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Toe Maoistracy (Iretanp)—Oarrain Sroxes, Drvistonan Resmpent 
Mactstrate ror Corx—Questions, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Edward Harring- 
ton; Answers, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland 
(Colonel King-Harman) .. 

ArricA (West Coast)—Kinae Ja Ja — Questions, Mr. W. Redmond, 
Colonel Nolan, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, The Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson), The First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) : 

Sours Arrica — SLAVERY IN BEcuuawaLanp — Question, Sir Robert 
Fowler; Auswer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Baron Henry De Worms) . 

Merrorouran Porice—Wiii1am Rooers—Assautr wy A Poxice Con- 
STABLE—Questions, Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answers, The Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Merrororiran Pouice—Assavits sy Porior Consraptes — Rerorns— 
Question, Mr. Bradlaugh; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Metropouitan Porice—Joun Coreman—COnancE OF Assavit—Question, 
Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Matthews) : es 

Eeyrt—Rep Sea Coast—FicutTing NEAR " Suaxrn—Question, Mr. W. 
Redmond; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) 

Mattra—Tuz New Consrrrution —Question, Mr. Baumann; ” Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for.the Colonies (Baron Henry De Wornis) 

Post Orrice (ScorLanp)—AccELERATION oF THE NorTHERN Marts—Ques- 
tions, Dr. Clark ; Answers, 'The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Epvoation Derartuent—Tuz New Cove oF ReeuLations—Question, Mr. 
T. E. Ellis; Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) 

Post Orrice—Rvurat Lerrer " Carrrers—Question, Mr. P. M‘Donald ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Inisx Lanp Oommission—Farr Rents IN TRE ABBEYLEIX Unton—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Lalor; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for 
Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

Banxruproy (Scornanp)-—Case or AULD, A  Bawxrurt, oF AsERDEEN— 
Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald) 

Post Orrice—PurcHaszE oF THE TELEPHONE Compantes—Question, Sir 
Henry Tyler; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Orviz Service — Pourican Assocrations — Questions, Mr. Arthur 
Snare 5 Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 

mith) 

Tue Civin SERVICE EstimaTes—Question, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answer, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ee 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—— go -—— 


Business oF THE Hovse (Rutzs or Procepure) — XIII. Sranpine 
CommitrEEs—Resotution [Apsournep Desate] [Fourtn Nieur}— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [29th 
February }, 

‘* That the Resolutions of the House of the Ist December, 1882, relating to the Con- 
stitution and Proceedings of Standing Committees for the ‘consideration of Bills 
relating to Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure, and to Trade, 
Shipping, and Manufactures, be revived. 
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Busrvess or THE Hovsse (Rutes or ProcepurE)—continued. 

“ Provided always, That the Committees shall consist of not more than Sixty nor less 
tha.. Forty Members, subject to the power of addition to the said Committees by 
the Committee of Selection, as provided by the said Resolution,’—(Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 

Main Question again proposed :—Debate resumed - os 

Amendment proposed, 

In line 4, after the word ‘‘ revived,” to insert the words,—‘‘ Provided, that ‘ ‘Trade ’ 
shall include Agricultural and Fishing interests, and that those interests shall be 
entitled to due consideration in the constitution of such —s Committee,’ — 
(Mr. Heneage) ee ° 

Question proposed, ‘That those words be there inserted : After 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment made, by inserting, in line 4, after the word “ revived,” 
by adding the words ‘and that Trade shall include Agriculture and 
Fishing.’ 

Amendment proposed, in line 5, to leave out from the word ‘revived ” 
to the end of the Question, —( Viscount Lymington) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question:”—After short debate, Question put, and negatived ; 
words struck out. 

Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question as amended, to add the words—“ That there be added 
another Standing Committee for the consideration of all Bills — to = 
only,” —(Sir George Campbell) ee 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That “ sabi be there added : »_After debate, 
Question put :—The House divided ; as 137, Noes 214; iat Si 77. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes ° 


It being Midnight, the Debate on the Main ae as perce stood 
adjourned :—Debate to be resumed 7Zo-morrovw. 


MOTIONS. 
——~——— 


Distress for Rent (Dublin) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Murphy, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Dwyer 
Gray, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Captain M‘Calmont, Mr. T. Harrington); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 159] oe oe 


Steam Boilers Bill—Ordered (Mr. Provand, Mr. Octavius V. Morgan, Mr. William 
Abraham) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 160] be 


Reformatory Schools Act (1866) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dugdale, Mr. 
Whitmore, Mr. Wharton, Mr. Curzon, Mr. Dixon, Mr. Mark Stewart) ; presented, and 
read the first time | Bill 161] ee ee ee oe 


[12.10.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—)- 


Business oF THE Hovse (Rvuizs or PRocEDURE) — XIII. Sraypine 
Commitrees—Resotvtion [Apsournep Desate] [Firru Nicut]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Main Question, as 
amended, 


** That the Resolutions of the House of the 1st December, 1882, relating to the Con- 
stitution and Proceedings of Standing Committees for the Consideration of Bills 
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Business or THE Hovse (Rutes or Procepure)—continued. 
relating to Law, and Courts of Justice, and Procedure, and to Trade, Shipping, 
and Manufactures, be revived, and that Trade include Agriculture and Fishing,” 
—(Mr. W. H. Smith) 
Main Question, as amended, again proposed :—Debate resumed -. 468 
Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words—“ That there be another Grand Com mittee, 
similarly constituted, and subject to the same rules, the Members for Wales and 
Monmouthshire being Members of such Committee, for the consideration of all Bills 
relating to Wales which may, by order of the House, in each case, be committed to 
it,’’—(Mr. Rathbone) ee ee ee +» 474 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ’—After debate, 

Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 113, Noes 135; Majority 22. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes os - -- 502 

Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words—‘‘ That there be another Committee, 
similarly constituted, and subject to the same Rules, for the consideration of all 
questions of a Foreign or Colonial nature, and the ratification of Treaties with 
Foreign Powers,""--(Mr. Cremer) .. ee ée +» §10 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added : After short 

debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 44, Noes 219; Ma- 
jority 175.—(Div. List, No. 31.) 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Page 


Mortons ror Birits and Nomination or Szrect Commirrezs. 

Moved, ‘‘That on Tuesdays and Fridays, and, if set down by the Government, on 
Mondays and Thursdays, Motions for leave to bring in Bills, and for the Nomination 
of Select Committees, may be set down for consideration at the commencement of 
Public Business. If such Motions be opposed, Mr. Speaker, after permitting, if he 
thinks fit, a brief explanatory statement from the Member who moves and from the 
Member who opposes any such Motion respectively, shall put the Question thereon 
without further Debate,”’— (Mr. W. H. Smith) x re « 614 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out all the words after the word ‘“‘ That,’’ and insert the words “‘ Motions for 
leave to bring in Bills, and for the nomination of Standing and Select Committees, 
shall be exempted from the operation of the Resolution of 24th February 1888 
(Sittings of the House),””— (Mr. Buchanan) oe ee oo 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :”"—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ respectively,” to the end of the Question, in order to 

add the words “ may without further Debate put the Question thereon, or the Ques- 

tion ‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’ ’’—(Mr. W. H. Smith) .. +» §22 
Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question : ’—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions (30th April, 1869), read ; 


Mornine Sirrines at Two 0’cLoox. 


That, unless the House shall otherwise order, whenever the House shall meet at Two 
o’clock, the House will proceed with Private Business, Petitions, Motions for un- 
opposed Returns, and leave of absence to Members, giving Notices of Motions, Ques- 
tions to Ministers, and such Orders of the Day as shall have been appointed for the 
Morning Sitting. 


517 


Suspension or Sitting at SEVEN o’CLOcK. 

That on such days, if the business be not sooner disposed of, the House will suspend 
its sitting at Seven o’clock ; and at Ten minutes before Seven o’clock, unless the 
House otherwise order, Mr. Speaker adjourns the Debate on any business then 
under discussion, or the Chairman shall report Progress, as the case may be, and no 
opposed business shall then be proceeded with. 
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Busivzss or tue Hovss (Ruts or Procepure)—continued. 
Sirrinc rREsUMED aT NINE 0’cLOcK. 

That when such business has not been disposed of at Seven o’clock, unless the House 
shall otherwise order, Mr. Speaker (or the Chairman, in case the House shall be in 
Committee) do leave the Chair, and the House will resume its sitting at Nine 
o’clock, when the Orders of the Day not disposed of at the Morning Sitting, and any 
Motion which was under discussion at Ten minutes to Seven o’clock, shall be set 
down in the Order Book after the other Orders of the Day. 


Wuen Cuarrman rEPortTs Procress at Nine o’ciock. 
That, whenever the House shall be in. Committee at Seven o’clock, the Chairman do 
report Progress when the House resumes its sitting. 
Resolved, That the said Resolutions be Standing Orders of the House. 


ADJOURNMENT AT ONE 0’CLOCK, A.M. 


Resolved, That the House shall, unless previously adjourned, sit until One o'clock, a.m., 
when the Speaker shall adjourn the House without Question put, unless a Bill or 
Proceeding exempted from the operation of Standing Order “‘ Sittings of the House ” 
be then under consideration. That the Business under discussion, and any Orders of 
the Day not disposed of at One o'clock, a.m., do stand for the next day on which the 
House shall sit,—( Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Resolution of the 31st of May, 1875, read ; 
WITHDRAWAL oF STRANGERS. 


That, if at any sitting of the House, or in Committee, any Member shall take notice 
that Strangers are present, Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman (as the case may be), shall 
forthwith put the Question, ‘‘ That Strangers be ordered to withdraw,” without per- 
mitting any Debate or Amendment : Provided that the Speaker, or the Chairman, 
may, whenever he thinks fit, order the withdrawal of Strangers from any part of the 

ouse, 

Resolved, That the said Resolution be a Standing Order of this House. 


Resolution of the 12th of March, 1886, read ; 


Notices or Questions By MEMBERS TO BE IN WRITING. 

That Notices of Questions be given by Members in writing to the Clerk at the Table, 
without reading them viva voce in the House, unless the consent of the Speaker to 
any particular Question has been previously obtained. ‘ 

Resolved, That the said Resolution be.a Standing Order of this House. 

Standing Order XIVa. (Closure of Debate) read, and amended by leaving out the first 
Proviso, lines 17 to 21 inclusive. 

Standing Order XXI. (Notices on going into Committee of Supply) read 

Moved, as an Amendment to Standing Order XXXI. (Notices on going 
into Committee of Supply), to leave out, in line 1, the word “ first,’ 
and insert the word “an,” —(fr. W. HT. Smith) * oe 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’—After short debate, Question put, and negatwed :— 
Word inserted. 

Standing Order, as amended, agreed to. 

Standing Order XXII. (Select Committees) read, and amended by leaving out, in lines 
1 and 2, the words “on Wednesdays and other Morning Sittings of the House.”’ 

Amendment no to Standing Order XXII. to leave out the words 
‘except while the House is at prayers,”—(Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth.) 

Question pro , ‘That the words Peg ee to be left out stand part of 
the said Standing Order: — After short debate, Amendment, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Standing Order XXXVI. (Orders of the Day and Notices of Motion) read, and 
amended by leaving out, in line 6, the word “ Orders,’’ and inserting the words 
“ Business, whether Orders or Motions,” 

Standing Order XXXVIII. (Orders of the Day and Notices of Motion) read, and 
amended by inserting, in line 3, after the word ‘‘ Orders,” the words ‘‘ or Motions.” 
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Business or THE Hovsz (Rutes or Procepure)—continued. 

Resolved, That the Resolutions of this House of the 24th, 28th, and 20th days of 
February, and of the 7th day of March, relative to the Business of the House 
(Rules of Procedure), with the exception of Resolution No. XII., be Standing 
Orders of this House. 

Moved, “ That Standing Orders Nos. IIT., IV., V. (Wednesday Sittings), VI., VII., 

Vl. (Morning Sittings’, XI. (Debates on Motions for Adjournment), XIII. 
(Irrelevance or Repetition), XIV. (Putting the Question), XXXIX, (Dropped 
Orders), XLI. (The Half-past 12 o’Clock Tule), and XLIV-; ~~ be re- 
pealed,’-—(Mr, W. H, Smith) 530 

Amendment proposed, to leave out “XLI (The Half-past Twelve o’ Clock 

Rule),”—( dr. Tomlinson) .. 530 
Question proposed, ‘That the words roposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question : ’—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Sranpine Orpers. 
Resolved, That the Standing Orders of this House relative to Public Business, as 
amended, be printed,—( Mr. W. H. Smith) -- 6381 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. w. i. Smith > 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the further consideration of the New Rules of Procedure be adjourned 
till Monday 19th March. 





} 
$ 
; 
‘ 
‘ 
4 
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Natrona Dest Acts—Resotvtion— 
Committee to consider of amending the Acts relating to the National 
Debt (Queen’s Recommendation signified), _— Friday, at Two of the 


clock,—(Mr. W. H. Smith) . ee -. 582 
Ratine anp Vauvation (Scortanp)— 
Select Committee nominated : —List of the Committee .. ee +» 533 


DepatEs AND ProcEEDINGs IN PARLIAMENT— 

Ordered, That a Committee of Six Members of this House be appointed to join with a 
Committee of the House of Lords to inquire and report as to the cost and method of 
the publication of the Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords, to acquaint their Lordships, That this 
House hath appointed a Committee of Six Members to join with a Committee of the 
Lords to inquire and report as to the cost and method of the publication of the 
Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 

Ordered, ~ Mr. Childers, Viscount Lymington, Sir Algernon Borthwick, Mr. Labou- 
chere, M r. T. P. Q’Connor, and Mr. Jackson be Members of the said Committee, — 
(Mr. Jackson.) 

[5.40.] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAROH 8. 


Army—Royat Barracks, Dustmyv—Insanrrary Conpition — Question, 
Earl Beauchamp ; rears The Under very of State for War 


(Lord Harris) ; 533 
Liability of Trustees Bill (No. 24)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Herschell) ~e 584 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2" accordingly. 


Trust Companies Bill (No. 7)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Hobhouse) -» 538 
After short debate, Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,”) and add 
at the end of the Motion (‘“ this day six months,”)—(Zhe Lord Chan- 
cellor.) 
On Question, Whether (“now”) shall stand part of the Motion ? Their 
Lordships divided ; Contents 31, Not-Contents 41 ; Majority 10. 
Division List, Contents and Not-Contents ee +» 545 
Resolved in the negative :—Bill to be read 2* om this day siz months, 
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Poor Law Retrer—Morion ror an AppREss— 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty praying 3 ae 
to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the present systems of poor law reli 
especially with reference to the apparent inadequacy of those systems ~ cope 

effectually with the distress recurring from time to time amongst large numbers of 
cnaianiaed persons in the Metropolis and other popes pe places; or that a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the subject,’’—( The Earl of Aberdeen) 


After debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Depates AND ProogEepiInGs In ParRLIAMENT— 


Message from the Huuse of Commons that they have appointed a Committee, to consist 
of Six Six Members, to join with a Committee of their Lordships to inquire and report 
as to the cost and method of the publication of the Debates and Proceedings in 
Parliament ; and to request that their Lordships will be pleased to appoint an equal 
number of Lords to be joined with tho Members of that House: Ordered, that the 
said Message be taken into consideration Zo-morrow. 

(7.15. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 8. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_—_ 1 


Crry or Lonpoyn—Oorn anv Grary Duties—Question, Mr. Howard 
Vincent ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) ‘ie oe ee 

Isuanps oF THE Pactric—Rexiciovs Persxcurion in Tonaa—Question, 
Mr. W. H. James; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Baron Henry De Worms) es ° a 

Irisy, .Lanp Commisston—Svus-ComMIssIONERS AT Anusen-—Question, Mr. 
Blane; Answer, The Parliamentary Under even for Ireland 
(Colonel King-Harman) .. ee 

Court or Bankruptcy (IreLanp)—Tuomas Moroney, a Dieta FOR 
Contempt — Questions, Sir Ughtred Kay- -Shuttleworth, Mr. H. 
Gardner, Mr. Dillon; Answers, The Parliamentary Under Searetary for 
Ireland (Colonel King-Harman). . ee 

Coat Mives Reeviation Act, 1872--EmpLroymMent or WomEN AND GiIRLs 
(NumBers)— Question, Mr. J. E. Ellis; ; Answer, The Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Intanp Revenue—Income Tax on Rear Prorserr—Question, Sir Edward 
Birkbeck ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen). . 

Fivance—Locat Loans Srock—Questions, Mr. Henry H. Fowler; An- 
swers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen).. oe 

Crviz Service (IRELAND)—Promorion oF Wrirers—Question, Mr. D. 
Sullivan; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) ee 

Eeyrr—Rep Sea Licuts—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) .. 

Apmrratty—OoastevarD Srarion at Oarng, Oo. Wexrorp—Question, 
Mr. Harris; Answer, The First Lord of the amt igd A econ George 
Hamilton) .. ‘ 

MERCANTILE Mastxn—Corzistons AT Sua— Bareamen ” anp * Oxur10”— 
Question, Mr. Channing; Answer, The President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 46 4 

Intanp RevenveE—Gun Licences ror Snort Punsone—Question, Mr. J. W. 
Barclay ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) . 

Fishery Boarp (Scortanp)—Trawiinc—Questions, Mr. Anstruther, 
a Answers, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Mac- 

on oe ae ee ee - 
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Royat Commission on Crvi Estasiisoments—Ovstoms or Parrorpan Coast 
Orricers—Question, Mr. T. E. Ellis; Answer, The a the 
Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

Customs anp Intanp REvENvE " Acr, 1887—Comrostrion or Stame Doty 
—Question, Mr. Henry H. Fowler ; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) . oe 

Post Orrice—Posrat SERVICE To Uyrrvs — Question, "Mr. Stanley 
Leighton ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Ovrprus—Taxes—Questions, Mr. Stanley Leighton ; Answers, Tho Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry De Worms) 

Irish Lanp Commisston—Svus-ComMission AT Manounamitton—Question, 
Mr. Conway ; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland 
(Colonel King-Harman) 

Royat Commission on Orvin Esrastisoments—First Rerort—Questions, 
Mr. rare Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) . ‘ 

Nationa ScHoors (IreLAND)—Paraick O’Rorxz, Rermep Tzacner— 
Question, Mr. Kennedy ; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary 
for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) : 

A.toTments Act—Town CovunciL oF TENTERDEN — Question, Mr. Cobb ; 
Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Attorments Act—Farnsorovcu—Questions, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Jesse Collings, 
Mr. Staveley Hill; Answers, The President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Scortanp—“ Tue AcrraTiIon IN Lewis ’—Questions, Mr. Fraser-Mackin- 
tosh; Answers, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) os 

Patace oF WesrminsTteR—Sr. Srepuen’s Crypr—Question, Mr. Cochrane- 
Baillie; Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) .. 

Apmiratty—Posirion oF Enoineer Orricers—Question, Sir William 
Crossman ; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) 

Po.ice (Murrororis)—Priit1ve Mernovist Gosrzt Misston—Question, 
Mr. R. Chamberlain; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Matthews) . 

Crvit SERVICE Warrens—Paomorton—Question, Mr. Hooper; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) “ 

Wates—Tue Tirne AciraTion—EMERGENCY Mzn—Questions, Mr. J. 
Roberts, Mr. T. E. Ellis; Answers, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

‘Tue Boarp or Trave Journat”’—Mr. Girren—Questions, Mr. Norris, 
Mr. Mundella; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks- ‘Beach) d 

Irnztaxp—Tue Law Orricers or THe OrzowN—Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Fok IrELAND—Questions, Mr. A. E. Pease; Answers, The Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) oe 

Tue Maaistracy (InELanp)—County or Fermanaco—Question, Mr. W. 
Redmond; Answer, The Parliamentary Under bie for Ireland 
(Colonel King- Harman) 

Navy Esrrmares, 1888—PrematTure Dauvews OF a Payme 
—Question, Mr. D. Crawford ; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton) .. ee 

Savine Lire at Sua—Leanrarton—-Question, Mr. ewerd Vincent ; An- 
swer, The President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 

Scorrish UNiIversit1eEs—Rerorm AnD EnpowmENT—Question, Mr. ae 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 

Ceamiunat Law—Froccrxec—Question, Mr. R. T. Reid; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ee 
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Inpra—Workrno or tHe Lock Hosrrrats—Reports ror 1885—Question, 
Mr. James Stuart ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India 
(Sir John Gorst) ‘ 

Loxpow oat ann Wine Duties Conrrevance Brrx—Leotstation—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Pickersgill; Answer, Mr. Tatton Egerton .. 

Merrorottan Pottcz—ALLEGED AssauLts—Question, Mr. Bradlaugh ; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Norway—Tenver ror Coat Suprry—Question, Mr. Fenwick; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Buren Pouce anp Heatru (Scornanp) Brrx—Questions, Dr. Cameron, 
Mr. Hunter; Answers, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) ; 
Question, Sir George Campbell [No reply] 

Army Estmares, 1887—Fretp ArtILLeEry—Questions, Sir “Henry Have- 
lock-Allan, Lord Randolph Churchill, See xm Cotton; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Post Orrice—Svurrty or Orornine to Finrst-Crass Postwen—Question, 
Mr. Caldwell; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Posr Orrice—Depvucrion or Pay—Gtascow AND MAncHESTER—Question, 
Mr. Caldwell ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Morocco—Foreicn Prorection—Question, Sir John Simon ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson). . 

Tames Consexvancy Boarp—Composirion—Question, Mr. Baumann ; An- 
swer, The President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 

Truck AmenpMent Act—Servants tv Hussanpry—Question, Mr. C. 
T. D. Acland; Answer, The Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 

Crmmvat Law anp Procepure (Iretanp) Act, 1887—Proctamep MeEt- 
Ing aT YoucHat—Questions, Mr. Dillon; Answers, The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ° 

Tue Emperor or Germany—Question, Mr. Hulse ; : Answer, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith).. 

Orviz Service (InELanD)—AcTIoN oF AN Orrrcrar—Question, Mr. T. M. 
Healy ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_) -—— 


SUPPLY—Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment 
proposed to Question [5th March], ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair” (for Committee of Supply) :—Question again proposed, 
‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of its Question : 
—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Question put and agred to. 

Main Question proposed 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Question be: now put, (Mp. W. H. Smith: } ~Qets- 
tion put :—The House divided ; Ayes 250, Noes 75; Majority 175.— 
(Div. List, No. 32.) 

Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 268, Noes 63; Ma- 
jority 205.—(Div. List, No. 33.) 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army Estimates, 1888-9— 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) 149,667, Land Forces.—After short debate, Vote azreed to - « 
(2.) £4,977,000, Pay and Allowances.—Vote agreed to ie 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to ‘sit agaia : 
Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock; Committee to 

sit again Zb-morrow, 
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Trawling (Scotland) Bill [Bill 155]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time” es ee 


After short debate, it being Midnight, the Debate stood adjourned :— 
Debate to be resumed Zo-morrow. 


Occupiers’ Disqualification Removal Bill [Bill 110]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ” pre ee 
After short debate, Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


—_—_—I-— 


Grant or Supprres—Morion ror A Szetzcr ComMITTEE— 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the procedure by which the 
House annually grants the Supplies to Her Majesty,”"—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) .. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Coroners’ Elections Bill— 


Motion for Leave (Mr. Wootton Isaacson) .. oe oe 

Debate adjourned. 
Rating of Machinery Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Sir William Houldsworth) es oe 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act (1886) Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered 
(Dr. Clark, Colonel Malcolm, Mr, Mackintosh, Dr. M‘Donald, Mr. Angus Sutherland, 
Mr. Lyell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 162] oe eo 

| 12.10.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAROH 9. 


Hircnin Free Scuoor—Morion ror an AppREss— 
Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 


to withhold her assent from a scheme of the Charity Commissioners laid before this 
House on 20th February relating to the Hitchin Free School,”—(Zhe Earl 
Beauchamp) ee ‘ ee 


After short debate, On Question ? Resolved in the negative. 


Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill (No. 22)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. ble ee 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Tuesday next. 


Vivisection—MorTion ror aN ADDRESS— 


Moved, ‘‘That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Correspondence 
between the Home Office and the Society for the Protection of Animals from Vivi- 
section in reference to two recent instances of infringements of the law,”—( The 
Viscount Sidmouth) .. . <4 <6 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Statute Law Revision Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1° (No. 35) 


Sweating System— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 
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Desates AND Proceepinas rn PARLIAMENT — 


Message of the House of Commons of Yesterday on the subject of the publication of 
Debates and Proceedings in Parliament, considered (according to Order). 

Then it was moved, “‘ That a Committee be appointed, to consist of Six Lords, to join 
with the Committee of the House of Commons as mentioned in the said Message, to 
inquire and report as to the cost and method of the publication of the Debates and 
Proceedings in Parliament,’’—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

The same was agreed to. 

A message sent to the Commons in answer to their Message of Yesterday to inform 
them that this House has appointed a Committee to consist of Six Lords to join with 
the Committee of the Commons. 

[6.15.] 


COMMONS,&FRIDAY, MAROH 9. 
“QUESTIONS. 


—0 — 


Piers anp Harsours (Iretanp)—Battycorroy Pier — Question, Dr. 
Tanner; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) of 
Fisnery Boarp (Scortanp)—Musset Beps 1n Tran Waters—Question, 
Mr. Anderson; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Mac- 
donald) ee ee ee ee 
THE MacIsTRACY (IreLanp)—‘ Mr. Barrour | AND THE Restpent Macis- 
TRATES ’’—Questions, Mr. Mac Neill, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ie 
Supremz Courr or Jupicature (Iretanp) Brrt — OCovuncit or Law 
Reportine — Question, Mr. T. M. eats Answer, The Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) : wa . 
Law AND JUSTICE (IngLanp)—Oovrt OF THE RECORDER oF Dusri— 
Question, Mr. T. M. Healy ;\Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) oe 06 33 
METROPOLITAN Potson—Panmox to Porice Oonstaste 285 L.—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Gent-Davis; Answers, The otal of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Matthews) ie 
Army (Avuxiiiary Forces) — Easter Vor.vurasn Review AT ALDERSHOT 
—Question, Mr. Isaacs; Answer, The Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) rT oe be 
Tecuntcat Scnoors (Scornanp) Aor—Mxuonaxpum oF THE EpvcATION 
DerartmMENT—Questions, Mr. F. 8. Powell; Answers, The Lord Advo- 
cate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) oe et 
Scorranp—Distursances IN Lewis—TrIAL oF THE Parsommns—Gees- 
tions, Dr. Cameron; Answers, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Mac- 
donald) es oe 
Awnva Finance Accounts — PENSIONS FROM THE ConsoLtpaTeD Foxnp— 
Question, Mr. Hanbury ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) es oe oe ee 
Locat GoverNMENT Britt (Exoranp anp Wates) — Taz Merroronts — 
Question, Mr. Baumann; Answer, The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) ov ee . 
Buren Porior ayp Heatra (Scortanp) Brit — Question, Dr. ‘Caention ; 5 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 
Lorreries—Tue Griapsrone Rapicar Crus—Question, Mr. Kelly ; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for the Home —— (Mr. 
Matthews) .. oe 
Post Orrice—Bririsu anp Forrrcn Posrack Rates rrom Sianouat— 
(6Et. Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton; Answer, The Postmaster General 
(Mr. Raikes) .. o es a's ee 
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Taz Nationa, Dest—Conversion oF THE TurEE Per Oznrs—Question, 
Mr. Henry H. Fowler; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) ee oe 28 oe 
Inertanp—Destitution in THE Arran Istanps—Questions, Mr. J. E. 
Ellis, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) ; Question, Dr. Cameron [No reply] «» 705 
Sare or Liqvors on Sunpay (Irecanp) Brrt—Question, Mr. T. W. 
Russell ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 706 


Tue Dear or THE Emperor or Germany—Observations, The First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), Sir William Harcourt -. 706 





704 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


— oC 


Natronat Desr Acts—considered in Committee— 
(In the Committee.) 
Moved, ‘‘ That it is expedient to authorise the conversion of the New Three Per Cent. 


Annuities, the Consolidated Three Per Cent, Annuities, and the Reduced Three Per 
Cent. Annuities into certain other Annuities, and to provide for the redemption of 


the New Three Per Cent. Annuities,""— (Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) «+ 706 
After short debate, Question put, and {agreed to:—Other Resolution 
agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next. 


East India (Purchase and Construction of Railways) Bill— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [5th March], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time : ’”—Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed ., >. oe -» 738 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday next. 


Parliamentary Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland [Salary, &c.]— 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Moved, “That it is expedient to authorize the payment, out of moneys to be provided 


by Parliament, of a Salary to the Parliameutary Under Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland,”—(Mr. William Henry Smith) .. oe «- 738 


After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Question be now put,”—(Mr. W. H. 
Smith :)—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 190, Noes 130 ; 
Majority 60.—(Div. List, No. 34.) 

Question put, 


‘* That it is expedient to authorize the payment, out of moneys to be provided}by Par- 
liament, of a Salary to the Parliamentary Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland.” 

The House divided; Ayes 182, Noes 132; Majority 50.—(Div. List, 
No. 35.) 

It being after ten minutes to Seven o’clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress. 

The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—o—- 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 

Hovss or Lorps—Resotvtion— 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, “‘in the opinion of this House, it is contrary to the true principles of Repre- 
sentative Government, and injurious to their'efficiency, that any person should be a 
Member of one House of the Legislature by right of birth, and it is therefore 
— to put an end to any such existing rights,’’—(Mr. Labouchere,)—instend 
thereo 


Question proposed, “That the words pro eed to be left out stand of 
the Question :”’—After debate, Queston put:—The House deided ; 
Ayes 223, Noes 162; Majority 61. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes : 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ’ 
—Motion, by leave, wtthdrawn :—Committee upon Honday next. 

It being One of the clock, Mr. Speaker left the Chair without Question 
put. 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 12. 
Sorence anp Art (Metropoitis)—CHarTer ror A TeEacutnc UNIVERSITY— 


Question, Lord Herschell ; amxpaties The Lord President of the Council 
(Viscount Cranbrook) ° ee 


AGRICULTURAL AND InpusTRIAL Distress—ResoLvTion— 


Moved to resolve, 


‘* That, in the opinion of this House, considering the depressed condition of agricul- 
tural and other industries in this country and the consequent distress among the 
working classes, it is incumbent upon Her Majesty's Government to take into their 
serious consideration what measures can be adopted to avert the grave consequences 
which must otherwise ensue,”—(Zhe Earl De La Warr) o ee 


After debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Mertropotis (Street Improvements)—Hypz Parx Corner—Question, 
Observations, Earl Fortescue, Lord Lamington, The Earl of Powis, 
Lord Magheramorne (Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of baa ; 
Reply, Lord Henniker es ee 


Business oF THE Hovse—Sranpinae OrpErs—ReEsoLvTion— 


Moved, as a new Standing Order, 


‘That Private Bill Committees shall consist of three Members, and that all applica- 
tions to Lords to serve upon them shall be — in writing to their residences,” 
—(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell) ee 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) euhivens. 
Coroners Bill [1.t.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 36) 
Quarter Sessions Bill [1.u.}—Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1* (No. 37) 


Electric Lighting Act (1882) Amendment (No, 2) Bill [1.1. ” — Presented “pe 
Lord Wigan, Earl of Crawford); read 1* (No. 38) 


Land Charges Registration and Searches - (u.u.J— Presented (The Lord 
Hobhouse); read 1* (No. 40) (7.15. 5 
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pDEMNED AccouTrEMENTs, &c.—Questions, Mr. Boord, Mr. Hanbury ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) ae 

War Orrice—Txue Workmen at Enfietp anv Wootwicn—Svurerannva- 
tion Aor, 1859—Question, Colonel Hughes; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Riots, &c. (IRELAND)—DisTURBANCES AT Mitrown Marnay—Questions, 
Mr. Paulton, Mr. Dillon ; Answers, The Parliamentary Under Secro- 
tary for Ireland (Colonel King- Harman) os 

Crmmmvat Law anp Procepure (Irezanp) Act, 1387—Boxcorrmxa— 
Coxvictions at Ennis—Questions, Mr. Paulton, Mr. Cox, Mr. T. M. 
Healy; Answers, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland 
(Colonel King-Harman) 

Post Orrice—Greenwicn Time Stanats—Question, Mr. Boord ; Answer, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) .. 

Tue Magistracy (IrELanp)—Co. CLare—Mnr. Hicason, Q. 6., TEMPORARY 
Country Court Jupce—Questions, Mr. Dillon, Mr. T. M. ’ Healy ; An- 
swers, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 

County Court Actrs—Surrork—Question, Mr. F. 8. Stevenson ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 





Istanps oF THE Pacirico—RataTeEa—Question, Mr. Johnston; Answer,’ 


The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fer- 
gusson) 

Law AnD Potice (Inztanp)—Portce BARRACKS AT Betiacuy, Co. Sx1G0 
—Question, Mr. Kennedy; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) .. 

TrRELAND—EJECTMENT 1n Co. Lonarorp—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy ; An- 
swer, The Parliamentary Under sitet for Ireland (Colonel King- 
Harman) ‘ 

New Sours Wares—Crresration OF THE ” Cxwrewnrat—(uestion, Mr. 
Johnston ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Baron Henry De Worms) .. 

Intaxp Reverve—Excise—Tue Dury on Sprarrs—Question, Sir Henry 
Roscoe; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) .. 
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tion, Mr. Maurice Healy; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury 
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(Crry)—Question, Mr. Kimber; Answer, The Parliamentary Under 
Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) os 
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&c.—Question, Mr. Kilbride; Answer, The Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. Stuart- Wortley) ee . 

Law anv Justice (IneLanp)—Gratuiry to DiscHarGED Prisoners— 
Question, Mr. Edward Harrington; Auswer, The Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) .. 

Tae Sweatinc System—Question, Mr. Howell; Answer, The President of 
the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) , ve 
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—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton; Answer, The President of the 
Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) as ‘ 
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_Ir — Tue Loan Funp Boarp at OasHen — Question, Mr. J. 
O’Connor ; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland 
(Colonel King-Harman) , 

Law anv Pontce (IrELanp)—ExtTra Posce 1x Dusty Counry—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Clancy; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for 
Ireland (Colonel King- Harman) 

Lanourers (Iretanp) Act—THE Ortpripaz Union, Co. Kizparz — 
Question, Mr. Clancy; Auswer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary 
for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) : 

Law axp Portice—Tuz Satvation ARMY IN Torquay—Question, Mr. 
Mallock ; Answer, The sere of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) ee 

Merropouran Portce—Porice Constante  98a—Question, Mr. Brad- 
laugh ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) 

Conracious Diseases (Anmats) Acrs—Oase or Cow Disease 1x Witr- 
sHIRE—Question, Mr. Picton; Answer, Sir Herbert Maxwell (A Lord 
of the Treasury) 

Vaccrnation—Tue Rev. T. Mayne, AsuTon- ‘UNDER- -Lyxz—Question, Mr. 
Picton ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) os 

Sovrk Arrica—Te TRinsvaat Governuent — Question, Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Iris Laxp Comaisston—Percentace—Repvcrion or Junicrat Rexts— 
Question, Mr. Blane; Answer, The saeemiurecag ses Under Secretary for 
Ireland (Oolonel King- Harman) 

Poor Law (Ena@ianp AnD Watxs)—Exxcrron or GuaRDIANs—QuesTion 
or Votinc Parers—Question, Mr. J. Rowlands; Answer, The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Law anv Justicoe—Tne Bapswortn Poacuine Arrray—Question, Mr. 
Summers; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) 

Bririst Gurana—Rerort or Mr. MoTurx—Tue Bounpary Questiox— 
Questions, Mr. Watt, Mr. Hanbury-Tracy; Answers, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Irish Lanp Commisston—Svus-Commissions In WExFrorD—Questions, Mr. 
T. M. Healy ; Answers, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ire- 
land (Colonel King-Harman) Tr 

Inish Lanp Commisston—Farr Rents—Detays—Questions, Mr. T. M. 
Healy, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. T. W. Russell ; Answers, The Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) ‘ 

Nationa Dest (Conversion) Brrt—Conversion BY TRusTeEs—Question, 
Sir Julian Goldsmid ; Esl 7: The Chancellor of the te (Mr. 
Goschen) 

CoLonizaTion—TnE SucrEraRy or Srate’s  " Omcunar ~ : Question, Mr. 
Kimber; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Baron Henry De Worms) . 

Post Orrice (IRELAND) —EXxPENsEs oF Sus- Posrmasrers—Question, Mr. 
D. Sullivan; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) oi 

Curwa—Tue Cueroo Convention—Derention or A British STEAMER— 
Question, Sir Richard Temple; Answer, The Under especssee of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

MarcarinE Act, 1887—Fives 1x Dustry—Questions, Mr. Murphy; An- 
swers, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King- 
Harman); Question, Mr. T. M. Healy [No reply] ‘ 

Army Menrcat Service—Retative Ranxk—Question, Dr. Farquharson ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) ee 
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Tue Constasutary Forces—SurzrannvaTion—Question, Mr. Howard 
Vincent ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews 

Navy—MERcHAnt wers 4s ARMED Ornvuisers—Quoestion, “Mr. Henniker 
Heaton; Answer, The First Lord of the- aie (Lord George 
Hamilton) 

Cuurcn Revenves—THE Rerurw—Questions, Mr. Picton ; ; "Answers, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) ee 

Inis Newsparers—GovERNMENT Apvertisements—Question, Mr. T. P. 
Gill ; Answer, The Parliamentary’ Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel 

: King-Harman, 

War , Orrice—War Derartuznt Works "(Inzranp) — " Question, Mr. 
Murphy; Answer, The Financial Secretary, War Department (Mr. 

rodrick) .. 

Francutse Act (IrELanp), 1884—Remuneration To OrerKs or Untons— 
Question, Mr. P. J. O’Brien; Answer, The Parliamentary Under 
Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

Srarzs ann Cotontes or Sour Aratoa—Taz Recent ConrgrENce— 
Question, Sir George Baden-Powell; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) , 

Intsh Lanp CommisstonN—LEASEHOLDERS IN CASTLEDERG, Oo. TyronE— 
Questions, Lord Ernest Hamilton, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Mr. Childers; Answers, The Parliamentary Under Secretary 
for Ireland (Oolonel King- Harman), The Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson), The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) . 

Crviz Service Wrirers—Oomrerition ror Lowzr Drviston CLERKSHIPS 
—Question, Mr. Hooper ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) 

Hien Court or Justice (OmaNcERY Drviston)—Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor; Answer, The Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
Hares Preservation Brrt—Questions, Colonel Dawnay, Mr. Munro- 
Ferguson, Mr. Anderson ; Answers, The First Lord of Treasury (Mr. 

W. H. Smith) 

Sirrrncs oF THE Hovse—Fray, Maron 16—Questions, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, Mr. Dillon ; aecataiee The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) 

Loca GovERNMENT (Exctanp "AND Waxzs) Brit—Observations, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie); Questions, 
Viscount Ebrington, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. 
Cobb ; Answers, Mr. Ritchie 

Ways AND Means—THE FInAncrat SraTement—Question, Sir Julian 
Goldsmid; Answer, The First Lord of the ne (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) es ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


National Debt (Conversion) Bill— 
Resolutions [March 9] reported * F 


After short debate, Resolutions agreed to: Bill cial (ar. inten 
Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Jackson) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 164. ] 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a second time upon Friday, at Two of the 
clock : ’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
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‘ABLE OF OUONTE. ; 


[March 12.) 
Srarement or THE Firast Lorp or THe Apmrratty EXPLANATORY OF THE 
Navy Esrrmmates, 1888-9 ., es °° os 


Scrrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Ohair : "— 


ApMINISTRATIVE SysTEM OF THE Apureattr—Resotvrion—_ 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ the allocation of authority in the administrative systen i the — 
requires entire reform,’”’—( lord Charles Beresford) . 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question :”’"—After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed ee te ee 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question again proposed:—It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned :—Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 


MOTIONS. 
——— Je 


Paivate Bru LeaistaTion— 


Moved, “ That a Committee of Six Members of this House be appointed to join with a 
Committee of the House of Lords to examine into the present system of Private 
Bill Legislation, and to report how far, and in what manner, without prejudice to 
public interests, that system may be modified, with a view to the interests of suitors, 
the economy of the time of Parliament, and the —- of costs and charges,”— 
(Mr. William Henry Smith) oe oe ee 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Westminster Abbey Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. William Henry Smith) we oa 
Question put, and agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. William. Henry Smith, 
(Bi 168)" Matthews, Mr. Jackson); presented, and read the first time 
i 


EpvcationaL Enpowments (Scorztanp) Aor, 1882 (Mapras CoLttEGE)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
to withhold Her consent from the ious for the Management of the Endowment in 
the Burgh of St. Andrew’s and County of Fife, known as the Madras College, now 
lying upon the Table of the House,”—(Mr. Stephen Williamson) .. 


After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


ComMITTEE oF Pusrid Accountrs— 


Ordered, That the Committee of Public Accounts do consist of Twelve Members. 
Ordered, That <i Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and records,— 
(Mr. Jackson 


County Courts (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Claney, Mr. — 
Mr. Maurice Healy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 166] .. . 


Friendly Societies Act (1875) Amendment (No, 2) Bill— 
Order for Second Reading upon Wednesday, 18th April, read, and discharged :—Bill 
withdrawn. 
Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a Bill, instead thereof, to ‘amend “ The 
Friendly Societies Act, 1875,’’ and that Mr. Francis Stevenson, Mr. Picton, Mr. 
Channing, Mr. Burt, Mr. Caldwell, and Mr. Mason do prepare and bring it in. 


[12.80.] 
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Intanp Revenve—Crvit Servants anp Porrricax AssocraTions—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Lonpon Coan anp Wine Duties Continvance—Question, “Mr. Burt ; An- 





swer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) . 
Lanp Law (Irztanp) Act, 1881—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W.H. Smith) .. os 
Commirrex or Sexrxcrion (Srprcrat Rerort) (Chairman’s Panel) ee 
MOTION. 
—9 —— 


GovernMENT OF InprA (Frontier Poricy)—Resotvtion— 


Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, the unwise Frontier Policy of the Govern- 
ment of India is producing grave financial difficulties in that country, leading not 
only to increased burdens of taxation, but to the extension of the sale leat intoxicating 
liquors for Revenue p' with serious results to _ moral aad ne welfare 


of the people,’’—(Mr. Slagg) ee 
After debate, Moved, “ That the Question ‘i now put, (Me. Caine :)— 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Question put, 
“ That, in the ade sem of this House, the unwise Frontier Policy of the Government of 
India is, is & grave financial difficulties in that country, leading not only to 
urdens of taxation, but to the extensicn of the sale of intoxicating oe Se 
fy een Revenue purposes, with serious results to the moral and material welfare 


people,” —(Mr. Slagg.) 


~~ = divided ; Ayes 72, Noes 122; Majority 50.—(Div. List, 
0. 3 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o— ‘ 


Pauper Lunatics’ Asylums (Ireland) (Officers’ Superannua- 
tion) Bill [Bill 135 |— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. er do now leave the 
Chair,”—( Mr. Johnston) .. ee 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


Fishery Acts Amendment (Ireland) Bill [Bill 32)}— 
Order for Committee read :—ored, ‘‘ That Mr. reat e do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Colonel Nolan) .,. ; . 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


Army EstmatTes— 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to examine into the Army Estimates 
and to report their observations thereon to the House,—(Mr. Secretary Stanh. +.) 


Navy Esrrmates— 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to examine into the Navy Estimates, 
and to report their observations thereon to the House,—(Lord Gorge Hamilton.) 


Revenve Departments EstimaTes— 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be gents to examine into the Estimates for the 
eir observations to the House,—(Mr. Jackson.) 


[12.10. | 


Revenue Departments, and to report 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Oaths Bill [Bill 7)]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Mr. Bradlaugh) .. 1182 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
— “having regard to the fact that the Bill for the Amendment of the Law as to 
ths relates not only to the Parliamen’ Oath, but involves grave booed of 
Constitutional usage affecting omnes class of persons within th ono bichon te 
declines to make any alteration in the present Law until the whole subject “y been 
investigated by a Royal Commission,’’—(Mr. Stanley Leighton,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 247, Noes 137; ae 110. —(Div. List, No. 38.) 

Main roe a “‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time : hat the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. Zom- 
linson : :)—Moved, ‘That the Question be now put,”—(Mr. Bradlaugh :) 
—Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 334, Noes 50; Majority 
284.—(Div. vist, No. 39.) 

Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 250, Noes 150; Ma- 
jority 100. 

Division Liat, Ayes and Noes F .. 1233 

Bill read a second time, and committed for Tuesday 27th March. 


Metropolitan Local Government Bill [Bill 14]— 
Order for Second Reading read . 1236 


It being half an hour after Five of the clock, Farther Proceedings .« on 
rae Reading stood adjourned :—Further Proceedings adjourned till 
o-morrow. 





Parliamentary Voters BiJl—Ordered (Mr. Cremer, Mr. William Crawford, Mr, 
Abraham (Glamorgan), Mr. Burt, Mr. Pickard, Mr. James Rowlands); presented, and 


read the first time [Bill 171] ee ee os +» 1239 
[5.40.] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 15. 


Church Discipline Bill (No. 27)— 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2 Pip as Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury) od oe .» 1239 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill ‘al 2° aesectiagty. 


Law of Distress Amendment Bill (No. 23)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. . 1254 
wre be read 3* on Thursday next; and to be pron’, as enented. 
(No. 44.) 


Statute Law Revision Bill (No. 35)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2+,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) e» 1255 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2+ accordingly. 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bill (No. 41)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. ve «+ 1255 
Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow, 
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Mercuanvize Marks Aor—Question, ea ets Lord Herschell :-— 
Short Debate thereon oe . 1256 


Business or THE Hovse—Routes or DesatE—ReEsotvtTion— 


Moved, as a new Standing Order— 
“ That where the House permits reply upon a Motion or a Bill to the Peer who brought 
{ it forward, the debate shall not be continued after the reply is ee Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell) + 1262 
Motion (by leave of the House) ‘withdrawn. 


Paivate Britt Leoistation—Morion For a ComMMITTEE— 
Message of the House of Commons of Tuesday last on the subject of 
Private Bill Legislation, considered (according to order), 

Moved, ‘‘ That a Committee be appvinted, to consist of Six Lords, to join with a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons as mentioned in the said Message, to examine into 
the present system of Private Bill legislation, and to report how far and in what 
manner, without prejudice to public interests, that system may be modified with a 
view to the interests of suitors, the economy of the time of Parliament, and the 
reduction of costs and charges,’’— (Zhe Marquess of Salisbury) ee ++ 1264 

Motion agreed to :—A message sent to the Commons in answer to their 

message of Tuesday last to inform them that this House has appointed . 
a Committee to consist of Six Lords to join with the Committee of the 


House of Commons. 


Merchant Shipping (Life Saving Appliances) _ (u.t.J—Presented (The Earl 
f Onslow); read 1* (No, 43) ee oe 1265 
(6. 30. 7 
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Army (Royat Artittery)—Oasz or Bomparprer Attan Surta—Question, 

Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh ; Answer, The Financial Secretary, War 

Department (Mr. Brodrick) .. 1266 
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Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) . 1272 
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Gzorcz Watxivs—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, The Secretary 

of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ee .. 1272 
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Post Orrice—Detivertes 1x THE Nortu or Iretanp—Question, Mr. 
Blane ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) .. «. 1292 
Marriaces (Roman Carnoric) at Viororta Docks—Tue Recistrar— 
Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Auswer, The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) ° . 1292 
West Scrrey Warerworks Oompany’s Brzi.—Question, Mr. Dizen- 
Hartland; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) ee . 1292 
Apmiratty— Winows or Rerrrep Navsoarma Orrrouns — Qasetion, 
Captain Price; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) .. . 1293 
Carity Coeneteenemne—-Einowne Scmoesa-r Demeaserme AND Now- 
bErs—Question, Sir Richard Paget; Answer, Mr. J. W. Lowther .. 1294 
Loorep Liasiniry Companres—Lecistation—Question, Sir William 
Houldsworth; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach) és 1295 
Weicuts AND MEAsuURES Acrs—Lxatstatron—Question, " Sir William 
Houldsworth; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) os oe «» 1295 
Intsh Lanp Oommisston—ReEpvuctTion oF Sra Commas Questions, 
Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) . 1296 
Ewrrovers Liasmiry Brit—Questions, Mr. Burt, Mr. J. E. ‘Ellis; Answers, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ., 1297 


Ozriton—Raitway Construction—Question, Mr. Macdonald Oameron; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry de 
Worms) ee ee . 1297 

Tue Macrsrracy (Inutaxp)—Mancanien Aot—Repvortox oF Furss— 
Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. T. W. Raussell;' Answers, The 
Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) .. 1298 

“Tse Sweatrinc System”—Tne Lorps’ Commirree—Question, Mr. 
Pickersgill ; Answer, The President ¥ the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) a) . ef ef 1299 
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Scortanp—Tue Porrce at Rocart, SurHeRLanDsHtRE—Question, Mr. A. 
Sutherland ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) .. 

Crvit. Service OCoryists—Questions, Mr. O. V. Morgan, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor ; Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

Gotp anp Sirver—Hart Marxrine or Forerian Watones—Question, Mr. 
Yerburgh ; Answer, The Foeeipent of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) 

Western Avustratia—Mr. G. W. Lzake, Posse Masmraare OF Puare 
—Question, Mr. Deasy; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) .. ee 

Tue Bounparres OCommission—Tue Rerort—Questions, Mr. Channing, 
Mr. F. 8. Stevenson ; — The President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) ‘ ae 

Law anpd Justice (ENncLAND AND Wazzs) — Tux Dzvox QuaRTER 
Szsstons—Oasz or Henry Hart—Question, Sir John Kennaway; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home err = 
Matthews) 

Lorrerres Act—TxE “ Deacemmee Beau Seem ”__Queations, Mr. 
Labouchere ; Answers, The ane General asa Richard 
Webster) oe 

Irevraxp—Txe Lorp Lenvemmasre AND Ourer Semmrane-~Question, 
Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) os ee ; 

Civ, Szrvants—Potrrica, Demonstrations—Mr. Gzorrrey Brownina 
anD Mr. Forrrert—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 


Smith) 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE War ” Orrice AND Apmrratry—TuE Royat 


Commission—Question, Lord Charles Beresford; Answer, The First 

Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ar , 
InpENTURED APPRENTICESHIPS—Question, Mr. Cremer; Answer, The 

President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) ° 

Merrorotis Loca Government Bitt—Question, Mr. Isaacs; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Post Orrice—Tue Detay in THE Frenco Mam Sexvice—Questions, Mr. 
Henniker Heaton, Mr. J. W. Lowther; Answers, The Postmaster 
General (Mr. Raikes) j 

Sirrincs AND ADJOURNMENT OF THE Hovss—Tue Easter "Recess—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Mark Stewart; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1887—Sxcrion '30—Question, Mr. T. Ww. 
Russell ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) ) 

PrivitecE—THE Nartionan Rasenas, Unron—Observations, ‘Me. Macdonald 
Cameron “¢! -" -¥! ry : 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


Surrty—Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Main Question, 
[12th March }, “That Mr, Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”—Ques- 
tion again proposed :—Debate resumed ; 

Apinisteative System or tHe Apmiratty [ApJouRNED eens 

After long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
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[March 15.} 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estimates— 


(In the Committee.) 


(1.) 62,400, Men and Boys. 
Motion made, and Question ag ones) ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £3,112,700, 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Wages, &c. to Officers, 
Seamen, and Boys, Coast Guard, and Royal Marines, and the -Pay of Officers, 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1889” .. »y ee os 

Moved, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £3,112,600, be granted for the said Services,” — 
(Lord Charles Beresford :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Crviz Services. 

(3.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £3,614,903, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or towards defraying the Charge for 
the following Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1889,” viz.:— [Then the several Services are set forth] .. 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Question be now put,’’—(Mr. W. H. Smith :)— 
Question put: — The Committee divided ; Ayes. 188, Noes 67; Majority 121.— 
(Div. List, No. 41.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £3, 614,903, be granted, on account, for 
or towards the said Service and Revenue Departments:’*’—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 207, Noes 41; Majority 166.—(Div. List, No. 42.) 

(4-) £3,309 7s. 4d., Civil Service (Excesses).—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


(2) 


Ways anp Mzans— 
om for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
hair” ee os os ee 
—_ sot debate, Committee deferred till To-morrow, at Two of the 
ock. 


MOTIONS. 
a ae 2 
Bail (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Scotland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 172] .,. ee 


Hovsz or Commons (Apmission or SrRANGERS)— 
Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the Rules and Regulations under which 
Stran_.>s are admitted to this House and its precincts, and to report whether any 
alterations in the same are expedient,’’—( Viscount Ebrington.) 


Army EstiwatTes— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee ee ee 


DEBATES AND ProceEpINGs IN PARLIAMENT— 

Ordered, That so much of the Lords Message as proposes the time and place of meeting 
of the Joint Committee on Debates and Proceedings in Parliament be now considered. 

Lords Message considered accordingly. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee appointed to join with the Committee of the Lords, 
to inquire and report as to the cost and method of the weg of the Debates and 
Proceedings in Parliament, do meet in Room No. 1, Upper Corridor, on Thursday 
next, at Twelve of the clock. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords, to acquaint their Lordships that this 
House hath directed the Select Committee appointed by them to inquire and ae 
as to the cost and method of the publication of the Debates and Proceedings in Par- 
rapes B do meet in Room No. 1, Upper Corridor, on Thursday next, at Twelve of 


Ordered, That the Select Committee have power to agree in the a pointment of a 
Chai . P. 
[ 12.15. ] 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, MAROH 16. 


Cathedral Churches Bill (No. 2)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill,”—( Zhe Lord Bishop of Carlisle) >. os 
Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly :—Bill to be printed, 
as amended. (No. 46.) 


Prisons (Scortanp)—Question, Observations, The Earl of Elgin; Reply, 
The Secretary for Scotland (The Marquess of Lothian) ee 
Tse Sovpan—Kuartroum — Question, Observations, The Earl of Dun- 
donald ; Heply. The Prime Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign 
_ Affairs (The Marquess of Salisbury :)—Short Debate thereon on 
Tue Easter Rxcozss—Question, The Earl of Kimberley; Reply, The 
Prime Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (The 
Marquess of Salisbury) ob . 


DeBaTEs AND ProcEEDINGs IN PARLIAMENT— 

Message from the Commons to acquaint this House that they have directed the Select 
Committee es by them to inquire and report as to the cost and method of the 
publication of the Debates and Proceedings in Parliament to meet the Committee 
appointed by their Lordships in Room No. 1, Upper Corridor, on Thursday next at 
Twelve of the clock. 

Ordered, That the Committee appointed by this House do meet the Committee appointed 
by - Commons in Room No. 1, Upper Corridor, on Thursday next at Twelve of the 
clock. 

The Lord Basing named of the Committee in the place of the Lord Colville of Culross. 


Poor Law Retier—Morion ror a Serzcr CommitrEzE— 


Moved, ‘‘ That a Seléct Committee be appointed to inquire as to the various powers now 
in possession of the Poor Law ginstliete, and their adequacy to cope with distress 
that may from time to time exist in the metropolis and other populous places; and 
also as to the expediency of concerted action between the Poor Law authorities and 
voluntary agencies for the relief of distress.’’—(Zhe Viscount Gordon, E, Aberdeen.) 


Motion agreed to. 
[7.45.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 16. 
QUESTIONS. 


Presumption oF Lire Liwitation (Scortanp) Act, 1881—Question, Mr. 
Buchanan ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) .. 
Lasovurers’ Acts, 1885-1886—Utsrer Boarps or Guarpians —Question, 
Mr. Mulholland ; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ire- 
land (Oolonel King-Harman) oe eo o% 
War Orrice—Wootwicu Ars—ENAL—SuPERANNUATION—Question, Colonel 
Hughes; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
Army Mepicat Service (Inp1a)—“ Hatr Starr” Attowances—Question, 
Sir Walter Foster; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India 
(Sir John Gorst) ~- oe oe . 
Tae Macisrracy (Ixetanp)—Mr. Czcir Rocuz—Questions, Mr. Dillon; 
Answers, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel 
King-Harman) oe ee ee ee 
Crime anp Ovrracz (IrELanD)—Ovrrace at THE Narionat Sonoor, 
Lackroopra—Question, Mr. Powell-Williams; Answer, The Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) o- 
Consutar CorrEsPonDENCE—OrriciaL Postaces—Question, Mr. Thomas ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 


Fergusson) .. en ais on te 
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Tue Mactsrracy (InEtAND)—Liwertck Asstzes—Omisston or THR Mayor 
From THE Commiss1on—Questions, Mr. Dillon ; Answers, The Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) , 

Nationa Desr (Converston) Brrt—Trusrees’ Accounrs—Question, Mr. 
8S. Hoare; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) . . 

Taz Lonpon Lasourn Marxer—Immicration or Destirvre ALIENs— 
Question, Mr. Sydney Buxton; Answer, The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Errine Forest—Proszcution oF Girstes—Question, Mr. Sydney Buxton ; 
Answer, The. Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) 

Post OrricE—OrriciIALs AT Pourrtcat Mzerinas—Question, Mr. Arthur 
eee Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 

mith) ‘ 

Lanp Law (IrELanp) Act, 1887 —Purcuasens — Questions, Mr. T. Ww. 
Russell, Mr. J. E. Ellis ; Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) 

FisneErizs (Scortaxp)—Lears.aTron+—Question, Mr. Thorburn ; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 

Arnica (West Coast) — Kina Ja Ja or Orozo — Question, Sir Robert 
Fowler; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) . 

Tue Disrurpances In TRAFALGAR Sevare—Tue Mirtany—Questions, 
Mr. Pickersgill; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Tue Disrurpances 1n TRAFALGAR Squars—Tue Poxicr (Insurtes)— 
Question, Mr. Pickersgill; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ° 

Matra—Tue New Constirvurion—Tue Parens—Question, Mr. Baumann; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry 
de Worms) 

Tue West Loypon Commerctat Banx—Questions, Mr. Cremer ; Answers, 
The Solicitor General (Sir Edward Clarke) oe 

TgonnicaL Epucation — Report or OomMMIssION ON Exementary Epvoa- 
tion—Question, Mr. F. 8. Powell; Anes The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

ParLIaMENT—OFFICES OF Prorit—Vacation OF SzaTs—Question, Mr. J. 
E. Ellis; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Lonpon Coat anp Wine Duttes Continvance—Questions, Mr. Baumann, 
Mr. Firth, Mr. Fenwick ; Answers, Mr. Speaker, The First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ° 

Ecyrt—Tue Jupcs ApvocaTE GENnERAL—Questions, Mr. Dillon ; An- 
swers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) 

Lorrerres Acts—Tue Lorrery at Sworps, ‘County Dontin —Questions, 
Mr. Clancy, Mr. T. W. Russell; Answers, The Parliamentary Under 
Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

Patvirece—Oanvassinag Mempers—Observations, Question, Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler; Reply, Mr. Speaker ee ee ee 


MOTION. 


Emigration AND ImMiGRATION (ForEIGNERS)— 
Moved, ‘That the Select Committee on Emigration and Immigration 
( (Foreigners) do consist of Seventeen Members,” —( Captain Colomb) . 
After short debaté, Motion, by léave, withdrawn. 
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[March 16.] 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—~e—— 
WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee— 
(In the Committee.) 
1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That towards making the Su 
C ante Her Majesty for the Roovies of the years pos acy wan thet thee dar of Me, 
1887 and 1888, the sum of £114,900 7s. 4d. be granted out of the Consoli ‘rund 
of the United Kingdom” oe oe oe os 
Vote agreed to. 
2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That towards making good the Suppl 
a ted to Her Majesty for the Section 4 of the = a ; on the 3lst day of March 
Kingdoe” sum of £11,704,603 be — out o: Fund of the United 
ngdom ee a 


After short debate, Moved, ** That a soineel sum of £11, 703,603 be granted out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom,”—(Mr. 7. 7. M. Healy : )\—After further 
short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. . 

Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 

upon Monday next. 


National Debt (Conversion) Bill [Bill 164]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”-—(M/r. Chancellor of 

the Kxchequer) oe ee ee oe 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “‘ having regard to great loss and injury sustained by the very large number 
of persons who hold small amounts of stock, the interest on which is proposed to be 

uced, and to the small annual reduction in the public burdens effected by the 
proposed conversion, this House thinks it inexpedient to make the change proposed.” 
—(Sir Charles Lewis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, wsthdrawn. 
Main Question put :—Bill read a second time, and committed for Tuesday 

next, at Two of the clock. 


SuprpLy—Rerort—Resolutions [15th March] reported ee os 


Resolutions 1 and 2 agreed to. 

(3.) ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £2,614,903, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, 
for or towards defraying the Charge for the following Civil Services and Revenue 
Departments for the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1889” 

Moved, “That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution : ”—After short debate, it being ten minutes to Seven of 

the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Supriy—Order for Creenitten read :—Jfoved, ‘“That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Ohair : 
Eoyrpr—Tuz Juper favenen GENERAL—RESOLUTION— 
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Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘“‘That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘this House disapproves the acceptance by a Minister of the Crown, holding 
the office of Judge Advocate General, of the duties of professional advocate to the 
ex-Khedive Ismail in the prosecution of a hostile claim against the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, as contrary to Constitutional usage and precedent, as liable to serious miscon- 
struction Abroad and at Home, and as calculated to introduce undesirable complica- 
tions into our relations with Foreign and friendly countries,’’—(Mr. Osborne Morgan,) 
instead thereof oe oe ee an . 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ”’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 126, Noes 218; Majority 92.—(Div. List, No. 43.) 


Main Question, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee upon Monday next. 


Surrry [15ra Marcu ]—Rerort [Apsournep Dzsate |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question (this day), 

‘* That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said Resolution ‘That a sum, 
not exceeding £3,614,903, be granted to Her Majesty,’on account, for or towards 
defraying the Charge for the Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1889’” 

Question again proposed :—Debate resumed ae ee 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Subsequent Resolution 

agreed to. 


MOTIONS. 
— J 


Army (Annual) Bill— 

Ordered, That the Resolution which, upon the 9th day of this instant March, was 
reported from the Committee of Supply, and which Resolution was then agreed to by 
the House, be now read :— 

‘¢ That a number of Land Forces, not exceeding 149,667, all ranks, be maintained for 
the Service of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland at Home and 
Abroad, excluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, during the year ending on the 
3lst day of March 1889.” 

Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to provide, during twelve months, for 
the Discipline and Regulation of the Army, and that Mr. Secretary Stanhope, Lord 
George Hamilton, The Judge Advocate General, and Mr. Brodrick do prepare and 
bring it in. 

Bill presented, and read the first time [Bill 179]. 

DesBaTEs AND PROCEEDINGS IN PaRLIAMENT— 
Ordered, That the Committee on Debates and Proceedings in Parliament have power to 


send for persons, papers, and records. 
Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(Mr. Jackson.) 


Handloom Weavers (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Colonel Saunderson, Mr. Macartney, 


Colonel Waring, Mr. O’ Neill) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 175] ee 
Land Perpetuity (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Macartney, Mr. T. W. Russell, 
Colonel Waring) ; presented, and read the first time | Bill 176] ee es 


Coroners’ Elections Bil]l—Ordered (Mr. Wootton Isaacson, Mr. Gourley, Mr. Ambrose, 
Colonel Hughes); presented, and read the first time [Bill 178] ee «o 


Corn Returns Bill—Ordered (Mr. Jasper More, Mr. Charles Gray, Colonel Cornwallis 
West) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 177] .. °° * 


It being One of the clock, Mr. Speaker left the Chair without Question 
put. d 
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LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 19. 
Hovsz or Lorps—Mortion ror A Serecr Commrrrez— 
Moved, ‘That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the con- 
stitution of this House,” —( Zhe Earl of Rosebery) ay “6 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words after (‘‘ That,’’) for the purpose of inserting the following 
Resolution—namely, (“it is not a safe thing to pleos the constitution of this Houso 
in the power of a Committee, nor consistent with its dignity to discuss before a Com- 
mittee the reason for its existence ; and if any changes in the constitution of this 
House are wanted they should be debated and by the House itself on the 
motion of the responsible Ministers of the Crown,’’)—( The Earl of Wemyss.) 

On Question, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Motion ?—Their Lordships divided :—Contents 50 ; Not-Contents 97: 
Majority 47. 

Resolced in the negative. 

Then the said Resolution was here inserted, and, a Question being 
stated thereupon, The Previous Question was put, Whether this Ques- 
tion shall be now put? 

Resolved in the negative. 

Universities a Bill [x. rere (The Marquess of Lothian); read 1*. 


(No. 47) . *e ee 
[8.45.] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 19. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS, 


— o-— 


Brixton Park Bitt—Instrvuction To THe CommitTEE— 
Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Committee on the Brixton Park Bill, That they 
do provide that the purchase of the Park be not made until the opinion of the rate. 
yers of Lambeth has been taken on the desirability of such purchase, and that they 
fo take evidence as to the price demanded, the maintenance of houses on any part 
of the site, and other matters affecting the property as a place of a and do 
report thereon to the House. (Mr. Broadhurst.) 7 
Amendment proposed, to leave out all the words after tho second word 
‘* purchase : ’’—Amendment agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, proposed: — After short debate, Main 
Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 
Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee on the Brixton Park Bill, That 
they do provide that the purchase of the Park be not made until the opinion of the 
ratepayers of Lambeth has been taken on the desirability of such purchase. 


QUESTIONS. 


Prisons (InELAND)— Mr. Witrrip Brunt anp Mr. Wittiam O'Baten— 
Question, Sir Charles Lewis; Answer, The ckacuasoaans. Under Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Colonel King- Harman) . he 

Factory AND Worxsnors Act, 1878 — Apreat From Tae DunpEe 
Suerurr Court—Question, Mr. E. Robertson ; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthows) an . 

Sourn Arrica—Tue Transvaat Repusitc anp ZuLvLanp—CoNnFEDERA- 
TIoN—Question, Mr. Kimber; Answer, The Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) 

War Orrice (Manvuvacrurtnc Departments) — SurzRaNNUATION Act, 
1859—Question, Colonel Hughes; Answer, The Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. E. Stanhope) ee ee oe oe 
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[ March 19.} 
Orprus (Forancs, &o.) —Tsz AnnvuaL Trinure — Questioa, Colonel 
Brid ; Answer, The Under pias of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir Jam es Fergusson) $e 


Inp1a— THE Narrve Princes—DEFENCE OF THE Front1en—Question, Sir 
Julian Goldsmid ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir 
John Gorst) . 

Banxarvrroy Court (Inetanp)—Case or Tuomas Morosey, A Prisoner 
ror Conrempt—Questions, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. Dillon ; 
Answers, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel 
King-Harman 

Sxa anp Coast Fisuerizs (InELanp)—Trawiina ww Loven Switty— 
Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, The Parliamentary Under 
Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King- -Harman) 

Crmiunat Law anp Procepure (Inetanp) Act, 1887—SENTENCE ON Mr. 
Sye.uine, at SrxmMiLEBRIpGE—Questions, Mr. Firth; Auswers, The 
Parliamentary Under Sacretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

Post Orricz (InEtanp)—Parcet Post Baskers—Questions, Mr. T. M. 
Healy ; Answers, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Civiz Servants—EmPLoyMEnt IN orsER Services—Question, Sir George 
Campbell; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) .. 


Crvi. Servants—Pouitica, Deyonstrations—Questions, Mr. Mundella, 
a z M. Healy ; Answers, ‘he First Lord of the —- (Mr. W. H. 

mith) : 

Intanp Revenve—Srame Dorigs—Amount. RECEIVED FOR APPRENTICE 
Frrs—Question, Mr. Bristowe ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson) . 

Inp1a—Tae Iron Fcroatine Dock AT Bomwsay—Question, "Admiral Field ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 
Poor Law Guarprans (InELAND)—Surcuarces on LoveHrea GuaRDIANs 
—Question, Mr. Harris; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary 
for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) ss ee ° 

Locan Government Boarp (Irezanp) — Constanutary Barraoxs, 
Baurvastor—Question, Mr. Harris; Answer, The eas oe a 
Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) .. 

Apmrratry (Suirs)—H.M.S. ‘‘ Hero ’—Question, Mr. Leatham Bright ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 

Apmiratry anp War Orrice (New) Burtpincs—Questions, Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, Mr. Dillwyn; Answers, The First Commissione: of 
Works (Mr. Plunket) ‘ 

Wares—Tirne Acrration 1x Anotesey—Distratnts at HeNnectwys— 
Question, Mr. J. Bryn Roberts; Answer, The mney of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Lorrerizes Act—Prizz Drawines at Duxpatk—Question, Mr. Johnston ; 
Answer, ‘The ae Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel 
King-Harman) 

Inisx Lanp Commisston—Juprctat Rents—Rervgns—Question, Mr. J. E. 
Ellis; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland 
(Colonel King-Harman) 

Army (Avuxitiary Foarors)—ARTILLERY VoLUNTEER Orricers—Untroru— 
Question, Mr. Mark Stewart ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) . 

Army (AUXILIARY Forcrs)— ARTILLERY VoLunrEErs AT SnozsuryNEss— 
Question, Mr. Mark Stewart ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) 

GrBRALTAR—SMUGGLING INTO Spain—Questions, Mr. Jacob Bright ; An- 
swers, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Baron Henry de 
Worms) ae 

Post Orrice—Conrracts ror Sramrs aNp STAMPED Parer—Question, 
Mr. Hanbury; Answer, The Postmas‘er Geféral (Mr. Raikes) 
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Inpta Orrice—Contracts ror Stamps anp SramPpep Parern—Questions, 
Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; Answers, The Under 
of State for India (Sir John Gorst), The Seeretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) a os 

Poor Law (ENGLAND AND Watzs)—Mancanine is Funuam Worknovse 
InrirMaRY—Question, Mr. Bond; Answer, The isthe to the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Long) 

Inp1a—TueE Port or ApEN—Question, Mr. T. Sutherland; " Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 

Nationa Desr (Oonverston) Brrr—Trusrees—Question, Mr. F. 8. 
Powell ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
Post Orrice—Pensions or Loxpon Postmen—Question, Mr. Seager Hunt; 

Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Criwz anp Ovrrace (IRELAND)—DisTURBANCES AT Ewx1s—Questions, Mr. 
Deasy, Mr. Dillon; Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) 

DistTRESsED _ (IRELAND) Act—Question, Mr. Foley; Answer, The 
Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

Centrat Arrica—Arracks By ARraB SLAVE Travers—Question, Mr. 
Kimber; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) é 

Royat Parks anp PLEASURE Garpexs—Rioumonp Parx—Tax CLARENCE 
Lanes, Rozsampron—Question, Mr. Bryce; spiel The First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) 

Tue Sweatrne System—Rerort or Mr. Burnerr— Question, Mr. 
Hanbury ; = The First Lord of the a nograxd (Mr. W. H. 

Smith) : 

Crimimvat Law AnD Pagceseas (Inxtanp) Acr, 1887— Mn. y. Oo Bare, 
M.P.—Questions, Mr. Dillon; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A, J. Balfour) 

Ramway anp Canat Trarric Birt— Question, Mr. Mundolla; kubwié, 
The President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks- Beach) 

PartiaMENTARY Unper Secretary to THE Lorp Lievrenant or IRz- 
LAND [Satary, &c.] Birr—Question, Mr. John Morley; Answer, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Riots &c. (InEtanp)—Drvumuisu, Co. Lowaroap—Question, Mr. T. M. 
Healy ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Post Orrice (IrgELanp)—Ewnnis Post Orrice—Question, Mr. Deasy; An- 
swer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) > 


MOTIONS. 


——— 


Local Government (England and Wales) Bill—Morion ror 
Leave. First Reapinc— 

Moved, *‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend the laws relating to Local 
Government in England and Wales; and for other — connected therewith,’’ 
—(Mr. Ritchie) : 

After long debate, Question pat, and agreed te —Bill ordered (Mr. William 

Henry Smith, Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Long) ; presented, and read the first time. [Bill 182.] 


Sunpay Cxosine Acts (IrELanp)—-Nomrnarion or Serect CommiTrEE— 


Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland be a Member of the 
said Committee ”’ os es 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
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Sunpay Crostne Acts (Inetanp)—continued. 

Moved, ‘‘That Mr, William Johnston be a Member of the said Com- 
mittee :’’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Other 
Members nominated. 

Moved, “That Mr. T. W. Russell be a Member of the said Com- 
mittee :”—After short debate, Question put and agreed to:—Other 
Members nominated: — Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records ; Five to be the quorum. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—- 


Parliamentary Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland | Salary, &c.]— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Moved, *‘ That it is expedient to make regulations for the office of Under Secretary 
and of Parliamentary Under epumiied to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,”’—({Mr. 
Arthur Balfour) 

After debate, Question put: :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 159, Noes 

103; Majority 56.—(Div. List, No. 44.) 

Boved, ‘‘'Yhat the Chairman do report these Resolutions to the House: ” 
—After short debate, Ifoved, ‘‘ That the Question be now put,”—( Mr. 
W. H. Smith :)—Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 146, 
Noes 86 ; Majority 60.—(Div. List, No. 45.) 

Question pu ut, “That the Chairman do report these Resolutions to the 
House :°—The Committee divided ; Ayes 144, Noes 86; Majority 58. 
(Div. List, No. 46.) 

(1.) Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be pro- 


Lieutenant of Ireland. 
(2.) Resolved, That it is expedient to make regulations for the Office of Under Secre- 
tary and of Parliamentary Under Sccretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) Bill [Bill 118)— 
Order for Second Reading read j — 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill [Bill 131)— 
Order for Second Reading read oe ve 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 

Moved, ‘That this House do now adjoura,”—(Mr. 7. M. Healy :)— 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Army (Annual) Bill [Bill 179}— 
Order for Second Reading read Py 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday. 


Copyright (Musical Compositions) Bill on win 
‘ - Order for Committee read .. ae ° ve 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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MOTIONS. 
—o——— 
City of London (Fire Inquests) Bill— 
Select Committee nominated : —List of the Committee .. 04 
Glebe Lands Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Stanhope, Mr. Raikes, Mr. Stuart- wits 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 180] oe ee oe 
Ways anp Mezans 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill ) Resolutions [March 16] reported, and agreed to :— 
Bill ordered (Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chaneellor of the ee Mr. Jackson) ; re 
and read the first time oe 
Local Government (England and Wales) feiietais Bill —Ordered ( Mr. Ritchie, 
Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Long) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 181] ee es 
Navy Estrmatss— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee oe 
[12.30.] 
LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 20. 
Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill (No. 22}— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. 
Bill to be printed, as amended; and to be read 5° on 1 Friday next. 
(No. 48.) 
Land Transfer Bill (No. 21)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”,—( The Lord Chancellor) 


Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘ this day six months,”)—( Zhe Lord Arundell of Wardour :)— 
After debate, Amendment (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


After further short debate, Original Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* 
accordingly. 


EMIGRATION oF Pensioners to New Zeatanp—Question, Lord Sandhurst ; 
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Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War (Lord Harris) i q ; 1775 
7.30. 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 20. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—_—o— 
South Indian Railway Billi (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time’”’ oe «. 1776 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and 
passed, 
QUESTIONS. 
—) — 
Post Orrrce—Panrcet Post ro New Zeatanp—Question, Mr. Tomlinson ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) ee ee 1777 
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Army (Auxmiary Forcss)—Tuse Artintery Votunrerrs — Martint- 
Henry Rirtes—Question, Mr. Howard Vincent; Answer, The Secre- 


tary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) .. 1777 
Tae Foop Sorpry—Foretcn Meat—Question, Captain Cotton ; ; Answer, 
The President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) .. 1778 


Tue Foop Surprry—Apvutreratep CreEesze From Canapa — Question, 
Captain Cotton; Auswer, The Secretary to the Local Government 


Board (Mr. Long) : .. 1778 
Irisa Lanp Coanieiinein Miracle OF Conpitioxs— Question, Mr. J. E. 
Ellis; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) .. 1779 


Supreme "Court or JupicaturE Act, 1875 — Visitors or CHANCERY 
Lunatics—Question, Mr. Picton; Answer, The oe of State for 
the Home Depertment (Mr. Matthews) aa »« 1779 
Law snp Justice (EncLanp anp Wa Es) — Prosates anp Lerrers oF 
ApInistraTion — Disrricr Propate Reoistries — Question, Mr. 
Tomlinson; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) .. 1780 
Tue Toreration Act—NonconrorMists In YorKsSHIRE—Questions, Mr. 
Handel Ovssham; Answers, The maneny of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Matthews) .. 1782 
Irisu Lanp Commisston—Svus-Commisstons IN "Lonarorp—Questions, Mr. 
T. M. Healy; Answers, The —— Under Secretary for Ire- 
land (Colonel King-Harman) «+ 1783 
Fisuzries (ENGLAND aNnD Wa.es) — Reaut. ation or Fiswertes 1n Mone- 
caMBE Bay—Questions, Lord Edward Cavendish, Mr. T. E. Ellis, Mr. 
Esslemont ; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 1784 
War Orrice (Srorzs)—Satz or Disuszp Crioraine — Question, Mr. 
Hanbury; Answer, The Financial Secretary, War Department (Mr. 
Brodrick) .. ee 1785 
Lanp Purcuass (IrEtanp) Act, 1885 —Tue SKINNERS’ Estate, Co. Lonpoy- 
perry—Questions, Mr. J. E. Ellis, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) .. 1786 
Nationat Desr (Conversion) Bitt—Pensions To Nartonat Scxoor 
Teacners—Question, Mr. D. Sullivan; Answer, The Ohancellor of the 


Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) . .. 1787 
Post Orrick —OrFIciaLs aT Pourrtcat MEETINGS _ Question, Mr. D. 
Sullivan; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) -. 1788 


Torqvay Harspour anv Disrricr Act, 1886—THe Satvation Axmy— 
Questions, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Barran ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) .. -. 1788 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE Navy—Oarraw Hatt, Director or Nava. 
INTELLIGENCE—Question, Lord Charles Beresford; Answer, The First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) os .- 1790 

Wares—Tue Trrns. Acrration—Disturpances 1n ANGLESEY—Question, 

Mr. J. Bryn Roberts; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Matthews) ee e .. 1791 

LocaL Govmaine Boarp (Ingetanp)—Payments To Roap Contractors 
— Trrperary, N.R. — Question, Mr. P. J. O’Brien; Answer, The 
Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 1791 

Hayti—Imrrisonment oF Mr. Cotes—Questivn, Colonel Duncan; An- 


swer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) -. 1791 
ParwiaMent-—Enicipinity or Foreron Acenrs—Question, Mr. Tomlinson ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. 1792 


Revisep Epirion or tue Strarures—Pesrication—Question, Mr. Howell; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Pusuic Trustee Brrt—Question, Mr. Howard Vincent ; Answer, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ee os 1798 
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Titne Rentcuance—LecisLation—Question, Mr. H. Gardner; Answer, 
The First Lord of the berg | (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. . 
Tue Merroroniran Boarp or Works—Question, Mr. Firth; Answer, 


The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W.H. Smith) .. 

Bustness oF THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. John Morley, Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith), The sa of State for the Home a (Mr. 


Matthews) .. 
Locat GovERNMENT (ENoranp ‘ano Wates)—Poor Law Gvarprans— 
Question, Mr. Broadhurst; Answer, The President of the Local 


Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Crmuivat Law anp Procepure (IRELAND) Acr, 1887—Mr. P. O’Brien, 
M.P.— Question, Mr. Dillon; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) ° o° ve 


MOTIONS. 


_—__ | hl COCO 


EmicraTion AND Imuicration (Forrigners)— Nomination or SeEvEcr 

CommITTEE— 

Moved, ‘That the Select Committee on Emigration and Immigration 
(Foreigners) do consist of Seventeen Members,’’--( Captain Colomb) .. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word: “‘ Seventeen,” in order to 
insert the word ‘‘N ineteen,”—( Mr. Fenwick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Seventeen’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion : ”’—Question put, and negatived. 

Question, “That the word ‘ Nineteen ’ be there inserted, put,” and 
agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—List of the Committee 


Public Worship Facilities Bill—Ordered (Mr. Salt, Baron Dimsdale, Mr. Morrison, 
Mr. Whitmore) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 183] . 


Public Health (Prevention of Infectious Diseases, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Hastings, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Francis Powell, Mr. Wharton, Mr. pte: pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 184] ee ‘ ° 


Clerks of the Peace Bill—Ordered (Mr. Brunner, Mr. Tatton Egerton, Captain Cotton, 
Mr. Walter M‘Laren); presented, and read the first time [Bill 185] .. ° 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o——. 


National Debt (Conversion) Bill [Bill 164 ]}— 
Bill considered in Committee ., 
After some time spent therein, Moved, “That the Chairman do report 


the Bill, as amended, to the House : ’—After short debate, Question 
put, and agreed to: :—Bill reported :—After further short debate, Bill, as 


amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


East India (Purchase and Construction of Railways) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee ee - we 
Bill reported, without Amendment; to be read the third time upon 

Thursday. 
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Business or tHe Hovse—Oarver or Pustic Bustness—Observations, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ; Question, Mr. T. 
M. Healy; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith .. es -. 1848 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


—_—0—— 


Memoranpum or Sir Onartes Warren (Mr. Baccattay)—Resoivtion— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House regrets that the Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan Police 
should, in an official Memorandum read to his subordinates, have reflected on the 
administration of the Law by Mr. Ernest Baggallay, one of the Stipendiary Magis- 
trates of the Metropolis, and is of opinion that such a course must tend to produce a 
most prejudicial effect by weakening the authority of the i cers over the Police 
within his jurisdiction,’ —(Mr. Pickersgill) - 1848 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Question be not now put, my Mr. Seere- 

tary Matthews :) — After debate, Motion for Previous Question and 
Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Worxmen (Wootwicu anp Enrretp)— Motion for a Select Committee, 
Colonel Hughes oe oe os -. 1868 


[House counted out] [10.40.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21. 
QUESTION. 


Locat Government Boarp (IretaAnp)—Payments To Roap Contractors 
—Trererary, N.R.—Question, Mr. P. J. O’Brien; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) oe . 1872 





Orpers or THE Day— 

Ordered, That the Committee on the Consolidated Fund Bill (No. 1) and the Considera- 
tion of the National Debt (Conversion) Bill, as amended, have precedence of the 
Orders of the Day subsequent to the Land "Law (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill ; 
and that so much of the Standing Orders, ‘‘ Sittings of the House,” as relates to the 
interruption of Business, and the Adjournment of the House at half-past Five, 
and at Six o’clock, be a during To-day’s Sitting, until the proceedings on 
the Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill and the National Debt (Conversion) Bill are 
concluded,—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Land Law (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill [Bill 1|— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Jr. Parnell) .. 1873 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘no Bill providing for a composition of arrears of rent in Ireland will be 
satisfactory to this House, and effectual for the relief of the tenantr, which does not at 
the same time deal with their debts to other creditors besides the landlords,” —(Mr. 
Powelj- Williams,)-—instead thereof, 
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Land Law (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bili—continued. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 243, Noes 328 ; Majority 85 

Division List, Ayes and Noes pe oe ee 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


National Debt (Conversion) Bill [Bill 164]— 
Order for Consideration, as amended, read . . es es 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be re-committed,”—( Mr. Cozens-Hardy :)—Ques- 
tion put, and agreed to. 
Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee, That they have power to consider 


a Clause to cmpower trustees to invest the proceeds of funds converted or exchanged 
under the Bill in certain other securities. 


Bill considercd in Committee :—An Amendment made; Bill reported; as 
amended, considered :—Further Amendments made ; Bill to be read the 
third time 7o morrow. 


It being twenty-five minutes after Six of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House without Question put. 


. 
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LORDS. 





SAT FIRST. 


Monpay, Maxcu 19. 
The Duke of Rutland, after the death of his brother. 


COMMONS. 


— o——_ 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


Mownpvay, Marcu 5. 
- For the Chichester Division of Sussex, v. The Honble. Charles Henry Gordon 
Lennox, Earl of March, Chiltern Hundreds. 


Fripay, Maron 9. 
For Merthyr Tydvil, v. Charles Herbert James, esquire, Manor of Northstead. 


Monpay, Marcu 12. 
For Glamorgan County (Western or Gower Division), v. Frank Ash Yeo, esquire, 

deceased. 

Tuvurspay, Marcu 15. 


For Leicestershire (Melton Division), v. The Right honble. John James Robert 
Manners, G.C.B., commonly called Lord John Manners, now Duke of 


Rutland, called up to the House of Peers. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Tuvurspay, Marcu 15. 
County of Sussex (South Western or Chichester Division)—Lord Walter Caarles 
Gordon Lennox. 


Tusespay, Marcu 20. 
Merthyr Tydvil Borough—David Alfred Thomas, esquire. 














HANSARD’S 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 


THE 


Taxirp Sxgsston or tHe Twenry-FourtrH PARLIAMENT OF THE 


Unitep KiInGpom oF 


APPOINTED TO MEET 5 AvGuSsT, 


Year oF THE RBgIGN OF 


Great Brirain AND IRELAND, 


1886, IN THE FiFTIETH 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





SECOND VOLUME OF SESSION 


1888. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 2nd March, 1888. 





MINUTES. }]—Pustic Buis—First Reading— 
Church Discipline * (27) ; Ecclesiastical Pro- 
cedure ® (28). 

Seeond Reading—Lunacy Acts Amendment (22). 

Select Committee—Truro Cathedral Fabric and 
Services (3) ; Lord Ker (Marquess of Lothian) 
added ; Lord Magheramorne disch. 


HOUSE OF LORDS—CONSTITUTION OF 
THE HOUSE, 
WITHDRAWAL OF MOTION. 


HE EARL or DUNRAVEN: It 
may be convenient ifI state to your 
Lordships that I do not intend to bring 
forward the Motion which stands in my 
name for Tuesday next, relating to the 
constitution of this House, but that I 
intend, with the ission of the 


House, to bring in a Bill dealing with 
the subject as soon as possible. 
VOL. COOXXIIT. [rxrep srnares. } 





TECHNICAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1887. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp NORTON, in rising to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland, What steps have 
been taken preparatory to the Technical 
Instruction Act for Scotland coming into 
operation ; whether there has been any 
expression of public opinion for or 
against it; and, if he wi present to the 

ouse any instructions which may have 
been sent out from his Dipernens 
on the subject? said, the Technical 


Instruction Act for Scotland was 
in the midnight hours at the fag end of 
last Session. A similar Bill for land 


was postponed, but now it was about 
immediately to be revived. It seemed 
to him, however, of the greatest import- 
ance that before they came to consider 
the English Bill, they should know what 
ry were being taken, or were found 
to be necessary, to bring the Scottish 
Act into operation, and how, in fact, the 
Scottish people looked upon the Aot 


B 








3 Technical Schools 


with which they were now for the first 
time brought face to face. He con- 
sidered that the Scottish Act was pre- 
ferable to the English Bill in this 
respect, that it put the establishment 
and maintenance of these schools into 
the hands of the existing school boards; 
whereas the English Bill proceeded to 
constitute a new and additional Agency 
of Public Instruction—namely, the 
Local Authorities. But both the Scot- 
tish Act and the English Bill agreed 
in this very great defect—that they 
gave no definition whatever of what 


was meant by technical instruction, | pose 


except that it was to be anything 
or everything that from time to time 
the Department of Science and Art 
might choose to give grants for. He 
really wanted to know how that very 
shrewd nation, the Scotch, looked upon 
an Act which was to give this indefinite, 
unlimited power of public educational 
undertaking and taxation? He had 
no wish to dispute what he be- 
lieved they were all agreed upon—that 
some improvement of technical in- 
struction for our artizans was much to 
be desired ; but the more important it 
was, the more they should take care 
that the best means were taken to secure 
the object in view. He had no doubt 
there were some manufacturers—but, 
certainly, they were far from being all, 
and he would say they did not include 
the most enterprizing—who would be 
very happy eahens better apprentices 
trained for them at public expense. 
There were many of the manufacturers 
of this country who were already pro- 
viding special instruction for their own 
workmen. There were also Companies 
and Institutes and Endowments, which 
were all increasingly meeting these re- 

uirements of education infinitely better 
than public authorities could. The 
only question was whether such pro- 
vision—no doubt the best—could be 
expected to be sufficient for the require- 
ments of the whole country. At all 
events, he thought they would be 
agreed that they should take the greatest 
a. eare that, in enabling public 

odies to undertake this work of tech- 
nical education, they should not check 
or supersede that which was by far the 
best mode for the special training of the 
artizans of this country. If technical 
schools were intended to undertake train- 
ing workmen for manufacturers, as in a 
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small way was already being done by the 
industriel schools for children thrown 
on the State, they would incur the 
Protectionist objection to such schools 
which had been made in America— 
that they had no right to levy a gene- 
ral tax for particular interests. But 
if, on the other hand, these techni- 
cal schools were intended to be strictly 
confined to the elementary technical in- 
struction which was applicable to all 
arts and trades, the question then arose 
whether our higher elementary schools 
were not already sufficient for the pur- 
or easily adaptable to it. He was 
afraid that if the public authorities got 
this work into their hands, they would 
very soon aim at something much 
further—the establishment of national 
workshops throughout the country. That 
was not a vain fear, because the danger 
had already been experienced and pro- 
tested against by manufacturers in York- 
shire. Technical instruction, undefined 
as in the Act, would mean to most minds 
a secondary stage of education; and if 
only such teaching as design drawing 
or use of common tools were meant, 
it should be so distinctly stated. He 
would be glad if the noble Marquess 
could tell him whether there was to 
be a special Code to regulate these 
technical schools, and if any provision 
had been made for training masters and 
teachers specially. for these schools. 
The English Bill proposed to submit the 
establishment of such schools to a poll 
of ratepayers under the Baliot Act. If 
that clause were to be dropped there 
would be the contrary danger of their 
establishment without any consultation 
of the ratepayers. He understood his 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Lo- 
thian) would lay before the House 
the actual instructions which had been 
issued from his Department preparatory 
to these schools coming into operation, 
and he thought it was essential that 
they should without delay be put in 
possession of those instructions before 
they were called upon to consider the 
promised Technical Schools Bill for 
England. 

Lorp LAMINGTON said, he had to 
complain that under the Scottish Act of 
last year, which was an ill-considered 
and most objectionable measure, the 
school boards had power to embark in 
enormous expenditure, and future boards 
would have no power to check the system 
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5 Technical Schools 
they had ina ted. The old paro- 
chial system of Scotland was the admi- 
ration of the whole Continent, and he 
did not think matters had been im- 
pues by the establishment of school 
oards and compulsory education. The 
Technical Instruction Act did not define 
anything at all, and he contended that 
to give such powers it gave to any school 
boards was to saddle upon the inhabi- 
tants any amount of expenses. He 
thought that Scotland had been over- 
legislated for in educational matters, 
and he hoped the noble Marquess had no 
intention of putting the Act into operation. 
Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lorn1an), who was 
very imperfectly heard, said, he felt 
some difficulty in answering the two 
speeches to which their pm Pe had 
just listened, but he would do so as best 
ecould. The noble Lord who asked 
for the production of Papers (Lord 
Norton) had asked a number of Ques- 
tions, to some of which he (the Marquess 
of Lothian) hoped to be able to give an 
answer. The Technical Instruction Act 
not having yet come into operation, he 
had no experience upon which to give 
information. But the noble Lord who 
spoke last (Lord Lamington) objected to 
the Act altogether. He (the Marquess 
of Lothian) regretted that the noble 
Lord had not been present at the mid- 
night hours of last Session, to which 
allusion had been made, to move the 
rejection of the Bill. That, it appeared 
to him, would have been the time to 
have raised the objections the noble 
Lord now stated. As to the concluding 
portion of the noble Lord’s remarks, he 
understood his noble Friend to suggest 
that he should treat the Act of last year 
as non-existent. He (the Marquess of 
Lothian) was not prepared to be so dis- 
respectful to Parliament as to take no 
notice whatever of an Act that had been 
passed by both Houses. But the ques- 
tions raised by the noble Lord (Lord 
Norton) were not very easy to answer, 
because his noble Friend seemed to 
imagine that there were duties per- 
taining to the Scottish Education De- 
partment which did not actually fall 
on that Department. He asked whe- 
ther any Code had been prepared b 
the Scottish Education Department with 
the view of carrying out the Act of last 
year? The preparation of a Code to 
regulate the grants to Technical Schools 
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a not rest ~ the ray ag sneer 
ment, but with the Departnient 
of Saeee and Art, and the Scottish 
Education me gr had not pre- 
pared such a e. All that Depart- 
ment was empowered to do was simply 
to show how far it was possible to take 
action under the Act of last year; and 
the Circular which had been issued was 
not, as the noble Lord supposed, in the 
nature of an instruction, but simply in 
the nature of a guidance, and for the 
information of Scottish school boards as 
to what was possible under the Act, 
with a view of eliciting from them what 
they thought would be desirable, and 
what would be the best means of giving 
effect to the provisions of the Statute. 
With reference to the question of ap- 
prenticeship, one of the chief reasons 
why an Act of this kind was desired in 
Scotland was that the whole system of 
apprenticeship had been entirely altered 
by the sub-division of labour and many 
other causes affecting labour. It was, 
therefore, desired that some means 
should be introduced by which young 
men should receive training, and be 
enabled to make use of the training 
which was required. As to the intro- 
duction of the Technicai Instruction Act 
into every school, he did not himself 
believe it would have much effect so far 
as the elementary schools were con- 
cerned. He thought it was rather in 
the secondary schools that the Act would 
have most effect. But the principal ad- 
vantage of the Act would be found in 
connection with the establishment of 
evening schools for technical instruction 
for those who desired it. With re- 
gard to the definition of ‘‘ technical 
schools,”’ he entirely agreed with his 
hon. Friend that no practical definition 
had been given, pts anyone who had 
tried for himself to give a practical defi- 
nition would have found himself ex- 
ceedingly puzzled todo so. He had no 
means of ascertaining at that moment 
what advantage would be taken of the 
Act by the people of Scotland, and he 
did not know how many school boards 
would take advantage of it. It was im- 
ssible at present to go beyond what 
e had been doing—namely, issuing 
from the Department a Circular stating 
what was the view of the Department of 
the advantages of the Act, and askin 
the opinions of the school boards an 
the public upon the form in which it 
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should come into force. If the noble 
Lord would do him the honour to come 
to Dover House, he would be most happy 
to give him all the information in his 
power, and to answer as far as he could 
questions that could not be so easily 
answered in that House. As to layin 
upon the Table the Circular that had 
been issued by the Department, he did 
not think there would be any objection 
to doing so. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
did not share in the views of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Lamington) as to 
the legislation of last Session. He asked 
whether the noble Marquess could tell 
the House of any school boards in Scot- 
land that had taken action under the 
Bill of last year ? 

Tue Marquzss or LOTHIAN, in 
reply, said, that many formalities must 
be complied with first, and it was quite 
impossible under the Act for any school 
board to take advantage of the Act until 
after the elections ; and the whole ques- 
tion must come before the Department 
before the schools were established. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 22.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvry), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, that there 
really was nothing to explain with which 
the House was not already fully ac- 

uainted, the Bill having been passed 
three times through their Lordships’ 
House without any substantial changes. 
It would be enough to recall shortly the 
leading points in the Bill, which were— 
(1) The introduction of a judicial autho- 
rity for ordering the detention of a per- 
son as a lunatic; (2) orders of detention 
to come to an end unless renewed ; (3) 
protection to medical men and others 
against vexatious actions where they 
have acted in good faith; (4) restric- 
tions on opening new private asylums; 
(5) various amendments with a view to 
consolidating the Lunacy Laws. It 
would be remembered that the Bill was 
accepted by him from the noble and 
learned Lord Signe Herschell), to whom 
it was handed down by the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Selborne). While 
dealing with some subjects of a very 
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delicate and controversial kind, it had 
been accepted as a valuable measure in 
all quarters, though, no doubt, regarded 
as in the nature of a compromise, and 
not, indeed, going so far as he himself 
might desire. It had already received 
very full and careful consideration in 
their Lordships’ House; and having 
been adopted at some stage of its his- 
tory by each Party represented in 
“another place,” it might be e 

to be received in a like spirit there, If 
the House should pass the Bill in good 
time, no blame would attach to the 
House or the Government if the Bill 
did not become law in this Session. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2+.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
echoed the wish of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack that the Bill 
might become law, and that no obstruc- 
tive tactics “elsewhere” wouldiprevent so 
important a measure from being added 
to the Statute Book. He regretted, 
however, that the Government had not 
taken steps to put an end to the scandals 
which were alleged to exist by getting 
rid of the licensed houses. As long as 
what Lord Shaftesbury called ‘the evil 
system of profit’”’ continued to exist, as 
long as the incarceration of a fellow- 
creature in a mad-house should be 
the source of large profit to any- 
one, so long might they expect a con- 
tinuance of the scandals to which he 
alluded. He noticed, therfore, with 
regret that existing licensed houses 
were not to be interfered with. The 
only way to prevent scandals, as private 
asylums were to be continued, would be 
a thorough system of visitation; but the 
present system could not be thus de- 
scribed, the Lunacy Commissioners being 
too few in number to inquire closely 
into the cases of 80,000 lunatics. He 
strongly advocated the establishment of 
houses for the reception of paying 
patients by the Local Authorities. The 
authorities, he felt sure, would be the 
gainers. There was a large number of 
persons in asylums who were supported 
at the public expense, and who were 
able to support themselves ; and if pro- 
vision were made for receiving paying 
patients at moderate rates, the expendi- 
ture of the counties might be consi- 
derably reduced. However, he did not 
intend to offer any opposition to the 















9 Navy—Iron-clads on 
second reading, and hoped that the Bill 
would not this year be included in the 
‘* massacre of the innocents”’ at the end 
of the Session. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


NAVY—IRON-CLADS ON THE INDIAN 


STATION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Viscount MIDLETON, in rising to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 


ther it is the fact that there is not a 
single iron-clad on the Indian Station ; 
and, if so, what steps will be taken for 
the construction of a dock at Bombay ? 
said, that publicity had recently been 
given to a statement, which came appa- 
rently from a well-informed source, that 
there was not an iron-clad on the In- 
dian Station, and that this was due to 
the absence of dock accommodation. 
The statement might be exaggerated, 
and, if so, it was desirable it should be 
corrected, for such statements produced 
an idea of weakness at home and abroad, 
which it was undesirable should pre- 
vail. We knew that the French had a 
numerous, if not a powerful, squadron, of 
the doings of which we had heard a 
good deal lately ; and the Germans had 
a squadron on the coast of Africa. The 
French ships at Tonquin were within 
easy reach of Calcutta and Madras. He 
did not know whether the French or the 
Germans had any iron-clads, but it 
seemed strange that we should leave 
without the protection of a single iron- 
clad so large a coast and two important 
coaling stations. As to dock accommo- 
dation, we had spent £70,000 at Bom- 
bay on a dock available for ships of 
comparatively small size, but not large 
enough for anything in the shape of an 
iron-clad, and scarcely large enough for 
sea-going cruisers. The only available 
docks were at Hong Kong, the Cape, 
and Mauritius, and the passage of iron- 
clads through the Suez Canal was at- 
tended with considerable delay and ex- 
pense. Some years ago there was a 
scheme for constructing a dock at Bom- 
bay, but it fell through, mainly on ac- 
count of the inability of the Secretary of 
State for India to provide the necessary 
funds. He ho that the same dis- 


ability would not attach to any such 
scheme now. He was told that lately 
instructions had been sent to an engi- 
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neer officer in the Bombay Presidency 
to prepare plans and sections for the 
construction of a dock,and he trusted that 
the work would soon be commenced. 
Lorpv ELPHINSTONE, in reply, 
said, it was quite true that we had no 
iron-clad on the East Indian Station, as 
the Government considered that neither 
the requirements of the Service nor 
those of British commerce necessitated 
—at present, at any rate—the placing 
of an iron-clad on that station. The 
Bacchante, the present flagship, was an 
iron ship, sheathed with wood and my 
pered, and was considered by the Ad- 
miralty better suited for the require- 
ments of the East Indian Station than 
an iron-clad—so much so that the Ad- 
miralty were deliberately sending an- 
other ship of the same class out to 
relieve her. With regard to the dock 
accommodation, the Admiralty were 
fully alive to the necessity of having 
a dock at Bombay capable of taking in 
armoured ships, shouldit be found neces- 
sary to place one on that station, and 
they were in communication with the 
India Office on the subject. There was 
a dock at the Mauritius which would 
take in any of the vessels on the Indian 
Station with the exception of the flag- 
ship, and there were docks at Singapore 
— the Cape of Good Hope which 
would take in a second-class iron-clad. 
In reply to a Question put in the House 
of Commons, Sir John Gorst had said— 


‘* Estimates and plans are being prgsres and 
schemes have been submitted by the Secretary 
of State to the consideration of the Admiralty 
as to providing graving dock accommodation in 
Bombay Harbour for iron-clads and large mer- 
cantile steamers.” 


The relative strength of our squadron 
there compared favourably with that of 
any foreign Power; and so long as that 
preponderance was maintained there 
was no object in strengthening it by 
the addition of an iron-clad. As com- 
tg with the French Squadron in the 

st Indies, the French had three ves- 
sels and three gunboats, mounting 33 
guns, as against our 13 ships with 100 


guns, independeiit of two double turret 
vessels and two gunboats in Bombay 
Harbour. The noble Lord suggested 


that the French Squadron from Saigon 
and Tonquin might make an attack on 
Calcutta before our ships could be 
brought round from Bombay. He must 
point out that Saigon was in China, and 








il Extraordinary 


that it would be the duty of the Admiral 
on that station to look after French 
a The French force numbered 11, 
inclusive of six gun vessels, mounting 
56 guns; in addition to which they had 
19 small gunboats of 112 to i120 tons, 
carrying two guns each, in reserve. 
These small gunboats were, however, 
for river and harbour service. The Bri- 
tish China Squadron numbered 19 ves- 
sels, with 121 guns, two of which were 
iron-clads. As the object of the noble 
Viscount was to call attention to the 
want of dock accommodation at Bom- 
bay, he could only say it was at present 
under the consideration of the India 
Office and the Admiralty. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross) said, he could 
not allow a question as to dock accom- 
modation at Bombay to pass without 
saying one or two words. He felt quite 
as much as did the noble Lord behind 
him the absolute neceasity of proper dock 
accommodation at Bombay, and he was 
happy to say he had every reason to 
believe that the correspondence between 
the Admiralty and the India Office was 
now rapidly drawing to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Not a moment should be 
lost on his part, after the matter had 
been arranged with the Admiralty, in 
carrying out the works at Bombay, 
which he held to be necessary for the 
defence, not only of India, but also of 
the commerce of the United Empire. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, he feared 
that the noble Lord who had answered 
the Question on behalf of the Govern- 
ment had taken a rose-coloured view of 
the situation. Some of the dock accom- 
modation mentioned was not of a public 
character. The ron Duke, which was 
not one of the largest vessels, found the 
gy difficulty in docking at Hong 

ong, and other vessels had been 
obliged to go to Nagasaki and other 
docks belonging to Foreign Powers. 
We could not always reckon on such 
accommodation being available. It was 
preposterous that, with our enormous 
commerce in the Indian Seas, we should 
not have dock accommodation for an 
iron-clad. Mention had been made of 
two Foreign Powers which had squadrons 
in these waters, but there was a third 
which was rapidly increasing its naval 
strength in the China Seas. He ho 
that the Government would lose no time 
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in constructing a proper dock at Bombay, 
and in giving their serious attention to 
the insufficiency of the dock accommo- 
dation at Hong Kong. 


EXTRAORDINARY TITHE—TITHE 
RENTCHARGE (EXTRAORDINARY) RE- 
DEMPTION ACT, 1886.—QUESTION. 


Tuz CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Duke of Bucktnenam and Cranpos) 
said, it would be in the recollection of 
their Lordships that in the year 1886 
the question of extraordinary tithe re- 
ceived a great deal of notice in conse- 
quence of certain occurrences which 
drew public attention to it. At the 
same time, a Bill was being passed 
through Parliament for the settlement 
of the question, which, no doubt, de- 
manded as early a settlement as pos- 
sible. Although it was considered that 
some difficulties might arise in the ad- 
justmont of the matter, the Land Com- 
missioners, in their Report last year, 
said that it was not possible to foresee 
causes of delay which might arise in 
carrying out the Act, but that endea- 
vours would be made to bring the 
work as near completion as possible 
at the close of the next financial year. 
They were now approachiag the close 
of the financial year, but as yet 
there were no signs of the comple- 
tion of the work.. Meanwhile, there 
had been much difficulty in connection 
with the collection of tithe, and there 
were many refusals to pay pending a 
settlement of the question. As there 
had been no notification of any progress 
being made in the matter since the a 
Commissioners issued a paragraph a 
year ago, he ventured to ask the Go- 
vernment, Whether they can inform the 
House when the Land Commissioners 
for England are likely to announce 
their first case of ascertained capital 
value of extraordinary tithe re Redemp- 
tion Act, 1886? 

Eart BROWNLOW, in reply, said, 
that the Land Commissioners for Eng- 
land expected to be able to grant eerti- 
ficates of the capital value of extra- 
ordinary tithe in certain parishes in 
the course of the next few days. He 
might add that further information upon 
the subject would be found in the last 
year’s annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners. 
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Law and 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill for better enforcing Church disci- 


pline—Was presented by The Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; read 1*. (No. 27.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROCEDURE BIL [H.L. ] 
_A Bill for amending the procedure in eccle- 
siastical cases touching the doctrine and ritual 
of the Church of England—Was presented by 
(Ne a Archbishop of Canterbury ; read 1°*. 
0. 28. 


House adjourned at half past Five o'clock, 


to Monday next, a quarter before 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 2nd March, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Szrecr Commrrrer — Pilotage, 
appointed. 

Surrty—considered in Committee—Resolutions 
[March 1] reported. 


QUESTIONS. 
— I 


LAND ACT (IRELAND) 1870—REPAY- 
MENT OF LOANS. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If the 
time for repayment of the loans to pur- 
chasers, under the Irish Land Act of 
1870, has been extended to the full ex- 
tent proposed in the Land Act of last 
year; and, if not, can he state on what 
grounds? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): Sub-section 1 of Section 24 
of the Land Act (Ireland) 1887, has 
been carried out to the fuil extent con- 
templated by the Legislature. The 
power of further extension of the period 
of repayment given by Sub-section 2 is 
optional and dependent upon special cir- 
cumstances; very few applications for 
the exercise of it have been received ; 
only four are now open; and these are 
under the consideration of the Board of 
Works. 

Mr. LEA: By “ optional,” do you 
mean optional for the Treasury or 
optional for the persons ? 

Mr. JAOKSON: Optional for the 
Treasury, of course. I believe the 
words of the Act are, “it may be ex- 
tended.” I should be glad to speak to 
the hon. Gentleman about it. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—MR. 
GEORGE ROBERTSON. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Mr. George Robertson, who was arrested 
in Glasgow on December 1, 1887, on a 
charge of having forged an order to an 
iron broker to sell 15,000 tons of iron 
with a view of influencing the iron 
market; whether it is true that the con- 
sent of the Crown to Robertson’s libera- 
tion was not given for a week after his 
ccmmittal for further examination, 
although bail was applied for at that 
date, and that, after his liberation on 
bail, his agent on his behalf made re- 
arg applications to the Fiscal to have 

im brought to trial on bail in order 
that he might have an opportunity of 
proving his innocence ; whether, on the 
22nd instant, the Fiscal informed Mr. 
Robertson’s agent that he 

ainst him were to be abandoned ; and, 
whether, as Mr. Robertson has suffered 
three weeks’ imprisonment, has been 
obliged to part with his furniture te 
make up the bail money, and has lost 
his situation and cannot obtain another 
with the stigma of a grave charge un- 
disposed of, he will either direct that he 
be brought to trial and afforded an 
opportunity of clearing himself or admit 
that the authorities acted on mistaken 
information in his case ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and S&t. 
Andrew’s Universities) : I am aware of 
what was done inthis case, The accused 
person was not admitted to bail for a 
week, and would not have beenadmitted 
sooner under any circumstances when 
the charge was of so serious a nature. 
It is the fact that the accused’s solicitor 
called on the Procurator Fiscal more 
than once to ask when the trial 
would take place, and that on the 22nd 
of February he was informed that no 
further proceedings would be taken at 
present. I am not prepared to order a 
trial; and I am not prepared to admit 
that the authorities acted on mistaken 
information in the case. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—DIs- 
TURBANCE AT DROMORE, CO. TYRONE. 

Mr. P. M’DONALD (Sligo, N.) (for 
Mr. M. J. Kenny) (Tyrone, 


id) asked 
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the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If 14 persons were 
summoned before the Dromore, County 
Tyrone, Bench of Magistrates, and sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment (with option of fine) for lighting 
tar barrels on the occasion of the release 
of Mr. William O’Brien, M.P. from 
prison—namely, 21st January ; if it is a 
fact that the police did not intervene 
until the celebration had proceeded for 
a considerable time, and then not on the 
grounds of its alleged illegality, but 
what they considered its undue pro- 
longation ; and, if it was given in evi- 
dence by the police that a reason for 
stopping the bonfire was that the bell 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church had 
been rung, in order to bring in an op- 
posing crowd ; and, if so, why no ste 
were taken by the police to bring the 
persons responsible to justice ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiye-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I am informed that on the occa- 
sion referred to a mob collected and 
lighted tar-barrels in the public streets. 
The police were precluded from inter- 
vening at at all, as there were only two 
of them available for duty on the occa- 
sion, and they were perfectly powerless 
in face of the numbers opposed to them. 
They succeeded, however, in identifying 
14 of the offenders, who were subse- 
quently proceeded against by summons, 
with the result stated in the Question. 
The police report that on the church 
bell commencing to ring it was at once 
stopped at their request. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
Arising out of the answer of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, might I 
ask for what reason he calls it a‘‘ mob,” 
and not a crowd ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


FOREIGN OFFICE—MR. BONHAM, 
CONSUL AT BOULOGNE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Is it a fact 
that Mr. Bonham, Consul at Boulogne, 
was absent from May to December last 
year; what was the cause of his 
absence, and what duty, if any, at the 
Foreign Office was he employed about, 
and if he had received additional pay 
for so doing ; did the Vice Consul, Cap- 
tain Surplice, receive additional pay 
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during Mr. Bonham’s absence; and, if 
the Vice Consul passed the usual exa- 
mination on his nt intment ? 
THE UNDER 8 ARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, -E.): Mr. Bonham was absent 
for the od stated. He was on 
ordinary leave during May and June. 
During the remainder of the time he 
was continuously en on important 
special service in the Foreign Office, for 
which he received no additional pay. 
Captain Surplice, the Vice Consul, re- 
ceives the usual acting allowance during 
the Consul’s absence. Captain Surplice, 
being permitted to trade and being con- 
sequently not in the regular Consular 
Service, was, under the regulations, not 
required to pass an examination. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
PAROCHIAL MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 

Ilkeston) asked the President of the 

Local Government Board, Whether it is 

the general rule to appoint in county 

districts parochial eatel officers who 
are resident in the districts; and, if so, 
why this rule has not been followed in 
the Waters Upton District of the Wel- 

— Union, in the County of Salop ? 

nE SECRETARY (Mr. Lona) 

( Wilts, Devizes) (who replied) said: As 

a general rule, Guardians, when the 

circumstances admit of it, appoint as 

district medical officers wate 3 racti- 
tioners who are resident in the districts 
for which they are to act. In cases such 
as that referred to the appointment is 
annual; and the Guardians in December 
last, by 15 votes to 3, determined to re- 
appoint the non-resident practitioner, 
who has held the office for 10 years. The 
Guardians state that the duties during 
the period have been discharged with 
perfect satisfaction to themselves and to 
the patients. The officer is daily in the 
district ; and it is a condition of his re- 
appointment that he shall have a surgery 
in the district, where he is to attend at 
least two days a-week. The only objec- 
tion which has been made to the 
appointment is by the unsuccessful can- 
didate, who has been resident in the 
district about 15 months. The Board 

did not consider that the circumstances 

were such as to preclude their acceding 

to the wishes of the large majority of 
the Guardians, and they, therefore, 
assented to the appointment. 














Poor Law 


METROPOLITAN POLICE (NUMBERS). 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he can state the 
number of men which have been added 
to the Metropolitan Police Force since 
— 1887; what is the present total 
strengt 
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of such Force; and, what, if 
any, is the increase in the number of 
men employed on detective service since 
that date, and what is the total number 
of men now employed on such service ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Three 
hundred and eighty men have been 
added to the Force since the Ist of 
January, 1887. The present strength 
of the Force is 14,191. The ChiefCom- 
missioner and Assistant Commissioner 
are of opinion that it is not advisable 
that information should be made public 
as to the number of men employed in 
the detective service. I must, therefore, 
ask the hon. Member not to press for 
this information. 

Mr. FIRTH asked if the request not 
to press the Question applied to the 
simple inquiry whether the number of 
Eshestlies bed been increased ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: There has been 
a slight increase ; if the hon. and learned 
Member wishes I will give him the 
numbers privately; but it would not be 
to the public interest that they should 
be made public. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
ELECTION OF GUARDIANS— 
COVENTRY. 


Mr. BALLANTINE(Ooventry) asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether a Memorial has been 
presented to the Board from Coventry, 
asking for an inquiry into the conduct 
of the late elections of Guardians for the 
City of Coventry; whether a statutory 
declaration of Mrs. Ward, the wife of 
the late workhouse master, accompanied 
the Memorial, in which she alleged that 
a conspiracy had existed between certain 
of the Guardians and the master to 
carry Conservatives at the last three 
elections of Guardians, by burning 
Liberal voting papers, and introducing 
into the counting room voting papers 
forged in the names of Conservatives ; 
whether it was also by her, that 
during the 1886 elections the medical 
officer, Dr. Iliffe, took the impression in 
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and that at the Election of 1887 a clerk 
named Oswin filled in voting papers 
with the names of Conservatives; whe- 
ther Ward, the late master of the work- 
house, who has now absconded, has made 
a statement corroborating his wife’s 
allegations, and admitting that he him- 
self burned the Liberal voting papers ; 
whether Oswin at first entirely confirmed 
Mrs. Ward’s statement, and admitted 
that he had forged 50 or 60 voting pa 

in the names of Conservatives in the elec- 
tion of 1887, although he now repudiates 
his admission, and alleges it to be false ; 
whether Dr. [liffe has admitted in his 
letter to the Board that he took the im- 
pression in wax of the lock of a safe at 
the workhouse, although giving an in- 
nocent reason for the act; whether the 
voting pa of the 1887 election, 
wasp Thich are those alleged to have 
been forged by Oswin, are at the present 
time in the custody of the Guardians ; 
and, whether he has refused to direct an 
inquiry to be held, and whether he will 
reconsider his decision ? 

Tar SECRETARY (Mr. Lona) ( Wilts, 
Devizes) (who replied) said: The Local 
Government Board have had several 
communications with reference to the 
election of Guardians for the Coventry 
Union. Mrs. Ward, the wife of the late 
master of the workhouse, has made 
allegations to the effect of those referred 
to in the Question. The late master 
appears to have abseconded about May 
last, when there were defalcations in his 
accounts ; and the statement made by 
him in corroboration of his wife’s allega- 
tions was forwarded to the Board from 
California, where it is supposed he still 
is. The boy Oswin made a statement 
which supported Mrs. Ward’s allega- 
tions ; but age he was ne to a Com- 
missioner for the se of verifyi 
a declaration which hed been speatanly 
he at once said that the statement was 
not true, and the declaration was not 
made. This denial has since been made 
by him in the form of a statutory de- 
claration. Dr. Iliffe, who has been the 


medical officer of the workhouse 10 years, 
states that the master said that a dupli- 
cate key of his safe in which he kept 
the petty cash had been lost, and that 
pag a ser ul an im- 
pression eyin wax. Twopersons 
who were present at the time have made 
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statutory declarations confirming Dr. 
Tliffe’s statement as to the purpose for 
which the wax impression was attempted 
to be made. I have no reason to doubt 
that the voting papers in the election of 
1887 are in the custody of the Guardians. 
The only persons with regard to whom 
the Board have any jurisdiction, and 
against whom allegations have been 
made, are the clerk to the Guardians 
and Dr. Iliffe, the medical officer of the 
workhouse. The allegations affecting 
these officers are emphatically denied by 
them; and the Board, after carefully 
considering the several declarations and 
other statements which have been sub- 
mitted to them, are of opinion that, at 
present, there is no such corroboration 
of the allegation of Mrs. Ward as would 
justify them instituting any formal in- 
quiry into the matter. 

In answer to a further Question from 
Mr. Battantine, 


Mr. LONG said, that the charge had 
been brought by only one person, whose 
evidence did not appear to be very re- 
liable, and was not corroborated by any- 
one exept the lad Oswin, who, on being 
asked to make a statutory declaration, 
had withdrawn everything that he had 
said. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c,)—RAILWAYS. 


Sr UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
If he can give any figures explaining 
the grounds on which it is anticipated 
that, in spite of the falling off in the 
railway receipts in India from the 
Budget Estimate of 1887-8, there is no 
cause for apprehension as to the profit- 
able working of the lines ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Jonw Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The net traffic receipts from open rail- 
ways in 1884-5 were Rx. 7,685,000. In 
1888-9 they are at present estimated at 
Rx. 8,661,000, showing an improvement 
of Rx. 976,000. The capital outlay on 
open lines since 1884-5 is about 12 
crores of rupees; but a portion of 
this has been expended on branches 
and extensions which have not yet 
come into operation. If, however, 
the whole of that outlay be charged 
with interest at 4 cent, the sum 
would be Rx. 480,000. The receipts 
from open lines, therefore, after allow- 
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ing for the interest on the addi- 
tiowal capital, show an improvement of 
Rx. 496,000. 


INDIA—REPORT OF THE CIVIL SER- 
VICE COMMISSION, 


Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Report of the Commission 
which has been inquiring into the Civil 
Service in India will be laid upon the 
Table of both Houses? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
Yes. The Secretary of State stated in 
‘another place” that he would lay the 
Report on the Table, unless he heard 
from the Viceroy to the contrary, in the 
course of this week. 


CENTRAL AFRICA — THE SLAVE 
TRADE — ATTACK ON  PRESBY- 
TERIAN MISSION STATIONS, 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Mujesty’s 
Government has received any despatches 
from Consuls Hawes and O’Neill, rela- 
tive to the reported massacre by slave- 
raiding Arabs on the north end of Lake 
Nyassa and their attack upon the Eng- 
lish Consuls and other British subjects 
in that district; and, whether Consul 
Hawes has been furnished with a 
steamer to enable him to cruise upon 
the Lake, as suggested when he was 
first appointed ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE Ay James Ferovusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The despatches received 
from Consul Hawes show that, in his 
opinion, the disturbances did not arise 
from slave-raiding. A quarrel broke 
out on an insignificant matter between 
the Arabs and the Natives, in which a 
Native Chief was killed. In retaliation 
about 30 Arabs, mostly women, were 
slaughtered. This led to a war, in 
which Native villages were fired; but 
there does not seem to have been a 
massacre. It is not clear how the Whites 
became involved in the war, as the 
Arabs are said to have shown at first 
no animosity against them. In my 
reply to the hon. Member for the 
College Division of Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) on the 28th of February I 
stated what the action of the Consuls 
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had been. Consul Hawes has a boat; 
but it has not been thought advisable to 
keep a steamer at Government expense 
for his exclusive use. He avails himself, 


when necessary, of the steamers already 
on the Lake. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION — SUB- 


COMMISSIONERS AT NEWRY AND} P 


NEWTOWNHAMILTON. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secre to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, en the Sub-Com- 
missioners will sit at Newry and New- 
townhamilton, to dispose of land cases 
listed more than six months for those 
districts ? 

Toz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krve-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me itis intended that the Sub-Commis- 
sion which will sit in the County Tyrone 
during the month of May shall proceed 
to and sit in the County Armagh during 
the month of June ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I should like to knew whether, in view 
of the pressure in the Land Court, the 
Government will not consider the pro- 
priety of strengthening the Land Com- 
mission by the appointment of another 
Sub-Commissioner ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: The 
Government are considering the matter. 


STATE OF IRELAND—EXTRA POLICE 
—COUNTY WESTMEATH. 


Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the Charge of 
Judge Harrison to the Grand Jury of 
the County Westmeath, in which he 
said— 

‘*There were only four cases to go before 


them. There were none of those ordinary cases 
of crime that would either point at any con- 
Fama A against the ordinary rules of society or 

ose other matters they had to lament so much 
in other parts of Ireland. He was told the 
county was in a or quiet state, and of 
parey they should all feel sincerely glad for 

t : ” 


whether there are extra police on duty in 
the County of Westmeath at the present 
time; whether the proportion of police 
stationed in that county is about one to 
every 237 inhabitants of Westmeath ; 
and, whether, after Mr. Justice Harri- 
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son’s Charge to the Grand Jury of 
Westmeath, he will recommend the 
Lord Lieutenant to now reduce the 
police force in that county ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I have to reply to the first two 
aragraphs of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Question in the affirmative. There is 
at present about one policeman to every 
239 inhabitants in Westmeath. The 
question of the reduction of the extra 
police force in this county has been re- 
cently carefully considered; but the 
authorities who are responsible for the 
preservation of peace in that county are 
unable at present to recommend such a 
course, as unfortunately it is still neces- 
sary to employ a number of police on 
protection posts and in affording per- 
sonal protection and protection by 
patrols. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSION IN ANTRIM. 


Carrain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, When the next 
sitting of the Sub-Commissioners’ Court 
will take place in the County Antrim ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me that a Sub-Commission has been sit- 
ting in County Antrim since the 7th of 
February, and will continue its sittings 
during the whole of the month of 
March. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART — 
EFFECT OF LIGHT ON WATER- 
COLOURS. 


Sm ALGERNON BORTHWICK 
oe 8.) asked the Vics Presi- 
ent of the Committee of Oouncil on 
Education, When it is probable that the 
long expected Report of the Committee 
appointed to consider the question of the 
action of light on wuneesooboes may be 
delivered ; and, whether the experiments 
of Dr. Russell and Captain Abney have 
been completed ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wr- 
tam Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): I 
am informed that the first series of a 
700 experiments has been completed by 
Dr. Russell and Captain Abney. The 


fant Shoes 
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results which have been collected are 
now in the press, and will shortly be sub- 
mitted to the Committee of Artists, who, 
no doubt, will lose no time in making 
their Report. This Report, and the re- 
sults of the scientifie inquiry, will be laid 
on the Table of the House. 


POST OFFICE — THE HALFPENNY 
POSTAGE COMPANY. 

Mr. MOWBRAY (Lancashire, Prest- 
wich) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the issue of a prospectus of a Company 
purporting to supply a id. postage 
stamp, envelope, and sheet of note paper 
for one halfpenny ; whether such a pro- 
posal is in any way calculated to affect 
the revenues of the Post Office; and, 
whether it is in accordance with the 
Post Office Acts ? 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) further asked, Whether the 
right hon. Gentleman has had ample 
notice from the inventor on the subject 
of the Halfpenny Post Scheme; and, 
whether he has, during the past few 
“sae brought under his notice an 
amended envelope which meets the re- 
quirements of the Post Office ? 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
asked, Is it true that letters under the 
new plan of the Halfpenny Postage 
Company have for some time passed 
through the Post Office with embossed 
as well as adhesive stamps; is it true 
that the authorities of the Post Office 
have had samples and particulars of 
these envelopes in their possession for 
some time, with notifications of their 
being about to be used; and, why was 
no notice taken of these communications 
until after the Company was formed ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): My 
attention has been called to the pro- 
spectus of the Company referred to. 
The promoters of the Company came 
personally to me in the course of last 
autumn, and I discussed the scheme 
with them fully. Iam not aware that 
the proposed operations, as deseribed in 
the prospectus, would directly affect the 
Public Revenue. The use of the word 
‘* Post,” however, as part of the title of 
the Company seems to me to be ob- 





jectionable; inasmuch as the public 
might be led thereby to suppose that a 
post was actually being carried on by the 
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ag a which, of course, would not 
be the case. The Company has been 
requested to alter their title by the 
omission of this word. Letters purport- 
ing to be sent under the scheme of the 
Company have been observed recently 
to be passing through the post having a 
1d. Spe 0 stamp embossed poe some 
portion of the paper enclosed. Inasmuch 
as it is required in the case of letters 
prepaid by means of an embossed stamp 
that the stamp shall be upon the outer 
envelope or cover the letters in question 
have been treated as contrary to the 
Regulations of the Post Office. A 
specimen envelope, which appears to be 
in accordance with the Regulations, was 
forwarded to the Post Office for in- 
spection on the 27th ultimo, and the in- 
ventor has been informed that such an 
envelope would be allowed to pass 
through the post. The envelopes of the 
Company, when yc uh with an em- 
bossed stamp, can only be sold by persons 
licensed to sell stamps by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—KING JA-JA, 
* OF OPOBO. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether he 
will state the circumstances attending 
the conviction and exiling of King Ja-Ja, 
of Opoho; whether he will inform the 
House what offence the King was 
charged with, and what evidence was 
brought in support of the cherge; and, 
why the trial took place at Accra, a 
place 600 miles from Opobo, where the 
King had no friends and no means of 
ae the charges brought against 
him 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Rear Admiral Sir 
William Hunt Grubbe, commanding the 
West African Squadron, was directed 
to inquire into the charges against King 
Ja-Ja, of Opobo. It was proved to the 
satisfaction of the Admiral that Ja-Ja 
had incited armed resistance to Her 
Majesty’s Consul when he visited the 
upper waters in order to open the in- 
terior to British trade, so that he was 
forced back; and that he had broken 
the conditions of the Protectorate Treaty. 
The trial took place at Accra, to which 
place Ja-Ja had been previously re- 
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moved, and at which his adviser 
resided, according to the i 
powers conferred upon the Admiral. It 
was thorough and patient and lasted for 
three days, at the close of which Ja-Ja’s 
counsel thanked the Admiral for his 
kindness and impartiality. 

Mr. W. REDMOND <e whe- 
ther the Marquess of Salisbury had 
not given an undertaking to the Abori- 
gines’ Protection Society that the trial 
of Ja-Ja should take place at Opobo; 
and what particular Articles of the 
Treaty of 1884 Ja-Ja had broken ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON replied 
that he had been found to have broken 
Article 5. He was quite sure that the 
Marquess of Salisbury had not given the 
undertaking stated. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked, if the 
Government would carefully consider 
the matter before the sentence was 
carried out ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON replied 
that all the circumstances had been care- 
fully inquired into, and it would not be 
for the public interest for the Govern- 
ment to interfere. 

Mz. W. REDMOND asked, if it 
could be shown to the Foreign Office 
that there was further information, 
whether they would stay execution of 
the sentence ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, any- 
thing that the hon. Member or anyone 
else thought proper to send to the 
Foreign Office on the subject would be 
considered. He could not undertake to 
stay sentence. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS— 
CLERKS IN LOCAL PRISONS. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
ment, en it is proposed to give 
effect to the decisions of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the case of the 
clerks in Local Prisons, and which con- 
cluded its labours last summer ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Committee have not yet made their 
final Report. I am informed that the 
clerks have placed their case before the 
Royal Commission on Oiv’i Service 
Establishments. It is unlikely, there- 
fore, that any decision will be arrived at 
in their case until the views of the Royal 
Commission are known. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—SENTENCES OF FLOGGING. 


Sm HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
— asked the i: State Bal 

e Home Department, is attention 
has been called to the sentences under 
which several successive floggings are 
to be inflicted upon certain prisoners ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment purpose taking any steps, by legis- 
lation or otherwise, to prevent sentences 
of such severity being inflicted ? 

Tsz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; my en has been called to 
two sentences of flogging recently passed 
at the Leeds Ascises Sor ollbhies of 
robbing with personal violence under an 
Act of Parliament passed in 1863. Her 
Majesty’s Government have not had 
under their consideration the expediency 
of modifying the provisions of that 
statute. The subject of corporal punish- 
ment as part of a criminal sentence is 
one which, in my opinion, well deserves 
to be reconsidered as a whole. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—POLICE 
BARRACK AT MACROOM; 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Deseetore: tp the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is a fact that a 
new police barrack is in course of con- 
struction in the town of Macroom ; 
whether the Chairman of Quarter Ses- 
sions at the past two Sessions was pre- 
sented with a pair of white gloves ; and, 
if he can state the reason for this in- 
crease of the police accommodation in 
the district ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kive-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Inspector General of Con- 
stabulary replies to the entire of this 
Question in the negative. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—DELIVERY 
OF MAILS AT MACROOM, 


Dra. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether any 
steps have been taken to promote the 
earlier delivery of the mails in the town 
of Macroom, and also at Dooniskey and 
Crookstown, in the County of k ; 
and, whether any arrangement has yet 
been made with the Cork and Macroom 
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Railway Company for the furtherance of 
the project ? 

THE POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkgs) (Oambridge University): There 
is no train available by which an earlier 
delivery at Macroom could be effected, 
and to run a special train for the pur- 
pose would not be warranted. he 
question of improving the service to and 
from Orookstown is under consideration. 
There is no post office at Dooniskey ; 
but inquiry will be made whether, in 
this case also, any improvement is prac- 
ticable. 

Dr. TANNER asked, whether the 
2 o’clock train going from Cork to 
Macroom could not be availed of by the 
right hon. Gentleman in order to carry 
the mails from Oork to Macroom, 
leaving postal bags at the other two 
stations which were intermediate, this 
2 o’clock train being run in connection 
with the mail which arrived in Cork 
from Dublin with the English mails 
about 12 o’clock every day? 

Mr. RAIKES: I know the hon. 
Member takes a great interest in the 
question ; and if he will be kind enough 
to put in writing what he has suggested 
I shall consider it further. 


ARMY ESTIMATES—BRIGADE DEPOTS. 


Coronet EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he can show, ina 
separate column in the Army Estimates, 
the expenditure in connection with 
Brigade Depéots, and the average num- 
ber of men of all ranks quartered there ? 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
There would be no difficulty in showing 
the average number of men present at 
regimental district headquarters ; but 
in such cases of fluctuating numbers it 
would scarcely be possible to give the 
expenditure as apart from that of the 
Service Companies. Probably if my 
hon. and gallant Friend would explain 
to me personally what information he 
really wants I might be able to meet 
his wishes. 


BURMAH (UPPER)—TRADE IN OPIUM 
AND INTOXICATING DRINKS. 
Mr. ATKINSON (Boston) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If 
the Government has any intention of 
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promoting or establishing any trade in 
_—- in Upper Burmah; and, if the 

vernment intends to persevere in the 
effort to legalize, by licence, trade in 
intoxicating drinks with the Natives or 
others in Upper Burmah ? 

Mr. BRYOE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, 
before the hon. Gentleman answered the 
Question, he wished to repeat a Ques- 
tion which he put on the same subject 
last week, as to whether he had received 
information from India with reference 
to the subject of the liquor and opium 
traffic in Burmah; and whether he 
would lay the Returns before the 
House? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorst) (Chatham) : 
In July, 1877, I stated, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen, that what- 
ever Regulations for the sale of opium 
and spirits in Upper Burmah were 
made, would be for the purpose of re- 
stricting their sale in the interests of 
public order, and of preventing their 
sale to Burmans, and most certainly not 
with the view of raising revenue there- 
by. It is in accordance with this prin- 
ciple that Regulations affecting the sale 
of opium and spirits in Upper Burmah 
are now being considered and framed in 
India. With regard to the Question 
asked by the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen, I may say that immediately after 
his Question in the House last week, I 
caused a telegram to be sent to India 
with the view of expediting such Re- 
turns; but, of course, I have aot as yet 
received any information or Report. 
When I do receive such Report, it will 
be laid on the Table of the House. I 
may mention that the last mail for India 
brought some Papers on the subject ; 
and I can assure the hon. Member and 
the House that the principle laid down 
by the Secretary of State last year will 
be adhered to. 


ARMY—HONORARY COLONELCIES. 
Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
ow, Bridgeton) asked the Secretary of 
tate for War, Whether appointments 
are still being made to colonelcies of 
regiments to which no duties are at- 
tached ; and, if so, at what date such 
appointments will cease; how many 
such appointments are held by officers who 
have not yet retired from the Service ; 
and, in what part of the Estimates the 


salaries of those appointments, when 

















India— Pay of 


held by officers not yet retired from the 
Service, may be found ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Appointments as honorary colonels of 
regiments are still conferred as honour- 
able distinctions, and there is no present 
intention of ceasing to confer them ; but 
they only carry pay in the case of 
General Officers he did not accept the 
terms offered in the Royal Warrant of 
1881. The paid appointments thus held 
by officers on the active list are at pre- 
sent eight in number. If unemployed 
their pay would be included in Vote 18; 
if employed it would merge in their Staff 


pay. 


FISHERIES CONFERENCE (ENGLAND 
AND WALES)—THE REPORT. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, If it is proposed to pub- 
lish a Report of the Conference held last 
year between representatives of the 
various Fishery Boards of Conservators 
in England upon matters of importance 
to anglers; and, if so, when it will be 
issued ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Muicwaz, 
Hicxs-Bgacu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, the Report had been printed and 
sent to the various Fishery Boards. He 
did not thiuk it worth while to go to 
the expense of further publication; but 
he would supply the hon. Member with 
a copy if he required it. 


LOTTERY ACT—DISTRIBUTION, OF 
PRIZES (ROSSENDALE). 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to an announcement 
which has been extensively circulated 
by means of bills throughout the coun- 
try, and of which the following is a 
copy :-— 

“‘Newchurch District Working Men’s Con- 
servative Association, Rossendale. Grand dis- 
tribution of prizes. 3rd March, 1888. First 
prize, a cottage, value £130; 2nd prize, piano, 
value £30; 3rd prize, gold watch, value £12; 
4th prize, bicycle, value £10; 5th prize, ward- 
robe, value £5; 6th prize, hair seated sofa, 
value £3; 7th prize, brass-mounted bedstead, 


value £2; 8th prize, china tea service, value 
£1 5s.; 9th prize, handsome writing-desk, 
value £1; 10th prize, ornamental fender, value 
1és.; anda 


£16, <A special prize of a gold 


number of perry org Pooreg 
a, 
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value £3 3s., will be ioe te Me peneting 
the largest cuadae of tickets. Tickets, 
each, sold here; ”’ 


and, whether this distribution of prizes 
is legal; and, if not, whether he will 
take oy = to pot it? 

Tuz SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I have seen a copy of the bill. 1 
have called the attention of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions to the case. 


ARMY ESTIMATES — EXPLANATORY 
MEMORANDUM—PREMATURE  DIS- 
CLOSURE. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E ) 
asked the Secre of State for War, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that his statement in expla- 
nation of the Army Estimates — 
in The Times newspaper the day before 
it was delivered to Members of the 
House, and several hours before it was 
sent to the Vote Office; and, whether 
such an occurrence is irregular ; and, if 
not, whether he can explain how it hap- 
pened, and give any assurance that it 


will not happen n? 

THE SECRET Y or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannops) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
I take upon myself all the blame for any 
irregularity; but I can hardly tell how 
it occurred. It was not until I was most 
positively assured that these Papers 
would be circulated yesterday morning 
to all Members that, according to pre- 
vious precedents, I directed copies to be 
sent to all the morning papers. Tho 
great pressure upon the printers, I pre- 
sume, prevented a complete circulation 
of all the Papers, and I have to express 
my regret to the House for the occur- 
rence. 


INDIA—PAY OF WARRANT OFFICERS 
— DEPRECIATION OF THE RUPEE. 
Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 

Rollox) asked the Under Secretary of 

State for India, Whether it is the case 

that the pay of Warrant Officers of the 

Indian Department was fixed in 1868 in 

rupee money at a time when the rupee 

was worth 2s.in English money; and 
that, since the rupee is now worth only 
about 1s. 5}d., the pay is practically re- 
duced, notwithstanding that the tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge possessed 
by these officers have increased in value ; 
and, whether the Indian Government is 
prepared to reconsider the pay, and, in 








$1 Civil Service 
some measure, to meet the fall in value 
of the rupee ? 

THE DER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonw Gorstr) (Chatham): 
Warrant officers on the Indian Estab- 
lishment receive special Indian rates of 
pay which were fixed in 1866, and which 
are paid in rupees. The Indian Govern- 
ment is not prepared to reconsider the 
special Indian rates of these or any 
other officers on the ground of the fall 
in the gold value of the rupee in 
countries outside India ? 


INDIA—LICENSING OF IMMORALITY— 
WORKING OF THE CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES AOTS. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he is aware of 
an official Report, entitled ‘‘ Thirteenth 
Annual Report of the Working of the 
Lock Hospitals of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh for the year endin 
3ist December, 1486,” signed by ‘J. 
Richardson, Surgeon Major, Officiating 
Sanitary Commissioner for the North 
West Provinces and Oudh;” whether 
there is a copy of that Report in the 

ion of the India Office; whether 
he is aware that the Report referred to 
states, with respect to venereal diseases 
among the troops, that— 

“The present ratio is still higher than the 
mean of the previous five years, and also than 
the mean of five years prior to the opening of 
the lock hospitals ; ”” 
whether he is aware that in the Report 
referred to the medical officer for the 
cantonment of Bareilly, in order to meet 
the increase of venereal diseases which 
has taken place under the operation of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts system, 
states that— 

“Tt is proposed to endeavour to induce a 
greater number of prostitutes to reside in can- 
tonments, by making their residence there more 
attractive ;” 
and continues— 

‘ Assistance would be given from cantonment 
funds, which are in a flourishing condition, 
to enable women to furnish their houses so as 
to make them convenient both for themselves 
and for their visitors ;” 
and, whether he is aware that there are 
in the Report other similar recommen- 
dations ? 

Taz UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
No copy of the Report referred to has 
yet been received. 


Mr. Caldwell 
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EGYPT—THE EASTERN SOUDAN. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) asked. 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he is in a position to 
communicate to the House any informa- 
tion about the Eastern Soudan tending 
to show if the district is ing more 
settled, or if trade is again developing 
there ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): By a despatch just re- 
ceived from Sir Evelyn Baring, it 
appears that all restrictions upon trade 
with the interior from the Red Sea 
Coast have been withdrawn, and Hindoo 
merchants have already commenced 
business at some of the ports. A trial 
caravan was about to be despatched by 
a Native merchant to Berber. It thus 
appears that the district is becoming 
more settled, and trade again de- 
veloping. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked, 
whether corn and vegetables were 
allowed to pass into the Soudan from 
the South of Egypt ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON replied, 
that for some time past provisions had 
been allowed to up the Nile. The 


Question he had answered applied to 
the Eastern Soudan. 
CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 1886— 


ILLEGAL PAYMENTS. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Chief Secre to the Lord iieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been directed to the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General on 
Vote 28, Class IiI., of the Civil Service 
Estimates of 1886-7 ; whether the illegal 
payments therein referred to still con- 
tinue to be made; who is the officer re- 
ferred to whose salary and expenses 
were still continued as private secretary 
to the Special Commissioner to the 
South of Ireland, after that office had 
been abolished ; and, is that officer still 
drawing a salary and allowances; and, 
if so, in what capacity ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kive-Hasman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: My attention has been called to 
the Report referred to. The payments 
in question continue to be e. The 
hon. Member is probably aware that 
the Irish Government took steps in 
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former Sessions to define the position of 
the Divisional Magistrates by legisla- 
tion; but were prevented from carrying 
the measure. ey now propose to in- 
troduce a Bill dealing with the matter in 
the course of the present Session. 
Colonel Turner, the officer referred to, 
is still drawing a salary and allowances 
in the capacity of a Divisional Magistrate 
for the counties of Kerry and Clare. 
Mr. DILLON: Do I understand the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman to say 
that, in spite of the Report of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, the Govern- 
ment have for the last 18 months been 
making an illegal payment, and that 
they pe se to continue to do so, whe- 
ther the Bill referred to is passed or not ? 
Coronet KING-HARMAN : I cannot 
allow it to pass without argument that 
the payments are illegal. We have had 
high legal opinion to the contrary. They 
certainly have been made legal for the 
past year by the Appropriation Billi. 


BURIALS—ALLEGED BURIAL ALIVE 
AT LEEDS CEMETERY. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE 
Leeds, W.) asked the Secretary of 
tate for the Home Department, Whe- 

ther his attention has been drawn to a 
statement | rege in The Leeds Evening 
Express of the 29th ultimo and other 
newspapers, concerning an alleged case 
of burial alive at the Leeds Cemetery at 
Woodhouse; and, whether he will in- 
quire into the allegation, which appears 
to have caused a painful feeling in the 
locality ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marttnews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I have written to the Coroner, calling 
his attention to this extraordinary state- 
ment, and pointing out to him that if 
there is reasonable ground for supposing 
the case to be one of premature burial, 
itis one which would justify an inquest 
being held. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT, 1887— 
HOURS OF WORK OF WOMEN, 
Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
rt) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Foes Department, Whether the term of 
54 hours per week for which women may 
be employed in connection with collieries 
under the terms of ‘‘TheCoal Mines Re- 
gulation Act, 1887,” includes the inter- 
vals allowed for meals, as stated in 
Clause 7, Sub-section 7, of that Act ? 
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Tne SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): As I 
read the Act, the answer to my hon. 
Friend’s Question is in the negative. 

In reply to Mr. Fenwiox (Northum- 
berland, Wansbeck hy 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that, as he 
understood it, the 51 hours had nothing 
to do with the time allowed for meals. 

Mr. FENWICK asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether he was aware that 
that would make it 63 hours per week 
instead of 54? 

[No reply. | 


SUPPLY—THE NAVY AND CIVIL SER- 
VICE ESTIMATES. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he was aware 
that, although this week was now at a 
close, neither the Navy nor the Civil 
Service Estimates had yet been laid be- 
fore the House; whether the period of 
the production of such Estimates was 
not much later this year than usual; 
and, whether the Government expected 
the House to discuss Estimates of so 
elaborate a character unless a long in- 
terval was given between their publi- 
cation and their being brought on ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
aware that there has been delay, 
and I regret it exceedingly. It 
is due to the fact, I believe, that an 
attempt is being made to give to the 
House much more accurate information 
than has been given hitherto in connec- 
tion with the Naval Estimates. I think 
my noble Friend will find thata sufficient 
interval will elapse after the presenta- 
tion of the Estimates before the House 
is asked to vote any money on that ac- 
count. I will inquire further as to the 
cause of the delay. 

Sir EDWARD REED (Cardiff) said, 
that if the re-arrangement of these 
Estimates this year would involve such 
a large departure from previous years, 
they would require more than the usual 
time to consider them before they were 
taken. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had the 
impression that they would be produced 
in such a form that there would be no 
difficulty whatever in the matter of com- 
parison. The difference would be that 
much more information would be afforded 
than formerly. 


0 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY (SUPPLY). 


Ordered, That Standing Order No. 20, ap- 
poling the Committee of auety te be the 
first Order on Fridays, be read, and suspended 
for this day, and that the Committee of Supply 
be deferred until after the Order of the Day for 
resuming the Adjourned Debate on Public 
Meetings in the Metropolis.—(Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—_ 


PUBLIC MEETINGS IN THE METRO- 
POLIS.—RESOLUTIONS. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE. } 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Motion [1st March}, 


“That, having regard to the importance of 
preserving and protecting the right of open air 
public meetings for Her Majesty’s subjects in 
the Metropolis, and with a view to prevent ill- 
will and disorder, it is desirable that an inquiry 
should be instituted by a Committee of this 
House into the conditions subject to which such 
meetings may be held, and the limits of the 
right of interference therewith by the Execu- 
tive Government.’’— (Sir Charles Russell.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. - 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton), 
in rising to move, as an Amendment to 
Sir Charles Russell’s Motion, at end, to 
add— 

“ And that, in the opinion of this House, it 
would insure much greater confidence in the 
administration of the law if a full and public 
inquiry were granted into the alleged unlawful 
assembly in Trafalgar Square on Sunday, No- 
vember 13, 1887, and the conduct of the police 
in connection therewith : 


said, that if the Government intended 
to meet the Motion of his hon. and 
learned Friend as a Vote of Want of 
Confidence, there was but little hope for 
his Amendment. He asked first for an 
inquiry into the alleged unlawful as- 
sembly. It had been contended that the 
question of unlawful assembly had been 
concluded by the verdict of the jury 
against the hon. Member for North- 
West Lanarkshire (Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham) and Mr. John Burns. He ad- 
mitted that there was evidence in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Tims, quoted last night by 
the Home Secretary, and the words since 
used by Mr. Burns, on which the jury 
might well find the verdict they had re- 
corded ; but, independent of that, he 
submitted that there was good ground 
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for the inquiry asked for ; in fact, it was 
absolutely n , especially since 
the high claim had Fie made for the 
Executive by the right hon. Gentleman. 
There was no such general power in the 
Executive as was claimed not only 
against the disorderly persons to whom 
the Home Secretary referred, but against 
the whole public, and against all meet- 
ings, whether lawful or not and when- 
ever held. He quite agreed with the 
Home Secretary that a threat to force 
an entrance into the Square was un- 
lawful; but, at the same time, he would 
suggest that the semi-military occupa- 
tion of the Square by the Government, 
which was intended to prevent the exer- 
cise of the lawful right of user, was it- 
self calculated to provoke, in the case of 
ignorant persons, the unlawful acts to 
which reference had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman. He submitted 
also that wherever there was a claim of 
right with which the Executive had to 
deal it was the primary duty of the 
Executive to submit the claims to the 
Courts of Law rather than to the adjudi- 
cation of force. That had hitherto been 
the policy of each Government in suc- 
cession, whetherConservativeor Liberal, 
and the course taken by Her Majésty’s 
present Administration had been a la- 
mentable abandonment of the traditions 
of the Home Office. In this case there 
was no such occupation as immediately 
followed the riots in February, 1886 ; 
but a notice was issued forbidding all 
meetings. If the Government had in- 
tended to provoke violence they could 
not have taken means better calculated 
to effect that object. It was within his 
own knowledge that the Home Secretary 
had been applied to in writing by a lady 
who was assaulted by the police—he 
meant such an assault as was sufficient 
to raise the question—for the names and 
numbers of the constables against whom 
she might bring an action. Although 
there was an account of the assault in 
all the daily papers the Home Secretary 
had written back that he was unable to 
ascertain the facts required. { Mr. Mar- 
THEWs dissented.] He spoke after 
perusing all the correspondence, and did 
not think his memory betrayed him. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): If the 
hon. Member has the letters he had 
better read them, 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that he had 
not the letters with him, but he dic- 
tated the letters to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and was generally careful in 
what he dictated, and he read his replies. 
He would undertake that copies were 
sent to the right hon. Gentleman to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have copies. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he had no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman had 
copies. He could not be wrong in the 
case of Mr. Saunders, when the Govern- 
ment had an opportunity of having the 
legal question decided, but instructed 
the learned counsel to abandon the 
prosecution, and at the Old Bailey 
against Mr. Graham permitted the 
Attorney General to object to evi- 
dence being given for the defendant 
which should raise the legal question. 
Both the Home Secretary and the 
Attorney General ridiculed the notion 
that there was any point of law at all. 
The contention was that by statute, 
whether or not by fact, Trafalgar 
Square was vested in Her Majesty as 
private property. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to dissent; but if that 
was not so there could be no question of 
private owner or trespass, and the elo- 
quent arguments delivered from the 
brass box rested on no cther legal 
authority than the brass box. In the 
case of ‘‘The Queen v. Inhabitants of 
East Mark” (11 Adolphus and Elis, 
p- 877) it was laid down that ‘ dedi- 
cation might be presumed against the 
Crown from long acquiescence in public 
user.” In this case there had been 
acquiescence from the opening of the 
Square to the present time. That was 
so apart from the argument that the 
place was created by Parliament for 
public occupation and user, that it 
was in the main part purchased 
with public moneys, and for a num- 
ber of years was vested in the 
parishes which paid forit. The King’s 
Mews, a comparatively small part of the 
area, was the only portion of the Square 
which belonged to the Crown. ‘hen 
the House was told that this habit or 
custom of assembly in the Square was 
by sufferance and not by right, and the 
audacious proposition was laid down 
that there was no such right known to 
the law as the right of public meeting. 
Why, in the case of ‘‘ Forbes v. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners” (Law 
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Report, 15 Eq.) it was decided that a 
right of assembly and recreation on 
village green was a recognized right 
and survived even in cases where rights 
of common had been taken away by 
statute. That right of meeting in 
Trafalgar Square he had successfully 
asserted against the Government after 
giving them notice that he should resist 
if he were interfered with. He did not 
claim that any person was entitled to 
enforce his rights by physical force. 
But he was entitled to resist their in- 
fringement by such physical force as 
was at his command; and it had been 
held over and over again that the mere 
fact of the trespasser upon his rights 
happening to be an Official of the 
Crown, or a constable, did not render 
the right of resistance less justifiable. 
é was urged by the Home Secretary 
that this question had been dealt with 
by Mr. Justice Charles. He desired to 
speak with the respect due toa great 
Judge, but he controverted the propo- 
sition of that learned Judge. he 
learned Judge’s charge to the jury was 
limited by the evidencesubmitted to him. 
The Attorney General proceeded there 
to shut out by objection the whole of 
his (Mr. Bradlaugh’s) evidence, which 
was read by the hon. and learned 
Member for Hackney yesterday. Ho 
did not blame the Attorney General 
for doing that—it was his professional 
duty — But he maintained that the 
Government, which instructed him, 
ought to have said that they would 
allow every real point to be raised irre- 
spective of technical objections, and that 
they would not handcuff these men in 
their attempt to struggle in defence of a 
popular right. He did not question the 
wisdom of those who conducted the 
defence, but if he had been one of the 
defendants he should have sought to 
remove the case by certiorari to the 
Queen’s Bench Division, where such a 
point might have received authoritative 
decision after full argument. The Home 
Secretary last night said that he would 
resent the butcher’s bill to the House. 
Well, it wasa butcher’s bill. He blamed, 
not the policemen, but the Government, 
which, by garrisoning the Square with 
overwhelming force, by dispersing pro- 
cessions with bludgeons, did that to 
which England was a stranger, and 
tried to put itself in rivalry with some 
of the worst forms of Government. He 
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submitted that he had presented a 
sufficient case to warrant an inquiry 
into the circumstances of tho alleged 
unlawful assemblage. He now came to 
that part of the Amendment which dealt 
with an investigation into the conduct 
of the police. For this there was a 
precedent in the Royal Commission 
which was appointed in 1855. It was 
granted without much discussion in that 
House. Lord Palmerston thought it 
fair that when grave allegations were 
made he should not shield the police by 
saying, ‘‘ This is a Government ques- 
tion.” Some of the charges which were 
proved before the Commission were s0 
serious that the Government directed 
the indictment of one of the police 
officers. Matters had now reached this 
stage that the Chief Commissioner of 
Police mistook himself for a sort of préfet. 
He thought himself higher than the 
magistrates, of whom he was only one, 
and claimed the right to sit as a cour de 
cassation. When stipendiary magistrates 
had blamed the police even for perjury, 
the Chief Commissioner thought it was 
his right and duty to hold a secret 
inquiry and acquit the police without 
examining into the complaints made 
against them, and also bya public order 
to rebuke the magistrate who had passed 
an opinion on the evidence. That 
was simply a monstrous condition of 
things. He wasastonished at the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman 
last night when he said he was 
afraid of the police getting out of 
hand. Now, what kind of stuff were 
commanders made of when the soldiers 
got out of hand? The police got out of 
hand when they knew they had incap- 
able commanders, who one day forbade 
and another day permitted a thing. He 
intended to divide his inquiry into the 
conduct of the police into acts of 
violence and alleged brutality in dealing 
with the public on their assembling and 
on their way to assemble, and into what 
was mich more grave—namely, the as- 
saults by the police upon persons after 
they were in their custody. The right 
hon. Gentleman knew thatsuch cases had 
happened not only in connection with 
these charges in Trafalgar Square but 
outside. [Mr. Marrnews dissented. ] 


The right hon. Gentleman should not 
deny this; he surely knew that a 
case came before the magistrate at 
Westminster, not in connection with any 


Ur. Bradlaugh 
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political meeting at all. It was thus 
reported in The St. James's Gazette— 

“At Westminster Police Court William 
Rogers,described as a costermonger, and his wife 
with him, were charged before Mr. Partridge 
with being drunk and disorderly. When the 
man appeared in the dock he had two black 
eyes. He stated that when he was taken into 
custody there was no injury to his face, and 
that these black eyes had been inflicted upon 
him by the constable ix the presence of other 
constables in the police station while the 
charge was being taken against him.” 

And that was proved— 

“ The inspector, put in the witness-box, said 
that as the male prisoner stood in the dock the 
constable let his temper get the upper hand 
of him and struck the male prisoner as he 
stood in the dock a biow with his fist in the 
face.” 

When was the policeman tried for that ? 
Was that one of the police who had got 
out of hand a little? There were 
several other cases not relating at all to 
any of these meetings in Trafalgar 
Square or elsewhere in which violence 
had been used by a constable and in 
which the magistrate rebuked the con- 
stable, and in one case dismissed the 
prisoner. In those cases there was no 
sort of order of the day and no inquiry, 
as far as the public knew. He agreed 
that there was much force in what the 
right hon. Gentleman said—namely, 
that when the police had been kept on 
duty for long hours day after day, 
hooted at and hissed, their tempers went. 
But the responsibility lay on those who 
sent them where they ought not to be. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman think 
that if they were wanted to strike 
political prisoners, it would not do to be 
hard with them when they struck 
others? The English people whom he 
had known and worked with had always 
tried to avoid a conflict with the police. 
They had tried to alter the law. They 
stood on the right of self-defence 
against illegal force, a right which 
the Government should never deprive 
themof. With respect to violence used 
by constables against the public, evi- 
dence was given upon oath by the hon. 
Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward Reed 
which, if true, showed that bru 
violence was used to the hon. Member 
for North-West Lanark (Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham) after he was in custody, 
and he (Mr. Bradlaugh) had seen that 
that Gentleman’s wound was on the 
back of the head. The evidence was 
that the police met him half-way and 
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immediately surrounded him; so that 
there was no need for such a wound. A 
great many communications had been 
sent on this subject of police violence, 
but he would trouble the House with 
only one or two. Major General Bryne 
voluntarily wrote— 

“«T was in Trafalgar Square on Sunday after- 
noon when the mounted police kept charging 
and irritating the people, who were in good 
humour ; and afterwards when the foot police 
attacked the procession. I can truly say that 
the doings of the police were a disgrace toa 
civilized Christian country.” 


The next evidence he had was that of a 
man named Meahy—a man in respec- 
table business in Bermondsey — who 
was one of the marshals of the proces- 
sion. Having heard that the police 
intended to stop the processions, he 
halted his a long way off, and rode up 
to inquire whether it was true that there 
were orders to stop the processions. 
After his inquiry was heard, and there 
was, therefore, no excuse for violence 
towards him, he was set upon by the 
police, and so ill-treated that he had to 
be taken to Westminster Hospital. If 
those in charge of the constabulary had 
intended to provoke a riot they could 
not have done worse, but probably they 
had lost their heads. Many other 
letters had reached him as to the 
violence of the police in their charges 
on the people, but he now came 
to the gravest part of the case—the 
assaults on men in custody. Every case 
he should mention he had carefully ex- 
amined. He would affirm without fear 
of contradiction that, however vile a 
criminal, whatever his offence might be, 
after he was in the custody of the 
officers of the Crown, it was their duty 
to guard his personal safety as jealously 
as they could possibly do. In a letter 
he had received, a tradesman whom he 
had long known, and for whose veracity 
he could absolutely vouch, stated that 
he was at Bow Street Police Station for 
the purpose of making some inquiries 
when some prisoners were brought in. 
He was prepared to say that he saw the 
reserve men waiting at the station punch 
these prisoners with their fists after 
they were in custody. A man named 
Fahy, who had been tried and acquitted, 
was prepared to give evidence, which 
would render him liable to prosecution 


if untrue, that at the police station he 
saw a constable deliberately punch a 
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prisoner named Coleman in the face. 
Another witness, Ingarfield, could prove 
that the violence of the police was so 
great that he had one of his fingers very 
seriously injured ; he would also prove 
that after he was arrested outside the 
police station, he received a violent blow 
on the back of the head. He wascorro- 
borated by his brother, F. W. Ingarfield. 
J. Halpin said that Coleman previously 
to entering the station had no marks on 
his face, and another witness, James 
Crawford, saw Coleman struck in the 
face in the police station by constable 
99 E. Coleman was afterwards brought 
into Court with two black eyes. The 
allegation in Coleman’s case was specific, 
and ought to be the subject of judicial 
inquiry. William Ambrose Rose saw 
Calgenanl taken into custody by 99 E, 
and he had then no black eyes, but 
when he saw him afterwards both his 
eyes were blackened, and his head was 
bleeding. As to the general conduct of 
the police to prisoners in their custody, 
a man named Ellis would prove that he 
asked at Bow Street Police Court whe- 
ther he could have bail. The idea of 
bail, he said, seemed to have exaspe- 
rated the police, who thereupon cuffed 
and kicked him down the passage into 
his cell, using a foul expression about 
the bail. Surely these were sufficiently 
grave charges and needed investigation ? 
He would only trouble the House with 
three more cases. John Morris offered 
this statement— 

“When I got to King Street Police Station 
there was a line of men in uniform and some 
in plain clothes on each side. ‘They all kicked 


and cuffed me cruelly as I passed down. My 
head and face were cut by them, and bled.” 


A man named Neil made a statement 
respecting another called Sullivan : 


**T followed him to Vine Street Station, and 
whilst he was being taken I saw one of the 
police strike him cn the back of the head with 
a stick. He was then taken inside the station. 
I tried to make inquiries about him from the 
inspector. There was a man in plain clothes 
inside the station. I was punched on the jaw ~ 
by him and pushed down the station steps.” 


This was after Neil had stated that he 
was a witness for Sullivan. The last 
case was that of man named Cruick- 
shank, who had been tried and acquitted 
by a jury, and he would depose that he 
was taken to King Street Police Station, 
and that while there he was hit on the 
back of the head by a police sergeant. 
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Surély the Government would not shel- 
ter themselves from an inquiry by pro- 
fessing to regard this Motion as a Vote 
of Censure. No such attitude was as- 
sumed by Lord Palmerston, although 
he was as likely to defend the authority 
of the police as any of the present Minis- 
ters of the Crown. Lord Palmerston 

rovided legal assistance for the police 
in the inquiry, and he authorized the 
Treasury to pay all the legal expenses 
of the police and of those who prosecuted 
the case against them. Mr. J. A. Stuart- 
Wortley, then Recorder of London, con- 
ducted the inquiry, and the Report 
which was issued on the subject brought 
back the populace of London to absolute 
confidence in the Government and in 
Lord Palmerston himself. He knew 
that with Gentlemen who were pledged 
to support the Government no entreaty 
of his would have any effect, but he 
would ask those who were elected as 
Liberals—those with whom it had been 
his pleasure to work, while it was now 
his misfortune to have to attack—whe- 
ther they could be so dead to the plead- 
ings of those who had none to plead for 
them save such an inefficient advocate 
as himself—he would ask them whether 
they could refuse this legitimate com- 

laint an opportunity of being tried, the 

overnment having wilfully put every 
obstacle in the way. Their act in Mr. 
Saunders’ case was a wrongful act after 
consideration. In the other case the 
Government might have misunderstood 
his letter, though he generally endea- 
voured to make himself clear. He did 
not know whether he could claim the 
support of the Front Opposition Bench, 
to which he was looking very anxiously. 
He was not making this appeal for 
Party purposes or from mere opposition 
to authority. He did not pretend to 
have been the most obedient man to 
either one side or the other, but the 
tradition of his life had been always to 
encourage respect for the law while it 
was in force; and where he deemed the 
law unjust, agitation against it by peace- 
ful and Constitutional means. But if 
the Government answered by bludgeons 
he would appeal to hon. Gentlemen not 
to let them trample upon the weak, who 
had no other tribunal to which they 
could paren. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the Amendment which 





stood in his name. 
Mr. Bradlaugh 
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Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words 
—‘ And that, in the opinion of this House, it 
would ensure much greater confidence in the 
administration of the Law if a full and public 
inquiry were-granted into the alleged unlawful 
assembly in Trafalgar Square on Sunday, 
November 13th, 1887, and the conduct of the 
Police in connection therewith.”—(Mr. Brad- 
laugh.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
Mr. Speaker, I shall endeavour to con- 
dense the observations which I wish to 
make into the briefest possible time, 
because it seems to me that one result 
of the New Rules must be that hon. 
Members must as far as possible con- 
dense their remarks. I make no com- 
plaint, I have no right to make any, of 
the length of the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, and I am sure he 
cannot complain of the way in which he 
was listened to. But I hope the House 
will allow me to say what will be the con- 
sequence if this discussion is allowed to 
drift from its legitimate subject. The 
hon. Member has not brought forward 
one single case which bears upon the 
subject. I will assume in his fayour 
that some of his cases are within the 
spirit of his Motion as being connected 
with the events of the 13th of November. 
But I assert, and there is no lawyer in 
the House who will contradict me, that 
if what the hon. Gentleman asserts has 
taken place and the names of the parties 
were brought to the attention of any 
magistrate sitting on the Bench, there 
is not one who would not have directed 
inquiries to be made, and it does not 
come well from the mouth of a man so 
fond of posing as the friend of the 
people that he should have kept back 
for weeks and months those charges 
without the slightest intimation of their 
nature being given to the police autho- 
rities, and that he should have brought 
them forward now for the purpose of 
attracting sympathy when he knows 
they will appear in the newspapers to- 
morrow. I ask, is it fair to air griev- 
ances in this House for which the laws 
of this country afford redress? I should 
be wasting the time of the House if I 
were to go into the cases brought for- 
ward bythe hon. Gentleman. He men- 
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tioned 99 E two or three times, who, he 


alleges, had grossly assaulted somebody 
in the police station. Why has not the 
hon. Member written to the Home 
Secretary or brought the matter before 
the Chief Commissioner of Police or a 
magistrate? It is really degrading the 
House to introduce such matters for the 
purpose of endeavouring to prejudice the 
minds of any persons who may be waver- 
ing on the main question by suggesting 
that the Executive Government have 
been shielding men who had misbehaved 
themselves. The hon. Member has no 
right to insinuate charges of this kind 
against the Executive Government, when 
nobody knows better than himself that 
the Executive Government have had 
nothing to do with the matter, and he 
has not until a few moments ago brought 
the cases to their attention. It must not 
be thought, because in the exercise of 
my judgment and out of respect to 
the dignity of the House I do not argue 
this question of personal assault, that I 
admit the hon. Gentleman is right when 
he states that the Executive Government 
have failed in their duty, or that they 
have shielded the police. On the con- 
trary, I assert that the hon. Member has 
made these charges without a shadow 
of foundation. Upon the main ques- 
tion I should be willing, if I could 
in fairness, to have left the argu- 
ment on this matter where it rested 
after, if he will allow me to say so, the 
singularly able argument of the Home 
Secretary. But in all probability if I 
had done that, two observations would 
have been made—first, that the Home 
Secretary had enunciated the law in a 
way I was unwilling to support; and, 
secondly, that a direct appeal had been 
made to me by the hon. and learned 
Member for Hackney (Sir Charles 
Russell), and that I did not rise to 
answer that appeal. It is for that 
reason that I shall endeavour as briefly 
as possible to put before the House some 
considerations which appear to me to 
bear directly on this matter. I repeat 
and support every proposition of law 
which was put forward by the Home 
Secretary. No doubt sometimes in the 


course of my observations I shall be 
favoured with the attention of the hon. 
and learned Member for Hackney. He 
made an appeal to me, and as I have to 
reply to his observations I trust he will 
do me the favour of listening to me. 
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which I say of him will be 
couched in any but terms of the greatest 
respect. In another place he has been 
my master, but here we meet on equal 
terms. Does the House remember that 
about three weeks or a month ago we 
were told that there had been a mar- 
vellous council, a consultation between 
the great lawyers on the other sido, and 
ifI may quote their names without being 
out of order I will ask leave to do so. 
We were told that a joint consultation 
had taken place between a number of 
distinguished and learned men, headed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby—[Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
dissented |—and attended by that other 
able Gentleman (Mr. Asquith) who de- 
fended the hon. Member for North- 
West Lanarkshire (Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham). 

Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
The report is not true. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I am 
glad to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
say that it is not true. There are a 
great many statements made in connec- 
tion with this matter which are not true. 
We heard that seven or eight learned 
Gentlemen were to combine and give a 
written opinion, which was not going to 
be made known until the meeting of 
Parliament. I waited with great anxiety 
for that opinion, and I amsorry that the 
very learned Gentleman who is to follow 
me has not considered the question in a 
lawyor’s point of view. But there was 
another interesting and amusing thing ; 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Hackney was not content with his own 
opinion and research; the Junior Bar 
had been assisting him in his inquiries. 
He also told us that he had received 
assistance from a learned solicitor, Mr. 
Charles Harrison. He said that he had 
received information from Mr. Harrison, 
and he cited Mr. Harrison publicly in 
this House; but I think it is a little 
unfortunate that the hon. and learned 
Member for Hackney instead of taking 
instructions from somebody else, did not 
go and examine the matter for himself, 
for upon the main and particular point 
upon which he relied, and which was 
communicated by Mr. Harrison, he was 
absolutely and totally in the wrong. I 
will prove this when I come to that part 
of the argument. Now, let us consider 
what is the question we are discussing. 
We were told by the hon. and learned 


Nothin 
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Member for Hackney this was a serious 
issue, in which the public claimed the 
right, according to the custom by which 
they had exercised it, and the power, to 
hold meetings in Trafalgar Square. 
Will the House just consider what is the 
claim which is put forward—at any 
time, with any numbers, to go to Tra- 
falgar Square and to congregate there 
in thousands or ten of thousands, and to 
block up the adjoining streets as long as 
is necessary for the purpose of these so- 
called meetings, on any day, under any 
circumstances, and whatever may be the 
inconvenience to the public. Now, I 
challenge anybody to deny that this is 
the right which is claimed, and if it were 
necessary for me to prove my case I 
could produce that which I had had 
before me in connection with the trial— 
namely, the notice by which this right 
was claimed and by which thousands and 
tens of thousands were invited to come 
and support this so-called right. I 
waited yesterday to see where the great 
master of the law was going to find 
authority in law for this great claim. 
It is no use confusing this with the right 
of free discussion or any other ; we have 
to consider what is this right for which 
the hon. and learned Member has been 
contending. He told the House yester- 
day that he was not going to deal with 
the narrow and technical legal pedantry 
of the question. I wonder whether 
it occurred to lawyers in this House, 
when they heard the hon. and learned 
Member use these words, that when 
a great lawyer is obliged to disdain 
the narrow and technical pedantry 
of the question he is rather doubt- 
ful of his law? If he could have 
shown a legal right it would have 
been the strongest foundation upon 
which he could Reve stood; and I say, 
with the fullest appreciation of my 
position, that there is not from beginning 
to end of the books, one single dictum 
or judgment justifying or supporting 
the proposition thatin a public thorough- 
fare or a public place set aside for the 
people to pass and repass and to enjoy it 
in the ordinary manner, there is a right 
of meeting or of coming and occupying 
that place for the purpose of any public 
speaking at all. I assert that the books 
are full of authorities the other way. 
[‘*No!”] At any rate, we should be 
glad to hear from the hon. and learned 
Member for Hackney any dictum of any 


Sir Richard Webster 
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distinguished lawyer who had supported 
this right. The hon. and lossd Mem- 
ber quoted, in the first place, Baron 
Alderson. Baron Alderson spoke of the 
right of public meeting as being regu- 
lated by law and _ restrained by 
reason. He did not mean legal regula- 
tions laid down by the First Commis- 
sioner of Works; he meant regulated 
and restrained by the law; and I 
humbly say in this House that Baron 
Alderson would have been the Jast man 
to have suggested when he used the words 
‘regulated by law”’ he meant that there 
was a right of public meeting in public 
thoroughfares. Thenthe hon. and learned 
Member quoted from Professor Dicey, 
but I think it would have been almost 
as well if the hon. and learned Member 
had read the whole of the quotaticn. I 
dare say he has had to rely, as I have 
had to do myself, to some extent upon 
the assistance of others in that respect ; 
but the passage which he read is pre- 
ceded by these words—‘‘ It can hardly be 
said that our Constitution knows of such 
a thing as any specific right of public 
meeting ;” and it is after those words 
that the words follow which were read 
by the hon. and learned Member to the 
effect that A, B, C, D, and 1,000 or 
10,000 other persons may, as a general 
rule, meet together in any place where 
otherwise they each have a right to be 
for a lawful purpose and in a lawful 
manner. Does any lawyer in this House 
pretend that a lawful purpose is to go 
into a highway and make a speech? Why, 
it has been decided over and over again 
by the Courts of this country that a man 
may not go into a public place and make 
a speech so as to attract a crowd. It 
has been decided that a man may not 
put pictures in his window so as to 
attract a crowd. It has been decided 
that a man may not even preach on his 
private property if people gathered in the 
street to listen to him. It is an idictable 
offence so to obstruct a public place. It 
cannot be suggested that Mr. Dicey 
when he spoke of “‘a lawful purpuse” 
and ‘‘a lawful manner” meant “ an 
unlawful purpose” and ‘‘an unlawful 
manner.” Do hon. Members opposite 
mean to say that these meetings were 
held for a legal purpose and in a lawful 
manner? I have yet to learn that com- 
mitting an indictable offence was a 
lawful purpose and acting in a legal 
manner. o lawyer can cite any 
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authority to the contrary, and I do not 
suggest that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber laid down any proposition to the 
contrary. Identically the same right 
was raised with regard to the Parks; I 
do not think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby will deny 
that there are decisions of Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn, Mr. Justice Black- 
burn, Lord Justice Mellor, and Mr. 
Justice Quain, none of them men desirous 
to take away any rights from the people. 
These learned Judges state distinctly, 
with regard to the contention that 
people were by law entitled to do what 
they liked in the Parks and to make 
speeches, or anything of the kind, that 
they were aware of no legal principle 
and no authority upon which such right 
rested, and that they were quite con- 
fident that there was no enactment 
which said anything of the sort. I want 
to know whether the hon. and learned 
Member relies upon any such — 
right. Let him produce one single text- 
book writer or Judge who has directly or 
indirectly recognized such a right. But 
the direct point has arisen with regard to 
commons. Nobody will deny that we have 
a right to walk over commons, and that 
there are many commons which not only 
the commoners but the public have the 
right to use. The question arose in con- 
nection with one of the commons near 
London, where it was urged that meet- 
ings had been held for nearly 20 years, 
and the plea was put forward that be- 
cause the public had a right to go there, 
the right of public meeting existed. 
In trying the case, Mr. Justice Lush 
and Mr. Justice Manisty decided that 
such a right was unknown to the law, 
that it had nothing in the world to do with 
the rights of passage, and that the fact of 
meetings having been held did not give 
any right. But nothing is more irk- 
some to me than merely to rely upon 
authorities. I appeal to any lawyer, 
or to any layman who has studied the 
Constitutional history of this country, 
and I assert with the very greatest re- 
spect, that whereas it has always been 
recognized that in a lawful place the 
public have the right to condemn the 
policy of the Government or to pass any 
resolution short of sedition, nobody has 
ever pretended that a place set apart for 
public purposes could be rightfully oc- 
cupied for the purpose of making a 


speech. If that claim can be in any way 
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substantiated, it would be hye aren, A 
know whether there was a aon of public 
meeting in the open s tween the 
Athenzum Club and the United Service 
Club, or in front of the Royal Exchange, 
or the Thames Embankment, or in Lei- 
cester Square, all of which are certainly 
spaces dedicated to the public. If the 
right claimed were to be exercised, where 
would it end? I think that, whereas we 
ought to be jealous of the right of free 
speech and free discussion, we are not at 
liberty and ought not to support under 
pretence of that free speech that which 
is not a right but which is claimed by 
persons who want a greater use of public 
property where the public are at present 
able to enjoy themselves. I now pass, 
however, from that subject, not that I 
am unwilling at any time to argue it 
further, but because I have dealt with 
broad principles. I desire to refer to the 
particular matter with which I began my 
speech—namely, this question as it is 
applicable to Trafalgar Square. The 
hon. and learned Member for Hackney 
must have surprised many hon. Mem- 
bers by apparently unearthing two Acts 
of Parliament, passed respectively in 
1813 and 1826, by which he said this 
place had been made a public place— 
that is to say, a square for the public, 
and that the Crown had no right in it 
nee to the Act of 1844. And when we 

emurred and intimated that undoubtedly 
it was Crown property, he said that we 
were misinformed. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL: What I 
said was that the legal estate was vested 
in the Crown, but that it was public 
property, being created and paid for 
at the rT expense. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I was 


endeavouring to put shortly the hon. 
and learned Member's objection to 
our criticism last night. What are the 


facts? I do not blame the hon. and 
learned Member. It was a little unfortu- 
nate that when he spoke of its forming 
an open square in front of Charing 
Cross he left out the words, ‘forming 
an open square in the King’s Mews 
in front of Charing Cross.” It was a 
little unfortunate, when he was en- 
deavouring to rebut the express recital 
of the Act of 1844 the property was vested 
in the Crown, that he should leave out 
those words. But that was not all. 
To the Act of 1813 and the Act of 
1826, under which this property was 
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acquired, there was scheduled the form 
of conveyance under which the property 
was bought; and I assert that ik es 
who studies the official documents will 
find that every scrap of that land which 
was purchased was purchased by and on 
behalf of His Majesty. Moreover, 
there was a remarkable enactment 
which the hon, and learned Member or 
those who assisted him had omitted to 
notice, showing that prior to 1844 no 
suggestion had been made that there 
had been any dedication to the pub- 
lic. Somewhere between £300,000 and 
£400,000 had been spent upon Tra- 
falgar Square, and, so far from that 
being treated as public moneys for ever, 
it was provided in the Act of 1829, that 
whenever the land revenues should re- 
vert to the Crown the Crown should re- 
pay that £300,000 or £400,000. Yet 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, in faco 
of that fact, asks the House to believe 
that prior to 1844 there had been a lay- 
ing out of Union Square for the pub- 
lic in the sense that it was not a part 
of the property in possession of Her 
Majesty. 1 admit that the question of 
the legal ownership of the Square has for 
the purposes of to-day very little to do 
with this question. But it is our duty, 
when an hon. and learned Member 
of so much eminence puts before the 
House—unintentionally, I am sure—so 
erroneous a statement of the facts as one 
that is authoritative and accurate, to 
supplement and correct the information 
which he has given to the House. For- 
tunately for myself I had time to-day 
to turn up the Acts of Parliament bear- 
ing on the matter, and I assert that the 
whole of that land was purchased on 
behalf of Her Majesty, and that a clause 
was inserted providing that the Crown 
should repay that money so expended 
in the event of the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown hereafter reverting to the 
Crown. In the Act of 1844 there was 
an express recital that these things are 
all vested in Her Majesty in virtue of 
the Crown. Everybody agrees that the 
Executive Government are not acting 
on behalf of Her Majesty individually, 
but that they are acting in protection of 
public rights and of public property ; 
and, therefore, I do not refer in this de- 
bate to the mere question of ownership. 
Str CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
S.): The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had better read the Act. It goes on to 
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say that the space or square has been 
formed, laid out, embellished, and or- 
namented at the public expense. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I have 
never denied that public money was 
spent upon Trafalgar Square. have 
pointed out that the hon. and learned 
Member made an undoubted mistake in 
regard to the Acts of 1813 and 1826. I 
was not dealing with the Act of 1844, 
but with the position of things prior to 
the Act of 1844; and I have admitted 
in the plainest terms that there had 
been a public expenditure on the Square 

rior to 1844, and that it then vested in 

er Majesty in virtue of the Orown. 
I must say that I regret one incident in 
this debate, and that is that one who 
has held the position of the first Law 
Officer of the Crown should have 
thought fit across the Table of the 
House to ask the Home Secretary to 
make a statement in regard to the 
opinions of the Law Officers of the 
Crown for a long period of years. I 
have always understood that the opinions 
given by the Law Officers of the Crown 
are confidential documents in the strictest 
sense of the word; and, knowing as he 
did that my mouth was closed, I con- 
fess I was a little surprised that he 
should have thought fit to make a 
suggestion in respect to those documents 
which he knows perfectly well that neither 
the Home Secretary nor I could accede 
to. But I am fortunately able, without 
breaking confidence, to answer the hon. 
and learned Member on his own ground. 
He asserted that Sir George Grey said 
twice in this House that Trafalgar 
Square was a lawful place of public 
meeting. He gave us two instances. 
The first was in 1848, when Sir George 
Grey dealt in this House with the 
matter respecting Mr: Cochrane’s meet- 
ing. All that Sir George Grey there 
said was that the meeting was not by 
its purpose an illegal meeting, but that 
the place in which it was held was pro- 
hibited by the 57th of Geo. III., and 
neither directly nor indirectly did he 
refer to the question of people being 
entitled to hold a public meeting in 
Trafalgar Square. This is most import- 
ant, and anybody can read for himself 
from the authorized reports the language 
which Sir George Grey used. He said— 

‘The Commissioners of Police, seeing the ad 


vertisement, wrote to Mr. Cochrane, and in- 
formed him that there was an Act of Parlia 
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ment, the 57th Geo. III., the provisions of 
—— pager ae 8 holding of ny meeting 
in the o air for the ° itioning 
Parliament. etnies Mr. acnssideaws 
ledged the receipt of the communication in a 
letter in which he stated that he was not aware 
the meeting was illegal. The Commissioners, 
in reply, told him that he mistook their mean- 
ing, that it was not an ille; meeting, but 
that the place appointed for it was within the 
limits prohibited by an Act of Parliament.” 


The hon. and learned Member for Hack- 
ney is a great lawyer. Will he seriously 
assert that when a man says it is illegal 
under one Act, that implies that it is 
legal without that Act of Parliament? 
That argument would not do in a Court 
of Law, and I do not think it will do in 
the House of Commons. But I say that 
Sir George Grey was neither directly nor 
indirectly referring to the right of pub- 
lic meeting in Trafalgar Square. He 
was referring to a particular statute 
which prohibited particular meetings. 
The other instance cited in respect to 
Sir George Grey occurred in 1866. And 
when the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh), somewhat parrot-like, 
repeated the statement that was made 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Hackney—namely, that Sir George Grey 
was advised by the Law Officers of the 
Crown that there was a legal right of 
meeting in Trafalgar Square—we sent 
for the book and made the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton read it last night. 
Well, I venture to say that there was 
not a line or a word to justify the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Hackney that Sir Georgo Grey said, 
either directly or indirectly, that he had 
been advised by the Law Officers of the 
Government that there was a legal right 
to hold a meeting in Trafalgar Square. 
Let me then assume that we are to deal 
with this question apart from the alleged 
admissions of previous Home Secretaries, 
and let us see how the matter stands. 
Undoubtedly there have heen at times 
meetings held in Trafalgar Square. 
There undoubtedly have been times 
when, without serious interference with 
the public right, those meetings might 
be permitted. But I say that under 
no circumstances have those meetings 
been permitted in the sense of being 
allowed because they were claimed as of 
right. Those meetings have been per- 


mitted because the present Government, 
like previous Governments, did not wish 
to interfere with that which possibly was 
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an illegal use of the Square, unless it 
was necessary in the interests of the 
ublic service. And I really want to 
ow what the complaint against the 
Government is. Is it that they did not 
interfere soon enough or that they ought 
not to have interfered at all? It has 
been already demonstrated by my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary that if 
they had not ivterfered at all they would 
have been grossly negligent of their 
duty. I have heard reference made to 
Mr. Justice Charles, who said that the 
Executive could well afford to let people 
say that they had taken too many pre- 
cautions rather than let the mischief 
occur from fear of being blamed for in- 
terfering. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Hackney made a curious mis- 
statement in regard to my speech. He 
asserted that I had said there was no 
evidence that the Government had any- 
thing to do with Sir Charles Warren’s 
regulations. I ventured to correct him, 
and he read my words, which did not 
support his statement. My words were 
that there was not a tittle of evidence 
that Sir Charles Warren had acted upon 
the suggestion of the Government. The 
defendant Burns called Sir Charles 
Warren the creature of the Government ; 
the defendant Burns had suggested that 
the object of the Government was to pre- 
vent free discussion in respect to their 
own policy. He suggested that the 
Government had not acted in the interest 
of public safety. Fortunately for us, 
pd fortunately for justice, Sir Charles 
Warren was examined on oath, and 
a summary of his evidence was given 
by the Home Secretary last night. 
There are one or two matters in con- 
nection with that which I should like 
to bring under the notice of tho 
House. Sir Charles Warren said he had 
personally watched those processions, 
that he had seen them going to Trafalyar 
Square day by day, and that if they had 
not been watched by the police there 
would have been the same danger to the 
Metropolis as occurred in February, 
1886. The excuse given by the hon. 
and learned Member for Hackney was 
that the police happened to go to a 
wrong place, and because of that a 
serious riot occurred. Supposing the 
police had gone to the wrong place 
during the October and November meet- 
ings? Sir Charles Warren has stated 
on oath that, in his opinion, those gangs 
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were a danger to the streets through 
which they passed. I may mention one 
circumstance in connection with that 
subject. The Home Secretary told the 
House last night that Sir Charles 
Warren reported to him that the people 
who assembled were organized, and 
were able to go in organized bands to 
Trafalgar Square for the purpose of 
forming processions in the streets, and 
that they could assemble 1,000 strong 
in 10 minutes. I say, therefore, that 
any Executive, with what Lord Salis- 
bury properly called the object lesson 
of 1886 before their eyes, in neglecting 
the warnings of October, 1887, would 
have been grossly negligent of their 
duty. Hon. Members would not forget 
that there was a good deal of connection 
between the disturbance of 1886 and the 
defendant Burns, who was one of the 
defendants on the present occasion. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman was 
severe on Sir Charles Warren’s regula- 
tion of the 8th of November. He 
asserted on his authority that Section 52 
of the Act gave Sir Charles Warren no 
power to make the regulation, on the 
ground that it only regulated processions 
which were likely to obstruct the streets. 
I do not believe any Judge in the land 
reading the statute would construe it in 
that absurd and narrow way. Let us 
test it. Let us suppose that two proces- 
sions are organized of 20,000 people, 
and that they are both converging on 
the same point. It is suggested that 
the police are to make regulations 
whereby a procession is to be broken 
up and a small number of persons only 
are to be allowed to pass. It was 
proved that all those processions were 
so exactly timed as to come from five or 
six different avenues into Charing Cross 
at the same time. What would have hap- 
pened if those advancing processions had 
met at the same time? The hon. and 
learned Gentlemen said that no reason- 
able man had any doubt thatif the proces- 
sions had been allowed to pass no harm 
would have happened. [ Opposi/ion cheers. | 
Yes, it is easy for hon. Members with 
no responsibility tosay so. It is ridicu- 
lous to say that Sir Charles Warren is 
the creature of the Executive; it is a 
slander on him. Sir Charles Warren 
has gone into the witness-box and stated 
on oath that, in his judgment, there 
would have been a serious riot if those 
processions had been allowed to con- 


Sir Richard Webster 
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verge. Butthe House may judge for 
itself what was the character of those 
processions. They were organized by 
the Radical associations, and I agree 
with the hon. Member for Northampton 
in believing that, so far as the Radical 
associations themselves were concerned, 
they did not wish to see any disorder. 
I never suggested that at the Central 
Criminal Court; but what charm have 
the summoners of a meeting got that 
they can keep away the see and the 
criminal classes, who have been watched 
in the Square day by day? The pro- 
cessions took place on the Sunday after- 
noon. On the Saturday night it came 
to the knowledge of Mr. Tims, the se- 
cretary, somehow or other, that the pro- 
cessions were going to be armed with 
sticks or weapons. So important did 
he think this matter that he sent out 
Payee messages on Saturday night to 
the stewards of 26 different places to 
stop anything like sticks being carried 
in the procession. But what good was 
that, seeing that the procession was to 
consist of 60,000 or 70,000 people? I 
wish the House to consider this—that 
if it was true, and I believe it was, 
that the Radical associations did not 
wish any disorder in the demonstration, 
how was it that the invitations to come 
in their thousands had been so miscon- 
strued? The Radical associations can- 
not keep away, much as they might 
wish, the thousands of rough men who 
are prepared to take advantage of any 
scrimmage that may occur, or riot which 
may break out, or any temptation to 
enrich themselves at the expense of 
their neighbours. It is a remarkable 
fact that every one of those processions 
was accompanied by men armed with 
sticks, in many cases studded with nails, 
with gaspipes, and even with knives. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
How many gaspipes ? 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER: Does 
the hon. Gentleman suppose we have 
succeeded in getting hold of every wea- 
pon that was sastiod ? The fact that in 
a number of cases we have succeeded in 
being able to capture a number of wea- 
pons by no means shows that there were 
no other weapons carried. To say, there- 
fore, that processions of that character 
should be allowed to converge upon a 
particular place with a view of exer- 
cising what is called the Constitutional 
right of public meeting, is a simple 
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abuse of language. A so-called right | took the objection, and the hon. Member 


is to be turned into gross licence and 
lawlessness. We were twitted by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman for having 
declined to raise this question in Mr. 
Saunders’ case. I do wish, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would have stu- 
died that case in the Court. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had a copy of Mr. 
Corrie Grant’s speech in that case; but 
why did he not tell us what Mr. Saunders 
was charged with? Mr. Saunders was 
arrested for violently obstructing the 
eg and the magistrate found that he 

ad been guilty of no violent conduct. 
There were only two things for which 
Mr. Saunders could have been arrested 
—using seditious language and hold- 
ing an illegal meeting. Neither of those 
charges is punishable on summary con- 
viction, so that it is a fact that the 

lice had improperly arrested Mr. 

aunders, and that there was no charge 
made against him on which this ques- 
tion of right could be raised. There 
are many hon. Members who know, if 
they wish to raise the right, how to do 
it; but it is not fair to suggest that the 
Government burked an inquiry in the 
case of Mr. Saunders. I will undertake 
to say that the question could not have 
been raised in Mr. Saunders’ case in 
any shape or form. Let any hon. Gen- 
tleman who is a lawyer, and who may 
succeed me in the debate, take up the 
proceedings, and tell us on what charge 
this question of right could have been 
pt 4 I was also twitted by the hon. 
Member for Northampton with having 
objected to evidence in the trial of 
Messrs. Graham and Burns. The House 
will remember that the hon. Member 
for North-West Lanarkshire was de- 
fended by another hon. Member of this 
House—the hon. Member for East Fife 
(Mr. Asquith). No one who heard the 
defence of the hon. Gentleman can doubt 
that his client was most ably defended. 
But every lawyer knows that if I ob- 
jected to previous proceedings being 
gone into, the way in which to raise the 
question was for the counsel to press 
the evidence and ask for a point to be 
reserved. The charges which were being 
made against the defendants were those 
of riot and unlawful assembly; and it 
did not need great experience to know 
that the conduct of the police had no- 
thing in the world to do with the charge 
being tried before the jury. Therefore, I 





did not press the matter. It is asked 
of us—“ How long are you going to 
keep up this police regulation Pn “fhe 
right and proper answer is that the 
Executive are the judges. But let the 
House judge for themselves whether it 
is right at the present time to maintain 
the order. The hon. Member for North- 
West Lanarkshire and Burns were in 
prison for six weeks. After they got 
out what did the defendant Burns say 
with reference to this question of Tra- 
falgar Square? This is what the 
Executive Government are threatened 
with— 

“They wanted a rallying cry—something 
which would galvanize and crystallize their 
aspirations. ey—the French—chose the 
Bastille, in which some of their fellow- 
creatures were suffering for daring to op 
the Executive Government. And they whom 
he now addressed could make Square 
their revolutionary square and let their Bastille 
be Pentonville Prison. And when they had 
captured Trafalgar Square—and he intended 
to be one of those to do it—let the celebration 
of the capture of their open-air town hall— 
their Trafalgar Square revolution—be the de- 
molition of their Bastille—that cursed prison at 
Pentonville which represented all the vices and 
the embodiment of all that was bad in the worst 
possible forms of government and the system of 
society." 

What would this House think of a Go- 
vernment if it should, confronted with a 
man who is capable of using that lan- 
guage, and who is sup to be the 
leader of thousands of persons, at once 
withdraw the prohibition which the 
Police Authorities think is necessary 
for the safety of the public? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, by his Motion, 
asks for an inquiry by a Committee as 
to limiting the rights of interference by 
the Executive Government. Does any 
man suggest that a Committee of this 
House can take out of the hands of the 
Executive Government the responsibility 
of dealing with questions affecting the 
= of the Metropolis? Does any- 

ody suggest that a Committee of this 
House can lay down the circumstances 
under which you can permit street 
preaching or public speaking, and the 
limits within which you ought to stop 
it? Regulation is suggested. la- 
tion as to what? As to numbers? y, 
how is it possible to lay down regula- 
tions as to what numbers may go to 


Trafalgar Square? Such a be ge 
vould be perfectly absurd and futile, 
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Or as to the subject of discussion, what 
regulation can you lay down except that 
you have a right to discuss in a proper 
place every subject that falls short of 
sedition or those matters which are pro- 
hibited by law? The result of the 
matter is this. My hon. and learned 
Friend started upon this inquiry in the 
belief that he could condemn the action 
of the Government in respect of it. It 
was publicly announced that an Amend- 
ment to the Address was going to be 
moved in this matter. Ihave the autho- 
rity of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) for saying that any Amend- 
ment to the Address was a Vote of Want 
of Confidence; and it cannot for a mo- 
ment be admitted that because the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has altered the 
form in which the subject is presented 
the Government ought to meet him by 
acquiescing in it, thereby practically 
admitting that there was a case to which 
they had no answer. If it is desired to 
make any Amendment in the law, it 
ought to be considered carefully. But 
it is idle to suggest that you can claim 
an existing right in respect of this par- 
ticular place higher than you can claim 
in respect of any other public thorough- 
fare or public place. Her Majesty’s 
Government have shown that they would 
support the responsible Authorities when 
the responsible Authorities felt that in 
the interests of public safety certain 
action should be taken. This Motion in 
effect asserts that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were wrong in that course. I 
ask those who believe in the rights of 
the people being protected, but who do 
not believe in spurious rights set up and 
alleged for the purpose of claiming for 
particular individuals that which is not 
enjoyed by their fellow men, to join 
with us in rejecting this Motion on the 
ground that we have interfered with no 
right, public or private, enjoyed by the 
people, but have merely taken care 
that the user of public places shall be 
consistent with the safety of person and 
roperty. 

Str WILLIAM HAROCOURT( Derby): 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General, I think, need not 
have apologized for not having suffi- 
ciently exhausted the treatment of this 
question. He has treated it quite 


sufficiently exhaustively and quite suffi- 
ciently broadly for this purpose at least 
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—that if his argument is accepted and 
acted upon as the Government have 
acted upon it, there is no longer, either 
in London or elsewhere, any right of 
public meeting in this country. Now 
he began his argument by absolutely 
challenging the right of public meet- 
ing. On the other hand, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 
in his speech last night said that— 
“The Government were of opinion that 
public discontent should find a free and open 
voice, and should not be driven to express itself 
in secret conventicles.”’ 
Tam very glad that there is one Member 
of the Government, at all events, who 
holds that opinion, because in justifying 
the policy of the Government in relation 
to another part of the country the hon. 
and learned Attorney General stated 
that its principal merit was that at all 
events it had driven discontent into 
secret. Well, now, to use a celebrated 
phrase of Sir James Graham, I think 
we have had enough of Wisi Prids, and 
that with reference to this question we 
may have a little too much of the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court. I would ask leave, 
therefore, to look at this question in a 
little freer and broader atmosphere than 
that which is found at the Old Bailey. 
What, then, is the proposition for which 
the Government contend, and for which 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
has argued? He says, and we admit 
that there are various conditions upon 
which alone public meetings can be 
held. First of all, a meeting must be 
for a lawful object, which is not dis- 
disputed; and, secondly, it must be in a 
place where a man has aright to be; 
and then he proceeds to demonstrate 
that there is no place where anybody 
has a right to be for a public meeting. 
What is the meaning of proving that 
Trafalgar Square belongs to the Crown? 
If Trafalgar Square belongs to the 
Crown in the same right as the Park 
belongs to the Crown, will you deduce 
from that the consequence that the 
Crown has the right to forbid public 
meetings either in the Park or in Tra- 
falgar Square? This very right was 
set up in 1866 in reference to the Park, 
and what was the consequence? Does 
the right of public meeting exist in the 
Park or does it not? What is the view 
of the Government upon that sub- 
ject? 
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Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: It ex- 
ists by Statute. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: By 
Statute! The hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General, [ am afraid, has not read 
the Statute, because the Statute does 
not confer upon the public a right of 
meeting; it assumes that the right of 

ublic meeting exists, and gives the 
Creve the right to 6 ring a public 
meeting there. I think the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, before he 
advises the Home Office, and talks of 
the traditions of the Home Office, had 
better acquaint himself with the opinions 
of those who preceded him in relation 
to this question. Now it is a little 
too much that the hon. and learned 
Attorney General should deprecate re- 
ference to former legal opinions of the 
Law Officers of the Crown. For what 
does the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment do? He comes down here and says 
—‘‘Tact upon the traditions of the Home 
Office and on the opinions I found there.” 
Now, I undertake to say that the con- 
duct of the Government is in contradic- 


tion of every tradition that existed at} P 


the Home Office when I was there—and 
I hope I left it in this matter as I found 
it—and contrary to every opinion given 
by the Law Officers to previous Secre- 
taries of State. I assert that with the 
most absolute confidence. What was 
the case at Hyde Park? When a claim 
was made to hold meetings in the Park, 
just as in Trafalgar Square, the right of 
the Crown as proprietor of the Park to 
forbid the public to hold a meeting in the 
Park was set up. Did the Law Officers of 
the Crown advise that upon that ground 
such a meeting could be treated as an 
unlawful meeting? They certainly did 
not. The question was put in 1866 to 
the Law Officers whether, supposing a 
number of persons who had already en- 
tered Hyde Park to form itself into a 
meeting for the discussion of political 
subjects, any legal authority to disperse 
such meeting by force exists, though 
general notice may have been given 
that meetings of this description would 
not be allowed? That was the distinct 
question put to two as great Law Offi- 
cers as ever filled the offices of Law 
Officers of the Crown—Sir Hugh Cairns 
and Sir John Karslake—and their an- 
swer was in substance this— 
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“There is not for any 

1 authority to di 

of the kind su 

number of people, and that wh 

been given or not.”’ 


This is most material, and shows exactly 
how it was that the right of public 
meeting in Hyde Park was recognized. 
There was absolutely no right. It stood 
absolutely on usage. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman read the be- 
ginning of that opinion? He gets it 
out of Hansard. 

Sr WILLIAM HAROOURT: I 
have not got Hansard, and I did not 
take it out of Hansard. I took it from 
my own private notes. [Sir Cuaries 
Russett here handed up a volume to 
the right hon. Gentleman, who read :— 
‘* We think there is a right in point of 
law to close the gatesof the Park.” ] But 
my whole argument is that that did not 
carry with it a right to disperse the 
meeting as an unlawful assembly. What 
it carried with it—and that is what 
these Law Officers pointed out—was the 
right to bring an action for trespass or 
roceeding by way of intrusion. That 
is of the essence of the whole thing. I 
consider that the whole thing turns upon 
that. Now, the Government have not 
taken the course which they might have 
taken of proceeding against these people 
for trespass or intrusion on Trafalgar 
Square, but they have dispersed them 
as an unlawful meeting by force, and 
that is what Sir Hugh Cairns and Sir 
John Karslake said they had no right to 
do in the case of Hyde Park. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman read the 
whole opinion ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will point 
out what he wants read I will read it. 
Is it not there? | handing the volume 
across the Table}. 

Sr RICHARD WEBSTER (after 
looking at the page): There is an opi- 
nion, but not the opinion that the right 
hon. Gentleman has quoted. The opi- 
nion that is quoted in Hansard is that of 
Lord Cockburn, Lord Westbury, and 
Mr. Wills. The opinion which the 
right hon. Gentleman has quoted is said 
to be the opinion of Sir Hugh Cairns 
and Sir John Karslake, and is taken, 
I understand, from private notes; that 


purpose @ 
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opinion has, as far as I know, never 
been published. 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
not know why it should not be published 
as much as other opinions have been 
published. I want to point out the 
notorious fact that the Law Officers of 
the Crown had been advised—you will 
find it all over the debates of the time— 
that you could only proceed in this way 
by trespass or intrusion; and that was 
clearly the ground on which the Govern- 
ment found it impossible to put down 
meetings in Hyde Park. I will refer to 
another thing which the hon. and learned 
Attorney General will not object to, I 
think. There was a police order in 1862 
in which it was said that— 

** Any one threatening to deliver any speech 
or address or discuss any popular or exciting 
topic is to be cautioned that he cannot be 
allowed to do so, and if he persists he is to be 
removed out of the Park, and the persons 
forming the meeting are to be told to depart.” 


Well, that was the police order which 
was enforced in Hyde Park, and then, 
upon the opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crown, was withdrawn because it 
could not be enforced. I am bound to 
make this statement because the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department has chosen to 
say that the course the Government has 
taken is in conformity with the former 
traditions of the Home Office. I heard 
that with great astonishment, for it is 
wholly inconsistent with all traditions 
and with all the opinions that I have 
seen. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General has referred to the case of a 
common. I think that is a good illus- 
tration, and I was going to refer to it. 
— have a right to go on a common 
to play football and cricket. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General says they 
have no legal right. Well, you may 
proceed against them if you like by an 
action of trespass, but what good would 


it do you? What damages would you | 


get? It is because you have not the 
right of arrest, only to proceed by tres- 
pass, that people do Bs football and 
cricket on the common. It is the right 
of user; itisa valuable social right, and 
I will, in the case of public meetings, 
call it a political right. You know that 
the House of Commons has refused to 


allow the owners of the commons to! 
hut up thosecommons without providing | 
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by absolute allotment—which a lawyer 
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may say is nota legal right at all. But 
they recognize the rights of user and 
treat them as substantial rights, although 
they may be proved in a Court of Law 
not to be technically legal rights. That 
was exactly the view taken in the case 
of Hyde Park. There there was a right 
of user of public meetings and of general 
public enjoyment, and Parliament would 
not allow it to be taken away, and I 
hope they will not allow it to be taken 
away in the case of political meetings. 
You say the ownership is in the Crown. 
I dare say it is. The ownership in 
other cases may be in private indi- 
viduals, and when you have raised that 
what does it amount to? If the Crown 
prevented public meetings and private 
owners prevented them, what would be- 
come of public meetings? They would 
be put an end to by the arguments of 
the Government and by the policy of 
the Government. You may go into 
Scotland; you may go into the county 
of Sutherland. Nobody has a legal 
right there, or in the greater part of it, 
except the Duke of Sutherland. Well, 
is the hon. and learned Attorney General 
going to say that no man has a right in 
Sutherland except the proprietor of the 
soil? And yet the argument would be 
just as valid as the argument he has 
now set up. Why, as regards this 
argument of his, I- could have helped 
him to authorities even stronger than 
those which he quoted. He will find 
one in the Kingston-on-Thames case, 
where it was an indictable offence. I 
will quote him the words of Chief Jus- 
tice Cooke, who said that if players 
caused an unusual concourse of people 
to assemble to see them at their tricks, 
that was an unlawful assembly for 
which they might be indicted. I have 
no doubt the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General is at this moment looking up 
precedents upon the history of unlawful 
assemblies in this country. I repudiate 
arguing this question in that way. 
The right is there. It is a political 
right which has belonged for genera- 
tions to the people of this pag not 
asserted in the Courts of Law, but of 
which Parliament may take cognizance 
and make provision for as in the case of 
the common. How was the right of 

ublic meeting established in Hyde 

ark? I do not know how soon the 
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Government will attack that. I will 
quote from a etter from a gentleman of 

igh political authority at the time. It 
is the right hon. Gentleman the 
senior Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright). It is a letter dated 
Rochdale, July 19. He says— 

« Dagar Sir, —I thank your council for the invi- 
tation to the meeting intended to be heldin Hyde 
Park on Monday next.” 


That is the meeting the Government 
had prohibited. 

“T cannot leave home for some days, and cannot 
be in London on the 23rd instant. I see that 
the Chief of the Metropolitan Police Foree has 
announced his intention to prevent the holding of 
the meeting. It appears from this that the people 
may meet in the Park for every purpose but that 
which ought to be most important and most dear 
to them. To meet in the streets is inconvenient.” 
[ Cheers.| Oh, yes; but this is to be 
contradicted. You are cheering too 
soon. 

“To meet in the streets is inconvenient; to 
meet in the Park isunlawfal. Thisis the theory 
of the police authorities of the Metropolis ”’— 
in the opinion of Mr. Bright. 

“You have asserted your right to meet on 
Primrose [ill and in Trafalgar Square.” 

He considers the right there as estab- 
lished. 

“T hope after Monday next no cne will doubt 
your right to meet in Ilyde Park. If public 
meeting in the public Parks is denied you, and if 
millions of intelligent men are denied the fran- 
chise, on what foundation does our liberty rest, 
or is there in the country any liberty but the 
toleration of the ruling classes ?”’ 


Well, now, the toleration of the ruling 
classes is the condition of the right of 
publie meeting if we believe the hon. 
and learned Attorney General and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary. Then the letter ends— 

“ This is a serious question, but it is necessary 
to ask it, and some answer must be given to it.— 
Joun Bricut.” 

That is the way in which the right of 
ublic meeting was established in Hyde 
ark. It was denied, challenged by 

the Government, and yet it was estab- 

lished. The right hon. Gentleman the 

Home Secretary says that he expresses 

the view of the Home Office as to Tra- 

falgar Square. He expressed the view 
of the Home Office as held in former 

times when he said to a deputation—‘‘ I 

shall not object to any bond fide public 

political meeting.” That was the view 
of the Home Office, but he threw that 
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overboard last night, and said he would 
make us a present of his speech. I, for 
one, wish he could keep his speech, and 
not make a present of it. I know what 
the traditions of the Home Office were, 
because in 1881 there was a meeting 
announced to be held in the Square, and 
I had to consider what should be done. 
I then had, among other advice, the 
counsel of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Bury 
Division of Lancashire (Sir Henry 
James) and Sir Farrar Herschel], and 
what was the advice they gave me and I 
followed? The meeting then proposed 
to be held had two objects. The first 
was to hold a meeting in the Square, 
and the second was to come down to 
Westminster. The advice I received 
was that the meeting in Trafalgar 
Square was to be permitted, but the 
people were not to be permitted to 
come down to the House of Commons. 
Therefore, I know what the traditions of 
the Home Office were then, and I know 
what the opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crown was at that time. Then, 
again, during the administration of Sir 
Richard Cross, in the case of the Dod 
Street affair, if I remember right, the 
action then taken by the police was not 
sustained by the Courts. Some men 
were then arrested for obstruction, and 
the Sessions did not maintain the pro- 
ceedings; and, if I remember right, Sir 
Richard Cross did not approve of the 
course that had been pursued, and a 
different method of proceeding was after- 
wardsadopted. Therefore, I say you have 
departed altogether from the practice, 
the principle, and the traditions hitherto 
acted upon. And what is the defence 
for your departure? You say there was 
disorder and that seditious speeches 
were made. I do not defend that dis- 
order; I do not defend those seditious 
speeches. They form a very good rea- 
son for suppressing the meeting at which 
they are uttered; but what justification 
is it for issuing an order against all pub- 
lic meetings at all future times, whether 
they are disorderly or not? Nothing 
can be more unstatesmanlike when you 
have an evil to deal with than to apply 
aremedy which goes far beyond that 
evil; and nothing can be more impolitic 
when you are dealing with the abuse of 
a right than to attempt to abolish the 
right itself. Exactly the same thing 
was attempted by the Metropolitan 
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Board of Works. When they beeame 
proprietors of various ny spaces they 
enacted by-laws which required the 
sanction of the Secretary of State. One 
of those by-laws dealt with the subject 
of public meetings, and so long as they 
dealt properly with them I could have 
no objection to the by-law; but the 
moment I found out that they were 
dealing with them by stopping them al- 
together I remonstrated with the Board. 
I said that London was a place that 
must have sites at which public meetings 
could be held, and I insisted on a spot 
being marked for the purpose on Streat- 
ham Common. I know that some people 
object to open-air meetings altogether. 
I know that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
object to them. I do not impute any 
bad motive to them, but open-air meet- 
ings are a sort of pursuit not recognized 
among them—they are not to their taste. 
Yet hon. Gentlemen opposite have a 
good many other pursuits which equally 
lead to obstruction, and they do not ob- 
ject to it when it arises out of those pur- 
suits. The greater the feeling of 
effervescence is, the more desirable it is 
that there should be an escape for it, 
and to object to a meeting which is tur- 
bulent and noisy is to object to that 
which is a very valuable safety-valve in 
the State. In London you have plenty 
of processions and concourses of people 
which lead to obstruction from time to 
time. You sometimes have illuminations 
at night. You have the University boat- 
race. I myself have experienced great 
inconvenience in being obliged to send 
1,500 policemen to keep the ground at the 
University boat-race. Then you have 
balls andparties which create obstruction, 
and you have the Lord Mayor’s show. 
You have great occasions like the entry 
of Garibaldi into London, and great ob- 
struction was caused on the auspicious 
occasion of the Queen’sJubilee. Those 
were obstructions to which the Govern- 
ment did not object, and yet they said 
that the streets must be kept clear for all 
purposes, and no one had the right to 
use the streets except for ordinary traflic. 
That was entirely absurd, and opposed 
to the spirit of the Statute—the spirit in 
which it has always been acted upon— 
which was, that there should be regula- 
tion and not suppression of such obstruc- 
tion. There have always been proces- 
sions to regulate, and the police have 
always been ready to do it and have 
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the Metropolis. 
done it with success. If you really 
wanted to try this question of right, why 
did you not try it? I have never heard 
a more lame excuse than that made by 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
in Saunders’ case. The hon.and learned 
Gentleman said it was not a case for 
summary procedure. What has it to do 
with the case that it is not a matter for 
summary procedure? I will tell you 
why you did not proceed against him. 
It was because you were advised that 
you could not find him guilty of taking 
part in an unlawful assembly. It is be- 
cause you received that advice that you 
have not proceeded against Saunders, 
and it is because you have not dared to 
bring this question of law to a legal 
issue. Now, Sir, the Government claims 
a discretionary power. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General says that a 
discretion must rest with the Govern- 
ment in this matter. I think this is a 
very unwise doctrine. It was most un- 
wise, too, for the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary tosay that he should 
be the judge as to whether a meeting 
was a bond fide political meeting or not. 
I think the Government should have as 
little discretion as possible in such a 
matter. So long as a meeting is. not 
held for an unlawful purpose and is con- 
ducted in an orderly manner the Govern- 
ment ought to allow it to take place 
without any consideration of their own 
opinion. This discretionary power 
claimed by the Government is a most 
unwise power to exercise, and I say 
exactly the same thing with regard to 
the place of a meeting. I think the only 
safe principle you can adopt is to allow 
meetings with lawful objects and con- 
ducted in an orderly manner to be held, 
and to allow them to be held in the place 
where they have been usually held. 
That, I think, is the sound ant moderate 
doctrineon the subject of public meeting. 
That is all we contend for, and that is 
the practical and common sense view of 
the matter. My view of the conduct of 
the Government is not so much that it 
is illegal—though I do hold that it is 
illegal to treat as an unlawful assembly 
that which at the highest can only be 
called a matter of trespass, and, more- 
over, a trespass you have yourselves 
created by prohibiting that which you 
ought to have allowed—it is not for the 
illegality of the course they have taken 
that I blame the Government. I blame 
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them for their lamentable 


want of 
common sense. I think they have 
shown a great want of common sense in 
restraining, not only the harmful use of 
Trafalgar Square—and I admit that in 
November of last year they were quite 
right in restraining those meetings 
which produced so much disorder—but 
why on earth was it necessary to declare 
for that pa wr that there shall be no 
meetings in Trafalgar Square hereafter ? 
I do not join in any blame of the police. 
I think it is a very serious thing to blame 
the police. I do not say that upon 
sufficient allegation, the course adopted 
in 1856 should not be taken now, but I 
took no part in any attack on the police 
in the matter. But I do blame the 
Government for employing the police in 
such a way as to bring them into conflict 
with the people. That is a very grave 
evil indeed. You have created by this 
unnecessary prohibition an unnecessary 
conflict which you ought to have avoided. 
You ought to teach the people to regard 
the police as their friends; but if you 
employ them to restrict what the people 
regard as a just public right, then you 
turn the police from what they have 
been, and from what they have always 
won respect as being, a civil force into 
a body of gendarmes. That is the most 
injurious thing you can do in the cause 
of law and en Objection had been 
taken on the other side of the House 
that sufficient notice has not been taken 
of the meaning of my hon. and learned 
Friend’s Resolution. In vindicationofmy 
hon. and learned Friend’s assertion that 
Sir George Grey had stated that Trafalgar 
Square is a lawful place of meeting, I 
will just read one sentence from Sir 
George Grey— 

“When the meeting was to be held in Tra- 
falgar Square I stated that as far as I was in- 
formed it was a legal meeting ; but that any 
meeting in which language was held calculated 
to provoke a breach of the peace was an illegal 
meeting, but that a meeting held for the purpose 
of discussing Parliamentary reform was not in 
itself illegal.” 

That entirely justifies all that my hon. 
and learned Friend has said on the sub- 
ject. With reference to this Motion, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department said, 
‘‘ What does it want to inquire into?” 
I think it is necessary after the course 
the Government have taken to inquire 
where the people of London are to hold 
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open public meetings. You have said 
they shall not hold them in Trafalgar 
Squara. I should like to have some 
explicit statement from that Bench as to 
where they consider public meetings 
should be held. Quite apart from any 
question of technical right, that is a very 
proper matter for the House of Com- 
mons. They took into their hands the 
right of meeting in Hyde Park in 1866. 
They determined, although it was chal- 
lenged by the Crown, although notice 
was given by the Crown that no meeting 
should be held, that meetings should be 
held there under regulation. Why 
should not we deal with Trafalgar 
Square in 1888 as we dealt with Hyde 
Park in 1866? In both cases we aro 
challenged by the Crown on the grounds 
of proprietary right. I will grant you 
the title is precisely the same as in Hyde 
Park, Then deal with the case in the 
same way. That is not taking any re- 
sponsibility out of the hands of the Go- 
vernment. It is taking the judgment 
of Parliament as to the places in which 
public meetings may properly be heid. 
Then you may have unfettered the dis- 
eretion of the Government as to the re- 
gulations to be made. The objection, 
therefore, that we areimproperly hamper- 
ing the discretion of the Government is 
unfounded. I think that is a matter of 
common sense upon which we have a 
right to insist, and which is the object of 
this Resolution. I do not see that the 
Government have any right to take 
offence at it. It is a proper time to con- 
sider how far the present facilities of 
public meeting are sufficient, and if they 
are insufficient how they should be pro- 
vided for and under what conditions. 
Then, as regards the interference of the 
Government in the matter. It might 
well be that the House of Commons 
would be of opinion that it is not a wise 
or proper thing for the Advisers of the 
Crown to set up the proprietary rights 
of the Crown. That was the opinion 
expressed by Parliament in respect of 
Hyde Park in 1866. I doubt whether 
even this Government would dare to set 
aside that opinion. Why should not an 
investigation of that character be con- 


ducted by a Committee of the House of 
Commons? I ask the Government to 
state before the end of this debate how 
many places there are in which they 
think open-air public meetings may be 
held by the people of London, and how 
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they ought to be held? But as long as 
we have such speeches as that we have 
heard from the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General, which goes to the root of 
the right of public open-air meetings in 
this Metropolis—whatever course hon. 
Gentlemen opposite may take—I cannot 
conceive how any man who professes to 
belong to the Liberal Party can do 
otherwise than vote for the Motion of 
my hon. and learned Friend. 

Mr. MURDOOH (Reading) said, he 
had taken a prominent part in the pre- 
sentation of a Petition to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 
against the holding of meetings in Tra- 
falgar Square, which was signed by a 
large number of the inhabitants of the 
district. The Petition prayed that steps 
would be taken in future to prevent 
meetings being held in Trafalgar Square, 
and that the rights of ratepayers to 
have free and uninterrupted use of the 
streets in the district might not be taken 
from them. It was the result of a meet- 
ing entirely of a non-political character, 
and it was signed, amongst others, by a 
most prominent supporter of the Leader 
of the Liberal Party in the borough of 
the Strand, and he and others of that 
Party had cordially worked with the 
Committee, not only in carrying up a 
Petition to the House, but also in wait- 
ing on the Home Secretary. Those 
whom he now represented had been in 
every step most careful to avoid mixing 
anything in the nature of politics with 
the matter; and he could say that to his 
Colleagues and himself it was a subject 
of considerable regret that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
South Hackney (Sir Charles Russell) 
should have brought forward at a time 
when this question was likely to be 
raised a Motion that could not be con- 
sidered otherwise than as damaging to 
the Government. He would not enter 
at all into the legal aspect of the ques- 
tion; he was no lawyer, and was thank- 
ful that he had rarely anything to do 
with law. But the legal question had 
been discussed, and in a way which 
had given much pleasure to laymen, by 
the most eminent lawyers in the land. 
He wished to emphasize the fact that 
the condition of ee in regard to Tra- 
falgar Square had altered very materi- 
ally from what it was a few years ago. 
In the Petition it was admitted that the 
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meetings had from time to time been 
held in Trafalgar Square; the Peti- 
tioners stated that they were in favour 
of open-air meetings being held, but 
they urged that. in the altered condition 
of circumstances, the holding of meet- 
ings in Trafalgar Square had become a 
positive danger to the community. It 
was impossible for anyone not to be 
aware that what took place in 1886 had 
materially altered the character of the 
meetings which were held in the Square. 
Up to that time, although there had 
been meetings held which had caused 
traders in the neighbourhood some in- 
convenience and annoyance, there had 
never been any meetings at which an 
outbreak had occurred. But the meet- 
ing of 1886 must have brought home to 
the minds of all who witnessed it that 
an element had been imported into it 
which was of considerable danger to 
the community. The result of that 
meeting was that not only did consider- 
able inconvenience result, but loss of 
property ; and it became necessary for 
the Government to bring in a Bill to 
compensate the sufferers from the riot 
which occurred. He wished to quote 
from an article which on the 20th of 
January eppeared in a paper certainly 
not friendly to those on that side of the 
House. The Echo said there was no 
room in Trafalgar Square for a great 
public demonstration; as soon as a 
gathering became large enough to make 
any impression it necessarily overflowed 
every approach and became an obstruc- 
tion, and that was a fact which could 
not be brushed aside by any amount of 
grand eloquence. That was exactly 
what the Petitioners said, and he pointed 
out that not only was the Petition he 
had alluded to, but the resolutions of the 
meetings also which had taken place 
with reference to Trafalgar Square, sup- 
ported by the whole of the Metropolitan 
Press with the exception of The Pall 
Mali Gazette—they all supported the 
contention of the people of the district 
that the time had come when meetings 
in Trafalgar Square ought no longer to 
be held. He spoke on behalf of the 
sufferers by the meetings which had 
been held, and in laying before the 
House some few figures dewey what 
the losses had been, he trusted he should 
be pardoned for entering upon some 
rather dry particulars. In the first 
place, he might mention that the figures 
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he should quote were taken from the 
books of the traders concerned. A 
well-known upholsterer, not far from 
Trafalgar Square, during six weeks 
lost £1,400, and several letters had been 
addressed to him from ladies, stating that 
until tranquillity was restored it was im- 
possible that they could visit his shop. 
Another trader stated that his loss 
during the same period exceeded £1,100. 
An optician in the Strand, whose takings 
had been £400 a-week, said he lost 
every week at least half that amount. 
Two silversmiths in the Strand stated 
that their losses averaged from £200 
to £300 a-week. One whose losses 
amounted to £1,200 also said he had 
received several telegrams and letters 
desiring that the plate in his custody 
should be sent elsewhere for safe-keep- 
ing. This showed that there existed a 
reasonable dread in the neighbourhood 
of riots taking place and loss being sus- 
tained. A well-known firm in Regent 
Street, whose name he was not at 
liberty to mention, told him that in 
their business, which had up to the 
time of the meetings gone on steadily, 
a decline set in. The receipts of a 
jeweller in the neighbourhood of the 
Grand Hotel fell off hy one-half. The 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, which had premises in | 
Northumberland Avenue, had lost dur- | 
ing six weeks at least one-half of their | 
average takings ; and, upon inquiry of | 
the Manager, I was informed that the | 
principal custom resulted from ladies, | 
many of whom had written to him say- 
ing that they were in terror of coming 
into the neighbourhood of Trafalgar 
Square in consequence of the disturb- 
ances which had taken place. He also 
desired to call attention to the loss 
which some picture galleries in the 
neighbourhood had sustained; the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, who were holding an exhibition 
at the time, stated that their receipts had 
fallen to one-third; and the Photo- 
graphic Society, who were holding an 
Exhibition, were compelled to close 
their doors in consequence of the fall- 
ing off of receipts. He could mention 
many losses sustained by the smaller 
class of traders in the neighbour- 
hood, and it was that class who 





were, perhaps, the greatest sufferers, | 
because their margin of profit was not 
so great. Again, the Grand Hotel had 
1,000 visitors in six weeks less than 
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usual, and the falling off at the Métro- 
pole was about the same, while there 
was also a large decrease in the number 
of visitors to the Victoria Hote]. Another 
well-known hotel lost nearly half of its 
customers, and the manager stated that 
a family came to the door just as one of 
the meetings was being held and left 
immediately to goelsewhere. The pro- 
rietor of another hotel had received 
etters stating that it was impossible to 
bring ladies to the hotel, as they could 
not be sure of being able todo their shop- 
ping. Atleast one-half less people went 
during the six weeks to the Charing 
Cross Hotel, and the manager informed 
him that he had received letters from the 
Continent saying that until matters were 
more tranquil the writers could not 
come to London; and it was also a 
noticeable fact that at the time the custom 
at the hotel at Folkestone fell off. There 
was no doubt that many Americans, who 
intended to visit England and who were 
in the habit of takiog London and 
Folkestone on their way to the Continent, 
diverted their journey and went direct. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked if this was after the 13th 
of November? 

Mr. MURDOCH said, it was between 
the 13th of November and the first or 
second week of December; and here he 
wished to contradict a statement which 
appeared in Zhe Pail Mail Gazette to the 
effect that it was untrae that the hotels 
were half empty. It said that a gentle- 
man asked whether he could have a 
room at Morley’s Hotel and was refused. 
It was perfectly true that a person did 
inquire at Morley’s Hotel for a room; 


but as he came there without luggage 


he was refused, according to the in- 
variable custom. For these reasons, he 
(Mr. Murdoch) said it was high time 
that steps should be taken to put an end 


_to meetings in Trafalgar Square, which 
' had been nothing less than a national 


disgrace. He wished to point out that 
this was in a great measure a work- 
ing-man’s question; because in the 
hotels contained in the district there 
were employed 1,350 persons, and, besides 
that, in connection with them there wes 
standing employment given to artizara 
of various classes, and those men knew 


| full well that when these meetings took 


place the custom of the hotels was inter- 


| fered with and that a great part of their 


standing labour would be taken from 


‘them. As he had said, the character 
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of the meetings had so materially 
altered that it was no longer possible 
that they could be with safety 
continued. He admitted that those 
who convened them took what steps 
they could to prevent disorder and 
violence, and he would go further and 
say that those who organized the proces- 
sions did the same; but he said also 
that no leaders of the meetings or orga- 
nizers of the processions could prevent 
their being attended by disorderly 
characters, and roughs well-known to 
the police, who went with the sole aim 
and purpose of taking advantage of 
any disturbance that might arise. It 
was the presence of such people as 
these that made meetings dangerous. 
Trafalgar Square, he pointed out, was 
not a large space; it was not so large 
as Russell Square, Lincoln’s Inn Felds, 
and one or two other squares in London ; 
and however suitable it might have been 
in the days when small meetings were 
held in it, it was, under present circum- 
stances, quite unfit for the purpose. 
Therefore, those on whose behalf he 
spoke called upon the Government to 
do in perpetuity what they had done 
during the last few months, and pre- 
vent any meetings taking place in the 
Square. It was utterly impossible for 
the Government to discriminate be- 
tween those meetings which could be 
safely held in Trafalgar Square, and 
those which should be prohibited; it 
was also very difficult for them to judge 
whether a meeting would or would not 
cause disorder. ‘There was an instance 
of that in the riot which occurred in 
1886. The authorities then took pre- 
cautions; but they did not believe 
there was likely to be any serious dis- 
turbance; but there was, and that 
disturbance in itself ought to prove 
that meetings could no longer be held 
in the Square without fear that disorder 
and riot would ensue, and therefore he 
called on Her Majesty’s Government, 
who, he was sure, would have the sup- 
port of the House, to be firm in this 
matter, and continue in the course which 
they had already inaugurated. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, it was 
somewhat astonishing to him that Her 
Majesty’s Government did not see their 
way to accept the simple proposal con- 
tained in the Resolution submitted by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 


Member for South Hackney (Sir Charles 
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Russell). The Resolution contained 
nothing which amounted to a censure 
on Her Majesty’s Government ; it only 
asked for an inquiry by a Committee of 
the House into the conditions on which 

ublic meetings might be held in the 

etropolis. He understood them to say, 
in reply, that those conditions were so 
well known that it was quite unneces- 
sary to appoint a Committee of Inquiry; 
but the course of the debate had shown 
that even to men qualified to speak of 
it, the law on the subject was not so 
clear that a Committee ought not to be 
appointed to inquire into it. If the 
Commissioners of Police, as formerly, 
had a legal adviser, these difficulties 
would never have arisen with regard to 
Trafalgar Square, because when they 
had a legal adviser they themselves 
arranged for the holding of a meeting 
there. They put then a construction on 
the 52nd Section of the Police Act 
which many considered to be the true 
construction. It was not long since he 
had read similar provisions in the Police 
Regulations of San Francisco,in which the 
words “except in case of public meet- 
ings’ occurred, and there was also a 
special clause regulating processions. 

otwithstanding the argument of. the 
hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts), it still appeared open 
to some doubt whether the law was so 
absolutely clear as to be beyond dis- 
pute. If the law were so clear, he asked 
how it was that it was found necessary 
for the Chief Commissioner of Police, 
for whose conduct the Home Secretary 
was answerable, to issue two proclama- 
tions? If the law were clear, the first 
proclamation would have been suffi- 
cient; and, therefore, the proposal made 
here was fair in itself, and cast no slur 
upon the conduct of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. How could it be a censure 
on the Administration to ask that the 
rights of public meeting should be 
limited and defined? If the people had 
no right of meeting in Trafalgar Square, 
then it ought to be known ; But he pro- 
tested against the question being shelved 
and text books being thrown at the heads 
of hon. Members who supported the 
Motion for inquiry. It was Lord 
Brougham who said that if an Act of 
Parliament were passed to prohibit the 
right of public meeting, it would, no 
doubt, be effective for tho purpose, but 
it would be grossly unconstitutional ; 
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and he said that the history of the Con- 
stitution showed how readily the rights 
of the people might be trampled upon, 
and that the people never could be safe 
without a constant I eepag to oo 
sist in every way as long as their rights 
were pon That ae exactly the 
principle which actuated the men who 
led the processions of the 13th Novem- 
ber. They had heard a good deal about 
receding meetings, and something 
rom the last speaker with respect to the 
unemployed ; but there was no compa- 
rison between the two meetings. With 
regard to the unemployed, their meet- 
ings were allowed to be held; and the 
Chief Commissioner of Works had said 
that he had neither the will nor the 
power to interfere with them. In the 
proclamation of the 8th of November 
the First Commissioner of Police ex- 
cepted the case of the Lord Mayor’s 
Show. What was the object lesson he 
was thus placing before the people of 
London? The whole traffic of the 
Strand was to be broken up for 
hours and hours, without the slightest 
excuse, for the benefit of men who, 
according to a recent Royal Commis- 
sion, misappropriated many thousand 
pounds a-year—[ Cries of “Oh!” |— 
or appropriated it in a manner different 
from that which they reeommended—and 
which money would havegiven assistance 
tothe unemployed. There was no need 
now that the Law Courts were removed 
from Westminster for the Lord Mayor’s 
Show to go beyond TempleBar; and the 
Police Commissioner, by making this re- 
servation, had given a lesson tothe people 
of London which they would not lose 
sight of. He regretted to hear it stated 
that the people had only a right in Tra- 
falgar Square by the sufferance of the 
Crown. He thought it was a great mis- 
take to bring the personal will of the 
Sovereign into a controversy such as 
this, which affected the wishes of millions 
of people. Everyone knew the story of 
the Minister who, when asked by the 
King how much it would cost to fence 
round St. James’s Park, replied—‘‘ Only 
a Crown, Your Majesty!” The procla- 


mation of the First Commissioner of 
Police was issued late in the day on 
November 12; and on the 13th of 
November he arranged his forces just 
as if he was going to meet an impi 
of Zulus, instead of English citizens, 
and stopped the processions. 


There 
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was a bond fide intention to hold a 
bond fide meeting on the 13th November, 
as had been before announced, to express 
an interest in the case of Mr. O’Brien. 
There was a large number of the artizan 
class who did not, after the proclama- 
tion, care to go to Trafalgar Square; 
but, on the other hand, there was a 
large number who did, and_there were 
in the procession some men who be- 
longed to the best artizan clubs in Lon- 
don. The whole of the Police Force of 
London was but as the finger of a man 
for the defence of order as compared with 
the influence of those men. They brought 
no gas-pipes or oyster knives with them, 
and if the proclamation had not been 
issued there was no chance of difficulty 
or danger even to a child; but the effect 
of the proclamation was to gather two 
classes of men—one which had no feel- 
ing of sympathy with the object of the 
meeting at all, and wanted to see what 
would turn up; and another which came 
to see whether they could benefit them- 
selves to the disadvantage of others. 
These men who had always been kept 
in order by the bond fide portion of the 
peneoenamnte. were brought to Trafalgar 

quare by the proclamation of the First 
Commissioner. The police had broken 
the heads of a great many men, and 
brutally ill-treated those who went to the 
Square for a purpose which they thought 
right. They had not gone to anything 
like the extent which Lord Brougham had 
spoken of in asserting their right to ap- 
proach and enter the Square. The effect 
of the action of the police had been to do 
away with the strong support which this 
large class of the people had given to 
order in the Metropolis. Therefore, 
he thought Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought to inquire into the action 
of the police, as proposed in the 
Amendment, and also to institute an 
inquiry into the law affecting the 
right of public meeting. At any rate 
the matter would have to be seriously 
considered. He had said nothing in 
derogation of the members of the 
Police Force; but there was in it a 
certain proportion of men who were not 
men of a high class—men who took ad- 
vantage of opportunities of this kind, 
and found in them a reason for putting 
in operation some of the violence of 
their nature. That was an opinion that 
was held by a large number of people. 
Now, whatever the Government were 
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going to do with this Resolution, what 
were they yoing to do in order to bring 
back the people of London to the sap- 
port of the forces that were necessary if 
order were to be preserved in the capital? 
They knew perfectly well how enormous 
and dangerous were the forces of the 
people if they were properly organized. 
They had divorced the class of trained 
artizans who argued in public halls with 
their friends and others as to the desira- 
bility of Constitutional action—they had 
divorced these men from the anxiety to 
help on the cause of order. They had 
not made these men disorderly, but had 
divorced them from sympathy with the 
authorities. And what were they going 
todo? He took it that they could not 
very well leave the present state of 
things unaltered. At one of the City 
banquets, where eminent men were 
accustomed to enjoy themselves, Sir 
Charles Warren had had the insolence 
to compare the men who joined in these 
processions with the class whom he 
termed ‘‘ loafers,’’ and whom he said ex- 
isted in ancient Rome. Between the 
First Commissioner of Police and these 
men, on whose support he ought to rely, 
according to the Common Law, and on 
whom he was entitled to rely, the divorce 
in sentiment and opinion was absolute. 
This he said with very great regret. 
The Government ought, or might use- 
fully, if they wished to re-establish a 
good state of feeling in London, grant 
the inquiry. If they would not, at any 
rate they might promote the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police. He thought that 
that was a thing which was almost 
necessary to be done. There were some 
people who thought that the Government 
had entered upon a down grade policy, 
of which they had seen the full force in 
Ireland, of which the first step was to 
break the heads of the people, and the 
second step, the tracking of men by detec- 
tives, for every one} of the delegates sent 
to Ireland by the English working men 
had been followed by police spies. He 
greatly regretted that the Government 
had not seen their way to accept the 
Resolution proposed by his hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir Charles Russell). 
Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Dundee (Mr. Firth) affirmed that he 
spoke with some knowledge of Lon- 
don; but, he was in no manner a 
Representative of London opinion. 
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In 1885 the hon. and learned Member 
sought a seatin North-West London, ina 
district he had long represented ; but he 
was beateningloriously there. In 1886he 
tried to obtain a seat for a South London 
constituency, but failed there also; and 
now any right he vt have to repre- 
sent the opinion of Londoners was de- 
rived from the fact that he was the 
accepted Representative of a constitu- 
ency in the North of Scotland. 

Mr. FIRTH asked, if it was in order 
for the hon. and learned Member to put 
Dundee in the North of Scotland ? 

Mr. WHITMORE said, he spoke as 
the one who had the honour to repre- 
sent a portion of that borough which the 
hon. and learned Member for Dundee 
once sat for and worked so well and 
ably for five years. He ventured as a 
Member for that borough to give his 
hearty support to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the course they were now 
pursuing. The Amendment was moved 
with one of two objects. Either it was 
put to the House with an ingenious 
curiosity to ascertain a point of law, in 
which case either that point of law was 
avery clear one, as was contended by 
the Government, or it was one of singuiar 
complexity and great difficulty, in which 
case surely a Select Committee of this 
House was about the last tribunal in the 
world which ought to be asked to settle 
it? It would be in the recollection of 
the House that when Committees were 
deliberating upon all those difficult 
questions which arose in the last Parlia- 
ment from the attempt of the junior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) to take his seat, on each occasion 
with one single exception, that of Mr. 
Hopwood, every single legal Member of 
those Committees always found that his 
view on each point of law exactly coin- 
cided with the view taken by his own 
Party Whips at the particular moment. 
So it would be again. Or, if the Motion 
was not put forward with that purpose, 
it was put forward as a plausible Motion 
through which to pass a Vote of Censure 
on Her Majesty’s Government for what 
they did in November. In that case he 
should, with the greatest cordiality, give 
his vote against the Amendment. But 
whilst he did so, he protested that he was 
not in the least any less in favour of the 
right of public meeting or free speech 
than any one of the hon. Gentlemen who 
sat opposite. But very likely, in some 
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ways, his view of what constituted a 
genuine public meeting differed from the 
view of some of those hon. Gentlemen. 
He could not believe that in a place like 
London public meetings ought to be 
held, if he might use the words, semper 
ubigque, et ab omnibue. He said that, 
though he knew that the life of the 
hon. Member for Shoreditch (Professor 
Stuart) was one long public meeting. 
There were hon. Members in the 
House and gentlemen outside who 
had other business and other occupa- 
tions, and he believed that in regard 
to public meetings the Executive ought 
to try while preserving that right, 
not unnecessarily to interfere with the 
ordinary business habits and quiet 
avocations of other people. Then again, 
he maintained that a public meeting was 
useful justin proportionas it wasorderly, 
and as the speakers were audible. It 
lost its value just in proportion as it 
was made a pretext for demonstrations 
of mob numbers or in any way made an 
excuse for the terrorism of those who 
did not — to agree with the objects 
in view. uld anyone doubt that the 
series of public meetings, so called, held 
in Trafalgar Square, in October last 
was a series of bastard public meetings 
in which all the best attributes of real 
public meeting and of genuine free 
speech were conspicuous by their 
absence, but in which every one of the 
worst features that could characterize 
tumultuous assemblies was conspicuous 
by its presence? The hon. Member 
for Northampton had said that the 
Government had visited the sins of 
one political meeting upon a_ suc- 
ceeding meeting. He (Mr. Whitmore) 
asserted, on the contrary, that in that 
series of public meetings there was an 
hereditary continuity of evil doing, and 
that it was perfectly impossible to 
separate the disorder which had become 
cbronic in that district from any meet- 
ing. There had grown up a local spirit 
of turbulence. It had become the 
fashion for all that was turbulent, 
all that was criminal, and all that was 
dangerous in London to congregate in 
Trafalgar Square, and thence to disperse 
themselves through the adjacent streets 
with the view of terrorising the peaceful 
inhabitants of the West of London. 
They had heard that the numbers 
were increasing, that they were 


becoming more organized, and that they 
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were inning to be able to perform 
certain elementary mancuvres. There- 
fore, it seemed to him that it was 
lainly the bounden duty ofany Executive 
vernment to interfere. He must say 
that if the Government were blame- 
worthy in any degree, it was because 
they hesitated so long. He said that 
most deliberately. At the same time, 
he thought there was this to be said— 
that the Government considered it well 
to wait until the evil was patent to all 
men; until it was quite plain that the 
effect of these so-called public meetings 
was to terrorise and intimidate and 
destroy the business of peaceful citizens. 
It was well to keep on the side of 
Government an overwhelming mass of 
public opinion, and that the Govern- 
ment did do. He did not intend 
to argue the legal question, but he 
maintained that if an Executive Go- 
vernment had not an inherent right 
when it thought that a public meeting 
would cause disorder, a breach of the 
peace, and a disturbance to peaceful 
citizens, to prevent and proscribe that 
meeting before the harm was done, the 
whole reason and cause of the existence 
of a Government was lost. He quite 
admitted that that was a tremendous 
ower for any Executive Government to 
te He quite admitted it must be 
exercised with the utmost prudence and 
the utmost discretion; but, ufter all, 
the public had always got a safe- 
pret that the power would be exer- 
cised prudently, because the exercise of 
it was subject to the approval or dis- 
approval of this House. They, as indi- 
vidual Members of the House, knew 
that their votes would be criticized by 
their constituents. He, with the clearest 
conscience and the lightest of hearts, 
was inclined to support the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) pointing out how necessary it was 
there should be places for open air 
public meetings in London, said the 
population of London was equal to the 
population of Scotland. Exactly: it 
was on that very account that the ques- 
tion of how they were with safety to 
hold public meetings was surrounded 
with so many difficulties. What sano 
man ae pro . ~ the whole 
le of Scotland should congregate in 
Sse toutes square in Edinburgh? It 
was the very size of London which made 
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this question one of such magnitude and 
importance. He would suggest that all 
of them who really were anxious to 
maintain in its integrity the right of 
public meeting should try to localize 
public meetings—that whenever a fresh 
open space was dedicated to the public 
they should take care that some part 
of it was preserved for public meetings ; 
that they should take care that in every 
district in London there was some 
open air space in which public meet- 
ings might be held. He asserted that 
as a matter of physical fact it was 
impossible that the whole manhood of 
London could be expected to congregate 
in Trafalgar Square, and to proceed in 
procession through theadjacentthorough- 
fares without creating a dislocation of 
the traffic and a disturbance of business 
which must be injurious to the best 
interests of the community as a whole. 
He should be very sorry indeed if 
any hon. Gentleman opposite thought 
that because he supported Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on this occasion 

e was not just as anxious as any 
one of them to preserve unimpaired 
the right of public meeting in the 
open air in London. He joined with 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in the hope 
that on some future day a representa- 
tive body of Londoners might be able to 
draw up rules under which public 
meetings might be held in London. He 
was not in the least an old-fashioned 
Tory. He was quite convinced that they 
must in London have a central repre- 
sentative body. He should be glad in- 
deed if the odium now placed on the 
central Government of having to deal 
with these questions and of having to 
meet all kinds of unnecessarily factious 
and frivolous opposition were removed. 
He should be very glad if that heavy 
responsibility of deciding under what 
conditions public meetingsshould be held 
in the Metropolis were shifted from the 
shoulders of the Executive Government 
and placed in the hands of a body di- 
rectly representing the people of Lon- 
don. He did not believe that if this 
was done there would be any less security 
for the public peace than existed at this 
moment; he was certain that such a 
representative body acting in the in- 
terest of the whole community would 
seo that the right of public meeting did 
not degenerate into a nuisance. But in 
the meanwhile, and until that day camo, 
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it was the plain duty of the Executive 
Government to keep the right unim- 
paired, and, at the same time, do all they 
could to strengthen it by reconciling the 
exercise of it with the ordinary avoca- 
tions, the private rights, and the busi- 
ness interests of the great mass of the 
peeple of this huge town. 

r. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, the Government had taken a course 
which was at once strong, strange, and 
unusual, They had refused to tan 
inquiry at the request of the late Attor- 
ney General (Sir-Charles Russell), and 
had laid down that there was no primd 
facie case for investigation, although 
they had against them the authoritative 
opinion of his hon. and Jearned Friend, 
and of a lawyer whose reputation was 
universally acknowledged, Sir Horace 
Davey. ‘The hon. and learned Member 
for Chelsea (Mr. Whitmore) had doubted 
whether a Select Committee was a proper 
tribunal to decide questions of this kind; 
but it seemed to him that where they 
had a case of authority against autho- 
rity, of opinion against opinion, it was 
most requisite to get a decision one way 
or the other. They wanted a practical 
and general decision, not a legal and 
technical one. He had far more trust in 
the fair-mindedness and in the ration- 
ality of hon. Members when sitting Up- 
stairs than he had when they were in the 
atmosphere of the Division Lobby; andhe 
was perfectly certain the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who moved the Resolution 
desired nothing more than that the ques- 
tion should be submitted to a Select 
Committee appointed by the House, 
and reflecting each Party in due 
i The hon. and learned 

entleman (Mr. Whitmore) had re- 
minded the House that London suffered 
from the absence of any central body, 
capable of deciding these matters which, 
of course, it should be able to decide fur 
itself. He (Mr. Lawson) was aware of 
that. Everybody knew that London 
suffered immensely in pocket and im- 
mensely in character from the want of 
those local powers and that local 
organization which the Government 
were prteont to deny them. He 
wanted to know whether the Govern- 
ment did not feel their responsi- 
bility, when they had at their back 
48 out of the 59 Representatives 
of the Metropolis, to give some satis- 
faction at least to what had been 
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very truly said was a widespread desire 
that there should be an inquiry, as 


asked, either on the original Motion or | gested 


on the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). 
They had heard from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Whitmore) 
some strange doctrines with regard to 
the right of public meeting. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman professed 
to uphold the right just as much as 
any one in the House; but it seemed 
he would limit it, and make it suit 
the convenience and purpose of those 
who had business avocations. It was 
a strange thing that mass meetings 
of London working men, who had from 
time to time been accustomed to express 
their opinions in public, should cease in 
order to suit the convenience of any 
hon. Member, who, like the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, had other occupa- 
tions to hand. They had heard a great 
deal of these meetings being held to 
terrorize, but the meetings were held 
under conditions over ;jwhich the Go- 
vernment had control. At these meet- 
ings wild and wicked language was 
used, and this had been alluded to in 
order to divert the attention of hon. 
Members from the real question at 
issue. He agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Reading (Mr. 
Murdoch) that the Government might 
well have done something in the case of 
the bogus meetings which were not bond 
fide meetings in any sense of the word. 
But the Government took no action what- 
ever, and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Whitmore) had said they 
were censured because they did not. 
The Government might and ought to 
have prosecuted the men who used 
inflammatory and violent language for 
sedition. It was no excuse whatever to 
say that the men were not worth powder 
and shot; it was just as necessary that 
the men should be prosecuted as if 
they had been men of more note. The 
Government were induced to take the 
step of proclaiming all political meetings 
in Trafalgar Square. The common 
sense view of the matter was that the 
Government should, in the usual man- 
ner, have taken some notice of the pre- 
vious panes which often led, according 
to the hon. Member for Reading (Mr. 


Murdoch), to the suspension of the 
traffic of the world and the intercourse 
with the Continent of Europe. No one 
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suggested that seditious language ought 
to be used in any place; no one sug- 
that sedition ought to be treated 
otherwise than by prosecution. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of some Members, the 
Government had grossly neglected its 
duty in not taking notice of the language 
when it was used, and in not dealing 
with the meetings as seditious meetings 
had been dealt with before. One other 
point had been raised in the course of 
the debate. It had been said that most 
of the men who attended the great mass 
meeting on the 13th of November, had 
the original intention of coming armed 
with sticks and bars ofiron. Heshould 
like to remind the House that if the 
notice which was sent out by the Se- 
eretary of the Metropolitan Radical 
Federation was late, it was because the 
meeting was only proclaimed the night 
before, and he had no previous warning 
that the Government intended to pursue 
the course of action they afterwards took. 
It seemed to him (Mr. Lawson) that 
they might, to a certain extent, consider 
this from the point of view that was 

by the Home Secretary last night ; 
they might well look upon it as, to a 
certain extent, a police question. He 
believed it was most important that the 
Government and the House should 
realize that there was a growing danger 
to social order in London in the friction 
and the exasperation which was arising 
between the public and the police of 
which the Trafalgar Square meeting and 
the matters which led up to it, in which 
hon. Members opposite admitted there 
was a good deal of shuffling and blun- 
dering, was but one example. Owing 
to the autocratic action, and owing to 
the military organization of the police 
force, it was very probable that there 
would cease to be that sympathy and 
co-operation with the agents and guar- 
dians of the law on the part of the 
populace, which he agreed with the 
hon. and learned Member for Dundee 
(Mr. Firth) had been one of the 
healthiest and happiest influences in 
the social condition of this city. They 
all knew what the cause of that was. 
The great cause was the want of local 
feeling and local sympathy, the ab- 
sence of municipal management and 
civic control. What they wanted in 
London was local authority, and it was 
from the want of it that they were 
suffering so much at the present time, 
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Allusion had been made to other 
boroughs. Everyone knew that in the 
boroughs and municipalities of England 
outside the Metropolitan area, the police 
were controlled by local authority, and 
that the local feeling which existed be- 
tween the police and the public, the Chief 
Constable and the Watch Committee, had 
led to the happiest results. The two ex- 
ceptions where there was no local respon- 
sibility for social order were London 
and Ireland, and in London they had 
the additional disadvantage and addi- 
tional provocation of being able to con- 
trast their own condition outside the 
City with the state of things which 
existed in the City itself. It was ad- 
mitted so long back as 1837 when the 
Commission to inquire into local govern- 
ments and municipal corporations was 
appointed, that there was no middle 
course in theestablishment of an efficient 
police. The Commission seemed to lean 
to the side of entrusting Local Authori- 
ties with the entire command of the 
police, which they believed would be 
most valuable in its results. No one 
could have lived long in this city with- 
out noticing that there was a much 
better feeling between the City Police 
and the police outside the city boun- 
daries. There was sympathy between 
the police in the city and the people, and 
the police there acted in the spirit of 
public responsibility. He did not in- 
tend to enter this evening into the whole 
question of the loss that accrued to this 
city, the large loss, from the want of 
local control and local management, but 
merely wished to point out that in this 
city thoy paid a very large tax in the 
difference between the price paid in the 
Metropolis for the police and the price 
paid outside. The whole of the general 
organization of the Metropolitan Police 
Force was in the hands of a clerk sitting 
in a back office of the Home Secretary’s 
Department, whose very name was un- 
known to the public and the Governing 
Bodies with whom he had to deal; yet 
this man was the ruler in many of these 
most important matters. This was not 
the first time that hon. Members and 
the local bodies of London had asked 
there should be in this matter that local 
connection and local control which he 
believed they prized above all things. 
In 1869, when Colonel Henderson was 
appointed the Chief Commissioner, there 
was exactly the same outcry, and at that 
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the Metropolis. 
time a deputation presented a memorial 
to the Home Secretary on behalf of the 
vestries and District Boards, pointing 
out that in London, as elsewhere, there 
should be a popular representative 
Board, or a Watch Committee, with the 
control and management of the police. 
They complained, then, that the police 
was a quasi military force, drilled and 
managed as soldiers. The hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had 
pointed out the fact that on the day in 
question, Trafalgar Square was occupied 
virtually in a military manner. In the 
memorial which was presented to the 
Home Secretary in 1869, complaint was 
made that the police were not confined 
to strictly police duty. It seemed to him 
that though a great deal was done by 
Colonel Henderson in his time to remedy 
the state of things complained of, there 
was now a deliberate attempt to drive 
the police force back into a military and 
anti-popular groove, both as regarded 
work and discipline. The original in- 
tention when the force was founded 60 
years ago was that at the head of the 
force there should be two men, one a 
lawyer and one a military man. He 
believed that after Colonel Round’s 
death there were two military men-asso- 
ciated with Sir Richard Mayne who 
represented the civil element. Now, 
the civil element was conspicuous by its 
absence, owing to the wrong-headed 
recommendation made by the Police Re- 
organization Committee in 1886, in a 
panic after the riots which then tcok 
place. There were appointed in the 
place of the old District Superintendents 
new Chief Constables, and these Chief 
Constables were in every instance men 
on the active list of the Army. They 
were men who had received their train- 
ing in most instances, he fancied in the 
far East, in our Indian possessions or 
in South Africa, where they were hardly 
likely to have acquired that delicats 
touch and appreciation which enabled 
them to deal with the wants of 
the London population. The numbers 
of the force were being yearly increased, 
but if the authorities went much further 
in militarizing the force, the numbers 
would have to be doubled. The contact 
and intercourse between the police 
and their fellow citizens was being 
gradually done away with. In the first 
place, new conditions had been intro- 
duced into the manner in which men 
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were enlisted in the force. There was 
a growing disinclination to take married 
men, and the unmarried men were all 
put in barracks, When married men were 
taken, they were told they were taken 
on condition that they accepted lodgings 
in barracks, lodgings which were offered 
to them at a smaller rent per week than 
they could gef them at in the surround- 
ing neighbourhood. The men them- 
selves were not very well satisfied. Hon. 
Gentlemen representing Metropolitan 
constituencies constantly received letters 
from the men complaining of the man- 
ner in which they were treated with 
regard to promotion and other matters. 
There was indeed very great dissatisfac- 
tion in the Force, as might well be 
expected in consequence of what had 
been going on lately. But even more 
serious than that was the alienation 
of the police from the Local Autho- 
rities. The methods which used to 
prevail had come to an end. He was 
told by skilled and competent adminis- 
trators that formerly they were in the 
habit of going to the police in small 
matters, and that the local requests were 
treated in a manner which was satisfac- 
tory to all parties. At the present time 
men who went on this sort of errands 
were met with black looks and rigid 
rules ; their requests were referred to 
Scotland Yard, and they had to put up 
with the worst of all red tape, the red 
tape of the military administration. 
Then, the most important point of all 
was the refusal of the police to perform 
the usual duties for the maintenance of 
public morality. As the House knew, 
there had been a good deal of corre- 
spondence going on in respect to this 
matter ; and that the other day, when a 
deputation, representing 20 Vestries, 
waited upon the Home Secretary, the 
right hon. Gentleman laid down the law 
in a way certainly not carried out. 
It was rather curious to note the sort 
of answer the Vestry of St. Pancras 
got when they applied to the Chief 
Commissioner. The Home _ Secre- 
tary told them that if they wanted 
men to carry out these duties they must 
go back to the parish constable. Mr. 
Baggallay’s case was well known to all, 
but it was not the only case in which 
the Chief Commissioner of Police had 
tried to ride rough-shod over those who 
had to administer law in the different 
districts of London. Where was the 
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present state of things leading to? If 
the Home Séinctel oak to have the 
right to decide what meetings were con- 
venient and what were not, and if the 
Chief Commissioner was to carry out his 
instructions without reference to the 
wishes of Londoners, where was this 
two-man rule to end? He assured the 
Government that their troubles in 
London would go on increasing so long 
as they did not make up their minds to 
give the people that local power and 
organization, the want of which even 
hon. Members opposite had admitted 
the people suffered from so much. At 
the present moment the inhabitants of 
London were held absolutely at the 
mercy of officials, or of an office which, 
like the ostrich, buried its head in the 
sand, while its legs were bound round 
with red tape. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Peckham) said, he 
hoped that Gentlemen who might fol- 
low in this debate would not imitate 
what he thought was the very bad 
example of the hon. Member for West 
St. Pancras (Mr. Lawson), who initiated 
a discussion on the reform of Local 
Government in London. This debate 
was quite difficult enough and quite 
complicated enough without the impor- 
tation into it of such a new and foreign 
difficulty asthat. Perhaps, as a Repre- 
sentative of the constituency in which 
Peckham Rye was situated, he might be 
allowed to express his thanks, even in 
his absence, to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) for having forced the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to mark 
out a place on Streatham Common and 
on Peckham Rye within which public 
meetings ought to be confined. That 
was a very considerable convenience 
to the inhabitants of Streatham and 
Peckham Rye. But that was just what 
they could not do in Trafalgar Square. 
They could not mark out a particular plot 
within which meetings were to be con- 
fined. He listened with the very greatest 
attention to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby, be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman was, if 
not the Leader, at any rate the ad interim 
curator of the Liberal Party, and he(Mr. 
Baumann) was very anxious to know pre- 
cisely the grounds on which the right 
hon. Gentleman, speaking in the name of 
that Party, condemned the Government. 
Listening with the greatest attention 
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to his speech, so far as he could 
follow him, he (Mr. Baumann) did 
not ga n rthat the right hon. Gentle- 
man con..»mned Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the action which they took in 
November, but for having prohibited, 
as he said, all public meetings in Tra- 
falgar Square for the future. Well, so 
far as he (Mr, Baumann) understood the 
speeches of the Attorney General and 
the Home Secretary, Her Majesty’s 
Government had done nothing of the 
kind. They had not prohibited all 
public meetings for ever and a day in 
Trafalgar Square. They had prohibited 
such meetings during such time as 
might seem good to the Executive Go- 
vernment. Now, this debate had 
turned almost entirely upon the large 
and general question of the right of 
public meeting. That was a question 
so embedded in conflicting statutes, and 
so involved in what he might call poli- 
tical metaphysics, that in its argument 
the real purport of the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Hackney (Sir Charles 
Russell) had been almost completely 
obscured. Might he venture to call the 
attention of the House to what was the 
main and central purport of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s proposition? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for South Hackney must think them 
extremely simple in the structure of 
their minds if he imagined that they 
did not see through the nature of the 
move he was making upon the Govern- 
ment of the day. Under the guise of 
asserting an ancient and time-honoured 
right, which was not, and which, under 
an extended suffrage, never could be, in 
the slightest danger in this country, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman invited 
the House to declare that Her Majesty’s 
Government was so little worthy of its 
confidence, that one of the most elemen- 
tary functions of the Executive must be 
taken out of its hands and transferred to 
aCommittee of the Legislature. It was 
their misfortune to witness daily en- 
croachments upon the domain of the 
Executive by the Legislature in the 
shape of needless and idle questions 
aboutthe administration of the law ; but, 
as a rule, these questions proceeded from 
those who, without offence, and without 
disrespect, might be termed irresponsible 
Members of the House. But now, they 
had an hon. and learned Gentleman who 
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had filled the office of Attorney General, 
and who, apparently, was supported by 
the late Prime Minister of the country, 
inviting the House to declare that one 
of the most elementary duties of any 
Government should be handed over to 
a Committee of the Legislature as asub- 
ject for inquiry. He (Mr. Baumann) 
would undertake to say thiat no under- 
graduate going in for a pass degree and 
being asked to define the terms ‘‘ Legis- 
lature’? and ‘‘Executive,’’? would be 
guilty of so gross a confusion of ideas 
and duties as the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Hackney. 
Either the Government was absolutely 
incompetent to manage the affairs of the 
Empire, or it was not. If it was incom- 
petent, let hon. Members convince the 
House and the country of the fact, and 
turn the Government out; but if Her 
Majesty’s Ministers possessed the 
slightest competence to manage the 
affairs of the Empire, then, to his mind, 
they would be stultifying themselves 
and abdicating the first duties of a Go- 
vernment if they allowed any Oommit- 
tee of the House to come between them 
and a mere matter of police regulation. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
knew that the law on this subject was 
perfectly clear and perfectly well-estab- 
lished, invited them to appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into the conditions 
under which public meetings might be 
held in the metropolis. And for what 

urpose? In order, as he said in his 
Motion, to prevent ill-will and dis- 
order. There would always be ill-will 
and disorder amongst the malicious and 
disorderly when they came into conflict 
with the Executive Government, but it 
was}the duty of any Government worthy 
of the name to ignore ill-will and to 
put down disorder. There was a point 
touched upon by his hon. J’riend the 
Member for West St. Pancras to which 
he would here like to allude. The hon. 
Member referred to the vast responsi- 
bility that Her Majesty’s Government 
should feel from the fact that they had 
behind them (as the hon. Member in- 
correctly said) 48 Conservative Members. 
So much importance had been attached to 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for South Hackney, that 
it might not be amiss to discount the just 
weight and authority which attached to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s name 
by reminding the House of how very 
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small a proportion of London he and 
his Friends represented, and by pro- 
pounding a doubt whether, upon this 

icular question, those Gentlemen had 
at their back the approval of their con- 
stituents. London contributed to this 
House 62 Members, 51 of whom gener- 
ally supported Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and 11 of whom sat and acted with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
But there was more than that in this pro- 
portion of five toone. What evidence had 
they that of this residuary sixth of Glad- 
stonian electors in the Metropolis the ma- 
jority were in favour of the,continuance 
of public meetings in Trafalgar Square? 
If they looked at the Petitions which 
had been presented to the House they 
found that 5,000 signatures had been 
attached to one praying that such meet- 
ings should be discontinued, and if they 
looked at the petitions presented to the 
House potemnad. to the continuance of 
these meetings they found no more than 
637 signatures attached to them. But as 
a Metropolitan candidate of many years 
standing, he regretted to say he had 
some experience of London Liberal- 
ism, and knowing as he did that 
London Liberalism, while strongly tine- 
tured with Dissent, was quite untainted 
by Socialism, he ventured to express 
a strong doubt whether the majority 
of the constituents of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite supported them in their 
contention, that Trafalgar Square should 
be turned into a bear garden, and his 
doubt on this head was not only an in- 
ference from his experience of the aver- 
age London Liberal, whom he knew 
was quite as much opposed as the 
average London Oonservative to the 
red flag and the black flag and 
tumultuous processions, but it was an 
inference from the action of the hon. 
Gentlemen themselves. How many Met- 
ropolitan Members were present in Tra- 
falgar Square on that memorable Sunday 
when the hon. Member for North- 
West Lanarkshire (Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham) was arrested? Where were 
the Houndsditch Hampdens? Where 
were the Sidneys and Russells from 
Shoreditch and Bethnal Green, who were 
always ready to die on the nearest 
seaftold in the sacred cause of uncivil 
and irreligious liberty? Why, not one 
of them was there in Trafalgar Square. 
Perhaps they were taking tea in North- 
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umberland Avenue, waiting for. the 
corpses to come in. But at any rate 
they were conspicuous by their absence. 
They left rg Member for North- 
West Lanarkshire to take the thumps 
and imprisonment, and now that he had: 
emerged reeking from the fray, these 
prudent patriots came forward and 
offered to plaster his cracked crown with 
their paper resolutions. But even assum- 
ing for the purposes of argument that 
the entire number of Liberal electors 
in London were in favour of the con- 
tinuance of these meetings in Tra- 
falgar Square, a very large assump- 
tion, especially after the speech of 
the hon. Member for Reading (Mr. 
Murdock), even assuming that, they 
were still face to face with this fact, 
that an overwhelming majority of Lon- 
don, something like five-sixths, were 
on one side in this question, and a 
microscopic minority of not more than 
one-sixth were on the other side. He 
thought it would be conceded by every 
rational man that some overwhelming 
principle of public policy, some principle 
of cardinal and catholic importance, 
must be cited to justify the sacrifice of 
the wishes and convenience of so large a 
majority to those of so small a minority. 
No doubt the right of public meeting was 
such a principle of public policy—was a 
principle of cardinal and catholic value ; 
but to say that the right of public 
meeting was attached to a cular 
spot was childish and absurd, and to 
contend that with 10 or 12 parks and 
with hundreds of public halls in London 
open to anybody who liked to hire 
them, many of them being offered 
gratuitously by their owners—to con- 
tend that because public meetings were 
a in Trafalgar Square, there- 
ore the right of public meeting was 
taken away, was perfectly farcical. The 
truth was that these meetings were held 
in Trafalgar Square not because it 
was @ convenient place, but because it 
was aD inconvenient place—because it 
afforded the best basis for the practice 
of intimidation and annoyance. Tra- 
falgar Square was chosen because it was 
in the middle of those shops which 
Burke described as ‘bursting with 
opulence.” It was chosen because it 
was in the middle of the clubs and the 
plate glass. The fact was that the 
only objects for which the majority 
of Londoners were asked to tolerate a 
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colossal nuisance in their midst was to 
afford a field of display for the crazy 
vanity of a few feather brains, the tools 
in their turn of an excited editor, aping 
the absurd airs of a Tribune— 
“ Who puts his shall—his popular shall—against 
A graver bench than ever frowned in Greece.’’ 
The sum of his business was this—that 
a vast and overwhelming proportion of 
the electors of London, if they took 
into account the women who are non- 
voters, a still larger proportion of the 
residents in London, and a great num- 
ber of people in the country who had 
been prevented from coming to London 
to shop through fear of these meetings, 
all these classes of persons were in fa- 
vour of maintaining Trafalgar Square 
as it had hitherto been, a beautiful 
public place of resort ; that the minority 
who wished to turn Trafalgar Square 
into a Jacobin Olub was a very small 
minority, and not a very respectable 
minority; that the holding o — 
meetings in any part of Trafalgar 
Square was incompatible with its main- 
tenance as a place of public resort, be- 
cause of the obvious and proved impos- 
sibility of confining the meetings within 
reasonable limits, and that, therefore, it 
was the duty of the Government, for the 
preservation of order and for the pro- 
tection of property, to prohibit in future 
all meetings of any kind in any part of 
the Square. They had already been in- 
formed that the Executive Government 
intended to take away the right of 
public meeting there for a certain time. 
They had not told the House how long 
they intended to keep the embargo up. 
For his part, he should like to see it 
made perpetual. He should like to see 
Trafalgar Square laid down in turf and 
turned into a place like Leicester Square. 
If ‘hat were done, it would be what it 
ought to be—namely, an ornament to 
the Metropolis. London had done a 
at deal for the present Government. 
t had returned 51 Members who sup- 
ported them, and London expected the 
Government to do something for it. It 
expected that at least the Government 
would preserve order and protect the 
vast stores of property which were ac- 
cumulated at the West End. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he had, on one or two 
occasions, endeavoured to catch the eye 
of Mr. Speaker since the speech of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General on 
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the other side, which he felt required 
an answer from some Liberal Metropo- 
litan Member, and to which an answer 
should be given as early as possible. 
The Attorney General made some re- 
marks and found fault with the endea- 
vour which was made to tack on to the 
Motion before the House the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had expressed 
an inability to see what the one portion 
had to do with the other. Presumably 
the hon. and learned Member held the 
same view with respect to an Amend- 
ment which stood in his (Mr. Stuart’s) 
name. The inability of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to see the connection 
between these two Motions arose from 
what, no doubt, was his opinion — 
namely, the view that hon. Members on 
the Opposition side of the House below 
the Gangway were the friends of dis- 
order. If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would look into the Resolutions he 
would see what their object was—that 
they desired to re-establish, as far as 
possible, and to maintain the confidence 
which the people of the Metropolis ought 
to have in the police and in the manage- 
ment of public meeting in London, He 
(Mr. Stuart), for one, felt that there 
was no object which could be more 
sacred to the mind of any responsible 
person, or anyone in the House in con- 
nection with public affairs at this mo- 
ment, than to maintain that confidence 
in the powers that put the law into 
execution, which had happily been 
maintained in most parts of Great Bri- 
tain. The object of the Resolution of the 
hon. and learned Member for South Hack- 
ney was to introduce order and clearness 
into the subject, which was at present, 
from the debates in the House, evidently 
one on which varied opinions existed. 
Couldthere be anything more unfortunate 
for the Government of the day to do 
than, after the events which had taken 

ace in connection with ‘Trafalgar 

uare in November last, to positively 
put down their foot and say that there 
was, in their opinion, really no right of 
public meeting at all, and that any 
public meeting—of course he meant in 
open spaces—in the Metropolis was 
exercised entirely subject to their 
supervision and free will? He (Mr. 
Stuart) believed that such an action had, 
unfortunately, got a tendency to increase 
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the present uneasy feeling that there | able for such a meeting; and it had been 


was in the Metropolis. He believed 
that those who moved the Resolution, 
and those who moved the Amendments 
which were going along with it, would 
be found to be those who were really 
keeping the peace of the Metropolis by 
endeavouring to put clearly the right 
of public meeting, and to establish it 
under suitable conditions. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General went so far 
as to say, or to represent those hon. 
Members as saying, that they desired 
that there should be an absolute power 
to hold a meeting at any hour, of any 
size, and to give any amount of free 
will to everybody in Trafalgar Square 
and other open spaces. That was not 
at all the object of those who moved and 
those who supported the Resolution of 
the hon. and learned Member for South 
Hackney. They were perfectly aware 
that if the right of public meeting was 
to be of advantage to the community, 
and if it was to continue unimpaired, it 
must be exercised subject to proper re- 
gulations and to any useful restrictions 
that might be required. But they, at 
the same time, were of opinion that in 
the case of Trafalgar Square and of 
other open spaces in London where 
meetings at present were commonly 
held, it woul be desirable to apply 
provisions similar to the Parks Regu- 
lation Act of 1872. He would point 
out what it was in connection with 
that Act which gave security to pub- 
lic meetings and rendered them free 
from danger and alarm. There was 
a body established, not the police, but 
separate and apart from the police, 
to whom anyone desiring to hold a 
meeting in Hyde Park, or other place 
under their control, was required to 
apply. He thought that distinction of 
a separate body was a very valuable 
distinction, which did not, in any sense, 
exist in the case of Trafalgar Square or 
other like situated open spaces. There 
was another very important point in the 
regulation under that Act which had 
received the sanction of the House, and 
that was the notice that had to be given 
some days beforehand to Her Majesty’s 
Board of Works, the body concerned, 
of the intention to hold a meeting. 
Such a notification took in the case, for 
instance, of Hyde Park, precisely the 
same position that the engaging of a 
hall would take, were there a hall suit- 
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his experience that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works treated very fairly any 
proposals that were brought before 
them, and were very willing to enter 
into any arrangement for the good order 
and good conduct of the meetings. And 
he could feel no doubt whatever that 
were such an Act in its general character 
extended to Trafalgar Square, the meet- 
ings there would be free from all those 
features which had from time to time 
been objected to, and that the uneasy 
feeling which existed in a large measure 
on the part of the people of London, 
that they were losing some right through 
the action of the Government, would 
cease and disappear. The next point 
on which those who were bringing for- 
ward these Resolutions were endeavour- 
ing to secure peace and confidence in 
London was contained in the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Northampton. The hon. Gentleman 
moved for an inquiry into the conduct 
of the police. Do not let anyone think 
that an attack was being made on the 
police force in general. On the contrary, 
it was necessary, in order to obtain such 
a Committee of Inquiry as the hon. 
Member for Northampton proposed, to 
show some primd facie case of improper 
action on the part of certain members 
of the police force. That such improper 
action had taken place on the part of 
several members—aconsiderablenumber 
of members of the police force—he 
thought, after the speech of his hon. 
Friend, and after such other particulars 
as they would, he hoped, have brought 
before them before the end of the debate, 
there could be no reasonable ground for 
denying. Surely, to inquire into such 
allegations as had been brought forward 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member"for 
Northampton would not in themselves 
lead to the weakening of the force. On 
the contrary, in the interests of the 
police themselves—in the interests of 
their proper position and utility—and 
in the interests of the peace of the 
Metropolis, and, above all, in the in- 
terests of the confidence of the people 
of London in the police, he believed 
that such an inquiry was urgently re- 
quired. As to the Amendment of 
which he (Mr. Stuart) had given Notice, 
it would be out of Order to refer 
to it in more than one passing word. As 
had been said in many quarters of the 
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House, it was hard to believe that any 
regulation of the circumstances under 
which meetings were held, or any inquiry 
into the conduct of the police, could 
establish what might be called a 
stable equilibrium in the position of 
the police in the Metropolis, for 
the growth of confidence was a very 
slow growth, and the confidence of 
the people of London in the Metro- 
politan olice had been sadly shaken. 
The question had arisen how was confi- 
dence to be re-established, and he could 
not believe that it could be effectually 
and permanently re-established, except 
by utilizing their experience from what 
certainly existed in England—namely, 
that confidence was best established and 
best maintained in the police force, when 
that force was in the hands of the rate- 
payers for whom it acted. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General, and not a few other Members 
on the other side of the House, had 
spoken with great force of the meetings 
of the unemployed which had taken 
taken place previously to the 13th 
November. They had all fallen, it 
seemed to him, into the same error of 
conceiving that the meetings of the un- 
enployed which took place previously to 
the 13th November and the meeting of 
the 13th November itself had anything 
whatever to do with one another. The 
meeting of the 13th November was one 
which was carried out by the same body 
us had organized many meetings in the 
Metropolis, both in Trafalgar Square 
and elsewhere, with great success and 
free from all elements of disorder, and 
from any cause or possible cause of 
alarm. In speaking of the meetings of 
the unemployed which were not inter- 
fered with by the Government, he should 
like to say this—that he felt that, how- 
ever disorderly they might have been— 
and certainly, in many cases, they were 
disorderly— the expression of opinion by 
the poor and the weak and the miser- 
able of this great City was not a thing 
which could lightly be repressed, even 
though that expression of opinion might 
have connected with it many foolish 
statements and many foolish proposals. 
It should be the aim of all in the House 
to ascertain, as far as they could ascer- 
tain it, where the root of the difficulty 
of these unemployed lay, and that could 
not be ascertained without listening to 
what they themselves had to say. ey 
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for their meetings ; speeches were 
not reported in the newspapers; they 
were obliged to hold their meetings in 
some places or under some circum- 
stances which enabled them to attract 
attention. And here, with respect to 
these meetings and the unemployed and 
their demands, let him repeat in the 
House words which he had used else- 
where. There was no doubt in the de- 
mands of these people something, much 
of which was wrong, and much of which 
was erroneous; but the origin of their 
demands was that a real cause and a 
real trouble existed, which was not only 
felt by these people, but was a trouble 
in consequence to the whole body politic. 
There was nothing that he and his 
Friends felt more at this moment in the 
beginning of these democratic times 
than the necessity of guarding the secu- 
rity of property. That security was a 
thing at which they all must aim; but 
he had said this—that whereas the law 
had in the past very largely aimed at 
securing to those who had the enjoy- 
ment of what they had, it ought also 
to set about more than it had done 
creating that condition of existence in 
which those who earned should get 
their fair share of what they earned, 
and thereby establish one of the 
best sources of security that those 
who had should secure the free and 
undisputed enjoyment of what they had. 
The meeting of the 13th November, 
which was undertaken by a number 
of persons well accustomed to carry 
through such meetings, and who in 
other cases carried them through with- 
out any cause of alarm and without 
any danger, differed also in another 
respect from these meetings of the un- 
employed. They took place under cir- 
cumstances in which there might be, 
and there was, considerable evil done to 
the shopkeepers and others in the neigh- 
bourhood. He should like here to call 
attention to what an hon. Member, who 
quoted a considerable number of letters 
respecting the falling-off of visitors at 
hotels and the like, replied in answer to 
a question which he (Mr. Stuart) inter- 
posed. The hon. Member said that the 
letters as to the falling-off of visitors at 
the hotels, and of persons coming from 
foreign countries to London, were dated 
subsequent to November 13, bearing 
out what had been all along said, that 
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it was the action of the Government and 
the authorities which created the alarm. 
But that meeting was held on a Sunday ; 
the traffic was absent ; the streets were 
not thronged with ordinary passengers. 
The shops were shut, so that the difficul- 
ties which were said to have existed, and 
which did exist, in connection with other 
meetings, had not existed in connection 
with this one. It was remarkably un- 
fortunate for the Government, who dis- 
avowed all intention of interfering with 
litical meetings, and meetings for 
4 fide political purposes, that the first 
meeting they did interfere with was held 
for a bond fide political purpose, and free 
from all those subsidiary disadvantages 
—if he might call them so—attendant 
on the other meetings. As to the meet- 
ing of the 13th November, it was said 
that some of the people went to it with 
serious arms. So far that was a great 
misfortune ; but they had before them 
evidence which they had got from many 
sources, that club after club which came 
to the meeting in the procession, in order 
to evade any appearance of violence or 
threat, left behind them, intentionally, 
not only their sticks, but even their 
umbrellas, and that they had arranged 
as they advanced towards the Square to 
have some sort of Homeric controversy 
with the police who would meet them, 
in order that they might assert their 
legal right, as they believed, to go to the 
public meeting in the Square, and then 
turn aside and go to Hyde Park or 
elsewhere. Evidence largely to that effect, 
no doubt, could be brought before any 
Committee, should the Government re- 
pent of the position they had taken up, 
and enable the House to establish a 
Committee of Inquiry. The processionists 
had reason to believe that the police 
would meet them without violence and 
without force. Considerable confidence 
had grown up in the police, in the 
gradual growth of that slow-growing 
plant, since the Metropolitan Police was 
first introduced into London, and in the 
previous | meetings and gatherings 
which had been held the police had 
offered very considerable help. In re- 
gard to one of those meetings which he 
was connected with last Easter Monday, 
he had had occasion to write thankin 
the police for the great care and go 
sense with which they had conducted 
their various arrangements; but with 
regard to that meeting and with 
to other meetings which passed off with 
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great ease and quietness, those whose 
cue was always to represent the people 
as turbulent had silt before the event 
language no less inflamed than they did 
of the meeting in Trafalgar Square. If 
anyone would turn to Zhe Morning Post 
of Friday, April 8, a few days before 
that Hyde Park meeting, they would 
see a leading article there which con- 
tained the following words :— 

“It can only be by some unfortunate techni- 
cality that such a meeting can escape being 
called treasonable. Public opinion must not 
allow itself to be blinded by a name. It has 
now to choose under which king it will serve. 
A rule shared by Parliament with the mob isa 
farce to-day, and will bea y to-morrow. 
There is no middle course. ere can be no 
delay in the decision,”’ 

The Executive Government, fortunately, 
did not yield to that incitement. He had 
no doubt, if they had, they would have 
plunged London into the same disorder 
and condition into which they plunged 
it on the 13th November last. ) 
meeting was uninterfered with, and 

assed off peaceably. Some journals 
had made a considerable effort to repre- 
sent the people of London as turbulent 
and not law-abiding. He would read an 
extract from Zhe Observer, of December 
11, 1887 —a passage from an account of 
a meeting of a body styling itself ‘‘ The 
English Land Restoration League.” 
The objects of that body, like the objects 
of the Socialists, might be good or bad. 
That had nothing to do with the present 
question, and as yet the Government 
had not ventured to prevent any meeting 
on the specified ground that they did not 
agree with its object. The only instance 
in which they did that was in Ireland, 
in the case of the suppressed branches 
of the National League. But of this 
meeting, here was the concluding part 
of the account— 

‘* A force of foot police attended from the 
local police station, and was under the direction 
of Inspectors Alstin and Robinson. Several 
horse patrols were also in the neighbourhood of 
the gathering "— 
an item of news which he would venture 
to say had practically no other utility 
than to alarm nervous people, and to 
keep up the delusion—the wicked and 
wickedly fostered delusion—that the 
people of London generally were turbu- 
lent and law-breaking. It was short 
shrift that these gentry would give to the 
common people. Here was a quotation 


from Zhe Globe of May 13, referring to 
a meeting of Socialists. It said— 
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‘There is really no need to waste public time, 
outside the House any more than in it, by dis- 
¢ ussing the rights and wrongs of the case. The 

first duty of the police is emphatically not to 
protect public meetings, which are dangerous 
to public order, but to suppress them.” 
All very good ; but the whole thing lay 
in the words ‘‘dangerous to public 
order,’’ and his contention was that 
whatever of the nature of alarm and 
danger it partook was entirely due to 
the astion of the Government and the 
police. That was not the first time 
events of that kind had happened in 
connection with the police force. An in- 
stance in which an inquiry into the 
action of the police was granted by the 
House had been quoted by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton. 
He would give another, which was still 
more germane to the case in point. .A 
meeting announced to take place on the 
13th of May, 1833, in Coldbath Fields, 
was proclaimed as an unlawfulassembly ; 
but the people gathered, and a conflict 
ensued between them and the new police, 
in the course of which one policeman 
was killed and two others were griev- 
ously wounded. On July 12 a Select 
Committee, with power to send for per- 
sons, papers, and records, was appointed 
to inquire into the conduct of the police 
in dispersing the meeting. It reported 
on August 23. It exonerated the police 
from blame, at any rate on most points ; 
but its 7th Resolution was as fol- 
lows :— 

“ That, while it is the opinion of this Com- 

mittee that the conduct of the police as a body 
on the occasion in question afforded no just 
ground of complaint, they feel it a duty to ad- 
vert to the importance of the utmost caution 
and ——- on the part of the superintendents 
and other officers of the police to check any un- 
necessary violence among their men on all occa- 
sions, but more especially where large bodies of 
them are employed in the preservation or sup- 
pression of disturbance, and the maintenance of 
the public peace.” 
Not a word of such caution had escaped 
from any Member of the Government 
to those responsible for the action of 
the police. The right of public meeting 
in Trafalgar Square had been much 
disputed, and it had been treated by 
others better able to deal with the 
matter than he was; he only desired to 
read to the House an extract from a 
letter he had received from a gentleman 
who was engaged in the temperance 
organization of London. The writer 
said— 
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‘* It happens that, in conjunction with a friend, 
I have had an exceptional experience of mectings 
in Trafalgar Square. We have held more meet- 
ings there than any other men in London, having 
conducted them weekly, weather permitting, 
during all the summer months from the begin- 
ning of May to the end of September each year 
from 1878 to 1885; and I supplied certain infor- 
mation to Mr. Saunders when charged at Bow 
Street which was regarded as valuable, inasmuch 
as it tended to show, on the authority of the 
Chief Commissioner of Police, that the present 
interpretation of the law by those who contend 
for the right of meeting is the same as the official 
interpretation during the years mentioned. When 
about to start Sunday morning meetings at Trra- 
falgar Square, on the first Sunday in May, 1878, I 
made the police acquainted with our intention. 
Ilaving no reply, my friend and I attended for 
the purpose; but just as we commenced the 
constable on duty interrupted us; and upon an 
appeal to a sergeant, who professed to know no- 
thing of our right to be there, or of our commu- 
nication, suggested it would be well if he were to 
simply report the circumstances, and that we 
should postpone our meeting until the following 
week. This we agreed to do. The same evening 
some police officers made inquiries about me at 
my lodgings in North Street, Westminster, and I 
afterwards received an acknowledgment of my 
letter, signed by Colonel [lenderson, and dated 
7th May, 1878, in which he said—‘I have no 
power to grant any permission to held meetings 
in Trafalgar Square, and I cannot but think it a 
very unsuitable place for public meetings on 
Sundays.’ I replied to Colonel Henderson, ex- 
plaining our object, and simply asking not to be 
interfered with. The next letter I received, dated 
1lth May—which was left in the custody of the 
Court after my evidence before the magistrate in 
the Graham and Burns case—stated that the 
Chief Commissioner had neither power to prohibit 
or permit meetings, and that the police could only 


|} act according to instructions, without regard to 


the object of the meeting. The words underlined 
are significant, taken in conjunction with subse- 
quent action. Acting on our right, we continued 
the meetings, and afterwards received an intima- 
tion that the police had received instructions not 
to interfere. Such instructions were literally 
repeated year by year as our intention to resume 
the meetings was announced. Thus, and ac- 
cording to all usage up to the recent action, it 
would appear that our interpretation of the law 
now was the official interpretation. I ought to 
add that Mr. Poland, in cross-examination, after 
I had proved receipt of the second letter, sought 
to show that our meetings, being quiet, ordinary 
temperance meetings, could not be regarded as 
objectionable. This is answered by the fact that 
the Chief Commissioner did express opinion 
against the meetings, but virtually admitted he 
had no right or power to interfere.” 


Before leaving this part of the subject, 
he would say that undoubtedly there 
was danger and alarm in Trafalgar 
Square on the 13th of November; but 
the danger arose from filling the Square 
with armed men to prevent the people 
going there. No people had more firmly 
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endeavoured to prevent a recurrence of 
such danger than those who represented 
the Liberal Party in London. Passing 
the Resolution even with the addition 
of the Amendment would not entirely 
suffice. Oontinued confidence in the 
police could not be expected so long as 
the force was in the hands of the Execu- 
tive Government of the day, necessarily 
representing one Party. It was a most 
unfortunate position for the police, and 
the source of many troubles. Let them 
act ever so immaculately, they could not 
interfere with any political meeting, 
where even there might be just ground 
for interference, without raising in the 
minds of the people of the Metropolis 
grave suspicion of the My ye 2 and 
motives of their action. He desired to 
set the Government free from that diffi- 
culty ; to free the police from that sus- 
picion. It would require the best wits and 
firmest minds to define the exact position 
of the police force in the future, but 
warnings were offered from experience. 
In France there was a police force which 
had developed in one way, and in the 
boroughs of England there was a deve- 
lopment in another direction. In France 
bureaucratic centralization had borne its 
full fruit. In France the police—in 
Paris at any rate—had ceased to a great 
extent to be that protective force it ought 
to be, and had become the ready instru- 
ment of oppression, revolution, and 
personal ambition. We had in London 
seeds of the same dangerous growth. 
As in Paris, the police were under the 
control of the Executive Government, 
and with a head irresponsible to the 
people. The people had no power over 
their police, and such an arrangement 
was apt for political misrule, and still 
more apt for the suspicion of such. In 
the towns of England, on the other hand, 
there was no such suspicion or fear of 
conflict, for the police were the servants 
rather than the masters of the people, 
and any complaint of police action was 
at once referred to the Watch Com- 
mittees. He looked forward with great 
hope and expectation to the day when 
there could no longer be such debates as 
theseinthe House ofCommons. [‘‘ Hear, 


hear!’’] Not that the debates would 
cease for reasons hon. Members ap- 
plauded, not because defence of popular 
rights would cease, but because the people 
would have a Representative Court of 
Appeal short of Parliament. [‘‘ Hear, 
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hear !’’] The present position in London 
was a standing menace to the liberties 
of England, and steps in the wrong 
direction were being taken in London 
just now. The police of London had in 
the last few years become more and more 
an embarracked body, separated from 
the civil life of the people. He would 
have them restored to a position of a civil 
and less of a military body. Surely, 
Londoners were not less capable than 
the inhabitants of other towns of manag- 
ing their own police affairs? The state 
of London was a standing menace to 
liberty, and he called the attention of the 
House to how this matter stood. The 
general Police Act for England was 
passed in 1839, and at that time the 
police were under the management of 
and paid by the localities. But in 1856 
an unfortunate change was made, and a 
quarter of the charge for police was 
placed on the Consolidated Fund, a pro- 
portionate share of control being given to 
the Central Authority. In 1875 a further 
step in the same direction was taken, 
and the contribution from Imperial 
Funds raised to one-half. Further, he 
would point out that when a Conservative 
Government carried out the centralizing 
policy in reference to prisons, it was an 
open secret that the then Home Secre- 
tary—Sir R. Assheton Cross—made in- 
quiries in several of the large boroughs 
to ascertain if it couid be made accept- 
able to local opinion that a larger share 
of the cost of the police should fall on 
the Imperial Fund, and the management 
pass into the hands of the Central 
Authority. An excuse, a possibility for 
that happening, a ground of argument 
by which it could be urged, existed in the 
Ne eg of the present Metropolitan 

olice Force. He therefore urged the 
House to adopt not only the original 
Resolution but also the Amendment, and 
to adopt them in the interests of peace, 
of security, and of good government in 
the Metropolis. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, the hon. Member 
for the Hoxton Division of Shoreditch 
(Mr, Stuart) had made a very interest- 
ing speech, withthe greater part of which 
many on that side would thoroughly 
agree; but hardly anything in the 
speech had anything to do with 
the Resolution or the Amendment. 
Municipal Government in London, or 
in Ireland, the stopping of the bureau- 
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cratic tendencies, the transfer of prisons 
to the control of Government, all these 
were interesting matters to be brought 
up for discussion at 8 pr time. The 
hon. Member appealed to Provincial 
Members on the question, and Provincial 
Members, though they might not know 
much about London, were perfectly well 
aware of what the people of the Pro- 
vinces thought with regard to this 
Trafalgar Square business ; and when 
hon. Members got to know what those 
thoughts were they would see that they 
had failed to blind the people of the 
Provinces as to the nature of these pro- 
ceedings by references to the want of 
London Municipal Government and 
other things. He agreed that the poor 
should have facilities for expressing 
their grievances. Who amongst them 
wished for a moment to deny such? It 
was, indeed, in favour of the liberties of 
the poor that law-abiding observances 
were to be insisted upon. Then the 
hon, Member asked that the Amend- 
ment should be agreed to, having a few 
minutes before stated that nothing in 
the Resolution or the Amendment would 
secure the object he hadin view. He was 
reluctant to impose himself on the atten- 
tion of the House, but on this occasion he 
was specially unwilling to give a silent 
vote. It had been stated by more than one 
speaker that this was not a Party ques- 
tion. In our system of Party Govern- 
ment too many things were reduced to 
the level of a lever to lift the Opposition 
into power, but he trusted that no Party 
would ever allow the question of law 
and order, on which all government must 
exist, to be degraded into a Party weapon 
to secure a Party triumph. An appeal 
was made by his right hon. Friend to 
Dissentient Members of the Liberal 
Party—what his right hon. Friend meant 
he did not know. Did he refer to the 
so-called Unionist Liberals the ‘‘remnant 
that remaineth” of the old Liberal 
Party, which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone )so thoroughlysmashed in1 886? 
His hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hackney (SirCharles Russell) ob- 
jected to the term “ Separatists ;” then 
why did he apply to others the term 
* Dissentient Liberals ?’’ To be Dis- 
sentients there must be something to 
dissent from—would hishon. and learned 
Friend have the courage to define the 
thing from which they were dissenting ? 


Mr. Jesse Collings 
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He had not permission to do that. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dundee 
said it was unwise to bring the Crown 
into the controversy, but he was inclined 
to think it was an unwise thing to bring 
on the controversy at all, and hon. Mem- 
bers would find that they had attained 
very little from the alliance they had 
made, and the new form of Liberalism 
they had introduced. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dundee said—and 
he was not the only one who had said 
it— that the respectable artizans of 
London were divorced from law and order. 
He (Mr. Jesse Collings) did not believe 
a word of it. Of the respectable artizans, 
the workmen—by which he meant the 
men who worked—he did not believe for 
a moment that they were divorced from 
law and order. Just tothe extent which 
that democracy to which his hon. and 
learned Friend referred gained ground 
would the workmen recognize that law 
and order formed the basis of democracy, 
without which it could not progress and 
would cease to exist. There was one 
feature in the controversy he regretted. 
No one on the Liberal side had uttered 
one word of sympathy as to the way in 
which the police had been served. In 
the thronged community of London, 
men, women, and children went about 
the streets, not thinking of arming them- 
selves for self-defence, simply because 
they trusted in and relied on the pro- 
tection of the law, and the representa- 
tives of the law. He could understand 
the terror that would be excited if for 
a moment there were introduced into 
the minds of men, women, or children a 
feeling that there was anything like 
rottenness in the representatives of the 
power of the law. What made the 
a so powerful? Man for man 

e was not physically supericr to his 
fellow-citizens, and as a body the police 
were much less numerous. It was only 
because they bore the badge of repre- 
sentatives of the law, only because 
it was felt that the whole power of the 
Kingdom was behind them, that half-a- 
dozen policemen could in tolerably large 
towns enable the inhabitants to walk 
the streets in peace and sleep securely 
in their homes. They were not friends 
of a Liberal democracy who would put 
out a finger to disturb this state of 
things. It was this that Liberals had 
been fighting for for the last 50 years, 
but the proceedings and the speeches of 
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so-called Liberals during the debate 
— doctrines that ra — _ 
check the progress made and the 
victory ae achieved. Nearly the 
whole of the controversy had turned 
upon legal points, and to non-legal 
minds it was an intellectual pleasure to 
listen. The case as put by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
South Hackney (Sir Charles Russell) 
seemed to admit of no contradiction, 
and in listening to him they thought 
he was right. But when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) began to speak in reply the 
non-legal mind was disposed to consider 
that he, too, was absolutely right. This 
was the bewilderment the non-legal 
mind got into by the everlasting dealing 
with legal technicalities and subtleties 
which had been how the subject had 
been treated. It would seem impertinent 
for him to refer to what had been said 
on nice points of law, but there were 
one or two points that presented diffi- 
culties to the non-legal mind. For 
instance, that part of the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for South 
Hackney (Sir Charles Russell) which 
occupied so much time, and to which he 
attached so much importance, was the 
‘thistorical creation of Trafalgar Square.” 
He did not think that had anything to 
do with it. He had no doubt that at 
one time people went bird’s-nesting in 
Trafalgar Square. If Trafalgar Square 
were suitable for pursuits of that sort 
then it was hardly suitable for them 
now. One could quite understand that 
30 years ago there might be many 
oe in this City and in other towns of 

ngland quite suitable for a purpose 
for which they were no longer suitable. 
There had been much talk about the 
right of ingress and thoroughfare. Of 
course there was a right of ingress and 
thoroughfare in the streets, but if 500 or 
600 people possessing that right were to 
stop and to address each other, and form 
a public meeting, the whole case would 
be altered. Let them come down from 
these legal heights to the region of 
common sense—he meant, by com- 
mon sense, the sense of common 
people; the sort of argument which 
the people of the country would 


understand. They might depend upon 
it that the majority of people would not 
understand many of the arguments hon. 
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Members seemed to rely upon. Now, 
the Resolution must be taken with the 
Amendment moved to it; must be 
taken with the speeches which had been 
delivered in the House in the course of 
the debate, and with the speeches which 
were being and had been delivered else- 
where; it must be taken with all those 
curious proceedings which had taken 
place at public meetings. That being so, 
the Amendment, which ap in 
itself so very innocent, wasa thing of 
very grave meaning. Two statements 
were made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for South Hack- 
ney which seemed to him to surrender 
the whole case. In the first place, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman ad- 
mitted that previous to the 13th of 
November there had been held a num- 
ber of meetings of a disorderly character 
and causing considerable annoyance, 
inconvenience, and injury to persons 
whose businesses surrounded Trafalgar 
Square; and he admitted that it was 
with a view of preventing the recurrence 
of these things that the Government 
took action. His hon. and learned 
Friend said very fairly— 


“IT do not question and never have questioned 
the right of the Executive to stop any meeting 
which they can satisfy any ong? tribunal was 
an unlawful meeting, either because of its 
avowed object, or because it was calculated to 
inspire the minds of ordinary persons in the 
neighbourhood with fear.’ 


His hon. and learned Friend practically 
admitted that there were abundant 
warnings given to the Government, and 
that the Government had a right to 
interfere. He (Mr. Jesse Collings) took 
it that the right carried the duty. 
[Cries of “Oh, oh!”] Well, Parlia- 
ment did not put powers into the hands 
of the Executive without the intention 
that the Executive should use them, and 
therefore he took it that the right carried 
the duty. At any rate, if the Govern- 
ment had not exercised the right they 
would have had to bear the responsibility 
of whatever consequences resulted. Ac- 
cording to the admissions of the Mover 
of the Motion the Government had 
warnings of the necessity, and they had 
power to exercise the right. They did 
exercise it, and according to the opinions 
of the jury at the recent trial they exer- 
cised it properly, and it was well known 
that the exercisoof the right had resulted 
in the public good. Suppose the Go- 
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vernment had not acted, and suppose 
the police had been overpowered and a 
part of London had been sacked—and 
that was not an extravagant supposition 
by any means—what sort of a Resolu- 
tion would right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Front Opposition Bench be moving at the 
present time in that event ? They would 
be moving a Resolution condemning 
this weak and miserable Government 
that did not know how to perform the 
first duty of Government—namely, that 
of governing. He did not forget that 
his hon. and learned Friend (Sir Charles 
Russell) referred to the continuous cha- 
racter of the regulation affecting Tra- 
falgar Square, but that was a point 
which the people of England would not 
attach much importance to. It was too 
nice, and in view of the great things 
that had to be settled and the dangers 
that had to be encountered it disappeared 
altogether. There was no question of 
free speech in this matter whatever. 
There was no question of the right of 
public speaking; nothing of the kind 
was involved. The only question in- 
volved was as to whether free speech 
and the right of public meeting should 
be so arranged as to be a terror, an in- 
convenience, and a source of danger to 
other members of the community who 
had as much right to protection as those 
who held the meeting. It was really a 
question whether the people might live 
in peace in theirown houses. They had 
heard much talk about the rights of the 
people. Which people were they who 
were referred to? Matters must be so 
arranged that while they secured the 
rights of one section of the people they 
did not do away with the rights of 
another. Let them take the case of 
America. He had taken considerable 
interest in this matter, having always 
thought himself a great upholder of free 
speech. In America’ there was free 
speech and there was the right of public 
meeting ; but he questioned if there was 
any country in the world in which an 
Executive was armed with such powers 
for the regulation of meetings with 
regard to time, place, and purpose, par- 
ticularly of place, as America, and he 
shuddered to think what would have 
happened if the occurrences in Trafalgar 
Square had taken place in America. 
He should like to know what would 
have happened if such occurrences had 
taken place in Switzerland or Belgium? 


Mr. Jesse Collings 
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He was glad to think that in this country 
we could secure law and order and free 
speech and the right of free meeting 
without resorting to the terrible expe- 
dients to which the Executive in America 
had recourse. iis hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir Charles Russell) said that 
there was a feeling of disquiet widely 
entertained. He assured his hon. and 
learned Friend that there was such a 
feeling, but that it was entertained in a 
very opposite direction to that in which 
his hon. and learned Friend presumed it 
was entertained. He (Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings) noticed that in all parts of the 
country, about the time of the meeting 
in Trafalgar Square, there was an 
angry feeling on the part of people of 
all classes at the supposed inaction 
of the Government. He was not 
speaking of London; he gave the —- 
porters of the Resolution London. He 
knew what he was speaking about. 
In the Provinces and amongst the law- 
abiding people—the  solid-thinking 
people of the Provinces—there was un- 
questionably at the time a very angry 
feeling on the supposed inaction of the 
Government. He was not speaking of 
the shouting classes ; he was not speak- 
ing of the Caucus for instance, but he 
was speaking of that vast mass—that 
vast majority of the people of England 
—stay-at-home men; the arm-chair 
politicians. [ Zaughter.] Yes; he knew 
those men; they had been a trouble in 
former times because they won elections, 
and they had won elections sometimes 
against the Party to which he belonged. 
His hon. Friends upon the Opposition 
side of the House had got in the Caucus 
a machine, but they did not know how 
to use it. He was present at its birth, 
attended it in its infancy, and he knew 
its tricks. Tools must be for those who 
could use them, and, because they did 
not know how to gauge its proper value, 
the Caucus was at the bottom of all 
the misfortunes of his hon. Friends, 
He hoped they would be wiser in future, 
because when that body promised them 
large majorities and—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
constitution of the body to which the 
hon. Gentleman refers is not now before 
the House. 

Mx. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
begged the Speaker’s pardon for having 
been led into digression. The constitu- 
tion of the Caucus had certainly no ap- 
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parent connection with the Resolution. 
He had intended to remark when he 
made the digression that in his speech 
his hon. and learned Friend did not 
utter one word in defence of disorder. 
He was sure nothing would be further 
from his hon. and learned Friend’s wish 
or will todo anything to promote dis- 
order, but he should like to have 
heard something more from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman and from others 
in favour of law and order. He should 
like to have heard from them, in 
defence of the police, some recognition 
of the difficulties of the police ; he should 
like to have heard something which 
would have indicated that there was 
another side to the question, because 
they had been told to-night that there 
were 112 policemen who were severely 
injured, some of them permanently. 
That was a matter which really de- 
manded their sympathy in some form or 
other, because these men had acted in 
the pursuit of their duty. The police 
were the arm of the Executive, and when 
112 of them were knocked about by 
people whom they did not seek after at 
all, and when this happened when they 
were in the pursuit of duty imposed upon 
them, the House ought at least to have 
heard a little more expressions of sym- 
pathy with them. Again, let him refer 
to America. If hon. Members read the 
American papers they would know that 
most severe sentences were inflicted upon 
any men who opposed the police or put 
themselves in the way of the police in 
the execution of their duty. That was 
quite right, because it was the only safe- 
guard fora democratic country. There 
was only one other remark he had to 
make before he sat down. His hon. 
Friend the Member for North-East 
Bethnal Green (Mr. Howell) made a 
remark which, in his opinion, was very 
regrettable. The hon. Gentleman said 
the people of this country had not yet 
learned, but were learning, that the 
only way to get justice done in the 
House of Commons was to create 
scenes of disorder. That, as he had 
said, was a very regrettable remark 
to make in the House of Commons. To 


him the government and management of 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of human beings, 
with all their varied interests and 
troubles and everything else, was a very 
serious thing. Society itself in a mavner 
hung upon it, When he heard such 
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sentiments proceeding from a democrat 
he thought it was regrettable in the 
hiahieh Sigeom He could quite under- 
stand it if they lived in a country 
with a despotic Government, but 
they lived in a country where every 
man had got a vote, where the Executive 
had no hereditary power or despotic 
power, but was the creation of the 
ple and the Parliament ; and, that 
eing so, it was mere folly to talk about 
the interference of the police with this 
and with that. It was not only folly, 
but it seemed to him wicked to utter such 
a sentiment as the one he had referred 
to, which was to be reported and to be 
read by thousands of people who would, 
perhaps, put a very wrong construction 
upon it. There was no doubt the action 
of the Government would be criticized 
in the constituencies. Southwark, for 
instance, did not agree with it; but 
Deptford did and Doncaster did. He 
did not think that any man who could 
by letter or telegram, or in any other 
way, suggest to the people any other 
appeal than to the ballot box was a friend 
of the democracy—a friend of the poor. 
In fact, such a man had yet to learn how 
democratic and popular government was 
to be built up. He (Mr. Jesse Collings), 
for one, had no hesitation in voting on 
this occasion. Hon. Members might 
move as innocent-looking Resolutions 
or Amendments as they chose, but the 
common-sense feeling of the people of 
this country would be that the question 
at issue was really whether or not a cer- 
tain number of people should disobey 
or defy the law they did not agree with 
—whether or not they might break 
policemen’s heads who, in the execution 
of their duty, sought to enforce the law. 
Such was what the people of England 
understood by this Resolution ; and he 
was very much mistaken if his hon. and 
right hon. Friends on the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench did not find that they had 
made a great blunder from their own 
point of view by allowing those Resolu- 
tions to be proposed. 

Mr. LOCK WOOD (York): I cannot 
follow the’ hon. Member who has just 
sat down (Mr. Jesse Collings) through 
his somewhat discursive observations ; 
for if I were to attempt to do so I should 
bring down upon myself that condemna- 
tien which the hon. Member brought 
down upon himself. From one point of 
view, I admit the observations of the 
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hon. Member have been of interest. He 
has given to the House the confessions 
of an old Caucus-monger. The hon. 
Member told us that managers of Cau- 
cuses have forgotten the tricks of the 
Caucus. I daresay they forget them at 
the time they lost the services of the 
hon. Member. [Cries of ‘Order!’ ] 
Well, I apologize, and will not pursue 
this line any further. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General (Sir Richard 
Webster) gave a challenge to this side 
of the House which I have very great 
pleasure in accepting. It has been 
already pointed out in the course of this 
debate that if the Government really 
believe in their case, and are really 
serious in contending not merely that it 
is a question which may be disputed, 
but that the legal proposition they put 
forward is one which is beyond doubt, 
and, therefore, not fit to be a subject of 
inquiry, why did they not test the legal 
position when they had the opportunity 
of prosecuting Mr. William Saunders ? 
The Attorney General told the House 
that it would have been impossible for 
the Government to have raised the ques- 
tion in the prosecution of Mr. Saunders. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman also 
invited any person sitting on this side 
who assumed to himself any knowledge 
of the legal condition of things existing 
with regard to Mr. Saunders’ case to 
point to him the mode in which that 
prosecution might have been instituted 
and maintained. I would undertake, 
if the hon. and learned Gentleman were 
here, to give him the information; but, 
in his absence, I will give it to the 
Solicitor General, pointing out the two 
modes by which the Government, if in 
earnest, might have raised this very 
question in the prosecution of Mr. 
Saunders in the Police Act. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General mentioned a prosecution under 
a local Police Act for obstructing a high- 
way; and, as similar provisions existed 
in the Metropolitan Police Act, a similar 
charge might have been made against Mr. 
Saunders, and it would have been open 
to him to have set up a defence involving 
the point at issue. The Home Secretary 
said the notice of Sir Charles Warren 
was issued under the 52nd section of 
2 & 3 Vict. The 54th section of that 
Act provides that every pergon shall be 
liable to a penalty of not more than 40s. 
who, within the limits of the Metro- 
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the Metropolis. 
politan Police Act, shall commit certain 
offences; and one of these is wilfull 
disregarding or not conforming himse: 
to the directions issued under the sec- 
tion. Sir Charles Warren issued his 
notice under the section; Mr. Saunders 
gave notice that he would disregard it, 
and he went to the place and disregarded 
it. What was easier than to institute 4 
rosecution which would enable Mr. 
ee to raise the defence on the 
ge of law involved in the de- 
ate? We agree in the main with the 
observations of the Home Secretary, 
whose speech appeared to be divided 
into two parts. The first part was one 
of law, and the second one of facts. 
The Home Secretary presented to the 
House, no doubt, a deplorable condition 
of things, and I am not here, for one 
moment, to palliate any of the outrages 
that have resulted from these gatherings. 
He is but a poor friend of the cause ofthe 
people who would attempt to defend any 
of the outrages that were committed, 
and he does but little justice to his 
cause. But this is the answer that I 
make to my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Matthews) with regard to that portion 
of his case in which he dealt with the 
facts. These deplorable instances them- 
selves speak more eloquently and cry 
more loudly for a solution of this ques- 
tion, and make it imperative that this 
uestion must be determined one way or 
the other, whether we regard it from the 
point of view of the Home Seeretary, or 
from that of the hon. Member for Read- 
ing (Mr. Murdoch). Whether we re- 
gard either of the pictures drawn by the 


‘speakers, so far as the facts are con- 


cerned they establish the case in such a 
way as tocall upon the Hovse to deal 
with the matter, and so dispose of all 
doubt in connection with it, so that no 
misapprehensions shall exist either on 
the part of those who administer the 
law, or in the minds of those for whom 
the lawis administered. The Attorney 
General foisted upon the House, if I — 
may use the expression, this proposi- 
tion—that we are contending in support 
of my hon. and learned Friend’s (Sir 
Charles Russell’s) Motion for the right 
of public meeting in a public thorough- 
fare. But we do nothing of the kind; 
it has never been suggested. No oneon 
this side ever made any such ridiculous 
contention. My hon. and learned Friend 
showed that this is not the case of a 
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claim of the right to meet in a thorough- 
fare. The Home Secretary has argued 
that the section of the Act of 1844 
makes it impossible for any lawyer to 
contend that Trafalgar Square is not an 
ordinary street or thoroughfare. The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 
“Things were put up i 

which showed that Parliament contemplated a 
condition of affairs inconsistent with the dedi- 
cation of the Square as an ordinary highway, 
and that it was intended by Parliament that the 
public should have the use and enjoyment of 
the Square possibly in a more complete way than 
they had the use and enjoymentof the Parks.”’ 


I agree that it is a thoroughfare, plus 
something else; but I contend that 
there were rights seoured by the public 
in right of user. That is really the 
whole of the right hon. Gentleman’s case. 
He admits the right of thoroughfare, 
and ‘‘ possibly some greater right,”’ and 
it is obvious that we on the Opposition 
side of the House must, for the sake of 
the people of this Metropolis, and also 
for the sake of other people in other 
parts of the country, ascertain what 
those rights are. We want to know 
whether there is a right of user or not? 
We do not know if there is such a right 
at present, and the Motion of my hon. 
and learned Friend will, if accepted, 
afford us an opportunity of ascertaining 
how far that right exists. Mr. Justice 
Charles, at the Central Criminal Court, 
did not speak of Trafalgar Square as a 
thoroughfare coupled with any rights 
obtained by user ; but, having considered 
the observations addressed to him, he 
said— 

“I can find no warrant for telling you that 
there is a right of public meeting either in 
Trafalgar Sqhare or apy other thoroughfare,” 
showing that all the Judges in that 
case considered the pvussession of this 
legality utterly apart from the question 
of user, and considered it merely from 
the point of view of a public thorough- 
fare. How different is that from the 
position of my hon. and learned Friend, 
who put forward the user recognized 
by various Home Secretaries, by the 
Law Officers of the Crown, and even 
protected by the police? Surely that 
is a state of things on which my hon. 
and learned Friend is justified in rely- 
ing, and I hope that no Party spirit will 
prevent hon. Gentlemen from giving an 
opinion on this matter as presented to 
the House by my hon. and learned 
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Friend—that is, a question for decision 
and inquiry, and the sooner that in- 
quiry takes place the better will it be 
not only for those whose duty it is to 
administer the law, but for those who 
are to obey the law. 

Str HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire): I am afraid, Sir, that the House 
will be somewhat alarmed at the prospect 
of another lawyer taking part in this de- 
bate. I willdomy utmost to allay that 
alarm by dealing as little as possible 
with that part of the discussion which 
touches upon the legal aspects of the 
question. The legal aspects of the 
question have been placed before us 
with rare ability by my hon. and learned 
Friead the Member for South Hackney 
(Sir Charles Russell), and by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General (Sir Richard Webster); but I 
hope I may be forgiven for saying that 
there is another point of view which 
renders thair arguments immaterial. 
It is that point of view which I shall 
endeavour to place before the House. 
The proposition which my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for South 
Hackney put forward in his speech, 
which was a speech of great moderation, 
of great discretion as well as of ability, 
was in substance, though not in words, 
that the public have the right of meet- 
ing—of holding public meetings—in 
Trafalgar Square. He did not pledge 
himself to that proposition, but I think 
he conveyed it to the House so as to 
justify every layman in fighting behind 
the shield which he presented. While 
he did not in words put forward exactly 
that proposition, he was endeavouring 
to maintain his position by it. My hon. 
and learned Friend admits that if this 
is a legal right even as he has put it 
forward, it is not a positive right in the 
ordinary sense of the word that can be 
enforced. My hon. and learned Friend 
said he did not question, and never has 
questioned, the right of the Executive 
to stop any meeting which they can 
satisfy any proper tribunal is an unlaw- 
ful meeting. If you so qualify the 
right by a rule so laid down, I think we 
shall be pretty nearly agreed that it is 
comparatively immaterial whether the 
strict technical right exists or not. I 
think that what my hon. and learned 
Friend meant to put before the House 
was not that there was a legal right that 
could be enforced, but that there was a 
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ractice grown up that ought not to be ar- 
Pitrarily dealt with, and that approached 
to a legal right. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General has urged to this House 
a strong argument that there is owner- 
ship vested in the Crown, and that the 
ownership enables the Representative of 
the Crown, the Executive Government, 
to treat any persons at their will as 
trespassers, and to prevent any persons 
taking part in meetings in the Square. 
That argument is almost perfectly im- 
material in the consideration of this 
matter. This question of legal ownership 
may be put forward to-night as an 
abstract proposition, but itis a right that 
can only be held in reserve, to be used in 
circumstances we can scarcely realize, 
and which have not been put forward in 
this instance. The police who refused 
to allow the meetings to take place 
did not put forward interference with the 
right of ownership in the Crown, but 
interference with the right of public 
safety. That right of protecting public 
safety my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Hackney admits; and to 
the exercise of that right it is admitted 
the right or practice—call it which you 
will—of holding public meetings in the 
Square is subject. If the action of the 
Executive Government has been in ac- 
cordance with the performance of that 
admitted duty, where is the blame to be 
attached? The Square is public pro- 
perty. It is to be devoted to public uses 
and for public purposes; and it is the 
duty of the Government to see that the 
public have the use of the Square, and 
to so regulate it that the rights of the 
public shall not be interfered with. Even 
if my hon. and learned Friend could 
establish the right to hold meetings in the 
Square, no one knows better than he how 
the right of every citizen is controlled by 
the maxim that you must use that which 
is your own so as not to injure anybody 
else. A man occupying bis own house 
has a right to indulge in music, or even, 
if he gives an evening party, to hire a 
band of music, and let it play all 
night; but if he follows out that 
right to the extent of having music 
for many hours, or at inappropriate 
hours on many days and nights, so as to 
interfere with the comfort of his neigh- 
bours, a Court of Equity will very 
soon restrain him in the exercise of his 
right. So that if theuse of the Square be 
established as a public right, it must not 
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be exercised by one section of the publicto 
the injury or annoyance or exclusion of 
the rest. During years that had elapsed 
no doubt a practice of holding public 
meetings in Trafalgar Square had 
sprung up, and I admit that user would 
practically deprive a Government of the 
right of arbitrary interference. If the 
Government had come forward and said 
—‘* We will have no meetings at all,” 
they must give good reason for so doing. 
If they had allowed the holding 
of one meeting which was favourable 
to their own political views, and forbade 
the holding of another meeting which 
was unfavourable to those views, they 
would not have been able to withstand 
for one month the pressure of public 
opinion. But my hon. and learned 
Friend cannot show that the action of 
the Government has been influenced by 
a desire to prevent one particular class 
of public meetings. The honesty and 
the honour of Members of this House, 
to whatever Party they may belong, 
would denounce a Government which 
had acted in such a manner. The 
phrase ‘‘ unlawful meeting ”’ is an awk- 
ward one to use. The sense in which 
we must employ the words ‘“ unlawful 
meeting ’’ in considering the Resolution 
now before the House is that the meeting 
is one which will create fear in the minds 
of ordinary persons. The meetings before 
February, 1886, were not solikely tocreate 
such fear as to make the Government 
think it necessary to interfere with them. 
That meeting, I believe, belongs to no 
Government, and the responsibility for 
it attaches to no Government. If I am 
not mistaken, it took place on the very 
day of the change of Government, and 
there was no Home Secretary to bear the 
responsibility of the measures that were 
adopted. But it was that meeting which 
initiated the system of lawlessness that 
created terror in the minds of honest 
men. My hon. and learned Friend pro- 
secuted two of the speakers at that meet- 
ing who used language, as he alleged, 
which tended to encourage the men by 
whom shops were looted and property 
was destroyed. If there wereareasonable 
fear of a repetition of these things the 
meetings became unlawful. While sucha 
state of things occasioned alarm to peace- 
able subjects of Her Majesty in the 
Metropolis, it was an attraction to another 
class wholooked forward to a continuance 
of the meetings in the hope that the 
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scenes of February, 1886, might be re- 

ted. In October, 1887, we came to 
a condition of things which could never 
be tolerated in any country where civili- 
zation existed. On this subject I do not 
speak from mere hearsay, for I myself 
witnessed the meetings. My avoca- 
tion during many days in October last 
caused me to pass through Trafalgar 
Square. There were some honest 
enthusiasts who endeavoured to ex- 
plain before a limited audience their 
views on political and social topics, but 
there was a large and an organized crowd 
which gathered round these few speakers 
and these few listeners. It was not the 
orators and their audiences, it was 
not the Army, but their camp fol- 
lowers who were the dangerous per- 
sons. They conducted themselves in 
such a way as to render it unsafe tor any 
woman or child to pass across Trafalgar 
Square. Indeed, it was dangerous for 
the strongest man to go there. The 
crowd were looking forward to an oppor- 
tunity for breaking through the police 
and performing acts of destruction, of 
robbery, and of riot. Of course, 
people have a right to pass and repass 
through the Square, and if they were 
prevented from so doing in consequence 
of meetings being held there daily, it 
became the imperative duty of the Go- 
vernment to interfere on behalf of all 
peaceful subjects, because this property 
was public property. The interference 
of the Government became a duty, the 
neglect of which would have brought 
upon them deserved censure. It was 
the bounden duty of the Government to 
prevent the continuance of a state of 
things which every time it recurred 
would produce reasonable fear in the 
minds of ordinary persons. My hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
South Hackney admitted that the meet- 
ing of the 13th November was unlawful, 
and that the Government acted rightly 
in stopping it. He did so in most 
distinct terms. What, then, is the 
point on which he relies in order to 
censure the Government? He says 
that the notice was general, and not 
particular and specific, and he urges 
that Sir Charles Warren ought not 
to have declared, as he did, that 
until further notice a meeting should 
not be held. But, after all, this 


is a practical and not a lawyer's 
question. 


If you have to deal with an 
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unlawful meeting of the character 
Ihave described, you must stop it in 
advance. If, on of the com- 
munity, you are entitled to prevent an 
unlawful meeting, you must do it by 
anticipation. If you do not a collision 
must occur, and you accentuate and 
do not prevent the evil you fear. 
The condition of things at that time 
was that if for one day permission 
had been given to hold a meeting it 
would have been attended by all 
the camp followers, who came there 
merely for the purpose of disturbance. 
If that general notice had not been 
given the whole of the mischief which 
the Government were striving to prevent 
would have been produced. Upon Sir 
Charles Warren rested the responsibility 
of determining whether things were to 
continue as they had been going on, and 
he took the only practical course that 
could be taken. Let me say a word on 
the speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court), who, though he disparaged a 
resort to a bare legal argument of this 
question, suggested that the proper 
course to have pursued would have been 
to serve a writ of intrusion. I wonder 
what those who were served with this 
writ would have done with it. What 
satisfaction would it have been to the 
men whose —— was at stake 
every hour of the day? I cannot 
help, however, referring to one sentence 
of the right hon. Gentleman for which 
many men will heartily thank him. I 
keep a debtor and creditor account of 
my right hon. Friend’s sayings, and 
though the balance is at present much 
to’ his debit, yet this saying I will 
put down to his credit without 
deduction and without diseount— 
that he would not join in any attack on 
the police. Everyone will recognize 
the loyal spirit in which that was said. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself 
knows the devotion of the police to their 
duty, and he knows how that duty is 
performed. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for York (Mr. 
Lockwood) says that he and his Friends 
separate themselves entirely from those 
who create disorder. But they cannot if 
these disturbances take place. The 


police themselves cannot separate those- 


who create disorder from those who do 
not, if these meetings take place. Those 
who have the conduct of these meetings 
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do nothing, let it be admitted, to en- 
courage riot and disorder and disturb- 
ance; but these are the inevitable con- 
sequences of such meetings. My hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
South Hackney asked what is to be 
done, and whether tho right of public 
meeting in Trafalgar Square is ever to 
be restored? I hope we may be able to 
go back to the old state of things; but 
it will not be reached until a loyal sup- 
port is given to those who have to keep 
the peace, and until every discourage- 
ment is given to those who break the 
law, especially by those who bear high 
responsibility, who had better cease 
to bring forward ambiguous Motions 
which may mean anything, and may mis- 
lead many. It was remarkable that 
my hon. and learned Friend who brought 
forward this Motion forgot to point out 
what kind of “inquiry” he wanted. 
My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Derby was a little more explicit, and 
he said that the inquiry was wanted to 
determine what number of places are 
open for the purposes of public meeting. 
I can tell him. They are exactly the 
same number as were open for public 
meeting when he was Home Secretary. 
If the same conditions as exist now had 
existed when he was Home Secretary, 
the number would have been exactly the 
same. Ifthose who now demand that 
Trafalgar Square shall be open for public 
meeting could guarantee that order shall 
be maintained, the same number of places 
will be open as when the right hon. 
Gentleman was Home Secretary. He 
has endeavoured to cast responsibility 
for what took place in 1881 upon others 
beside himself. It is certainly an incon- 
venient practice to refer to advice which 
he received from the Law Officers of the 
Crown, advice which has never been 
made public, which he discloses from 
memory, and advice which was given 
on acase which he has not mentioned 
tothe House. I will warrant that if that 
opinion was signed by Sir Farrer 

erschell it was quite right; but, as far 
as I am entitled to surmise, the question 
submitted to us may not have re- 
ferred to the disturbance of the 
public peace. It may have been a ques- 
tion as to stopping access to the House 
of Commons. How, then, has that opi- 
Lion any bearing on the question as to 
the meeting in Trafalgar Square on the 
13th of November, when, admittedly, 
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the public peace was gravely disturbed. 
aauhes = hon. oak donned Friend 
the Member for Hackney admits an un- 
lawful meeting was held? There is 
another aspect of the question on which 
I should like to touch. We are now face 
to face with a problem as great and as 
grave as any that ever existed in any 
country—the problem that has arisen 
owing to the rapid increase of the popula- 
tion, which is year by year imposing new 
duties on the Government and new anxie- 
ties upon the Executive. That growth 
of population has caused large numbers 
to drift into the large towns, and espe- 
cially into the centre of all—the Metro- 
polis. Year by year the number of unem- 
loyed men in the Metropolis is thereby 
ing increased, mento whom every sym- 
pathy should be extended, but who make 
demands which we who have not felt 
the shar of hunger can scarcel 
abbeniinh. 3 Of one thing be teresa | 
that the worst = for solving this great 
problem will be the streets of London, 
and that there are no means by which it 
will be so dangerous to attempt to solve 
it as by means of conflicts with the 
armed power of the law ; and, Sir, I say 
that those who now by Motion, by 
action, and by their votes encourage 
thesé men—who ought to be guided 
and not incited—to attempt to meet un- 
restrained and uncontrolled by law, are 
bringing on and are hastening events 
that will create disorders which will end 
in disasters, and the responsibility for 
which I, for one, will take no part in 
bearing. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) said, that although he 
did not claim, like the hon. Member for 
the Bordesley Division of Birmingham 
(Mr. Jesse Collings), to know what people 
thought, he should like, with the leave 
of the House, to endeavour to justify his 
conduct and that of the people of London 
in the events which rad pp sect during 
the last four months. He wished to free 
the people from the aspersions cast upon 
them of being revolutionary. He looked 
upon those events as being important 
rather in their social than in their 
political aspects. They had had some 
ingenious and eloquent speeches from 
the lawyers on both sides of the House. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James) — in a nice piece of special 
pleading—put the question before them 
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from his point of view ; but while he was 
tearing his passion to tatters, he could 
not but remember that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had been ac- 
customed to impart ion and pathos 
into his speeches all the days of his 
life, according as his brief was marked 
50 or 500. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had challenged any man 
in the House to. be the guarantee 
for public order and peace, were a 
meeting held in Trafalgar Square. It 
was a curious thing that Her Majesty’s 
Government were unable to answer for 
peace and order; but he (Mr. Graham) 
relied so much upon the law-abiding 
qualities of the working population of 
London that he would endeavour, were 
he allowed to do so by the Government, 
to hold a meeting in Trafalgar Square, 
and, as a private man, if riot or damage 
ensued, he would pay for it with his 
person, or in any way the Government 
might think fit. He had some little 
right to be heard on this question. For 
what he considered his duty he was 
beaten and assaulted in the sight of 
London. He was put to great inconve- 
nience and expense, and he had to serve 
a month’s imprisonment. [ Laughter, 
and cries cf ‘‘We have him to keep the 
people in order!”] He could tell 
right hon. Gentlemen who laughed at 
the poor that the people of London 
looked at the question from a vastly 
different aspect. Was it wonderful that 
the people of London did not attach the 
same importance to legal argument that 
that House was disposed to attach to it ? 
What did the proletariat of London 
know of the legal aspect of the question ? 
They had seen what they considered, 
rightly or wrongly, right turned against 
them. They had seenthemselves beaten 
down on a place where they thought they 
had the right to assemble for merely ex- 

ressing that right which their fathers 

ad exercised for 40 years. Would they 
have been worthy to be called English- 
men had they failed to remonstrate? 
Was it wonderful that a little bitter- 
ness had been imported into their 
speeches and remonstrances, when 


they had seen, as he had done, the 
the women and children beaten down by 
police? In dealing with the conduct of 
the police, it would ill befit him to make 
an attack upon them. He did not in- 
tend to do so. A policeman was a man 
to be pitied. Surelya man who lived 
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execrated amongst his fellows was an 
object to be — He deplored not 
the conduct of the een, but of those 
who set them on. He would attack not 
even the Government, but the social 
system that had forced the best of our 
young men into the police and the best 
of our young women into the streets. 
In the future Government would have 
to pay their janissaries better, or else 
they would not be able to recruit them 
from the people of England when they 
came to apprehend the duties that the 
acceptance of the blood money entailed 
upon them. There was one point, how- 
ever, which he considered totally inde- 
fensible on the part of the Government, 
and that was why, during the long, 
useless guard on the 13th November, the 
—_ were kept on the Square without 
ood or refreshment ? here was a 
a in that—the design being delibe- 
rately to create a feeling of hatred 
between the police and the people. If 
that was the design of the Pes eer 
they had succeeded — [ laughter, and 
erties of “‘ We are glad of it!” ]—and, 
having sown the wind, it was not.his 
fault if wens they reaped the whirl- 
wind. the temper of the Government 
was to laugh at the sufferings of the 
of London, and to —— all 
ree speech there as they were endeavour- 
ing to do in Ireland, he deplored it, and 
he deplored it as a partizan of law and 
order, because free speech was their 
only safety-valve for so large and dense 
a population as that of London. The 
inevitable result would be that secret 
societies would be formed here, as in 
Russia, and he would be the first to 
deplore that. Hon. Gentlemen need not 
flatter themselves that the same spirit 
of hatred that was growing up betwixt 
class and class in Russia was not grow- 
ing up here in England. He appealed 
to anyone who had followed the social 
and political movements of the day to 
say that the proletariat of London was 
not as well able to judge upon social 
circumstances as the proletariat of 
Russia. They were not deceived by 
phrases. They estimated a cheat upon 
the Stock Exchange and the Turf with 
the habitual criminals in our gaols, and 
they failed to see the difference between 
the titled whore of Belgravia and the 
poor prostitute of Regent Street, except 
as regarded sympathy and censure. 
And when they saw such a bitter spirit 
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of hatred at work—and it was at work 
—he would put it to them whether it 
was safe to shut up the only safety-valve 
that was left to the ple—that, 
namely, of expressing their feelings in 
public meeting? The Government had 
endeavoured to confuse the issue by 
representing the working men’s clubs as 
bodies of revolutionaries and organized 
plunderers. He indignantly denied it, 
and would assert that if they had not 
been interfered with the meeting would 
have been as orderly and legal as any 
meeting that was ever held in the 
Square. He did not wish to say that 
the trial and sentence passed upon him 
was not a perfectly fair and legal one 
from the Judge’s point of view; but it 
required more than a finding of a Judge 
and jury to lay at rest for ever the ques- 
tion of free meeting in the capital of the 
British Empire. He had been tried on 
three counts—assault on the police, 
causing a riot, and illegal assembly ; but 
the good sense and honesty of a British 
jury acquitted him instantly on the 
counts of assault and riot; therefore, he 
failed to see how any fair-minded man 
could come forward with the stale argu- 
ment of a riot having been caused either 
by his action or that of the working men 
of London. What sort of riot could it 
be when 60,000 men were to have 
assembled, and all the properties which 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
(Sir Richard Webster) could produce in 
Court were two pokers, a piece of iron 
in paper, and a piece of wood with nails 
in it? That was a formidable array of 
weapons with which to subvert the 
British Constitution. There was an il- 
legal assembly, however, and that was 
the assembly of 4,000 police and soldiery 
-in the middle of the Metropolis, for no 
adequate reason, and in times of high 

ace. That there was no bloodshed or 
name to property was not the result of 
the Government’s action, but of the good 
conduct, the good temper, and the self- 
denial of the people under great provo- 
cation. But the real question was not 
touched at his trial, and the Govern- 
ment had not raised it in Mr. Saunders’s 
case, because he presumed they thought 
they had no chance of succeeding. Why 
had he not been allowed to raise the 
question in a legal way? He had 
hitherto had no ete of defending 
himself in that House; but he would 
now, in the little time left him, endea- 
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vour to show that there was no other 
course open to him than that which he 
had pursued. He totally denied that 
his meeting had any connection with 
those that went before. It seemed to 
him that the objection to his meeting 
arose from the fear of the Government 
that in London there would be a large 
vote of sympathy passed with one of the 
most prominent victims of their Irish 
administration. He challenged anyone 
to say what Statute or unwritten law he 
broke on that occasion. He was found 
guilty of the obsolete offence of illegal 
assembly. He admitted it was bad taste 
of the people of London to parade their 
insolent starvation in the face of the rich 
and trading portions of the town. They 
should have starved in their garrets, as 
he had no doubt many Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government and most of 
the upper classes would have wished 
them to do. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” and 
“Divide!” ] He was not in the habit 
of asking for merey at the hands of any 
man; but the masses of the City of 
London looked to the Speaker for justice 
on this occasion. They looked to him to 
let him (Mr. Cunninghame Graham), 
their advocate, lay their case before the 
House; and he appealed to the Speaker 
now, and he knew he should not appeal 
in vain. The son of him who gave 
the people free bread would not deny 
their Representative free speech, at 
least in Parliament. It had been charged 
against him that he had stirred up a lot 
of ignorant men to dash their heads 
against a wall. It had been charged 
against him that he had spoken sedition, 
and that he was a revolutionary. If 
to be revolutionary was to wish to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor of 
this City, to wish for a more democratic 
form of government, to wish that Mem- 
bers of Parliament should be paid 
for their services, to wish to pass Li- 
beral measures of a similar nature, 
then he was a revolutionary. It had 
also been urged that he had stirred 
up men to break the law. That 
was an absolute and foundationless 
calumny. He would not ask for any 
more indulgence from that House, but 
would thank them for the courteous 
way in which they had listened to a man 
struggling with weakness endeavouring 
to place before them what he considered 
a more serious aspect of a Constitutional 
question ; and he would only renew the 
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pledge he had given before in public, 
ut in no spirit of challonge to this 
House, and no spirit of disrespect to the 
Speaker, that a time would come—he 
said it with confidence, certainly being 
able to fulfil his pledge—when he would 
hold a meeting of as many men as Tra- 
falgar Square would contain, and when 
the Government of the country, no matter 
whether Whig or Tory—so greatly should 
‘ publie opinion have developed by that 
time—would be but too glad to assist 
him in keeping law and order on that 
occasion. 

Mr. MATTHEWS (who was received 
with loud and prolonged cries of ‘ Di- 
vide !’’ and ‘“‘Spoken!’’ from the Radical 
and Home Rule Members) said, that he 
wished to speak on the Amendment of 
the junior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh), who had made certain 
charges against the police of assaulting 
and maltreating persons after they were 
in custody. But he only mentioned one 
case in which evidence of assault was 
adduced in Court—namely, the case of 
the man Rogers, who, according to the 
evidence of an Inspector, was struck by 
a constable, and was brought before 
Mr. Partridge at Westminster. All the 
other cases had been privately commu- 
nicated to the hon. Member, and he 
(Mr. Matthews) could not help protest- 
ing against this mode of attacking 
members of a responsible force. All 
the men who were said by the hon. Mem- 
ber to have been maltreated by the 
police had appeared before magistrates ; 
but in only one case—that of Rogers— 
was any complaint made. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that the 
case of another man was also mentioned 
in Court. [Loud cries of ‘‘Name!”} 
He had not the papers containing the 
name with him then, having taken 
the bundle downstairs some hours ago, 
but he would undertake to make good 
his statement before a Committee of 
that House. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that while 
these matters were fresh, they had not 
been brought to the notice of the au- 
thorities, and they had only now been 
produced for a particular purpose. As 
he said, since these proceedings, he had 
sat day by day, and no complaint had 
reached him at the Home Office. Had 
any charge of maltreatment, supported 
even by a shadow of primd facie 
evidence, been brought before him, he 
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would at once have ordered an inquiry 
by the Commissioners of Police or in- 
stituted a prosecution. He might tell 
the hon. Member for Northampton 
that the policeman implicated in the 
case of Rogers had been called upon to 
resign, and was no longer a member of 
the force. He protested against the 
police having such charges brought 
against them in the House suddenly 
and without Notice, when the hon. 
Member for Northampton had weeks 
and months in which he might have 
brought them before a magistrate, or 
before the High Court of Justice, in the 
shape of an action, or in the shape of a 
complaint to the Home Office, where 
they could have been investigated. And 
he pledged himself even now, if the 
hon. Member would bring a primd facie 
case of misconduct against the police, 
the matter would be taken up and 
thoroughly inquired into by the Di- 
rector of Public Prosecutions. [Mr. 
Brapiaveu said he undertook to furnish 
evidence.| There was another allega- 
tion he would reply to. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North-West Lanarkshire (Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham) had alleged 
that there was a design on the part of 
the Government to produce hatred be- 
tween the police and the public ; and the 
hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. Firth) had 
said that the conduct and management 
of the police had been such as to induce 
the working men of London to withdraw 
their help from the preservation of law 
and order. He (Mr. Matthews) denied 
those allegations as directly and abso- 
lutely as possible. It was not the 
Government who desired to produce ill- 
will between the police and the people 
of the Metropolis. He did not believe 
that such a feeling existed ; but he be- 
lieved that the really honest working 
men of the Metropolis had as much con- 
fidence in the _ as they ever had 
before. He (Mr. Matthews) warned 
hon. Gentlemen who professed to be the 
special and peculiar Representatives of 
the democracy, that they were entering 
on a most dangerous path when they 
made so broadly those accusations 
against those who were only the 
servants of the public and the de- 
fenders of the law. It was in that 
manner that liberties perished in a 
democracy; and no course could be 
more perilous to the public weal than to 
try to inflame the minds of the people 
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against the guardians of public order, 
and to scatter unsupported charges 
broadcast against them. The Govern- 
ment had been condemned by the right 
hon. Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) for forbidding all meetings in 
Trafalgar Square. He (Mr. Matthews) 
would wish to rest the defence of their 
conduct in that respect on the eloquent 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury (Sir Henry James). 
The Government could not pretend to 
pick and choose between one meeting 
and another. The interests of public 
order required that that chronic malady 
of disorder near Trafalgar Square should 
be checked. How could they say with 
confidence that one meeting would be 
safe and another dangerous? The only 
possible and prudent course was to 
forbid all meetings, Those who said 
their design was to prevent free speech 
in the Metropolis forgot that meetings 
at that very time were going on in Hyde 
Park and other parts of London un- 
checked and even protected. It never 
had been the desire of the Government 
to interfere with free speech, nor in any- 
thing they had done had they any in- 
tention of departing from the line which 
all previous Governments had followed 
—namely, that of non-interference with 
public meetings in any place where 
neither obstruction nor disorder was an- 
ticipated. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL, in reply, 
said, it now seemed that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Seoretary 
was content to rest the justification 
for the stoppage of all meetings in 
Trafalgar Square, and of all proces- 
sions in its neighbourhood, on the 
defence offered for the Government by 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James). If so, it was 
uncommonly hard on the Home Secretary 
himself, and still more so on the 
Attorney General. What was the line 
of defence taken by the right hon. 
and learned Member for Bury? He 
began by admitting—and he (SirCharles 
Russell) thanked him for it—that in the 
case of Trafalgar Square there had been 
a long uninterrupted user, for a great 
many years by the people of the Metro- 
polis, of the Square as a place of public 
meeting, and that that right had been 
ome wd exercised—he (Sir Charles 

ussell) was now using the word ‘‘right”’ 
not in the strict legal sense of the term 
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—with the recognition and sanction of 
the Home Secretary of the day, the 
police, and the authorities of the time. 
And the conclusion which his right hon. 
and learned Friend drew, and drew 
rightly, from those premises was that a 
user so recognized and sanctioned and 
so ape gave a right which 
might be a right with an imperfect sanc- 
tion attached to it, but nevertheless was 
a right which his right hon. and learned 
Friend would allow to be one properly 
describable as in the nature of a Con- 
stitutional right. His right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Bury 
went further, for he admitted that it was 
such a right as no Government could 
venture to interfere with by arbitrary 
action. Those were important admis- 
sions, because it gave the go-by to 
almost all those arguments which they 
had had urged upon them, from a legal 
point of view during the debate, of 
which they had heard so much about, 
the Square being the private property 
of the Crown, so that those who went 
there without the leave of its Represen- 
tatives were guilty of trespass; it gave 
the go-by also to the ground of 
obstruction being alleged as a reason 
against the holding of meetings in Tra- 
falgar Square. Ifthe Government had 
come down and said they fairly admitted 
there had been a right—it might be of 
imperfect sanction’ but still a right 
exercised by the people and recognized 
by authority—but that they had had to 
interfere with it in a particular and 
definite case in the interest of the 
public, which they themselves thought 
sufficient in exceptional circumstances, 
he and those on his side of the House 
might have taken a different view of the 
matter, though not perhapsagrecing with 
the contention of theGovernment. Butup 
to that moment the attitude of the Go- 
vernment was one of absolute denial of 
any Constitutional or legal right on the 
part of the public to the user of the 
Square, whether of perfect or imperfect 
sanction, and the assertion of the right 
of the Executive Government on legal 
as well as Constitutional grounds, when 
they pleased and as long as they pleased, 
and with or without special reason or 
justification, to put a stop to all meet- 
ings in the Square. he hon. and 
learned Attorney General had blamed 
him for an omission of reference to 
an Act which, in the judgment of his 
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hon. and learned Friend had some 
bearing on the public or private cha- 
racter of the Square. Now, certainly he 
had not seen the Statute alluded to, but 
having now seen it, he said that if he 
had seen it before, he would not have 
mentioned it, becuuse in his judgment, 
it had no bearing whatever on the mat- 
ter. The simple reason was, that that 
Act contemplated a possibility which 
did not become a  fact—namely, 
that the Crown would pay the money 
advanced in connection with Trafalgar 
Square; but inasmuch as that fact was 
never given effect to, and inasmuch as 
the Act of 1844 declared that Trafalgar 
Square had been acquired, formed, and 
embellished at the public expense, he 
was content to rest on that allegation 
that it was in all senses of the word pub- 
lic, and not private property. He had 
been blamed for not referring to the 
conduct of the police. But he had ex- 
pressly stated in his speech that he made 
no reference to the police conduct in the 
matter. He desired, however, to say 
now, what he had said publicly, that the 
police had onerous and responsible duties 
to perform, that they deserved the sym- 
pathy and the support of the public in 
the performance of those duties, but 
that just in proportion as their duties 
were responsible and their power over 
and in connection with the people 
great, so was it important that their 
powers should be properly exercised. 
He repudiated the suggestion that when 
it was urged on primd facie grounds 
that there ought to be an inquiry into 
the conduct of the police, that that was 
an attack on the police. It was not so re- 
garded when Lord Palmerston assented 
to such an me in the case cited by 
the junior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh), nor on the occasion 
when the present Government set at 
work a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the Belfast Riots. The ground upon 
which the present inquiry was suggested 
was, that imputations had been made 
in very many quarters and in a great 
mauy instances, applying to many parts 
of the Metropolis and not to Trafalgar 
Square alone, of acts of violence on the 
part of the police, for which the allega- 
tion was that there was no justification. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mat- 
thews) said that if any such cases were 
brought to his notice he would take 
prompt measures and direct a prosecu- 
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tion. But his right hon. Friend forgot 
that in a great number of these cases ~ 
there was not, and there could not be, 
identification of the particular men 
guilty of the violence. The inquiry 
wanted was one into the general con- 
duct of a not inconsiderable number of 
police, in order that the force of public 
opinion, if they were found to be guilty 
of this conduct, might reassure the 
ublic mind, and teach the police the 

esson that while in the discharge of 
their duties every allowance was to be 
made for them and every sympathy ex- 
tended to them; if there had been an 
excess in the exercise of their power and 
unnecessary violence in the discharge of 
their duty, it was the obligation of the 
House of Commons and of those respon- 
sible for the peace of the country to see 
that that violence should be checked and 
punished. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): Mr. Speaker 

Mr. W. H. SMITH rose in his place, 
and claimed to move ‘That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 


Question, ‘‘ That the Question be now 
put,” put accordingly, and agreed to. 

Question put, ‘“‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The House divided : —Ayes 207 ; Noes 
322: Majority 115.—(Div. List, No. 26.) 

Mr. W. H. SMITH claimed to move 
‘That the Main Question be now put.” 

Main Question put accordingly, 

The House divided: —Ayes 224; Noes 
316: Majority 92. 

AYES. 
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Hunt, F. 8. 

Hunter, Sir W. G. 
Isaacs, L. H. 
Isaacson, F. W. 
Jackson, W. L. 
James, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Jarvis, A 

Jeffreys, A. F. 
Jennings, L. J 
Johnston, W. 
Kelly, J. R. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenrick, W. 
Kenyon, hon, G. T. 
Kerans, F. H. 
Kimber, H. 

King, H. 8. 

King - Harman, right 
hon. Colonel E. R. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 

7. "hee 


Kuightioy, Sir R. 
Knowles, 

Lafone, A 

Lambert, C. 

Laurie, Colonel R. P. 
Lawrence, Sir J. ase 


Leighton, 8. 

Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 

Llewellyn, E. H. 

Long, H. 

Low, M 
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Lowther, hon. W. Rothschild, Baron F. 
Tyuiaaten, Viscount J. de 
onald, right hon. Round, J. 

J.H.A Royden, T. B 
Mackintosh, Cc. F. Russell, Sir G. 
Maclean, F.W Russell, T. W 
Maclean, J. M Salt, T. 

Maclure, J. W Sandys, Lieut-Col. T, 

M‘Calmont, Captain J M. 

Madden, D. H. Saaatomne, Colonel E. 

Makins, "Colonel W. = 

Malcolm, Col. J. W. Sellar, A. C. 

Mallock, R. Selwin-Ibbetson, right 

Maple, J. B. hon. Sir H. J. 

March, Earl of Selwyn, Capt. C. W. 
Seton-Karr, H 


~~ right hon. 

sey a M. H. N. 
Story- 

a tae right hon. 


Mattinson, M. W. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mayne, Admiral R. C. 

Mills, hon. C. W. 

More, R. J. 

Morrison, W. 

Moss, R. 

Mount, W. G. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J. R. 


Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muncaster, ‘Lord 
Muntz, P. A. 
Murdoch, C. T. 
Newark, Viscount 
Noble, W. 
Norris, E. 8S. 
Northcote, hon. 
H.8 


Norton, R. 

O'Neill, hon. R. T. 
Paget, Sir R. H. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Pearce, Sir W. 

Pelly, Sir L. 

Penton, Captain F. T. 


Sir 


— right hon. 
D.R 
Powell, F. 8. 


Price, Captain G. E. 

Puleston, Sir J. H. 

Quilter, W. OC. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 

Rankin, J. 

Rasch, Maj jor F. C. 

Reed, HL. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 

Ritchie, right hon. C. 
T 


Robertson, J. P. B, 
Robinson, B. 
Rollit, Sir A. K. 


Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sidebottom, W. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 

Srpeacer, J. E. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stanley, E. J 
Stephens, H. C. 
Stewart, M. J. 
Sutherland, T. 
Talbot, J. G. 

alan Sa 

Temple, Sir R. 
Thorburn, 

Tollewacke 1 i. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Trotter, H. J. 
Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Vincent, OC. E. H. 
Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Waring, Colonel T. 
Watson, J 

Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 
West, Colonel W. C. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
Wharton, J. L. 
White, J. B. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, 0. A. 
Wiggin, H. 

Wilson, Sir S. 
Winn, hon. R. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolmer, Viscount 


,N. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. 8. 
Wroughton, P 
Yerburgh, R. A. 
Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


PILOTAGE. 
Select Committee appointed ‘‘ to consider the 
— of the Pilotage system of the United 
ingdom, with power to send for persons, 
papers, and records,” —(Sir John Puleston.) 
House adjourned at twenty-five 
Minutes before One o'clock 


till Monday next, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 5th March, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Bir—Second Reading — 
Electric Lighting Act (1882) Amendment 
(1). 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 1.) 
(The Lord Thurlow.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorv THURLOW, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that if he could have had an 
assurance from the Government that 
they would be willing to take this 
matter in hand he would not have 
troubled their Lordships on the present 
occasion. He desired their Lordships 
to regard this question from the point 
of view of health, of science, of more 
light, of safety, and of the preservation 
of property. The object of the Bill was 
to remove what had proved to be pro- 
hibitive restrictions upon an industry 
which was deserving of every support. 
The restrictions imposed by the Act of 
1882 were certainly most unusual, if not 
altogether unprecedented, and they had 
acted very harshly. The President of 
the Board of Trade, replying last week 
to a Question in the House of Commons, 
said that since the passing of the Electric 
Lighting Act of 1882, 59 provisional 
orders and five licences had been granted 
to Companies, and 15 provisional orders 
and two licences to Local Authorities. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
was not aware that in any single case 
where these powers had been obtained 
they had been exercised. Such was the 
crushing effect of the Electric Lighting 
Act of 1882. Still he wished to say a 
few words in praise of that measure, 
which it was the object of this Bill to 
amend in only one or two small but im- 
portant particulars. The Act of 1882 
was a most elaborate measure for deal- 
ing with a then almost unknown science. 
It successfully prescribed safeguards 
against dangers which had only since 
become manifiest, and its object was to 
impose checks on rash and ill-considered 
‘schemes. It now only required trifling 
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amendment to allow the industry to pro- 
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ceed, and he claimed that the time had 
arrived for action in that direction. 
In the United States there were 120 
electric Light Companies, paying divi- 
dends from 6 to 14 per cent. In the 
German and Austrian Empires there 
were over 600 local Companies, and 
in almost every large town in Italy elec- 
tric lighting was making po progress. 
It was only in England that the science 
was comparatively at a standstill, and 
he hoped that state of things would not 
be allowed to last much longer. The 
present time was propitious for several 
reasons. There never was a time when 
a larger amount of capital was lying 
idle, or when there was a larger army 
of unemployed seeking work and finding 
none, and by passing this Bill lucrative 
work might immediately be provided 
for thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren. He thought it would not be too 
much to call upon the Board of Trade 
to make incandescent electric lighting 
compulsory in all mines, factories, 
schools, churches, theatres, hospitals, 
and other places where human beings 
congregated together, and where, under 
existing conditions, gas-jets consumed 
the lion’s share of theoxygen. He ven- 
tured to say that when such a demand 
was made the Government of the day 
would be neither willing nor able to 
resist it. Many of their Lordships had 
no doubt visited factories lighted by 
gas full of toiling men, women, and 
children from 6.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m., 
and had noticed the vitiated state of the 
atmosphere. The difference between 
that and a factory lighted by electricity 
was manifest ina moment. It was like 
being transported suddenly to another 
planet. Workmen who had been em- 
ployed in factories lighted by elec- 
tricity had told him that nothing short 
of starvation would induce them to work 
again in factories lighted by gas. It 
was the same in the case of mines. 
Electric lighting would minimize the 
dangers which now occurred through 
naked lights or faulty lamps. Then, as 
to fires in the Metropolis, Captain Shaw’s 
Report showed that the total number of 
fires in 1887 was 2,363, and no less than 
671, or 30 per cent, were directly attri- 
butable to causes connected with exist- 
ing systems of lighting. These figures 
did not include 6¥1 fires, the origin of 
which was uncertain, and of these a 
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least 30 per cont might fairly be said to 
- due to the oy cause. Then as to 
estruction and damage to property. 
Some of the first tradesmen in Leadon 
had told him that they had effected 
great — they had substituted 
the electric light for gas in their show- 
rooms and shops. It was also well- 
known that the use of gas was very 
prejudicial to pictures and books, and 
the employment of electric light in 
libraries would be a great advantage. 
The Bill was precisely similar to the 
Bill which was passed by this House 
last Session, and it proposed to extend 
the licence granted by provisional order 
to any Company from 21 years to 42 
years. The period of 21 years fixed by 
the present Act was found to be too 
short and to be insufficient to allow 
electric lighting companies to recoup 
themselves. The Board of Trade ac- 
ceded to this view, and this extension of 
the life of the provisional order would 
render the clauses with regard to the 
terms of purchase of less importance. 
He would therefore be willing to strike 
out of the Bill all reference to the pur- 
chase of ‘‘the goodwill” which, he un- 
derstood, had hitherto been a stumbling 
block and a cause of opposition to the 
Bill. In bringing forward this measure 
he was solely actuated by a desire for 
the public interest. There existed at 
present a great want of employment, 
and yet, as was well-known, there was 
a vast amount of capital waiting for in- 
vestment. His connection with banks 
enabled him to say that, if the present 
Act was amended as this Bill proposed, 
he believed that of the £100,000,000 of 
capital now lying idle many millions 
would thereby find useful employment. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2”” 
—(TZhe Lord Thurlow.) 


Tue Dvuxe or MARLBOROUGH 
said, the Bill did not appear to contain 
any regulations as to the laying down 
of the electric cables. At present these 
lines were growing in number and were 
being run over everybody’s house with- 
outthe assent or consent of householders, 
and he thought that it should be defined 
in any Bill dealing with this subject 
what the rights of Electric Companies 
exactly were. There had, so far as he 
knew, been no decision in the Law 
Courts upon the point. At present a 
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seen running in every direction in the 
Metropolis. The cables for electric 
lighting would be still more dangerous. 
They would in time become a great 
nuisance, and if the Acts dealing with 
electric lighting were silent on the 

int it would hereafter be said that 

arliament had unreservedly conferred 
on these Companies the right of running 
these cables over houses as at present. 
In New York, where electric lighting 
was more developed than here, the 
Electric Companies were bound to place 
their cables underground. If it were 
found impossible to make a similar pro- 
vision in this country, still some regula- 
tions ought to be made as to the course 
they should follow so as to prevent them 
crossing and recrossing public streets as 
at present. 

Tue Eart or CRAWFORD said, he 
agreed that the Electric Lighting Act 
required Amendment, but he thought it 
was desirable, if they were to legislate 
in the direction of Amending an Act, 
that they should do so thoroughly, and 
not simply amend a single clause, 
which, in his opinion, would effect no 
good change. Besides, the Act of 1882 
was really obsolete so far as the present 
position of electric lighting was con- 
cerned. Where an electrician six years 
ago would hesitate to supply a place a 
mile away with light, he ae now 
undertake to supply houses 30 miles off. 
In 1882, when the first Act was passed, a 
determination was formed that the pro- 
moters of electriclighting schemesshould 
not enjoy a monopoly, and was accord- 
ingly resolved that when cables were laid 
in the streets of any town by an electric 
company, its work should be purchase- 
able by the Local Authority. Another 
provision of the Act laid down that no 
work should be undertaken by a Com- 
pany without licence from the Board of 
Trade, or a special Act, or a provisional 
order. These two provisions had been 
fatal to the measure. Licences and 

rovisional orders had been applied for, 

ut no work had been done. He sug- 
gested taat the promoters of a scheme 
ought to be allowed to make their own 
arrangements with the Local Authority. 
Let the Company pay rent for the use of 
the streets in which they placed their 
mains, and let them be absolved from 
the obligation of supplying light to every 
corner of a given district when there 
might be no chance of a reasonable 
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return for their outlay. He looked for- 
ward to the day when Companies would 
be able to lay their cables underground 
with a good prospect of success ; but he 
asserted that the risks attending exposed 
electric mains were fewer than the risks 
which attended either telephone or tele- 
graph wires. When snow fell upon an 
electric light main it inevitably melted, 
but it accumulated on other wires with 
the result that serious accidents were 
not uncommon. He hoped that the 
Bill before their Lordships would be 
read a second time. Hereafter he in- 
tended to place before them a Bill of 
his own, and he hoped that his pro- 
posal would have the effect of removing 
a great many of the disabilities and 
disadvantages under which the Electric 
Lighting Companies at present laboured. 

Tuz SECRETARY ro razr BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow) said, 
that the Government were not disposed to 
introduce a Bill upon this matter, because 
they had already announced a number of 
measures upon which it was desirable to 
legislate. They would consider them- 
selves exceedingly fortunate if they 
were able to carry all those Bills, and 
they did not consider it wise now to add 
to the number. The Bill, as explained 
by the noble Lord opposite, was much 
less important than it was as printed. 
There was a long clause in the Bill 
which repealed some of the pro- 
visions of the existing Act; but he 
understood that when the Bill was 
considered in Committee the whole 
of that*clause would be withdrawn in 
order that to the term of 21 years 
during which Provisivnal Orders must 
now run, a further term of 21 years 
might be added. The Bill, as it was 
amended, did not appear likely to be 
productive of great harm, and he was 
prepared to assent to the second reading 
on the conditions the noble Lord had 
suggested. He did not know whether 
the reason given was the only reason 
why electric lighting had not been more 
extensively adopted ; but there could be 
no doubt that public expectation had 
been greatly disappointed in the matter. 
We had all hoped that electric lighting 
would have been much more largely 
used. Whether it was on account of the 
limitation in the number of years allowed 
to Companies and not to the fact that 
promoters found themselves unable to 
supply the electric light at prices that 
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would compete with gas, or whether it 
was on account of difficulties in carrying 
out the supply of electricity, he did not 
know; but of this he was certain, that 
if a small alteration in the law was 
likely to facilitate the adoption of the 
electric light in London and other large 
towns the Government would have no 
objection to it. He understood the 
noble Earl behind to intimate that he 
would introduce another Bill, and if 
that was the noble Earl’s intention it 
would be well that they should be in pos- 
session of both Bills before this one was 
considered in Committee, and that both 
should be considered with reference tu 
the provisions of the Bill of the Govern- 
ment dealing with Local Authorities, 
which would soon be produced in the 
other House, and which must naturally 
affect the powers of Local Authorities in 
this as in other matters. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said he was not 
quite sure he understood what it was the 
Government was prepared to assent to. 
As far as he could gather, it was that 
the Act of 1882 was to be amended by 
substituting 42 years for 21 years. If no 
other alteration was to be made, he 
much doubted whether the Bill would 
have the effect desired. It was very 
much to be regretted that in this coun- 
try we had not made the advance in 
electric lighting which had been made 
in other parts of the world. He had 
long desired to avail himself of this 
important improvement; but he had 
found it to be utterly impossible, for the 
reason that the Legislature had put 
impediments in the way of the spread of 
this invention which was not put in its 
way in any other country. He believed 
that in the South Sea Islands the elec- 
tric light was more used than it was in 
London. This was not altogether to our 
credit. Nobody could suppos2that there 
was not plenty of capital in thiscountry to 
be invested in this new enterprize, and 
that there were not plenty of people who 
would be desirous of availing themselves 
of it. Why, then, had they not electric 
lighting in this country to the same 
extent as on the other side of the 
Atlantic? There could be only one 
answer. The terms which had hitherto 
been imposed on those ——— to 
undertake the enterprize had been such 
as to render it impossible for them to 
obtain the necessary capital. The terms 
had been made too onerous. He quite 
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sympathized with the desire to prevent 
undue interference with the control of 
Local Authorities, and it might be expe- 
dient to provide that Local Authorities 
should ultimately, if they wished, be 
allowed to become purchasers of electric 
lighting apparatus, and to supply the 
electric light as they now supplied gas. 
He did not personally feel very strongly 
on that point; but he was not at all sure 
whether the balance of advantage was 
not against allowing Municipal Corpora- 
tions to become trading bodies. With 
regard to the electric light, there was 
danger in doing this, because in some 
cases their conduct might be affected by 
the fact that they were owners of a gas 
business, and the electric light would be 
a serious rival to gas. At all events, 
the power to acquire apparatus ought to 
be conferred in such a way as not to 
cripple the progress of invention and 
improvement. It was too much to ask 
the present generation to forego the 
advantages of electric lighting because 
their doing so might render it cheaper 
30 or 40 years hence. There was no 
difficulty, he thought, in arriving at a 
basis of purchase. They had gained ex- 
perience in India with relation to rail- 
way matters. There the Government 
had been empowered to purchase rail- 
ways on paying the value as indicated 
by the average price of shares during 
the preceding seven years. It had been 
found that capitalists were prepared to 
risk capital on these terms, and possibly 
a similar arrangement might be found 
satisfactory to the promoters of electric 
lighting. He would urge the Goverr- 
ment to consider whether on some such 
terms the adoption of electric lighting 
might be facilitated. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sattssury): 
I sympathize entirely with the remarks 
of the noble and learned Lord; but I 
cannot help remembering that he was 
a Member of the Government which 
passed the Act that he has denounced 
with so much vigour. When I sat ex- 
actly where he is sitting now I pleaded 
in vain for a greater extension of the 
number of years, and I prophesied the 


results which have actually occurred. I 
rather think the noble and learned Lord 
opposite is imitating those sectaries of 
the Middle Ages, who went about laying 
stripes on their own shoulders for the 
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sins they had committed. The noble 
and learned Lord has held up to our 
admiration the example of the South 
Sea Islands in this matter; however, 
I am too delighted to see that the noble 
and learned Lord recognizes the diffi- 
culty in which we find ourselves to be 
critical as to the precise means by which 
his conversion was brought about. It 
is matter of regret that we have not 
been able to make a greater use of this 
invention, considering the vast amount 
of capital we have at our disposal, and 
the great need in our smoky towns of 
diminishing the unconsumed carbon in 
our atmosphere. Although the Board 
of Trade has, acting under the guidance 
of the distinguished statesman who pre- 
sided over it during the term of Office 
of the noble and learned Lord, to some 
extent, Iam afraid, since that time, ex- 
aggerated the danger of liberty in this 
matter, it is fair we should remember 
that we have had very severe lessons 
in respect of leaving uncontrolled powers 
to municipalities and public authorities 
to make binding bargains with trading 
companies. On the subjects of water 
and gas we have had very severe lessons, 
and we are now struggling under the 
difficulties that have arisen. The noble 
Viscount near me (Viscount Oross) was 
said some years ago to have wrecked 
the Government by the proposals he 
made for the purchase of the under- 
takings of the London Water Companies. 
We now only wish that the proposals 
which were then denounced could be 
revived with success and carried into 
effect. We have bound ourselves by pro- 
mises to the Water Companies which give 
them a hold upon us that I do not know 
we shall ever shake off. Undoubtedly, 
the price at which this essential article 
may be furnished must have very con- 
siderably affected the progress of sani- 
tary measures so much required in many 
parts of the Metropolis. We have con- 
trived to make some agreement with the 
Gas Oompanies. Twenty years ago we 
woke up to the fact that we had allowed 
most improvident agreements to be 
made with them, that we had allowed 
them, on the faith of competition which 
did not exist, to charge enormous prices. 
At the present moment, in regard to Gas 
Companies, we are under difficulties 
which could not have been foreseen by 
our forefathers when these terms were 
made, or I am convinced that the mea- 
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sures which they allowed to pass would 
have been seriously modified. The 
truth is that in both these cases we have 
made exceedingly bad bargains, and we 
are bound by them; and, therefore, it 
is not wholly unreasonable that in deal- 
ing with this new element we should 
approachit withsome amount of caution. 
I quite believe we may have been too 
cautious, and may have run into an op- 
posite extreme, and, by hindering the 
production of the electric light at the 
cheapest prices, may have prevented the 
development of this new industry. If 
the noble and learned Lord can show 
us that the terms we ask can be reason- 
ably modified, no feeling of self-love will 
prevent us from making any alteration 
which your Lordships may think de- 
sirable. I think we ought not to be 
misled by the desire to give the munici- 

alities control over these matters. We 

ave a sufficient number of examples as 
to the capacity of the municipalities to 
carry on the business of traders on a 
large scale. We know the temptations 
are enormous, and the danger we have 
to face is not that the municipalities 
themselves will administer these trading 
concerns, butthat they will be inthe hands 
of paid officers wielding an enormous 
and irresistible power, exposed to temp- 
tations to which the municipalities them- 
selves will not be liable, and at the 
same time not having the responsibility 
which rests upon the municipalities. I 
feel that the whole question of the ex- 
pediency of giving this power to the 
municipalities has of late years been too 
much assumed without sufficient proof, 
and we should be cautious about sur- 
rendering ourselves wholly to them, and 
preventing that protective competition 
of private Companies which has proved 
of so much benefit, and which is so 
desirable in the interests of the com- 
munity at large. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he remembered perfectly well that the 
noble Marquess objected to the Bill of 
1882 as being too stringent; but the 
latter part of the speech of the noble 
Marquess answered the preceding part, 
namely, that the Government and the 
House in 1882 had before them evidence 
of the previous mistakes that had been 
made with regard to gas and water 
legislation. The Board of Trade, which 
was then presided over by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, was extremely anxious that in 
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the matter of this new invention they 
should not fall into their former errors. 
In the discussion on the Bill in 1882 he 
admitted that it was an experiment, and 
that they might possibly, by future 
legislation, be compelled to amend the 
Bill if they found that they had erred 
on the side of severity. It was much 
safer to err on that side than on the 
side of indulgence. With regard to the 
municipalities, they undoubtedly ran 
the risk of having too much officialism ; 
but he would point out that there was 
likely to be a most severe pressure put 
upon the ratepayers in the carrying out 
of improvements, and it was a matter 
worthy, in his opinion, of very careful 
consideration whether by giving the 
municipalities the power to work this 
large invention, which provided what 
was, in fact, one of the necessaries of 
life, they should not be affording them 
the means of relieving themselves to a 
considerable extent of the burdens under 
which they laboured. It was on the 
whole reasonable, he thought, that the 
terms in this matter of electric lighting 
should be made somewhat less strin- 
gent. 
Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* acoord- 
ingly. . 
BRITISH AND OTHER FOREIGN COLO- 
NIES-SALE OF INTOXICATING LI- 
QUORS TO NATIVE RACES—CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to 
ask, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can lay upon the Table of the 
House further Papers and Correspond- 
ence relative to the sale of intoxicating 
spirits to the Native population in Bri- 
tish and other Colonies, especially in 
the Islands of the Western Pacific and 
in the Congo and Niger countries of 
Western Africa ; also Papers and Cor- 
respondence relating to the Berlin Con- 
ference in 1884-5, with regard to an 
International agreement on the ques- 
tion ; also whether any information can 
be given as regards the prospect of effect- 
ing an International agreement? said, 
that, in a large number of instances 
where there were British and other set- 
tlements engaged in trade with Native 
races, there was a vast amount of traffic 
in intoxicating spirits, which was working 
ruin and destruction to the Natives both 
morally and physically. He was aware 














that the subject had been for some time 
past under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He was also 
aware that attempts had been made to 
remedy, or at least to check, the evil. 
At the same time, he knew the difficul- 
ties which existed. Other countries be- 
sides England were concerned in the 
matter; but he could hardly think it 
possible that the Government of any 
civilized country could be so forgetful of 
the responsibility resting upon it as not 
to endeavour to repress an evil which 
was converting commerce into a de- 
grading and demoralizing agent. On 
referring to Correspondence which was 
laid upon the Table of the House in 
September last year he found a despatch, 
dated April, 1884, from Mr. Thurston, 
now Sir John Thurston, Assistant High 
Commissioner in the Western Pacific. 
Mr. Thurston says— 

‘*The nationality of the persons found in 

charge of trading stations in the Western 
Pacific or trading from vessels is, asa rule, 
British, German, French, or American, and it 
is men subjects of these nations principally who, 
by the sale of arms, ammunition, and alcohol 
in its most ardent and poisonous forms, are 
demoralizing the Natives of the Pacific and 
bringing about their rapid destruction.” 
He goes on to speak of the Natives of 
Samoa as being an interesting race of 
people, appreciating the advantages of 
civilized life. ‘‘ But,” he adds— 

‘‘ Notwithstanding these advantages, the 
history of Samoa is sad in the extreme. The 
Native inhabitants are decreasing rapidly, and 
their lands are passing into the hands of Euro- 
peans and other foreigners.” 


He further says—‘‘ Arms, gunpowder, 
and alcohol are the solvents under which 
Native life disappears.” In the same 
year, 1884, when the noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Granville) was at the Colonial 
Office, communications were made to 
other Powers with a view to effect an 
International agreement for the purpose 
of putting an end to this nefarious 
traffic. This course was strongly urged 
also by Sir W. Des Vooux, the Governor 
of the Fiji Islands. Further communi- 
cations seemed to have been carried on 
in August last, in consequence of some 
difficulty raised by the Government of 
the United States with reference to an 
International agreement. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Colonial Office 
would, perhaps, be able to say whether 
this difficulty had been removed, and 
whether the result of the negotiations 
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with the European Powers with refer- 
ence to the Western Pacific was a 
favourable one? There were not any 
recent Papers, so far as he knew, before 
Parliament on the same subject relatin 
to the Congo and Niger countries; an 
he wished to remind their Lordships 
that a similar evil existed in those 
of Western Africa, if possible in a 
— degree than in the Western 
acific. It appeared by the evidence 
of travellers and persons who had 
visited that coun that spirits, es- 
pecially rum and gin, constituted the 
principal medium of currency in dealing 
with the Natives. It was related by Mr. 
J. Thompson, a well-known traveller up 
the Niger, that— 

‘* At each port of call, the eye becomes be- 
wildered in watching the discharge of thousands 
. cases of gin and hundreds of demijohns 
of rum. 


Mr. Tisdel, Special Agent of the United 
States, said, as appeared in the Consular 
Reports— 

“Of this variegated currency, gin is the 
most valuable; indeed, it pom ye to be 
worth its weight in gold. . . . Unfortunately, 
a few bottles of trade gin will go much further 
in trade with the Natives than ten times its 
value in cloth.” 

A well-known Lutheran missionary 
said— 

“The vilest liquors imaginable are being 

poured into Africa from almost every quarter 
of the civilized world,’’ 
He might also add the forcible words of 
the Belgian Plenipotentiary, Count Van 
der Straten, at the Berlin Conference in 
1884. He said— 


“ The Native races of the free zone will be 
sober, or will soon cease to exist. . ,. If the 
Powers do not save him (the negro) from this 
vice (drunkenness), they will make of him a 
monster which will swallow up the work of the 
Conference. ... He would wish the lowers 
to take the moral engagement to continue their 
work as they took it formerly in the Treaty of 
Vienna in regard to the suppression of slavery.” 
Statements to the same effect could be 
given almost without number. He 
wished now to refer for one moment to 
the Berlin Conference of 1884. That 
Conference of all the principal Powers 
of Europe, including also a Representa- 
tive of the United States, was assembled 
with the view of settling trading and 
commercial questions relative to the 
Niger and Congo Free State, and at the 
same time as to furthering the moral 
and material well-being of the Native 
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pulations. Among other matters, the 
iquor question was introduced; and 
although opinions were strongly ex- 
pressed in favour of restrictions upon 
that traffic, no satisfactory results were 
arrived at. Theevils which were going 
on were admitted, and the wish was ex- 
oom by some members of the Con- 
erence that an International agreement 
should be arrived at in “such manner 
as to conciliate the rights of humanity 
with the interests of commerce.” He 
did not think, however, that he was 
wrong in saying that the deliberations 
of the Conference, so far as that ques- 
tion was concerned, resulted in little 
more than a recognition of the evil and 
the expression of a wish. He might 
draw their Lordships’ attention to the 
words of Prince Bismarck, who presided 
over the Conference. Prince Bismarck 
said, in his concluding address — 


**In another series of regulations you have 

shown much careful solicitude for the moral 
and physical welfare of the Native races, and 
we may cherish the hope that the principle 
adopted in a spirit of wise moderation will bear 
fruit, and will help to introduce these popula- 
tions to the advantages of civilization.” 
He was sorry to say that he could not 
see that any course had yet been adopted 
which was likely to produce those happy 
results; and if no change was made it 
was certainly a somewhat novel mode of 
introducing populations to the advan- 
tages of civilization, and it was to be 
feared that hopes and wishes would 
avail but little unless something further 
was done. How, it might well be asked, 
could civilization or moral progress be 
promoted while unrestricted traffic in 
liquor was carried on and gin and rum 
were the chief medium of currency with 
the Natives? He believed he was sup- 
ported in what he had said by the most 
rev. Prelate in a letter dated August, 
1887, addressed to the Bishops of the 
British Colonies and Dependencies, from 
which he would ask permission to read 
a few words— 

‘* The attention of the Church has been re- 
cently drawn to the widespread and still grow- 
ing evils caused by the introduction of intoxi- 
cating liquors among the Native races in the 
Colonies and Dependencies of the British Em- 
pire and in other countries to which British 
trade has access. . . . Uncivilized people are 
weaker to resist, and are utterly unable to con- 
trol temptations of this kind. The accounts 
given of the numbers that | orca from this 
cause and of the misery and degradation of 
those who survive are painful in the extreme, 


Earl De La Warr 
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and besides the grievous wrong thus inflicted 
on the Native races, reproach has been brought 
on the name of Christ. .. . It is asserted by 
travellers of repute that in many of the 
world ee ben character of the 
more by the preaching 

by the Bower nas of the Gospel, for the former 
tends to make them sober.” 


He would say no more. He appealed 
to Her Majesty’s Government in the 
hope that they would be able to give 
such further information as might show 
how that question stood at the present 
moment and what progress had been 
made in the direction of an International 
agreement. There would doubtless be 
an increase of commerce, especially in 
the Niger and Congo countries; but 
whether that commerce was to be civi- 
lizing or debasing would greatly depend 
upon the future course that might be 
anche by the Governments of Europe 
and of the United States with regard to 
the traffic in intoxicating spirits ; and he 
did not hesitate to say that unless some 
restrictions, and those very stringent 
ones, were put upon the liquor traffic, 
there might be commerce—there might 
be an increase of commerce—but that 
commerce, instead of promoting, would 
be crushing to civilization, and would 
make Christianity a byword among the 
nations of the earth. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he had nothing to add to the state- 
ment which had just been made to their 
Lordships on that subject; but as the 
traffic which had been described was 
demoralizing in the extreme, he hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
not wait for an opportunity, but would 
renew the attempt to obtain the assent 
of the United States Government to the 
International Agreement already as- 
sented to by the European Powers. It 
would seem that the present was a 
favourite moment for approaching the 
Government of the United States on 
the subject. When, two years ago, that 
Government declined to assent, no 
reasons were given for that course ; but 
the United States Secre of State 
said that ‘‘ he was not entirely prepared 
to join in the International Agreement,” 
but at the same time he offered to take 
measures in the sense of the Inter- 
national Agreement. Now, a man who 
was not entirely prepared to join in an 
agreement was more likely to join in 
one than a person who was asked to do 
so for the first time, and he hoped Her 
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Majesty's Government would not, by 
delay, run the risk of having to treat 
with a successor of Mr. Bayard. Her 
Majesty’s Government must be in pos- 
session of new facts sinco two years ago 
to place before the United States Go- 
vernment; and he gathered from the 
Blue Book that the assent of the German 
Government had been given since that 
date. There was a subsidiary reason 
for renewing these negotiations—namely, 
the maintenance of continuity of action 
of the Foreign Office, which had been 
so beneficial, and that the time and 
trouble taken by the late Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs should not be 
lost. Her Majesty’s Government and 
Her Majesty’s subjects were not alone, 
nor entirely responsible for what took 
place in the Pacific Islands; but they 
were responsible for India, and from 
the papers circulated by the Committee 
for the Prevention of the Drink Traffic 
it appeared that the Excise Duties on 
spirits had trebled in Assam in the last 
10 years, and that they had more than 
doubled in Bengal since 1868. Her 
Majesty’s Government were probably 
aware of the correspondence in the 
papers at the beginning of this year on 
the failure of Christian missionaries. 
Various causes might be given for that, 
but it was certain that the missionaries 
complained of being handicapped by the 
Government encouragement of the sale 
of drink. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBU RY 
(Dr. Benson) said, that he had received 
a visit lately from a leading member of 
the Representative Council of one of the 
Crown Colonies of Africa, who informed 
him that some ofthe oldest Christian 
families in Sierra Leone had subscribed 
recently to the building of a mosque. 
The reason they gave for doing so was 
that they knew no better means of 
putting a stop to the spread of intoxica- 
tion, which was destroying their own 
race, while their own Government gave 
them no aid or support, and Maho- 
medanism forbade the use of intoxicating 
drink by positive precept. Wrong in- 
ferences kad hence been drawn, as if 
Christianity were less able to grapple 
with the vices of Native races than 
Mahomedanism; and Mr. Bosworth 


Smith, the very authority relied on for 
proofs of this, had himself come forward 
and very fully exposed the miscon- 
structions and misrepresentations on that 
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head. Christianity was the better able 
to deal with the temptations of those 
races, because it taught the principle of 
temperance and self-control, which did 
far more than positive precept to elevate 
mankind. But these Christians felt that 
Christianity had not fair play while it was 
not backed by the Christian Government 
which represented itand restedonit. The 
facts had been placed before us by our 
own agents, and appeared in our own 
Blue Books. Such a pamphlet as that of 
Mr. Weller, and the facts observed by 
Mr. Thomson, placed all in possession of 
the true state of the case. Mr. Weller 
had seen hundreds of Native girls lying 
in a state of deathly intoxication round 
the waggons of spirit sellers. There 
were districts in which payment of wages 
was made only in rum, until at length 
such a state of degradation was reached 
that many refused to receive payment in 
any other form. Ships put into harbour 
freighted with the goods of civilization, 
but were obliged to sail away undis- 
charged because the people were so 
drankea, or so anxious to drunken, 
that they had no taste or care for 
articles of commerce. We knew the 
agonizing efforts which had been made 
by the Queen of Amatongaland and by 
many Chiefs to save their people. By 
the course we were now pursuing we 
were not only injuring our commerce, 
to take a material view, but we were 
ruining the very tribes and nations who 
in that climate were absolutely essential to 
thatcommeree. Their Lordships must not 
suppose that the kind of liquor sold in 
London was sold to those people. There 
was a “trade rum” and a ‘trade gin,” 
which were neither more nor less than 
liquid fire, mere poison, which absolutely 
destroyed in a very short time the men 
and women who consumed it. They 
consumed it and were consumed without 
stint. This liquor went among the 

ple themselves by the ordinary name 
of ‘* Death Itself.” For his own part, 
he declined to believe asentence which had 
fallen from one of the noble Lords who 
had spoken on the subject that evening ; 
he declined to believe in the correctness 
of the information, which, however, was 
spread very widely, that our Govern- 
ment would in the slightest degree, for 
the sake of increased revenue, promote 
or encourage a practice so destructive 
to humanity. But he must say that we 
had been waiting for a long time for our 
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Government to take firm steps in the 
right direction. We were proud to hear 
of the action of our Representatives at 
the Berlin Conference, and of what the 
Congo Company itself desired. This 
nation had been celebrated in past times 
for the self-sacrifice of its great efforts 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade, 
efforts which had raised the tone of all 
nations. But at no time was the Slave 
Trade so destructive in its effects as this 
vice, fatal alike to the prospects of 
Christianity and to the future prosperity 
of the commerce of England. He would 
ask why, if nothing could be done else- 
where without the co-operation of other 
Governments, should not a beginning be 
made at least in our own Crown Colonies 
on the West African Coast? We had 
these entirely in our own hands. [If it 
were not possible at present to effect an 
International arrangement, we would 
wait patiently, believing that our Go- 
vernment, with that continuity of action 
abroad which was so beneficial, would do 
what could be done in time. But why 
wait for ourselves? We could prevent 
the sale of this fire poison. We could 
put upon wholesome liquor such duties 
as would make it undesirable to pay or 
to receive wages in that shape, and check 
many other evils. He joined the noble 
Lord, therefore, in asking what progress 
had been made, and in pressing for Papers 
which might throw some light upon the 
subject. The Bishop of London who, 
as their Lordships knew, had done so 
much for the cause of temperance in 
this country, had asked him to explain 
how deeply he was interested in the 
question, and to state that nothing but 
an Official engagement would have caused 
him to leave the House that evening. 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Lord Kyutsroxp) said, 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
fully alive to the terrible mischiefs 
created by the importation and sale to 
the Natives of spirituous liquors, and he 
must state that it was only within the 
last few weeks that he had addressed 
a Circular to all the Crown Oolonies, 
asking for full information as to any 
laws or ordinances existing on the 
subject and for any reports on this 
important question. He had also sent 
a Gircular to all the responsible-govern- 
ment Colonies, asking them for any 
information to supplement that which 
had already been presented to Parlia- 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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ment in 1872, 1882 and 1883. When the 
answers to those Circulars had been sent 
in they would be laid upon the Table, and 
then there would be a full opportunity 
for discussing the action of the Govern- 
ment in the Crown Colonies and else- 
where. He would, before he sat down, 
point out very briefly what restrictions 

ad been placed in Crown Colonies upon 
the sale of spirituous liquors to the 
Natives, but he must remind their 
Lordships that though Her Majesty’s 
Government could, as a general rule, 
secure the passing of the laws or regu- 
lations required to prohibit such sale, 
they were not and could not be held 
directly responsible for any failure to give 
effect to those laws and regulations. In 
the meantime he could assure the House 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
bestowing their best attention on the 
subject. As regards the Western 
Pacific, there were no Papers at present 
to be presented other than those pre- 
sented in September, 1587. Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government invited the 
nations interested in the Western Pacific 
to arrive, if possible, at some Inter- 
national arrangement for prohibiting 
the liquor traffic in the Islands. That 
Rerpormee was received favourably by 
all but one country—namely, the United 
States. It had been urged that the 
United States Government had given 
no reasons for their refusal to join in 
the arrangement, and had probably 
formed no decided opinion; but on that 

int he would read an extract from a 

etter from Mr. Bayard to Sir L. Sack- 
ville West, dated the 11th of April, 1885. 
Mr. Bayard said— 

“ While recognizing and highly approvin 
the moral ion ond Seanad eae of the 
pro regulations, and the responsibility of 
conducting such traffic under proper and care- 
ful restrictions, the Government of the United 
States does not feel entirely prepared to join in 
the International understanding proposed, and 
will, therefore, for the present restrain its action 
to the employment in the direction outlined by 
the sug; arrangement of a sound discretion 
in permitting traffic between its own citizens in 
the articles referred to and the Natives of the 
Western Pacific Islands.” 

It was perfectly clear, therefore, that 
the United States Government were not 
inclined to modify their decision. He 
was, however, authorized to state that 
Her Majesty’s Government, being fully 
alive to the importance of the question, 
would not allow any favourable oppor- 
tunity to pass of bringing this matter 














in under the consideration of foreign 
salons: including the United States. 
Beyond that it was impossible for him 
to give any undertaking. As regards 
South Africa, there were strong restric- 
tions in force in the Cape against the 
supply of liquor to the Natives. He was 
quite aware that there wasa large im- 
portation of a very harmful liquor called 
‘‘Cape smoke” into the parts of the 
country beyond the English Protectorate, 
but Her Majesty’s Government could in 
no way check that, though they had 
pointed out to the Native Chiefs the 
necessity of exercising all the power 
they had to prevent that importation ; 
and they hoped that their advice might 
effect some good. There was no question 
that there was legislation in Natal by 
which very stringent restrictions against 
the supply of spirituous liquors to the 
Natives could be enforced, especially in 
the case of repeated offences. In 1886 
some correspondence, originating in 
suggestions by the London Chamber of 
Commerce, took place as to the desira- 
bility of regulating the importation of 
alcohol into South Africa by means 
of a uniform and high duty, but 
on consideration the late Government 
thought it better to wait until the 
result of the Western Pacific nego- 
tiations was known. In April, 1887, 
the attention of Her Majesty’s present 
Government was again directed to this 
question, and Circulars were sent to all 
the Colonies in South and West Africa. 
Unfortunately, the replies received from 
the Oape and Natal were not very 
favourable; and it should be remgm- 
bered that the Imperial Government 
had no power to interfere with the acts 
of the Cape Legislature. The Cape 
Ministers pointed out that an Excise 
duty being placed on corn-made brandy, 
and not on spirits produced from grapes, 
a higher import duty would only in- 
crease local manufacture. They were of 
opinion ‘‘ that the traffic should be regu- 
lated rather by internal regulations than 
by import duties,” and they finally ‘“ de- 
clined to take part in the proposed Inter- 
national agreement.’’ As regards the 
words ‘‘ local manufacture,” it was only 
fair to state that we were not responsible 
for all the drinking that went on among 
the Natives, for they had extraordinary 
and carefully composed drinks of their 
own, which were very intoxicating. The 
Natal Government stated that if the 
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Cape and Portuguese Governments dis- 
continued the facilities they now gave 
for passing spirits beyond their frontiers, 
they would im higher transit duties 
and raise the import duties to the rate 
agreed upon by the others. But they 
= to the stringency of the law in 
atal for preventing the sale of liquor to 
the Natives, and they considered that the 
question would best be solved by adopt- 
ing similar arrangements elsewhere. So 
much for the Cape and Natal. He would 
now turn to those territories immediatel 
under British rule—namely, Zululand, 
Bechuanaland, and Basutoland. In all 
these territories there were very stringent 
regulations against supplying any kind 
of spirituous liquors to the Natives; and, 
as far as he knew, those regulations were 
bond fide observed. As far as the Im- 
perial officers in those territories could 
do so, they had enforced those regula- 
tions, and in the case of Basutoland he 
was gratified to note that in the re- 
port ending the 30th of June, 1887, 
there was the following statement— 
‘* Drink traffic has ceased to exist.” 
He thought, therefore, that it might 
fairly be pointed out that in those terri- 
tories great efforts had certainly been 
made to restrict this traffic. Turning 
then to West Africa; in 1887 the Royal 
Niger Company pressed on the noble 
Marquess at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government the importance of checking 
the supply in West and Central Africa, 
and suggested an arrangement with 
France and Germany to levy a uniform 
rate of duty from Senegal to Cameroons, 
The noble Marquess at once expressed 
his willingness to negotiate, but sug- 
gested, he thought with good reason, 
that the views of the Colonies interested 
should first be ascertained. A circular 
was accordingly sent round, but only one 
Colony, Lagos, had replied, and the 
Government would press for answers 
from the other Colonies. The proposal 
was thought impracticable by the Go- 
vernor of Lagos, as the coast line was 
not at present completely under the con- 
trol of civilized Governments, especiall 
at the mouths of rivers. And both wi 
reference to this ease of West. Africa, 
and the case of the West seg y he 
must point out that very ponte , if any, 
good ae be expected by the agree- 


ment of two or even three countries to 
prohibit the importation and sale of 
spirituous liquours to Natives, so long as 
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other countries could supply them, and 
he was afraid that as long as there was 
a demand the supply would come from 
those countries which declined or did 
not care to be parties to such agree- 
ment. He regretted that he was 
unable to give more information to 
their Lordships on this subject, but 
he would conclude by assuring noble 
Lords that Her Majesty’s Government 
were fully alive to the importance of the 
a a and were most anxious to deal 
with it. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Lorpv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL, in rising to move the following 
further Standing Order, namely— 

“That in the event of two or more Peers 
rising to address the House at the same time, 
the rd Chancellor or Chairman of Com- 
mittees may call on one of them to speak, and 
the Peer called upon shall then proceed to do 
80,” 
said: My Lords, these Standing Or- 
ders are a part of Resolutions which 
were submitted to the House in 1884, 
and of which one was disposed of ia 
that year, on the 4th of December. The 
urgent reason for going back at least to 
some of them at present is to be found 
in the two Notices of two noble Earls, 
for a Committee, to aim, as I under- 
stand them—as indeed they have avowed 
—at fundamental changes in the Upper 
Chamber. One of their Notices, having 
been fixed for to-morrow, bound me to 
this day as the only day on which such 
Standing Orders could be properly con- 
sidered. It is true that Notice has been 
since withdrawn, and I am not under 
the same necessity of going on this 
evening. But as the hour, although 
advanced, is not yet very late, your 
Lordships may, perhaps, approve debate 
upon the first with the ahjeaument of 
the others. Let me assure the two 
noble Earls that I have no wish to 
anticipate in another shape the general 
discussion they have meditated. Such 
a course would be unjust to them; it 
would be repugnant to myself, and I 
entirely repudiate it. I stand on the 
position which I did in 1884, and which 
your Lordships will admit to be a strong 
one. It is that, when organic change is 
likely to be mooted, it is desirable to 
rectify anomalies which depend upon 
the House itself and not upon the Legis- 
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lature, which require a Standing Order 
but not an ‘Act of Parliament to alter 
them. If that position was correct in 
1884, after the agitation in that year as 
to the House of Lords, which quickly 
passed away, it is more correct just now, 
when two distinguished Members of our 
Body are prepared, in some degree, to 
reconstruct it. Now, as to the point 
itself I need not long detain your Lord- 
ships. It was explained in 1884, and 
previously in 1870. It is familiar to all 
who have attended our proceedings. In 
1870 it was insisted on by the noble 
Marquess, now Prime Minister, in a 
speech I shall not try to emulate. To 
sum it briefly, the practice which exists 
is calculated to prevent many in the 
House — above all the right rev. 
Bench—from rising to address us; it 
places men who rise in an undignified 
position; but, what is graver—since it 
affects not only individuals—it exposes 
the House itself at any moment to the 
chance of a Division in the midst of a 
remarkable and critical debate for which 
the time already is inadequate. It is, 
besides, a practice which exists in no 
political Assembly you can mention. The 
only question is as to the remedy. In 
1884 it was proposed to attach the duty 
of calling on noble Lords when two or 
more rose together to the Lord Chancel- 
lor or Chairman of Committees, which- 
ever was presiding. On much considera- 
tion and conference with other men, I 
am inclined to something rather different. 
Some of the objections to increasing the 
power of the Lord Chancellor for this end 
are thoroughly untenable. It could not 
be abused in any Party sense, as no one 
could be excluded by its action, and 
there would only be a guestion of 

riority. But it is true that, as one 
va the vicissitudes of history— 
may give us many Governments and so 
many Lord Chancellors, the Lord Chan- 
cellor might not have the personal and 
local knowledge necessary for the func- 
tion. I venture to suggest, therefore, 
that either the Lord Chancellor or 
Chairman of Committees should close 
the difficulty when it happens. If the 
Lord Chancellor was conscious of being 
equal to the task, he would perform it. 
If not, he would devolve it on the Chair- 
man of Committees, who is rf eae by 
the House, who represents the House, 
and knows it well from daily intercourse 
with many in it. No conflict would 
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arise between them. On any given 
night it would be previously arranged 
which had to exercise the function. To 
devolve it wholly on the Lord Chancellor 
was the course in 1884 rejected by your 
Lordships. To devolve it wholly on 
the Chairman of Committees might be 
thought to give too much a secondary 
aspect to the Lord Chancellor, who is 
the Speaker of the House, although de- 
barred from nearly all the power of that 
Office. As we have been frequently re- 
minded by the illustriovs Duke who 
often sits on the Cross Benches, every- 
thing is tentative. We should soon see 
how the Standing Order worked, whe- 
ther it was wise to keep or proper to 
amend it. But nearly all depends on 
Her Majesty’s Government. If they 
wish to bring in the words ‘‘ whichever 
presiding,” and thus leave the power to 
the Lord Chancellor in the House, the 
Chairman in Committees, I willingly ac- 
cept them. If they would restrict the 
power to the Chairman in both cases, I 
see no practical objection to it. If they 
desire the House to have a final veto, as 
the noble Marquess did in 1870, they 
may recall his own expression—“‘ unless 
the House do order otherwise.” The 
only thing essential is that a remedy 
should be adopted before the merit and 
demerit of the Upper Chamber is exa- 
mined. One point ought to be men- 
tioned. In 1881 it was remarked as an 
objection that the Woolsack is some- 
times oceupied by the noble Lords who 
manage the Divisions, in the absence of 
the Lord Chancellor and the Chairman 
of Committees. By this Standing Order 
no new power is bestowed upon them, 
and no new power is wanted. It is 
nly when the House is nearly empty 
po there is little competition for its ear 
or chance of two Peers rising that such 
a circumstance can happen. Moreover, 
if that recent system leads to inconve- 
nience, there is no occasion to preserve 
it. Once more I ask the House to guard 
itself upon a vulnerable point against 
the hour of arraignment. 


Moved, as a new Standing Order, 

“ That in the event of two or more Peers 
rising to address the House at the same time, 
the Lord Chancellor or Chairman of Commit- 
tees may call on one of them to speak, and the 
Peer called upon shall then proceed to do so.” — 
(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rae 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransrook) said, 
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he rose to speak on this subject with 
some diffidence in the presence of much 
older Members of the House than him- 
self. From his experience, however, 
there did not seem to him to beso great 
a rush of Members to speak in this 
House as to require any stringent legis- 
lation on the subject. The Standing 
Order suggested by the noble Lord 
would in its working prove very incon- 
venient. For instanco, it was customary 
for the Lord Chancellor in that House, 
unlike the Speaker in the other As- 
sembly, to take part in the debates ; but 
it would put him in a very difficult posi- 
tion, for he would not like to call on 
himself when other noble Lords rose. 
The Lord Chancellor was imposed on 
the House, and was not elected by their 
Lordships. It ought also to be borne 
in mind that the Lord Chancellor was 
not necessarily a Peer, and it would be 


a strange anomaly if the Order of the 


House was entrusted to one who might 
not be even a Member of the House. If 
the grievance sought to be remedied 
were a great one, or part of a scheme of 
reform which was to render the House 
of Lords better adapted to the exigen- 
cies of the present time and its debates 
of greater weight and influence in the 
country, thecase would be very different. 
Under the circumstances he thought the 
House would hesitate somewhat before 
they surrendered the power of keeping 
order in their own Assembly ; and, in his 
opinion, it would be far better to adhere 
to the present Rule without introducing 
the complications that would flow from 
the noble Lord’s suggestion, 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he quite agreed with the observations of 
the noble Viscount. His objection to 

lacing this power in the hands of the 
rd Chancellor was that, although the 
Lord Chancellor from his high Office 
was entitled to the greatest respect, yet 
he was a Member of the Cabinet ple a 
olitician, and was not in a position of 
impartiality. No doubt any Lord Chan- 
cellor would, as an English gentleman, 
act as he conceived impartially ; but he 
would not, as he ought to, be free from 
the suspicion of acting partially. The 
question was not one of much impor- 
tance; it was comparatively seldom that 
there was any difficulty about the matter, 
and no reform on this point would do 
anything to increase the weight of pub- 
lic interest in the debates of that House, 
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Lorv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL said, he would point out that the 
noble Viscount who had just spoken 
wholly misapprehended the nature of 
the Standing Order he objected to. It 
was not to give the Lord Chancellor a 
general authority on Order, like the 
Speaker in the House of Commons, but 
simply the power to name the Peer who 
would continue the debate. The two 
functions had no species of identity. The 
noble Viscount who represented Her 
Majesty’s Government had also quite 
forgotten the proposal now before them. 
It did not give the House a final voice, 
but left the whole decision to the Lord 
Chancellor or Chairman of Committees. 
Ilowever, it was useless to divide the 
House if the Government determined— 
as he thought most unfortunately—to 
oppose all alteration. According to his 
previous statement, he would not go on 
that evening with the further Standing 
Orders. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 

Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, a 

quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 5th March, 1888. 


MINUTES.]|—New Whrir Issuep—For the 
Chichester Division of Sussex, v. The honble. 
Charles Henry Gordon Lennox, Earl of 
March, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Pusiic Brits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Copyright (Musical Compositions) * [156]; 
Religious Prosecutions Abolition* [158}; 
Timber Acts (Ireland) Amendment * [147]. 

Second Reading—East India (Purchase and 
Construction of Railways) [143], debate ad- 
Journed. 


QUESTIONS. 


——_——— 
POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 

ELECTION OF GUARDIANS (NOT- 

TINGHAM)—MR. METCALF. 

Mr. H. 8. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 
8.) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether it is a 
fact that, at the last election of Poor 
Law Guardians at Nottingham, Mr. 
Metcalf was disqualified from serving 
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by reason of his having been convicted 
of felony at the previous Winter 
Assizes; whether such act of felony was 
his having caused the death of a pas- 
senger in the street below by letting 
fall from a window of his warehouse a 
heavy tarpaulin, which was admittedly 
a pure accident ; whether the Judge who 
tried the case (Mr. Justice Grantham) 
sentenced him to one day’s imprison- 
ment, to date from the opening of the 
Assizes, whereupon he was immediately 
released; and, whether, if under the 
present state of the law he is disquali- 
fied for life from serving again, he will 
take means to have the law altered, by 
giving the Judges the power of dis- 
pensing with the civil disqualifications 
in such cases as the above, where the 
felony has been one of a technical nature 
only, and making such alteration retro- 
spective to provide for this and any 
similar cases ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Mr. 
Metcalf was convicted for feloniously 
killing and slaying Thomas Searcy, and 
the sentence, as stated in the Question, 
was one day’s imprisonment. Section 
48 of 4 & 5 Will. 1V. c. 76 enacts that 
no person shall be eligible to hold any 
parish office, or have the management 
of the poor in any way whatever, who 
shall have been convicted of felony. The 
Board are of opinion that Mr. Metcalf, 
by operation of this provision, is dis- 
qualified for again serving the office of 
Guardian. The Board issued an Order 
declaring their decision to this effect in 
order to afford Mr. Metcalf the oppor- 
tunity of having the Order brought up 
by certiorari and a decision of a Court 
obtained on the question. No proceed- 
ings, so far as the Board are aware, 
have been taken with that view. The 
case is, undoubtedly, a hard one; but I 
am afraid I cannot hold out any ex- 
pectation that an alteration of the law 
will be made. 


POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND)—ANONY- 
MOUS LETTERS TO LADY MATHESON. 


Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Postmaster General, 
If anonymous letters to Lady Matheson, 
of the Lewis, have been repeatedly 
posted up for public inspection in the 
windows and on the walls of the Storno- 
way Post Office; and, if it is in accord- 
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Fishery Board 
ance with the Post Office Regulations 
that Her Majesty’s Post Offices should 
be used as placarding establishments to 
exhibit letters sent to private indi- 
viduals ? 

THe POSTMASTERGENERAL(Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University) : What 
the hon. Member, no doubt, refers to 
was a drawing of a coffin sent to Lady 
Matheson, which she asked the Post- 
master of Stornoway to put up in the 
window of his office. However infamous 
the conduct of the writer, the course 
taken by the Postmaster was irregular, 
and this has been pointed out to him. 


REGISTRAR OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES— 
ROYAL LIVER FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 

asked the Secretary of State for the 

Home Department, Whether his atten- 

tion has been called to the fact that the 

Registrar of Friendly Societies in Scot- 

land, on 30th November, 1870, certified 

that a Scottish branch of the Royal 

Liver Friendly Society had been estab- 

lished at Glasgow, and that its Rules 

were in conformity with law; whether 
it occurred knowingly, or through inad- 

vertence, that, on 24th September, 1886, 

the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 

registered new Rules of the Royal Liver 

Friendly Society, in which the registered 

Rules of the Scottish branch were 

ignored, and the rights and safeguards 

of its members, numbering in Glasgow 
alone between 60,000 and 70,000, and 
paying in subscriptions £32,000 a-year, 
were subverted ; whether he is aware 
that the Oommittee of the Scottish 
branch complain that, under cover of its 
new Rules, the Central Committee are 
forcing upon the Scottish branch changes 
detrimental to the interests of the mem- 
bers of that branch; if the 1886 Rules 
were certified by the Registrar with a 
knowledge of their incompatibility with 
the earlier Rules of the Scottish branch, 
by what authority he registered and 
certified them; and, if he certified them 
through inadvertence, whether any steps 
will now be taken to secure the obser- 
vance of the Rules of the Scottish branch 

of the Society registered in 1870? 

Toe SECRETARY 10 ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson} (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: The Rules of 1886 were 
only registered in obedience to a manda- 
mus from the High Court of Justice, 
obtained by the Society in September, 
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1886. The Registrar is not aware that 
any rights or safeguards of the Scottish 
members have been subverted. If the 
hon. Member will speak to me I will 
show him the correspondence. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—CON VENTION 
WITH CHINA—TRADE WITH THIBET. 

Srr JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any steps have been 
taken since the last Session to give effect 
to that part of the Convention with China 
which relates to the opening up of trade 
with Thibet ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson)-(Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Peking has contined to discuss the 
question with the Chinese Government ; 
and he reported in October that they 
were unable at that time to decide de- 
finitely as to the opening of a trade post. 
The delay may, to a certain extent, be 
accounted for by the action of the 
Thibetans in maintaining an armed post 
beyond their frontier, on territory under 
the jurisdiction of the Indian Govern- 
ment. They have done this in defiance 
of the wishes of the Chinese Govern- 
ment; and steps are now being taken by 
the Indian Government to compel the 
Thibetans to withdraw. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) — 
TRAWLING ON THE EAST COAST. 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 

asked the Lord Advocate, What measures 
the Fishery Board have taken, or can 
take, to enforce their prohibition against 
trawling within the area off the coast of 
Forfarshire and Fifeshire specified by 
them ; whether it is the case, as alleged, 
that trawlers frequently trawl by night 
within the prohibited area in St. An- 
drew’s Bay; and, whether the Board 
will take such measures as will make 
their prohibition of trawling within the 
specified area effective ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.H.A. 
Macpoyatp)( Edinburgh andSt.Andrew’s 
Universities): Her Majesty’s gunboat 
Jackal is at present watching the fisheries 
on the East Coast of Scotland, and her 
commander has special instructions to 
enforce the bye-laws against beam- 
trawling in the prescribed area. Alle- 


gations have been made of contraventions 
in St. Andrew’s Bay ; but the inquiries 
by the fishery officers have failed to 
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obtain any evidence of thefact. Although 
the officers have requested the fishermen 
to report any case of contravention, no 
case has been reported. The Board are 


doing all in their power to prevent the 
contravention, and will continue to do 
80. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—MRS. RYAN, A 
PRISONER IN LIMERICK GAOL. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether on inquiry he finds 
it is a fact that Mrs. Ryan, a prisoner in 
Limerick Gaol for contempt, was at the 
time of her arrest last June nursing an 
unweaned infant, and was separated 
from it; and, whether, considering the 
length of her imprisonment and the 
needs of several young children, he will 
ascertain whether leniency can be shown 
in this case ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I understand that at the time of 
Mrs. Ryan’s arrest her youngest child 
was 12 months old, and was left in charge 
of an adult sister. It is, of course, still 
open to the Ryans to come to a reason- 
able settlement with the Court, in which 
case I have no doubt the Court is quite 

repared to exercise its clemency. AsI 
ms already explained, the Executive 
Government have no power to interfere. 

Mr. PICTON : I would be very much 
obliged if the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would say whether or not 
Mrs. Ryan was forcibly separated from 
—— which was scarcely a month 
o 

Cotonz, KING-HARMAN : I think 
the child must have been more than a 
month old, because her husband was in 
prison for 12 months before. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Pa- 
trick’s): Does the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman say that the Lord Lieutenant 
has no power to interfere ? 

Cotoyet KING-HARMAN : I think 
the Executive has no power. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. PIOTON said: In consequence 
of the unsympathetic answer of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
I keg to give Notice that I shall take 
the earliest possible opportunity of call- 
ing attention to the harsh treatment of 
Mrs. Ryan. 


Mr. J. H. 4. Macdonald 
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SOUTH AFRICA — RESTORATION OF 
USIBEPU. 


Coronet DUNOAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, When the Papers 
relating to the restoration of Usibepu in 
South Africa will be laid upon the 
Table? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror raz COLONIES (Baron 
Henry De Worms) (Liverpool, East 
Toxteth) (who replied) said: Papers re- 
lating to the affairs of Zululand are in a 
forward state of preparation, and will 
include Correspondence respecting the 
re-instatement of Usibepu in his terri- 
tory. It is expected that the Papers 
will be ready in a fortnight or three 
weeks. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL—COMMISSION 
ON AGRICULTURAL AND DAIRY 
SCHOOLS. 


Mr. ©. T. D. ACLAND (Cornwall, 
Launceston) asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether it is intended to publish the 
Evidence given before the Departmental 
Oommission on Agricultural and Dairy 
Schools; and, if so, when it may be 
expected? 

nz VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wi1- 
m14M Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford), in 
reply, said, the Evidence was now in 
print, and would be laid before Parlia- 
ment as soon as possible. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked, what sum the Govern- 
ment proposed to grant in aid of Dairy 
Schools ? 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he could not answer at that moment. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — HEREFORD 
QUARTER SESSIONS—SEVERE SEN- 
TENCES ON BOYS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
(for Mr. Lazovonzre) (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is 
aware that four boys, aged respectively 
12, 10, 10, and 8 years, pleaded guilty 
to a charge of larceny at the Hereford 
Quarter Sessions, and were sentenced by 
the Recorder to be imprisoned for 10 
days, with hard labour, then to be 
whipped, and then to be confined in a 
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reformatory for five years, two of them 
having already been in prison for 28 
days previous to the Quarter Sessions ; 
and, whether, in view of the fact that 
the prosecutors have signed a Petition 
for a mitigation of this sentence, stating 
that the offences were, in reality, trivial, 
and that the members of the Grand 
Jury have also signed a like Petition, 
stating thmt they would not have found 
a true bill had they known that such a 
severe sentence would have been passed, 
and that not one of the boys has ever 
been charged with any previous offence, 
he can see his way, now that they have 
served their term of imprisonment and 
been whipped, to remit the remainder of 
their sentence ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; the facts are as stated, except that 
the offence cannot be deemed trivial, 
being nothing less than an artfully con- 
trived robbery effected by breaking into 
a shop and stealing from the till. Two 
of the prisoners had also been pre- 
viously fined for small offences. I have, 
however, ordered the discharge of one 
of the boys (Morgan), he being, in my 
opinion, on account of his tender years, 
an unfit subject for a reformatory. I 
have ordered that the cases of the other 
three boys shall be brought up for my 
consideration in July next. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — IN- 
SPECTED DAY SCHOOLS—INSTRUC- 
TION IN AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. HUBBARD (Bucks, N.) asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, How many of 
the 19,022 day schools in England and 
Wales, inspected in 1886, are situated 
in the rural districts; in how many of 
the above 19,022 inspected schools did 
agriculture in ‘simple conversational 
lessons,” or as a ‘class subject,” form 
any part of the instruction of infants, 
and of older scholars; and, whether, in 
esi of the country where farming can 
airly be said to be the ‘“‘ leading trade 
of the district,” the Education Depart- 
ment would, in future, instruct In- 
spectors to require that lessons in 
agriculture shall be a necessary con- 


dition fer earning the Merit Grant for 
infants, Article 106 (b), and the grant 
for class subjects, Article 109 (f) ? 
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uiaM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): 
The Education Department have not 
the figures my hon. Friend asks for, 
nor do I think that his proposal to make 
the conditions of the Merit Grant more 
onerous, and to further restrict the 
liberty of teachers as to class subjects, 
would meet with much favour; but the 
whole question as to how the know- 
ledge of agriculture can best be pro- 
moted in elementary schools is engaging 
the serious attention of the Govern- 
ment. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACTS — 
DEATH OF A GIRL AT A ROPE 
FACTORY. 

Mr. H. CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, 
8.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Is he aware that a 
girl named Elizabeth Sullivan was killed 
in the rope factory of Messrs. Frost and 
Co., Commercial Road, East, in the be- 
ginning of February of the present 
year; has information reached him that 
Messrs. Frost and Co. were warned on 
many occasions by thair employés as to 
their liability to injury in consequence 
of the unprotected and dangerous state 
of the machinery, and that the space be- 
tween the machines is so narrow that 
girls working in this factory have to tie 
themselves in sacking to prevent their 
clothes from catching; and, whether this 
factory has been duly inspected in the 
manner provided in the Employers’ 
Liability Acts ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marraews) (Birmingham, E.): The an- 
swer to the first paragraph is in the 
affirmative, and to the second paragraph 
in the negative. The Factory Inspector 
drew the particular attention of Messrs. 
Frost to the danger to be apprehended ; 
and at his instigation they consented to 
adopt a plan for fencing the machinery 
which would obviate the danger, and 
which the hon. Member will find de- 
scribed in the last Report of the Factory 
Inspector. Unfortunately, only part of 
the machines had been fitted in the way 
suggested when the fatal accident oc- 
curred. The factory has been regularly 
inspected under the Factory Act. I may 
add that the makers of the machines 
have agreed, at the request of the 
Factory Inspector, to consider whether 
they cannot fit all similar machines in 
future with the proposed fencing. 
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PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—ELECTRIC 
COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE 
HOUSE AND LIBRARY. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
If he proposes to take any steps this 
Session for establishing electric com- 
munication between the Library and the 
House, so as to inform Members occu- 
pied in the Library of the progress of 
debate, and the names of speakers ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Prunxer) (Dublin University): The 
question of the establishment of elec- 
trical communication between the 
House and the Library and other parts 
of the building has been considered ; but 
there has not been, up to the present 
time, sufficient unanimity of feeling 
among hon. Members in favour of the 
proposal to justify me in going on with 
it. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
WEXFORD. 


An hon. Member (for Mr. J. E. Rep- 
monp) (Wexford, N.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is a fact that a large 
number of cases are awaiting hearing 
before the Land Commission in the 
County of Wexford, and how soon a 
Commission will sit in that county ? 

Tur PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krye-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me that it is a fact that a large number 
of cases is awaiting before them in the 
County Wexford, and that the Sub- 
Commission will commence its sittings 
in that county about the middle of next 
month. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS— 
PROPERTY AND REVENUES. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, When the Return, 
ordered on the 20th of June, 1887, of 
the property and revenues of the Church 
of England and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners under the several heads speci- 
fied in the Address moved on that day, 
will be presented to the House ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr, Srvart-Worrttey) (Shef- 
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field, Hallam) (who replied) said: 
Every effortis being made by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners to complete this 
Return as soon as possible. They can- 
not, however, yet fix a date when it will 
be ready. Much correspondence and 
lengthy explanations by letter with in- 
cumbents who have given imperfect an- 
swers to the queries issued are necessary 
for the perfect preparation of the Re- 
turn; and this correspondence, as well 
as the general supervision of the work, 
falls on the regular staff of the Depart- 
ment, who are already fully engaged 
with their ordinary duties. 

In reply to a further Question by Mr. 
CHANNING, 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, the 
Return would be of great magnitude. In 
1832 work of a similar kind occupied a 
Royal Commission specially appointed 
with an independent staff for no less 
than three years. 


THE COLONIES—CONSTITUTION OF 
THE EXECUTIVE. 

Me. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether he will 
lay upon the Table a Return showing 
the constitution of the Executive in each 
Colony and, in the case of Colonies 
having Representative Assemblies, the 
constitution of thease Assemblies, the 
number of Members, the number of 
electors, and the qualifications requisite 
for Members and for electors ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): Except as to 
certain details, the information asked for 
by the hon. Member is given in the 
Colonial Office List, which is published 
annually; but there will be no objec- 
tion to request the Coloniul Govern- 
ments to furnish the desired Returns. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS)— 
CLAPHAM COMMON. 


Mr. CAINE (Barrow - in - Furness) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If he will lay upon 
the Table the Correspondence between 
the Home Office, the Police Authorities, 
and the hon. Member for Barrow-in- 
Furness (Mr. Caine) with regard to the 


references to the police on Clapham 


h in this House on 
also the Reports of 


Common, in his s 
July 5, 1887; an 
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the inquiry into the subject conducted by 
the Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Munro ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E:): I should 
have been happy to comply with the re- 
quest of the hon. Member but for this 
reason—namely, that in the course of 
the inquiry instituted by the Commis- 
sioners of Police private persons were 
interviewed and information of a con- 
fidential character was given by them 
which I should not be justified in dis- 
closing. I shall, however, be very glad 
to show all the Papers to the hon. Mem- 
ber himself. 


SOUTH AFRICA—RAILWAY AT 
DELAGOA BAY. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If Her Majesty’s Government 
have had their attention directed to the 
construction of a railway from Delagoa 
Bay to the hills bounding the Northern 
Transvaal territory; and, whether, con- 
sidering the strategical importance of 
the railway to the Cape Colonies, and 
the existing ownership of Delagoa Bay, 
the Government will enter into negotia- 
tions with the Portuguese Government 
for their concession by purchase to Great 
Britain ? 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) inquired, 
whether it was not a fact that the pro- 
posed railway would start from a place 
where a large expenditure would be 
required for a harbour and end in a 
mountain, where no one could get at it? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The question of ac- 
quiring an interest in the railway from 
Lorenzo Marquez towards Pretoria has 
not been entertained by Her Majesty’s 
Government, because it does not traverse 
and it is not intended to enter British 
territory. It is difficult to conceive on 
what grounds Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could acquire possession of a rail- 
way in such circumstances. Any British 
interests concerned must be those of the 
South African Colonies; and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government cannot assume their 
desire for the step which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland contemplates. 


METROPOLIS—SAFETY OF THE 
STREETS. 
Mr. COGHILL (Newecastle-under- 
Lyme) asked the Secretary of State for 
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the Home Department, Whether, in 
view of the number of accidents and 
deaths which occur annually in the 
streets of London, owing in some cases 
to the excessive pace at which vehicles 
of all sorts are driven, and to the ab- 
sence of sufficient control over the traffic 
in the more crowded thoroughfares, he 
will take steps to secure the safety of 
— in using the streets of the 

etropolis; whether the majority of 
the accidents happen at crossings, and 
whether the number of “refuges” 
could be increased; and, whether, 
when a fatal accident has occurred, 
any adequate means exist to make the 
driver amenable when he has been the 
cause of it ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): As the 
hon. Member is probably aware, con- 
stables have been for some years sta- 
tioned at most of the principal crossings 
in the Metropolis for the purpose of con- 
trolling the traffic and assisting pedes- 
trians. It has not been brought to my 
notice that this duty has been insuffi- 
ciently performed; on the contrary, I 
am informed by the Commissioners of 
Police that few accidents happen at 
crossings. The question of providing 
refuges lies with the Vestries, to whom 
any complaint as to inadequate accom- 
modation in this respect should be ad- 
dressed. I am informed that the prac- 
tice now is that when any driver has 
been the cause of a fatal accident, 
he is brought before a magistrate, and 
then held to bail or bound over on his 
recognizances pending the result of a 
Coroner’s inquest. I have received no 
complaint that the present means are 
inadequate for making careless drivers 
amenable. 


POST OFFICE — MAIL CART FROM 
HIGHAM FERRERS TO NORTH- 
AMPTON. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he is aware that, about four weeks ago, 
tenders were invited for running a mail 
cart from Higham Ferrers to North- 
ampton on Sunday evenings, and from 
Northampton to Higham Ferrers on 
Monday mornings; whether Mr. Charles 
Groome, of Higham Ferrers, tendered to 
do the work, with a suitable horse, for 
£38; whether the surveyor inspected 
the horse, and pronounced him well 
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fitted for the work; whether, two days 
after, the tender of another man for £47 
was accepted; whether Mr. Groome is 
a ratepayer of Higham Ferrers, has 
been for 15 years a member of the 
school board, has been for two years a 
waywarden for the parish, and is one of 
the election auditors for the borough ; 
whether, when, some time ago, tenders 
were invited for carrying the mails daily 
from Northampton to Higham Ferrers, 
Mr. Groome’s tender was rejected, and a 
tender £5 higher than his accepted ; 
whether, in both cases, Mr. Groome 
offered as his bondsmen two of the most 
substantial ratepayers of the borough ; 
and, whether he can state the reasons 
for which Mr. Groome’s tender was 
declined and a higher tender accepted ? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): It is 
the fact that the mail cart service re- 
ferred to between Higham Ferrers and 
Northampton was thrown open to public 
tender a few weeks ago; that Mr. 
Groome tendered at £38 a-year; and 
that a higher tender than Mr. Groome’s 
was accepted. No Postmaster General 
has ever held himself bound to accept 
the lowest or any tender; and in de- 
ciding to accept another tender than Mr. 
Groome’s I considered I was making the 
best arrangement possible for a satisfac- 
tory performance of the service. In re- 
ference to the non-acceptance of a tender 
from Mr. Groome on a previous occasion, 
I find that Mr. Groome tendered with 
another person for the Northampton and 
Higham Ferrers daily service; but that 
preference was given to a tender of the 
same amount from a widow whose 
husband had held contracts from the 
Department for many years, and given 
much satisfaction. 

Mr. CHANNING: Is the right hon 
Gentleman aware that Mr. Groome is 
one of the most active Liberals in the 
district ? 

Mr. RAIKES: No, Sir; I am not 
aware of that. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS—THE 
THIRTIETH REPORT, 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If his attention has 
been called to the Thirtieth Report on 
rs ag Schools, in which it is said 
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“Where the teaching power is sufficient, and 
the teachers are capable and anxious to do their 
duty, the results are satisfactory ;”’ 
and, if this is the case, whether 
the Government will insure efficient 
teaching power in all such schools by 
teachers who are capable and anxious to 
do their duty ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, the question of securing more effi- 
cient teaching in the schools referred to 
had been for some time under the con- 
sideration of the Government, and the 
Bill about to be introduced would deal 
with the subject. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES—EXTER- 
MINATION OF RABBITS—M. PASTEUR. 


Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether his attention 
has been called to a statement that M. 
Pasteur is sending by the mail steamer 
Cuzco a supply of microbes des cholera de 
poules for the extermination of rabbits in 
the Australian Colonies; and, whether, 
having regard to the great danger that 
this poisonous matter may be injurious 
to sheep and thus to human beings also 
wherever Australian mutton is used, ho 
will warn the Colonial Governments of 
the possible consequences of allowing M. 
Pasteur’s instructions to be carried out ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): This is a 
matter in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot interfere with the discre- 
tion ofthe Australian Governments, who, 
however, are fully aware of the objec- 
tion which has been raised as to the 
possibility of the proposed method prov- 
ing injurious to other animals besides 
those which it is desired to exterminate. 
Whether or not that objection is well- 
founded is a question on which I offer 
no opinion. 


COPYHOLD AOT, 1887—CLAUSE 30. 


Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether the 
Land Commissioners have framed and 

ublished the scale of compensation re- 
Soul to in Clause 30 of ‘‘ The Copyhold 
Act, 1887 ;” and, if so, where itis to be 
obtained ; and, if not, when the scale is 
likely to be published ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martuews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Land Commissioners have framed the 
scales of compensation referred to in 
Clause 30 of the Copyhold Act, 1887, 
and these can now be obtained by appli- 
cation at the Land Office. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY--THE 
DISTURBANCES AT MITCHELSTOWN. 


Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, ether an inquiry is now 
proceeding at Cork as to the conduct of 
certain officers of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary on the occasion of the shooting 
of several persons at Mitchelstown in 
September last; and, whether it is an 
invariable custom that representatives of 
the public Press are admitted to such 
police inquiries under certain defined 
conditions; and, if so, why this custom 
has not been adhered to in this case ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krya- Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: A Departmental inquiry is now 
being held in Cork into the conduct of 
paras. be of the Constabulary on the 
occasion of the riot and inquest at Mit- 
chelstown. Departmental inquiries are 
throughout the entire Public Service 
regarded as of a gies nature, and 
representatives of the public Press are 
never admitted. Their proceedings are 
purely of a preliminary nature, with a 
view to ascertain whether further action 
is called for. 


ADMIRALTY—THE “BRITANNIA” 
TRAINING SHIP. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, The 
age at which boys are now entered on 
board the Britannia; whether any ex- 
amination of the cadets has been held 
during the past year; and, whether the 
Reports of the Examiners can be laid 
upon the Table before the Statement on 
the Navy Estimates ? 

THE FIRST LORD (Lord Gzorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
limit of age of cadets entering the 
Britannia at the present time is 14; but 
after June next it will be extended to 
144. Examinations are held twice in 
each year, and the results are forwarded 
to the Admiralty. They are held by 
examiners appointed from the Univer- 
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sities, who are changed every two . 
I shall be glad to give the hon. Mem- 
ber any information he requires; but 
I do not think that these Reports are of 
sufficient public importance to justify 
the expense of printing them. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 —PROSECU- 
TIONS AGAINST NEWSVENDORS. 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked the Chief Secretar 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether prosecutions against the news- 
vendors, } D. Brosnan and John Green, 
at Killarney, were withdrawn by the 
Crown a couple of days before the 29th 
February; whether two days after the 
29th February Pat Ferriter was sentenced 
at Dingle to three months’ imprison- 
ment for selling copies of United Ireland; 
how many, and what, terms of imprison- 
ment has Ferriter got under the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act ; and, 
what magistrates sentenced him on each 
occasion ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiye-Harway) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The prosecutions against Green 
and Brosnan were withdrawn at Killar- 
ney by the Crown on the 2]st of Febru- 
ary. fFerriter was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment on the 2nd of 
March at Dingle Petty Sessions before 
Messrs. Irwin, R.M., and Roche, R.M., 
for selling newspapers containing reports 
of alleged meetings of an unlawful Asso- 
ciation in the County Kerry. There are 
two other convictions against this man in 
which the proceedings were also con- 
ducted under the recent Statute—one in 
December, 1887, when he was sentenced 
to 14 days’ imprisonment for an assault 
on the police, the case being tried before 
Mr. Roche, R.M., and Captain Welch, 
R.M.; the other, in January, 1888, 
likewise for assaulting the police, when 
he was sentenced to seven days’ im- 

risonment, Messrs. Irwin, R.M., and 
he, R.M., forming the Court. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
Does the right hon. and gallant Gen. 
tleman know any of the circumstances 
of these assaults on the police? Does 
he know that this was a lame man who 
was sent to gaol for assaulting the 
police; and was not the assault merely 
& constructive one, the man being 
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charged merely with forcing his way 
into a meeting. Would the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman tell us why the 

rosecutions against Green and Brosnan 
for the same offence were abandoned on 
the 21st of February ; and why the pro- 
secution of Ferriter was commenced a 
few days afterwards ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: I can- 
not give the hon. Gentleman an answer 
to the last Question. I do not know 
anything at all about the nature of the 
assaults on the police for which Ferriter 
was imprisoned. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON : 
May I ask, whether this is the same 
man who was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment for shouting out to the 
police reporter at a meeting, ‘“ Take 
that down, Stringer?” 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN : I have 
no knowledge of the facts. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): Can the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman explain to us why 
it is that proceedings are taken against 
the newsvendors whilst the publishers 
of the newspapers are not interfered 
with ? 

Cotonrt KING-HARMAN: I think 
if the right hon. Gentleman studies the 
Act he will find ample reason for pro- 
ceeding against the newsvendors, 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: That is not the 
point. Tt may be as the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman says; but arethere not 
ample reasons for proceeding equally 
against the publishers of papers con- 
taining reports of these suppressed meet- 
ings ? 

Cesem: KING-HARMAN : I think 
I must ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
give Notice of the Question. He has 
been Chief Secretary himself. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Quite so; but 
when I was Chief Secretary this Act did 
not exist. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
said: As I see the Ohief Secretary is 
now in his place, I would ask him, with 
regard to this Question that I have 
asked, whether his personal attention 
has been directed to this case of Ferriter; 
and will he kindly explain what is the 
policy of sentencing this man Ferriter 
to three months’ imprisonment for sell- 
ing newspapers concurrently with the 
withdrawal of prosecutions against two 
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men in Killarney for the same offence ; 
and, whether the barony in which this 
has occurred has not been the quietest 
barony in Kerry ; and, whether a murder 
or @ serious outrage has ever occurred 
in this barony ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Perhaps 
the hon. Member will be good enough 
to put his Question on the Notice 
Paper. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—APPEALS 
FROM SUB-COMMISSION, OO. CLARE. 


Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) (for 
Mr. Jorpan) (Clare, W.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is aware that in the 
year 1885, Stephen Collins, Thomas 
Collins, John Quealy, and Pat M‘Mahon, 
in the Kildysart Union, County Clare, 
lodged appeals from the Sub-Commis- 
sioners to have their judicial rent fixed ; 
whether these appeals have been yet 
heard or even listed for hearing at the 
next sitting of the Commission ; if not, 
why not ; and, whether he is aware that 
there are many cases lodged later than 
these four in the same Union listed for 
hearing at the coming Commission ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krne-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners state 
they will take a little time to investigate 
the circumstances referred to in the Ques- 
tion. They hope, however, to be able 
to furnish a reply in a day or two. 


WAR OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—WORKS 
TO BE EXECUTED IN IRELAND. 


Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, If 
there is any reason to be dissatisfied 
with the results of the system of limited 
competition which has hitherto been the 
usual practice in arranging contracts for 
works of large extent executed in Ire- 
land under the War Department, and 
why is it being departed from in the 
ease of the proposed new barracks at 
Grangegorman, Dublin, for which an 
unlimited competition has been adver- 
tised ; whether contractors proposing to 
tender elect the surveyor to take out the 
quantities of the works on their behalf ; 
and if in an unlimited competition the 
votes of the persons bond fide intending 
to send in tenders may be swamped by 
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those of others who have no such inten- 
tion, and for whom a surveyor might 
find it worth while to pay the deposit of 
£5 5s. each, entitling them to vote; if 
in the newspapers containing the notice 
asking for the names of persons desiring 
to tender for those works, an advertise- 
ment appears, directly under the War 
Department notice, from a Mr. Strud- 
wick, of London, soliciting votes for the 
office of surveyor, in which it is stated, 
as an inducement to vote for him, that 
the quantities would be taken out in 
London; if this statement is correct; 
and, if so, how was the information 
communicated to Mr. Strudwick; and, 
whether, considering that this unlimited 
competition will place surveyors and 
contractors in Ireland at a disadvantage, 
he will state the reason for the proposed 
alteration of the usual terms of competi- 
tion ? 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
The prices of building contracts have 
ranged considerably higher in Ireland 
than in England; and as the Grange- 
gorman Barracks constitute an extensive 
work, to a value of perhaps £60,000, the 
Secretary of State, with a view to ob- 
taining the best contract for the public 
interest, has thought it desirable to re- 
sort to the usual practice of an open com- 
petition, rather than to the limited com- 
petition which has for some time 
prevailed for buildings in Ireland. 
Contractors proposing to tender elect 
the surveyor, and they pay a deposit on 
the amount of the contract according to 
a scale laid down in the Royal Engineer 
Regulations. Considering the amount 
of the deposit, such a transaction as is 
suggested does not seem very probable. 
An advertisement has appeared from Mr. 
Strudwick, who was, no doubt, aware 
that the quantities for large contracts, of 
which the designs have been prepared in 
London, are almost invariably taken out 
there. It is not apparent that this prac- 
tice puts any class of contractors at a dis- 
advantage. 

Mr. MURPHY asked, if the hon. 
Gentleman was aware that only in one 
other case were the quantities taken 
out for a large Irish work in Lon- 
don ? 

Mr. BRODRIOK said, he did not 
know; but that as the plans were made 
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out in London he supposed the quan- 
tities would be taken out there too. 


WAR OFFICE—CHELSEA NHOSPITAL— 
AUGMENTED PENSIONS. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) asked the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, If 
he is now in a position to state whether 
a decision has been arrived at in regard 
to certain cases in which pensions having 
been augmented by the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital, in recognition of ex- 
ceptional good conduct, such augmenta- 
tions have been cancelled by the War 
Office ; and, whether the small additions 
conceded in such instances will now be 
confirmed ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SEORETARY 
(Mr. Bropricx) (Surrey, Guildford): 
Yes, Sir; the additional pensions re- 
ferred to would be confitmed. 


WAR OFFICE—ADMINISTRATION OF 
ORDNANCE FACTORIES. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
under the new system of administration 
of the Ordnance Factories, regard has 
been had to the recommendations of 
Lord Morley’s Committee, which not 
only enjoined that the Manufacturing 
Departments ‘‘ should be placed under 
the control of a single head,” but that 
such Controller should reside at Wool- 
wich; whether it is true that the new 
Director of Ordnance Factories has been 
furnished with an office and clerical staff 
in Pall Mall; whether a considerable 
portion of his official business is trans- 
acted at the War Office; and, whether 
there are any sufficient reasons for these 
deviations from Lord Morley’s recom- 
mendations? 

Tre SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannorz) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): The recommendation of Lord 
Morley’s Committee is correctly quoted 
by the hon. Member. My intention is 
that the Director ain of Ordnance 
Factories should transact the business of 
the Ordnance Factories at Woolwich, 
and give close personal superintendence 
by his presence on the spot. A room 
has been assigned to him at the War 
Office, because his duties necessarily 
bring him there at intervals to consult 
with other officials; but his permanent 
office is at Woolwich, and not in 
London. 


Le 
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PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BILL LEGIS- 
LATION—A JOINT COMMITTEE. 


Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, How 
soon Her Majesty’s Government will 
invite both Houses of Parliament to 
appoint the proposed Joint Committee 
on Private Bill Legislation; and, 
whether, pending the Report of that 
Committee, he will propose to amend 
Standing Order No. XXXYV., so as to 
enable Private Bill Committees to sit 
till half-past 3 or later, notwithstanding 
the sitting of the House? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): I hope 
to propose the appointment of a Joint 
Committee on Private Bill Legislation 
on Monday. The right hon. Baronet 
will find on the Paper a Notice of Motion 
in my name which, I think, will meet 
the object he has in view. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION (1889)—REPRE- 
SENTATION OF BRITISH INDUS- 
TRIES. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
(for Mr. Lasovcwere) (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he has observed that a meeting 
has been held at the Mansion House, 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, 
to decide what steps shall be taken to 
secure an adequate representation of 
British arts, manufactures, and indus- 
tries at the forthcoming Exhibition in 
Paris; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government adheres to its resolution, 
that this country will not be officially 
represented at the Exhibition, as was 
the case at previous French Exhibi- 
tions ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
observed that a meeting has taken place 
at the Mansion House with regard to the 
forthcoming Exhibition in Paris; but 
Her Majesty’s Government do not pro- 
pose to make any change in the course 
which was announced to the House last 
year in reference to this matter. 


WAR OFFICE—MILITARY AND NAVAL 
INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENTS, 
Carpraiy COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If he could state to the House 
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the date of the establishment of the 
Military Intelligence Department of the 
War Office; the date of the establish- 
ment of the Naval Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty; the actual ex- 

enditure incurred for the Military and 

aval Intelligence ae emer respec- 
tively since their establishment down to 
the end of the financial year, 1886-7 ; 
the actual expenditure incurred for our 
Military Attachés abroad between the 
date of the establishment of the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Department and the 
end of the financial year, 1886-7; and 
the actual expenditure incurred for our 
Naval Attachés abroad between the date 
of the establishment of the Naval Intel- 
ligence Department and the end of the 
financial year, 1886-7 ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): If my 
hon. and gallant Friend will move for 
the information he wants, it will be 
granted as an unopposed Return. 


PARLIAMENT—NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE —UNFINISHED BILLS, 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E ) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in view of the prospectsof legis- 
lation by private Members having been 
somuchcurtailed by the New Rulesof De- 
bate, the Government would be disposed 
to consider favourably any proposal for 
enabling Bills which have passed a 
Second Reading or later stage in one 
Session to be taken up at the same stage 
in the next Session. He wished further 
to ask whether the practice was not 
adopted by eight Foreign Parliaments ? 

Tae FIRSL LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he was not prepared to say whether 
such a Rule prevailed in eight Foreign 
Parliaments, not having had Notice of 
the Question. With regard to the rest 
of the Question, his impression was that 
the New Rules would not in any way 
curtail the privileges of private Mem- 
bers, but that they would tend to facili- 
tate the progress of those measures 
which Members brought before the 
House. Under those circumstances, he 
did not think it desirable, at the present 
time at all events, to propose any 
change in the Parliamentary procedure 
with regard to Bills before the House, 
with the view to their being taken up 
in the ensuing Session at the point at 
which they were dropped. 
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CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—THE FREE 
SCHOOL AT HITCHIN AND JOHN 
RAND’S CHARITY. 

Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
When the schemes of the Charity Com- 
missioners, laid upon the Table of the 
House of Commons on Monday, 20th 
February, relating to the Free School, 
Hitchin, Herts, and the John Rand’s 
Charity for the poor of Holwell, Bed- 
fordshire, will be printed ; and, whether 
full opportunity will be afforded for 
their discussion before they are con- 
firmed by Parliament? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Ssirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
informed that the Papers alluded to will 
be circulated to-day, and the hon. Mem- 
ber will, doubtless, have an opportunity 
later for discussing these schemes. 
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RECORD OFFICE—REMOVAL OF PUB- 
LIC RECORDS FROM WESTMINSTER. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the Report of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Public oman in which it is stated that 
34 van loads of public records, described 
as valuable, which were removed from 
the Stone Tower adjoining Westminster 
Hall, are deposited in buildings— 

“Old, dark, ill-ventilated, rickety, and un- 
rotected from fire from intervening dwelling 
ouses . ” 

and, whether any steps have been, or 
are being, taken to ensure the safety 
of such valuable official documents ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 

Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
value of the public records alluded to 
is, of course, comparative with that of 
many other more valuable documents in 
the keeping of the Department. The 
Treasury have not as yet seen their way 
to laying before the House the Vote 
that would be necessary to place all the 
documents in absolute safety. I am 
sorry to say that there are some portions 
of the building in which the records are 
—_ that are dark and old and ill-venti- 
ated. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—POLITICAL AS- 
SOCIATIONS—SIR ALFRED SLADE. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 

gal, E.) asked the First Lord of the 

Treasury, \Whether Sir Alfred Slade, 
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of the Inland Revenue Department, 
while serving as such, has been not only 
a Master in the Grand Council of the 
Primrose League, but also Vice Chair- 
man, and member of the General Pur- 
oses Committee and of the Finance 
ommittee; and, whether this brings 
him within the Departmental Rule 
against being member of a Political 
Association ? : 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smitrx) (Strand, Westminster): Sir 
Alfred Slade, as a Trustee of some of 
the funds of the Primrose League, is 
ex oficto a member of the Committee of 
the League; but I am informed that 
he has abstained from taking part in 
any of the proceedings of the League 
which would lead to an infringement of 
the Rule laid down by the Inland Re- 
venue Department fur its officers— 
namely, that they are to abstain from 
taking part in, or speaking at, any pub- 
lic political meeting. I may add that 
it is the duty of the Government to see 
that every officer of the Department 
complies absolutely with the conditions 
laid down. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I wish 
to know, whether it would be perfectly 
competent for any member of the Civil 
Service, in this or any other Department, 
to belong to the Home Rule organiza- 
tion without incurring censure from his 
officiel superiors so long as he does not 
take part in a public meeting ? 


[No reply. | 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I will 
renew that Question to-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—ALLEGED 
ASSAULT. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked a Question of which he had given 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department private Notice—namely, 
Whether in the case of the man Coleman 
alleged to have been assaulted by the 
— after he was in actual custody in 

w Street Police Station, on the 13th 
of November, and which case the right 
hon. Gentleman stated on Friday last 
had been sprung upon the Government 
and the House by him (Mr. Bradlaugh), 
without any previous Notice or proceed- 
ings, it was not the fact that evidence 
on oath was given as to this assault 
before Mr. Vaughan, in open Oourt at 
Bow Street, the sury Solicitor being 
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present; that a summons for tho assault 
was granted by Mr. Vaughan against 
the police constable on sworn informa- 
tion duly filed in Court; whether, Cole- 
man being a prisoner, an order from the 
Home Office authorities was applied for 
for the attendance and examination of 
Coleman at the hearing of the Court; 
whether, on the return of the summons 
before Mr. Bridge, the magistrate sitting 
at Bow Street, half an hour’s adjourn- 
ment was not asked for on the ground 
that Coleman’s solicitor was then actually 
speaking in another Court in another 
case, and that Ooleman himself had 
not yet been brought up from pri- 
son; whether counsel for the Govern- 
ment did not oppose such brief adjourn- 
ment; whether the summons against the 
police was thereupon dismissed with £10 
costs, without any hearing and in the 
actual absence of both Coleman and his 
attorney ; whether such of the sworn in- 
formations referred to had not been in 
the possession of the Solicitor to the 
Treasury for more than two months; 
and, whether such information had not 
been submitted to the Director of Prose- 
cutions or to the Law Officers of the 
Crown ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matraews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
privately informed the hon. Member 
that I was unable to answer the Question 
to-day. Indeed, I never heard the terms 
of the Question until the hon. Member 
read it justnow. The moment his Notice 
arrived it was sent over to the Solicitor 
to the Treasury; but I have not yet 
been able to obtain the information 
asked for. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : The reason why 
I did not postpone the Question was that 
there was a direct challenge of fact from 
the right hon. Gentleman on Friday to 
myself. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, S.) 
inquired, When the Navy Estimates 
would be circulated? observing that 
they were very late this year. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamutton) (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): The only reason for 
the delay is that the form in which the 
Estimates are to be presented has had to 
be recast, and they will contain more 
information than they did previously. 
Consequently, there has been a delay on 


Mr. Bradlaugh 
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the part of the printer. The printer 
undertakes, however, that they shall be 


circulated to-morrow, and we propose to 
take the Navy Estimates on Monday. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Mr. MACDONALD ‘OAMERON 
(Wick, &c.)*asked, When it was pro- 

sed to go into Committee on the Civil 
ee Estimates ? 

Tune FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs) (Strand, 
Westminster): It will be necessary to 
take a Vote on Account of the Civil Ser- 
vice next week; but the Civil Service 
Estimates will not be taken in detail 
until after Easter. 


PARLIAMENT—DURATION OF 
SPEECHES. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury a Question of which I have 
given him private Notice — namely, 
Whether it is‘not a fact that more than 
half of the whole time allotted to the 
Trafalgar Square debate was occupied 
by five Members, three of whom made 
two speeches each ; whether he is aware 
that a large number of hon. Members 
who desired to address the House were 
prevented from doing so through lack of 
time; and whether, seeing that how the 
hours allotted to debate are limited, he 
will make an earnest appeal to right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen to put what 
they have to say as concisely as possible, 
in order to give more opportunities to a 
larger number of hon. Members to take 
part in the debates of this House? I 
wish to explain that I have no personal 
feeling in this matter, as I was not one 
of those who desired to take part in the 
debate of last week. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
not made any careful calculation of the 
time occupied by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen in the debate on Thursday 
and Friday last ; but it undoubtedly was 
the case that some of the speeches were 
lengthy ones. As regards one or two of 
the speakers, it was almost unavoidable 
that they should be so, for when an in- 
dictment is brought against the Govern- 
ment the indictment must be answered ; 
and both those who bring the indictment 
and those who answer it must, I am 
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afraid, —_ at great length. But ifI 


have influence in the House, I will cer- 
tainly use it in the direction to which the 
hon. Gentleman refers. I believe it 
would be more acceptable to the House 
that, as a rule, speeches should be con- 
cise and terse, and should be generally 
condensed, and that hon. Members who 
desire reasonably to take part in the 
debate should be able to do so; and 
I will use any influence which I may 
possess to attain the object of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) 
asked whether, after the sympathetic 
reply of the right hon. Gentleman to the 
Question of the hon. Member, he would 
consider the desirability of the Govern- 
ment bringing forward the Rule which 
stood in his (Mr. Caine’s) name limiting 
the duration of speeches to 20 minutes ? 

Mx. W. H. SMITH: We should have 
great reluctance in imposing on the 
House any restrictions which can by any 
possibility be avoided ; or to impose on 
the House by Rule anything which we 
can attain by appealing to the good sense 
of the House. I venture to hope that 
the suggestions which have been made 
in the direction of shortening the 
speeches in this House will have the 
effect desired by hon. Members, and that 
it will not be necessary to lay down posi- 
tive and absolute Rules as to the length 
of time which should be occupied. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


In reply to Sir Ucutrep Kay-Suurrie- 
wortu (Lancashire, Clitheroe), 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, immediately Supply 
was concluded, the Local Government 
Bill and the Budget would be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman gave a 
reply from which two deductions might 
be made. He said that when the Votes 
in Supply had been gone through, the 
Local Government Bill and the Budget 
would be introduced. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean that the Budget 
would be taken before Easter ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had good 
reason to hope that it would be possible 
for the Government to bring forward the 
Budget before Easter; but, intheabsence 
of his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, he could not say gn 
what day it would be introduced. 


COMMONS—PURSUING GAME. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the sentence 
passed on the 29th of February by the 
Maidenhead magistrates on William 
Cartland and John Herbert, of £1 and 
10s., or 14 and seven days’ hard labour 
respectively, for the offence of trespass- 
ing on Pinkney’s Green Common in 
search of game, with two dogs, the only 
evidence against them being that of one 
gamekeeper, who stated that they beat 
some bushes on the common, turned up 
a hare, and that when the dogs ran after 
it they did not call them off; whether 
the prisoners declared that they called 
the dogs off, and that they had no inten- 
tion of searching for game, but were 
merely walking across the Common ; 
whether, as the men are poor, Cartland 
being obliged to get a week allowed in 
which to raise the money, ho will advise 
the magistrates to modify the sentence ; 
or, if either of them go to prison in 
default, he will order their release ; and, 
whether a freeholder and commoner on 
Pinkney’s Green Common is liable to 
be arrested by a gamekeeper if, when 
walking over the Common with a dog, 
it raises a hare, and he does not at once 
call it off ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a letter from the Ohairman of 
the Maidenhead Bench, from which I 
gather that both men were seen by the 
gamekeeper of the gentleman who has 
manorial rights over the Common beat- 
ing the furze bushes near the edge of 
the common with sticks for 20 minutes. 
They had two dogs with them. They 
found a hare, and both dogs and men 
gave chase, when the keeper showed 
himself. Neither of them was arrested 
by the keeper; but they appeared on 
summons in the ordinary way. Cart- 
land had several previous convictions 
against him. It does not seem to me to 
be a case which calls for any interference 
on my part. 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked whether com- 
moners had a right to walk over a 
common with dogs ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Olearly they 
have—supposing there is a right of way. 








191 Burgh Police and 
BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, When he pro- 

sed to proceed with the second read- 
ing of the Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) Bill? 

Tus LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities), in reply, said, the 
Bill had been before the House onag 
many occasions, and he proposed to take 
it up that night. 

Dr. CAMERON appealed to the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether it was 
desirable that a Bill of 250 pages and 
500 clauses, which was only delivered to 
Members on Saturday last, should be 
brought on the day after it was pre- 
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Health (Scotland) Bill. 


sented ; and, whether he would not grant 
Members interested in the subject a little 
reasonable delay to consider the Bill ? 
Tue FIRST LORD or trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, the Bill would not be 
brought on that night; but the hon. 
Gentleman was aware that it was chiefly 
a consolidating Bill. It was an old Bill, 
which had been before Parliament for 
several Sessions; but it would not be 


ood | taken that night. 


Dr. CAMERON said, the Bill raised 
a great number of important matters 
about disease and other controversial 
points, on which there ought to be an 
opportunity for discussion. When would 
the Bill be brought forward ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it would 
not be taken this week. 
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The Estimates for 1887-8 showed an anticipated expenditure of £15,305,700 
for effective, and £3,088,200 for non-effective services, making a total of 
£18,393,900. For the first time for eight years no Supplementary Estimates 
have been found to be necessary. 

Before making any comparison with the Estimates now submitted to 
Parliament, it should be remembered that the charge for naval ordnance has 
been transferred to the Navy Estimates, while the cost of the transport of troops 
by sea is now to be borne by the Army. If the same cqurse had been adopted 
in 1887-8, the Army Estimates for that year would have amounted to 
£16,882,319. 


For 1888-9 the Estimates show an expenditure of £16,700,300, of which 
£13,672,700 is for effective, and £3,027,600 for non-effective services. To this 
must be added the Ordnance Factories’ Vote for £30,000. It will thus be seen 
that, compared with last year’s Estimates, adjusted as above, the amount now 
required for the service of the Army shows a net decrease £152,019. 


I proceed now to an examination of the more important changes in our 
military organization and preparations which have taken place in the past year, 
and to the effect on the individual Votes resulting therefrom. 


I. 
ORGANIZATION AND ESTABLISHMENTS. 


It may be well to commence by a short explanation of the changes which 
have been rendered necessary by the re-organization of the War Office. These 
changes, I glad to say, are now practically complete. Their carrying out has 
entailed much labour on certain branches of the Department, and especially on 
the Permanent Under Secretary of State, to whom I am greatly indebted. Nor 
can I omit to mention the cordial and loyal co-operation of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, M.P., the late Surveyor General of Ordnance, in the initiation of 
these measures. 


The primary feature of the re-organization has been the abolition of the 
department of the Surveyor General of Ordnance, and the concentration of the 
whole administrative work of the Army in the hands of its chiefs, subject to the 
control of the Secretary of State. This most important change has now been 
carried out without friction, and the country has every reason to be grateful to 
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His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief and his Staff for the readiness 
with which, in the public interest, they have undertaken new, laborious, and 
responsible duties. Amongst the advantages which I anticipate from this 
alteration, I place first the fact that the Military Authorities will now be enabled 
to take a comprehensive view of the whole condition of the military resources of 
the country, of our requirements, and of the means available for meeting them. 
All the threads are in their own hands. Any scheme put forward by them 
should be founded upon full knowledge of all surrounding conditions, and the 
Secretary of State will be enable to rely upon them for advice as to the 
comparative importance of all proposals for Army expenditure. 


Secondly, the control of the department of the Financial Secretary is 
extended to all branches of the War Office. And it is gratifying to be able to 
quote from the Report of Sir M. W. Ridley’s Commission on Civil Establish- 
ments, which has been issued since the new scheme for the War Office was 
explained to Parliament, the recommendation that— 


“Tf the Financial Secretary of the War Office, and his chief adviser the Accountant 
General, were put into their proper functions as financially responsible for the whole of the 
Army expenditure, the Secretary of State would have a real grasp and control, which he does 
not now possess, over both Estimates and Votes.’”’-—(Paragraph 21.) 


The reform thus indicated has in fact been carried out, and has entailed great 
labour on the Financial Secretary. 


Thirdly, in aceordance with the statement made in Parliament last Session, 
the inspection of all warlike stores and armaments has been entirely separated 
from manufacture; and for the future any article produced either by the trade 
or in the Ordnance Factories will be equally subjected to the inspection of the 
Military Authorities before being passed into the Service. All the manufacturing 
establishments—except the Clothing Department—have been placed under the 
control of a single eal, who is termed the Director General of Ordnance 
Factories. It is intended that this Officer shall make an annual Report to the 
Secretary of State upon the work of his department, which will be presented to 
Parliament. 


It will be remembered that those two important chahges—namely, the 
separation of inspection from manufacture, and the placing of the Government 
Factories under a single head, are both in accordance with the recommendations 
of Lord Morley’s Committee on the Manufacturing Departments. 


The transfer to the Navy of the charge for Naval armaments, which 
I indicated in my last year’s statement, has involved the separation in all parts 
of the world of the stores intended for the use of the Army and the Navy respec- 
tively. Although this division is not yet quite complete, it is accomplished at all 
the more important stations, and the preparation of the necessary Returns is 
roceeding as rapidly as possible. The result is that for the first time the Army 
timates show approximately—as between the Army and Navy—the true 
cost of the services undertaken by and for the Army. 


The few changes proposed in the Establishments for the present year will 
be best explained in the course of a short review of our present state of 
organization. 

The preparation of schemes for the utilization of all our available forces in 
the Service or in the defence of the country has made considerable progress 
during the past year. This task presents greater difficulties with us than in 
most countries, because of the different conditions under which our forces are 
serving, and of the variety of contingencies against which the schemes have to 
provide. We have to be prepared for the possibility of one of those small wars 
so common in our history, of a larger expedition involving the despatch of one or 
two Army Corps, and also for the general defence of the country, of the 
Imperial fortresses and coaling stations, and of our commercial ports. 
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For the first object, it is thought to be essential that we should so 
organize our Army as to be able to despatch a small force, complete in every 
detail, on the shortest notice, without ing out a single man of the Reserves. 
For this purpose the Aldershot Division has been raised to a slightly higher 
establishment than before, the Cavalry regiments first for service now numbering 
707 (all ranks) with 424 horses, instead of 625 with 380 horses, and the eight 
Infantry battalions being maintained at an establishment of 1,010 (all ranks), 
whilst a reduction has been made in the numbers at the depéts. 


The only remaining changes in Establishment which it is necessary to 
notice here consist of an increase of 186 men in the Commissariat and Transport 
Corps, and a decrease of 200 in the Medical Staff Corps. 


The net result is that the increase in the Establishments, upon which the 
Estimates are based, amounts to 276 men. 


It is satisfactory to note that the Ist Class Army Reserve shows a steady and 
appreciable increase, the total on the Ist of January, 1887, being 46,858 ; whilst 
on the ist of January of this year it reached nearly 51,000 men. It is estimated 
that the transfers from the Colours to the Reserve during 1888 will number 
8,800. Owing, however, to the very large number of recruits enlisted 12 years 
ago, and who consequently complete 12 years’ service and become entitled to 
their discharge this year, the ‘‘ waste” from the Reserve will this year be 
exceptionally heavy, and will probably exceed the number transferred from the 
Colours. To meet this, to some extent, I have agreed to relax the regulations 
(which ap d somewhat unduly stringent) under which men join the ‘‘ Supple- 
mentary rve,’’ composed of soldiers who have completed 12 years’ service. 


It has been decided during the past year to enlist men for the Royal 
Engineers, the Commissariat and Transport Corps, and the Medical Staff Corps, 
for three years’ service only with the Colours. This is an important step, which 
will, as time goes on, materially increase the Reserve of these valuable corps. 


In the Memorandum attached to the Estimates of 1887-8 it was pointed out 
that a general review of our available forces showed that, with certain changes 
and additions, they would be sufficient to provide men for all our home and 
colonial garrisons, and also to furnish two Army Corps of Regular troops, 
together with a strong Cavalry Division, and the necessary troops to guard their 
line of communication. The two great deficiencies to be noted were in connection 
with our garrisons, and existed in the Garrison Artillery and in the Engineers. 
The present Estimates provide for the whole of the regular Garrison Artillery 
required by the mobilization scheme, at home and abroad, and for all the neces- 
sary Submarine Miners. The only remaining deficiency consists of four companies 
of Fortress Engineers, which it is not proposed to raise this year. 


A mobilization involves the calling out of the Reserves necessary to raise 
the different units to war strength. It cannot, therefore, be effected without the 
previous determination of the places at which these are to be armed and equipped, 
the provision at such places of the necessary clothing, arms, accoutrements, and 
equipments, the selection of the ports of embarkation, and the storing at those 
ports of the ammunition, tents, vehicles, and supplies requisite to complete the 
outfit for war. In all these particulars considerable progress has been made 
during the past year. 


The whole of the units necessary to complete the organization of two Army 
Corps, a Cavalry Division, and troops for the communications, are now actually 
in existence, with the exception of some deficiencies in the Departmental Corps, 
which could, however, be rapidly filled up on an emergency; and, in calculating 
the numbers required, a full allowance has been made for weeding out young 
soldiers and those who are likely to be physically unfit for active service. The 

laces of mobilization and of embarkation have been selected, and each unit 
Sian exactly where it will have to go when the order to mobilize is given, 
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For the Ist Army Corps, the Cavalry Division, and the troops for the Line 
of Communication, the whole of the necessary outfit, including clothing, arms, 
accoutrements, equipments, tents, stores, supplies, and vehicles, might have beea 
said to be practically complete, except that every month produces new demands 
and alterations, and some of the transport matériel is not of the newest pattern. 
For the remaining troops it is partly in existence, and could probably be com- 
pleted without serious delay; but this must, to some extent, depend on the 
country in which operations were anticipated. 


These stores have been hitherto, to a great extent, concentrated in large 
depéts. The arrangements for the decentralization of a large portion of them, 
which is indispensable to avoid delay and confusion, are being proceeded with. 
I may mention in particular that it has been decided to utilize the great facilities 
afforded by Southamptor as a port of embarkation, and to relieve the Dockyard 
at Portsmouth from being encumbered by the requirements of the Army at a 
time when its resources would probably be required for naval purposes alone. 
The recent transfer of the offices of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Com- 
pany to the Thames has enabled us to hire the necessary store accommodation 
at Southampton, and the transfer of the stores will shortly be effected. 


The decentralization of clothing and equipment stores, which, without great 
care and constant inspection, deteriorate very rapidly, presents questions of 
difficulty, owing to the variety of the patterns and of the numbers to be provided ; 
and no solution has yet been arrived at. In the meantime, the issue from the 
central depét, where the reserve is at present stored, could be accomplished with 
rapidity. 

There is one general principle which, I think, should be borne steadily in 
mind in considering all questions of stores, and that is that while we should 
keep up fully sufficient stores of articles which take time to produce or to procure, 
no advantage arises from maintaining large reserves of goods which can be 
rapidly obtained from the open market in times of emergency. For these we 
should rely on the vast producing powers of this country. And this principle 
applies, not only to stores, but also, in some cases, to personnel. There are 
certain auxiliary services to an army, such as the Postal Oorps, the Railway 
Corps, the Telegraph Oorps, and the like, which we can largely expand from 
Volunteer organizations at any moment. In the case of all such corps, our proper 
policy would seem to be to keep up only the smallest departmental cadres, 
and to fall back in war time on the large Reserves furnished by these 
organizations. 


The problem of providing on an emergency an adequate supply of horses at 
a moderate cost, and of avoiding the enhancement of price which a sudden 
demand for large numbers would inevitably cause, cannot yet be said to have 
been solved. The experiment that is being tried is that of inviting owners of 
horses, suitable for military purposes, to enter into a provisional agreement, 
undertaking to sell their horses to the Government, when called upon, at a given 
price, receiving in virtue of such agreement an annual fee for every horse. If 
this or any other voluntary scheme should fail—which, I think, need hardly be 
anticipated—the only course remaining will be to put in force those powers of 
compulsory requisition which are contained in existing Acts of Parliament, 
supplemented by any further provisions which may be necessary. 


The systematic organization of the troops available for our home defence has 
also made some ae pom The variety of conditions under which the Auxiliary 
Forces—upon whom our main reliance must necessarily be placed—serve, makes 
this a task of difficulty. It is of primary importance that the troops, and 
especially the Artillery, should be familiarized with the works they would, on an 
emergency, have to defend, and with the guns they would have to serve. Accord- 
ingly, the General Officers commanding districts have been directed to frame 
their proposals for the training of Volunteer Corps with a special view to attaining 
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this object. But time will be required to accomplish this ; for the local exigencies 
of defence sometimes necessitate the supply of contingents from very distant 
corps, whether of Militia or Volunteers. We are, however, making special 
endeavours to foster the increase of each particular arm in the neighbourhood of 
the locality where it is required, and to discourage any enlargement of the 
number of Infantry Volunteer Corps. Arrangements have been made for the 
formation of 21 Volunteer Batteries of Position, the guns being offered on the 
condition of their being efficiently horsed on a certain number of occasions. 


The great progress made in recent years in the art of submarine mining has 
necessitated the organization of special corps of Engineers, both of Militia and 
Volunteers, as well as in the Regular Servics, for this purpose. We have eve: 
reason to think that in all the localities where this form of defence is waite, 
the necessary force can be raised; and provision has been made in the Estimates 
for raising 10 additional companies for the defence of the. principal mercantile 


ports. 

Lastly, the organization and registration of transport for all those of our 
Volunteer Forces which are not required for purely garrison purposes has made 
some progress. A small grant is being offered to certain corps this year- on 
condition of their producing efficient regimental transport for inspection on fixed 
occasions. We anticipate most useful results from it; and even where no grant 
is offered, there is reason to hope that, in agricultural districts, at any rate, all 
the transport which is necessary can be registered for active service. 


Turning now to the general condition of the Auxiliary Forces, as apart from 
the position they occupy in the mobilization scheme, I am glad to be able to 
report a steady improvement in efficiency in all branches. 


An unsatisfactory feature, however, is a decrease in the enrolled strength of 
the Militia. For the last four years there has been a regular increase of recruits, 
but on the Ist of January 1888 the enrolled strength was less by 1,770 non- 
commissioned officers and men than on the same date in 1887. No other cause 
has been assigned than a greater facility in procuring work. On the other hand 
the percentage of loss by desertion was lower, and the confidential Reports are 
very satisfactory as regards the physique, conduct, and training of the men. The 
supply of officers has always been a cause of some anxiety; but this year the Re- 
turns are most satisfactory, showing that although 190 Officers passed into the 
Regular Army, being 40 more than usual, the Militia is able to reckon upon 132 
more Officers than in the previous year. 


The result of the musketry training of the Militia has never been so good as 
at present. 21,203 more men were exercised in 1877 than in the previous year, 
and 111 full battalions as against 60. Only 9 battalions have been unable to go 
through their musketry instruction for want of range accommodation. The 
standard of shooting shows considerable advance. 


The present system of drilling Militia recruits at the head-quarters of the 
cluanhal districts has tended to affiliate the men more closely to the Regular 
troops. Some difficulty has arisen in certain cases as to the place of training of 
Militia battalions, the localities interested being, not unnaturally, reluctant that 
any change should be made. I have felt it to be my duty to be mainly guided in 
this matter by considerations of military efficiency. 


The depression in agriculture still continues to affect the Yeomanry, and it 
appears from the Reports of the Inspectors that—especially in the northern 
districts—recruits are beginning to be more largely drawn from the class of trades- 
men than of farmers. The general efficiency of the force has, however, un- 
doubtedly increased. In the northern district a scheme of mounted ambulance 
detachments has been started in several regiments, and in the midland counties 
two regiments underwent their training in camp instead of in. a town; an 
experiment attended with marked success, and which I should be glad to see 
extended when suitable ground can be procured. 
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All branches of the Volunteer Force have made substantial progress during 
the past year. Its numbers are higher than at any previous period of its 
existence ; the Reports speak favourably of its discipline and efficiency, while the 
various developments, which have been already described, testify to the general 
desire to fit themselves for all possible requirements which pervades all 
Volunteers. An illustration of this may be found in the ready and energetic 
manner in which, in all parts of the country, they are preparing themselves to 
comply with the conditions to be attached in future to the Capitation Grant. It 
will be remembered that it has been decided that (after the year 1887-8, which 
was to be a year of grace and transition) the whole Capitation Grant, increased in 
amount to 35s., is mainly to depend upon efficiency in shooting. All men, with 
the exception of recruits, are to pass out of the 3rd class in musketry in order to 
obtain the grant. And, although the last annual Returns of Musketry cannot, for 
various reasons, be taken as affording any very valuable test, yet the reports 
which reach us from all parts of the country tend to show that the recent change 
will conduce to greater efficiency in musketry without operating with undue 
severity. Several modifications in the regulations have, moreover, been made to 
meet certain difficulties which have been pointed out. The most important of 
these relates to ranges. There can be no doubt that in all large towns, and even 
in some country districts, the provision of ranges is becoming a more and more 
serious question. Accordingly, a Committee has made special inquiry into the 
matter, and, in accordance with their recommendation, the use of screened, and 
even of underground ranges, will, under certain restrictions, be authorized in the 
case of corps which find great difficulty in obtaining their practice at open ranges. 
A concession has also been made to meet the loss, which a corps might otherwise 
have sustained, by the admission of a recruit who turned out to be incapable of 

etting into the 2nd class. Provided that he is efficient in drill, a Capitation 
Grant of 10s. will be given for the second and third year, so as to enable the 
value of his outfit to be recovered. 


Amongst other interesting examples of the great desire existing in the 
Volunteer Force for improved efficiency, to which the War Office is prepared to 
offer every encouragement,‘I may mention that. Mounted Infantry detachments 
have been added to several Volunteer battalions, and that cyclist sections have 
been formed in many corps. One separate corps of cyclists has also been 
authorized, and is in process of organization. A much larger sum than usual has 
been asked for, this year, to enable Volunteers to drill with the Regular Army; 
and it is hoped that 15,000 Volunteers will be enabled to profit by this excellent 
method of improving in military efficiency. There can be no doubt that the con- 
nection of the Auxiliary Forces with the Regular Army is annually becomin 
closer, and will be much encouraged by the increasing interest now taken by al 
Officers commanding districts in that branch of their duties which concerns the 
Auxiliary Forces, and by the fact that all are now assigned a definite and 
responsible share in the common defence of the country. 


The increased Capitation Grant, and the other grants which have been made 
to increase the efficiency of the force, make a substantial addition to the 
Estimates to which I cannot believe that any objection will be raised. There is, 
however, an aspect of it to which attention should be called. These increasing 
grants of public money are in some districts killing local contributions, of which 
it is, in the interests of the force, most desirable that they should continue to 


have the assistance. 


The improvement of the arms in the hands of the troops is receiving serious 
attention. The manufacture of the new 12-pr. field gun is proceeding steadily. 
Tn the course of the financial yeur all the batteries of the two Army-Corps, and 
one other battery, will be armed with this very excellent weapon. 


After a careful and exhaustive examination of the numberless inventions put 
before them, the Small-Arms Committee, presided over by Major-General Philip 
Smith, C.B., have submitted a magazine rifle for approval. The magazine is 
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detachable, and of very simple construetion. The calibre is -303, experience 
having proved to the Committee that equally effective results can be obtained 
with this as with the originally proposed bore of -4. The rifle having been 
rovisionally approved by my military advisers, a certain number are being made 
or final trial by the troops under all conditions. Without this it would be 
imprudent to commence manufacture on a large scale, and it may undoubtedly 
suggest minor alterations of advantage. It will then be necessary to prepare the 
machinery required for the manufacture of the arm. These preliminary steps 
will, as I am advised, prevent the completion of many rifles during the present 
year. If however, Parliament thinks fit to vote the necessary money (and the 
total cost will be heavy) a large number can be constructed in 1889, and there is 
every reason to hope that our Army will be equipped with a magazine rifle 
almost as quickly as—and with an arm superior to that of—any other nation. 


In the meantime it is impossible to discontinue the manufacture of Martini- 
Henry rifles, or the conversion of Enfield-Martini rifles to the bore of °45. Not 
only will they be required for the Regular Army until the new rifle is ready for 
them ; but it must be anticipated that for some time to come they will remain the 
armament of the Militia and the Volunteers. 


The examination of all the weapons in the hands of our troops, promised 
during last Session, has steadily progressed. It has been found that a consider- 
able number of Martini-Henry rifles, naving been in use for many years, are 
worn out, and have to be replaced. The Reports upon the condition of the 
swords and bayonets present some very curious results. It is sufficient here to 
say that the inefficient weapons have been replaced; and that it is intended in 
future, through the agency of the Inspection Branch, to examine the weapons in 
the hands of the Regular Army annually, and those afloat at the expiration of 
the period for which a ship is commissioned. It is hoped by these means to 
= their absolute efficiency according to any fair tests to which they may be 
snbjected. 


II. 
THE DEFENCES OF OUR PORTS AND COALING STATIONS. 


For several successive years Votes have been taken in the Army Estimates 
for the works of defence at our coaling stations; and a scheme with respect to 
them has been accepted by Parliament, and is now being carried out. No public 
statement has, however, yet been made as to the defences of our ports generally, 
though it has been known, and was, indeed, explained to Parliament by the 
present First Lord of the Treasury, that a large expenditure thereon would 
eventually be required. In preparing the Estimates for the present year, the 
Government have felt it to be their duty to consider carefully the position of our 
defences in all parts of the Empire. There is, no doubt, a general feeling that 
the chief endeavour of this country should be devoted to ensuring the permanent 
superiority of our Navy; but that Navy, however strong, is deprived of a large 
part of its liberty of action unless the principal ports at home and abroad, avail- 
able for coaling or refitting, are made so strong as to be reasonably safe—even in 
the absence of the Fleet—against any probable attacks. The difficulty of effecting 
this has been much increased of late years by the enormous range and power of 
the guns now carried, even by unarmoured cruisers. It is true that the develop- 
ment of torpedo defence, both from stationary points and from ships, and the 
improvements in submarine mining, provide a comparatively reliable and 
economical means of checking the approach of a hostile vessel. But, on the 
other hand, modern science furnishes the assailant with means of overcoming 
these obstacles, unless they are protected by a light armament of machine and 
quick-firing guns ; whilst the great range, precision, and penetration of the new 
types of heavy guns absolutely require that all ports likely to be subjected te 
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their attack should possess means of keeping them at a sufficient distance. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that the recent improvements in guns have 
completely altered the conditions and the power of a naval attack; and it has, 
in consequence, appeared to Her Majesty’s Government that a thorough examina- 
tion of the general state of our defences should no longer be delayed. 


With these observations, I now proceed to deal separately with the various 
classes of places to be defended, adopting the somewhat illogical but convenient 
division between (A) coaling stations, (B) military ports at home and abroad, and 
(C) mercantile ports in the United Kingdom. 


(A) Coattre Srations. 


First in order, I will take the defences of our selected coaling stations, both 
because these are the furthest advanced towards completion, and also because 
they have been subject to a more thorough and exhaustive scrutiny than has 
been the case with the other two categories of ports. In the proceedings of the 
recent Colonial Conference will be found, not only the principal portions of the 
Reports of Lord Carnarvon’s Commission of 1879—which, for the first time, laid 
down a comprehensive scheme for the defence of the principal coaling stations of 
the Empire—but also a full account of the work now being carried out in conse- 
quence of those Reports. The Commission examined very carefully into the 
relative importance of the different coaling stations throughout our Colonial 
Empire, and ended by selecting those which are now being defended. For the 

resent, at all events, I am of opinion that the list, as drawn up by them, must 
considered, with one or two exceptions, as complete. Ohanges in trade routes, 
increase of population, or other circumstances, may, after a time, bring into 
special prominence places hitherto considered as of minor importance. But the 
points where works are now being executed were chosen after the most searching 
examination; and the primary duty of any Government at the present time 
appears to be to complete as rapidly as possible the task which has already been 
taken in hand. One very important addition to the list has, however, been made, 
to which I shall presently refer. 

A scheme based on the recommendations of the Commission for the defence 
of our coaling stations was first laid before Parliament in 1884. Since then a 
fuller knowledge of the requirements of each place to be defended, and of the 
defences now thought essential by professional opinion, and still more the great 
cost of modern breech-loading armaments—at that time imperfectly developed— 
have largely added, as was foreseen by the Royal Commission, to the estimates 
of the necessary expenditure. 

The addition to the list of stations drawn up in 1884, to which I have just 
alluded, is that of Table Bay. The original scheme laid before Parliament made 
no financial provision for the defence of this important harbour ; but I venture to 
think that my action in including it among the stations to be protected will not 
meet with disapproval. This work, therefore, has also been undertaken, and an 
agreement with regard to it was entered into with Sir Thomas Upington during 
the Colonial Conference last year. Its execution has been expedited as much as 
possible, though the completion of the necessary works depends upon the Colonial 
Government. 

With this exception, the programme which was prepared four years ago 
remains substantially unaltered, and has been carried out by means of annual 
Votes, which have averaged about £200,000 a-year. 


The following table will give a clear idea of the work already done :— 
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From this table it will be seen that the Imperial expenditure remaining 
upon this service for works and armaments is £493,495. But*this sum does not 
represent all that is necessary. It is much to be regretted that the original 
statement of the cost of protecting our coaling stations, which was made to 
Parliament in 1884, contained no allusion to certain items upon which outlay 
will be required. It made no provision whatever for the increased barrack 
accommodation necessary for the garrisons. At St. Lucia, for instance, where 
everything has to be created, the erection for the new defences, just about to be 
commenced, involves the simultaneous erection of barracks. At other places 
additions to existing barracks, or the adaptation of other buildings to the purpose, 
are required. It is impossible to form an absolutely accurate estimate of the sum 
required to complete the barracks necessary for the requisite garrisons for the 
coaling stations. The outside estimate of gross expenditure now before me amounts 
to £750,000. But the contributions from some Colonies, andthe” proceeds of 
the sale of properties to be vacated in others, have to be taken into account. 
I am, however, assured that the best estimate possible under the circumstances 
gives the sum necessary to meet immediate necessities, and without the expendi- 
ture of which it would be impossible to garrison our coaling stations 
satisfactorily, as £350,000. 

Again, there is the submarine mining defence of these stations, and the 
light armament necessary to protect it. This work has been carried on steadily 
during the last two years; and has, at several stations, made very satisfactory 
progress. £165,609 has already been expended on this service, and in order to 
complete it, £66,451 for buildings, ships, and stores will be required. 

Taking, therefore, the Estimates given above, we may assume that the 
minimum sum necessary from Imperial funds to place our coaling’ stations 
in a condition to properly resist the kind of attack they might anticipate in 
war is— 

£ 


Works and armaments. . ee e» 433,495 
Barracks. , ee °° ee ee 850,000 
Submarine mines, stores, &c. .. ee 66,451 


Total .. oe »» 909,946 


eel 





(B.) Mitirarny Ports. 


These ports, at home and abroad, include the great military fortresses for 
the protection of our arsenals and dockyards and certain other places which 
require protection on account of their value to the Navy. The question 
of their defence has long engaged the attention of Parliament which, under 
Lord Palmerston’s advice, provided large sums of money for their fortifications. 
It is, perhaps, characteristic of the want of thoroughness which has ‘oo often 
marked our military preparations, that the cost of the armaments, corre- 
sponding to these fortifications, which was to have been borne on the Annual 

timates, was not provided till a later period. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that these preparations, dilatory though they may have been, did for a 
considerable time answer the purpose of their author, and give protection to 
our Arsenals and Dockyards. But of late years the problem of the defence of 
fortresses has become more complicated. The power of the guns on board 
foreign ironclads, and carried even by comparatively “small vessels, necessitates 
a este and, in some cases, an almost complete reconstruction of our defences. 
Echemes have accordingly been prepared for the requisite alterations. They 
have been from time to time revised and extended; though the system of 
organization recently prevailing at the War Office seems to me to have been 
singularly ill-caloulated to promote a comprehensive, and, at the same time, a 
critical examination of the whole subject. Eventually, the Estimates, pre- 
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in full detail, which were presented to me in 1887, amounted to the 
following sums for the military ports :— P 





For works om a als .. 1,561,302 
For armaments and ammunition .. 1,576,500 
3,137,802 

To this must be added the cost of submarine 

mining defence— 
; £ 
Total Estimate .. .. 472,939 
Completed up to 31st March 

1887 .. «se es 415,982 

Required to complete oe ee 56,957 


os 


Total ee ee .» 3,194,759 
The amount therefore of, say, £3,200,000, may be taken to represent the 
total sum then put forward as necessary to place the military ports in a 
satisfactory state of defence. 


(C.) Mercantitz Ports. 


The examination which took place into the defences of our military ports 
led also to the consideration of the condition of the principal mercantile ports 
of the United Kingdom, some of which were wholly unprotected; while the 
remainder had to rely upon armaments rapidly becoming obsolete. The result 
of this inquiry, in which the Earl of Morley and Lord Wolseley took a prominent 
part, was the preparation of plans for the improvement of their defences. The 
Estimates for this purpose have not been worked out in the same detail as in 
the case of the military ports; but the figures laid before me in 1887 are as 
follows :— « 


For works ., i - ee 735,000 
For armaments ee ee ++ 1,022,000 


1,757,000 
To this must be added the cost of submarine 
mining defence— 


£ 
Total Estimates .. +» 815,954 
Expended up to 31st March 
ee a oe a ee 





Required to complete oe -» 181,511 
Total ss sw 08 2j008,611 


which may be considered as the expenditure then recommended for mercantile 
ports. 


All these Estimates were based upon the prices current at the time they 
were made. They did not include any provision for guard boats, now i 
as an important factor in submarine mining defence, nor for the installation of 
the Brennan torpedo. Additions may probably have to be made for increase 
in barrack accommodation ; though this is somewhat mixed up with the larger 
question of the reconstruction of some of our existing ethno a work which 


cannot be very long postponed. Nor would it be right, in attempting a complete 
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review of what lies before us, to omit mention of the fact that the maintenance 
of these works and armaments will necessarily involve an increased annual 
charge upon the Estimates of the year; although part of it, in the case of 
certain coaling stations, will no doubt be borne by the Colonial Governments. 


The best mode of dealing with these very costly proposals was a difficult 
one to solve. In one case, that namely of the coaling stations, the examination 
already made by a Koyal Commission has been so thorough, and the spree | 
at my disposal so complete, that it has been possible to decide upon what should 
be undertaken without further inquiry. This cannot be said, however, with 
regard to the proposals for the defence either of the military or the mercantile 
ports. A scrutiny of these disclosed the fact that mixed up with demands of the 
most vital and urgent importance were proposed alterations, either comparatively 
unimportant in themselves, or to be inttoducéd at places of minor consequence 
in the general scheme of the defences of this country. It, therefore, appeared 
desirable that such a comprehensive and business-like examination of these 
proposals should be made from every point of view, together with such a careful 
and independent consideration of the particular circumstances of each port to 
be defended, as would enable the Government to lay a scheme before Parlia- 
ment, for which they could make themselves in every respect responsible. 





The Government accordingly requested the following gentlemen to under- 
take, with the Secretary of State, the duty of making this examination :— 


Sir Frederick Bramwell, M. Inst. C.E. 
Sir W. H. Houldsworth, Bart., M.P. 
Mr. J. W. Lowther, M.P. 

Mr. 8. Whitbread, M.P. 

Mr. E. R. Wodehouse, M.P. 

Mr. G. L. Ryder. 


(representing the Treasury), 
and (to represent naval and military opinion) 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir E. B. Hamley, M.P., K.O.B. 


and 
Admiral Si W. M. Dowell, K.0.B. 


This Committee held a large number of sittings, and made a minute 
examination of the subject. Their Report, omitting all detail of a confidential 
character, and shortly summarizing their conclusions, is now presented to 
Parliament. 


It will be seen from this Report that the Committee, having considered 
the relative importance of all the proposals laid before them, determined to 
indicate the improvements which the evidence had shown to be, in the case 
of the military and mercantile ports, most urgently required. 


They believed, and in this opinion they are supported by my military 
advisers, that it is not desirable at the present time to make public the details 
of the improvements proposed in our defences; but, having carefully examined 
into them, they recommended, unanimously and very strongly, that the most 

t works, at an expenditure of not less than £1,500,000, should be under- 
taken with as little delay as possible. 


As regards the mercantile ports, they expressed the opinion that the 
work of submarine mining defence—for which, I am happy to say, the necessary 
volunteers appear to be readily coming forward in the localities where they are 
required—should be completed as speedily as possible, and protected, as in all 
other cases, by the necessary light armament of quick-firing guns. But they 
were also unanimously of opinion that, in undertaking any other works of 
defence necessary at these ports, the Government is entitled to expect the 
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co-operation of the localities which are to be so largely benefited by the 
protection of their trade. 

Since this Report was presented, which in its original form took place in 
the autumn, Her Majesty’s Government have considered the whole question of 
the defences of our ports and coaling stations from the point of view of what is 
necessary, and what it is possible to do without loss of time; and the con- 
clusions to which they have come may be stated generally as follows :— 


(1.) That the works and armaments which are vitally necessary for the 
protection of our arsenals and our commerce should be at once 
undertaken, and prosecuted with the least possible delay. 


(2.) That any scheme for this purpose should be submitted to Parlia- 
ment as a whole, in order that the consent of Parliament having . 
been once obtained, the necessary works may proeeed without 
any hindrance. yp a 


(3.) That the whole of the expense of the lighter armaments, of 
ammunition, and other more perishable material, should be 
borne upon the Annual Estimates; while that of the works and 
buildings and of the heavier armaments is of a sufficiently perma- 
nent character to render it right to follow the general lines of the 
precedent of the Military Forces Localization Act, 1872, and, by 
placing the expenditure under statutory authority, keep it outside 
the ordinary Estimates. 


The scheme which we now, therefore, submit to Parliament is based upon a 
programme which, we have every reason to hope, can be completed within three 
years. The time necessary for building and for the construction of heavy guns 
makes it improbable that any less period wilt suffice; but, on the other hand, we 
trust that the time named will not be exceeded, and every effort will be used to 
finish them as speedily as possible. 

First, we propose to complete, as quickly as possible, the works and arma- 
ments at the coaling stations within the acce ted p rogramme ; and, in addition, 
to provide the armament for King George’s oe and Thursday Island, which 
was asked for by the Colonial representatives at the recent Colonial Conference, 
In addition, the submarine mining defences will be perfected, and the absolutely 
necessary barrack accommodation provided. 

We propose to undertake the most urgent requirements of our great military 
ports, in accordance with the general lines laid down by my Committee, and to 
complete the submarine mining defences. 

And, lastly, we propose to finish the submarine mining defences of our 
— mercantile ports, and to supply the light armament necessary to protect 
them. 

The details of this scheme have been submitted to me by my military 
advisers. Ifit is to be completed within three years, it is absolutely necessary to 
commence operations as soon as possible. Indeed, in the case of one, and that 
the most important defect of all, we have not felt justified in delaying the attempt 
at a remedy, and the necessary works for this purpose are already in a very 
forward state. 

The subjoined table shows the general character of the works which it is 
proposed to carry out. 
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Estimated cost 
Estimated cost of works Estimated at present 
and buildings. cost at prices of ma- 
present chine and 
* ices, quick-firing Total. 
Defence wor eavy guns, torpe- 
and buildings. | Barracks. guns. does, and am- 
munition. 
, 

1. Military Ports— £ £ £ £ £ 
Portsmouth ., 78,410 ee 106,370 167,965 352,745 
Plymouth.. .. 103,590 a 78,940 51,500 234,030 
The Thames .. 
| No eal } 119,276 sn 60,380 44,910 224,566 
Harwich .. 21,630 o* 23,440 22,440 67,510 
Malta.. se 46,340 ee 76,730 93,720 216,790 
Gibraltar .. 26,300 ee 51,635 29,935 107,870 
Bermuda ., .. 16,193 he “ 6,120 22,313 
Halifax .. .. 70,600 - 17,290 | 12,450 100,340 
Minor Ports .. 33,701 $6 17,390 | 30,050 81,141 
Strengthening 95,000 os ee oe 96,000 

magazines. 
Position - find- 50,000 -~ a 15,000 65,000 
ing stations. 
Minor services 85,000 ee ee 57,000 142,000 
at various sta- 
tions. 
Total .. 746,040 ss 432,175 531,090 1,709,305 

2. Coaling stations 139,005¢ 350,000 220,265 126,455 835,725* 

3. Mercantile Ports 92,405 6 oe 141,885 234,290 

4. For incidental 220,110 ee ee oe 220,110 

works and ar- 
maments. 
Grand total| 1,197,560 360,000 652,440 | 799,430 2,999,430 

















* The difference between this amount and the sum of £909,916 shown in table on page 10 
is caused by the fact that certain reserves of ammunition estimated for in the latter table are 
not included above. 

+ This includes submarine mining buildings. 


The total sum to be provided will be seen to be £2,999,430, of which 
£799.430 is uired for ammunition, submarine mining stores, and lighter 
armaments, This latter sum must be provided in the Estimates of the next two 
or three years. In the year 1888-9, £305,000 is included for this purpose ; but 
the precise amount to be taken in each year depends upon the progress made 
with the manufacture of the necessary guns, which must be sent out with all 
necessary equipments. Proposals as to the means of providing the remaining 
sum of £2,200,000 will shortly be laid before Parliament. 


It will be fully understood that the scheme now submitted does not pretend 
to be an exhaustive one, or to complete all the defences which the military 
authorities think necessary, and desire to see carried out. What it does aim at 
is to carry out, in the next three years, or, in other words, as quickly as possible, 
all the most urgent of these defences ; while the very rapid progress of military 
science from the defensive as well as the offensive point of view, makes it, in our 
opinion, eminently desirable that Parliament should have the opportunity, before 
the end of that period, of judging of the results achieved, m- of forming an 
opinion as to the further steps which may be necessary to give that security to 
our arsenals and our commerce which is essential to our national existence. 
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It only remains for me to explain what we hope to accomplish during the 
coming year. 

We hope that all the guns required for the defence of the coaling stations, 
with the exception of two where the work is only just undertaken, will be ready 
to be sent out. The works, whose progress depends upon the Imperial Govern- 
ment, will be pushed forward with every endeavour, that they may all be ready 
for the guns when received. The programme for the coaling stations ought, 
therefore, to be very nearly completed. The remaining expenditure of the year 
will be mainly devoted to improving the defences of Portsmouth and the Thames. 








Il. 
ESTIMATES. 


The explanations already given will enable the changes proposed in the 
Estimates for the present year to be more readily followed. Speaking generally, 
the form of the Votes (except Vote 12) remains unaltered. Ta accordance with 
a promise made last year, tables are published as a supplement to the Estimates, 
showing the true cost of each separate service and institution connected with the 
Army. This has — the necessity of entirely recasting the present form of 
the Estimates, which was adopted as the most convenient for accounting 
Lee ae but I should, in any case, have been reluctant to have introduced— 
while a Committee of Inquiry was sitting—any such vital changes in form as 
would have made a fair comparison with previous years more difficult than 
before. The information thus given for the first time will enable the cost of each 
special institution to be minutely examined. All the Votes, as to which practical 
suggestions of economy have been made, have undergone special and detailed 
scrutiny during the past year. That this has not been without result is shown by 
the fact that, although the numbers on the establishment are slightly greater than 
last year, no less than 18 Votes out of 25 show a reduction of expenditure. 


The changes in organization already described have necessitated a complete 
reconstruction of Vote 12 for warlike and other stores, which in its old form was 
certainly not very intelligible. In order to maintain full Parliamentary control 
over the manufacturing departments, a separate Vote is submitted for the 
Ordnance Factories. The principle on which it is framed is as follows :— 


The price of the articles produced by the Ordnance Factories will no longer 
be based upon what has been technically known as Balance Sheet No 1, but will 
be, to all the departments to which they are furnished, the actual cost of 
manufacture and inspection, with the addition of a percentage for depreciation of 
buildings and machinery. The Army, the Navy, the Colonies, and India, will 
advance from time to time to the Ordnance Factories the sums required for the 
manufacture of the articles ordered by them; and the balance only, being the cost 
of new buildings properly chargeable to capital, will be included in this 
Vote. 

The new Vote 12 omits the cost of naval armaments, and of the establish- 
ments of the Ordnance Factories, and ner in a simple form the actual cost of 
all the armaments and stores supplied to the Army, either by the Government 
Departments or by private contract, and of their inspection. The organization 
required for some form of inspection has always existed, but from the way in 
which the Vote has hitherto been framed, it has been impossible to trace the 
gross cost of the inspection and proof of stores and armaments. These now 
appear on the face of the Vote, and the contributions for this service paid by the 
Navy, the Colonies, and India, are treated as appropriations in aid. I have been 
compelled to make two additions to it. The object of the first is to carry out the 
pledge given last Session, that all weapons in the hands of the troops shall be 
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by the military authorities before being issued for service, and afterwards 
periodically inspected. And, secondly, the Report of Sir J. F. Stephen’s Com- 
mission, and more recently that of the Judge Advocate General, have pointed out 
great imperfections in the inspection of leather goods, to which I hope to apply 
an effective remedy. The Vote is also swollen by the transfer to it of the cost of 
certain inspectors who have hitherto appeared under Vote 9. Lastly, it is 
attempted to show, in the case of all ordnance stores, the amount required for 
annual maintenance as distinguished from equipment and reserves. The net 
increase in the Vote this year is £97,624, which is entirely accounted for by the 
large amount taken for light armaments and ammunition at our principal 
ports. ' 


The Works Vote (13) also is largely affected by the new scheme of 
organization. It shows a decrease of £122,312, but it must be remembered that 
the whole cost of buildings and repairs, for the manufacturing departments of the 
Army, has been transferred from this Vote to that for the Ordnance Factories ; 
and also that the scheme now put forward for the improvements in the defences 
of our ports provides for the execution of all the works and buildings necessary 
for that purpose, but which hitherto have been borne upon this Vote. In order, 
therefore, to make a fair comparison with previous years, we must deduct from 
the net amount of this Vote in 1887-8—viz., £862,300— 


Cost of works at the manufacturing establish- £ 
ments, Parts I., II., and III. .. ic 96,688 
Cost of works of defence and submarine 
mining buildings at coaling stations .. 77,200 
Cost of submarine mining buildings at home 9,000 


Total ee ee ee 182,888 


Leaving a balance of £679,412, with which we have to compare the net 
amount taken in 1888-89 of £643,300. Tho true result, therefore, is a reduction 
of £36,112. 


The only Votes which show a substantial increase are Vote 1, (£44,175), 
which is raised in consequence of the reduction in the Egyptian contribution 
£90,000), which, however, is compensated for by reduced expenditure on other 
otes; Vote 7, which is swollen by the increased capitation grant to the 
Volunteers and by other concessions amounting in all to about £65,700; and 
Vote 11, for which, owing to the larger stock of materials available last year, we 
are now compelled to ask an increase of £15,600. 


On the other hand there are decreases to record on many Votes. 


I stated last year that the general improvement in the education of the 
country was beginning to tell upon the special charges for this purpose in the 
Army, and it was therefore necessary to consider whether some economy could 
not be effected in Vote 14. The Parliamentary Under Secretary of State has 
examined the subject from all points of view with the assistance of a strong 
Oommittee, and has made recommendations which have been adopted. 


For the regimental adult schools now existing, involving a schoolmaster on 
the establishment of every regiment, garrison schools have been substituted. 


As regards adults, the compulsory system of education which, so far as the 
fourth-class certificate is concerned, has hitherto prevailed with very unsatis- 
factory results, has been abolished ; every encouragement being given to soldiers 
to attend school voluntarily. The effect of this alteration in many cases already 
appears to exceed expectation. These changes will enable a reduction to be 
made in the number of Army schoolmasters and school assistants. 
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The elder children who have hitherto been taught by the regimental 
schoolmaster will in future attend the nearest garrison school, care being taken 
that they have not an inconvenient distance to walk. For the education of 
infants it is proposed to appoint the wives of non-commissioned officers as acting 
schoolmistresses at a reduced salary and without allowances or pension, instead of 
employing trained schoolmistresses to perform the very elementary work now 
required, 


The Normal School at Chelsea has been abolished. 


These, with other changes of less importance, have enabled a reduction to be 
made in the Vote for the present year, so far as Army schools is concerned, of 
£6,905 ; and it is expected that the ultimate saving will be very considerable. 


I am also causing — to be made into the administration of Sandhurst 
and Woolwich. The only decision which has hitherto been arrived at with 
respect to these institutions is that, on the occurrence of vacancies, the offices of 
Governor and Commandant will in both cases be amalgamated, effecting a saving 
of £2,900 a-year. 


The cost of the Army Medical Department (Vote 4) has undergone careful 
examination ; the rapid growth of the charge for non-effective services having 
called special attention to the present system. The scale of remuneration now 
in force was adopted on the Report of a Committee, which sat in 1878, to 
consider the grievances of the department, and the disinclination of the 

rofession to enter its ranks. But it is obvious that a system which offers 
inducements to officers to retire upon a pension, after only 20 years’ service, is 
expensive to the State, and not even acceptable to that large section of the 
profession who, while feeling themselves unfitted for further service abroad, are 
ready and anxious to continue their duties at home stations. It is proposed to 
utilize in this manner the services of a large number of retired Officers, and 
further not to allow any Medical Officer to retire on the pension attached to his 
rank until he has served in it for a reasonable period. By these means a large 
reduction will be effected in the pension list; while, by extending the term of 
foreign service by one year, and by other steps now under consideration, we hope 
to make a considerable reduction in the establishment. For the present, therefore, 
all admissions to the Service are suspended, and it is probable that by the end 
of the financial year 28 Officers will have been absorbed. The net result this 
year is a saving of £19,100; but the effect of these changes, especially upon the 
Non-Effective Votes, will be more marked in future years. 


The Vote for the War Office (Vote 16), in spite of the increased cost of the 
Intelligence Department, caused by the seconding of the Officers employed in it— 
a step very strongly recommended before the recent Parliamentary Committee— 
and of the transfer to that Vote of the charge for the Inspector General of 
Remounts, shows a decrease of £1,200. Any attempt to effect an extensive 
re-organization of the clerical staff at the present time would add largely to the 
pension list, and cause a large temporary increase of expenditure. The position 
of this establishment is well described by the Royal Commission on Civil Depart- 
ments, who, in objecting to the great multiplicity of classes of clerks at the War 
Office, point out that it has resulted partly from frequent re-organizations, and 
partly from the automatic growth of salaries and pensions resulting from the 
introduction of a large number of clerks at the time of the Crimean War. The 
retirements, however, which will necessarily take place in the course of the next 
few years will admit of the formation of an establishment, less costly and more 
suited to the special requirements of the War Office. 

The reduction just alluded to has been arrived at by a careful redistribu- 
tion of work, and the automatic growth of salaries has been compensated for 


by a decrease in the establishment, the places of four higher division clerks, 
which fell vacant during the year, not having been filled up. But the actual 
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numbers on the establishment cannot be sensibly diminished while the work 
remains unaltered. Whether some of that work is really necessary, or whether 
the numerous checks imposed at every stage of each item of expenditure, and 
the complicated vouchers insisted on for the most trifling amounts might not be 
dispensed with, at a great saving of clerical labour, and with no disadvantage 
to the public service, are questions which deserve the most careful examination, 
but which rest to a great extent with the Treasury. 


So far as it lies within the power of the War Office, every effort will be 
made to reduce the amount of clerical labour required in the {compilation of 
detailed accounts. For instance, it may be mentioned that by an alteration in 
the method of keeping the clothing accounts a great number of entries will be 
rendered unnecessary at a comparatively trifling loss to the State. 


We hope also to be able to simplify very considerably the present system of 
accounts of Army Paymasters, by establishing a monthly account in the place of 
the present complicated half-yearly account, and by throwing some} of the work 
hitherto done by Army Paymasters on the present Staff of the War Office. 


The Vote for Military Law (Vote 3) shows a reduction of £3,600. The change 
in the office of Judge Advocate General will enable the separate establishment now 
maintained to be absorbed into the War Office. Economies have been effected 
in the management of the military prisons, two of which have been entirely 
closed. 


It is satisfactory to be able to note a decrease of £61,000 on the Non- 
Effective Votes. This is partly due to the gradual decrease of purchase claims, 
and partly to the Warrant altering the age of retirement ‘of Majors and 
Captains. 

It is to be noted that considerable reductions in the Staff at Head- 
quarters are taking place, some of which have already been alluded to. The 
offices of Surveyor General of Ordnance and Director of Supply and Transport 
have been abolished. The Assistant Director of Supply and Transport has 
become a Deputy Accountant General. We have found it possible to dispense 
with an Assistant Director of Military Education, a Deputy Judge Advocate, 
and a Deputy Surgeon General at Headquarters. A large number of, minor 
Staff appointments have been reduced in various districts. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that, if there had been no increase in 
the Capitation Grant for Volunteers, and if the sum required for the defence of 
ports and coaling stations had not exceeded the normal amount of recent years, 
the present Estimates, though making provision for 276 more men, would have 
shown a decrease of about £300,000. 


EDWARD STANHOPE. 
27th February 1888. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question prsvonss, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PROTECTION OF THE EMPIRE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Captain COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) said, he rose for the purpose 
of calling attention to the growth of Army 
expenditure and to the relative decrease 
of Naval expenditure; and to submit a 
Resolution to the following effect :— 


“That it is desirable that this House, before 
having submitted to its consideration the Army 
Estimates, should be in possession of an ex- 
planatory statement from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, setting forth the general principles 
of defence which have determined the gross 
amount proposed to be allocated to Naval and 
Military purposes respectively, and indicating 
the main lines of the general plan, or pro- 
gramme, of British Defence, to which the Ad- 
miralty and the War Office administration, 
arrangement, and expenditure are respectively 
to conform.” 


He had modified the original Resolution 
by striking out the word ‘‘ Naval,” for 
fear it might be thought he was trans- 
gressing the Rules of the House by rais- 
ing any question of naval detail on going 
into Committee on the Army Estimates. 
He would only point out that the total 
of the Estimates for defence was for naval 
and military expenditure, and if they 
deducted the military expenditure from 
the total only the naval expenditure 
was left. As a young Member of the 
House, he so much felt the gravity of 
the situation and the danger of our 

olicy in this matter, that he asked the 

ouse to listen to him while he stated 
the reasons for having put the Resolu- 
tion down. Before dealing with the 
subject, he desired to congratulate Her 
Majesty’s Government, and especially 
the Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
E. Stanhope), on the information af- 
forded to the House in regard to two 
great Departments—the Admiralty and 
War Office. He thought the country 
was indebted to the War Office and the 
Admiralty for having taken Parliament 
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and the country more into their con- 
fidence in the last two Sessions than had 
ever been done before. The object of his 
(Captain Colomb’s) Resolution was not 
to cavil at any action of the present or 
= Governments, but to ask for in- 
ormation, and to draw the attention of 
the House to matters which appeared to 
him to be of great importance. The 
Motion was to gointo Committee upon the 
Army Estimates, upon an expenditure 
of nearly £17,000,000. He wished 
to point out that that represented 
a force of over 680,000 me., consisting 
of two parts—the Regular Army, avail- 
able for general service, and the Auxi- 
liary Army, which was limited to home 
defence. The Auxiliary Forces in these 
Estimates supplied a total force equal 
to 56 per cent of the entire number, 
and, therefore, exceeded the Regular 
Forees to which they were Auxiliary. 
From the Auxiliary he deducted the 
30,000 Militia Reserve and added 
them to the Regular Army as part and 
parcel of our Regular Service. Now, 
what was the distribution of the Forces 
of the RegularArmy? Roughly speak- 
ing, there was 36 per cent at home, 
24 per cent in India, 10 per cent in the 
Colonies, | per cent in Egypt, and 28 
per cent in the Reserves. We were 
told that we were in a better position 
than we were formerly, because we might 
be able to despatch two Army Corps to 
take the fieldif required. Consequently 
two Army Corps appeared to be the ex- 
treme limit of the national military 
striking power. Out of more than 
680,000 men, which cost £17,000,000 
per annum, the striking power of two 
Army Corps represented only 28 per cent 
of the total Regular Force at home, and 
11 per cent of the total Military Forces 
on the Estimates. It was obvious that 
our military policy of self-defence was to 
“sit down and wait” if a great war 
overtook us. This was a policy without 
precedent in successful defence, and it 
was a policy contrary to our national 
experience and the traditions of the 
country in the past. It was a policy 
that we had gradually slid into, rather 
than directly formulated; because no 
Parliament and only one statesman had 
ever so laid it down. He should refer 


to the observations of that statesman in 
a few minutes. We seemed to have this 
policy nevertheless, for our military ex- 
penditure had grown while the striking 
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wer of that Military Force had shrunk. 
What he wished to bring before the 
House was that it was due to the fact 
that the country seemed to have lost 
faith in its own naval power, perhaps 
because naval power was more ex- 
pensive than it used to be. The ques- 
tion was, what kind of Army did we 
want? He had high authority for ask- 
ing that question—it was a question 
which only the House could answer. It 
was not one which the Military Authori- 
ties could answer, for Lord Wolseley, 
speaking on the 27th of April last, 
said— 





“ Before the Military Authorities were called 
upon to provide an Army, they ought to be in- 
formed clearly and distinctly what kind of an 
Army the country wanted, and if that were 
done there would be no difficulty in providing 
the necessary force for the defence of the 
Empire.” 

Well, who was to inform the Military 
Authorities what kind of an Army we 
wanted but that House? The difficulty 
rested with the House of Commons and 
not with the Military Authorities, and 
he thought the real root of it lay in the 
system of Party Government. He ven- 
tured to submit to the House that we 
could not say what sort of Army we 
wanted without reference to our naval 
position, policy, and power, because, 
situated as we were, the naval question 
ruled the military question. Until they 
had settled the naval question, they 
could not settle what sort of Army they 
wanted, and the naval question was 
only to be determined by reference to 
three pene physical facts of our 
position, the teachings of past experi- 
ence, and the conditions of modern 
war. The teachings of experience in 
regard to England acting on the defen- 
sive were in a dim and distant past. 
Since then the facts of our position had 
materially changed, and to illustrate 
that he would divide the present cen- 
tury into three periods and give the 
rough results of a comparison between 
the three. He took three periods of 29 
years. In 1801 the Army Estimates 
were £17,750,000; the Naval Estimates 
were only £500,000 less, being 
£17,250,000. That showed the sort of 
policy we were carrying out before we 
fought Trafalgar. He would point out 


to the House the very remarkable fact 
that although we fought Trafalgar and 
practically annihilat 
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two great European Powers opposed to 
us, our fathers, the year dicen, 


added £2,000,000 to the Navy Estimates, 


and increased annual naval expenditure 
down to the battle of Waterloo, when 
it was £22,000,000. That illustrated 
the feeling that then prevailed. England, 
although triumphant, realized the enor- 
mous danger of maritime war and the 
great influence the element of chance 
mighthave. What wasour position then? 
The population amounted to 16,000,000 ; 
our sea trade was a little over £4 per 
head ; one ton of shipping entered and 
cleared at our ports in the year did 
the sea business of five inhabitants ; one 
person only in 23 was fed on sea-borne 
food. In 1830, the last year of the first 
period, the population had increased to 
24,000,000; the sea trade had risen to 
nearly £5 per head ; one ton of shipping 
entered and cleared in the year did the 
business of four inhabitants; for every 
£100 spent on the Navy then, £105 was 
spent on the Army, but it was an Army 
that could strike. Coming to the closing 
year of the middle period, 1859, he found 
that the population had increased to 
28,000,000; the sea trade per head 
had risen to £11 15s.; one ton of ship- 
ping entered and cleared annually did the 
business of only one inhabitant, and one 
inhabitant in three was fed on sea-borne 
food. It would thus be seen that gradu- 
ally the interest of the people tended more 
and more seaward. at was the condi- 
tion now in the closing year of the third 
period ? The population had increased to 
over 37,000,000 ; the sea trade had risen 
to some £17 per head ; each inhabitant 
employed one and a-half tons of shipping 
entered andcleared in the year to himself; 
some 20,000,000 of people were fed on sea - 
borne food, and for every £100 spent on 
the Navy we spent £127 on the Army. 
He had compared the first year of the 
first period with the last year of the third 
period, and he found that whereas we 
m see only £500,000 a-year more upon 
the Army in 1801 than upon the Navy, 
we now spent nearly £4,000,000 more 
upon the Army than upon the Navy. 
In other words, for every £100 we 
spent on the Navy at the beginning of 
the century, we only spent £103 upon 
the Army ; we now for every £100 spent 
on the Navy, spend £127 upon our Mili- 
tary Forces. Whereas only some 700,000 
inhabitants were in 1801 fed on sea- 
borne food, some 20,000,000 were now 
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borne trade per head amounted to £4 
per annum; it wasnow £17. In 1801 
one ton of shipping entered and cleared 
in the year did the business of five in- 
habitants ; now each inhabitant required 
one and a-half tons to do his own annual 
sea business. That showed the enormous 
growth of our naval responsibility. But 
there was another point to which he 
desired briefly to refer, and it was 
this. The relation of extent of area 
to the amount of force required to 
protect it was the same upon water 
as upon land, and the area over which 
our sea interests operated in 1801 was 
illustrated by our export of produce. In 
the first period of the 87 years which 
had elapsed since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, five-sixths of our export trade was 
confined to the North Atlantic, including 
the Mediterannean and the Baltic; in 
the second period, four-fifths were so con- 
fined, and now only one-half. The other 
half of our enormous commerce now went 
tothe other side of the world ; and three- 
fourths of the whole sea area of the world 
had been added to our naval responsi- 
bility of defence. In point of fact, we had 
since 1801 added another hemisphere 
to be defended by our naval arrange- 
ments. But this was not all. He had 
hitherto dealt exclusively with the posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom then and 
now; but while these changes were 
going on our own position abroad was 
undergoing a still greater change, and 
the interests of our Empire beyond the 
sea must now be added to the British 
interests to be defended—the interests of 
that outlying Empire which had grown 
up since the beginning of the century. 
In 1800 the British trade meant the 
trade of the United Kingdom; but now 
it meant that of the independent trade 
of the outlying Empire also. The value of 
British sea trade was under £70,000,000, 
and now it wasclose upon £1,000,000,000. 
Whereas they had at the beginning of 
the century only £70,000,000 of sea 
trade, and a limited area to protect, they 
had now £1,000,000,000 of sea trade, 
and the whole water area of the world 
to protect. This distribution of British 
trade at this moment was not without 
interest and importance with regard to 
his Resolution, The sea trade of the 


Mother Country was over £600,000,000 
a-year, and the sea trade of the outlying 
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Empire, independent of that with the 
Mother Country, was £400,000,000. 
The tonnage entered and cleared in 
British ports abroad in any yearwas now © 
greater than the tonnage entered and 
cleared in British ports at home. Thus 
had our sea interest grown, and our 
naval responsibility increased ; but our 
policy and arrangements for defence had 
een to reduce the Naval Estimates 
and increase the Army Estimates for the 
‘* sit down and wait” policy. The time 
was when all our attention was directed 
to the naval safety of the State, and 
it was considered necessary for the 
country to possess an overwhelmin 
naval power, with an Army prep 
to strike, and not to sit down and remain 
passive. Our naval power was applied 
to keep the enemies battle fleet in port, 
or, if it got out, to compel conflict against 
great odds. 

Mrz. SPEAKER: The hon. and gallant 
Member is now entering into a subject 
which would more properly come in upon 
the Navy rather than the Army Esti- 
mates. 

Carrars COLOMB said, he was 
sorry if he had transgressed the Rules 
of the House. It was not his intention 
to do so, and this only showed the enor- 
mous difficulty of considering the ques- 
tion of defence. He would endeavour, 
as far as he could, scrupulously to obey 
the ruling of the Chair, and he would, 
therefore, pass by the arguments he was 
about to adduce. The conditions of war 
had changed. To whatever branch of 
service they referred, it would be found 
that there had been great changes. Pre- 
parations for war now took a far longer 
time, were more costly, but decisive 
results were sooner attained. The heavy 
guns which formerly only took a few 
days to cast now took months to manu- 
facture. The Artillery, whether sea or 
land, which before could be formed in 
a few days, now took a very long period 
to ensure its efficiency, and it would 
appear, on comparing our position then 
and the relative expenditure for defence 
in the past with the present, that we 
had thrown aside the teachings of ex- 
perience and the former national 
principles which carried us safely through 
war. We had been pate a Bee | 
of purely military defence, based on 
the presumption that it was necessary 
because of the weakness of our naval 
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defence. At the first year of the last period 
—1859—we first took a definite new de- 
parture with regard to a military policy of 
passive defence; we appointed a Com- 
mission to investigate the defence of the 
United Kingdom, and to that Commis- 
sion we assigned the duty of saying what 
was to be done under certain assumed 
naval conditions; but the assumed naval 
conditions had never been really exa- 
mined or approved bythe nation. The 
Commission had presented a Report, 
and upon that Report we spent a large 
sum of money upon fortifications, not 
only for the protection of the sea 
front of certain ports, which every- 
body must see was absolutely necessary, 
but for the protection of these ports from 
land attack. Therefore, the assumed 
naval conditions involved this—that the 
rear of our ports might be attacked— 
in other words, we admitted naval weak- 
ness. The point he wished to bring 
forward was this—that the Army and the 
military arrangements were only a part 
of their general scheme; that they could 
not tell what it was necessary to have, 
or what it was necessary to spend upon 
their Army, unless they had before them 
the whole necessities of their national 
position. Unfortunately, he was pre- 
cluded by the Forms of the House trom 
discussing the whole question. There- 
fore it was necessary to confine him- 
self to the Army. But he maintained 
that they could not deal with the Army 
from that limited point of view, and that 
if they were to get economy and efficiency 
in their administration, it must be from a 
review of their whole position, and adapt- 
ing their forces, whether military qr 
naval, to suit the necessities of their posi- 
tion. He would not read what was re- 
commended by the Commission of 1859, 
and which was in process of develop- 
ment down to 1870. In that year there 
was a considerable alarm in the coun- 
try. War had broken out on the Con- 
tinent, and the public mind was agitated 
and anxious about the situation of this 
country. He proposed to quote the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), not for 
any Party purpose, for he could not do so 
ifhe wished, seeing that the declaration 
which was made by the Head of one 
Party had never been controverted by 
the other. In the words of the Prime 
Minister in 1870— 
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“Steam applied to navigation has done at 
least as much for a defending as for an invading 
Power; even the stores of coals needed for 
marine locomotion are principally ours, and 
while by aid of this powerful agent the ships 
of both nations may scour the coasts, with 
favourable weather, at from 12 to 15 or 16 miles 
an hour, the railways which gird the land—to 
say nothing of the telegraphs—may, in all 
weathers, carry the armies which are to guard 
it and their matériel from point to point at 20, 
30, or 40,” 

The principle of defence was thus ex- 
plained—that they were to meet the 
danger of a hostile Fleet scouring their 
shores by the use of an Army constituted 
and only adapted and capable of passive 
defence within these shores. That was 
the principle of the Estimates the House 
was asked to vote that day. He asked 
hon.Membersto consider in what position, 
even if they had 10,000,000 men in the 
Army, the country would be under the 
circumstances he had described? More 
than 20,000,000 out of the 37,000,000 of 
the population would be entirely cut off 
from food. The absence of raw material, 
upon the manufacture of which 30,000,000 
out of 37,000,000 inhabitants depended 
for their sustenance, would cause them 
to be thrown out of work, because that 
raw material could not come in, or, if 
it did, such a price would be demanded 
for it as to extinguish all profit, and 
therefore the malls would have to be 
shut up. Their foreign and coasting 
trade would have to be suspended ; 
their Army would be unable to secure 
the ingress and egress at their mer- 
cantile ports, for, even though defended 
by the Army, they would be absolutely 
closed, and the moral effect he dared 
not speculate upon. Yet a defence such 
as this had been pictured by a Prime 
Minister of England as a cause of satis- 
faction. If ever it did come to pass, he 
(Captain Colomb) doubted whether the 
government of the country would be 
possible, and that was one of the points 
he wished to press upon the House, 
although he could not press it as forcibly 
as he should like without transgressing 
the Rules of the House. He could only 
indicate the point he wished to bring 
forward, and that was that the House 
was not in a position to discuss the 
Military or Naval Estimates until they 
had before them the general necessities 
of the position and the general policy 
which the Estimates were to carry out. 
He would conclude by pointing out the 
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Jast result of the present policy and 
Illustrate what was the effect apis 
ideas on the subject of defence. In the 
Report of the Select Committee on the 
Army and Navy Estimates, there was 
an answer given by the head of the 
Intelligence fy of the Army. 
Question 4,247, Major General Bracken- 
bury was asked— 


“ And, as a corollary from that, I presume 
ou think that our defensive condition should 
made perfect >—I would then go on to say 
this; that I have not the slightest doubt that if 
our Channel Fleet were to be temporarily—for 
a period, I will say, of three weeks—made 
ss to be removed from controlling the 
annel for a period of three weeks, a strong 
Maritime Power would be able to —: crowd- 
ing them together on board ships for the short 
voyage, such a number of men that they might 
land or attempt to land a force of from 100,000 
men to 150,000 men upon these shores.” 


What he wanted to point out was that 
whether an enemy could do this or not 
was not a military, but a naval question ; 
and the answer itself was based :pon the 
supposition that the assumed naval con- 
ditions existed for three weeks. He 
regretted that the Committee did not 
ask this officer to give the data upon 
which he formed his opinion, and did 
not ask him to state what ports he had 
in his mind from which the invading 
force could be despatched, the carrying 
power of the nation owning such 
ports, and the time it would take 
to collect it at such ports. He also 
regretted that so grave a statement in 
support of passive defence should have 
been accepted without proof and with- 
out inquiry. Assuming it to be true, 
what then? It meant that if, instead 
of this immense undertaking of embark- 
ing simultaneously 150,000 men, the 
enemy armed this vast multitude of 
ships—assumed to exist—with guns, 
torpedoes, and a handful of gunners 
and torpedoists, they might for three 
weeks swarm in the oflfings of our 
commercial ports. What, then, would 
be the value of passive military 
defence and defended harbours? Prac- 
tically, the country would be absolutely 
invested, and three weeks of this con- 
dition of things would bring about the 
absolute necessity of a surrender with- 
out a single man having been landed on 
our shores. He would no longer tres- 

ass on the time of the House. He 

oped he had said sufficient to indicate 
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the impossibility of discussing the mili- 
tary icy and the Army military 
expenditure without some general state- 
ment before the House indicating the 
a on which the State was to rely 
or safety, and the main lines of the 
policy by which it was to be attained. 
uch a plan would involve full naval 
and military considerations, and he 
thought there was a necessity for the 
country and Parliament being informed 
as to the general outline on which the 
Army and Navy Administration was to 
be framed. It was proposed to have the 
Army Estimates discussed by a Com- 
mittee, who would, however, only deal 
with the military part, while the Naval 
Estimates would be referred to another 
Committee, who would only deal with 
the naval part. He thought they 
were working a system of national 
defence in two water-tight compart- 
ments without any real responsibility, 
and no central controlling authority 
for both. Our safety in war would 
have to be evolved out of dual control 
and divided responsibility. That was 
a serious question, and if the House 
would accept his Resolution, before send- 
ing the Army Estimates to one Commit- 
tee and the Navy Estimates to another, 
the House could settle first what both 
were expected todo. The position of the 
House in discussing the defence question 
was that they were asked one day by 
the Secretary for War to put on red 
a ner ogy and only look at the Army, 
shutting out the Navy altogether; 
another day they would be invited by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to put 
on blue spectacles and only look at the 
Navy, shutting out the Army altogether. 
He thought that was a most unsatis- 
factory state of things, and it was in the 
interests of the country and the interests 
of safety, economy, and efficiency, that they 
should have a statement from a Minister 
responsible to the country for its de- 
fence, and answerable for general princi- 
ples, being followed both by the Army 
and Navy. He believed that would be 
the first step towards effecting those 
reforms which were necessary to provide 
for our safety in war, and also to insure 
the economy and efficiency of the Public 
Service. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. and 
gallant Member move the Resolution ? 

Carrarin COLOMB: No, Sir. 
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Sm. WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussox, N.W.) said, he had on the 
Paper a Resolution which was one of 
the greatest importance that could be 
brought under the notice of the House. 
The question was one the House ought 
to consider, and there ought to be no 
Member of Parliament, on whichever 
side of the House he sat, who should be 
afraid to get up in the present condition 
of affairs and state his views and 
opinions with regard to the defences of 
this great country. It was most certainly 
not a Party question. No military ques- 
tion and no naval question ought to be 
made a Party question, and the particular 
question he was about to bring forward 
was of such vital importance that he 
hoped for the indulgence of the House 
in making the statement he desired to 
lay before it. He said it was no Party 
question, and he was fortified in that 
opinion, because there was a meeting 
upstairs on Thursday last of the military 
and naval Members of the House sitting 
on both sides of that House, and they 
were all unanimously in favour of the 
Resolution he was about to submit. It 
was most certainly not intended that 
there should be any attack whatever 
upon the Government ; but what would 
the people of the country know about 
the matter unless the real condition 
of our defences was placed before them ? 
So far as the Government were con- 
cerned, they vught to feel obliged to 
any hon. Member who got up in bis 
place and gave his opinion in order to 
show what was imperatively demanded 
for the safety of the country. Most cer- 
tainly no attack was intended to be made 
on his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope). His 
right hon. Friend had placed before the 
House a most able statement of his 
views indicating whut he intended to 
carry out. He had placed before them 
exactly what it was the Government 
intended to do; but without going into 
that question he (Sir Walter B. Bartte- 
lot) ventured to say that the Government 
were dealing with this great question 
piecemeal, and that they had only a plan 
tor the present year, or for two or three 
years at most, without going to the root 
of the whole matter, and enabling Par- 
liament to say whether there was any 
continuity of plan for the defence of the 
country to be carried out which would 
have his support. The Government 
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proposed to raise some £2,000,000 or 
more of money only. He was satis- 
fied that if the country knew the present 
condition of affairs and how defenceless 
we were at this moment, they would not 
only vote £2,000,000, but any reason- 
able sum, considering the enormous in- 
terests involved, that the Secretary of 
State came down and demanded. Un- 
fortunately, the country did not know 
the condition of our defences, and, 
therefore, it cavilled at what Parlia- 
ment was asked to vote. He was 
afraid that the country not only did not 
know, but would never know the con- 
dition in which our defences were 
placed, unless public attention was 
called to it by statements in that House. 
It was said that this was a great 
Constitutional question, and the power 
rested entirely in the hands of the Go- 
vernment, and that no one had a right 
to ask that it should be taken from them. 
It was an authority which they alone 
ought to possess. He denied that pro- 
position absolutely, and when he came 
to look at what had been done in 
the past, what was our present position, 
and what might happen in the future, 
he thought he was entitled to ask that 
a Royal Commission should sit and in- 
quire into the present state of our de- 
fences, and also what re-organization, if 
any, should take place in the War Office. 
At any rate, those military advisers who 
were now consulted and had now to state 
their views and opinions, and those who 
had been answerable in a time of war 
for everything being right, should have 
the responsibility of spending the money 
that was asked for in order to put our 
defensive forces into decent and good 
order. Ifthat were done, and they were 
made absolutely responsible to the 
House, and could show that the money 
had been spent in the interest of the 
country, there would not only be greater 
efficiency but greater economy than we 
had now. ‘There was, however, another 
question. No one knew what the de- 
fences of the country were, or how 
many men in a normal condition o 

affairs we ought to have. That was one 
of the questions which had often been 
asked and never answered. Parliament 
ought to know the number of men ab- 
solutely necessary, the quantity of arms 
in store, the quantity of ammunition, and 
the quantity of stores of all kinds. There 
ought to be no reserve in a matter of 
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that kind; but the country ought to 
know whether, in a case of emergency, 
we possessed all the men and all the 
stores we absolutely required. It was 
also necessary to know the requirements 
of our naval and military ports. In 
the Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Secretary of State for War, and 
presented to both Houses of Parliament 
the other day, would be found a list of 
military ports. The Report was as 


follows :— 

‘‘ Among the so-called military ports three 
at once suggest themselves as far exceeding all 
others in importance. They are Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and the {ports included within the 
Thames and Medway defences. It is not too 
much to say that the destruction of our great 
Dockyard at Portsmouth—and in a less degree 
of that at Plymouth—might be decisive of the 
issue of a great war.”’ 

And yet the House of Commons was 
absolutely without knowledge as to 
whether any one of these ports was in a 
condition to resist the attack of an 
enemy. He maintained that that was 
a very serious matter for the nation at 
the present moment; and what would 
be the consequences to our Colonial 
ports if it were found necessary to kee 

our Fleet and Reserve at home to look 
after England alone, so as to meet any 
Fleet, of whatever size that Fleet might 
be, which might choose to threaten an 
attack on any of our ports around these 
Islands? There was another very im- 
portant matter— namely, our coaling 
stations, for which a special Vote was 
about to be taken. He did not propose 
to enter into the condition of the dif- 
ferent stations. Malta and Gibraltar 
formed the great highway to India, and 
in our interests in the Mediterranean 
it was absolutely necessary to maintain 
them. Was Gibraltar at the present 
moment fit to sustain an attack? He 
was told that there was only one gun 
there fit to cope with the guns of large 
calibre which large iron-clads carried 
now. What he asked for was that a 
Royal Commission should go carefully 
through the whole of these questions, 
and decide what should be the normal 
number of the men, and the necessary 
expenditure to be made upon our naval 
and military ports, coaling stations, and 
mercantile ports. These were very 
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serious questions, and he should like, if 
the House would permit him, to read 
some of the evidence that was 
before the Royal Commission on 


iven 
ar- 
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like Stores presided over by Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen. One of the ques- 
tions which naturally occurred to hon. 
Members at the present moment was, 
how was it that, with the enormous 
amount of money voted annually by 
Parliament, we should find that our 
Army was not at the present moment in 
a far better state than it was? How was 
it that we found perpetual changes in 
— No single plan was carried out 

m year to year. The number of men 
was reduced to suit the interests of 
the Government and Party warfare, 
while the country was left out in the 
cold. He would soon show whether he 
had a right to make a statement like 
that. The first witness examined before 
the Royal Commission was his right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith), then the Secre- 
tary of State for War, and this was one 
of the first questions put to him— 


“But his Colleagues, the other Members of the 
Cabinet, must have something to go upon when 
they say—‘ You must do without this or that 
improvement ?'—Well, they never enter into the 
details of the expenditure; the whole responsi- 
bility for that rests with the Secretary of State. 

**T mean does the Cabinet say—‘ Well, you 
may arrange it how you please ; but you must do 
with £500,000 less ?’—Practically, that is very 
much the result. 

“After you have consulted upon the various 
grave matters which must regulate the taxation, 
the feeling of the House of Commons, the pros- 
pects of peace and war, and other things of that 
kind, it finally comes to this—that the Cabinet 
say—‘ Well, the War Department must take off 
£250,000 ?’—Substantially, that is the mode in 
which the result is arrived at. 

“ Then, when the Secretary of State is told that 
he is to take off £250,000, or whatever it is, he has 
to take it off really from the elastic part of the 
expenditure ?—Yes ; he calls the officers of the 
Department round him, and asks for their advice 
and for their opinions, and he exercises his dis- 
cretion and judgment. 

* He has todo without some of the things '— 
He might have to do without men, or he might 
have to do without stores of every description.” 


These were the answers of the right 
hon. Gentleman the then Secretary of 
State for War. In further examination 
the right hon. Gentleman was asked— 


“ Practically, therefore, it comes to this—that 
when the Cabinet finally determines that the Se- 
cretary of State for War is to do with a smaller 
amount than he has proposed, it has all to come 
out of the elastic purt of the expenditure— 
namely, the stores and the labour? — Or the 
men. : 

“That would be the labour?—No; I am 
speaking now of the number of men voted. It 
might happen that there is a reduction of 5,000 
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men in the Army; that is a mode in which 
economy, so to speak, has been effected.’ 


That is the answer given by the then 
Secretary of State for War, who was 
truthfulness personified, and who, when 
asked by the Royal Commission to state 
his views, told them, as clearly as it 
was possible to state it, what his rval 
opinion was. He (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) wanted to know if the country 
was to be placed in such a position that 
when, for political purposes, and for 
political purposes only, in order to please 
outsiders and reduce the Votes—he was 
not accusing one side more than an- 
other—they were to find that the men 
were cut down and the stores cut down 
in order to meet the cry for economy 
which had been raised. He did not 
ropose to quote more from this Blue 

ook than he could help; but he felt 
that it was necessary, at the same time, 
that in an important matter like this 
every hon. Member should state what 
he believed to be the truth ; so that they 
might all, upon an occasion like this, 
examine carefully into the matter as it 
stood. There was one other question 
which he desired to place before the 
House. His right hon. Friend the pre- 
sent First Lord of the Treasury was 
asked— 


“Does anything occur to you as capable of 
improvement in regard to the general system 
that you have stated—namely, putting it shortly, 
the Secretary of State with the ultimate decision, 
the Secretary of State with the Surveyor Gene- 
ral under him asa practical officer advised by the 
Director of Artillery, and with the power of con- 
sulting the Ordnance Committee; can you sug- 
gest any alteration in the system?—I am not 
— to suggest an alteration in the system. 

think it is possible that the office of artillery 
and stores might be strengthened ; but that isa 
matter of detail. So long as our political system 
exists as it is, it does not appear to me to be easily 
practicable to make any considerable change in 
the system. Everything depends upon the indi- 
viduals who have to work the system. If I was 
in the position which some Ministers of War 
occupy in other countries, with a power over the 
purse which I do not and an uncontrolled 
responsibility which does not attach to me—for 
I am checked and controlled—I could imagine a 
better system than that which exists at the pre- 
sent time—a greater amount of freedom with an 
i ncreased responsibility attaching to the Secretary 
of State. But, looking to our Parliamentary 
system, it does not seem to me practicable to 
introduce any great changes in the existing 
system. 


He now came to the evidence of the 
hon. Baronet the late Surveyor General 
of Ordnance (Sir Stafford Northcote). 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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the Empire. 
The hon. Baronet (then Mr. Northcote) 
was asked— 

“T think you said that Vote 12 is by far the 
most important Vote that you have to deal with *— 
I think it is the most contentious. I think it is 
the one upon which more discussion usually takes 
place in the House of Commons than any of the 
others. 

‘In fact, I suppose the two Votes which take 
the most consideration are Vote 1 and Vote 12? 
— Yes ; of course, Vote 1 is the great Vote ; I was 
only alluding to any special Vote. 

“ Taking your business as Surveyor General of 
Ordnance, you have very little to do with Vote 1, 
You have todo with the other Votes, especially 
with warlike stores, Vote 12 ?—Quite so. 

“Ts it not the fact, because we have had it 
stated before, that it is upon these two Votes, 
Vote 1 and Vote 12, that the manipulation of the 
Estimates usually takes place ?—Yes ; I think 
that is so. 

“ That is to say, there are many charges which 
are fixed charges, and certain other things which 
are obliged to be done ; but whether it is in the 
interest of the country, or whether it is not, when 
Votes have to be cut down, it is, generally speak- 
ing, upon Vote 1 and Vote 12 that the reduction 
takes place ?—Yes ; principally. 

“ And although you yourself may have thought 

that it would be necessary that certain Supplies 
with regard to Vote 12 sheuld be granted, yet in 
the exigencies of the case they are not able to be 
granted because you have not sufficient money ?— 
Yes ; that is so.” 
That was the evidence of his hon. 
Friend sitting below him, and was as 
truthful evidence as could be given. 
These were the facts of the case, and the 
House had to deal with them as they 
found them. He would turn now to 
the evidence of Lord Wolseley, who gave 
evidence before the Commission. The 
evidence of the noble and gallant Lord 
would of course be acceptable to both 
sides of the House, because the noble and 
gallant Lord had been appointed to very 
high commands by both Parties when in 
power. Indeed, he had been regarded 
as a military officer of a specially high 
type, and therefore he would read the 
evidence of the noble and gallant Lord 
with great confidence. Lord Wolseley, 
in answer to questions whether they 
ought not to have some standard laid 
down to work up to, said, ‘‘ Yes; but at 
present they had none,” and he sug- 
gested a Royal Commission. In answer 
to Question 2,648— 

* Do you think it would be an impossible thing, 
or even a difficult thing, if serious inquiry were 
made into the subject, to draw out some perma- 
nent system of the nature of that which you 
describe ?—1 think it would be a very simple 
process, a process that might be very easily 
accomplished by a Royal Commission of both 
Houses of Parliament, not constituted of military 
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men, but of judicial men who would look at it 


as a judicial inquiry, and examine experts on the 
various topics connected with the subject.” 


Lord Wolseley, in Question 2,764, was 
asked— 

“ You made one very correct and at the same 
time strong statement, that the worst part of our 
system is that we never tell the truth so that the 
English people may know the position in which 
we are ?—We never take the English people into 
our confidence, We never tell them what are our 
shortcomings; they have no means of ascertain- 
ing what are the military views of the highest 
military officers they employ. The highest mili- 
tary officers are employed and paid very well ; 
but the English people have never the benefit of 
knowing what their military views are; as long 
as military men are employed in the War Office 
their tongues are tied. They are not allowed to 
express their opinions, even in ordinary con- 
versation, much less in print, upon the most im- 
portant subjects connected with the defence of 
the Empire, 

** And is it not your view that until we get such 

a Committee, and until we have our Army and 
our stores in the position which you have named, 
we are liable to the greatest panics that can be 
imagined ?—Yes ; 1 consider that the position 
of England at the present moment, as regards its 
Army, is very unsatisfactory ; that if a hostile 
force were to land upon our shores of, say, 100,000 
men, there is no reason whatever, if that 100,000 
raen were properly led, why they should not take 
possession of London.” 
That was the statement of Lord Wolse- 
ley. The noble and gallant Lord made 
anotber statement in answer to a ques- 
tion from the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, 2,649— 

“ The effect, therefore, is that when, for a very 
general political reason, it is desired to reduce 
the Estimates, the stores, men, and horses fall 
off ?—Yes.” 

There were two or three other points 
which Lord Wolseley most carefully 
stated before the Commission ; but his 
views and opinions distinctly were that 
it was absolutely necessary in the in- 


terests of the country that a Royal Com- | pe 


mission, or a Committee as he called 
it, should be granted, and that before 
that Committee all the best experts in 
the Service should be brought, so that 
the requirements of the country might 
be made known. He felt sure those 
requirements would be granted, as well 
as the necessary money to carry them 
out. By the extracts he had given 
from the Blue Book of the evidence 
before the Royal Commission which sat 
to inquire into the condition of warlike 
stores, he thought he had been able to 
show the position in which the country 
was in and what Parliament had to deal 
with. There was another question. 
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Going back to the Crimean War, would 
anybody say that the Government had 
in regard to the Army and Navy done 
their duty? When we went into the 


Crimean War we had made no - 
tion of any kind, either in A Pas 
or stores. The result was that we in- 
curred a large, and what ought to have 
been, both in men and money, an un- 
necessary expenditure, Thousands of 
oung soldiers lost their lives, and mil- 
ions of money were thrown away. We 
were not prepared then in any one single 
point, and we had taken no precautions, 
lieving that the necessity would not 
arise. Mr. Oardwell—afterwards Lord 
Cardwell—was, in 1870-1, Secretary of 
State for War. He passed the Short 
Service Act and formed a Reserve, but 
in doing so thought it absolutely neces- 
sary that those regiments which were 
first for duty should have their strength 
raised. A plan was prepared, but the 
Treasury would not allow the regiments 
to be raised to the number suggested by 
Mr. Cardwell. One of the small African 
Wars came shortly afterwards, and the 
consequence was that regiments were 
sent abroad short-handed, and then those 
which were first on the rota were called 
upon to furnish drafts for those regi- 
ments serving in Africa making them 
— inefficient, though next for duty. 
this way we went on from hand to 
mouth. He would instance another cam- 
paign—that which took place in Abys- 
sinia in 1868. That campaign was or- 
ape by Lord Napier of Magdala. 

e believed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite the Member for South 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) was on the 
Committee which sat to inquire into 
the expenditure connected with that ex- 
dition. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) : 
No; I was not on that Committee. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
At any rate, the right hon. Gentleman 
ae recollect the inquiry which took 
place, and would be aware that, not- 
withstanding the ‘enormous expendi- 
ture which was incurred, the provisions 
which were made might have been 
altogether inadequate. It was a great 
expedition up to a certain point — 
namely, up to Magdala; but if King 
Theodore had not remained there, and 
had retired with his army, our troops 
could not have gone one step further, 
as there were not sufficient men to keep 
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open the communications. He men- 
tioned this fact to show that it was im- 
ssible in a time of war to be guided 
y an economical policy only. en- 
ever it was necessary to go to war we 
ought to be fully prepared. What hap- 
ened in reference to the Egyptian War? 
e sent out an excellent army to Egypt, 
but we had to draw troops from India 
and to call out a portion of the Army 
Reserve; by that means denuding this 
country of its defenders. The number 
of men who went out to Egypt was con- 
siderable ; but, at the same time, some of 
the Reserves went with them and the 
rest were called out for service at home, 
to make the regiments at home efficient. 
Not long ago it was thought that we 
intended to take a firm stand against 
the encroachments of Russia in Afghani- 
stan. £11,000,000 was voted for that 
purpose, as well as for continuing the 
operations in Egypt. Most of the 
money, however, was devoted to replen- 
ishing our stores, which were in a most 
unsatisfactory condition. He could 
only say, and he thought he had a 
right to say it, that Party considera- 
tions were always considered before the 
great honour of the country. Let them 
for one moment look at the present con- 
dition of affairs; let them look at the 
enormous host of Russian troops eche- 
loned along Bessarabia, Podolia, Vol- 
hynia and Poland, facing Roumania, 
Austria-Hungary, and Germany. Could 
anyone read the papers that morning, 
having regard to the statements of the 
Emperor of Russia, and say how long 
it might be before a state of things 
would arise which, as in the case of the 
Crimea, might drive us against our will 
and inclination at onceinto war? To go 
one step further—what was our policy 
now with regard to Bulgaria? They 
would all recollect the Bulgarian atro- 
cities, which brought Russia to the gates 
of Constantinople, when we had to inter- 
vene. What was our policy now? Were 
we going to allow Bulgaria to be 
swallowed up by Russia, or was that 
oung nation, rightly struggling for its 
liberty, still to have the sympathy and 
support of England? Was our policy 
still, as in the old days, to prevent 
Russia reaching the great goal of her 
ambition—the gates of Constantinople? 
To allow Russia to establish herself in 
Constantinople, so that we should not 
have a free entrance into the Black Sea, 
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would be a fatal step in the interests of 
the British Empire, of which we were so 
justly proud. Russia had millions of 
men, some of them well armed, some 
of them badly armed; but there they 
were with 280,000 horsemen. France 
could put 2,500,000 men into the field, 
and could mobilize 1,500,000 more as 
occasion might require. Her fortresses 
were perfectly armed and provisioned. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz) (Lincolushire, 
Horncastle): No. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: His 
right hon. Friend said ‘‘ No.” Would 
his right hon. Friend mention one 
fort which was not properly garrisoned 
and provisioned? He should like his 
right hon. Friend to state what towns in 
France were not properly fortified and 
garrisoned. It might be so in regard to 
one or two ; it was certainly not the rule. 
So far as Germany was concerned, she 
could now put 1,280,000 men into line 
if she pleased, one-half on the frontier 
of France, and the other half on the 
frontier of Russia. She could produce 
750,000 more within a fortnight to keep 
up the communications between the two 
Armies on the frontier, and besides that 
she could raise 750,000 more for her 
home defence. All her railways were 
complete; all her fortifications he be- 
lieved were complete; and he did 
not think that his right hon. Friend 
would say that they were not all of them 
properly provisioned. He trusted that 
this country was not likely to have any- 
thing but the most friendly relations 
with Germany; but all we had to do 
was to be prepared for anything that 
might happen. He gave his right hon. 
Friend credit for having done a great 
deal more than his Predecessors. Never- 
theless, what had been done fell very 
far short of what the country required. 
He asked his right hon. Friend how 
many field guns in case of a great 
emergency could be produced at this 
moment ?* His own impression was that, 
taking into consideration all the batteries 
which had been broken up, and the resolu- 
tion which had been taken with regard to 
ammunition trains in connection with the 
formation of two Army Corps, we could 
not send out into the field 200 field guns. 
He asked if that were so or not? If it 
were true, it was out of the question that 
if we were to send these two Army Corps 
abroad, with the guns they required, we 
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should have a single gun left for the 
home force to whom the defence of the 
country would have to be entrusted. At 
the lowest calculation we ought to have 
at this moment at least from 500 to 600 
field guns for the 500,000 men of the 
Regular and Auxiliary Forces we had 
at home. At Sedan—when the German 
Emperor showed the Emperor Napoleon 
the case of iron which surrounded that 
position—the whole work was over, and 
the slaughter stopped, because it became 
at once apparent how hopeless it was 
to make any further resistance. He 
thought that was a case which deserved 
the most careful consideration. He had 
looked through his right hon. Friend’s 
Statement most carefully, and he had 
endeavoured to find whether there had 
been any increase in the Estimate, but 
he found no increase whatever. He did 
find a statement that, considering the 
defenceless position of the forts at cer- 
tain stations, it was absolutely necessary 
that more Garrison Artillery should be 
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t. 
oR. E. STANHOPE said, it was ex- 
plained in the Statement what this 
Garrison Artillery was required for, 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
there was undoubtedly a very small in- 
crease in the Estimate of the number of 
Garrison Artillery, and he wished to know 
for what purpose it was required? He 
considered it absolutely essential for the 
welfare and the well-being of the coun- 
try that we should have in all our forti- 
fications, and at our coaling stations and 
elsewhere, such a force as we could rely 
upon. He did not want the Navy to be 
obliged to go out and look after the 
coaling stations. He knew the neces- 
sity of the coaling stations in the in- 
terest of our food supply, upon which the 
great masses of our people depended. 
They ought, no doubt, to be in a better 

osition to feed themselves, but, un- 
Sain at this moment that was not the 
case. He should like to call the attention 
of his right hon. Friend to some statistics 
that were given in an admirable work 
written by Sir Charles Dilke, showing 
the proportion of men and field guns 


by different countries. Bel- 
gium, with 105,000 men, had 240 guns; 
Servia, including the National Militia, 


had 175,000 men and 200 guns; Rou- 
mania 200,000 men and 336 guns; and 
Switzerland, 215,000 men and 348 guns; 
and yet, in this country, we could not 
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ing the country of its 200 field 
guns. Turning to the question of the 
rifle, his right hon. Friend was no 
doubt quite right in not adopting a rifle 
until he was quite certain that the 
weapon was the best that could be pro- 
duced. He believed his right hon. 
Friend was now making inquiries in 
that direction, but what was to happen 
when the best rifle was discovered? It 
was to be manufactured only for the 
Army, and not for the Militia or Volun- 
teers, so that it was impossible to fore- 
tell what might happen if ever it be- 
came necessary to call all our Forces 
into play. He was afraid that the same 
thing would occur here at home as oc- 
curred in the Soudan. Shells were sent 
out without powder in them, and other 
shells which did not fit the guns. Above 
all, Parliament had a right to know how 
many arms we had in store, and he 
maintained that that information would 
never be pat pare until a Royal Commis- 
sion inquired into our position with re- 
spect to bringing this question beforethe 

ouse. He felt that he had simply 
done his duty. His object was to place 
the facts before the country, and he 
trusted that his statement would be 
amplified by other hon. Members who 
would follow him. He had read with 
pleasure and gratification the remarks 
which had been made by Sir Charles 
Dilke, who was a Radical at heart, That 
gentleman knew France well, had lived 
in it for years, and he told his country- 
men as frankly as a man could tell them 
that we were in a most defenceless posi- 
tion, and that the position we occupied 
was one that was not creditable to the 
nation. He recommended hon. Mem- 
bers to read the statements made by 
Sir Charles Dilke which showed the 
condition of our Army and Navy. The 
highest military authorities—such as 
Sir Frederick Robertsand Lord Wolseley, 
and his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Birkenhead (Sir Edward 
Hamley) who made an admirable speech 
last year—clearly showed what the con- 
dition of affairs was, and how absolutely 
defenceless we were in the event of 
being attacked. If the enemy by any 
evil fortune should come here and take 
possession of London, how many millions 
would be demanded in the shape of 
ransom ? [ Zaughter.] He saw an hon. 
Member laugh. He would be the very 
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man, if such a thing should happen, to 
fall into a panic and lose his head. Now 
was the time, when we were at peace with 
all the world, to consider what ought to 
be done. He remembered some very 
weighty words that were used by the 
Prime Minister of this country. At Derby 
the Prime Minister said, ‘‘ Your fate will 
depend upon the nee you have 
made in time of peace. He recom- 
mended that statement to his right hon. 
Friends on the Front Benches, and 
he asked them to consider the question 
fairly and honestly. He had been for 
many years a Member of the House. 
Could it be supposed that if he did not 
believe the gravity of the situation and 
the necessity for action that he would 
have offered these remarks? He believed 
that it was absolutely necessary and 
essential that we should know the exact 
position in which we stood. He was 
satisfied that if money was required the 
country would freely grant it, and if the 
Government, in any attempt to deal with 
the defences of the country, were blamed, 
they would feel that in making prepara- 
tion for a time of need they had done 
their duty to their country. Let him 
say in conclusion—May God grant that 
should the evil day come we may be 
found prepared. He begged to move— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that, in order accurately to 
ascertain our position, She may be graciously 
pleased to appoint a Royal Commission to 
inquire into and report upon the military and 
naval requirements for the protection of the 
Empire.” 

Lorpv HENRY BRUOE (Wilts, 
Chippenham), in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said, he had to complain of the 
issue of different kinds of rifles to the 
Army. They ought to have the newest 
and best weapon for their troops. As to 
stores, he also pointed out that there 
were defects, and in this democratic age 
the country would never tolerate another 
Crimea. If a calamity like that occurred 
it would shake the country to its founda- 
tions. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, that in accordance with the view 
of the Chair he would withdraw all 
reference to the Navy from his Motion. 


Motion amended accordingly. 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That ’’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty 
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praying that, in order accurately to ascertain 
our position, She may be graciously pleased to 
eppotat a Royal Commission to inquire into 
report upon the requiremonts for the pro- 
tection of the Empire,”’"—( Sir Walter Barttelot.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.”” 


Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.) said, he rose with con- 
siderable pleasure to support the Motion, 
as modified, pro y his hon. and 

nt Friend the Member for North- 

est Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot). 
He did so with more pleasure now that 
the words ‘and naval” had been 
struck out, because there could be no 
doubt that, technically, it would not be 
right to raise the question of the naval 
resources of the Empire on the Army 
Estimates; but he should have been 
prepared to support the Resolution, 
whether the words had been struck out 
or not, because he was persuaded, from 
circumstances which had lately occurred, 
that there was no question more vital 
to the interests of the country at this 
moment than that our naval and mili- 
tary resources should be referred to 
some independent Body, independent 
both of the House and of the Principals 
of Departments employed in supplying 
those Departments. He could not but 
hope that the rumour which had 
reached him would not turn out to be 
unfounded—that before the end of the 
discussion, which he was afraid would 
be somewhat prolonged, they would hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House (Mr. W. H. Smith) that he 
was able to see his way to accede, in 
some ‘shape or other, to the request 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member forNorth- WestSussex—namely, 
that the condition and power vf expan- 
sion of the resources of the couutry, from 
a military point of view, should be made 
a matter of inquiry by some great and 
independent authority. Before proceed- 
ing to deal with the necessity for an 
inquiry, he might be permitted to say 
that nothing was further from his inten- 
tion than of, in the slightest degree, 
hampering the Government, or of tying 
the hands of the Secretary of State for 
War, or in any way unfairly criticizing 
any of the changes which they were 
peppy to see the right hon. Gentleman 
had made during the last 12 months. 
He believed the Secretary of State for 
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War had already more than fulfilled 
the anticipations which were formed 
last year as to his probable action; the 
steps he had taken had been almost, 
without exception, in the right direc- 
tion; and no doubt, when he came to 
have a longer experience in his Office, 
he would show that confidence had been 
very rightly reposed in him. He (Sir 
Henry Havelock-Allan) considered that 
we were now entering upon a happy 
period of wise and decisive military 
change; but there were blots on every 
sun, and, touching for a moment points of 
detail before he dealt with the general 
Resolution before the House, he should 
like to say that in one ortwothings he was 
extremely disappointed with the Esti- 
mate presented to them. The House would 
recollect that last year they were much 
exercised in their minds in regard to,the 
question of the reduction of the Horse 
Artillery. He hoped the Government 
would take warning from what hap- 

ned last year; many Members of the 

ouse would have been pleased to test 
the matter by taking a Division, because 
they thought that the reductions made 
were unwise, and were not justified by 
the reasons put forward for the step. 
He trusted they would not de put to that 
shift to-night; bat he would recall to 
the right hon. Gentleman that which 
was, to some degree, the tacit under- 
standing on which he, for one, voted for 
the Government last year. He under- 
stood that the reductions which were 
made in the Horse Artillery—a branch 
of the Service which everybody in the 
House and in the country agreed was 
one of the most highly scientific and 
efficient, both from a military and an 
economical point of view—would bemore 
than counterbalanced by some large 
increases in other branches of the 
Artillery. He had searched the Esti- 
mates, and theexplanatory Memorandum 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
issued, but had been unable to find 
what the corresponding increase in the 
effective force of the country was. It 
was with much reluctance that hon. 
Members consented to a large reduction 
of that brilliant force, the Horse 


Artillery ; but they were told that they 
were to have in place of it a very fange 
expansion of the Field Artillery of the 
country ; they were told that they were 
t o have a large expansion of the Mili- 
tary Transport Corps; that they were 
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going to have 14 ammunition columns 
ormed; but he could find no re- 
ference to these columns in the Esti- 
mates. Perha before the dis- 
cussion ended, they would receive some 
explanation upon the point. Upon 
another question of detail he found in 
the Memorandum points which to him 
had rather a suspicious sound. They 
were told that the intention of the Go- 
vernment and of the Secretary of State 
for War, an intention with which he 
(Sir Henry Havelock-Allan) entirely 
acquiesced, was that we should have 
two Army Oorps and a Cavalry Division 
ready for mobilization. He could not 
say how strongly he would advocate 
that measure being carried out in its 
entirety. He found every detail given 
as to the efficiency of the First Army 
Corps; as to its Infantry battalions and 
its adjuncts; but he found nothing of 
the sort with regard to the Second Army 
Corps. He found only that the units 
existed somewhere; there was nothing 
shown in detail as to the mode of ex- 
—— the units. The First Army 

rps was supposed to consist of eight 
battalions at home, exclusive of three 
battalions of Guards and the five bat- 
talions at Gibraltar and Malta, which 
were supposed to be in readiness for 
immediate service, and which, taken 
altogether, constituted the Infantry of 
the First Army Corps. These units 
were in a fair state of efficiency. The 
three battalions of Guards, for instance, 
had, under the present short-service 
system, a mode of expansion of their own 
which was so admirable that he wished 
the system were extended to the rest of 
the Army. The system observed in the 
Brigade of Guards had been to reduce 
the term of service from seven years to 
three, and to allow the men to spend 
the remainder of their service in the 
Reserves. He might say—not, of course, 
for the information of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secre of State for 
War, but for the general information of 
the country—that that system had been 
most wonderfully effective, and that 
whereas the battalions of Guards had a 
strength of 750 each, they had in addi- 
tion, by the operation or expansion of 
the short-service system, a reserve of 
their own numbering about 3,000 men 
—that was to say, that they were able 
to fill up their battalions with men who 
had already belonged to the Brigade, 
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He was glad the right hon. Gentleman 
was about to develop the system by 
applying it to other arms which did not 
serve in India, and to which the system 
of short service could best be applied. 
He (Sir Henry Havelock-Allan) would 
like to know by what means the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to expand the 
21 battalions which were to constitute 
the Infantry of the Second Army Corps ? 
For every one of those battalions there 
would be at least 200 men required who 
could only be taken from the Reserve 
or from regiments at home. He did 
not know whether the redistribution of 
the Infantry was the wisest which could 
have been made. Formerly there were 
no less than five different scales, ranging 
from 920 to 550; undoubtedly, the bat- 
talions upon the smaller scale were too 
weak, and there were obvious reasons 
why they should be strengthened. It 
appeared to him that the right hon. 
Gentleman had gone a little too far in 
the other direction. It stood to reason 
that whenever the Second Army Oorps 
was called upon, the 21 battalions would 
have to be reinforced by at least 200 
men, and perhaps by as many as 400. 
Ho saw considerable reason to appre- 
hend great weakness and great difficulty 
in an arrangement of that sort, and he 
did not know whether it would not be 
better if the right hon. Gentleman were 
to recast his scheme so far as to have, 
at all events, one-half of the battalions 
of the Second Army Corps in the highest 
degree of readiness. In the same way, 
as regarded the Cavalry, last year he 
drew the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the difficulties which existed in 
the bsg machinery for the expansion 
on short notice of the Oavalry service. 
The right hon. Gentleman had raised 
the Establishment of certain regiments 
by 44 horses and a corresponding num- 
ber of men; but he (Sir Henry Have- 
lock-Allan) did not see that the right 
hon. Gentleman had dealt with a subject 
which was of primary importance— 
namely, the general re-organization of 
the Cavalry, which would enable him to 
readily expand that branch of the 
Service on a great emergency. He 
believed the right hon. Gentleman would 
find that there was no arm of the Ser- 
vice which would respond more readily 
to anything that was done in the direc- 
tion of giving increased efficiency ; and 
he hoped that when the Army Estimates 
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were produced next year, they would 
find that the whole Oavalry system had 
received the attention of the 
of State’ for War. There was another 
point deserving of consideration, and 
that was the means of aor finding 
a useful adjunct to our s.aall Cavalry 
force by a greater development of the 
system of Mounted Infantry. The right 
hon. Gentleman had already taken a 
press step in advanee by the course he 
ad pursued at Aldershot in res to 
providing Cavalry adjuncts. “ He had 
also taken a step in advance by putting 
a greater amount of responsibility, 
which also included a greater degree 
of power, in the hands of the Military 
Chiefs of the Army. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, for instance, put the 
transports and supplies under the 
Quartermaster General, instead of re- 
taining them under the Civil Depart- 
ment of the War Office; that was a 
change in respect of which nothing 
could be said but in praise. There was 
another change which the right hon. 
Gentleman had made, and which was 
an essential feature of his scheme, but 
the result of it could only be judged by 
experience; he (Sir Henry Havelock- 
Allan) thought its success was somewhat 
questionable. That change was the 
abolition of the Office of Surveyor Gene- 
ral of Ordnance. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Exeter (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) had set an example of patriotic 
abnegation in this matter which could 
not be over-estimated ; he had allowed 
the Office he held to be abolished in the 
interests of the Army and of the country 
generally. He (Sir Henry Havelock- 
Allan) doubted whether it was wise to 
do away with the Office of Surveyor 
General of Ordnance; they had now 
two military heads of the great branches 
of the Army, the Adjutant (teneral and 
the Quartermaster General, working 
under a Chief; but they had nothing 
which corresponded in the smallest pos- 
sible degree with what he might call 
the intermediate position between the 
Financial Secretary and the two military 
heads. The recommendation of Sir 
James Stephen’s Committee was not 
that the office should be done away 
with, but that it should be put into the 
hands of a military man; and he be- 
lieved that if that recommendation had 
been carried out, it would have been a 
far better change than that which the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War had determined upon. 
There were many military men who 
were perfectly competent to fill that 
position with credit to themselves and 
advantage to the country; indeed, he 
need not go farther than to say that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Birkenhead (Sir Edward Hamley) 
was an officer well calculated by his 
wide experience to discharge the duties 
of the Office faithfully and well. He 
quite agreed that the holder of the Office 
should be a military man who had a 
seat in the House of Commons. Having 
said so much as to detail, he might be 
allowed to give the reason why he 
was heartily in accord with the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for North-West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot), whose Resolution was now 
before the House. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet asked the House to 
allow the whole question of our military 
resources to be examined by a com- 
petent tribunal which would be inde- 
pendent and apart from this House. 
That was also the recommendation of 
Lord Wolseley, a great and distinguished 
soldier, whose opinion could not be sup- 
posed to be biassed by any personal 
feeling at all. If there were any great 
changes at all in the military system, 
they must carry popular opinion with 
them, they must carry the constituencies 
with them, and that could not be done 
with the present mode of dealing with the 
three great branches of military defences. 
The three great branches of our defen- 
sive resources consisted of the Army, 
Navy, and the Indian defences. These 
were intimately connected with each 
other, for it was impossible to say how 
interlaced and intertwined one was with 
the other. Questions were constantly 
arising in the one branch or the other 
which ought to be considered by some- 
one who could take a purview of the 
whole. The supporters of the Resolu- 
tion simply asked that, considering how 
widely spread these three branches were, 
considering that it was impossible for 
any one Department of the three to deal 
with any but its own branch, the whole 
question of our resources should be 
referred to an independent tribunal, not 
for Executive purposes, but for the 
purpose of ascertaining in gross what it 


was we required, and for familiarizing 
the country with our requirements, and, 
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therefore, allowing us to have popular 
opinion and support at the back of 
such increased demands as the best and 
most competent authorities might desire 
tomake. Take, for instance, the case 
of our Imperial defence. Our Imperial 
defence was not confined to our y: 
As we lost our insular position and 
came to regard our Indian possessions, 
the question branched out and be- 
eame one to be dealt with by thoso 
who had an entire view of the military 
as well as the naval requirements. Our 
Colonial defence could only be conducted 
by the Navy and the Army combined. 
If any large developments were to be 
made, they must be backed up by 
popular opinion. To go a little into 
detail, he was bound to admit that he 
felt a very great responsibility in this 
matter, for three reasons. The first 
was that since the institution of the 
short-service system in 1871, he had 
been one of those who had warmly 
espoused the cause of short service. If 
Lord Cranbrook were in the House, he 
would recollect that in 1874 he (Sir 
Henry Havelock - Allan) begged the 
noble Lord not to make any great or 


‘sweeping change in the principle of 


short service until it had been submitted 
to a thorough investigation. We had 
now reached, however, a period when 
we could see whether the system had 
answered to expectations or not. They 
were told by those who advocated the 
system in 1871 that it would give them 
an effective Reserve of 160,000 trained 
men. He pointed out in 1876 that, from 
causes which were on the surface, the 
Reserve would never reach more than 
45,000 or 50,000 men; and now, after 
an experience of 15 years, they found 
that that was the result achieved. By 
these Estimates, public attention was 
directed to the fact that the Reserve had 
now reached a maximum of 51,000 men, 
and that the passage of 8,000 men to 
the Reserve would be more than com- 
pensated for by the discharge of an 
equal or larger number of men. There- 
fore, at all events in this year, and in 
the next year, and, perhaps, the year 
after that, there would be no develop- 
ment of the Reserve. Thus we had 
reached a period of progress when we 
“e look back on the Reserve system, 
and see what it had done for us and 
what it had failed todo for us. There 
was another important branch of the 
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subject, and that was the social condition 
of the men of the Reserve. The great 
bulk of the 51,000 men were now 
wandering about the country in the 

inful condition of waifs and strays. 

rom long personal experience he 
knew that, in the present depression of 
the labour market and in the present 
depression of our trade, men in every 
employment were being discharged, and 
the Reserve men were those who suffered 
most. Our Reserve men were in a con- 
dition but very little above that of 
paupers. That was a discredit to the 
country, and he trusted some step would 
be taken very shortly to remedy that 
great defect. As regarded the Militia, 
which was the next branch of our de- 
fensive force, the painful fact came out 
year after year that it was dwindling in 
numbers. The Inspector General of Re- 
cruiting mentioned that this year the 
enlistments were 1,700 men less than 
last year. But that did not represent 
the decline altogether. Last year 17,000 
men had failed to appear at the annual 
trainings. The Establishment of the 
Militia was 113,000; and if they struck 
out 17,000 who failed to appear, and 
31,000 who were in the Militia Reserve, 
they would find that if the Militia were 
called out to-morrow to reinforce the 
Army, nearly 40 per cent of the whole 
would not be found. Then, as regarded 
the Volunteers, he was happy to say 
that the numbers and éfficiency were 
increasing year by year; but if they 
supposed that the Volunteers were {fill- 
ing a position in the defensive force of 
this country which would enable them 
to be of great importance to us in case 
of foreign war, we were very much mis- 
taken. It was because he believed that 
the people of this country were misin- 
formed as to the office which each part 
of our military resources had to play, 
and as to what we could reasonably ex- 
pect from it, that he thought a genoral 
inquiry should be held—an inquiry 
which would make every detail of our 
military organization familiar to the 
electors of the country, who might, 
therefore, give them their support when 
great changes were contemplated. He 
had the pleasure and advantage, a few 
days ago, of listening to the discussion 
at the United Service Institution, in 
which the work, merits, and defects of 
the Indian Army were brought out in 
striking light. As regarded the Indian 
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Army, he believed that the changes 
made of late years had had the effect of 
rendering it, for its numbers, more 
efficient than ever it was before. But 
there was a great change—a political 
change, it might be called—with regard 
to that Army which had been on the 
carpet for 25 years past, and which, if 
made, would, in the opinion of the best 
military authorities, render that Army by 
no means such an effective assistance to us 
as we supposed it would be in the con- 
tingency of a great European war. The 
enormous reserve of officers we had in 
the Indian Army had entirely dis- 
appeared ; that was a question of vital 
importance. These men, for their num- 
bers, might be as efficient as they could 
be ; their patriotism, their earnestness, 
and zeal was everything that ‘could be 
desired; but the organization under suc- 
cessive changes, made by successive Go- 
vernments—all because we had no such 
thing as continuity of military policy— 
had been such as to deprive the Indian 
Army of any reserve of officers, and if 
we were depending upon that Army in 
time of need we were depending upon a 
broken reed. It was sometimes said 
that we had lost weight in the Councils 
of the world. He had before him some 
opinions uttered by a distinguished 
German officer. The disparaging opi- 
nions which this officer formed of us 
arose solely from the fact that the whole 
of our resources were never dealt with 
asa whole. In Germany they had just 
the opposite state of things. We, of 
course, did not aspire to imitate the 
German nation in military matters, 
because they were beset with dangers on 
the right and on the left, and, there- 
fore, the whole population was armed 
for the purpose of defence. What he 
complained of was that we had nothing 
corresponding to that in this country; 
and so long as the present system con- 
tinued of dealing with the requirements 
of each of the three branches—the 
Army, the Navy, and the Indian Ser- 
vice—each on its own lines alone, we 
should never have a corresponding ad- 
vantage. He had read the excellent 
articles of Sir Charles Dilke on the 
Armies of Europe: Sir Charles Dilke 
viewed the matter from a different point 
of view, but came to the same conclusion 
that he (Sir Henry Havelock-Allan) 
came to, and that was that, in spite of 
our Reserve system, and in spite 
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system in many respects, our great and 
most serious difficulty had never been 
touched at all, and that the total num- 
ber of men we could muster was not only 
ludicrously inadequate for Imperial and 
Colonial wants, but that it would not 
carry us through a war of three months’ 
duration. Ifthere was any semblance 
of truth for these opinions, a case had 
been made out which required the 
earnest attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House, who, 
he hoped, in this matter would not be 
influenced at all by any section of 
opinion—by, for instance, the Secretary 
of State for War on the one hand, or 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty on 
the other. He could not suppose for 
one moment that anyone would main- 
tain that the two Gentlemen he had 
mentioned were the proper tribunals to 
settle a great entiehel question like this. 
Military and naval Members of the 
House had great responsibilities to dis- 
charge; they were sent to Parliament by 
their various constituencies with the 
implied understanding that they would 
do all they could to further the Imperial 
interests of the country, and to see that 
the nation gottheir money’s worth. They 
endeavoured to discharge that duty; but 
they could never do it by criticizing the 
Army or Navy Estimates alone, or by 
discussing the Estimates for the Indian 
Service alone. They never would be 
able to do that until they had raised, by 
some means or other, an opinion that 
matters were notaltogether right in the 
sense that they were not dealt with by 
a separate and large tribunal which 
took a view of the whole system. He 
believed it was the opinion of every 
military man—Sir Charles Dilke was 
not a military man, but he was a highly 
trained politician who, perhaps, more 
than any other man in the country, was 
acquainted with what our requirements 
were in consequence of the great deve- 
lopments of the Continent, and he cane 
to the same conclusion—that until they 
had the support of the nation at their 
back, and until they had developed some 
system of universal military training, the 
requirements of this country with regard 
to Imperial and Colonial defence would 
never be fulfilled. In 1876 he had the 
honour of serving on a Committee 
which had several changes in the Army 
referred to it, and among other ques- 
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tions was that of the possibility, under 
certain circumstances, of reverting to the 
old system of balloting for the Militia 
or a modified form of conscription. He 
produced before that Committee evi- 
dence showing that where a ballot for 
the Militia, together with the money 
substitution, was allowed, the one 
killed the other, and balloting for the 
Militia became invalid. Militia substi- 
tutes were purchased at a great rate— 
as high as 60 guineas a man—and that 
killed recruiting for the Army then 
employed under the conduct of Welling- 
ton in the Pensinula. Did anyone 
suppose that this country would permit 
for a moment the revival of such a 
system? If that was so, we were still 
leaning on a false hope and were still 
living in a fool’s paradise. Under no 
conceivable circumstances would the 
ballot for the Militia ever be tolerated in 
this country again. There was now a 
large electorate and a democratic form 
of government. Was it to be supposed 
that if there was balloting for the Militia 
money exemptions would be tolerated ? 
If they came to make a demand on the 
people, the first thing the people would 
demand under a democratic form of 
government would be that there should 
be no destinction whatever, that money 
substitutes should be entirely done away 
with, and that the son of the duke and 
the son of the labourer should serve in 
the ranks side by side. Was it not 
possible to devise some scheme by which, 
instead of going against popular senti- 
ment, they could carry popular sentiment 
with them? Was it not possible that 
by a wise development of our resources 
we might have a larger number of men 
trained who might be brought to the 
military assistance of the country if 
required? He could conceive no better 
tribunal to which the question could be 
referred than a Royal Commission. The 
question to be decided was how they 
were to reconcile the military require- 
mente of the country with the democratic 
feeling which existed nowadays, and 
the longer they deferred the considera- 
tion of such a question the longer they 
would be living in a fool’s paradise, and 
the crash must eventually come upon 
them in such a way that it would be 
dangerous to the foundations of the 
Empire. He believed that a system of 


universal training might be devised 
which would not only be popular but 
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which would be demanded instead of 
resisted by the democracy. The Reserve 
system, which had cost the country 
millions sterling, had reached its utmost 
point ofexpansion. We were obliged to 
take men into the Reserve who had 17 
years’ service in the Army. In that 
degree the system did not differ from 
the old service in which we kept men in 
the Army for 16 and 17 years and then 
discharged them. He had the honour of 
being continually brought in contact with 
one of the most democratic constituencies 
in the country, and he could say that if 
such a tribunal as a Royal Commission 
were allowed to investigate the question 
of the power of expansion of our military 
resources, taken as a whole, it would 
very soon arrive at the result that a 
system of universal training could be 
devised which would not be uncongenial 
to the labouring classes, but actually 
demanded by them. The Volunteers 
were kept up to an effective strength of 
230,000 or 240,000, but from their very 
constitution they could not be called out 
in case of a foreign war. 
point of view a large development of the 
voluntary military system was absolutely 
necessary. He had the pleasure and 
privilege of passing many months during 
the hot summer of 1877 with the Russian 
Army in the field, and he could bear 
witness that the Russian soldiers were 
almost matchless for their enormous en- 
thusiasm and their great patriotism. 
They weretakenfrom a population which 
numbered 80,060,000, and therefore the 
power of expansion which the Russian 
Army possessed was almost unlimited. 
Russia had an effective force of very 
nearly 4,000,000 of men, and a gradual 
development of her system of communi- 
cation had brought her to ourvery doors, 
so to speak. There were people in this 
country who supposed that the delimita- 
tion of the Afghan Frontier would be 
security for us in the future, but that 
delimitation was the very thing which 
would compel this country some day to 
come actively to the assistance of the 
Ameer at Cabul. We ought to be pre- 
pared for such an event, and not allow 
ourselves to be taken unawares. To 


return to what he had previously re- 
ferred to, let him say he had found, in 
appealing to a democratic constituency 
that the one thing of all others which 
the people desired was free education. 
He was persuaded that means could 
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easily be devised whereby the children 
of the working men of the country could 
be given an absolutely free education, 
beginning at the age of 10 years, and 
going on as long as desired. And then 
if they provided for the people from 15 
to 21 years of age free technical educa- 
tion, combined with a certain portion of 
military training, such a project would 
be readly accepted by the working 
class, because they would feel it was one 
which was not beneath their dignity to 
accept. 

Sm EDWARD HAMLEY (Birken- 
head) said, that it so happened that 
both the present Resolution and the for- 
mer one had so much in common with 
the Memorandum and Report which the 
Secretary of State for War had laid 
before the House, that they all related 
to that most urgent question—the de- 
fence of the Empire. That brought 
with it the great advantage that the 
debate on military subjects, instead of 
being diffused, and one might say lost, 
over a vast variety of matters, was 
directed to a practical end. The Secre- 
tary of State for War proposed, after 
reference to the Report of his Oom- 
mittee, to complete the fortifications of 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and the Thames, 
of Gibraltar and Malta, and of the other 
coaling stations so essential to the 
maintenance of the Empire, and would 
ask for a sum of £2,200,000 to be spe- 
cially devoted to these purposes. For 
his (Sir Edward Hamley’s) own part, 
he thought that both the House and the 
country might well be congratulated on 
the fact that a Secretary of State for 
War had at length brought forward a 
specific proposal for the national de- 
fences of the country, and had done it in 
earnest and in a practical way. They 
had been but too much accustomed to 
see it dealt with in a make-believe 
fashion. They had heard words of pro- 
mise uttered to the ear but broken to 
the hope, never intended, perhaps, to be 
kept, but meant only as a decent shely- 
ing of the question. But now the Se- 
eretary of State for War told the House 
not only that these matters were urgent 
and must receive attention, but had also 
indicated the financial mode of putting 
his proposal into execution; and that 
mode, he was happy to say, was 
not by the illusory means of the Army 
Estimates. But he confessed that he 
wished the right hon. Gentleman could 
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have seen his way to make a larger and 
bolder demand, for it would appear to 
be only necessary to convince the House, 
as he was sure could be done, that 
certain measures were absolutely in- 
dispensable for the safety of the coun- 
try, and then it would follow, as the 
night the day, that the means for giving 
them effect to the full extent would be 
forthcoming. If the House was con- 
vinced and would admit that certain 
measures were indispensable to the 
safety of the country, and were at the 
same time to refuse the means of giving 
effect to those measures, that would 
argue a degree of unreason which it 
would be disrespectful to attribute to 
that Assembly. Of course, in coming to 
a conclusion the House would wish to 
put itself in accord with the feeling of 
the country. But the same might be 
said of the country as of the House— 
that if it were convinced that its own 
safety depended on certain measures, it 
would certainly press for their imme- 
diate execution. Hitherto the public 
had been very little acquainted with the 
matter. It had had no means of in- 
forming itself. It was not to be sup- 
posed that many persons outside of that 
House ever saw or examined the Army 
Estimates; still less was it to be sup- 
posed that if they did they would under- 
stand them. They knew that we had 
Naval fortresses, but they were only 
now learning that as fortresses they had 
become ineffective. They knew also we 
had spent a great deal of money on guns, 
but they were only beginning to under- 
stand that those weapons had become 
useless, because they were obsolete. 
They saw that in our Volunteers we had 
a body of very fine and very zealous 
men, smartly dressed and carrying a 
rifle; but the public were only just 
realizing the fact that the National 
Army was unable to keep the field 
for a couple of days for want of equip- 
ment. They knew that in their time 
no enemy had ever appeared on our 
coasts, and they were not prone to 
believe that any ever would appear. 
They saw the nations of the Continent 
groaning beneath their huge arma- 
ments, military and naval, but they 
were not yet accustomed to connect these 
in their minds with the idea of danger 
to England; and as they had the 
natural disinclination of all subjects in 
all States to give money for public 
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purposes, they had been exactly in the 
condition of mind to give ear to those 
trading politicians who, knowing no 
more of the state of the case than the 
people themselves did, had been always 
ready to persuade them that it was a 
heinous offence to give money for arma- 
ments or defences, and who only looked 
on the relations of the great “Military 
Powers with each other, where the in- 
discretion of an outpost might precipi- 
tate a general war, to draw from thence 
the happy conclusion that nobody de- 
sired, or ever would desire, to interrupt 
the peace of the world. He thought it 
was Mr. Cobden, an eminent apostle of 
peace, who once said—it might have 
been in that House for all he (Sir 
Edward Hamley) knew — he could 
crumple up Russia like a sheet of paper. 
It was a great pity he did not do it, for 
it would have saved us an immense 
amount of expense and panic. But he 
could not doubt that that declaration, 
coming from so trusted a source, did a 
great deal of harm to the nation. Now, 
he was happy to think that the people 
were beginning to emerge from that con- 
dition of ignorance, and there were 
many signs abroad that the idea that 
our defences must be looked to was 
spreading fast. He wished very much, 
therefore, that the Secretary of State for 
War had felt himself able to repose a 
larger confidence in the willingness both 
of the House and of the people to render 
themselves, their property, and their 
honour safe against the formidable 
States which might, on some sudden 
occasion, direct their weapons against 
us, and which were always prepared 
to the last detail for war. But he 
willingly accepted this instalment which 
the right hon. Gentleman offered. 
What was proposed would be so much 
indispensable work done, cleared out 
of the way, and carried to the credit 
of the nation. Our naval fortresses 
would no longer present the ridiculous 
spectacle of defensive works which were 
not defensible, armed with obsolete and 
dismounted artillery. It would be seen 
from the proposals in the Memorandum 
that part of the sum was to be appro- 
priated to the completion of what was to 
be done in this Island, and part to what 
was to be done outside of it. Now there 
was so much to be done for our defences 
both at home and abroad that it was, 
perhaps, difficult to say what should first 
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demand attention. Where all was 
so urgent it might, perhaps, be thought 
that there was no first. But, without 
meaning to dispute that it was indis- 
pensable to the interests of the Empire 
to place our Mediterranean fortresses 
in a thorough condition of defence, he 
was of opinion that if part only of the 
defences was to be undertaken, that 

art should lie within the four seas of 

ritain. It was better to have one piece 
of work finished than many pieces in- 
complete, and, consequently, so long as 
incomplete, absolutely ineffectual ; and 
he should, therefore, have preferred to 
see the proposed sum appropriated in 
that direction. It would be doubtless 
an excellent thing to have our great 
Dockyards, and the river by which an 
enemy’s ships would approach London, 
made secure. So far all must agree; 
nor need there be any dissent from that 
part of the Report which placed Malta 
and Gibraltar next in importance among 
military ports. Those places were cer- 
tainly rightly placed high in the list 
of military ports; but he could not 
but remember that while we were for- 
tifying them, the commercial ports, the 
avenues on which we depended for so 
large a portion of our daily bread, would 
be left, he would not say undefended, 
but still open to those attacks which 
naval men thought we would be 
especially exposed to in the future. 
Admiral Aube, one of the French Minis- 
ters of Marine, speaking on this subject, 
said— 

“ The attaok on every source of riches will 
become not only legitimate, but obligatory. 
. . . We must expect to see iron-clad fleets 
turn their power of attack and destruction 
against all littoral towns, fortified or unfortified, 
whether purely peace establishments or war- 
like, to burn them, ruin them, or extort 
ransoms from them without mercy. With this 
new duty which we are therefore to conclude 
is now laid upon our iron-clad fleets, we are now 
entering upon a new system of maritime war- 
fare—namely, that of the attack and defence of 
coasts. Every littoral town may be burnt 
down or laid under contribution by fleets or 
even by hostile cruisers All this is 
coming - even the day when England's 
shores will be insulted and her ports burnt by 
the fleet of a victorious enemy.”’ 


Such was the declared policy of the 
French Navy. Now, our own officers 
seemed to have come to the conclusion 
that What the commercial ports had 
chiefly to fear was not an attack by 
iron-clad fleets. It was considered pro- 
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bable that in no case except that of some 
great naval disaster should we be left 
without a Channel Squadron; but it was 
not easy to guard a large circumference 
of coast like that of this Island ; and the 
experiments with our Navy last autumn 
had shown that swift cruisers could 
always evade a naval squadron, and 
could enter and occupy ports longenough 
to inflict immense damage in many ways. 
The remedy for this was to enable the 
port to defend itself against the cruisers 
till the warships, summoned by the tele- 
graph that surrounded the coast, should 
have time to arrive; and the means of 
so defending itself were held to be a fleet 
of gunboats and torpedo boats capable 
of going outside the port and engaging 
the enemy, supported by long-ranging 
guns in batteries on shore. These were 
the means which, in addition to sub- 
marine mine fields in suitable localities, 
were held by those who had studied 
the matter to be sufficient for the 
purpose—that was, for the defence and 
security of our commercial ports. Such, 
then, would constitute the security of 
our coasts against an enemy’s ships; 
and only those who denied that we could 
ever be at war would dispute that we 
could not obtain that security too soon ; 
Now, thesupply of these floating defences 
was the business not of the War Office, 
but the Admiralty. It was, however, 
necessary to take them into account in 
the discussion of any general scheme of 
defence, and he now adverted to them in 
the hope that provision for them might 
be among the proposals made to the 
House by the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. But there wers two other matters 
included in the scheme which belonged 
to the province of the War Office—the 
submarine mines, including the light 
artillery attached to them, and the guns 
for the coast batteries of our commercial 
ports. The submarine mines were, in 
many situations, likely to be most effec- 
tive—for instance, where the towns to 
be defended were situated far up rivers, 
with a long channel of approach, like 
London or Newcastle, or in our fortified 
harbours. But there were other situa- 
tions where they were less applicable, 
as where towns were at the mouths of 
rivers, so that they could be fired on 
from the sea. The Mersey, for instance, 
appeared to him to be a case where an 
increased supply of guns would be more 
appropriate than an increase of sub- 
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marine mines. Liverpool was a port 
which it was essential to keep as open as 
possible, and ships making for it should 
find no obstacle. There were already 
considerable difficulties in the channel, 
and it was quite possible that submarine 
mines would be as likely to impede our 
own ships as the enemy’s. He should, 
therefore, have been glad to see a large 
part of the sum which was here appro- 
riated to submarine mines and their 
ight artillery given to a supply of the 
best guns for the coast batteries of our 
commercial ports, for it must be remem- 
bered that the mines could be made 
quickly, and put down on an emergency, 
while the guns took a long time to con- 
struct. Thus far he had been only 
speaking of those defences which were 
to oppose the enterprizes of an enemy’s 
ships; but there remained another 
equally important kind of defence— 
namely, that which should oppose in- 
vasion, and for that he found little or 
no provision made in the Memorandum. 
It was true we had a splendid Army of 
defenders, increasing in numbers and 
efficiency every year. But so long as 
they were kept unprovided for their 
purpose, so long they could not be 
counted among the defences of the 
country. They were quite inefficient, 
for want of equipment in what would 
enable them to keep the field. In order 
to enable them todo that, they wanted 
personal equipment, stores, and maga- 
zines; their transport ought to be or- 
ganized ready for a erisis; the best rifle 
and the most powerful gun should be 
given to them, and the positions they 
would occupy should be selected and 
made places of exercise. In fact, a 
general plan of defence, in all its details, 
should be most carefully prepared. But 
for all that he found there was scarcely 
any provision made in the Memorandum ; 
the chief item of preparation was the 
announcement that 21 batteries of posi- 
tion were to be given to the Volunteer 
Artillery. These, he presumed, were to 
be such guns as were already in store, 
which, perhaps, were a little behind the 
present stage of effectiveness. But it was 
quite a step in the right direction to give 
these to the Volunteers till better were 
forthcoming, since these must be, until 
then, what they would have to use 
against anenemy. But in scarcely any 
other respect was a perceptible ap- 
proach made towards rendering our 
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Auxiliary Forces efficient in equipment. 
Even the land defence of London re- 
ceived no notice. So long as this extra- 
ordinary anomaly existed of a vast and 
ever-increasing force of defenders who 
were not permitted to be capable of 
defending us, so long should he continue 
to think that to render them efficient was 
among the most pressing needs of the 
country. It seemed so illogical for what 
called itself a practical people to bring 
them to a certain point and leave them 
—to stop short of that animating touch 
which alone was wanting to give them 
vitality and purpose; and all that was 
needful would be amply provided for by 
the addition of £1,000,000 to the sum 
that was now proposed to be asked for. 
Now, he knew, and indeed they all knew, 
that every proposal to spend money in 
order to render the Kingdom secure was 
sure to be opposed by a particular class 
of politicians. But, he would ask, what 
was their title to be listened to? Did 
they know anything specially about the 
defence of coasts? Could they suggest 
cheaper, better, and equally effective 
methods? Were they better able than 
the rest of us to judge of the proba- 
bilities of invasion? They did not pro- 
fess, so far as he knew, to have bestowed 
any attention on the subject, exeept to 
look at the figures which represented 
the cost. In fact, they might very 
properly be described ‘as professional 
cheeseparers. The economy they advo- 
cated was not a rational or a respectable 
economy. It was penuriousness of the 
kind which refused to replace the missing 
slate on the roof, or the broken pane in 
the window. It was the frugality of the 
miser. But, at the same time, he feared 
it was allowed to have too much influence 
on our policy. He felt sure that if this 
spectre were resolutely grappled with, 
it would prove a sham—that this ghost 
in the churchyard would turn out to be a 
thing with a turnip for a head, lighted 
by a farthing candle. Now, it might, 
perhaps, fairly be inferred from passages 
in the Memorandum that although much 
that was needed was to be left undone, 
yet everything was to be undertaken 
that could be done in the time assigned 
for the completion of the military ports 
—that was to say, in three years. But 
nothing could be clearer than this— 
that with more money a great deal 
more could be done; everything that 
was needed could be done in that time. 
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In three years—much less, indeed—the 
Volunteers could becompletely equipped, 
the necessary magazines and stores built, 
the country reconnoitred and positions 
defined, the Auxiliary Forces assigned to 
their posts, the means of transport tho- 
roughly registered, and the land defences 
of the capital provided for. Matters 
could be arranged with the commercial 
ports for joint contributions, and 
their defence could be proceeded 
with and rendered complete. All 
that could go on simultaneously with 
the works at the military ports. It 
might be said that we were at present 
producing guns as fast as the resources 
of our gun factories would admit. That 
might be so, though there was a belief, 
in which he shared, that an important 
addition would shortly be made to our 
power of producing guns. But every- 
thing else could be set on foot forth- 
with. If we were to wait three years 
for the proposed instalment, the present 
generation would not at that rate see 
the Kingdom rendered secure. It was 
impossible to understand why this matter 
should not be put plainly to the people, 
and why they should not be directly 
asked to give the means for effecting it. 
If that were done, and the means were 
withheld, it would be impossible to blame 
anybody but themselves; but now it 
might truly be said if the matter were 
not clearly put before them, and if 
they were not asked to find the money, 
that there was somebody to blame. He 
had thought it his duty to put these 
matters before the House; but, at the 
same time, he should cordially support 
the present proposals. Although they 
formed but a slow and short step, and al- 
though they indicated a perilous dallying 
with a momentous subject, yet the step, 
so far as it went, was in the right direc- 
tion, and would have his hearty concur- 
rence. To the Resolution of his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) he would also give his hearty 
concurrence. He had long been of 
opinion, and had freely expressed it, that 
this was atime when publicity had come 
to be a necessary element in our mili- 
tary system. Now that the constitu- 


encies, by their numbers, formed so 
important an element in the Councils 
of the Nation, it was not only im- 
prudent —it was worse — not to call 
them into council in everything which 
required their attention. What higher 
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interest could they have than in render- 
ing the country secure from an enemy ? 
He would not attribute to the people so 
unreasoning a condition of mind as to 
suppose that if these matters were put 
clearly before them they would refuse 
their ready concurrence in providing 
the means for giving them effect. 

Sir WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth) said, he had listened with 
great interest to the speech of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Birkenhead (Sir 
Edward Hamley), but it seemed to him 
that no greater argument could be used 
in favour of the Motion before the House 
than was contained in the Memorandum 
of the Secretary for War itself. The 
country, he thought, had a right to de- 
mand that the scheme of defence adopted 
should be an exhaustive one, and they 
ought to know exactly what sum of 
money was required to put the whole 
empire in a state of defence. He 
could easily understand that in the pre- 
sent critical state of political affairs the 
Government did not like to place their 
whole scheme before the country at 
once, but surely if the Commission asked 
for were appointed, on that Commission 
would be thrown the responsibility of 
stating what was wanted, and only on 
the Government would be thrown the 
responsibility of making demands in 
order to meet the requirements pointed 
out. He agreed with the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Birkenhead, in the remarks he had made 
as tu the defence of our mercantile ports. 
We had, he thought, gone rather wild 
of late in regard to submarine mines— 
and he spoke with some experience on 
the question—having been connected 
with the War Office for some time. The 
hon. and gallant Member had said that 
Liverpool and Birkenhead should be 
kept clear of submarine mines, and he 
(Sir William Crossman) thought that the 
entrance not only to those ports should 
be kept clear but also to the other com- 
mercial ports in the country, considering 
the attacks which could be made on ship- 
ping by armoured cruisers. He did not 
think our ships should have to wait for 
pilots to clear them through the mine 
fields. He was sure that guns of posi- 
tion—6-inch guns with disappearing car- 
riages, each supplied with 300 rounds 
of ammunition, but which would not 
cost more than £7,500—would be much 
better suited for the defence of these 
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ports than submarine mines. The money 
which would be spent in this way would 
be much better laid out than on sub- 
marine mines. No doubt there were 
some places where submarine mines, pro- 
tected by quick firing guns, would be 
useful, but he thought that as a general 
principle they should not be entirely 
depended upon. With regard to the 
defences of the forts, both at home and 
abroad, which were built after Lord 
Palmerston’s Commission, and most of 
which he had seen, they were no doubt 
relatively weakened by the increased 
power of weapons of offence, and it was 
desirable to strengthenthem. The forts 
at Portsmouth in particular required 
strengthening. The forts at Spithead 
were heing strengthened to some extent, 
but he feared they would never be as 
strong as they ought to be, having re- 
gard to their sizeand importance. With 
regard to the coaling stations he thought 
there was a very serious omission in the 
Memorandum of the Secretary of State 
for War. It ought to have been stated 
what money had been voted by the 
Colonies for the defence of the coaling 
stations, because some people in the 
country appeared to imagine that all the 
works had been carried out at the ex- 
pense of the British taxpayer. Large 
sums had been spent by the Crown 
Colonies, Hong Kong, Singapore, Cey- 
lon, Mauritius, and Cape Colony. It must 
be remembered that Hong Kong and 
Singapore had nearly completed the 
works. He thought these Colonies had 
just cause of complaint because, al- 
though they had completed, or nearly 
completed, their forts, no guns had 
been sent out to them. Natal had voted 
£10,000 for guns, and the Colony of 
Victoria had spent £3,500,000 on naval 
and military matters, and contemplated 
spending £500,000 more. He had seen 
most of these places, and could assure 
the House that they were remarkably 
well defended ; indeed, he believed that 
Sydney and Melbourne were better 
defended than some ports at home. 
But what was wanted was guns, and 
he was afraid the home Government 
was neglecting its duty in not making 
a larger number of guns than they 
were making. The Memorandum of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War informed them 
that the Department hoped that all 
the guns required for the defence of 
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the coaling stations, with the exception 
of two cases, would be sent out shortly. 
Did they contemplate sending out 
10-inch guns after the accident which 
happened the other day? If they did 
not intend to do so, then the guns as 
promised to the coaling stations could 
not possibly go out yet. It was said 
that the works in progress depended 
on the Imperial Government, but he 
thought there were few places as to 
which that could be said with accuracy. 
St. Lucia and the Mauritius were, he 
believed, the only places where we were 
actually paying for our works, and in 
the case of St. Lucia it was on account of 
£56,000 having been spent by the Colony 
on deepening the harbour, so as to make 
it available for a coaling station. There 
was another point on which some stress 
ought to be laid—namely, the garrisons 
of the coaling stations; for it was the 
fact that in some cases, whilst we had 
very small garrisons of only 400 or so, 
the French in neighbouring Colonies 
had 7,000 or 8,000. He trusted the 
Government were taking into considera- 
tion the desirability of raising local 
Volunteer forces for the defence of the 
coaling stations, and that they had 
decided also to employ the Royal Marine 
Artillery on this duty. He also trusted 
the Government had reflected upon the 
desirability of giving one person, whe- 
ther military or naval, supreme com- 
mand of a fortress. It was of the 
greatest importance, where a fortress 
was besieged, that they should know 
who was in command. The operations, 
naval and military, were so mixed up 
together that it was essential that there 
should be no undefined power, and that 
there should be onesupreme head todiroct 
both the sea and the land operations. 
For instance, the Navy provides boats 
for defence of submarine mines, while 
the guns for the defence of these boats 
are manned by the Army. He did not 
care whether it were a soldier or a sailor 
who was in command, at all events, it 
should only be one man. He thought 
he had heard the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War in a 
remark he had made state that the 

arrison Artillery was now complete. 

e only hoped it might be so. It was 
not many years ago that he was told of 
a strange circumstance which occurred 
at one of our principal Naval stations. 
It happened that while some impor 
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tant experiments were being carried 
on by the garrison Artillery, a Royal 
salute was required to be fired, and in 
order to fire it, the experiments had to 
be stopped, as there was no one to man 
the guns. He believed that arrange- 
ments were now made by which all the 
batteries in that important port could 
be manned. He thought that if the 
country only knew what was really 
wanted to complete the defences of the 
Empire, there would not be that opposi- 
tion to its being granted on the part of 
the House which was generally sup- 

d. He wished to compliment the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War on the very able State- 
ment he had put before them, and on 
the information he had given them in 
other documents, which he thought they 
should have had longer time given them 
to consider, as, he was sorry to say, 
they had only reached hon. Members 
on Saturday. He should have been 
glad if the Memorandum had gone 
somewhat farther, and he trusted the 
Government would see their way to 
appointing a Committee without going 
to a Division in the matter. 

Sir JOHN COMMERELL (South- 
ampton) said, he had heard the hon. 
and gallant Member for Birkenhead 
(Sir edward Hamley) use a remark 
which seemed the key to the whole 
position, and it was—‘‘ Why do not the 
Government inform the country of the 
real state the defences are in?” It 
appeared that the Government had only 
one answer to that question—namely, 
‘We are not game.” The truth was, 
the Government considered every- 
thing depended upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer presenting what they 
called a respectable Budget to the 
country. However, he believed sin- 
cerely that if the country were let into 
the secret, and the people felt that they 
got 20s. for their £1, there would be no 
necessity for having only a ‘‘ respectable 
Budget.”’ He believed that a Royal 
Commission would do more to assist the 
Government than anything else. He 
could not for a moment see why they 
objected to it. Those who supported 
the appeal for a Commission desired to 
strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment. They desired to bring such evi- 
dence before the country that they 
would see that the Empire was not 
in a proper state of defence and 
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the Services not in a proper state of 
efficiency. If our coaling stations were 
not in a fit state ; if our mercantile ports 
were not sufficiently protected ; if Malta 
and Gibraltar were not strong enough 
to resist the attack of a powerful 
enemy, then all he could say was that 
the sooner we put all these things to 
rights the better. It was no use saying, 
‘*Oh! we will do it all in three years.” 
No one knew in the present state of 
affairs what would happen in three 
years. In three years’ time, if these 
things were not attended to, England 
might cease to bea nation. If there were 
certain absolutely necessary arrange- 
ments to be carried out, it was better 
that they should be carried out at once, 
and that there should be no delay in 
going to the country and asking for 
£3,000,000 or £4,000, 000 or £5,000,000, 
whatever amount was considered ne- 
cessary. He did not believe that the 
country, when it knew that it was 
getting value for its money in insurance, 
would for a moment hesitate to pay. 
No man cut off half the insurance on his 
house because the times were bad. If 
a property was worth insuring at all, 
surely it was necessary that it should be 
insured up to its full value. He did 
not wish to enter into detail, but there 
were one or two points upon which he 
should like to dwell for a few moments. 
The country must remember the geo- 
graphical position of England—it must 
remember that it was not enough for 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) to 
say, ‘We have 30 iron-clads””—we had 
not 30 iron-clads—‘‘and the French have 
only 25.” We had first of all to remem- 
ber that our geographical position 
divided and split up our forces. On the 
one hand we had Malta to watch, and 
command of the Mediterranezn to retain, 
and on the other hand we had the 
Channel and our mercantile ports to 
protect. The French would be able to 
concentrate a force in the Mediterranean 
which we should find it impossible to 
withstand. Another thing to be con- 
sidered was this, we put a great deal too 
much reliance on torpedoes. Torpedoes 
were all very weil, but it must be re- 
membered that the same science which 
laid them down on the one side, could 
take them up or destroy them on the 
other side. He was perfectly certain 
that we placed too much reliance on 
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torpedoes. Much as he desired to see 
the country in possession of a strong 
Navy, much as he wished to see the 
number of iron-clads and cruisers in- 
creased, he put much greater faith in a 
proper defence of the coaling stations 
than anything else. It was much better 
that we should have our coaling sta- 
tions properly defended, and should be 
able to utilize the ships we had to 
attack an enemy and to defend our 
own shores than lay out money on new 
vessels which we could not use in con- 
sequence of having improper coal sup- 
plies. He believed that in the event of 
a future war, our great safety would lie 
in having properly defended and well 
supplied coaling stations. He observed 
in the Report of the Committee, of which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War was Chairman, the remark that 
Bermuda was our principal military 
station in North America, and that it 
was surrounded by reefs which would 
render it impossible for any vessel to 
attack it, except under the guns of the 
forts. Now there never was anything 
more fallacious or untrue than that state- 
ment. There was no question of opinion 
here. If the Committee had had the 
proper evidence before it, it would have 
known thatin 1812 an 80 anda 74 gun- 
ship and a whole convoy passed through 
the reef with the greatest possible ease, 
and did not go within seven miles of the 
places oa which guus were now mounted. 
These ships went out under sail, but now 
we had steam power which very ma- 
terially reduced the difficulties. This 
statement he made from practical expe- 
rience. He had been through the reefs 
himself, and knew every inch of the 
ground; and he had no doubt there were 
other observations in the Report of the 
Committee which other officers could 
deal with, as he was able to deal with, 
that with reference to the Island of Ber- 
muda. It was said—‘‘ Do not mention 
these things; you should not breathe 
them, lest you should let the foreigner 
into the secret.”” But were they to sup- 
pose that their naval brethren of Ger- 
many, France, and Russia were such 
fools that they did not know these 
things? If he wanted a correct chart of 
the Bermuda Channel, where would 
he go for it? To America. The 


United States and other countriessentin- 
telligent naval officers about visiting our 
coaling stations and colonial defences, 
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and these officers made reports week by 
week and month by month. We might 
depend upon it that the officers of foreign 
countries knew more about our weak 
points and where we should suffer— 
and, in his view, fatally suffer—in the 
event of a war than we did ourselves, 
or, at any rate, than the vast majority 
of the people of the country did. hat 
was the condition of things at the pre- 
sent moment? If he wanted to go down 
to Shoeburyness and desired to see ex- 
pment carried on there, he would 

nd almost insuperable difficulties in 
the way, but not so in the case of the 
foreigner. A foreign officer would find 
very little difficulty in ascertaining all 
he desired to know, and that was because 
it had been laid down that nations must 
mutually confide to each other what was 
going on. He remembered during the 
time of the Russo-Turkish war, in 1878, 
he happened to be at Chatham one day 
when a very clever Russian Admiral— 
a man who, if there was anything to be 
found out, would find it out precious 
sharp—came down and said he wanted 
to see the hydraulic machinery of the 
Temeraire. The Admiral — the late 
Admiral Fellowes—said to him—‘‘I 
cannot show it to you.” ‘ But,” said 
the Russian, ‘‘I have an order from the 
Admiralty to see it.” ‘I cannot accept 
that,”” answered the gallant Admiral, 
well appreciating the importance of the 
matter and willing to accept the responsi- 
bility of his attitude. ‘‘I must be in 
direct communication with the Admiralty 
on the subject before I can allow you to 
see the machinery.” Upon that the 
Russian Admiral flew into a great rage, 
and said—‘‘I will return to the Admi- 
ralty at once.”’ ‘‘ Do so,” said Admiral 
Fellowes, handing the other a time table ; 
‘there is a very good train at 12.20.” 
He {Sir John Commerell) was certain 
that if they wanted these things dealt 
with in a generous spirit and desired the 
country’s defences put in the state in 
which they ought to be, the Royal Com- 
mission asked for should be granted. 
The Commission would obtain the best 
evidence possible, and the Ministry, let 
it be on one side or the other, he did 
not care a snip which, would have their 
hands strengthened in going to the 
country and showing it what was 
wanted. When the country was, in 
this way, made acquainted with the 
needs of the Services, he was certain 
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that it would never turn away and 
grudge the money asked for. If it did, 
then the responsibility would rest with 
the country. The House would have 
done its duty ; the Ministers of the day 
would have done their duty; and if 
disaster should happen, and we should 
lose our position in the world through 
unreadiness, it would be the fault of the 
people and not of Parliament. This 
country had always been in a state of 
unreadiness. If hon. Members would 
read the past history of the country they 
would see that England had never been 
up to the mark when a war broke out— 
that it had always been months and 
years after the breaking out of a war 
that England had come up to the mark. 
But things were not now as they used 
to be. We did not now read of a 10 
years’ war, a 15 years’ war, a 20 years’ 
war. Would they in future even hear 
of a 20 months’ war, a 15 months’ war, 
or a 10 months’ war? In the future 
wars would be decided in the promptest 
manner, and would be won by the 
Powers that looked things straight in 
the face in times of peace, and that was 
prepared the moment a blow was struck 
either for defensive or offensive opera- 
tions. 

Cotonzst BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
8.W., Ince) said, there are periods in the 
life of a nation when it is wise to con- 
sider its defensive system in a special 
manner. The French did this after 
1870. We had not had such dis- 
asters as the French in the war with 
Germany ; but an enormous change had 
taken place in the last 50 years in the 
wealth, population, and means of this 
nation, and also in its vulnerability. 
The insulation of these Islands, speak- 
ing in a military and defensive sense, 
was not nearly so great as it was before 
the days of steam. It used to be said 
that steam had bridged the Channel; 
in his remarkable letter written to Sir 
John Burgoyne, our greatest Com- 
mander of the last generation had em- 
phatically shown to what an ex- 
tent we had become more vulner- 
able. What had happened since 
then? The Western Nations had been 


compelled, for their own security, to 
arrange a system by which they could 
organize and equip their forces, the 
whole manhood of the country, and to 
mobilize it within a few days; while 
railway systems had been developed, and 
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it would be possible very rapidly to con- 
centrate forces on many points of the 
coast of the Continent where there are 
harbours convenient for embarkation, 
and towhich the telegraph could summon 
vossels from distant ports. If a nation, 
by accident, obtained temporary com- 
mand of the Channel, all those reasons 
would help them to throw a force into 
this country. Now, what chances were 
there of a nation getting temporary 
command of the Channel? Inthe Navy 
invention succeeded invention. Ships 
of war were now most complicated 
machines, and no man could say what 
would happen to them till they were 
tested. Formerly, naval wars were 
tactical; in the future they would be 
strategical also; and even if we had 
always the power to command the 
Channel, the demands on our Fleet 
to protect our ocean commerce would be 
so great that we should probably have 
to send it away from the Channel. 
Now, if an enemy, or enemies, got 
the temporary command of the Chan- 
nel, what had we to oppose to them ? 
The great majority of people seemed to 
look to forts and works as the mainstay 
of defence. But that was not so. The 
Duke of Wellington said, in the cele- 
brated letter previously quoted— 

“Let any man examine our maps and road 
books, and consider the matter, and judge for 
himself. I know of no mode of resistance, much 
less of protection, from this danger, excepting 
by an Army in the field capable of meeting and 
contending with its formidable enemy, aided 
by all the means of fortification which experi- 
ence in war can suggest.” 
The backbone of defence was an Army 
in the field; and he maintained 
that defensive security was the basis 
and foundation of our power of 
offence. It was absolutely necessary 
that we should organize and equip 
our forces, and enable them to be 
used as an Army for the defence of 
London, or anywhere else; and that 
London should no longer remain 
capable of being “‘jrushed.” We 
should take strategic points round Lon- 
don, and there form our ranges for the 
Volunteers; and upon those points, the 
main avenues of approach, we should 
em guns in position, and there 

rills should be regularly carried on 
by the Artillery Volunteers. If the 
large force we had in this country were 
organized as it ought to be, and if we 
also had those points around London 
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made the nuclei of a system of 
field fortifications that could be rapidly 
improvised, should the occasion arise, 
the temptation to invade the country 
would be gone. What was the latent 
power of this country? The latent 
power of the country could only be ren- 
dered active by keeping the country se- 
cure from invasion. They could measure 
the latent power of this country very 
well by comparing that of the North 
Americans during the Civil War, a 
nation which had no conscription. Ina 
war of four years, they put 2,040,000 
men in the field, out of a population of 
20,000,000 ; while in the British Isles we 
had a population of 37,000,000. There- 
fore, our power for defence or offence was, 
no doubt, enormous, upon the condition 
that we maintained the security of these 
Islands. As had been truly said, a pru- 
dent householder did not refuse to in- 
sure because he was short of money ; he 
knew that it was no economy not to 
insure. The money that we spent upon 
defences, if it was not sufficient, was 
wasted money. He believed if we had 
a Royal Commission, presided over by 
a man like Lord Dufferin, in whom the 
country and both political Parties had 
confidence, we should get something 
elaborated which would give us a feel- 
ing of much greater security. He did 
not believe that was a thing which would 
lead to any great expenditure; but he 
did believe we should get a system on 
which we could really rely. He should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) to give some information with 
regard to furnishing the Army with 
magazine rifles. Just as the introduc- 
tion of the breech-loader in 1866 gave a 
decisive advantage to the Prussian Army 
against the Austrians, so he thought it 
highly probable that at the present time 
the possession of a magazine rifle would 
give a similar decisive advantage to the 
Power using it. [fthat weapon was the 
right weapon, after it had been tho- 
roughly tested, not a moment should be 
delayed ; but the whole Army must be 
armed with it, as well as the Militia 
and the Volunteers. It must be re- 
collected that, whether they wished it 
or not, this country was, in consequence 
of its foreign possessions, also in 
a@ sense an offensive Power, and 
must be ready to attack. He trusted 
the Government would allow a Royal 
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Commission to inquire into the matter, 
because he believed that this work would 
strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sm FREDERICK FITZWYGRAM 
(Hants, Fareham) said, he should 
gladly support the Motion of the 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Mem- 
ber for North-West Sussex (Sir 
Walter Barttelot). To his mind, an 
inquiry would not only be useful, but 
in the present condition of the country, 
it was absolutely essential. He did not 
take the pessimistic view of our military 
affairs which many people did. He did 
not think that everything of a military 
character in this country was wrong and 
badly done and that everything that was 
foreign was good. He did not believe 
that the armaments and organization of 
foreign nations were perfect; but he 
thought there was very considerable 
doubt as to whether our state of security 
was such as it behoved a great country. 
to rest content with; and if there 
was any doubt on the point he 
thought that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would do well to grant the 
Commission of Inquiry, which he 
believed to be necessary for the investi- 
gation of the question. If he had any 
doubts about this point, he thought the 
evidence they had heard read this 
evening of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) when Secretary of State for War, 
would completely establish the case and 
be the best argument for the granting 
of the Commission. He (Sir Frederick 
Fitzwygram) did not support the Motion 
in any sense in opposition to the Govern- 
ment of the day—not the smallest 
degree in the world. But for many 
years past successive Secretaries of State 
for War had dangled before the eyes of 
the country delusive statements as to 
the improvement they had made in the 
state of our organizations in our arms 
and defences, only, as a general rule, to 
be snuffed out when a new Secretary 
came into Office. He lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Portsmouth, and saw a good 
deal of the Spithead Forts, which had 
been spoken of in course of the debate, 
and he could say, from his own observa- 
tions, that these forts were ectly in- 
sufficient for the defence of the Dookyard 
and the Solent against the long-range 
guns of the present day. He saw that 
a certain sum of money had been taken 
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for the strengthening of these forts ; but 
he thought that, however they were 
strengthened, they would prove insuf- 
ficient because they were too near the 
places they had to defend. Cruisers 
could lie a mile or more outside the 
most advanced fort and pitch shells into 
the Dockyard and Arseral, destroying 
the whole of the shipping and stores 
there. Well, if this were the case with 
regard to our great Port and Arsenal at 
Portsmouth, which were under the im- 
mediate view of the Commander-in- 
Chief and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, he could easily conceive that 
many of our defences, which were further 
off, were in a position which was not 
creditable to this country and would not 
give safety to our shores. At Ports- 
mouth and in the Solent there were an 
immense number of guns on the fortifica- 
tions, many more than could be manned 
by the Royal Artillery. They had, how- 
ever, at Portsmouth and Southampton 
very good corps of Volunteer Artillery. 
Last year he had had a discussion with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War, and had pressed on 
him the complaints made by the com- 
manding officers of these corps, that they 
had had no training in the use of the 
new large guns. Well, a gun had lutely 
been given—one, he believed. to each 
of these corps. So far, to a certain degree, 
good work was being done, but the 
officers still complained that the supply 
of ammunition was so short that though 
the men had learnt the use of the gun 
they could not become efficient gunners 
for want of practice. He hoped the 
right bon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War would take this into con- 
sideration. If our great Arsenals were 
to be of any use at all, great dependence 
must be placed on the Volunteers. 
Volunteers might to a certain degree fail 
in the field; but he believed that the 
Artillery Volunteers, who lived in the 
towns they were called upon to protect, 
who had no marching about to face and 
noencampments and so forth, would prove 
to be a very eificient force if only they 
were fairly treated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War. Regarding this question generally, 
he thought they might divide the nation 
into three parts. There was one party 
who denied the danger, and, because 
they denied the danger, therefore they 
grudged the cost—that was a small and 
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fanatical party; then there was the 
party who knew the danger and feared 
the cost, and he hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government were noi to be found in that 
second party; then there was another 
party, of good men and true, who knew 
the danger and were prepared to pay 
the cost, who preferred the safety of the 
country to the money bags of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Cctoyet EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough) said, he shonld support the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), not 
from any feeling of antagonism to the 
Government, but because he believed 
that if this Royal Commission were 
granted it would be calculated to 
strengthen the hands of the Government 
instead of weakening it. Let them re- 
member in what condition Europe was 
at present. It would not do for this 
country to be behindhand when every 
nation was an armed camp—all whose 
inhabitants were practically soldiers, 
where even every train, as in Germany, 
was marked with the number of men, 
horses, and goods to be carried in time 
of war. In such circumstances it was 
necessary, although we might not pro- 
fess to be a military nation, that if we 
had interests and shores and coasts 
worth defending, we should be ready in 
case of war. It was important, first of 
all, to know what Army we wanted, 
and, secondly, what they had to do. 
For that purpose a Commission was 
required which would report favourably 
or unfavourably on the state of the 
defence of the country. ‘The inquiry 
suggested would discover what was the 
weakest link in their armour of national 
defence. He did not understand why 
the Government objected to the Com- 
mittee. He would call attention to the 
unnecessary expense connected with 
brigade depéts, and he condemned the 
equipment of our soldiers, beside the 
general want of system. He also 
thought we should have a cordon of 
Volunteer Artillery round our coasts. 
For a long period of the year the staff 
at these depots was far in excess of the 
men quartered there or the work to be 
done. Economy might very well be 
practised in this direetion. He hoped 
that the Government would consent to 
grant the Royal Commission, and he 
felt convinced that any Government 
which had the recommendations of this 
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Commission at their back in the mea- 
sures they undertook for the defence of 
the country would be infinitely stronger 
than they could otherwise be. 

Sir LEWIS PELLY (Hackney, N.) 
said, he ventured to think that this dis- 
cussion had travelled a little beyond the 
limits of the Motion before the House. 
The Motion itself seemed to him simple 
and precise, its effect being that a Royal 
Commission should be appointed to in- 
quire into and report upon the require- 
ments for the protection of the Empire. 
Its scope was to inquire and to report. 
Perhaps some of the speeches which 
had been made on it had dealt more 
with the details of the condition of our 
present defences. No one doubted that 
our iron-clads would give a good ac- 
count of an enemy in line of battle, 
would guard carefully our coasts in some 
parts, and watch also the naval ports of 
the enemy ; but what was felt was that 
the Channel in its whole length might 
not be quite secure, that the supplies 
on which we depended in our Island 
Kingdom might be cut off, and our 
coast line insulted. In other quarters 
it is felt that our Cape or our alternative 
Line to the East is not so safe as may be 
supposed, since the French hold all the 
Naval positions between the East coast 
of Africa and the Mauritius—namely, 
the Islands of the Comorro group, with 
the ample and secure anchorage of 
Mayotte, the Isles and Ports on the West 
and on the East coast of Madagascar 
and Bourbon. In other quarters it was 
assumed that our Indian Possessions 
were not sufficiently protected. But, 
however that might be, the question 
was whether there should or should 
not be a Commission of Inquiry into all 
these affairs, and to submit recommenda- 
tions as to what ought really to be done 
to place this Kingdom and this Empire 
in a position to meet contingencies. He 
could understand very well that there 
would be a feeling in the country that 
men connected with the Warlike Ser- 
vices attached too much importance to 
these matters; but, for himself, he could 
truly say that he abhorred the very idea 
of war. He might say more than that, 
for he thought influences and causes 
even now were at work which would 
tend, in the long run, to induce, by the 
concurrence and co-operation of the 


civilized nations of the West, to a last- 
ing and general peace ; but the danger | 
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lay in the transitional period. ‘The 
lasting peace might come; but this 
Empire might not survive to enjoy it. 
What was wanted was to ascertain what 
were the real facts of the case, and if 
we found ourselves not in a position 
to face the transitional period success- 
fully, then to put ourselves into such 
sition. He did not know that the 
otion was founded on anything more 
than that. If it was granted, he 
thought the Treasury Bench would re- 
ceive strength and support from it, for 
they would find that they had at their 
back not only the naval and military 
classes in the House, but also the com- 
mercial and professional Members. They 
would, undoubtedly, have the country 
behind them. In his opinion, the coun- 
try would not grudge a large sum if 
it felt that by the expenditure it could 
put its warlike forces in such a state as 
to prevent anxiety and panic. What- 
ever the additional cost of money might 
be to place this country in a safe posi- 
tion, they must remember that no ex- 
penditure was so great, no outlay was 
so extravagant, as that which followed 
on a panic. It would be more economi- 
cal to spend even a large sum in carry- 
ing out a settled plan ; and he trusted, 
therefore, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would see their way to allowing a 
Royal Commission to be appointed. 
Coranget SANDYS (Lancashire, 8. W., 
Bootle) said, he desired to make a few 
remarks on the Memorandum of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War, which he considered a 
most important document, marking a 
great step in advance of everything that 
had been done before. It was a most 
able and exhaustive document, and he 
must congratulate the right hon. Gentle- 
man upon having issuedit. The provision 
in regard to the organization of a small 
force was an admirable one; but he 
should like to see provision made for call- 
ing out a large force. Up to the present we 
had been able to organize for our 
wars; but the scheme we had to consider 
at the present time was what we should 
do if we had to provide a force for 
a war in the East. The step which 
had been taken, however, was a 
step in the right direction; but it did 
not go far enough. The statement that 
the accoutrements, equipments, &c., of 
the First Army Corps was practically 
complete was a matter for great satis- 
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faction ; but although the scheme might 
be complete on paper, he should like 
to see the men tha in line of battle, 
for the purpose of testing their efficiency 
and numbers. He observed that ar- 
rangements had been made for the 
formation of 20 batteries of Artillery 
Volunteers. It was very advisable that 
our Volunteers should devote their atten- 
tion to gunnery and coast defence rather 
than attempt to organize a force of 
Field Artillery, the duties of which 
they were not fitted to discharge. He 
did not know whether it was the inten- 
tion that the guns in position should be 
entirely for coast and battery defence, 
or whether they should include field 
guns. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is not the in- 
tention to include field guns at present. 

Coronet SANDYS said, he had al- 
ways considered Field Artillery beyond 
the Volunteer Force, and he therefore 
trusted that their attention would be 
centred on guns for coast defences. 
With regard to the branch of the Service 
with which he was intimately connected 
—the Militia—it had elways appeared 
to him (Colonel Sandys) that the Militia 
Foree was not made enough of. The 
Militia Force wasthe great Constitutional 
force of the country. It was the force 
on which we must rely as the second 
line of our Army. It was the Army’s 
true support. There had of late arisen 
a habit on the part of successive Secre- 
taries of State to pass over the Militia, 
and to turn attention chiefly in the 
direction of the development of the 
Volunteers. The Militia ought, how- 
ever, to be made as efficient as possible; 
and in the scheme he would no doubt 
bring forward, he hoped the Secretary 
for War would not lose sight of that 
branch of the Service. The large pro- 
portion of desertions from the Militia 
was a matter deserving of serious 
attention, and we ought to endeavour 
to get together Militia forces in 
which we could rely upon every man 
turning up on parade. Deducting the 
Army Reserve men and the 10,000 men 
who deserted last year, the Militia had 
only 60,000 available men left who 
could be put on parade. A considerable 
item in that 60,000 men consisted of 
Irish Militia. Could we, considering 
what had been going on in the Sister 
Isle, look upon p tan men as a reliable 
force? If not, that would make a con- 
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siderable reduction in the figures. Then 
there was a medical examination for 
them to go through, and it was not cer- 
tain they would all pass the doctor. The 
original figure of the Militia was 108,000, 
and it was generally supposed that that 
number was available. But many of 
those men enlisted in two and even three 
regiments, which they were enabled to 
do, as the training took place at different 
periods. He should like to see one day 
appointed for the calling out of the whole 
of the Militia, and in that way they 
would be able to ascertain exactly the 
number of men who were available ; and 
much valuable information might be 
obtained in many respects. Then, again, 
the Militia was under-officered ; nearly 
all the younger officers were men who 
were going into the Line regiments, 
and who, on a declaration of war, would 
be posted at once to Line regiments, 
leaving the Militia with very few officers 
below the rank of captain. That was a 
serious matter, to which attention should 
be given. Another mistake in our terri- 
torial system with regard to the Militia 
was that too many battalions were 
formed, the result being that it was im- 
possible to get sufficient officers. The 
true constitution of a regiment, in his 
opinion, was one battalion, a depdt of 
two companies as a nucleus for recruits, 
officers and men, anda Militia regiment 
attached tothe depot. That arrangement 
would involve the doing away with the 
linked battalion system. With regard 
to the Militia Reserve, last year there 
were 578 men passing from that Reserve. 
The total strength of the Army Reserve 
was 51,000; but again, he said, that 
was merely 51,000 on paper. He knew 
that on one occasion when they were 
called they all came out; but, as no 
doubt the House knew, a number of 
those men were at the present moment 
serving with Her Majesty’s regiments 
elsewhere, and of course could not leave 
their posts. On this question, also, he 
should like to see a day appointed for 
calling out the whole of the men, so that 
we could ascertain how many men could 
be relied upon. No doubt, the Militia 
was the true Army support, and sup- 
plied 11,000 men to the Army last year, 
a fact of which Militia officers ought to 
be very proud. But it had been stated 
that on the declaration of war a force of 
25,000 men would be drafted from the 
Militia into the active Army. He be- 
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lieved that would be the case ; but what 
would be the position of the Militia 
Force if that quantity of men were taken 
from it? They would practically skim 
the cream from the Militia, for the Army 
men serving in the Militia were the vory 
best men, Therefore, he thought it would 
be worth the while of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War, in 
considering defensive schemes for this 
country, to see whether he could not 
devise some means for filling up the 
vacancies which the present system would 
cause. He would make a suggestion 
which might possibly meet the difficulty. 
Supposing the ranks of the Militia were 
depleted to the extent of 25,000, he 
should like to see a scheme promoted 
by which the Volunteer Forces should 
supply that quantity of men to step 
into the ranks of the Militia. Each corps 
could keep 100 men in its ranks ready 
to do that, who should be called extra- 
efficients, and who should receive some 
recognition from the State in that respect. 
He should like to ask if the Army Reserve 
was fixed at 50,000, and if so, why? 
He believed that an Army Reserve of 
100,000 would be a cheap force, and 
that a grant could not be devoted to a 
better purpose. It might be said—* It 
is very easy to formulate a respectable 
military scheme, but where is the money 
to come from?” He maintained that 
this was the very reason why a Royal 
Commission should be appointed, be- 
cause what the country wanted to know 
was how a symmetrical scheme was to be 
formed, the number of men, and the 
amount of money requisite. For many 
years past the military interests of this 
country had been set forth in the House 
and in the country by experienced 
military officers; but their views had 
always been set aside by the Secretary of 
State in power, who had given a formal, 
half-hearted adherence to the scheme, 
and had cramped it down because he had 
said that he had only a certain amount 
of money to spend, and that it would 
make his Party unpopular if he asked 
foranymore. There never yet had been 
a Government in this country which had 
had the courage to stand before the 
country and, stating what were the real 
needs, ask for so much money, and stake 
their official and political existence upon 
getting it. Such an opportunity now 
presented itself to the Government—a 


Government which he was proud to sup- 
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port because he believed they had the 
onour and the well-being of this country 
at heart. It was because he believed in 
them that he called upon the Govern- 
ment on behalf of his constituents and 
many in the country who would suffer 
bitterly in their need if a scheme of 
military efficiency was not properly 
carried forward now, to grant the In- 

uiry which was asked for, so that when 
the strain came they might have pre- 
pared a scheme at leisure, and should 
not be called upon to prepare in a hurry, 
spending great sums of money, and spend- 
ing them badly. He should like to know 
what the £5 bounty and free kit system 
of enlistment during the Crimean War 
cost? Supposing London be occupied 
for two days, he asked what sum of 
money would be levied in order to buy 
out the foreign occupiers? Would it 
not, therefore, be better now to add a few 
millions to the Estimates yearly in order 
that the Forces might become efficient ? 
If the Government assented to the 
Motion, the country would, when the 
hour of danger came, thank them for 
their timely action, and the heart of 
England would not begrudge the money. 

Cotoyet BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) said, 
he could assure the Government that 
the supporters of the Motion did not 
wish that it should in any way be looked 
upon as a censure upon or as a Vote of 
Want of Confidence in the Government. 
They wished, as a matter of fact, to 
raise the matter above one of Party, and 
they saw no other way of doing that 
except through the means of a Royal 
Commission. The country knew there 
were in the House many members of the 
Military and Naval Professions, and 
they imagined that those Members 
would see that the safety of the country 
was maintained. Those Members were 
now making an effort to attain that 
object. The time might come—and 
come sooner than some expected—when 
we might be in the same great stress 
Paris was in in 1870; and then the 
country would naturally say that those 
she had looked upon to protect her had 
really betrayed her. The opinion of 
Lord Wolseley upon this matter was of 
the | sapere importance, and it really 
put the contention of the supporters of 
the Motion in a nutshell. The evidence 
given by the noble Lord before the Com- 
mittee, to which reference had been made 
to-night, showed clearly the necessity for 
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a Royal Commission. In Answer 2,641, 
Lord Wolseley said— 

“The greatest misfortune that occurs to me 
upon this subject, arises from the fact that our 
military requirements have never been inquired 
into—have never been tabulatéd and laid down. 
There is no fixed point up to which we work, 
whether it is the Commander-in-Chief or any 
official connected with the Army. We have had 
nothing decided by the country as to what the 
country wants, or as to what our military policy, 
its aims and requirements are.’’ 


That was the point of hon. Members 
who supported the proposal now under 
consideration. They thought that there 
> an inquiry as to what theaims 
and requirements of the country were. 
They thought that the inquiry should not 
be conducted by the Secretary of State 
for War, but by an independent tribunal 
which would look at the subject alto- 
gether apart from Party considerations. 
Lord Wolseley was then asked— 


“Then you do not know what you want?” 
and his reply was— 


“ We do not know what we want. We do 
not know what we are working up to. We 
have a certain number of horses and regiments, 
and those numbers vary according to the parti- 
cular exigencies of the political Party in power. 
There has never been any authoritative inquiry 
instituted as to what are the military require- 
ments of the Empire; how many troops we 
require to have in England, how many we 
require in our Colonies, how many in India, 


and in our garrisons abroad. 


The next question was— 

“Do you think it would be an impossible 
thing, or even a difficult thing, if serious in- 
quiry were made into the subject, to draw out 
some permanent system of the nature of that 
which you describe ?” 


and Lord Wolseley, in reply, said— 

“T think it would be a very simple process, 
a process that might be very easily accomplished 
by a Royal Commission of both Llouses of Par- 
liament, not constituted of Military men but 
of judicial men who would look at it as a judi- 
cial inquiry, and examine experts on the various 
topics connected with the subject.” 
Perhaps, the Government would say a 
Commission was appointed in 1886. But 
the answer would be that that Commis- 
sion was appointed for totally different 
purposes. Commission was wanted 
now to ascertain what were the require- 
ments of the Army; and the Commission 
appointed in 1886 especially recom- 
mended that a Commission for that pur- 

se should be appointed. Therefore, 
if the Commission in 1886 carried any 
weight at al!, its recommendation in this 
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respect ought to be respected. He had 
heard it said that an inquiry would 
merely display our weaknesses. But it 
must be known to everybody that the 
points where we were weak, and the 
points where we were strong, were very 
well known to every one of the Intel- 
ligence Departments on the Continent. 
In all probability, the Intelligence De- 
partments on the Continent know very 
nearly as much as our own Intelligence 
Department knew. He believed that 
the only people who would obtain know- 
ledge as a result of the Commission would 
be our cwn people. He and his hon. 
Friends contended that it was of the 
utmost importance that our own people 
should know the real facts of the case. 
He was sure the country generally would 
not be afraid of spending money if they 
could be quite certain on two points— 
namely, that the expenditure was abso- 
lutely necessary, and that they got the 
worth of their expenditure. He had the 
greatest possible a in supportin 
the Motion of his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot). 

Coronet HUGHES ( Woolwich) said, 
he was grateful for the consideration 
which the Volunteer Service had received 
at the hands of the Authorities within 
the last year; but there was one point 
upon which he desired to offer a sugges- 
tion. The equipment and training of 
the Volunteers was not yet on a satisfac- 
tory footing, because the Force had not 
the capital with which to meet the first 
outlay. Now, that the defence of the 
country was to be so much in the hands 
of the Volunteers, it was most important 
that the equipment of the Force and the 
permanent arrangements affecting it 
should be as perfect as possible. He 
found that in 1872 an Act of Parliament 
was passed to enable some millions ster- 
ling to be raised for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the building of barracks, and 
also for the acquiring, under the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, of freehold 
ground for Militia depét centres and 
storehouses. Although it might be in- 
convenient to add to the expenditure of 
the current year, still if the Volunteer 
Service was considered a permanent Ner- 
vice—and he hoped it now was—it might 
be advisable to consider whether head- 
quarters and coats, valise equipment and 
stores of all kinds might not be pro- 
vided in the same way as Militia train- 
ing grounds were provided. The Com- 
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missioners for the reduction of the 
National Debt were, under the Act of 
1872, allowed to invest their money in 
Terminable Annuities, running over a 
period of 30 years, and to take for that 

urpose money deposited in the pa a 
Banks and in the Post Office Bank. At 
the present moment, when the Volun- 
teers required head-quarters, they either 
had to hire them ata large rent, or to 
expend a large sum of money on lease- 
hold property, which of course ulti- 
mately reverted to the freeholder. If 
the Service was a permanent insti- 
tution, he trusted the Government would 
do something similar to that which 
they did for the Militia—namely, pro- 
vide for it freehold head-quarters. Only 
the other week he had occasion to 
negotiate a loan of £7,000 for the pur- 
poses of a cemetery, and he obtained the 
money from the Metropolitan Board of 
Works at 34 per cent, the same rate 
of interest charged to the London 
School Board. He could have the 
money from the Works Commissioners 
at 4 percent. At the present moment, 
if Volunteers provided head-quarters for 
themselves, they had to borrow money 
from privateindividuals, and probably pay 
5 per cent. They received no assistance 
from any public Common Fund, such as 
he had indicated. It would beof immense 
advantage if some arrangement could be 
made by which Volunteers could have 
head-quarters provided, in the first in- 
stance, from some common fund, at a 
moderate rate of interest—say, at 3} per 
cent. The Government would make 
money by the advances, that is the dif- 
ference between Post Office Bank inte- 
rest and 34 per cent, and the Volun- 
teers would save the difference between 
34 and 5 per cent, which they now had 
to pay. The same thing might happen 
with regard to equipment. In many 
instances, the first cost, which often 
amounted to £400, was defrayed by the 
officer in command, and he had to wait 
for years before he could get the whole 
of his money back; while, if the Go- 
vernment lent it, they could deduct the 
repayments out of the Capitation 
Grant, and would have the Free- 
hold as security. This matter was 
urgent, and therefore let some money be 
raised, not on the Revenue of the year, 
but by means of Terminable Annuities, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could devise ; let the needs of the Volun- 
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teers, both as regarded equipment and 
head-quarters, be provided for, and the 
Force thus put in a permanent condi- 
tion. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
(Exeter) said that, having been recently 
connected with the War Office, he hoped 
the House would indulge him for a few 
minutes while he explained why he was 
unable to support the Motion of his hon. 
and gallant Friend, though he sympa- 
thized with its object. He was glad to 
hear from his hon. and gallant Friend, 
and others who had spoken, an expres- 
sion of their cordial appreciation of the 
services which his right hon. Friend had 
rendered to the country during his 
tenure of office. Having had the honour 
of serving under him for the last twelve 
months, he must say it would be hard to 
find a man who had the welfare of the 
country more at heart, and the Memo- 
randum he had submitted showed the 
earnest desire by which his right hon. 
Friend was actuated to promote the 
interesis of the Army. There was very 
little which his hon. and gallant Friend 
had said with which he did not agree, 
and especially with respect to the deplor- 
able system of allowing our stores to run 
down, buying in a hurry, whether it was 
£11,000,000 that was expended or a less 
sum, inspecting in a hurry, and paying 
the highest prices for inferior goods, 
which ought not to be served out to the 
British Army. A more pernicious system 
he could not conceive. Another point 
on which he agreed with his hon. and 
gallant Friend was that some system of 
greater publicity was possible than any 
which at present prevailed with regard 
to our reserves of stores. There were 
certain classes of our warlike stores 
about which the world ought not to be 
informed; but he was afraid that 
foreigners were very often too well ac- 
quainted with the state of our military 
stores. But there were many classes of 
stores as to which no advan could 
be gained by a foreign country knowing 
the quantity we had, while it would be 
well that our own people should know 
whether we were deficient in them or 
not. Then came the question whethera 
Royal Commission was the best mach- 
inery for obtaining such knowledge. 
His hon. and gallant Friend spoke of 
the Vote for improving the defence of 
our ports, arsenals, and coaling stations. 
Now, he would be prepared to support 
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his right hon. Friend if he were to pro- 
pose a larger sum; but what was now 
proposed was a substantial step in 
advance. He was grateful to his right 
hon. Friend for proposing it, and he 
was convinced it would be accepted 
by a large majority of the House and 
endorsed by the voice of the country. 
As for the adoption of a Royal Com- 
mission, he would like to ask what the 
functions of that Commission were to 
be. They might be twofold. There 
might be a Commission to dictate to the 
Secretary of State andthe Government 
for the time being what their military 
policy was to be in the future, or there 
might simply be a Commission to report 
to the Secretary of State and make 
known to the country what the exact 
state of our stores and supplies was. 
There was a wide difference between the 
two. He would be very unwilling to 
support a proposal for appointing a 
Commission which would take out of 
the hands of the Government the re- 
sponsibility for our foreign policy. It 
must be remembered that a Commission 
of that kind would not be strengthening 
the hands of the Secretary of State. On 
the other hand, if the Commission was 
merely to report as to the state of our 
supplies, he thought sufficient data for 
that purpose existed already in the 
Reports of Lord Morley’s, Sir Fitz James 
Stephen’s, the Fortifications Committees, 
and other sources of information. Ifthe 
roposed Commission were made a 
judicial rather than a military one, its 
findings would not long°command the 
respect of military and naval men; and 
if, on the other hand, it consisted of 
military and naval men, it would embody 
the views merely of a body of officers 
whose views were already known to the 
Executive or could easily be ascertained 
by the Executive. Another practical 
objection was that a Royal Commission 
would be failing in its duty if it did not 
recommend various changes and an in- 
crease in the stores, which would lead to 
increased expenditure. The practical 
effect would be that inventors and in- 
ventions would be discouraged, because 
the officials of the Department would 
shelter themselves under the sgis of the 
standard which the Commission would 
lay down, and greater difficulty would 
be experienced in getting new inventions 
adopted into the Service. Suppose, for 





example, the Commission recommended | 
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the introduction of a — number of 
new transport waggons, and suppose a 
new waggon were to be discovered, if 
there were a large supply of the existing 
waggous in store there would be a great 
disposition on the part of the permanent 
officials to economize money by saying, 
“We had better not go be ind the 
findings of the Royal Commission.” He 
hoped his right hon. Friend would de- 
precate any plan which would tend to 
withdraw proper Parliamentary control 
from the money voted each year. No 
doubt recent changes would increase the 
responsibility of the military branch of 
the War Office, but it was absolutely 
impossible that the military advisers 
would ever be got to accept full re- 
sponsibility for the Army Estimates 
unless they were given the full control 
over the money voted, and it was not 
possible to conceive a state of circum- 
stances, in these democratic times, in 
which it would be possible, even if it 
were desirable, to withdraw such strict 
Parliamentary control overthe Estimates 
of the House. He thought, without 
oing the length of appointing a Royal 
mmission, there were many practical 
changes advantageous to the public and 
to the Army which might be made by 
the Secretary of State. His right hon. 
Friend had given to the country a full 
and ample earnest of his desire and in- 
tention to make those changes, and the 
House ought to treat with great confi- 
dence a Minister who had shown re- 
markable readiness to meet the views 
of the Army as far as he could, and, 
therefore, he hoped his hon. and gallant 
Friend would not press his Motion to a 
Division. If he did so, he should, 
though with much reluctance, be bound 
to vote against him. 

Coronet HILL (Bristol, 8.) said, he 
rose to support the Motion of the hon. 
and gallant Baronet (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot). He conceived there was no sub- 
ject of deeper interest to the people of 
this country at large than that of our 


public defences. He believed the great 


majority of taxpayers were desirous and 
determined that our defences should be 
adequate for the protection of our coasts, 
our shipping, and our Colonies; but an 
opinion had got abroad that we did not 

et the protection we ought to receive 

or our money, and there was a feeling 
of apprehension that the non-combatant 
branches of the Service were not yet so 
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perfectly organized, that we could be 
— sure that the mistakes arising 
therefrom in former times were not likely 
to appear again. He believed a Royal 
Commission would sift all those matters ; 
it would ascertain what the defences 
were and how much money was neces- 
sary to be provided, and he believed 
the people would be contented to pay the 
cost of the work. He should not have 
intruded on the House were it not that 
he was anxious to draw attention to 
what he conceived to be an important 
matter in connection with the defence 
of our coaling stations. He was glad 
to see in the Memorandum of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) that the 
matter was receiving attention, and that 
a sum was proposed to be voted for 
carrying out this important work. 
Without that it was impossible that the 
Navy could do its work and that our 
mercantile marine could receive the 
protection which it required ; but, at the 
same time, if they merely defended the 
coaling stations and left the places 
where the coal was obtained unprotected, 
the work was only half done. It was 
well known to every Member of that 
House that the coal which is used in 
the Navy came from only one place, 
namely, South Wales. The coal of 
South Wales was much more adapted 
for steam purposes than all other coals, 
and it had the advantage of being 
smokeless. This coal was produced at 
Cardiff, Newport, and Swansea. New- 
port had practically no defences, Swan- 
sea had merely a small battery, while 
Cardiff had no defences at all. It was 
true that there were a chain of forts 
for the Bristol Channel defence, but 
those forts had no guns capable of 
coping with the arms of the present 
day, and they would be, therefore, 
absolutely usleess for the purpose of 
defence. There had been a suggestion 
that submarine mining would be an 
adequate means of defence, but in the 
Bristol Channel, where the tide ran very 
swiftly, he very much doubted whether 
that system could be effectually applied. 
Those rapid tides would be a great 
factor in favour of an attacking force, 
because a vessel coming up Channel 
with a five-knot tide and making 20 
knots an hour would be an extremely 
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fortifications were built, he urged that 
a few guns of the heaviest calibre should 
be placed in commanding E ny gee at 
those ports where they would be ready 
in time of need, and likewise afford the 
Volunteer Artillery an opportunity of 
learning the drill of the guns they 
would have to use in case their service 
should be required on an emergency. 
He ventured to think that it was the 
expense which stood in the way of those 
works. When they came to consider 
the enormous national interest and the 
enormous private pecuniary interest in- 
volved in the reservation of those ports, 
he did not think that the question of 
money ought to be taken into considera- 
tion. He had been very much struck 
with the fact that at Tangiers there were 
no less than four 100-ton guns, and if that 
poor port could be supplied with those 
guns, he did not think that this country 
ought to grudge the money necessary to 
secure so important an object as the 
protection of the ports to which he was 
referring. He looked with satisfaction 
and gratitude at the remarks which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War was pleased to make with 
reference to the Volunteers. He could 
assure the House that the Volunteers 
were most desirous of doing everything 
in their power to render themselves 
efficient. Something had been said with 
regard to field batteries. He did not 
mean to say that the Volunteers could 
possibly acquire that precision in field 
drill which was gained by the Royal 
Artillery, but it seemed to him, if there 
were sufficient Artillery Volunteers for 
the purpose and the Government were 
prepared to grant the necessary money, 
there was no doubt that field batteries 
could be formed. At the present time 
he believed there was not a sufficiency 
of garrison gunners, and therefore the 
time was not yet come when they might 
agitate for field batteries; nevertheless 
he hoped that more facilities would be 
given to Artillery Volunteers for learn- 
ing the drill of heavy guns. He was 
pleased to find that a sum of money was 
proposed to be voted for camp exercise 
with the Regular Forces, and he was 
assured that this was going in a direc- 
tion in which the greatest possible service 
could be done to the Volunteers. He 
should have been much pleased if, during 
the Recess, the Secretary of State for 
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War could have found himself in a 
position to add to the Estimates the 
small sum necessary for the old Adju- 
tants of the Auxiliary Forces—that he 
had not been able to accede to the prayer 
of the Memorandum which was presented 
to him signed by over 100 Members of 
the House of Commons that their case 
should be considered. He would not 
attempt to go into the question now, 
but would only say generally that, 
although he had no reason to believe 
that anything he might say would in- 
duce the Secretary of State for War to 
alter the opinion he had formed, yet he 
thought it was hardly desirable in the 
interest of the Service that officers or 
ublic servants should have reason to 
eel that they were suffering under what 
they considered to be a grievance— 
namely, that the conditions of their 
Service had been altered to their injury 
without proper compensation. Fivally 
he thought that grave reasons had been 
adduced for the granting of a Royal 
Commission. He believed that Com- 
mission would be a benefit to all the 
Services, and that their recommendations 
would be exceedingly valuable and 
would cause the taxpayers to provide 
the necessary money, for what had been 
properly called our assurance, with 
much greater satisfaction than they did 
at present. 

Tue FINANOIAL SEORETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricr) 
(Surrey, Guildford) said, the Govern- 
ment had no reason to complain of the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member 
for North-West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot), who introduced this subject, 
or of the speeches that followed. The 
hon. and gallant Member for North-West 
Sussex, in the course he had taken, was 
doubtless anxious to strengthen the 
hands of the Secretary of State for 
War; but it was to be noticed that the 
scope of the hon. and gallant Member’s 
Motion had been considerably widened 
by every successive speaker. It was a 
remarkable fact that, though the hon. 
Members who had spoken all supported 
the Motion for a Commission, not one 
of them insinuated that the present 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
was proceeding in a wrong direction. 
Motions for a Commission were gene- 
rally based on an allegation that the 
Government were pursuing a wrong 
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policy; but no such allegation was 
made in the present case. If hon, and 


llant Gentlemen had pointed out that 
the Government was blind to the mili- 
tary needs of the Empire, then he could 
have understood their asking for a Com- 
mission ; but, instead of that, they all 
seemed to admit that the Secretary of 
State was proceeding step by step in 
the direction that they themselves indi- 
cated. Under these circumstances, it 
certainly did seem anomalous that the 
Government should be asked to accept 
a Commission which would be fruitful 
of the most unfortunate consequences 
on the publication of its Report, and 
which, in addition, would widen ques- 
tions and transfer responsibility. ‘The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Exeter 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) alone of those 
who had spoken foresaw the disadvan- 
tages which would follow the granting 
of a Commission. The speeches of all 
the hon. and gallant Gentlemen prac- 
tically amounted to proposals for a 
gigantic development of the military 
forces of the Crown. There was scarcely 
one hon. and gallant Gentleman whose 
speech, if pushed to its legitimate con- 
clusion, would not involve an enormous 
increase in our Army Corps. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Bolton (Colonel 
Bridgeman) had spoken of working up 
to a fixed point; but he did not inform 
the House whether he considered two 
Army Corps to be the proper fixed point. 
Nor had any other hon. and gallant 
Gentleman expressed any opinion on 
this matter. But before appointing a 
Commission some diversity of opinion 
should exist to justify it. No one had 
said that two Army Corps were insuffi- 
cient. The hon. and gallant Member 
for South - East Durham (Sir Henry 
Havelock-Alien) said that these Army 
Corps should be kept fully prepared. 
But there was no necessity for a Com- 
mission to enforce so obvious a fact as 
that. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Birkenhead (Sir Edward Hamley) 
animadverted on the organization of the 
Volunteers, and proposed that maga- 
zines and stores for the whole of our 
220,000 Volunteers should be erected, 
and that about £1,000,000 should be 
spent in providing them with field guns. 

he hon. and gallant Member for South- 
East Durham said that if the Volunteers 
were called out they could not keep the 
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field for a week. Well, upon that point 
he would find many military authorities 
to differ from him. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOOCK-ALLAN 
said, he had stated that the Volunteers 
could not be kept together for a fort- 
night without unhinging the whole 
social system of the country. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he thought 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
mistaken in that view. Some counties 
had already taken up the question of 
transport for Volunteers as a local mat- 
ter, and it wculd be an excellent mani- 
festation of er spirit if other coun- 
ties acted likewise. A great deal had 
been said with regard to the defence of 
military ports; but no one had con- 
demned the intention of the Secretary 
of State for War to proceed first of all 
with works at Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and on the Thames. The only point 
made was that ee 8 wished to see larger 
sums expended. But to that the Secre- 
tary of State’s reply was that the sum 
— to be spent was as much as 
could be advantageously expended in a 
certain time. As to mercantile ports— 
such as Bristol—if, after being provided 
with submarine mines and quick-firing 
guns, according to the Government 
scheme, they were not satisfied, they 
could make an additional effort on their 
own behalf, for the Government recog- 
nized the principle that localities, for the 
sake of their own trade, should do some- 
thing for themselves in providing the ne- 
cessary defence. He could not pass from 
this subject without aknowledging in 
the fullest degree the exertions made by 
our Oolonies with regard to coaling 
stations. Nothing did more to knit tu- 
gether the different parts of this Empire 
than the exertions of the Colonies— 
hand-in-hand with the Mother Country 
—to put their coaling stations in a pro- 
per state of defence. He had listened 
with great attention to the speeches 
that had been delivered, but had not been 
able to find one single word of genuine 
criticism upon the course pursued by 
the Government. If the Government 
had come down and said that they had 
effected great economy at the cost of 
efficiency, the House would have had 
some ground to find fault with them. 
Under all the circumstances he put this 
question to the House. Ought they not, 
before considering what they should do, 
to give some credit to, and repose some 
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confidence in, the Government for what 
had been done already? The hon. and 
gallant Member for North-West Sussex 
went back to the Crimean War and 
the Abyssinian Expedition, and de- 
scribed the difficulties in which we had 
been landed in those expeditions by our 
utter state of unpreparedness. He 
would put this broad fact before the 
House. The Government could say that 
they had followed the lead indicated to 
them last year. With an increase of 
efficiency they had effected great eco- 
nomy. For the first time for eight years 
there had been no Supplementary Esti- 
mates; the sums voted for the Service 
forthe year had been made sufficient, 
and more than sufficient. They showed 
on the Estimates an absolute reduction 
of £150,000. They had likewise ap- 
propriated for other urgent services for 
the defence of the country the sum of 
£170,000 more. Thus they had effected 
an economy of £320,000 without cutting 
down a single man or a single horse, 
while at the same time they added a 
small force to the Army. They had 
further provided and were providing 
new field guns for the whole of our two 
Army Corps. All that sum of £320,000 
they had gained by sheer economy and 
hard work. They were proposing to 
spend £3,000,000 in a manner which the 
House evidently approved ; and, under 
the cireumstances, he would ask whether 
it was fair to say, as the hon. and gallant 
Baronet {Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had 
asked, they were always to go on living 
in a fool’s paradise. Far from that, al- 
most for the first time the state of the 
country, of the forces of the Crown, and 
of our national resources had been 
brought forward perfectly openly, so 
that the House was able to grasp the 
position. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who opened the discussion said the 
first thing he desired was that there 
should be such an organization at the 
the War Office that the soldiers who 
were responsible in time of war should 
also be responsible in time of peace. 
What more could he fairly ask for that 
had not been done already? As to the 
difficulties in the way of appointing this 
Commission, he would say this: They 
now had at the War Office Lord Wolse- 
ley, Sir Redvers Buller, General Bracken- 
bury, and almost every one who had 
held commands in recent expeditiqns, 
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had been transferred to them the whole 
responsibility of the administration of the 
spending Department. Now, he knew no 
step the House could take beyond that, 
unless Parliament meant to take the con- 
trol away from itself and give it to those 
who spent the money, and who could 
not sit in this House to justify their ex- 
penditure. Without the control of the 
Treasury it would be impossible to keep 
the Estimatesdown. Soldiers naturally 
had a desire to spend money. He would 

ut this point clearly before the House. 

n the first place, if they put the whole 
thing into the hands of soldiers, however 
able they might be as administrators, 
they would not always agree as to what 
the money should be spent upon, and 
they would always make a compromise 
with each other, saying, ‘‘If you will 
spend what is necessary on my service I 
will spend whatisnecessary on yours.” In 
that way no economy would be possible. 
He wouldnot, as to that, exclude sailors. 
The hon. and gallant Admiral said that 
we ought to do everything that was 
needed at once, and exercise a generous 
spirit. Well, but a generous spirit was 
often the word for universal squander- 
ing. What he would say was, we 
ought not to act in a niggardly spirit in 
doing what was necessary; but, at the 
same time, we ought not to do a single 
thing which was not absolutely neces- 
sary. He was inclined to ask this 
question—‘‘ Who were the economists 
to-night ? ” Last Session they 
heard a great deal in the Committee 
about the necessity of economy. The 
economists never rose to support a 
Minister. The whole tendency was on 
the other side. As to this Commission 
— if it were granted—were they to have 
on it Gentlemen who were anxious to 
spend, and also the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cockermouth (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) and one or two other Gentle- 
men of the Peace at any Price Party, in 
order to establish on that Commission a 
proper equilibrium. If they had both, 
they would be certain to have a minority 
Report. The hon. and gallant Member 
for North-West Sussex said that there 
was great danger at present of a Euro- 
pean war. Did it not occur to the 
House that if a Commission were ap- 
pointed, and that if the Commission re- 
commended the immediate expendi- 
ture of £12,000,000, £15,000,000 or 
£20,000,000, people would say in twoor 
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three years’ time that their Report 
was made when a great war was 
expected ? The scare would away, 
the war would be over, and a 
generation would arise which knew not 
Joseph, and which would criticize the 
system of hopeless, hapelss expenditure 
that had been established. Then the 
Commission was to be asked to decide 
what was needful in respect of foreign 
expeditions. He did not at first know 
what the expression meant, but it had 
been emphasized by the Mover of the 
Amendment and by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Birkenhead (Sir Edward 
Hamley). The Moverspokeoftheaggres- 
sion of Russia and the misfortune of 
allowing Bulgaria at this moment to be 
taken by Russia. But was it not a dan- 
gerous and an ominous suggestion to 
make that we should transfer to a Com- 
mission, which could only have a dele- 
gated authority, a responsibility that 
could only rest properly upon the 
Cabinet? He aah draw attention to 
an important utterance last year by the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) to 
the effect that if our foreign policy were 
conducted with skill and judgment, 
armaments would be unnecessary and 
taxation for them unjustifiable. It had, 
therefore, been laid down on the noble 
Lord’s authority that the strength of our 
forces might depend upon the foreign 
policy of the Government. To put into 
the hands of a Commission authority 
that could only be properly wielded by a 
responsible Cabinet would be to make 
the Government a mere machine for 
carrying out the mandates of that Com- 
mission. Then there was the further 
objection that such a Commission could 
not sit without exposing every weakness 
in our defence to the eyes of the whole 
world? There was a Committee ap- 
pointed to consult with the Secretary for 
War last year, and such a Committee 
might be continued with advantage. 
The appointment of a Commission would 
involve serious delay, for it could 
scarcely conclude its labours within two 
years, and he hoped the greater part of 
the proposed programme of his hon. and 
gallant Friend would be carried out by 
that time. The Government were far 
from saying that the present system was 
perfect, and they had taken such steps 
as they could to meres and strengthen 
its weak points, of which there weremany, 
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in which public opinion might —— 
the hands of the Secretary for War; 
but the Government could not accept a 
proposal which would impair their own 
responsibility for the Estimates. The 
Government hoped they might be 
favoured with the opinions of some of 
the non-military Members of the House ; 
for, with all respect to the military 
Members and giving them full credit for 
desire to advance the interests of the 
country, irrespective of those of the Ser- 
vice, that was a subject that should not 
be discussed by military Members ex- 
clusively. So far, the discussion had 
been highly advantageous. He sup- 
posed it might be taken as a compliment 
to the framers of the Estimates that no 
exception had been taken to anything 
they either contained or omitted. In 
conclusion, he submitted that no case 
had been made out for a Commission, 
whose inquiries might prove to be a dis- 
tinct disadvantage to this country. 
Viscount EBRINGTON (Devon, 
Tavistock) said, that inquiry need not 
be shirked because of any possible dis- 
closure, since foreign Governments pro- 
bably knew our weaknesses as well as 
we knew them ourselves. It was sug- 
gested that the proposed Commission 
would take two years to report, and 
that the matter of our defences would 
be hung up in the meantime. He, how- 
ever, thought that the programme of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) might 
be proceeded with pending the inquiry, 
and he should imagine that if the Com- 
mission were appointed it might present 
its Report within six months at the 
outside. The hon. Gentleman the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the War Department 
(Mr. Brodrick) complained that hon. 
Members had not communicated to the 
Government any point to which they 
ought to work up. He (Viscount 
Ebrington) thought the Memorandum of 
the Secretary of State for War was a 
sufficient proof that he had a point he 
would like to work up to, if he was sure 
that public opinion would back him. 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to state therethat the programme was not 
an exhaustive one, or one which showed 
the full amount of the work which the 
Military Authorities thought necessary, 
or even desirable. He believed it 


would be of use to the House and 
the country that they should know 
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works the Military Authori- 
ties did think necessary. The hon. 
Gentleman the Financial 

seemed to think he had disposed of a 
good many of the previous arguments, 
when he said that a quarter of the 
Volunteer Force had been provided 
with great coats. In his opinion, how- 
ever, great coats were things which they 
could afford to wait for, and there were 
many other things far more necessary 
which, unlike great coats, could not be 
improvised. Although the Volunteer 
Force might be so well provided with 
these garments, he found that the 
Secretary of State for War admitted 
that even the First Army Corps was 
not fully provided with all things 
necessary. And although he said that 
what was required would probable be 
completed without serious delay, yet 
unless the general opinion was incorrect 
there were some very important items 
in the shape of material which were not 
available, and which it would take some 
time to provide. Turning from general 
matters to points of more detail, he 
wished to the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to a subject which, he 
thought, had not been touched upon in 
the discussion which had taken place— 
namely, the amount of Garrison Artil- 
lery which he proposed to provide for 
the defence of our Coaling Stations. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in his Memo- 
randum of last year, spoke of the neces- 
sity of increasing that force by 1,800 
men; and though the Memorandum of 
this year stated that all the n 
garrison artillery was provided, yet the 
Estimates only showed an increase in 
that force, deducting Mountain Batteries 
and men in Egypt, of 1125 over 1886-7 
and 59 over 1887-8. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Estimate 
I gave in the Memorandum was the 
Estimate received from the War Office 
Authorities. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that in 
that case those Authorities must have 
changed their mindsa good deal since last 
year. He ventured to doubt whether the 
system they were pursuing with regard 
to heavy guns was the best system pos- 
sible. Garrison service was by no 
means popular; it was generally con- 
ducted in out-of-the-way places, and it 
offered few opportunities for distinction. 
Under the present system an officer with 
a mule battery at Aldershot might be 
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transferred toa 100-ton _ at Gibraltar; 
and he believed that officers were habi- 
tually transferred from Horse and Field 
Batteries to another branch of the Ser- 
vice which was now practically quite a 
distinct one. Such transfers might have 
been unavoidable and even desirable in 
old days when guns of pusition were 
not so very much heavier than those 
which an army might take with it for 
siege operations ; but while the dimen- 
sions of these and of field guns were 
practically unaltered, heavy guns were 
now of enormous size and had become 
such complicated machines that he be- 
lieved we ought to follow the example of 
other nations, and constitute a special 
corps of Fortress Artillery. Of course 
that could not be done all at once, but 
he would suggest that as a beginning the 
Royal Marine Artillery should be en- 
trusted with the garrisoning of our Ooal- 
ing Stations. There were many advan- 
tages in the plan he suggested—there 
was no difference between the great guns 
in these places and ships’ guns, the men 
therefore, whether on land or at sea would 
be working guns to which they were 
accustomed. Secondly, there would be 
great advantage in respect of the health 
and lives of the men. Many of our 
Coaling Stations were dismal, unhealthy 
places, and it was well known-that many 
men were invalided, and died and even 
committed suicide in them unless fre- 
quently relieved. Now, under the 
plan he pro these men could be 
relieved easily by the men in the squad- 
rons on the various stations ; the men of 
the garrison being taken on board 
ship and replaced by others at short 
intervals, whenever most convenient 
to the Admiral on the station. He 
(Viscount Ebrington) reminded the 
right hon. Gentleman that this was not 
a new system ; it had, in fact, been prac- 
tised in various parts of the world by 
our Navy for more more than 100 
years. The Diamond Rock in the old 
war afforded an instance of the practice. 
Ascension was another at the present 
time, while Port Hamilton also had been 
eg by the China Squadron. He 

oped the right hon. Gentleman would 
see his way to adopting this system at 
the Coaling Stations. 

Lorp ARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) said, he thought that 
the question of the defence of the 
country was exercising the mind of the 
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people at the present moment more than 
anything else except the question of 
Home Rule. He did not intend that 
evening to touch upon the question of 
administration, although he believed the 
system was utterly wrong, that it invited 
extravagance, and was certainly adverse 
to economy. The time had arrived 
when they should drop Party altogether 
in these matters, and see what they 
could do to put the Services in order, 
because late events and statements made 
by experts went to prove that the 
services were not in order, though the 
country thought that they were. It 
seemed more or less ungrateful of the 
Service Members to agree on a Motion 
like that which his hon. and gallant 
Friend had brought forward. He (Lord 
Charles Beresford) admitted that the 
Secretary of State for War had done 
avery great deal for the Service, and 
there were many things in his Memo- 
randum which were in the right direc- 
tion, and with which he heartily agreed. 
But what he wanted to show was that 
these improvements would not help 
organization for war, and would not en- 
able the Army, to a great extent, to fight 
any better; and more particularly they 
would not enable the country to know 
what was required for its defence, 
Only a Royal Commission such as was 
now proposed could possibly enable the 
country tosee howit stood. The altera- 
tion of the system of administration in 
the War Office, by giving military men 
responsibility over the Departments, was 
apparently a very satisfactory point. 
But that responsibility was entirely 
a myth, or it would be, unless the 
Secretary of State for War could answer 
a question whieh he intended to put to 
him. It would be very much the same 
class of responsibility as that which the 
Sea Lords had at the Admiralty. At 
the Admiralty it was simply ai. For 
instance, our shipbuilding policy was 
dictated by the amount of money which 
the Party Head of the day thought he 
could spare for building ships, and not 
at all by the actual necessities of the 
case. His noble Friend had in his 
possession a paper which he had himself 
written, urging the necessity of building 
a great many more cruisers. But this 
matter they would have out on the Navy 
Estimates. Unless in the War Office the 
soldiers who were to be responsible were 
able to write out their demands and the 
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reasons for them, and the country knew 
what they — the demands would 
be laid on one side as they were now; and 
then the gered Ae tate would cut 
them down, and after that the Treasury 
would cut them down still further. 
The Secretary of State had proposed a 
loan of £2,200,000 in order to put the 
Coaling Stations and Maritime Ports in 
order. The Hous. ought to know what 
sum the experts thought was necessary. 
He did not say that the country should 
go by what the experts said, but they 
ought to know what their opinions 
were. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I gave the 
Estimates. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD said, 
that that might be so; but what he 
wished to know was whether they were 
what the experts recommended? That 
he doubted. As to Treasury control, it 
was all based on unsound evidence, or 
else he should have been at the Admi- 
ralty now he believed. He had seen the 
bent bayonets, the broken cutlasses, the 
cartridges that jammed, and the shrap- 
nel shell that did not explode in the 
Soudan. Major Hunter, when he ex- 
amined his shells in the Soudan to see 
that everything was right before going 
into action, found that out of 110 shra 
nel shells, 19 were empty, 29 were partly 
empty, 10 were damp, and one had the 
plug jammed. As to responsibility, 
they were working under the same 
system now. [Mr. E. Srannore dis- 
preven! Well, it was the same at the 
Admiralty. But when that happened 
who was hung for it? Who was even 
chided for it? The troops might have 
been at Metammeh, trusting to the 
shrapnel shell, waiting for the enemy 
to come within range; and had that 
been so, the shell would not have burst, 
the enemy would have been upon them, 
and would have done forthem. That 
would have meant another expedition of 
an Army Oorps from England. All 
this was the result of not having real 
responsibility from somebody, so that 
there would be somebody to be hung 
if anything went wrong. These shells 
might have been worth three times their 
weight in gold if they were all right ; as 
it was, they were useless. Responsi- 
bility, as they now had it, was not worth 
apenny. In 1885, if we had gone to 
war, any seaman could have told the 
country that it would have lost its Mer- 
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cantile Marine, and that its food supply 
would have been stopped. If that had 
come to pass, would poor Lord North- 
brook have been hung? orsaeae ke. 
It was no laughing matter, but a very 
serious question. What he wanted to 
prove, and would prove, was that the 
present system was utterly wrong and 
unbusiness-like. In 1885, Lord North- 
brook said, if he had been given 
£2,000,000 —— An hon. Memser: 
£3,000,000.] £3,000,000, was it? It 
might as well been half-a-crown, because 
he said he would not have known what 
to do with it if he had to apply it 
to the Navy. Then war loomed in the 
distance, and Lord Northbrook asked 
for he did not know how many mil- 
lions. [An hon. Memper: £5,000,000. 
£5,000,000, was it? Well, he ventu 

to say, and he appealed to the present 
First Lord to confirm him, that a very 
large sum of that was as good as thrown 
into the sea. And this because the 
system was bad, because there was no 
organization in time of peace to enable 
the country to fight in time of war. He 
would read to the House what Lord 
Wolseley said in a letter to the 
Secretary of State for War. Lord 
Wolseley, writing from the Soudan, 
said— 

“It is difficult for me to adequately describe 
the feelings with which I have read the enclosed 
papers, describing the condition of the ammuni- 
tion supplied from Woolwich to the only battery 
of Royal Artillery which accompanied the column 
recently operating from Korti across the Bayuda 
Desert. In all our small wars the British soldier 
has to contend against enemies vastly superior 
in number, and it is only by superior discipline 
and the efficiency of our arms of precision that 
we can secure victory. I have already addressed 
your Lordship on the subject of the carelessness 
shown by those responsible at home for the 
quality of the ammunition supplied to the troops 
in the field, in issuing star shells of a diffrent 
calibre from that of the guns of the battery 
serving here. I trust the new proof, contained 
in the enclosed papers, of the culpable negligence 
of some branch of department at home will lead 
to an inquiry into its working by a Board of 
selected officers of the Line, unconnected in every 
way with the Woolwich Manufacturing or Store 
Department, or with the administration under 
which they work. I write strongly because I 
feel strongly, when 1 think of how the lives of 
gallant soldiers may have been sacrificed in the 

t campaign, and may be again so sacrificed 
in the fature, through the inexcusable careless. 
ness of individuals in the Woolwich Arsenal, and 
through the unsoundness of a system under which 
such ammunition as that described in these en- 
closures could possibly have been issued for 
service in the field.” 
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This was from a man who was re- 
sponsible in time of war; but such men 
were not allowed to say anything in 
time of peace. Unless an expert had a 
seat in that House he had no hearing. 
It was only by proper organization in 
time of peace that we could be properly 
repared for war. The country, he be- 
ieved, would do anything to have its 
Army and Navy in the condition in 
which it ought to be and in which the 
people thought it was. Hon. Members 
objected to the Estimates because they 
saw the money was often spent in a 
wrong way and on a wrong system. It 
was suddenly found out when they went 
to war that they had not a lot of things 
which they ought to have had before the 
war was declared ; and when money was 
spent in a panic they paid the highest 
price for the worst things. A Royal 
Commission would prevent such things 
as happened in 1885. It would prevent 
the scandals revealed in the Judge 
Advocate’s Report. There was the 
question of the new shell with high ex- 
losives. Every nation except England 
had now got shells with high explosives, 
whether melanite, dynamite, or some 
other. In the new shell the velocity of 
dispersion was greater than the velocity 
of progression, and it burst all over the 
place in a circle. The French had 
actually spent £1,000,000 on melanite 
or other high explosive shells. The 
suggested Commission would find out 
how we stood in regard to that matter. 
He believed that if a French ship 
using these shells attacked one of our 
ships of the Ajax class, and one -of 
those shells came into an important 
part of her and burst, it would knock 
a hole in her that would wholly unfit 
her to fight. He, as an expert, said 
that, and other experts would say 
the same. But, unfortunately, for 
Party reasons, the country never knew 
what the experts said. They might 
have to go to sea with those ships, 
and they would be in danger of having 
to meet and fight ships with those mela- 
nite shells. On ordinary business 
grounds, he asked why should not the 
country know exactly how they stood 
in regard to those things? There had 
been a great many comparisons drawn 
between this country, France, and Ger- 
many. Let them take the question of 
our stores. The Secretary of State for 
War ought to know all about the stores 
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in this country. Let the right hon. 
Gentleman get up and tell them how 
much gunpowder they had got in this 
country, He believed that the right 
hon. Gentleman would be perfectly bald 
and gray if the country knew how much 
gunpowder they had, because the right 
hon. Gentleman knew perfectly well that 
they had got very little, and that every 
bit of it that was made abroad would be 
stopped if war broke out. All their 
accounts were mixed up. The Royal 
Commission ought to find out a normal. 
Every great Empire ought to have so 
many men and so many ships; and to 
that should be added whatever was re- 
quired that was abnormal—such as re- 
arming the army, defence of the coaling 
stations, protection of mercantile ports, 
and so forth. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that if the 
noble Lord would look at Vote 12, he 
would see that this year, for the first 
time, they had separated the warlike 
stores, showing what were the require- 
ments for ordinary and what for extra- 
ordinary purposes. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD said, 
that certainly was right, but it did not 
give them a normal. His remarks, 
though they seemed to apply to the 
Army, had great reference to the 
sister Service, [Zaughter.] Hon. Mem- 
bers laughed; but it was impossible 
in the defence of this country 
to separate the two services. He 
noticed what the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated, but he was not at all satis- 
fied with the arrangement; he did not 
think it was at all a good one. He 
wished to remove a false impression 
which he had seen in the Press, and 
which had been conveyed to him by his 
Friends, in regard to his speeches. He 
believed that all the Service officers in 
that House agreed with him in this— 
they did not at all want that the 
experts should have the control of the 
administration. The soldier’s and 
sailor’s idea of administration was to 
give an order and carry it out; but the 
statesman’s idea was very different. He 
had to administer by argument, and by 
a different method. The Heads of De- 
partments—the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty and the Secretary of State for War 
—must necessarily, by the Constitution, 
have the power of coming into that 
House, and then also into the Oabinet. 
But what he complained of was that they 
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did not consult their experts, or might 
not consult them. Under the ro on 
system those two Chiefs of Departments 
were perfect almighties—they could say 
““we”’ when it was only “I,” and the 
country thought that the experts had 
a great deal more to say in the manage- 
ment of the Service than they really had, 
and looked upon them as being a great 
deal more responsible than they were. 
The views of those experts ought to be 
placed—he would not say before the 
country, though he should like to see 
them placed before the House—at least 
before the Cabinet, and until this was 
done things would not get right. The 
idea of the Parliamentary control, what 
was it? They were given a volume, ard 
they criticized it. The Radicals—he 
must pay them the compliment of saying 
they generally did try to criticize it, but 
they took up the wrong thing and criti- 
cized it very severely ; they really had 
no control, as they did not under- 
stand it. The same remark applied to 
the other side, because it was the fault of 
the system. If they had a definite thing 
given them, they would know what they 
were talkingabout. He said that their 
Parliamentary control wasa myth. They 
were asked for a certain sum of money for 
certain purposes; but in an ordinary line 
of business they ought to know what was 
necessary and what they were paying for. 
They were asked to vote a certain amount 
in the Estimates, and when war occurred 
they had to pay goodness knew what, 
and most of their money was then 
wasted. He did not see the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer then present. He was 
a very bad hand to tackle; but the Trea- 
sury control also was just as much a myth. 
It was based upon unsound evidence. 
The Treasury never, or rarely, saw what 
the necessity of the case was, as, for in- 
stance, in the case of the Intelligence 
Department. The Parliamentary Heads 
of the Departments came to the Trea- 
sury and said so-and-so, and the Trea- 
sury went by their opinion, and not by 
the opinion of the soldiers and sailors. 
He did not want the Treasury to go by 
the opinion of the soldiers and sailors, 
but to see what the evidence really was. 
It was said that a Royal Commission 
took time. In his opinion, this matter 
was so important for the safety of the 
Empire that it should be attended to first 
of all. Let them have some system— 
some Plan of Campaign. At present 
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there was not even a roster of ships for 
the various a ae bi not the 
way to carry on the defence of a £ 
Empire at all. One thing he would like 
to ask was this—of what were the Go- 
vernment afraid in this al Commis- 
sion? Were they afraid of France, or 

y, or any other country? He 
could assure them that if they wanted 
accurately to know the state of our de- 
fences, and every gun we had in the 
world, they could get the information 
by going to the Naval Attaché of any 
Em in London. Were they afraid 
of the British taxpayer? But the Bri- 
tish taxpayer was, as it were, a share- 
holder in the business, and ought to 
know how his money was spent; at pre- 
sent he was in a perfect sea of blue 
dust, and knew nothing. He would 
only only ask the House of Com- 
mons whether they had found the 
system which they had gt at present 
a satisfactory system? He maintained 


that it was a bad and utterly 
wrong one, and a Royal Commission 
would expose that system. ll their 


bad expenditure was the result of the 
— of administration, and until they 

tered it they would never better them- 
selves at all. Then his hon. Friend on 
the Front Bench said that this was very 
ridiculous—at all events, he had rather 
laughed at the idea of a Royal Commis- 
sion. For his owe FS he could not 
understand why. that they asked of 
the Government was that the recommen- 
dations of their own Royal Commission 
should be attended to. That Commis- 
sion had been presided over by Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen, an eminent Judge, 
accustomed to balance evidence, and he, 
in the strongest terms, and in words 
almost identical with those used by the 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Member 
for North-West Sussex, had said— 


“The present system is directed to no definite 
object ; it is regulated by no definite rules ; it 
makes no regular stated provision either for the 
proper supply and manufacture of warlike stores, 
or for enforcing the responsibilily of those who 
fail to make them properly; or for ascertaining 
the fact that they are made improperly. It is to 
these defects in the system that we attribute most 
of the matters complained of.” 


Then, again, they found these words— 


“ We think that the charge of inefficiency, both 
generally and in a variety of particular instances, 
has been proved to a considerable extent. We 


attribute this inefficiency to the defects in the 
system pointed out aboye,” 
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This, it must be remembered, was the 
Government’s own Commission. Then, 
with regard to the remedy, the Report 
went on to say— 

** We propose to remedy defects as follows :—A 
Commission, composed of men of the highest 
eminence and authority, should be formed to lay 
down a standard as to the amount of stores 
which should be kept in hand for the Public Ser- 
viee, and annual tables should be published show- 
ing how the existing stores stood in relation to 
this standard,”’ 

His hon. Friend behind him did not 
even ask for a standard, but that the 
question should come before a Commis- 
sion of business men, and that the facts 
should be stated in such a way that the 
country might judge what ought to be 
done. There was nothing about a Vote 
of Censure on the Government in this 
pone ; nothing could strengthen their 
ands more. 

Mr. BRODRICK observed, that he 
did not say it would be a Vote of Cen- 
sure, but that it might prove a serious 
matter, and do injury to the country. 

Lorp OHARLES BERESFORD said, 
that he certainly understood his hon. 
Friend to say that much, but something 
more as well. Now with regard to the 
question of economy, which was always 
preached whenever they went to address 
their constituents—[‘‘ Hear, hear!” and 
laughter.|—Oh, yes; they were always 
preaching peace and reform and eco- 
nomy; they were bound to promise 
these things, but they could not have 
economy under their present system. If 
they wanted economy the system must 
be altered. What he asked was that they 
should not make this a Party question, 
but all join together to repair a system 
which had proved itself bad in every 
particular, and which, in his opinion, 
could not at all increase economy, but 
must increase extravagance, and which 
as long as it lasted would prevent their 
ever getting their Services in that state 
of efficiency which everybody desired. 

Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirnx) (Strand, 
Westminster): I only wish, before the 
debate goes any further, to say a few 
words in order to remove a misappre- 
hension which appears to have arisen. 
My hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot), who introduced this de- 
bate, is, I know, thoroughly desirous to 
render every assistance to the Govern- 
ment in the discharge of their duty, and 
I regret that it is not in our power to 
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accede to the terms of the Motion he has 
put upon the Paper, although my desire 
1s to give the fullest credit to him and 
to those hon. and gallant Gentlemen 
who have supported him in all that they 
have said, and as regards the motives by 
which they have been actuated. I wish, 
therefore, to say a few words to justify 
the course which the Government think 
it right to take in the circumstances in 
which they are placed. My hon. and 
gallant Friend asked the House to ap- 
proach Her Majesty, in order that she 
may be graciously pleased to appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire into and 
report upon the military and naval re- 
naira for the protection of the 

mpire. Well, Sir, I listened to the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member 
for South-East Durham (Sir Henry 
Havelock-Allan). He emphasized the 
demand that is made in the Motion by 
saying that it was a demand which must 
embrace the requirements of the Army 
and Navy for home protection, as well 
as the necessities for foreign service, 
and it also raises the whole question of 
the defence of India. Now, Sir, my 
hon. Friend the Member for the Guild- 
ford Division of Surrey, the Financial 
Secretary to the War Department (Mr. 
Brodrick), referred with very great force 
to the circumstances in which any such 
inquiry as is now asked for must be 
held. He quoted, with admirable effect, 
the speech made by the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) last year, in which 
that noble Lord showed conclusively 
that the proportion or amount of even 
the normal expenditure and strength of 
the country must depend upon the policy 
of the Government and of successive Go- 
vernments, and upon the view they took 
of their responsibilities. I should like, 
therefore, to ask how a Oommission, 
largely composed of experts, could be 
charged with the duty of making pro- 
vision for the interests of this great 
Empire so far as concerned the pro- 
viding the strength which would be re- 
quired for every contingency, at the 
same time removing all responsibility 
from the shoulders of the Government 
of the day? I-can imagine no greater 
relief, if it were not cowardice to seek it, 
to any Government than to devolve upon 
a Royal Commission the duty which the 
Government now discharges. The Go- 
vernment would for the next three years, 
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at any rate, be relieved of any responsi: 


bility for the extension of the defences 
necessary for the protection of the Em- 
pire. All we should have to do would be 
to keep things going in the best way we 
could, and changes in ships for the pro- 
tection of commerce, or in fighting ships 
and other questions connected with the 
Departments, must be held over until 
this Commission has made its Report. 
I have heard a remark made by my hon. 
and gallant Friend that this Commission 
was one that would report at once. I have 
had very great experience of the assist- 
ance of experts, and can bear testimony 
to their loyalty both at the Admiralty 
and the War Ojfice, and it would be un- 
fair to them if I allowed it to be sup- 
posed that they held office without a 
great sense of their responsibility, with- 
out communicating freely to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary 
of State, and without having the great 
satisfaction of knowing that their advice 
is followed as a rule on questions on 
which their advice ought to have the 
greatest weight. The amount of force 
required and of provision made rests 
upon the responsibility of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty and the Secretary of 
State, checked and controlled to a great 
extent by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I should like to ask the 
House whether any system that could be 
devised could relieve the Ministers of 
the responsibility of making pecuniary 
provision for the Services in this House? 
I should prefer that the responsibility 
which at present rests upon Ministers 
should be insisted upon and maintained, 
though I am very far from saying that 
our system is perfect. I do not believe 
it to be perfect by any means. Even 
looking at the checks with which our 
Parliamentary system surrounds the 
Departments, it is almost impossible that 
they could avoid mistakes and to some 
extent errors and maladministration at 
times. But if you ask me whether it is 
desirable that there should be investiga- 
tion into the system—a careful, per- 
sistent, and acute investigation —I 
should be perfectly ready to accept such 
an investigation. I have nothing what- 
ever to hide; I have no desire whatever 
to maintain any portion of the organiza- 
tion or administration either of the 
Army or Navy which upon inquiry may 
be found to be defective. That is an 


object to which Parliament may properly 
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direct its attention with a view to ascer- 

ining to what extent the present 
Naval and Military systems are adapted 
to ~ — . 8. es Y an in- 
qui am perfectly pre to t; 
but, Sir, I ae not Pathe to tsa 
proposals which must relieve the Go- 
vernment of responsibility in the future. 
Change the system if you like, if there 
is anything wrong in it; deal with the 
organization if you please, if it is de- 
fective ; but adhere strictly to the main- 
tenance of the responsibility which up 
to this time has rested with the Ministers 
of the day to provide for the safety and 
protection of the country, and to present 
to Parliament such measures as they 
think necessary to present in their duty 
to the Sovereign, the State, and the 
Empire. I, Sir, for one, should be no 
party at any time to relieve them of that 
responsibility. We cannot devolve on 
a Committee of the House of Commons 
or a Royal Commission of irresponsible 
Gentlemen the duty of determining what 
force and what strength may be required 
for the protection of the country. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that 
officers of the Army or Navy are uni- 
formly agreed in their recommendations 
to the Secretary of State. It would be 
absurd to suppose that they recom- 
mended but one scheme or one proposal, 
either as to the strength of the forces, 
or the plan necessary for the defence of 
the Empire. We have had, Sir, the 
assistance of experts and officers who 
have investigated particular questions, 
and I am sorry to say that, from the 
intricacies of those questions, they have 
frequently been years before they have 
arrived at a conclusion. Take, for 
example, the case of the new rifle, which 
has lately been the subject of investiga- 
tion. I believe that rifle has been in 
the hands of a Committee of officers for 
four or five years, and now the decision 
arrived at is only a tentative one. The 
Government must under the present 
constitution—and it is for the House to 
say whether that constitution requires 
to be changed or not, but of course we 
must as Ministers of the Crown retain 
to ourselves responsibility for the pro- 
posals to be made to Parliament. We are 
willing to take Parliament into our con- 
fidence ; we are willing that Parliament 
should examine into any point, any item, 
or existing institution as an institution. 
Parliament should find out, if it pleases, 
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defects in those institutions, and may 
recommend changes ; but so long as the 
Government remain in our present posi- 
tions, we must, I regret to say, = 
the proposal of my hon. and gallant 
Friend, to whom we wish to give the 
fullest possible credit. We desire, how- 
ever, to obtain absolute security for the 
Empire in a different manner and by 
different methods to those by which he 
seeks to do so. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” —(Zord 
Randolph Churchill,)—put, and agreed to. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope it will 
be understood that the Vote will be 
secured on Thursday, as that is abso- 
lutely necessary in the public interests. 


Debate adjourned till Wednesday. 


EAST INDIA (PURCHASE AND CON- 
STRUCTION OF RAILWAYS) BILL. 
(Sir John Gorst, Mr. Jackson.) 

[Bini 148.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
ror IN DIA (Sir Jonny Gorsr) (Chatham), 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, the Bill was not a 
Bill to allow the Secretary of State for 
India to enter into any new obligations ; 
it was for the purpose of enabling him 
to raise money in a manner that would be 
economical to the Government of India. 
The Bill consisted of two parts—one 
enabling the Secretary of State to raise 
a sum of money for the purchase of the 
Oude and Rohilkund Railway, and the 
other enabling him to borrow a sum of 
money in the ish market in connec- 
tion with the guarantee of lines in India 
by the State. The Oude and Rohilkund 
Railway was made under contract in 
1867, and the capital of that Railway 
was guaranteed by the State for 999 
years at the rate of 5 per cent on a 
capital amounting to £4,000,000. But 
there was a clause in the original 
agreement giving the Secretary of State 
power at the expiration of 20 years to 
exercise the option of purchase, and, as 
at the present time the Indian Govern- 
ment could borrow money at less than 
34 per cent, it would be obviously for 
the interest of the Revenue of India that 
this option should now be exercised— 
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pomp oe must be exercised now or not 
‘or another ten yea accordingly, 
notice had been given to the Railway 
Company that the line would be pur- 
chased. The terms of the contract were 
that it should be purchased at a sum 
Bev to the average market value 
of the capital stock during the three 
years immediately preceding the 2nd 
day of August, 1887. That had been 
calculated and found to amount to 
£125 18s.0}d. per cent. The offect of this 
purchase would be that the Revenues 
of India would be relieved to the extent 
of R.x. 33,295 a-year. That being the 
simple purpose of the first of the 
Bill, there would be no opposition on the 
part of any Member of the House to 
allowing the Revenues of India to be 
benefited to that extent. The other 
— of the Bill was not to enable the 
tary of State to make further 
guarantees, but to enable him to fulfil 
the guarantees already given to Rail- 
way Companies in a manner less onerous 
to the Indian Revenues. There were 
many Companies now in existence in 
India who were constructing new rail- 
ways, and whose capital was guaranteed 
at from 3} to 4 percent by the Secretary 
of State for India. It had been suggested 
that, inasmuch as these Companies, even 
with the Secretary of State’s guarantee, 
could frequently not borrow much under 
4 percent, and, whereas the Secretary of 
State could borrow money in the open 
market at 3} percent, it would be better, 
instead of guaranteeing the irterest, for 
the Secretary of State to borrow money 
and then lend it tothe Companies. That 
had been the view which the late Mr. 
Lionel Cohen had pressed on the Govern- 
ment in the House, and it was the prin- 
ciple of two previous Bills, which, 
unfortunately, owing to the pressure of 
Public Business, did not become law; 
and now, under the more auspicious 
circumstances of the present Session, an 
attempt was being repeated to pass this 
measure, which would have the effect 
of saving the Revenues of India. There 
was no intention of using the powers of 
the Bill for the purpose of egw 
any fresh Company. The House woul 
observe also that the Secretary of State 
was to lay before Parliament an account 
of the monies raised, and there would 
therefore be a check as to their applica- 
tion. He trusted, under the circum- 
stances, the House would agree to the 
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sor 
— for the second reading of the 
Bill. 


Motion made,and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir John Gorst.) 


Sm GEORGE OAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) said, he had no oppositivn to 
offer to the first part of the Bill, at any 
rate at this stage, for the purchase of the 
Oude and Rohilkund Railway. It 
would be for the Committee to consider 
whether the terms were satisfactory 
to the taxpayers of India. He avowed 
that it was desirable to obtain control 
over the railways of India, and al- 
though this was an instance in which 
we were paying the large premium of 
26 per cent on the capital expended, he 
pee no intention, as he had stated, of 
opposing the proposal then. The Notice 
of T pppodles he had placed on the 
Paper referred to the second part of the 
measure—namely, that which gave the 
Secretary of State power to raise any 
sum not exceeding £10,000,000 for con- 
structing, extending, and equipping 
railways in India, and with regard to 
this he confessed that, after the declara- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for India (Sir 
John Gorst) that no fresh Companies 
would be guaranteed, his objections 
were to a great degree removed. [lis 
feeling was very strong against the sys- 
tem of guaranteeing, and it seemed to 
him very strange that we should con- 
stantly be buying these railways at enor- 
mous premiums, and at the same time 
guaranteeing others. We had bought 
the East India, Eastern Bengal, and 
Scinde and Delhi Railways, and now we 
were buying the Oude and Rohilkund 
Railway at a heavy premium, which 
would have to fall upon the revenues of 
India. With regard to the argument that 
they were likely to save by the system now 
proposed of lending money to the Rail- 
way Companies, it certainly seemed to 
him somewhat extraordinary. He be- 
lieved the hon. Gentleman had stated 
that the guaranteed Companies were able 
to borrow money at 3} per cent, whereas 
the Government could borrow at 3} 
per cent—the difference being about + 


per cent. Yet to those who made the 
railways we paprontens 4 per cent 
plus a share of the profits. It seemed 


to him that if 34 per cent was an extra- 
vagant rate, it must have been more 
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extravagant to give the Companies a 
guarantee of something more than 4 per 
cent. The recently guaranteed railways 
were now at a high premium, the Nag- 
ae line being at 10, and the Indian 

eninsula line at 13 premium. The 
consequence of the present system was 
that constant pressure was put upon the 
Government for the guaranteeing of the 
Railway Companies, into the pockets 
of the promoters of which the State 

ut 10 or 138 r cent. He was 

und to express his belief that these 
guarantees had been given simply 
under pressure of the syndicates in the 
London market. That pressure the 
Government had for years resisted, but 
they were attacked in every way by the 
newspapers which charged them with 
obstructing the development of the re- 
sources of India. Those articles were 
promoted by syndicates, and when the 
matter came to be analyzed it was found 
that they were written because the 
Government had refused to give gua- 
rantees which would enable them to go 
into the market to make the premiums 
at which the stock stood. He was glad 
the Secretary of State was now very much 
opposed to these guarantees being given. 
The hon. Gentleman the Under ine. 
tary of State for India told the House 
that there would be a saving of the dif- 
ference between 34 and 3} per cent by 
lending to the Companies ; but he very 
much doubted whether there would be 
such a saving. The Government ought 
to beware lest the result of their 
arrangements should be to make the 
railways dearer to purchase hereafter. 
He thought it necessary, therefore, 
under the eircumstances, to make his 
protest against the idea that this money 
might be used at all for the —— of 
guaranteeing fresh railways. ith re- 
gard to the old railways, he admitted 
that it was desirable to raise money in 
the cheapest way; but it seemed to him 
most impolitic and unwise, situated as 
the Government were in India, with a 
great Public Works Department, to 
allow the railways to pass out of their 
hands into the hands of syndicates, in 
cases where those people were not 
willing to make them at their own risk 
and with their own money. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he wished to ask the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for 
India a question of some importance. 
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During the Session of 1874 a most 
important Committee, presided over 
at one time by the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton) and at another by 
the right hon. Gentleman the ag 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope), sat on the subject of Indian 
Railways, and theresultof their inquiries 
was that they strongly deprecated any 
further guarantees of Indian Railways. 
He would like to know if the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State 
could assure the House that the policy 
then recommended would be strictly 
observed ? 

Str JOHN GORST said, the policy 
recommended by the Select Committees 
of 1879 and 1884 had been observed as 
far as possible; and he was authorized 
to state that there was no present in- 
tention of guaranteeing any more rail- 
ways in India. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for India would have 
allowed the House to suppose that the 
full effect of the Bill was to relieve the 
revenues of India of a charge which was 
at present onerous. That might or 
might not prove to be the case. But the 
Bill, after all, meant the addition of over 
£20,000,000 sterling to the fixed debt of 
India. Considering that India was now 
suffering from depreciation of the rupee, 
and had liabilities in respect of it, he 
thought there was a strong reason 
against this proposal. But, in addition, 
it was proposed to buy up the railways, 
because the Indian Government was 
liable to pay 5 per cent. That liability 
might-or might not be very heavy at 
present; it depended entirely on the 
earnings of the railways and the propor- 
tion between gross and net revenue. 
Now, the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary had not givon the House any 
information as to the gross expenses or 
the gross or net income. If the railway 
ap nothing at all, the 5 per cent would 

e paid by the Government in its en- 
tirety. There was great danger with 
regard to the Oude and Rohilkund Rail- 
way that there would be the same ex- 
perience with regard to it as in the case 
of every other railway in India—namely, 
that it will be found that the working 
expenses would beara higher proportion 
to the revenue than would be at all 
healthy. Now, if the Government 
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bought the line, and found that they 
had to pay not only 5 per cent. but the 
amount of the guarantee for which they 
were liable ; if they had to pay the whole 
of the working expenses, and had in 
return but a small revenue, then the 
loss would be not only the present 
£10,000,000, but an annual deficit of 
5 per cent guaranteed. These points 
were so important that he thought the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for India ought to have laid upon 
the Table of the House such information 
in connection with them as he possessed. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he was 
very sorry that the hon. Member for 
Kirkealdy (Sir George Campbell) did 
not move that the Bill be x that day 
six months. He was strongly opposed 
to the principle of the Bill, because at a 
time when the railway was beginning to 
pay and become a source of revenue 
to the Indian Government they were 
going to pay £125 for every £100 
worth of stock. The drain for Home 
charges in India was at the present 
time so great that the country was being 
practically ruined, and the result was 
that the Government were compelled to 
raise the Salt Tax, which would be 
disastrous in its effects not only on the 
people of India, who could not buy 
enough salt for their own consumption, 
but upon the cattle, which would be- 
come diseased. With regard to the 
£10,000,000 asked for, he did not think 
that this sum ought to be added to the 
debt of India, because its effect would 
be to increase the Indian charges. For 
these reasons be should move that the 
Bill be read that day six months. 


It being Twelve of the clock the 
Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed 7b-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—o— 


COPYRIGHT (MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Addison, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the recovery of — for 
the unauthorized performance of Copyright 
Musical Compositions, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Addison, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Dillwyn, and 
Mr. Lawson. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 156.] 


RELIGIOUS PROSECUTIONS ABOLITION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Coleridge, Bill to abolish 
Prosecutions against Laymen for the expression 
of opinion on matters of Religion, ordered to be 
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Bill presented, and read the first time. tan 157.] 


TIMBER ACTS (IRELAND) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arthur Balfour, Bill to 
amend the Acts relating to the planting of 
Timber Trees in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Arthur Balfour, Colonel King- 
Harman, and Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 158.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 6th March, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Pvstic Birts — Committee — 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses* (16-33) ; 
Pharmacy Acts Amendment (13-34). 

Committee—Report--County Courts Consolida- 
tion * (5). 


HOUSE OF LORDS—REFORM. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv FITZGERALD said, their 
Lordships would recollect that in the 
early part of this Session a Notice was 
put on the Paper by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Dunraven) to the effect that 
he would move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it has 
become desirable to alter and improve the con- 
stitution of the House; and that a Committee 
be appointed to report and inquire thereon.” 


That Notice was set down for Tuesday, 
the 6th of March. On Thursday last 
the noble Earl gave Notice that he 
withdrew that Motion, but that he would 
lay on the Table a Bill containing his 
propositions. Their Lordships were, of 
course, naturally anxious to see what 
those propositions were, as the subject 
was one of great interest and of great 
importance. On Saturday last his atten- 
tion was called to a notice in Zhe Daily 
News couched in very remarkable terms, 
and which no doubt attracted a great 
deal of attention. The notice was as 
follows :— 

“Lord Dunraven’s House of Lords Reform 
Bill.— The Central News understands that the 
Bill for the reform of the House of Lords, of 
which the Earl of Dunraven gave Notice last 
evening, will propose to limit the number of 
Peers, the number fixed upon to be elected in 
equal proportion by the existing Peers, the new 
County Boards, and the Crown and the Prince 
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of Wales, and the Law Lords to sit by virtue of 
their office. The measure will also provide that 
Mombers of the Upper House guilty of miscon- 
duct shall be t with bya y-consti- 
tuted tribunal, that the sons of Life Peers shall 
not enjoy courtesy titles, that Cabinet Ministers 
may speak in either House, and that Peers not 
elected to the Upper Chamber may be eligible 
for election to the House of Commons.” 


He confessed he was somewhat startled, 
perhaps he should rather say astounded, 
at this notice. Their Lordships would 
see that, according to the paragraph, the 
Bill embraced first the entire disestab- 
lishment of that House and sending it 
altogether away, and that it settled the 
number of the new House of Lords. 
They would assume for the moment that 
the number should be settled at 300; 
distribution of that number might be 
taken to be 75 to be chosen by the 
Crown, 75 by the Prince of Wales, 75 
by the new County Boards, and that to 
their Lordships would be left 75—but . 
from what sources?—including the 
creation of a tribunal to deal with Mem- 
bers guilty of any misconduct. Ex- 
cluding for misconduct might embrace 
everything from murder down to the 
most trivial offences. He had no desire 
whatever to intrude himself into this 
question, in which he had only an in- 
dividual interest as one of the public at 
large. But it seemed to him to be so 
important as to warrant him in departing 
from ordinary precedent by putting a 
Question to a private Member of that 
House, especially as that private Mem- 
ber had laid the foundation of the 
question by withdrawing the Notice he 
had given and substituting another— 
namely, that he would present to their 
Lordships a Bill containing his proposi- 
tions on the subject. It had struek him 
that there might be something authentic 
in the paragraph, and therefore he 
thought it desirable that some inquiry 
should be made about it. He did not 
seek at the present moment to initiate 
any discussion upon the question or to 
enter upon any controversial matter. He 
simply sought for an Answer to the Ques- 
tion of which he had given the noble 
Earl private Notice. He had given 
him Notice of two Questions, but the 
one which he now intended to ask was 
whether the notice which he had read 
from Zhe Datly News of Saturday last 
contained and expressed the substance 
or an approximation to the substance of 
the measure which the noble Earl had 
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given Notice that he would lay on the 
Table of the House. He sincerely 
ho that their Lordships might he 
able to get an answer to this Question, 
and that the answer would be in the 
negative. 
Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN, in reply, 
said, that he had looked at the para- 
ph which the noble and learned Lord 
fad uoted, and that he shared in the 
astonishment with which the noble and 
learned Lord had regardod it. The 
noble and learned Lord asked him whe- 
ther the statement made in The Daily 
News on the authority of The Central 
News, approached approximately to his 
ideas on the subject of what might be 
necessary for the reform of the constitu- 
tion of that House. It was somewhat 
difficult to say whether a proposition 
rather wide did or did not approach 
approximately to propositions which 
might be held to be sound and legiti- 
mato; but so far as regarded the state- 
ment all he had say about it was this, 
that, as far as he was concerned, it was 
an entirely unauthorized programme. 
The impossibility of it was patent on the 
face of the propositions themselves, be- 
cause he was made to say that he in- 
tended to do things which, in the nature 
of them, appeared to him to be abso- 
lutely impossible. He was made in that 
paragraph to desire to interfere with 
rights which were inherent in the Crown, 
and to interfere with the law of the land 
by constituting some special tribunal. 
He did not know what might happen to 
a man in the present day who attempted 
anything of that kind; but, at any rate, 
he had no desire whatever to run the 
risk of losing his liberty in a lunatic 
asylum or his head on Tower Hill. It 
was also said that he desired that the 
sons of Life Peers should not enjoy cour- 
tesy titles. He rather fancied that the 
sons of Law Lords did not get courtesy 
titles at all, and to take away from a 
man that which he did not possess would 
surpass the transcendent power of Par- 
liament itself. He world therefore 
answer the Question of the noble and 
learned Lord with a distinct negative. 
The propositions their Lordships had 
heard did not represent his views on this 
— subject. It was impossible for 
im to say when it was probable that 
he would lay his Bill on the Table. 
Their Lordships would understand the 
great difficulty of drafting a Bill of this 
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complicated nature, and all he could say 
was that he should use his best on- 
deavours to lay it on the Table as 
soon as was practicable. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from the 
Ilouse of Commons shail be read a second time 
after Friday the 22nd day of June next: 

That no Bill originating in this House autho- 
rizing any inclosure of lands under special report 
of the Land Commissioners for England, or con- 
firming any scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
for Engiand and Wales, shali be read a first 
time after Friday the 11th day of May next : 

That no Bill originating in this House con- 
firming any provisional order or provisional cer- 
tificate shall be read a first time after Friday the 
11th day of May next: 

That no Bill brought from the House of Com- 
mons authorizing any inclosure of lands under 
special report of the Land Commissioners for 
England, or confirming any scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales, shall be 
read a second time after Friday the 29¢h day o 
June next : 

That no Bill brought from the House of Com- 
mons confirming any provisional order or provi- 
sional certificate shall be read a second time after 
Friday the 29th day of June next : 

That when a Bill shall have passed this Louse 
with amendments these orders shall not apply to 
any new Bill sent up from the House of Com- 
mons which the Chairman of Committces shall 
report to the House is substantially the same as 
the Bill so amended : 

That this House will not receive any petition 
for a Private Bill after Tuesday the 24th day of 
April next, unless such Private Bill shall have 
been approved by the Chancery Division of the 
High Court of Justice ; nor any petition for a 
Private Bill approved by the Chancery Division 
of the Iligh Court of Justice after 7’hursday the 
17th day of May next : 

That this House will not reeeive any report 
from the Judges upon petitions presented to this 
llouse for Private Bills after Thursday the 17th 
day of May next: 

Ordered, That the said orders be printed and 
published, and affixed on the doors of this House 
and Westminster [all. (No. 32.) 


PHARMACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
(The Karl of Milltown.) 
(xo. 13.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
had heard, since the second reading of 
the Bill, that it was no uncommon thing 
for qualified chemists and druggists to 
open branch shops, and put unqualified 
persons in charge of them. He thought 
all would agree that that constituted a 
very serious danger to the public, and 
imposed a great hardship on properly 
qualified assistants who had gone 
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through a course of training and passed 
examinations which cost time and 
money. This practice was distinctly in 
contravention of the Act of 1868; but 


it had been held that under that Act; 


prosecutions could not be sustained 
against persons who did this, and he, 
therefore, begged to move the insertion 
of a new clause to alter that state of 
things. 

Moved, to insert the following clause :— 

“ T¢ shall be unlawful for a duly-qualified 
keeper of an open shop for retailing, dispensing, 
or gg og poisons to keep open shop in 
more places than one unless he shall engage 
and employ at each branch shop a person who 
would himself be a duly-qualified keeper of an 
open shop for retailing, dispensing, or com- 
pounding poisons, and such person is bond fide 
occupied in such branch shop ; provided always 
that each partner in a duly-qualified partnership 
may keep a separate open shop for retailing, 
dispensing, or compounding poisons. Every 
keeper of an open shop for retailing, dispensing, 
or compounding poisons acting in contraven- 
tion of the nae g section shall for every 
such contravention be liable to pay a penalty 
of £5, and the said penalty may be sued for and 
recovered in the manner provided by the Phar- 
macy Act, 1852, for the recovery of penalties 
under that Act.’’—(The Earl of Milltown.) 

Lorp THRING said, he objected that 
the Amendment had reference only to 
branch shops, and did not deal with the 
main shop at all, so that a man would 
still be able to employ unqualified as- 
sistants in the main shop. In his opi- 
nion the clause was redundant, as the 
case was met by the Act of 1868. 

Tax Eart or KIMBERLEY pointed 
out that the Amendment dealt only with 
the question of vending poisons. Pre- 
scriptions might be sent to a druggist 
for preparation which contained no 
poisons at all, but which, if badly pre- 
pared, might cause very serious conse- 
quences. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury) said, he should support the 
Amendment. There were, it was said, 
eases in which a qualified druggist 
owned several shops and left them in 
charge of unqualified persons while 
attending to only one himself, and the 
object of the Amendment was to put a 
stop to this and provide that any person 
in charge of a branch shop should also 
be duly qualified. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL pointed out that 
the Amendment only dealt with branch 
shops, and there was nothing in it to 
prevent the proprietor absenting him- 
self entirely from his chief establish- 
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ment and leaving it in charge of some 
unqualified person. 

HE Eart or MILLTOWN said, the 
noble and learned Lord might bring 
forward an Amendment on Report if he 
considered it necessary to carry out his 
view. It was his own desire to protect, 
as far as possible, the public from the 
danger of drugs being dispensed by 
other than duly qualified persons. At 
the same time it was not advisable to 
overweight the Bill, as that might in- 
crease the opposition to be encountered 
in the other House. 


Amendment agreed to: the Report 
thereof to be received on Friday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 34.) 


NAVY—POSITION AND PAY OF 
LIEUTENANTS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp SUDELEY, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
the Admiralty propose to take any steps 
to improve the position and pay of lieu- 
tenants and to remove the block which 
at present exists in that list? said, the 
Question had been answered to a great 
extent in the proposed programme of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. In 
the Memorandum he was glad to see 
that the grave condition of affairs had 
been frankly acknowledged and was 
stated to be one of “ undoubted hard- 
ship.” It was there allowed that, 
whereas in 1875 the numbers of lieu- 
tenants of 16 and 20 years’ service as 
commissioned officers were 12 and three 
respectively, the relative numbers now 
were 208 and 53. The First Lord also 
confirmed the statement that only two 
out of every nine could ever be pro- 
moted, and thus. the wretchedness of 
their position was made only too ap- 
parent. It was proposed to ameliorate 
in some measure this very —- state of 
things by giving a small addition of pay 
of 2s. per day after eight years’ service, 
and the Memorandum gave the im- 
pression that there would be a further 
2s, a-day after 12 years’ service. But 
if he understood the matter rightly, the 
second 2s. was not increased pay—this 
was merely moving what was now given 
at the end of 10 years to the end of 12 
years. He hoped the noble Lord would 
explain whether this was so or not, as it 
seemed very misleading. The greatest 
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credit was due to the First Lord for pro- 
posing even this small additional pay at 
the end of eight years, but he felt bound 
to say that far stronger steps were 
necessary to put the list on a sound and 
proper footing. Even in this question 
of pay he doubted whether they were 
doing enough. He questioned very 
much whether an English lieutenant was 
as well paid as a lieutenant in the 
French Navy, where he understood that 
about £50 a-year was allowed for table 
money. The senior lieutenants ought 
certainly to have more. In any case, 
there were many points in the positions 
of lieutenants which required improve- 
ment. The age of thelist was so rapidly 
increasing — nearly a quarter of the 
list being now over 10 years’ standing 
—that some step ought to be taken to 
remove the block. It was clear that if 
the Admiralty could only promote two 
out of every nine this state of things 
must rapidly increase. It had been ac- 
knowledged over and over again that 
this list, which was the backbone of the 
Service and from which all our captains 
and Admirals were drawn, ought to be 
a thoroughly efficient body of officers, 
young, and full of zeal. Everyone con- 
nected with the Service was aware that 
when a lieutenant was over 12 years in 
seniority he was bound to become dis- 
contented and unsettled, as he knew that 
he had little chance of being promoted, 
and had become too old for the position 
he filled. There was only one remedy 
besides promotion that was possible for 
this state of things, and that was to give 
officers when they reached the age of 
about 33 or 35 the opportunity of re- 
tiring if they so wished, and of seeking 
some other employment before they 
were too old. He was aware that at 
the present moment this could not be 
done, because the list had not reached 
its full strength of 1,000, and there were 
not sufficient sub-lieutenants ready, but, 
at the same time, the right course for 
the Admiralty to take was at once to 
make known to the lieutenants as a 
body that as soon as the list should 
have got up to the full number a con- 
siderable number of lieutenants would 
be allowed to retire every year, at the 
discretion of the Admiralty, at the age 
of 33 or 35, with an increased retire- 
ment of, say, £100 a-year over what 
they would get if they were to hang on 
till they were 40. 


Lord Sudeley 
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Tue Eat or BELMORE said, that he 
was the person who originally brought 
this question, so far as it related to in- 
creased pay, before the House five years 
ago. He had then asked that eight 
years’ standing should be the period at 
which a lieutenant should receive extra 
pay. The following year the noble Earl 
opposite, then First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, granted them 2s. a-day at 10 
years’ standing. He had only asked 
for 1s. Now, it appeared by the Memo- 
randum of the present First Lord, just 
published, that, under certain conditions 
as to service, they would receive 2s. 
a-day at eight years’ standing, and 
another 2s. at 12 years’ standing. He 
expressed his thanks to the First Lord 
for this concession. He would abstain 
from saying anything on the questions 
of promotion and retirement, which he 
had not studied. 

Torpv ELPHINSTONE said, there 
was no doubt whatever that, owing to 
the stagnation'of promotion, the position 
of many of the lieutenants was one of 
very great hardship. Their Lordships 
might remember that, in reply to a Ques- 
tion put by the noble Lord last year, he 
entered very fully into the causes which 
had led to the state of the various lists 
and to the difficulty of insuring a uniform 
and steady flow of promotion through 
those lists. With regard to the lieu- 
tenants, he pointed out that in 1879 the 
number of commanders was fixed at 225, 
and the number of lieutenants at 800. 
In that same year it was determined 
that the navigating class should be 
abolished, and the duties of navigating 
undertaken by the lieutenants, the num- 
ber of lieutenants being increased to 
1,000. One thousand lieutenants had, 
therefore, to be passed into a list of 225 
commanders, which was, of course, an 
impossibility, it being impossible to make 
four go into one. Last year the present 
Board of Admiralty, finding that em- 
ployment could be given to a greater 
number of commanders, determined that 
that list should be gradually increased 
by 45. The effect of this increase would 
be that, whereas formerly only two out 
of every nine lieutenants rose to be 
commanders, two out of every seven 
would now attain that rank. . His noble 
Friend suggested that the pay of lieu- 
tenants should be increased, and he was 
glad to be in a position to inform him 
that from April the pay would be in- 
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creased. Lieutenants of eight years’ 
seniority, on completion of six years’ 
service, three of them having been spent 
in a ship of war at sea, would get 12s. ; 
lieutenants in independent command 
would have 13s. ; lieutenants of 12 years’ 
seniority, on completion of nine years’ 
service, six of them having been spent 
in a ship of war at sea, would have 14s. ; 
lieutenants in independent command re- 
ceiving 15s. By the present regulations 
lieutenants might retire at the age of 40, 
and must retire at the age of 45, and 
the Admiralty did not propose to make 
any change. When, in 1879, it was 
determined to abolish the navigating 
class, all entries into that class were 
stopped. About the same time the 
number of entries of naval cadets was 
comparatively small and irregular. There 
had been a want of correct and suffi- 
ciently frequent calculations in past 
years. The result was that the com- 
bined lists—by which he meant the lists 
of lieutenants, staff commanders, navi- 
gating lieutenants, and sub-lieutenants 
—had fallen, were still falling, and would 
continue to fall until the year 1892 or 
1893. The lieutenants’ list and the sub- 
lieutenants’ list were below their proper 
strength, and 42 lieutenants were doing 
sub-lieutenants’ work. Therefore, until 
the lists should be in such a position as 
to supply a sufficient surplus of officers, 
no optional retirement could be allowed 
before the established age of 40. During 
the last two years the number on the 
combined list had fallen by 25, and until 
the recent more regular and systematic 
entry of naval cadets made itself felt 
the lists would be incomplete, and it 
would not be possible to allow officers to 
retire at an earlier age than that of 
40. His noble Friend referred to the 
lieutenants in the French Navy. He 
was not quite sure, but his impression 
was that the noble Lord was correct. 
Hie did not like to say so positively ; but 
he should be happy to obtain the infor- 
mation ifthe noble Lord wished for it. 
The subject was one to which the Admi- 
ralty were really paying great attention. 
They felt the position of lieutenants was 
a serious and grave one, and they were 
trying in every way they could to meet 
the difficulties of the case. 





House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 
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MINUTES.) — Private Brix (by Order \— 
Second Reading—Bristol Water. 

Pustic Biuis—Ordered—First Reading—Di «- 
tress for Rent (Dublin) * [159]; Steam 
Boilers * [160]; Reformatory Schools A ct 
(1866) Amendment * [161]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


-——0 —— 


BRISTOL WATER BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Ifr. Lewis Fry.) 


Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
said, he proposed to be as short as 
he could in the remarks he intended 
to make. He did not intend to offer 
any apology to the House for bringing 
the matter forward at that stage, be- 
eause he believed that when he had 
concluded his remarks and pointed out 
the objections that existed to this Bill, 
no apology would be deemed necessary. 
The Bill was promoted by the Bristol 
Water Works Company, with a view of 
taking water fiom a valley in Somerset- 
shire, situated some 15 miles from 
Bristol. It was not put forward by 
the Corporation of Bristol—on the con- 
trary, the Corporation of Bristol had 
petitioned against it. It was not the 
opposition of another Company, or from 
the land interest only, nor did the opposi- 
tion come from the manufacturing in- 
terest. It came solely from the inhabi- 
tants of the valley affected, who were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, and a 
great number of whom were small 
owners. The land owners could take up 
their own case and fight their own battle, 
and, as a rule, were able to get clauses 
inserted in a Private Bill, so that its pro- 
visions did them no harm, but in some 
instances a great deal of good. In this 
case the inhabitants were not in the posi- 
tion of landowners, but they were fighting 
for their own property and that greatest 
gift of Providence—a bountiful supply 
of beautiful water. The Petition against 
the Bill was got up by the inhabitants of 
the district, and joining with them were 
the Rural Sanitary Authority, the Drain- 
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age Commissioners, and the Charity 
Trustees. He would point out, in the first 
place, that the inhabitants themselves, 
at a public meeting, empowered a Com- 
mittee to act on their behalf in opposing 
the Bill. The Rural Sanitary Authority 
joined in the opposition by unanimously 
affixing their seal to the signature of 
the inhabitants. The Drainage Oom- 
missioners had an important duty to 
perform, not only in clearing the land of 
superfluous water, but in preserving the 
water that was necessary for dividing 
fields and property. The Charity Trustees 
also joined the inhabitants in their op- 

osition, and he might explain that the 

und of the Charity Trustees, which arose 
from the land they had in this valley, 
was employed to keep up Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, where some 200 poor 
boys were maintained. If hon. Members 
would look through the Bill they would 
see that the first part of it was directed 
to the taking wholesale two streams of 
water rising from the side of the 
Mendip Hills. There were three villages 
on the two streams he had indicated 
which depended upon them forthe supply 
of water, and it was the only water avail- 
able in the valley for agricultural pur- 
poses. At Riekford it was the only source 
of supply. Sometimes for months to- 
gether these streams were the only places 
where the inhabitants of the district could 
get water. It occasionally happened that 
the wells ran dry, and then these streams 
provided the sole supply, and the farms 
in the valley were laid out so as to 
benefit by these streams. It was pro- 
pose to take these streams bodily away ; 
and, in addition, he might point out that 
no consideration for the requirements of 
the inhabitants was to be expected from 
this Company. Thesource of one of the 
streams was the property of a gentle- 
man who was a Director of the Bristol 
Water WorksCompany. He had made 
an ornamental pond,and built a boathouse 
on it. There was also a waterfall, and 
ten yards below this the water was put 
in pipes and carried to Bristol, but not 
before he had erected a pumping engine 
for the supply of his own residence and 
farm. Nothing could happen to him, 
nor could a single drop of water go 
direct to the Company of which he was 
a Director until he had supplied his own 
wants. There were two pumping sta- 


tions to be erected in the valley, and 
these pumping stations, as far as he 
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could make out, were to cost some- 
thing like £250,000. They were told 
that these two pumping stations were 
to have shafts of indefinite depth, and 
from them would run three large drifts. 
The opponents were advised by their 
engineer that the effect of this pumping 
upon the shallow wells in the neigh- 
bourhood would be to lower them in 
every case, and in many cases to dry 
them up altogether, as had been shown 
in the next valley, where the same 
Company had erected on i fee se 
with most disastrous effect. e would 
remind the House that, although there 
were only four parishes in the valley, 
they were scattered all overit. They 
embraced a large number of very 
small holdings—a great bulk of the 
owners of which, although they owned 
the land which they tilled, had no title 
to show. They were supplied by shal- 
low wells, and this system of pumping 
would suck the water from them; and 
if the inhabitants dug deeper, why, of 
course, the Water Works Company 
would go deeper still. One landowner, 
in reference to the pumping station in 
the next valley, got a clause inserted in 
the Bill; but it had never been attended 
to at all, and the water flowing from 
the stream was greatly diminished 
throughout the whole of last summer, 
and the agriculturists of the valley were 
put to great trouble and inconvenience. 
He heid in his hand a Petition signed 
by the inhabitants of four parishes 
against the Bill. As he had said, the 
district was one belonging chiefly to 
small owners, and there were alto- 
ether, he thought, 160 owners in the 
our parishes. He was not quite sure, 
but he believed that the Petition was 
signed by 600 persons. It was a Peti- 
tion from the inhabitants, and every 
person whose name appeared upon it was 
a resident occupier ; some of them could 
only made their mark. So anxious 
were the inhabitants to oppose the Bill, 
that in some instances nearly the whole 
of the resident occupiers had signed 
the Petition. In one parish—that of 
Churchill— 122 out of 145 had signed the 
Petition ; and in another parish 73 out of 
85. That would show the House the sort 
of people who would be affected by the 
Bill. In regard to the Rural Sanitary 
Authority a question was raised of the 
highest importance. He had had the 
honour since 1875 of being Chairman 
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of the Sanitary Authority, and he was 
able to say that as soon as this scheme 
was put forward it was received by 
that authority with the greatest pos- 
sible alarm. Hon. Members, especially 
those who took an interest in county 
matters, would be aware that under the 
Acts of 1875 and 1878, the Water and 
Public Health Acts, the Sanitary Au- 
thority had to supply every house with 
water sufficient for domestic and other 

urposes, and it was further provided 
that no house should be certified as fit 
for occupation until it was reported to 
the Sanitary Authority that a sufficient 
supply of fresh water had been pro- 
vided. In addition, under these Acts 
the Sanitary Authority had no power to 
apply 1d. of the rates in defending their 
position. Therefore, they had to sit 
with their hands folded while they saw 
this scheme being passed through Par- 
liament, which would deprive them of 
the water they were bound to give to 
the people. He would ask the House 
how the Rural Sanitary Authority was 
to supply the people with water if the 
Bristol Water Works Company were to 
take it all away? The Sanitary Au- 
thority had no power to apply the rates 
in opposing the Bill, but it was their 
duty to supply the water, and when that 
water was taken away from them it 
would be necessary to expend a large 
sum of money and to impose heavy 
taxation upon the locality in order to 
replace it. Even then, where the water 
was to come from they had no idea 
whatever. It might occur to hon. Mem- 
bers that it would be a good and suffi- 
cient answer to the course he proposed 
to take on this occasion when it was 
said that a large town like Bristol must 
be supplied with water for its increasing 
population. That was no doubt the 
ease, but he had an answer to that 
statement—namely, that Bristol might 
be amply supplied from the spring 
which some time ago broke into the 
Severn Tunnel of the Great Western 
Railway. Last year a Company, called 
the Bristol Oonsumers’ Company, was 
formed to supply Bristol with this water. 
The Oompany introduced a Bill into 
Parliament, which went before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. It was 





opposed by the Bristol Water Works 
OCompany—the very Company now pro- 
moting this scheme—simply because it 
would interefere with the profits of the 
Company. But in fighting the Bill it 
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came out that the greatest argument of 
the Bristol Water Company was that it 
was unnecessary to bring this water 
supply into Bristol at all. The Bristol 
Company made that their chief case. A 
question was put to Mr. Alexander, the 
Secretary of the Company, by Mr. Bidder 
to this effect—‘‘ You have not only suffi- 
cient water for your present purposes, 
but looking a long way ahead?” The 
answer of the Secretary was—‘‘ Yes, 
ample,” and that was the reply given 
by the Company a year ago, and 
formed a good answer, he thought, to 
those who maintained that it was neces- 
sary for Bristol to have this water. Tho 
Great Western Railway Company had 
a Bill before Parliament this year, and 
that Bill contained a clause by which 
they were authorized to sell this spring 
to any Corporation or Company. At the 
present moment there were willions of 
gallons pumped out of the Severn Tunnel 
daily which were running to waste. In 
addition to this fact, he would point out 
that there were other sources of supply. 
There was a Water Company in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Bristol, 
called the West Gloucestershire Com- 
pany, and that Company was in a con- 
dition to supply Bristol and all its in- 
creasing wants. The Secretary of the 
Bristol Company said a year ago that 
their supply was ample, and he held in 
his leat a telegram received from the 
West Gloucestershire Company only that 
day, which was as follows :— 


“ West Gloucestershire Company are in posi- 
tion to supply any deficiency of Bristol Com- 
pany’s resources within a week from the dato 
of order.” 


Therefore, he would put it to the House 
that there were other sources from which 
Bristol could be supplied. But the pro- 
moters of this Bill took this one because 
it was the nearest and cheapest, and 
they would not have to pay forit. He 
knew he was taking an unusual course 
in opposing a Private Bill upon the 
second reading, but he wished to make 
it perfectly clear what the reason of his 
doing so was. He had been asked by 
the inhabitants of the valley to oppose 
its present stage for this reason—the 
subscription list which had been opened 
and the Petition which been presented 
against the Bill did not emanate from 
the landowners, but from the residents 
in the valley, and the funds for opposing 
the Bill had been raised by public sub- 
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scription. Small sums had been sub- | inhabitants opposed their scheme they 
scribed by 420 different persons. Per-| would find themselves robbed of their 


haps the House might imagine that a 
large subscription list like that ought to 
realize a considerable sum of money, 
but he would remind the House of the 
fact that the subscribers were very small 
owners, and that 253 sums were between 
£1 and 3d. Cottagers had come in 
large numbers who wished to subscribe, 
even from a distanee, and the result was 
that a large number of the amounts sub- 
scribed ranged from 3d. to £1, with the 
object of fighting for what the people 
knew to be their means of obtaining a 
livelihood. Now, the expense of fight- 
ing this question upstairs would be 
tremendous. He did not know whether 
anything was likely to be done in that 
respect, but he sincerely hoped that in 
the course of the present Session some 
change would be effected. To give an 
instance of the course pursued, the in- 
habitants were told by their agent that 
it was necessary to be prepared with 
analyses of the water. They were told 
that to bring such evidence forward as 
would weigh the evidence given on 
bebalf of this rich Water Company, it 
would be necessary to deposit 100 guineas 
before any analyst would be induced 
to leave his office in London to make the 
analyst report. It might be urged that 
the Bill provided a compensation reser- 
voir to supply the wants of the inhabi- 
tants of the district, but he had carefully 
studied the Bill, and from the beginning 
of it to the end there was no provision 
for compensation. There was a clause 
to this effect—and it included the whole 
of the obligation of the Company—that 
where the pipes passed those who lived 
within 100 yards of the main pipe when 
the pressure was sufficient should be 
enabled to take water. But who was 
to know when the a was suffi- 
cient? He was well acquainted with 
the district, many of these people were 
his constituents, and he knew how 
seriously they would be affected if the 
Bill were allowed to pass. He thought 
he had made a clear case, even out of 
the statements of those who had brought 
forward the Bill, for dealing with the 
measure asa matter of principle. He 
maintained that there was a great 
question of principle involved. It was 
a question of might against right. The 
Bristol Water Company was an enor- 
mously rich Company, and unless the 
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water for ever. It was a dairy farming 
district, and those who knew anything 
of agriculture knew that every drop of 
water which could be procured was re- 
quired for dairy operations. He appealed 
to the House not to allow the Bill to go 
one step further, and he trusted that 
hon. Members would not support a 
measure which was only introduced for 
the purpose of putting money into the 

ockets of the Directors and share- 

olders of one of the richest Companies 
in the Kingdom, composed of the mer- 
chants of Bristol, at the expense of a 
community who found it very hard 
indeed at present to make two ends 
meet. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.), in 
seconding the Amendment, said, he did so 
for this reason. He had some personal 
knowledge of the water supply of the 
district, and he recollected that only last 
year a scheme to supply Bristol with 
water from the Severn Tunnel was de- 
feated by the Bristol Water Works 
Company and the Corporation solely 
on the ground that the existing supply 
would last for many years. Only within 
the last few days the Corporation of 
Bristol hadan offer of 3,000,000 gallons 
of water at something like 4d. per 1,060 
gallons, yet this rich Oorporation, 
instead of accepting that offer from a 
competing Water Company, preferred 
to come down and take the water from 
a poor district where there were hardly 
any resident landlords, and wccupied, as 
his hon. Friend had pointed out, by a 
small agricultural population. He 
begged to second the Amendment, and 
he hoped that the House would refuse 
to read the Bill a second time. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Llewellyn.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. LEWIS FRY (Bristol, N.) asked 
the permission of the House to say a few 
words as one of the Members for the large 
city which was deeply interested in the 
question, and to urge the House not to 
depart from the usual course of sending 
Bills of this kind to a Select Committee. 
It was not necessary for him to say one 
word as to the vast importance of a 
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sufficient supply of water to a large and 
increasing community. He wished the 
House clearly to understand that this 
Company was the only Company which 
brought water to the inhabitants of 
Bristol, and it was required to supply an 
area containing a population of nearly 
300,000 persons. The House would, 
therefore, see that a sufficient supply of 
water to a vast community of that sort 
was one of great importance, and well 
worthy of the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. His hon. Friend the Member 
for North Somerset (Mr. Llewellyn) had 
pointed out that the present Bill was not 
ager by the Corporation of Bristol. 

e should like the House to know 
what the relations of the Corporation 
with the Water Company were. No 
doubt this was an independent OCom- 
pany, but it had been in negotiation 
with the Corporation of Bristol more 
than once for the transfer of its works to 
the Corporation, and there waslittle doubt 
that before long the transfer would be 
made. It was quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that the Corporation of Bristol were 
opposed to the Preamble of the present 
Bill. He had the authority of the Town 
Clerk of Bristol to say that, although 
the Corporation had presented a Peti- 
tion against the Bill, it must not be sup- 
posed that they were opposed to the 
Preamble, but that a!ltheirrequirements 
might be met by the introduction of 
clauses in Committee. As to whether 
Bristol required more water or not, he 
thought he could very shortly satisfy 
the House that that was the case. The 
present requirements of the inhabitants 
were 8,000,000 gallons of water per 
diem in summer and 6,500,000 on 
the average of the year, and last 
summer there was only a difference of 
1,000,000 gallons between the average 
requirements of the district and the 
present water supply. He maintained 
that that margin was far too narrow to 
be safe, although the Company had 
taken power to construct a large reser- 
voir which would increase their supply 
by 9,000,000 gallons. They were, 
therefore, justified in coming to the 
House of Commons and asking to be 
allowed to increase their supply. Re- 
ference had been made to the opposition 
of the Corporation to the Bill which was 


romoted last year. The Corporation of 
Bristol then passed a Resolution that 
they considered there was an urgent 
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necessity for a further supply. Their 
Resolution was to this effect— 


“That this meeting is of opinion’ that a 
further supply of pure and wholesome water 
is urgently required for the City of Bristol.’’ 4 
His hon. Friend the Member for North 
Somerset (Mr. Llewellyn)’said theycould 
have obtained all they required by 
taking the supply from the Sudbrook 
Wells. But a Committee ‘of the House 
of Lords heard the whole of that case, 
and, after going carefully through the 
evidence, condemned that supply as un- 
suitable to the City of Bristol. The 
counsel for the Company, at the conclu- 
sion of the inquiry, asked the Chairman 
of the Committee to express an opinion 
as to the suitableness of that source 
of supply, and this was the reply—‘‘ The 
majority of the Committee are of opi- 
nion that it is not a supply to be 
taken to the town of Bristol.’ 

Mr. LLEWELLYN asked what the 
hon. Member was quoting from ? 

Mr. LEWIS FRY said, he was quot- 
ing from a Report of the proceedings of 
the Committee of the House of Lords 
last year, and he thought that was a 
complete answer to the assertion of. his 
hon. Friend that the Sudbrook supply 
was suitable for the Oity of Bristol. 
There could be no doubt that a further 
supply was required. He would not 
trouble the House by going into details 
as to the mode by which the proposed 
supply was to be given, nor the situation 
of the streams and wells proposed to be 
diverted to which his hon. Friend re- 
ferred. Of course it would be in the 
power of a Select Committee to deal 
with that question as they chose, in the 
event of the Bill being sent upstairs. 
If it could have been shown that an 
injury would be done by the diversion 
of these streams, it would be in the 
power of the Committee to impose terms 
upon the Company or to strike out 
the clauses referring to them altogether. 
The House would see that it was im- 
possible to discuss, at the present stage, 
questions such as that which depended 
upon scientific evidence. If Bills thatcame 
before the House of Commons were to be 
refused a second reading on grounds of 
this nature, in which there was no 
question of public policy, it would be 
difficult hereafter for any Water Bill, or 
any other Bill of a similar character, to 
be passed into law. In to the 
pumping stations to which reference had 
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been made, they would depend on the 
supply of water underground, the use 
of which was objected to. Surely 
that was pre-eminently a scientific ques- 
tion, and it was one upon which, and 
he said it with great respect, that House 
was incapable of forming an opinion. It 
was a mistake to suppose that all the 
underground water was to be taken, as 
his hon. Friend seemed to suggest ; but 
if a Water Company was not to have 
access to underground water, it would 
be impossible to supply a large city like 
Bristol with water at all. It would be 
a most dangerous precedent to throw 
out a Bill of this description merely on 
the assertion that it took away the 
underground water and might injure the 
wells. If underground water was not 
to be used, a number of their great 
towns, including Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Nottingham, and Sunderland, 
could not be supplied, because they de- 
ponded, to a large extent, on under- 
ground water. Therefore, it would be 
a dangerous proceeding for the House 
to arrive at a general conclusion that it 
was improper to have recourse to under- 
ground water for the supply of a large 
town. He would not detain the House 
longer. He appealed to hon. Mem- 
bers to allow the Bill to be discussed 
and decided by the only tribunal that 
was competent to deal with it. The 
promoters of the Bill were prepared to 
disprove the statements which had 
been made by his hon. Friend as to the 
injury which was likely to be done to 
the inhabitants of this valley. If the 
matter were brought before a Select 
Committee they had a full reply to the 
case of the opponents, and he would 
appeal to the House whether it was not 
a hardship on the inhabitants of a 
populous city like Bristol to refuse to 
send the Bill before a tribunal where it 
could be adequately investigated? It 
was said that the opponents were un- 
able to incur the cost of appearing be- 
fore a Committee. The House must 
not run away with the idea that they 
were all of them poor persons. There 
were among them men of large wealth, 
including a noble Duke, who was well 
able to give his assistance to the case of 
the opponents of the Bill before a Select 
Committee. The inhabitants of Bristol 





sincerely trusted that the Bill would 
receive the sanction of Parliament, and 
he made an earnest appeal on their 
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behalf to the House not hastily to 
throw out the measure, but to send it 
to the only tribunal which was able to 
deal with it properly. 2 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol; 
E.) said, he had the honour to repre- 
sent the commercial and industrial 
portion of the City of Bristol, which 
would be seriously affected if the pro- 
posal to throw out this Bill on the second 
reading were carried. It must be ap- 
parent to the House that the main 
reason why the Water Company was 
obliged to come to Parliament for the 
meansof obtaining an additional supply of 
water was that the dryness of the season 
last year had materially altered the con- 
dition of things. There had been at 
least one-third less rainfall than was 
ordinarily the case, and one-third of the 
water which was generally used for 
storage was denied to the Companies 
who provided great towns with water. 
In this case the Bristol Water Company 
had no alternative, but were compelled 
to come to Parliament with a Bill to 
enable them to supplement their supply 
in connection with a large reservoir they 
had already power to construct, and 
were, in fact, constructing. If they were 
allowed to carry out the present scheme 
their supply would be ample. At the 
present moment 8,000,000 gallons of 
water were required by Bristol daily, 
and very soon the city would require 
10,000,000. Everyone knew that the 
water supply of a large town was a 
most important thing to consider, but he 
wished to speak more particularly on 
behalf of the commercial and industrial 
classes. If the supply of water fell 
short the trade and industry of the city 
would be very much deranged. The 
Water Company proposed to take a 
large portion of the supply from under- 
ground, and his owa impression was 
that in most of these cases the supply 
was taken, not from the surface, but 
underground, He ventured to say, asa 
geologist, that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Somerset (Mr. Llewellyn) was 
wrong in asserting that the taking of 
water from underground would affect 
the surface supply. In this case the 
Company would take it from the 
new red sandstone, and no effect 
whatever would be produced upon 
the surface water. No doubt it 
would have an effect upon the two 
streams which had been referred to; 
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but that was a a which might 
easily be dealt with in Committee. He 


thought the wisest thing the House 
could do was to place the matter in the 
hands of a Select Committee, and allow 
them to come to a decision in the usual 
way. It was contended that the people 
of Bristol ought to be provided with a 
supply from Sudbrook. Now, heventured 
to affirm what his hon. Friend and Col- 
league (Mr. L. Fry) had said—that the 
Committee of the House of Lords ob- 
jected to the Bill last year on the ground 
that the supply from Sudbrook was not 
suitable for the town of Bristol. Inthe 
words of the Committee, it would be a 
dangerous experiment to supply the 
City of Bristol with water from that 
source, That, he thought, was a suffi- 
cient answer tothe statement of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Somerset. There 
was, however, another reason, and that 
was that the Great Western Railway 
Company would not permit that water 
to be feonght through the Severn 
Tunnel; and, therefore, the Company 
would only be able to get it by the ex- 
penditureof, at least, £1,000,000, and he 
need not say that that was utterly out 
of the question. He knew the valley to 
which his hon. Friend referred, and he 
was of opinion that, as a rule, it suffered 
far more from an over-supply of water 
than from anything else. It would, 
therefore, be benefited by the carrying 
out of this scheme rather than other- 
wise. On these general grounds he 
hoped the House would permit the Bill 
to go before a Committee, and not allow 
it to be thrown out upon the second read- 
ing. If a proposal of that nature were 
carried, they would convert the House 
itself into a tribunal for trying all mea- 
sures of this sort. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he hoped that, in spite of the hon. 
Geologist, the House would not sup- 
port the second reading of this Bil. 
It should require greater evidence than 
the speech of the hon. Member as a 
geologist to convince them that the 
taking away of the water from this 
valley would not injure the supply to the 
inhabitants. 

Mz. HANDEL COSSHAM said, he 
had spoken of the springs under- 


ground. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he was un- 
able to understand, if they took away 
all the underground water, that the sur- 
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face water would still remain. It was 
said that if Parliament refused to give 
this waterthey would injure the trade and 
industry of Bristol. That might ormight 
not be true; but the passing of the Bill 
would absolutely destroy the whole of the 
butter and cheese-making industry of a 
large valley. This was part and parcel 
of the great question they had before 
them a week ago—whether they should 
or should not increase the rights of 
these Companies. He thought tho 
time had come when Parliament ought 
to be very jealous as to the cha- 
racter of the privileges it conferred 
in this respect. He was somewhat 
interested in this particular Company, 
because he happened te be a share- 
holder in the Bristol Water Works, but 
in spite of that interest he did not think 
a case had been made out to justify 
Parliament in passing this Bill. Water 
could be obtained from other sources, 
and he thought the hon. Member for 
Somerset (Mr. Llewellyn) had clearly 
pointed to at least one of them. His hon. 
Friend had further shown that the con- 
struction of these works would inflict 
irreparable injury upon an agricultural 
district without adequately supplying 
the wants of Bristol. There were other 
sources to which the Company could go, 
and as it was a wealthy Oompany he 
did not think that there would be any 
injustice in rejecting the Bill. It was 
altogether a question of money, and ho 
did not see why the Company should 
resort to this source of supply and ruin 
the industry of a valley in order to 
obtain a cheap supply of water for a city 
well able to provide for itself in other 
ways without injury to anyone. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
expressed a hope that the House would 
not sanction the reference of the Bill 
to a Select Committee. It would appear 
that the inhabitants of the Axbridge 
Valley were the only persons who could 
oppose the Bill before a Committee as to 
the water to be taken from their valley, 
andasthe poor villagers in the valley could 
not protect themselves it was the duty 
of the House to see that the Company 
was prevented from interfering with 
the water supply. The inhabitants, 
consisting of poor villagers, were too 
poor to offer an effective opposition to 
the scheme in Committee; the Rural 
Sanitary Authority were prohibited by 
law from spending money in that way, 
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so that practically all methods were 
closed fo the House interfered on 
behalf of the persons who were affected 
by the Bill. It was said by those who 
oven the Bill that this was the 
only Company which supplied water to 
Bristol. That was true, but it must be 
remembered that they opposed a com- 
petitor last year, because they objected 
to allow any other Company to be there. 
It was said that the Water Company 
wanted water, but last year, when they 
were threatened with competition, their 
responsible officer gave evidence that the 
existing water supply was amply sufli- 
cient for the purposes of the city. It 
was said that the Company were going 
to sell their undertaking to the Corpora- 
tion of Bristol. That might be true 
also, and no doubt they were desirous 
of enhancing the value of what they 
intended to sell. The hon. Member for 
Bristol (Mr. L. Fry) said it would 
cost £1,000,000 to get a sypply from 
Sudbrook ; but even if that were so, and 
that the supply would be a benefit 
to Bristol, why did the promoters oppose 
the Company, which last year was ready 
to spend the required sum? On behalf 
of the villagers who could not represent 
themselves, and the Sanitary Authority 
who had no means of representing them- 
selves, he asked the House to reject the 
Bill. 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micwazt Hicxs-Beacu) 
(Bristol, W.) said, he was anxious, as 
one of the Members for the City of 
Bristol, and not from his position in 
connection with the Board of Trade, to 
ask the House to listen to him for a few 
minutes on the subject of this Bill. He 
could not agree in the correctness of the 
assumption of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). He 
thought that the hon. Member, if he 
had listened more carefully to the speech 
of his hon. Colleague (Mr. L. Fry), 
would have found that he was wrong in 
assuming that there was no objection 
to an alternative supply from the Severn 
Tunnel. It had m shown that a 
Committee of the other House which 
sat last year investigated the proposal 
to supply that water to the City of 
Bristol, and reported that it was water 
that should not be supplied to Bristol 
—in fact, that it was of a quality that 
could not be utilized. No en answer 
had been given in the course of the de- 
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bate to the demand of Bristol for an 
increased water supply. It was a de- 
mand which could not be properly met 
in that House by the assertion that it 
was merely a desire on the part of the 
Bristol Water Company to increase the 
value of their property. The Corpora- 
tion of Bristol last year distinctly re- 
corded their opinion that the growing 
population of the city required an in- 
creased water supply. Further, the hon. 
Member for Northampton had stated 
that another reason for rejecting the 
Bill on the second reading was that the 
inhabitants of the district from which it 
was proposed that the water supply 
should be taken could not be adequately 
represented before the Committee, owing 
to the expense it would entail. But his 
hon. Colleague (Mr, L. Fry) had stated 
that the opposition was not confined to 
the poor owners. As a matter of fact, a 
Duke was at the head of the opposition ; 
and if men in that position could not 
pay for having their views represented 
efore a Select Committee, he confessed 
he did not know how it was possible for 
anyone to have his views represented. 
How far the wants of this small rural dis- 
trict were affected by the proposals con- 
tained in the present Bill could only be 
discussed and decided by a Select Com- 
mittee. How to reserve to the district a 
sufficient supply of water was certainly 
a question of clauses, and such a supply 
ought to be secured to it before a gallon 
of water was taken away. If it wasa 
question of compensation for property of 
which any individual was deprived, that 
also was a question that could be mea- 
sured by the ordinary tribunal; and, 
under all the circumstances, he asked 
the House not to reject the second 
reading of the Bill, which provided, he 
believed, the only sinatieahie mode of 
supplying the growing necessities of this 
great population with pure water. 
Coronet HILL (Bristol, 8.) said, he 
desired very briefly, as the Representa- 
tive of one of the Divisions of Bristol 
which consisted very largely of the 
working classes, and was very poor, to 
express their views in regard to this 
Bill. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Somerset (Mr. Llewellyn) had drawn a 
very pathetic picture of a rich Company 
taking away a poor man’s water, but it 
was necessary that the poor people of 
Bristol, of whom there were a very large 
number, should have a good and proper 
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supply. He thought the House would 
take it for granted that there was a want 
of water in Bristol. The Corporation 
itself had said so; and it was absurd 
to put forward the reply of the Secre- 
tary of the Company, under the torture 
of cross-examination by one of the most 
clever counsel ofthe day, as a proof that 
the existing supply was adequate. No 
doubt the answer of the Secretary ap- 
plied to the existing supply at the time 
his evidence was given; but it was pro- 
posed by the present Bill to make pro- 
vision for a supply for some years to 
come. It was absolutely necessary, so 
far as the people of Bristol were con- 
cerned, that they should be properl 
supplied with water. The Sudbroo 
question was entirely put aside by 
the decision of the Committee in the 
House of Lords. No hon. Member 
would desire that Bristol should be sup- 
plied with water from an improper 
source. It was said that the Company 
were going to take away all the water 
from a particular valley, but that was a 
question which could not possibly be 
entered into in that House. It was a 
question which must be investigated by 
a Select Committee, and, if proved before 
that Committee, care would be taken 
that the inhabitants of the district were 
not deprived of their proper supply of 
water. They were all neighbours of his 
own, and he should be the last man to 
come forward in that House and advo- 
cate their being deprived of their water 
supply. If it could be shown that any 
inconvenience would be suffered, or that 
the inhabitants would sustain any de- 
privation, the Water Company would be 
the first to yield to the evidence and 
undertake to make proper provision. As 
had been shown by his hon. Colleague, 
there was no danger of the case being 
put improperly before the Committee 
because nobody was able to appear in 
opposition to the Bill. Therefore, he 
hoped the House would read the Bill a 
second time, and do what it ordinarily 
did in the case of Private Bills of this 
kind—namely, send it upstairs to be 
thoroughly sifted by a Select Committee, 
who would have evidence before them 
which the House itself was unable to 
hear. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, it aes to him that 
if hon. Members had come to the 


consideration of this question with an 
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open mind they could have no hesita- 
tion as to what course ought to be taken 
on the present occasion. The oer 
Baronet the President of the of 
Trade had made no reply whatever to the 
statement made from the Benches oppo- 
site by the hon. and gallant Member for 
South-East Essex (Major Rasch), on the 
authority of information which had just 
reached him by telegram, that the West 
Gloucestershire Company were prepared 
to supply Bristol with 3,000,000 gallons 
of water daily at a charge of 4d. per 
1,000 gallons. The right hon. Baronet 
had passed over that statement in 
silence. Twoarguments had been used 
in the debate, one by the hon. Gentle- 
man who moved the rejection of the 
Bill, and another by the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved its second —_ 
which ought to have considerable 
weight with the House in any Division 
that was taken on the question. The 
hon. Member for Somerset said the per- 
sons who were chiefly interested in the 
question were principally small owners 
and occupiers of land who had sunk 
wells for themselves, and that their 
supply of water would in all probability 
be cut off by the works proposed to be 
constructed by the Bristol Water Com- 
pany. On the other hand, the House 
was told by the hon. Gentleman who 
moved the second reading of the Bill 
that the Bristol Water Company would 
in all probability shortly complete an 
arrangement with the Corporation of 
Bristol for the sale of their undertaking. 
Now, he thought that these were the 
strongest possible arguments why the 
House should reject the Bill and refuse 
the powers asked for. The House 
had been constantly granting monopo- 
lies to local Companies who, when 
established, used them against the in- 
terest and well-being of the community. 
In this case, ifthe Bill were'‘passed, when 
the Company completed the sale of their 
works to the Corporation, it would be 
found that they had increased the value 
of their shares to an enormous amount, 
and the locality would be saddled with 
the increased expense. He hoped the 
House would be careful as to what it 
did, and personally he had no hesitation 
in voting with the hon. Member for 
Somerset for the rejection of the Bill. 
Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, that the House was 
always anxious to meet the wishes of 
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localities upon matters exclusively con- 
corning themselves. Bristol was one 
of the largest cities in the Empire, 
and contained more than 250,000 in- 
habitants. It asked, through its 
Representatives, two on that side of 
the House and two on the other, to 
give this Bill a proper hearing before 
a Select Committees. Speaking as a 
Glouc:stershire Member, who lived in 
the vicinity, and knew that the want 
of water was badly felt, he thought it 
would be scarcely decent to refuse the 
population the right to be heard before 
a Select Committee. The hon. Member 
for North Somerset, in the able speech 
in which he moved the rejection of the 
Bill, said that the water supply in the 
villages from which the supply was pro- 
posed was at present an endless supply. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN begged the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. What he had 
said was that it could be obtained else- 
where. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: Very 
well; but wherever the Company pro- 
posed to obtain it they would be certain 
to be met with local opposition, and in 
the end they would be able to secure no 
additional water supply at all. The 
question was, where was the water to 
come from? Nobody questioned that 
Bristol ought to have an additional 
water supply, but the argament was— 
‘Do not take it from us, but from our 
neighbours.” He thought that was a 
question which ought to be left to a 
Select Oommittee, which was the only 
competent tribunal to enter into it. He 
hoped the House would listen to the 
prayer, not of those 160 children of 
Queen Elizabeth’s School who had been 
imported into the argument for the re- 
jection of the Bill, but to the prayer of 
160,000 poor people who needed this 


water. 

Sir RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) remarked, that the whole of the 
600 Petitioners who had signed the 
Petition against the Bill were constitu- 
ents of his. His acquaintance with 
them was probably not so intimate as 
that of the hon. Member for North 
Somerset (Mr. Llewellyn), who resided 
in the district, but he entirely agréed 
with the remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. Member. He wished, 
however, to say a word in answer to the 
speech of his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade. His 
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right hon. Friend passed over the tele- 
m which the hon. Member for North 
merset read to the House, and which 
only reached him that day, to the effect 
that the West Gloucester Water Com- 
pany were in a position to supply any 
eficiency in the Bristol water supply 
within a week from the date of the 
order. If that were not sufficient, there 
was then the other supply which had 
been pointed out—namely, the water 
from the Severn Tunnel. He thought 
it was clear that there was some mis- 
apprehension in the matter. They were 
told that the water from the Severn 
Tunnel was not suitable to the wants 
of the district; but what was the 
evidence of the City Analyst of Bris- 
tol before the Committee of the House 
of Lords? His statement was that the 
water was quite good enough and fit for 
Bristol. Nor did the City Analyst stand 
alone. The officer of the Board of 
Health also analyzed the water, and 
came to the same conclusion. So did 
six other analysts of distinction, among 
them being Dr. Wakleyn, and all 
united in the opinion that the water 
was thoroughly suitable for the popu- 
lation of Bristol. It was a misfortune 
that in the present state of the law the 
Rural Sanitary Authority, who had an 
important interest in the matter, was 
unable to spend a single 6d. for sup- 
porting or opposing any scheme of this 
kind. But, so far as he was able to as- 
certain, all of them were distinctly 
opposed to this Bill. The position of 
the matter was this. There existed in 
Somersetshire a happy smiling valley, 
not of great landowners, but of small 
owners, who were industriously engaged 
in agricultural operations, and required 
a water supply. On the other hand, 
there was a great and powerful Com- 
pany, who were anxious to enter the 
district and take not only the surface 
water, but whole streams which would 
disappear for ever. It was a Uompany 
which claimed the right to obtain 7 per 
cent upon the large sum of money they 
were willing to expend. If ever there 
was a case in which the House ought 
to interfere, this was one. He entirely 
agreed that, as a rule, Bills of this kind 
ought to go before a Select Committee, 
and that it required exceptional circum- 
stances to justify the House in taking 
the matter into its own hands. He also 
admitted that a great city like Bristol 
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Bristol 
did require to have a water supply 
thoroughly provided for it, but it had 
been shown that if the Bill were re- 
jected there were other means by which 
a certain and regular supply could be 
secured for Bristol without disturbing 
this district. The opposition to the Bill 
came from hundreds of poor men who 
had subscribed towards the expense 
small sums ranging from 6d. to £1, and 
under all the circumstances he asked 
the House to take the exceptional 
course of rejecting the Bill. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said he had listened to the speech of the 
hon. Member for the Wansbeck Divi- 
sion of Northumberland (Mr. Fenwick) 
with close attention, and he thought he 
was not doing the hon. Member an 
injustice when he said that he had come 
to the consideration of the question 
wholly disembarrassed with any pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject. All 
the remarks the hon. Member had made 
were made on the statements he had 
heard in the course of the discussion. 
One hon. Member read a telegram he 
had received that afternoon, and it 
afforded sufficient material to enable the 
hon. Member to pronounce a’ judicial 
opinion upon the whole matter. Another 
hon. Member said that this was a contest 
between two sources of water supply, 
one of which had already been con- 
demned by a Committee of the House 
of Lords last year, whiile some engi- 
neer considered it to be a very good 
source of supply. Those statements 
were absolutely contradictory of each 
other, but the hon. Member for the 
Wansbeck Division was perfectly ready 
to declare which, in his judgment, was 
right. The hon. Member had never 
heard a word before the debate took 
place about the merits of the case, and 
yet he was ready now to give a vote 
expressly on the judgment he had 
formed. If that was to be the temper 
in which the House was prepared, in 
future, to consider Private Bil s, hecon- 
fessed that he looked with terror to the 
future decisions of the House. 

Mr. FENWICK said, he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would bear in mind that 
he had said the strongest argument 
which could be used against the second 
reading of the Bill was the proposed 
sale of the Water Company's interest to 
the Corporation of Bristol. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. 
Member had heard that statement in the 
course of the debate also. Here was 
a question involving a great contradic- 
tion of evidence. Was the water supply 
of Bristol ample or not. That was one 
question. [An hon. Memper: No.} 
Yes ; the petitioners declared that it was 
inadequate. The hon. Member for 
North Somerset said that it was ade- 
quate. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN said, that he 
had quoted the evidence of the Secretary 
of the Company last year before a Oom- 
mittee Upstairs, in which that gentleman 
stated that not only was the supply 
sufficient for the present, but that it 
would be ample for years to vome. 

Mr. COURTNEY said the remark of 
the hon. Gentleman entirely confirmed 
his impression ; whoever made the state- 
ment, theallegation was a question of fact 
on which there was contradictory evi- 
dence. At any rate it was desirable that 
it should be inquired into by the Autho- 
rities of the House, who would decide 
according to the merits of the evidence. 
Then again as to the supply. Was the 
supply of water good or not? Was the 
House poe to follow the example 
of the hon. Member for the Wansbeck 
Division, and pronounce an opinion upon 
that disputed fact. Again, as to the effect 
of the taking away of the water from the 
valley in which the hon. Member for 
North Somerset was interested. Would 
or would it not injure the valley? That 
was another point in dispute which 
could be examined upstairs, and which 
could not be properly dealt with by the 
House. He had nothing to add to what 
had been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
mati the President of the Board of 
Trade; but he confessed that he was 
much surprised by one of the arguments, 
which came from the opposite side of 
the House, that this was a contest be- 
tween the poor and the rich. That 
argument was afterwards taken up b 
the hon. Member for the Wansbec 
Division. But was it a contest between 
the poor and the rich? It was a con- 
test legitimately carried on between the 
consumers of Bristol and the persons 
who were interested in this valley—at 
the head of whom stood a noble Duke. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN said the noble 
Duke in question did not live within 
400 miles of the place. It was not till 
four weeks after the subscription list 
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was started that the Duke gave a sub- 
scription. 

r. COURTNEY remarked that the 
noble Duke could not live everywhere, 
but he owned a farm in the valley, he 
had petitioned against the Bill, and he 
would have a right to appear before 
the Committee in opposition to the Bill. 
But there was another side to the 
picture. There were the poor con- 
sumers of water in Bristol on the one 
side, and this smiling, happy valley, as 
it had been described by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wells (Sir Richard Paget) op- 
posite. It was said that this was a rich 
Company, and the hon. Baronet said 
they proposed to make 7 per cent. on all 
the capital they expended. It was per- 
fectly true that the Bill gave a maximum 
of 7 per cent. on the capital; but hon. 
Members knew that a Bill was passed 
last Session to provide that all new capi- 
tal to be supplied in this way should be 
sold by auction, so that the interest 
actually realized on the capital expended 
should be the current interest in the 
market. The price at which it was sold 
would be regulated by the commercial 
value of the Stock. Therefore, the 
whole of the hon. Member’s argument 
on that point fell tothe ground. The 
real interest was the interest of the con- 
sumers of the water, and that was a 
question which could only be dealt 
with by a Committee Upstairs. He, 
therefore, earnestly implored the House 
not to depart from the well understood 
practice; but to send the Bill Upstairs 
tu be considered by a Select Committee. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 148 ; Noes 
130: Majority 18.—(Div. List, No. 28.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 
———, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON DEPARTMENT— 
THE HONITON LACE INDUSTRY. 
Sm JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 

Honiton) asked the Vice President of 

the Committee of Council on Education, 

If he will print as a Parliamentary 

Paper the Report of Mr. Alan Cole, sent 

as a Commissioner from the South Ken- 

sington Department to Devonshire, to 
inquire into the present condition of the 

Honiton lace industry ? 
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Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wr- 
u1aM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): 
If my hon. Friend will move for it there 
will be no objection to lay on the Table 
and print all that part of Mr. Alan 
Cole’s Report on the Honiton Lace 
Industry which has a general interest, 
but omitting the names of individuals, 
and other matters of a personal or 
incidental character. 


WAR OFFICE—COLONEL BORTON, 
ADJUTANT OF THE HON. ARTILLERY 
COMPANY. 


Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E. 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he is aware that some of the 
officers of the Honourable Artillery 
Company recently presented an Address 
or Memorial to His Grace the Duke of 
Portland, the Lieutenant Colonel of the 
regiment, expressing confidence in 
Colonel Borton, the Adjutant; whether 
Colonel Borton himself. accompanied 
these officers when they presented such 
Address or Memorial; and, whether 
such a proceeding established a breach 
of the Queen’s Regulations, section 6, 
sub-section 7, which, amongst other 
things, provides that— 

“ Every officer will therefore. be held respon- 
sible who shail allow himself to be complimented 
by officers, non-commissioned officers, or 
soldiers, who are serving, or who have served, 
under his command, by means of presents of 
plate, swords, &c., or by any collective expres- 
sion of their opinion. Commanding officers 
should also prohibit the practice of raising sub- 
scriptions for the purpose of presenting testi- 
monials in any shape to superiors on quitting 
the Service, or on being removed from their 


Corps.” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Section 6 of the Queen’s Regulations 
does not apply to the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company. They are specially ex- 
empted by a clause in the Volunteer 
Act of 1863 from the operations of that 
Act. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
COLONEL TURNER—WARNINGS TO 
THE PRIESTS OF CLARE CO. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is a fact that 
Colonel Turner, the Divisional Magis- 
trate for the County Clare, has sent 
police to a number of priests in that 
county to warn them that proceedings 
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would be taken against them if meetings 
were held in future in their parishes ; 
whether, in one instance at least, the 


sergeant of police stated to the priest, 
that Oolonel Turner wished him to 
say— 


“That if he (the priest) continued to hold 
meetings, a police hut with an extra force would 
be placed in the parish, and the district charged 
with the cost of maintaining them ;”’ 
whether he added that the same punish- 
ment would be inflicted if reports of 
meetings were sent to United Ireland ; 
and, whether it is a fact, that there has 
not been an outrage committed in the 
parish since 1883 ? 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): Before the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
answers that Question, I beg leave to 
ask, whether it is a fact that an extra 
force of four police was stationed at Six- 
mile Bridge since the 2nd instant; and 
whether it is true that the only reason 
for sending them there was that a pub- 
lie meeting, at which the police were 
present and took notes, was held at Six- 
mile Bridge on the 9th of February to 
listen to an address from Mr. Snelling, 
an English delegate working-man ; and 
whether any prosecutions or disturbance 
whatever have arisen, or taken place, in 
consequence of the holding of that meet- 
ing; and, whether it is the intention of 
the Government to place an extra police 
tax on every district where English 
sympathisers with Ireland denounce the 
policy of the present Government. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That appears to be 
a Question that does not arise from the 
Question on the Paper, nor is it possible 
to answer that Question without No- 
tice. 

Mr. COX: Perhaps this concluding 
sentence may be in Order, and perhaps 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
may be able to answer the Question of 
his own knowledge—whether Colonel 
Turner said in presence of Mr. Cecil 
Roche, R.M., to a priest at Sixmile 
Bridge on the 20th February, that he 
was ready to testify, whenever called on 
to do so, that the parish of Sixmile 
Bridge was perfectly peaceful and free 
from crime ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet), (who replied) : 
said, I am afraid that, without Notice, 
I cannot reply as to what Colonel Turner 
testified to Mr. Cecil Roche, andI would 
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ask the hon. Gentleman to give Notice 
of the Question. With regard to the 
Question on the Paper, the Divisional 
Magistrate referred to replies to the first 
paragraph in the negative. He states 
it is the case that in some instances he 
informed the priests, through the police, 
that if illegal meetings were held in 
their parishes, he would be obliged to 
station extra police there in order to 
prevent the law from being defied, the 
cost of which would fall on the people. 
With reference to paragraph 3, what he 
conveyed was that in the event of 
reports appearing in the ip 
named, or other newspapers, of the 
holding of such illegal meetings he 
should be forced to conclude the reports 
to be true, and be compelled to act ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Am I to 
understand that Colonel Turner, as a 
Divisional Magistrate, will accept a 
report in United Ireland as a proof that 
a meeting has taken place, while his 
master and superior refuses to accept a 
report in United Ireland as any proof ? 
I beg to ask the right hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen for an answer to that Ques- 
tion, for it is very important to the 
parishes in Clare. Is Colonel Turner 
going to take reports in United Ireland 
as proof that an illegal meeting has 
taken place, while the Chief Secretary 
stated that he regarded reports in 
United Ireland as no proof at all? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: Cer- 
tainly a report in United Ireland is not 
a legal proof, but it is sufficient, in my 
information,. to justify a magistrate in 
making inquiries; and, in the event of 
his inquiries proving the report to be 
correct, to take such action as he may 
think necessary. 

Mr. DILLON: That is not what the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman stated 
before. [** Order, order!’’} Iam en- 
titled to have an answer. I want to 
know is it a fact that Colonel Turner 
stated to this priest that, without saying 
anything about making inquiries first, 
he would quarter extra police upon this 
parish if reports appeared in United 
freland that meetings had heen held. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: I did 
not state that Colonel Turner stated he 
would do that without making further 
inquiries. 

rn. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman has 
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not answered the last paragraph of the} vernment Board, who returned them as 
Questior at all. unable to assist the Authority in dealing 
Cotover KING-HARMAN: As the} with the matter; whether the Conser- 
parish is not mentioned, and as there are | vators have recently prosecuted the same 
a great many different parishes in that | Chertsey Authority for alleged pollution 
county, it would be rather difficult to| of the River by a small drain falling 
answer it. into a brook nearly two miles from the 
Mr. COX: I wish to ask, whether it} River, and recovered £50 penalty; and, 
is a fact that a sergeant of police called | whether he is able to take any, and, if 
on Father M‘Inerney, of Feackle, and | so, what steps to prevent the Conserva- 
said to him— tors thus permitting the pollution of the 
River ? 
- “T have an order from Colonel Turner to P 
call upon you, as the parish priest, and to tell| THe PRESIDENT (Mr, Rurcute) © 
you that if any meeting of the National League | (Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): An 
be held in the parish in future, or if the pro-| hotel is being built on the eyot near 
ceedings of such meetings be published in Weybridge Ferry. According to the 
the newspapers, extra police will be sent into or : ° 
the parish to be maintained at the expense of description which accompanied the plans 
the district.” submitted to the Sanitary Authority in 
: January last, all the closets are to be on 
, Cotommr. KING-HARMAN : I have! a, yoon system and slop water is to be 
given Colonel Turner’s Report, and I disposed of in the kitchen garden, which, 
have no other information. | it is stated, will exceed half-an-acre in 
, : . nae | extent. Iam informed by the Thames 
THE RIVER THAMES—SAR ETARY OON- | Conservators that, on the occasion of 
DITION—THE NEW HOTEL NEAR| high floods, the eyot is under water in 
WEYBRIDGE. | the winter months. The owner is camp 
Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- | shedding and repairing it, and they have 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the President of | sold to him material raised by the 
the Local Government Board, Whether | dredges which has been used for this 
an hotel is now being built on the eyot| purpose. The statements in the Ques- 
near Weybridge Ferry; whether the| tion as to the communications which 
plans for this hotel, originally submitted | have passed between the Chertsey 
to the Chertsey Rural Sanitary Autho-| Sanitary Authority, the Thames Con- 
rity, were disapproved because they | servators, and the Local Government 
showed no arrangement for dealing with | Board, and as to the prosecution of the 
the sewage; whether the amended plans | Chertsey Sanitary Authority for pollu- 
showed earth closets, with the explana- | tion of the river are, I believe, correct. 
tion that all liquid sewage would be | I have not precise information as to the 
distributed on the osier bed, and, of | distance of the intake of the Water 
course, eventually find it way into the | Company from the eyot; but it is at no 
River ; whether this eyot has frequently | great distance. The Local Government 
been under water during the winter, and | Board have themselves no power in this 
whether the Thames Conservancy have, | matter. They have, however, received 
either themselves or through their con- | a communication from the Thames Con- 
tractors for the new weir at Shepperton, | servators, in which they state that— 
supp bled wage land cand to endeavour) ., The Conservators have no jurisdiction over 
to raise the site above the flood level ; the eyot, or over buildings erected on it. They 
whether the intake of the Walton | have powers under their Acts of Parliament to 
Waterworks Company is only about | prevent the pollution of the River ; butuntil pol- 
1,000 yards below the eyot; whether lution actually takes place they have no grounds 
the Chertsey Rural Authority made action. They haveinstructed their officers to 
, ake the greatest precaution to detect the pass- 
representations to the Thames Conser- age of sewage, or other offensive or injurious 
vators as to the pollution of the River | matter, into the River from the eyot in ques- 
which must necessarily ensue, and only | tion; and if pollution takes place the Conser- 
received the reply that every precaution | Y4tors will enforce the provisions of the 
would be taken to endeavour to prevent geesy 199383 
the sewage reaching the stream; whe- | The Conservators add that buildings are 
ther the Chertsey Authority forwarded | already in existence on several of the 
the plans of the hotel to the Local Go- | Islands of the Thames, 
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SCOTLAND—THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 

artment, Whether his promised Bill 

ealing with Industrial and Reformatory 
Schools will apply to Scotland ; and, whe- 
ther provision will be made in it for trans- 
ferring the administration of schools of 
that kind in Scotland to the Secretary 
for Scotland ? 

Tux SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrtuews) (Birmingham, E.) in reply, 
said, the Bill would apply to Scotland. 
Industrial and reformatory schools were 
expressly excluded from the operation of 
the Act of last Session, which trans- 
ferred certain powers and duties to the 
Secretary for Scotland. It would be 
matter for consideration whether an ar- 
rangement so recently made by Parlia- 
ment should be departed from. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked, when the Bill would be in- 
troduced ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS replied that he was 
unable to say. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUOE (Fifeshire, 
W..) inquired, whether industrial schools 
and reformatories were excluded from 
the operation of the Act of last Session 
on the ground that legislation was con- 
templated on the subject ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he was not 
able either to affirm or deny that. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, if the 
right hon. Gentleman inquired he would 
find that that was so. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—BOYCOTTING 
IN FERMANAGH. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the following 
letter, appearing in Zhe Fermanagh Im- 
partial Reporter of 9th February, from 
Mr. George Ritchie, of Shanroe, in 
which he says :— 

‘*My membership in Shanroe L.0.L. has 
been 16 years in good standing ; during this 
time I was received as a member with courtesy 
and respect. Lately I had some trouble with a 
nephew, in reference to a will case ; then the 
members of the above Lodge thought well to 
Boycott me, the majority of them taking part 
with a spirit of injustice on the side of my 
nephew, who was alsoa member. They sent a 
message to the shopkeeper where I purchased 
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if he did he would lose trade by it, Not only 
this did they accomplish, but as individuals they 
brought a power to bear on butchers in the 
neighbourhood, so that it cost me five times the 
ordinary price to have my pigs killed. The 
next thing was they Boycotted the sale of my 
flax, in such a way that I had to pay a Na- 
tionalist to sell it in disguise. These illustrations 
only convey an idea of the many petty ways I 
have been annoyed at their hands, causing me 
considerable trouble and inconvenience ; ” 
whether this case of Boycotting will be 
dealt with under the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act; and, whether 
it has been included in the list of cases 
lately laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: Mr. George Ritchie states that the 
letter in question is a forgery, and that 
the allegations contained therein are 
untrue. I understand that a letter from 
him to that effect will appear in the next 
issue of the paper. . 
THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 

D’ARCY, J.P.—IRVINESTOWN PETTY 

SESSIONS. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the observa- 
tions of Major D’Arcy, J.P., at the 
Irvinestown Petty Sessions, on 8th 
February, 1888, when that gentleman 
declared that— 


“He would know how to deal with members 
of the National League if they were brought 
before him, even if there never was a Coercion 
Act in force ;”’ 


and, whether he will call the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor to the matter ? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I hardly think the observations 
attributed to Major D’Arcy as a magis- 
trate are of so serious importance as to 
require the attention of the Lord Chan- 
cellor to be called to them. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Arising out of 
that answer, may I ask whether it is a 
fact that Major D’Arcy made an appli- 
cation to the magistrates of that district 
to recommend the Lord Lieutenant to 
suppress the National League in the 
locality ; and whether, upon the magis- 
trates refusing because of the tran- 
quillity of the district to make sucha 
recommendation, Major D’Arcy, speak- 
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ing of members of the National League, 
said— 

“T shall know how to treat these gentlemen 
when they are brought before me, whether 
there is a Coercion Act or not ;” 
and does the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman think that that is language 
likely to inspire the people with respect 
for the impartiality of the Bench ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : The hon. 
Gentleman gave no Notice as to this 
supplementary Question. If any per- 
son feels himself so aggrieved by this 
language, he is at liberty to appeal to 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Might I ask 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
whether it is not the invariable practice 
in cases like this that the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s attention is directed to speeches 
of this kind by the Government; and 
whether, considering what the Govern- 
ment has already done in certain cases, 
he is not new leaving the duty of the 
Government to be performed by private 
individuals; also, whether he is not 
aware that unless notice is taken by the 
Government of this threat, the Na- 
tionalists of the district will be very 
much inclined to get the idea into their 
heads that Major D’Arcy intends to find 
them guilty, no matter what they are 
brought before bim for ? 

Cotover KING-HARMAN: I have 
a much higher respect for the common 
sense of the Nationalists than to think 
that. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I expected no 
better answer. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—APPEALS 
IN COUNTY MONAGHAN, 

Mr. P.O’ BRIEN( Monaghan, N. )asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of lreland, Whether he can give 
the total number of appeals entered by 
landlords in the County of Monaghan, 
against the recent decisions fixing a fair 
rent of the Land Sub-Commission, and 
which are now listed for hearing, with 
the number in the case of each landlord, 
and the place and date for hearing such 
appeals; whether it is true that Dublin 
has been fixed upon by the Head Com- 
missioner as the place for hearing ap- 
peals from the Carrickmacross Union ; 
whether Mr. Horatio Shirley, a landlord 
in that union, has lodged over 100 such 
appeals; and, whether arrangements 
can be made to have these ramen heard 


Mr. W. Redmond 
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within the County Monaghan, and spare 
the tenents the inconvenience and ex- 
pense of hearing in Dublin? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krne-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me that the total of the number of 
appeals entered by landlords in the 
County Monaghan, and remaining to be 
disposed of, is 403; but they are unable 
to state the number in the case of each 
landlord, the Notice of the Question 
being insufficient for the purpose. It is 
the case that the appeals on the Shirley 
Estate are over 100 in number. The 
place and date for hearing any of the 
appeals in question have not as yet 
been determined by the Commissioners. 
They have already been applied to by 
the parties residing at Carrickmacross 
to have the cases heard in a more con- 
venient place than Dublin; and they 
replied to the effect that they will do 
what they can to meet the general con- 
venience. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR 
RENTS IN NORTH MONAGHAN. 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Monaghan, 
8.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If he is 
aware that great anxiety exists in South 
Monaghan to have the arrear in the 
hearing of cases to fix fair rents disposed 
of speedily; and, whether, if it be re- 
quisite, he will have an additional 
Assistant Land Commissioner, or more 
than one, appointed, as the number of 
applications to be disposed of exceeds 
1,000? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiva-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Government are at present 
in communication with the Land Com- 
missioners with regard to the steps to be 
taken to expedite the hearing of cases 
in this district. 


POST OFFICE—SMALL PURCHASES OF 
CONSOLS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, When he pro- 
poses to lay upon the Table of the 
House the Regulations for increasing 
the facilities for the purchase of Consols 
in small sums through the Post Office ; 
and, whether he will issue a Circular 
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from house to house throughout the 
country, as was done by Mr. Fawcett 
on a similar occasion, setting forth in a 
opular manner the increased facilities 
or the sale of Conso!s in small sums 
= the Post Office, and the new 
Regulation whereby the maximum de- 
posit in the Post Office Savings Bank of 
£30 a-year is done away with in the 
case of depositors investing their savings 
in Consols through the Post Office ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratxes) (Cambridge University): The 
Regulations to which the hon. Member 
refers are in a forward state, and doubt- 
less they will, in the course of a few 
days, be placed upon the Table of the 
House. When they have received the 
sanction of Parliament I shall spare no 
pains to make the extra facilities for 
the purchase and sale of Government 
Stock, through the medium of the Post 
Office Savings Bank, as widely known 
as possible. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—REDUCTION OF 
A PRISON WARDER AT TULLAMORE. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether a prison 
warder at Tullamore, named Oulahan, 
has been reduced in rank, thereby 
suffering a loss of £10 a-year in salary, 
and has been transferred to a distant 
prison at his own expense, because some 
candles were lighted in a window of his 
residence on the night of Mr. William 
O’Brien’s release; whether this was 
stated by Oulahan to have been the act 
of his wife, and whether he was on duty 
in the prison at the time and until 10 
o’clock that night; and, whether, in 
view of these circumstances, and the 
severe consequences with which the 
Prisons Board have visited this warder, 
he will request them to re-consider their 
decision in the case? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krne-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The facts are substantially as 
stated in the Question. The reduction 
of salary, however, was only £7 a-year. 
The General Prisons Board, having 
fully considered the case, found that 
they could not divest the warder of re- 
sponsibility for the matter. He has 


been informed that if he is well con- 
ducted he may apply after six months 
They will not be 


for re-instatement. 
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repared to re-consider their decision 
efore that period. 


WAR OFFICE(SMALL ARMS)—ENFIELD- 
MARTINI TRIAL RIFLE. 


Caprain SELWYN (Cambridge, Wis- 
beach) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether the Enfield-Martini rifles 
were manufactured for the purpose of 
trial; and, if he can state the number 
made, and the approximate cost of the 
manufacture and experiments connected 
with these rifles ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Staynore)(Lincolushire, Horncastle): 
1,008 Enfield-Martini rifles were made 
and issued for trial. The approximate 
eost per rifle was £3 1s. 1d., and of the 
ammunition £475. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—CO. DOWN 
SUB-COMMISSION, 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) (for Mr. 
M‘Cartay) (Down, 8.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether, considering the large 
number of originating notices to fix fair 
rents served on the Land Commission 
by farmers residing near Castlewellan, 
in the Unions of Kilkeel, Banbridge, 
and Downpatrick, and also by farmers 
residing near Rathfurland, in the Unions 
of Newry, Kilkeel, and Banbridge, there 
will be sittings of the County Down 
Sub-Commission held at Oastlewellan 
and Rathfurland for the accommodation 
of the farmers living near these towns; 
whether he can now state at what time 
sittings of a Sub-Commission will be 
held at Newtownards and Downpatrick 
respectively to fix fair rents on the 
estates of the Marquess of Downshire, 
the Marquess of Londonderry, and 
Colonel Forde; and, if he can give the 
names of the gentlemen who will con- 
stitute this Sub-Commission? The hon. 
Gentleman added: I wish also to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, whether it is 
a fact that the Lord Lieutenant has re- 
cently issued a Circular to his tenants, 
urging them to buy their farms at 20 
years’ purchase on the old rents; and, 
whether, this being a fact, he will not 
expedite the sitting of the Sub-Commis- 
sion, in order that these tenants may 
have judicial rents fixed ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
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said: I am not aware of any Circular 
having been recently issued by the Lord 
Lieutenant on the lines indicated by the 
hon. Gentleman. The Land Commis- 

ioners inform me that a Sub-Commis- 
sion will commence its sitting for County 
Down at Banbridge on the 4th of April 
for cases in the Poor Law Unions of 
Banbridge and Downpatrick, and will 
sit to hear cases in Castlewellan during 
that month. The Sub-Commission will 
also sit in Rathfurland, if it is found to 
be more convenient for the parties having 
cases in Court when the list for that dis- 
trict is issued. There will be a sitting 
for the Poor Law Union of Newtownards 
in May next. Some cases on the estates 
of the Marquess of Downshire and 
Colonel Forde will appear on the April 
list; but none on the estate of the 
Marquess of Londonderry. As already 
stated, the Assistant Commissioners will 
be Messrs. Greer, Guiry, Johnston, Mow- 
bray, and O’Callaghan. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR RENT 
APPLICATIONS IN CO. DOWN. 
Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware of the 
cause of the delay in the sitting of a 
Sub-Commission to hear the fair rent 
applications served before November 
last in respect of holdings in the Unions 
of Naas, Athy, and Baltinglass; whe- 
ther, considering that the tenants who 
served notices to fix fair rents before 
the gale day next after the passing of 
**The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887,” 
are entitled to the reduction on the half- 
year’s rent due on that gale day, and 
are, notwithstanding, compellable to pay 
the old rent pending the decision of the 
Sub-Commission, he will take steps to 
have the applications from these Unions 
heard without delay; and, whether he 
can state on what date, and in what 
town, the next sitting of a Sub-Commis- 
sion will be held for these Unions ? 
Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me that a Sub-Commission sat to hear 
cases in the Unions referred to in the 
month of November last, and that there 
has been no unusual delay in fixing 
another sitting. There will probably 
be a sitting held in County Kildare in 


June next; but the Commissioners do 


Colonel King-Harman 
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not appear to have as yet decided upon 
the place. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM. 
MISSION FOR THE COUNTY OF DUBLIN. 


Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, When the Land Sub- 
Commission for’ the Oounty of Dublin 
will resume its work ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiyc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners are at 
present unable to say when the Sub- 
Commission will resume its sitting in the 
County Dublin. The Sub-Commission 
sat there in December last. They are, 
of course, obliged, in fixing the sittings 
of Sub-Commissions, to have regard to 
the claims of the several counties; and, 
at the present time, the applications 
awaiting a hearing in the county in 
question are less than in other places. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) (for Mr. Kenyon) (Denbigh, 
&c.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, When the RoyalCom- 
mission moved for by the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) will be appointed ; 
and, whether the terms of Reference 
will be such as to include the method of 
dealing with the sewage of the Metro- 
polis at present adopted by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission, 
presided over by Lord Bramwell, which 
reported in 1884 ? 

Tnu SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
appointment of this Royal Commission 
is now under consideration. The method 
of dealing with the sewage of the 
Metropolis appears to me to be outside 
the scope of the inquiry, which would, 
however, embrace any alleged irregu- 
larities in the financial transactions 
connected with the works which have 
been undertaken by the Board. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—IN- 
QUEST ON AN INFANT CHILD—MIS- 
CONDUCT -OF A CORONER. 


Carrain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the proceedin 
in the Court of Queen’s;Bench (Ireland) 
on Saturday last, relative to an inquest 
held last August on the body of an infant 
child of a woman named Ellen Gaffney, 
who together with her husband were 
Boycotted through being “‘land-grab- 
bers,” the death of the child being 
brought about by the inability of the 
poor woman to nurse it through being 
unable herself to procure nourishment ; 
whether the Coroner at the inquest in 
question was advised and supported by 
leading members of the local branch of 
the National League; whether he is 
aware that the Coroner having handed 
over the depositions, taken on the first 
day of the inquest, to the Rev. Mr. 
Bergin, P.P., who lost them, the Coroner 
proceeded at the adjourned inquest to 
read to the jury depositions of his own 
manufacture purporting to be the 
originals, and that his conduct was 
characterized by the Lord Chief Justice 
as ‘‘a misprision of his office and gross 
misconduct ;” whether, although it might 
have been open to the Coroner and jury 
to return this poor woman for trial on 
the charge of manslaughter, she was 
committed for trial on the charge of wilful 
murder, and remained in gaol under 
that charge for four months, the verdict 
to this effect having been drafted by a 
Mr. White, who had no right whatever 
to interfere; whether the Lord Chief 
Justice stated in connection with the 
whole case that ‘‘it was impossible to 
conceive such misconduct ”’ as that of the 
Coroner; whether all the members of the 
Court were clear that the inquisition 
should be quashed; and, whether any 
steps can, or will, be taken with the 
view of relieving the Coroner from the 
duties of his office ? 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I wish to 
ask, whether it is a fact that the woman 
Ellen Gaffney was not a married woman ; 
that the child was an illegitimate child; 
and, whether there is information in the 
hands of the police affording grounds for 
believing that the child was deliberately 
starved to death in order to get rid of 
the evidence of the illegitimacy ? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I cannot say whether the woman 
is married or not. Gaffney is spoken of 
as her husband, and I presume that he 
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is so. The evidence, so far as I have 
seen it, goes to prove that the child died 
in consequence of the mother being un- 
able to procure the necessaries of life. 
With regard to the remainder of the 
Question on the Paper, the facts appear, 
in the judgment of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, to be substantially as stated in 
the Question. The Attorney General 
for Ireland has the whole case under 
consideration as to the course he will 
direct. 

Mr. DILLON: Dol understand the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman to say 
that Gaffney is the woman’s husband? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: I did 
not say so. What I understand is that 
the woman was married to a soldier who 
has been absent for many years, and 
whether there is any proof as to his 
death I cannot say. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.): The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman, having 
stated that he read the evidence, will be 
able to affirm or deny that the woman 
admitted that she was not married to 
this man ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
May I ask whether the fact that she was 
married or not would be any justifica- 
tion for the treatment of the child ? 


[No reply. ] 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—CAP- 
TAIN STOKES, DIVISIONAL RESI- 
DENT MAGISTRATE FOR CORK. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Captain Stokes 
acted as Divisional Resident Magistrate 
for Cork in place of Captain Plunkett, 
during the six weeks’ vacation allowed 
the latter in the past year; whether 
during that period police evidence for 
the prosecution of Alderman Hooper 
was collected under his supervision ; 
whether Captain Stokes was one of the 
two Resident Magistrates who subse- 
quently tried Alderman Hooper; whe- 
ther the same Captain Stokes adjudi- 
cated at the trial of Mr. William 
O’Brien at Mitchelstown; and subse- 
quently, acting Divisional Resident 
Magistrate at the trial of Mr. William 
O’Brien’s appeal in the same case at 
Midleton, jumped on the table of the 
Oourt-house, wearing his hat, and with 
a stick in his hand, ordered Mr. 
O’Brien’s arrest before the warrant for 
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hiscommittal had been made out, though 
the County Court Judge had stated Mr. 
O’Brien might leave; and, for what 
reason was he promoted to the posi- 
tion of temporary Divisional Magistrate 
after his adjudication in Mr. O’Brien’s 
case at Mitchelstown ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krye-Harmayn) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: In reply to the first and third 
paragraphs of the Question I have to 
answer in the affirmative. As regards 
the second paragraph, no police evi- 
dence for the prosecution of Alderman 
Hooper was collected during the period 
referred to. It is the case that Captain 
Stokes adjudicated on the trial of Mr. 
O’Brien at Mitchelstown, and that his 
appeal before the Recorder at Midleton 
came on for hearing while Captain 
Stokes was acting as Divisional Magis- 
trate. I am precluded from entering 
into the allegations made against Hon 
tain Stokes in reference to the proceed- 
ings in the Ovurt-house at Midleton, 
there being, I understand, a civil action 
pending against Oaptain Stokes in re- 
gard thereto. Inthe temporary absence 
of Captain Plunkett through illness it 
was necessary that his place should be 
taken by some other Resident Magis- 
trate, and the Government nominated 
Captain Stokes, on the grounds of com- 
poy and public convenience, to act in 

is stead. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I wish to ask, whether it 
is the practice that these Divisional 
Magistrates should sit on the Bench 
while cases are being heard under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, as in the case of Colonel Turner, 
where he sits beside the Resident 
Magistrates on the Bench, and his 
private secretary sits with the prose- 
cuting counsel below? Also, whether 
the Divisional Magistrateisa direct agent 
of the Castle, and thus both their pro- 
secuting and judicial functions are mixed 


u 
Mn. DILLON: I wish to ask the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman, whe- 
ther it is not a fact that in the case of 
Alderman Hooper there were 13 charges 
against him on the occasion when he was 
tried by Captain Stokes; and whether, 
as a matter of fact, a number of these 
charges were not for offences alleged to 
have been committed during the period 
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which Captain Stokes was in charge of 
the district as Divisional Magistrate ; 
and whether, that being so, it was not 
Captain Stokes’ duty to report to Dublin 
Castle on those offences for which he 
subsequently tried and convicted Alder- 
man Hooper ? 

Coroner. KING-HARMAN: That 
does not appear upon the Question. If 
it had I would have had an inquiry on 
the subject. I think the hon. Member 
who put the previous Question will see 
that it does not in any way arise from 
that which is on the Paper. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—KING JA JA, 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, What portion of the 
Treaty of 1884 it was proved that King 
Ja Ja broke, and what was the evidence 
brought against, and what was the name 
of the person who defended, him on his 
trial; whether the Government will re- 
frain from confirming the sentence 
—_— by Admiral Grubb till an inquiry 

as been held into the whole circum- 

stances attending the arrest, trial, and 
conviction of the King; and, whether 
he will place Papers concerning King 
Ja Ja’s trial upon the Table of the 
House ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The portion of the 
Treaty of]1884 which was proved to the 
satisfaction of the Admiral that Ja Ja 
had broken was Article V., which is as 
follows :— 

“The Kings and Chiefs of “pobo hereby 
engage to assist the British Consular or other 
officers in the execution of such duties as may 
be assi ed to them ; and further, to act upon 
their advice in matters relating to the admini- 
stration of justice, the development of the 
resources of the country, the interests of com- 
merce, or in any other matter relating to peace, 
order, and good government, and the general 
progress of civilization.”’ 

This Article has been held by successive 
Ministries to require Ja Ja not to hinder 
trade with markets outside of his own 
territories, and he has been warned that 
he would be held responsible for inter- 
ference with traders going to such 
markets. Nevertheless, he has con- 
tinued todo so. The evidence brought 
against Ja Ja was chiefly that of the 
Acting Consul, and of the officer com- 
manding Her Majesty’s ship Royalist. 
He was defended by Mr. Edmund 
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Bannerman, solicitor, of Accra, and was 
fully heard on his own behalf. Her 
Majesty’s Government consider that no 
further inquiry is necessary, and that 
the interests of good order render the 
removal of Ja Ja expedient. With 
reference to the last Question of the 
hon. Member, which he has added to- 
day, I will inquire whether any of the 
Papers can be usefully laid upon the 
Table. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): May 
I ask whether King Ja Ja is now in 
prison ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: He is 
not in prison at all. He voluntarily 
left Opobo with the British Consul. He 
surrendered himself voluntarily. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” ] I am speaking of facts within 
my knowledge. He is not in prison. 
He has a good residence assigned him 
at Accra, pending his removal to one of 
the places within his option. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, whether there was sent 
from the Foreign Office, on the 10th of 
November, a letter in the following 
terms to the Aborigines Protection 
Society :— 

“ T am directed by the Marquess of Salisbury 

to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 3lst ultimo relating to the deportation of 
King Ja Ja. In reply, I am to state to you 
that steps have already been taken for secur- 
ing a full inquiry on the spot on this matter, 
which investigation would be conducted by the 
Admiral commanding on the station.’’ 
He also wished to know whether, as a 
matter of fact, this friendly Sovereign 
of territory in Treaty relations with the 
British Authorities was not inveigled 
on board a steamer and brought away 
from the spot, where the promise was 
made he should be tried, and conveyed 
600 miles along the coast to Accra, and 
there, on the 28th of November, in- 
formed that his trial would be pro- 
ceeded with at 10 o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning ; whether he was told by 
the Admiral he might produce any wit- 
nesses he chose; whether it was not 
true that it was perfectly impossible for 
him to adduce any witnesses at all ; 
whether his alleged solicitor, Mr. Ban- 
nerman, did not apply to the Admiral 
for information as to the status of Ja Ja; 
whether he was not referred by the 
Admiral to the Administrator of the 
Gold Coast; and whether this officer 
did not say that he had no information 
to afford on the subject ? 
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Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: Well, 
Sir, these Questions are somewhat nu- 
merous to answer ; but it may save the 
time of the House if I state, as far as I 
can, what the facts are. I myself re- 
ceived a son of Ja Ja, and others who 
came with him, at the Foreign Office 
some months ago. I told them that, on 
the part of the Secretary of State, the 
matter would be fully inquired into on 
the spot by the Admiral on the Station. 
When the Admiral arrived, Ja Ja had, 
owing to circumstances which had 
occurred in the meantime, been removed 
to Accra; and the Admiral, exercising 
his full discretion, held the inquiry there. 
I believe that all the witnesses Ja Ja 
called were heard. He called three 
witnesses, and it was as much on his 
own admissions that the case was sub- 
stantiated &s upon anything else. The 
facts are as I have stated, that he, being 
bound to follow the advice of the Consul, 
obstructed the Consul from establishing 
free trade in the river, and the traders 
from trading in the river. I do not 
understand the Question regarding the 
Administrator of the Gold Coast. The 
case was tried with perfect fairness ; and 
I would remind the House that Ja Ja’s 
counsel expressed his full sense of the 
Admiral’s impartiality, and I may say 
that Ja Ja has just made application to 
have his son educated in England. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR asked, 
whether it was a fact that the sentences 
were not limited to King Ja Ja himself, 
but extended to every member of his 
family ; and whether it was true, as he 
had been informed, that no member of 
his family would ever be allowed to re- 
side in his native land again ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirnx) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I rise to Order. I wish 
to ask you, Sir, whether it is in aceord- 
ance with the Rules of the House that a 
debate in the form of Question and 
Answer should be conducted between 
hon. Members and Ministers across the 
floor‘of the House? The Rules require 
that Notice of a Question shall be given 
in writing. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: On the 
point of Order, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
ask you whether it be not true that every 
single Question that I have put has had 
relation to a matter of fact ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The only observa- 
tion which I think it my duty to make is 
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that there is a practice growing up of 
making counter-statements upon a Ques- 
tion being put, which it is impossible, of 
course, to deal with, and which prac- 
tically assume the form of a new Ques- 
tion given without Notice, but which 
should be the subject of separate Notice 
on the Paper. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: If in 
any way I have transgressed the Rules 
or established practice of the House I 
am very sorry. I did not intend to do 
so, and I do not think that I have done 
so. I limited my Question-—I may be 
allowed to say this in justification and 
explanation—carefully to those matters 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs must have been acquainted with, 
if he were duly informed on the matter. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): To close this matter for the present, 
may I ask whether it is not the fact that 
King Ja Ja was not informed—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Sir 
Robert Fowler. 


SOUTH AFRICA—SLAVERY IN 
BECHUANALAND. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the Government 
have any information regarding the 
alleged system of slavery in the Kabkari 
portion of Bechuanaland; and, if such 
slavery exists, what steps they intend 
taking to suppress it ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The facts of 
the case to which I understand the hon. 
Baronet to allude are as follows :—A 
certain portion of the inhabitants of 
Bechuanaland known as the Bakalahari 
stand, or rather stood, in an ill-defined 
relation of dependence and servitude to- 
wards the Bechuanas proper. According 
to native custom these persons can, and 
do, hold property of their own. Their 
servitude towards the Bechuanas takes 
the form partly of actual Jabour ren- 
dered, and partly of tribute paid in kind. 
They themselves stand in a position to- 
wards the Bushmen somewhat similar to 
that which they occupy towards the 
Bechuanas. The Secretary of State has 
laid down the following principles for 
the guidance of the Local Authorities on 
the subject:—(1.) Within the British 
border all these people are in the eye of 
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the law already free men. (2.) He takes 
for granted, as far as Courts held by 
magistrates are concerned, that any 
magistrate would, as a matter of course, 
refuse to recognize or enforce any claim 
arising out of the supposed relation of 
master and slave, and would punish, as 
an infringement of personal rights, any 
attempt to exercise forcibly the claims of 
a master over a supposed slave. (3.) The 
Local Administrator is to take every op- 
portunity of informing Chiefs and Head- 
men, who exercise jurisdiction, as to the 
state of the law, and to warn them 
against recognizing or enforcing rights 
which are incompatible with it. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE — WILLIAM 
ROGERS — ASSAULT BY A FOLICE 
CONSTABLE, 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the evi- 
dence taken before Mr. Partridge, at 
Westminster Police Court, as to the 
severe assault by a police constable on 
Williams Rogers by striking Rogers 
whilst he stood in custody in the dock at 
the police station, was ever laid before 
the Director of Public Prosecutions; 
and, if not, will he state the reason ; will 
he state the name of the constable ; and, 
whether any legal proceedings whatever 
have been taken by the Government 
against that constable for such assault ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martnews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
constable who assaulted William Rogers 
was Frederick Paulton, who had received 
great provocation, as Rogers spat at him 
and was very violent. Paulton, for this 
misconduct, received a very severe pun- 
ishment, for he was compelled to leave 
the Police Force after a service of up- 
wards of nine years. Proceedings for 
assault must, by law, be taken by or on 
behalf of the party aggrieved, and not 
by the Government. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered my Ques- 
tion, as to whether the depositions in 
that case were laid before the Director 
of Public Prosecutions ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No; they were 
not. The occasion never arose. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE — ASSAULTS 
BY POLICE CONSTABLES—RETURNS. 
Mr, BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 

asked the Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department, If he can state how 
many cases of complaints of assaults by 
Metropolitan police constables on the 
public have been made before magis- 
trates during the past six months ; and, 
whether he will consent to a Return 
showing the dates, names, and par- 
ticulars of each such complaint; and 
showing what, if any, investigation or 
prosecution took place in consequence of 
any such complaint ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
no information as to the number of com- 
plaints of assault by police constables 
made before magistrates, and could only 
ascertain the facts by inquiry from the 
magistrates.‘ I have no objection, how- 
ever, to give a Return of the dates, par- 
ticulars, and results of all charges of 
assault made against police constables 
before magistrates, 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he did not 
mean mere statements, but charges. 

Mr. MATTHEWS replied that he 
had not got them. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—JOHN COLE- 
MAN—CHARGE OF ASSAULT. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, in the 
ease of the man Coleman, alleged to 
have been assaulted by the police after 
he was in actual custody in Bow Street 
Police Station on the 13th of November, 
he is aware that evidence on oath was 
given as to this assault before Mr. 
Vaughan in open Court at Bow Street, 
the Treasury Solicitor being present ; 
that a summons for the assault was 
granted by Mr. Vaughan against a police 
constable on sworn information duly filed 
in Court; whether, Coleman being a 
prisoner, an order of the Home Office 
Authorities was applied for, and granted, 
for the attendance and examination of 
Coleman at the hearing in Court; whe- 
ther, on the return of the summons be- 
fore Mr. Bridge, magistrate, sitting at 
Bow Street, half-an-hour’s adjournment 
was asked for by a solicitor’s clerk, on 
the double ground that Coleman’s soli- 
citor was then actually speaking in an- 
other Court, in another case, and that 
Coleman himself had not been yet 
brought up from the prison; whether 
counsel for the Government opposed such 
brief adjournment, and whether the 
summons against the police was there- 
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upon dismissed with £10 costs, without 
any hearing, and in the actual absence 
both of Coleman and his attorney ; how 
long knowledge of the sworn informa, 
tions above referred to has been in the 
possession of the Solicitors to the Trea- 
sury; and, whether such informations 
have been submitted to the Director of 


Public Prosecutions or to the Law Officers 


of the Crown ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr, 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): A sum- 
mons for assault against Police-constable 
99 E was granted by Mr. Vaughan on 
the 3rd of December on the sworn infor- 
mation of John Coleman, duly filed. No 
evidence on oath was given as to this 
assault in open Court. The Treasury 
Solicitor believes that neither he nor any- 
one representing him was present. The 
hearing of the summons was adjourned 
from the 10th to the 17th of December, 
and an order of the Home Office for the 
attendance of Coleman on that day was 
applied for and immediately granted. 
On the 16th of December, however, 
Coleman’s solicitor applied that this 
order might be suspended indefinitely, 
saying that the case would have to be 
postponed on account of the absence of 
a witness. No application whatever for 
adjournment was made to the Court on 
the 17th of December. The clerk to 
Coleman’s solicitor applied privately, 
when the magistrate was not in Court, 
to Mr. Poland, the counsel for the police 
constable, to consent to an adjournment 
toa later day. Mr. Poland declined to 
consent to an adjournment over the 17th, 
but expressed his willingness to wait for 
Coleman’s counsel. The clerk to Oole- 
man’s solicitor then said he should with- 
draw the summons; and when the magis- 
trate came into Court he so informed the 
magistrate, without asking for an ad- 
journment. The magistrate, on the ap- 
plication of Mr. Poland, and in the pre- 
sence of the representative of Coleman’s 
solicitor, dismissed the summons, with 
10 guineas cost, saying that the with- 
drawal of the summons showed there 
was no justifieation for its being granted, 
and that one object for which it was de- 
manded was to prejudice the conduct of 


the police in the eyes of the public. The 


information came to the knowledge of 
the Treasury Solicitor on the 15th of 
December. It has not been submitted 
to the Director of Public Prosecutions or 
to the Law Officers, 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH offered to furnish 
the right hon. Gentlemar with copies of 
the sworn depositions testifying that 
there had been an assault upon Coleman 
by the police. 


EGYPT—RED SEA OOAST—FIGHTING 
NEAR SUAKIN, 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he wi ive the 
House the latest particulars of the re- 
cent fighing near Suakin, and of its 
cause; whether it is the intention of the 
Government to withdraw the troops of 
this country from Egypt; and, if he will 
state how many men have been killed 
fighting during the last five years in 


Egypt? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore)(Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I have no later particulars than those 
already published. With reference to 
the withdrawal of the British troops 
from Egypt, I can only refer to the 
general statements which have been 
made from time to time by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. As the military 
aon of the Forces engaged generally 

elong to the Egyptian Army, I am not 
able to state the casualties which have 
occurred during the last five years; but, 
as regards the British Forces, Returns 
of Casualties were presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1885 and 1886. 


MALTA—THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether he in- 
tends to present any Papers to Parlia- 
ment in connection with the granting of 
a new Oonstitution to Malta? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The Papers 
to which the hon. Member alludes were 
laid on the Table of the House on the 
28rd ultimo. 


POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND)—ACCELERA- 
TION OF THE NORTHERN MAILS, 
Dr. OLARK (Oaithness) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether the con- 
tract with the Railway Company expires 
this summer; and, if so, will he take 
the opportunity, when making a new 
contract, of providing for an acceleration 
of the down London day mail, combined 
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with the Scotch night mail to Wick, 
Thurso, and Orkney, so as to put the 


district on a footing of equality with 
other districts in the North which have 


been provided with a special train for 
this mail ? 

Tue PCSTMASTERGENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I beg to 
state than an acceleration of the mail 
train to Wick to which he refers is not 
entirely dependent on the cessation or 
renewal of the contract with the High- 
land Railway Company. The working 
of the train can at any time, on a month’s 
notice, be altered under the statutory 
powers of the Postmaster General. The 
revenue, however, derived by the Post 
Office from the County of Caithness does 
not at present warrant me in taking any 
course which may add to the expense 
already incurred in keeping up the posts 
in those parts. 

Dr. OLARK: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that the mail train sup- 
plies not only Sutherland, but Orkney 
and Shetland ? 

Mr. RAIKES: That makes no differ- 
ence. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE NEW 
CODE OF REGULATIONS. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, When 
the Code of Regulations of the Educa- 
tion Department, which was laid upon 
the Table of the House on the 20th of 
February, will be issued to Members ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wi1- 
u1AM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford), in 
reply, said, the Code of Regulations 
were in print, and would he issued im- 
mediately. 


POST OFFICE—RURAL LETTER 
CARRIERS. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether rural 
letter carriers at 10s. per week are en- 
titled to get, free, two uniform suits of 
clothes every 18 months; and, whether, 
if that is so, the rural letter carrier 
running to and from Ballinacarrow, 
County Sligo, has been so supplied; 
and, if not, whether he will now be 
given the usual uniform suit ordered for 
such servants of the Department ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : Rural 
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postmen ing to the Establishment 
and holding oon appointments 
receive @ suit of ordinary uniform every 
year, and a lighter suit for summer 
wear once in two years. Persons em- 

loyed upon the minor deliveries are 
eghendiy not a postmen, but 
are employed by the local postmasters, 
and they do not necessarily have uni- 
forms, even though their —— is as 
much as 10s. a-week. understand 
that this is the case in regard to the 
Ballinacarrow post. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR 
RENTS IN THE ABBEYLEIX UNION. 


Mr. LALOR (Queen’s Co., Leix) 
asked the Chief Secretary te the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he is aware 
what number of applications to fix fair 
rents in the Abbeyleix Union have been 
served before the 25th of March, 1887 ; 
how many before the 29th of September, 
1887; and how many before the Ist of 
November, 1887; how many of these 
——, have not been heard ; and, 
if the Commissioners have appointed a 
day for the hearing of these cases not 
yet decided ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krnc- Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The number of applications to fix 
fair rents in the Abbeyleix Union served 
before the 25th of March, 1887, and 
remaining unheard is 19. The number 
of applications received from the 25th of 
March to the 28th of September, 1887, 
is 200. The number received from the 
29th of September to the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, 1888—to give the number to the 
lst of November only would not be 
practicable without considerable delay 
—is 203. The total number of unheard 
applications on the books for the Abbey- 
leix Union is thus 422, and one adjourn- 
ment case partly heard. Of these cases, 
however, 30 only were received before 
the passing of the recent Act in August 
last. The last sitting of a Sub-Com- 
mission for this Union was in November 

it, The next sitting has not yet been 
xed. 


BANKRUPTOY (SCOTLAND)—CASE OF 
AULD, A BANKRUPT, OF ABERDEEN, 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 

asked the Lord Advocate, with reference 

to the case of Auld, the Aberdeen bank- 
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rupt, imprisoned for four months for 
alle refusal to answer a question re- 

ing a certain sum of money to the 
satisfaction of the Sheriff Substitute, 
Whether there is any evidence that the 
bankrupt has fraudulently concealed 
any portion of his estate; whether he is 
aware that Auld is 68 years old, and has 
repeatedly sworn that his memory has 
recently eas very defective; whether 
the claims on the estate have been all 
lodged; and, if so, what is the amount 
of the admitted claims, and what the 
amount of funds in the hands of the 
Trustee to meet them ; and, whether it 
is true that Auld’s friends have offered, 
if necessary, to make up the cost of the 
bankruptcy proceedings, so as to dis- 
charge all claims against him ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE(Mr.J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The bankrupt in 
this case, at his first examination, swore 
that £10 6s. were the whole of his as- 
sets, and when pressed as to sums of 
money believed to be his, pleaded de- 
fective memory. When again examined, 
he swore he had made a present of £20 
to each of three nephews and a niece, 
and admitted that he had said he did 
not remember this before, and that he 
did so because he did not wish to tell it. 
His answers were in so many instances 
uncandid and evasive, that at both ex- 
aminations he was repeatedly cautioned, 
and the Sheriff was unable to give any 
credence to his plea of defective memory. 
The claims amount to £149 6s. 5d., 
and the funds to £90 19s. 10d. I answer 
the last paragraph in the negative. 


POST OFFICE—PURCHASE OF THE 
TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 


Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) (for Mr. Provanp) (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars, &c.) asked the Postmaster 
General, If there is at present any scheme 
for the purchase of the Telephone Com- 
panies’ interests being considered by the 
Government; or is there any such scheme 
in contemplation ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambri University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that no scheme for the purchase 
of the Telephone Companies’ interests is 
being considered by the Government, 
nor is any such scheme in contempla- 
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383 Business of the House 
CIVIL SERVICE—POLITICAL ASSOCTA- 
TIONS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 

gel, E.) asked the First Lord of the 
reasury, Whether all members of the 

Civil Service are at liberty to belong to 
Home Rule Organizations or Associa- 
tions, provided they do not take an 
active part in public meetings ? 

THE FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
General Rule which I mentioned yester- 
day as governing the behaviour of Civil 
servants applies, of course, to all purely 
political organizations. The Question 
of the hon. Member, however, is so wide 
that it may apply to organizations which 
are opposed to the law of the land; and 
it must be distinctly understood that 
while a wide discretion is left to Civil 
servants as to the Political Organizations 
to which they may belong in their pri- 
vate capacity, they are not at liberty to 
join any Association which is illegal. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Is the 
House and are the Civil Service clerks 
to understand that every member of the 
Service is at liberty to belong to any 
Political Organization provided that 
that Organization is not illegal, and pro- 
vided also that they do not take part in 
public meetings, and that the same Rule 
exists in all the Departments of the 
Public Service ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think, Sir, 
that I cannot go beyond the answer that 
I have just given. Rules arelaid down 
by the Heads of the different Depart- 
ments for the guidance of the Public 
Service and to prevent scandal in the 
Public Service. They are, undoubtedly, 
applicable in all Departments to all, 
from the highest to the lowest, in the 
Public Service, and all must be aware 
whether they are infringing the Rules 
or not. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OCONNOR: Con- 
sidering the nature of the answer I think 
I am entititled to ask a further Question. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
Rules laid down by the Heads of the 
different Departments. I would ask, 
whether the same Rules are laid down 
with reference to the different Depart- 
ments of the Oivil Service; or whether 
there are some Rules for some Depart- 
ments and others for others ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I believe the 
Rules in spirit are the same in the 
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different Departments; but they are 
different in words. 
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{THE CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, When the Civil Service Esti- 
mates would be distributed ? 

Toa FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster) : I believe 
Fn they will be distributed on Satur- 

ay. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—o—— 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (RULES OF 
PROCEDURE) — XIII. — STANDING 
COMMITTEES. 

RESOLUTION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
[FOURTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [29th February }. 

‘** That the Resolutions of the House of the 
1st December, 1882, relating to the Constitution 
and Proceedings of Standing Committees for the 
consideration of Bills relating to Law, and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure, and to 
Trade, Shipping, and Manufactures, be revived. 

“Provided always, That the Committees 
shall consist of not more than Sixty nor less 
than Forty Members, subject to the power of 
addition to the said Committees by the Com- 
mittee of Selection, as provided by the said 
Resolution.” —(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Main Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY (Oxford 
University) said, it was well for the 
House to see how considerable and 
fundamental was the change now pro- 
posed to be made in the Grand Com- 
mittees as sanctioned in 1882. It was 
resolved in 1882 that there should be 
two Grand Committees, one upon Law 
and the other upon Trade, aud that each 
should consist of not less than 60 and 
not more than 80 Members, who were to 
be nominated by the Committee of 
Selection. The Committee of Selection, 
however, had the power to add 15- 
Members, so that a Grand Committee 
might consist of 75 or 95. The proposal 
now made was that the Committee should - 
consist of not more than 60 and not 
less than 40 Members. It appeared 
to him that this constitution of the 
Grand Committees would fail to carry 
out the object the House had in view, 
whep it sanctioned the establishment of 
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Grand Committees. The original idea 
was that these Committees should not 
be large, but that they should be so 
large they should be miniatures of 
the House itself—perfect representa- 
tions of the House itself—that they 
should be presided over by Chairmen 
specially selected by the Committee of 
Selection to perform the duties. There 
was to be a panel of Chairmen not ex- 
ceeding six, and five Gentlemen of experi- 
ence were selected. It was now proposed 
that these Committees should be of very 
much smaller dimensions. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Bedford (Mr, 
Whitbread) who, with himself (Sir John 
Mowbray), took a very active part in the 
constitution of the Committees in 1882 
and 1883, would agree with him when 
he said that all the Committees then 
appointed were eminently satisfactory 
But the Committee of Selection would 
experience great difficulty in the forma- 
tion of Committees of the size now 
proposed. By a Resolution of the House 
the Committee of Selection were in- 
structed to have regard to the composi- 
tion of the House and tothe qualifications 
of the Members selected to serve on the 
Committees. They were now asked to 
form a Committee which might be as 
small as 40, and therefore the House 
would see the difficulty in which the 
Committee of Selection would be placed. 
Take the case of the Grand Committee 
on Law. Of necessity, the Attorney 
General, the ex-Attorney General, the 
Solicitor General and the Lord Advo- 
cate, the Attorney General and Solicitor 
General for Scotland, and the hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen who held the same 
office in the previous Ministry, would 
have to be chosen as Members of the 
Committee. Then there were many 
lawyers from whom they would have to 
make a selection, and there were the 
Representatives of the great trading 
communities, and there were Members 
of the House who by their individual 
qualifications ought to be Members of 
the Committee. The selection would 
be most invidious ; indeed, the task im- 
posed upon the Committee of Selection 
would be a most onerous one. There 
was another point he ought to mention, 
and it was one of very great importance 
in the working out of these Committees. 
If a Grand Committee consisted of 67 
Members, it would represent one in 10 
of the whole House, and the Committee 
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of Selection came to the conclusion 
originally that a less number than one 
in 10 would not enable them to 
thoroughly represent the exact com- 
ition of the House and the various 
arties in the House. There were 
Nationalities to be represented, and in 
the case of trade it was necessary that 
the different industrial centres in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
should be properly represented on the 
Committee. If they limited the number 
of the Committee, they would find the 
task of selection one almost impossible 
to discharge. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he had an Amendment to propose 
which would come before the Proviso at 
the end of the new Rule. As the Rule 
stood in 1882 agriculture was not in- 
cluded, and he wished to remedy that 
omission. He considered it of special 
importance that this should be done in 
view of the Railway Rates Bill coming 
before the Grand Committee. Under the 
Standing Order of 1882, matters re- 
lating to trade, shipping, and manufac- 
tures were to be dealt with by the Grand 
Committee, and he wished the Com- 
mittee to have regard also to agriculture 
and fisheries. He was obliged to move the 
Amendment in the shape of a Proviso in 
consequence of the form in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith) presented his 
proposal, and the Proviso was in these 
words— 

In Rule 13, line 4, after “ revived ”’ insert, — 
‘* Provided, that ‘Trade’ shall include Agri- 
cultural and Fishing interests, and that those 
interests shall be entitled to due consideration 
in the constitution of such Standing Com- 
mittee.”’ 


Some Members were of opinion that a 
better plan would be to have a separate 
Grand Committee to deal with questions 
relating to agriculture; but if they had 
such Committee, although all the most 
prominent Members representing agri- 
culture would be placed on it, probably 
no Bill of any great importance would 
be sent toit. Tohis mind, it would be 
much better to appoint a number of 
Members especially connected with 
agriculture—say, 15—to serve on the 
Committee on Trade, also a number 
of Members connected with the fishing 
industry. Both these industries were 

reatly interested in the Railway Rates 
Bill, which would be considered by the 
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grand Committee on Trade; but unless 
the Proviso he now proposed were 
adopted, agriculture and fisheries might 
not receive special attention in the 
nomination of Members to serve on the 


Committee. 
Amendment proposed, 


In line 4, after the word ‘‘ revived,”’ to in- 
sert the words,—‘‘ Provided, that‘ ‘I'rade’ shall 
include Agricultural and Fishing interests, 
and that those interests shall be entitled to 
due consideration in the constitution of such 
Standing Committee.”"—(Mr. Heneage.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he had an Amendment much lower 
down on the Paper; but as it related 
exactly to the same subject as the one 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Heneage) 
had moved, and as it merely provided 
an alternative plan for giving effect to 
the wishes of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he thought it would be convenient to 
consider the two Amendments together. 
The Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman would be, he acknowledged, 
an improvement on the Rule as it stood ; 
but to his mind, a Committee formed of 
Members who were closely connected 
with any interest would do better work 
than a Committee of Members repre- 
senting conflicting interests. As an 
illustration of the truth of this, he 
would point out that the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law—on which he had had 
the honour of serving—had been com- 

sed of Members representing conflict- 
ing interests, and that, therefore its de- 
liberations had been abortive, whilst the 
deliberations of the other Grand Com- 
mittee called ‘‘ the good Committee ’— 
that Committee having been composed 
of Members connected with trade, had 
been most successful, and had saved the 
House a great deal of trouble. If they 
got a vertain number of men interested 
in a certain subject, and put them on 
a Committee appointed to deal with 
that subject, they would agree and 
would do very good work ; but if they 
took men representing conflicting in- 
terests, however much fighting there 
might be in the Committee, hostilities 
would be renewed again with the same 
vigour when the matters in dispute came 
before the House on Report. He con- 
sidered that if they had one Committee 
to do the work of trade and agriculture, 
they would have a balance of conflicting 
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interests, and the one which pr the 
weaker would go to the wall. They must 
bear in mind that there were far more 
questions raised in the House about 
trade than agriculture, and that there 
would be far more Trade Bills referred 
to the Grand Committee than Agricul- 
tural Bills; they must also remember 
that they had no Minister looking after 
agriculture, and that agricultural mat- 
ters were, as a rule, treated in a hap- 
hazard manner in Parliament. His 
contention was that if they had some 
specific machinery for dealing with agri- 
cultural subjects, there would be an 
inducement for doing something for the 
industry. The country did very little for it 
at present, compared with what was done 
for it in the United States, in France, 
and other countries. He did not see how 
they could possibly constitute a Grand 
Committee which would properly attend 
to both trade and agriculture. As for 
the Railway Rates Bill, if his proposal 
were adopted, he should suggest that 
the measure be referred to the Com- 
mittee on both Trade and Agriculture. 
His Amendment was to add, at the end 
of Rule 13— 

“That there be another Grand Committee, 

similarly constituted, and subject to the same 
Rules, for the consideration of all Bills relating 
to Agriculture which may, by order of the House 
in each case, be committed to it.” 
If that were accepted, he should vote 
against the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Great 
Grimsby, although he thought that pro- 
posal would be an improvement on the 
actual Rule as it stood. 

Sin EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.) said, he also had given Notice 
of an Amendment—namely; to add, at 
the end of the Rule— 

“That there be another Grand Committee, 
similarly constituted, and subje:t to the same 
rules, for the consideration of all Bills relating 
to Agriculture which may, by order of the 
House in each case, be committed to it.’’ 

The reason he had placed this Amend- 
ment on the Paper was because he con- 
sidered the agricultural industry was the 
greatest in the country, and certainly the 
most suffering. The tenant farmers did 
not understand Bills affecting agricul- 
ture being sent to a Standing Committee 
which had also to consider matters 
affecting commerce, shipping, fisheries, 
and so on, and he knew their desire was 
that there should be a Grand Committee 
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to consider agricultural subjects only. 
He was bound also to say that he had 
been under the impression that the Bill 
which was to be introduced constituting 
an Agricultural Department would be 
referred toa Standing Committee, and 
that he considered it indispensable that 
the measure should come before a Com- 
mittee composed of Members of both 
sides of the House who would thoroughly 
understand the subject. The question 
of railway rates, which had been referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment (Mr. Heneage), 
was an important matter. No doubt, 
there should be a certain number of 
agriculturists on the Committee by whom 
that measure would be considered ; but, 
above all, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury would 
hold out some hope to the House that on 
a future occasion, if there were impor- 
tant Agricultural Bills before the House, 
he would be in favour of appoiating 
an Agricultural Committee to consider 
them. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would do that, the agricultural interests 
would be satisfied. All he (Sir Edward 
Birkbeck) would now do was to express 
the hope that in line 4, before the word 
“Trade,” the right hon. Gentleman 
would allow the word “ Agriculture” to 
be inserted, so that the Rule would read 

‘* Standing Committees for the consideration 
of Bills relating to Law and Courts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure, and to Agriculture, Trade, 
Shipping, and Manufactures.”’ 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): With regard to 
the Amendment of my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Heneage) embracing the two heads 
of the Agricultural and Fishing inte- 
rests, all of us must acknowledge that 
both of these interests are of enormous 
importance. But, at the present moment, 
I do not think we need deal particularly 
with the fishing interest, because it 
appears to me that a Bill relating to 
fishing, supposing this Standing Com- 
mittee to be reconstituted as a Trade 
Committee, will be referred to that 
Committee as a matter of course. That 
is my impression; therefore, the real 
question we have before us is the ques- 
tion of agriculture, which probably 
would not, under the present wording of 
the Rule, be referred to the Committee 
on Trade. Now, Sir, looking at the 

rinciple of the Amendment of my right 
| a Friend, I conceive it to be included 
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in the first few words of the proposal. 
I am doubtful whether the latter words 
are necessary or convenient. I tho- 
roughly agree with my right hon. 
Friend that the Committee on Trade 
ought to include agricultural and fishing 
interests. If they are included, then 
it will follow, under the operation of the 
Standing Order, that due regard will be 
had to those interests in the constitution 
of the Standing Committee; conse- 

uently, I think that any further speci- 

cation such as ‘‘ those interests shall 
be entitled to due consideration in the 
constitution of such Standing Com- 
mittees,” would introduce ambiguity 
into the rest of the Standing Order. 
Therefore, I will only consider what I 
may call the real point before us—whether 
agriculture will be included within the 
purview of the Trade Committee. I do 
not know what the view of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government may be—I have no 
authentic information—but before they 
state it, there is no reason why I should 
not state the light in which I look at 
the question. Though agriculture is in 
many respects distinct from the trading 
interests, yet they both belong to the 
great category of industrial interests. 
When we are told that it is the desire of 
the tenant farmers to have a separato 
Standing Committee for the considera- 
tion of agricultural matters, I must 
say I doubt whether persons outside of 
this House are very competent judges 
on such a point. It is very much of a 
practical question for the House itself 
to consider, rather than one for persons 
outside, who cannot see very well the 
practical effect of what they may prefer 
on abstract grounds. It is not inappro- 
priate to regard that question as it is 
illustrated by the subjects of great inte- 
rest that are now pending. Now, there 
is no subject pending of greater interest 
to the agricultural classes than that of 
Railway Rates. It is a subject of ex- 
treme complication. It a subject in 
respect to which the farmers suffer in 
many instances very considerable hard- 
ship. It is impossible to suppose that 
the Companies will not try to get traffic 
wherever they can, and will not desire 
to make the best arrangements for it 
that can be made. But still there are 
considerations of the utmost complexity 
that enter into the arrangements for 
carrying goods from the place of pro- 
duction to market. Questions connected 
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with the quantities of the goods and the 
continuity of supply bear upon those 
arrangements; and it is very often the 
object of the Companies to get traffic 
on their lines for long distances; and 
that has a tendency to bear hardly upon 
those producers and traders who are 
nearer to the markets. Now, all these 
matters will require great consideration 
in connection with the Railway Rates 
Bill. We are not now legislating for 
finality or for eternity. This legisla- 
tion is, to a certain extent, experimental 
in its detail; and it is on account of its 


experimental character that I want to | 


ask myself whether the question could 
best be dealt with by one Grand Com- 
mittee or two Grand Committees. 


subject of Railway Rates deeply con- | 
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Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, he would not detain the House 
for more than a moment or two. It 
had seldom been his good fortune to 
listen to a speech in the House from 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) with which he more heartily 
concurred from beginning to end. If 
they were now about to decide for all 
time, as to whether or not there should 
be a Grand Committee on Agriculture, 
then he thought the question would be 
open to considerable discussion ; but he 
did not understand that that was so by 
any means. If in any future Session it 
was thought desirable or necessary to ap- 

oint a Grand Committee specifically to 
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The | deal with Agricultural questions, he did 


not think there would be anything in 


cerns both the agricultural and trading in- | their action to-night to prevent that being 


terests. One hon. Member has suggested | 


done. There could not bea question as 


that the Railway Rates Bill ought to| to the correctness of the statement of 


be referred to both Committees ; but how | 


can that possibly be done without each 
Committee having to travel over a great 


deal of the ground traversed by the: 
The Railway Rates Bill is a! 


other ? 
complex one, and will, we may depend 
upon it, require all the time and atten- 
tion which can be conveniently given to 
it. 
to be considered in that Bill are ina 
large degree common to Agriculture 
and to Trade; and if we are to havea 
full and effective consideration of them, 
it is necessary, or at least in the highest 
degree expedient, that the Committee 
which has the Bill before it should be 
able to take into view all the different 
subjects relating to the traffic which the 
railways have to carry from the place of 
production, to market. I believe that, 
generally, those subjects will be best 
considered in a Grand Committee which 
is a Committee both for Trade and for 
Agriculture. If it should appear that 
Agriculture might not be sufficiently 
represented on the Committee—first of 
all we have great reason to repose con- 
fidence in those with whom the selection 
of the Members will rest; and, in the 
next place, Agriculture is strong enough 
in this House to prevent the infliction of 
any injustice on it in the composition of 
the Committee. I think that to send the 
Railway Rates Bill before two Com- 
mittees would be an awkward and cum- 
brous arrangement, and one that would 
tend to delay legislation. 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 


Most of the matters that will have ; 





the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) that the Railway Rates 
Bill was probably the measure which, 
above all others, would interest the 
Agricultural Party this Session, and that 
could be discussed by a Joint Committee 
on Trade and Agriculture. He did not 
think there was a sufficient number of 
important Bills affecting Agriculture 
likely to pass a second reading, so as to 
render it necessary to ask for a Grand 
Committee this Session to deal specially 
with those measures. Therefore, he 
cordially supported the proposal that 
Agriculture should be included in the 
Grand Committee on Trade. That was 
an arrangement with which at present, 
at all events, he thought they should 
rest satisfied. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, that represent- 
ing, as he did, a constituency for the 
most part agricultural, he trusted that 
he might be allowed to take part in the 
discussion. He hoped the House would 
not assent to the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Great Grimsby. The way in which 
agricultural affairs had been uniformly 
treated by both Parties had always been 
to him a matter of the greatest astonish- 
ment. Everybody had always acknow- 
ledged the enormous importance of the 
agricultural interest of the country, and 
yet it was only recently, after repeated 
negotiation, that they had obtained the 
promise of a separate Department and a 




















responsible Minister of Agriculture. He 
did not think that such treatment was 
accorded to the agricultural interest in 
other countries ; it certainly was not in 
the United States and France. What 
was it they asked for? It had been 
decided that Grand Committees were to 
be formed for the discussion of various 
subjects, and those who represented 
this most important interest only asked 
that agricultural matters should be dis- 
cussed by a Committee composed of 
Members who were conversant with 
agriculture. There was a thing in con- 
nection with agriculture to marvel at 
In regard to almost every other pursuit. 
under the sun some knowlege, training, 
and experience was deemed to be neces- 
sary on the partofthose who undertook to 
deal with it; but that was not the case 
with agriculture. Almost everybody 
deemed himself competent to advise the 
farmer how to farm his land. They 
were asked to have this Grand Commit- 
tee composed of very eminent men, no 
doubt, but not men eminent in agricul- 
tural knowledge. The Government ap- 

eared to think that the moment a Mem- 

er was appointed on such a Committee 
he would be able to deal with the inte- 
rests of agriculture by intuition. They 
did not want to deal with agricultural 
questions men of the Wilkins Micawber 
kind — this gentleman, as related by 
Dickens, having, when expecting to 
leave this country for America, put on 
a planter’s hat and busied himself with 
casting a critical eye on the cattle that 
passed, although he could not tell a cow 
from a horse. They did not want to 
deal with agricultural questions men 
who could not distinguish oats from 
barley, and who told them that jam- 
making and the growing of “ button- 
heles’’ was the panacea for all the ills 
the industry was suffering from. They 
ought to make a stand and insist on 
having a Committee in which agricul- 
tural affairs would be properly dis- 
cussed ; and he hoped that this justice 
would not be denied to a depressed and 
long-suffering interest. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) appeared to be under a 
misapprehension as to the work which 
devolved upon Standing Committees. 
The question they had to consider was 
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how they mightconstitute the Committee 
80 as to give full expression to the views 
of hon. Members in different parts of 
the House. His hon. Friend seemed to 
fear that if there was not a separate 
Committee on Agriculture a serious blow 
would be dealt at that interest all over 
the Kingdom. Would his hon. Friend 
say that the Railway Bill was a Bill 
which solely affected agriculture? It 
also affected trade, and it would be im- 
possible to refer that Bill to an Agricul- 
tural Committee. Indeed, he could 
hardly conceive any Bill dealing with 
trade that did not affect agriculture. To 
confine the Committee, then, to agricul- 
ture, would place agriculture at a 
serious disadvantage; and he believed 
that if the Government took the course 
suggested by his hon. Friend they 
would seriously cripple the power of 
Agricultural Members to deal with the 
important interests of their constituents. 
Then the question arose as to what Bill 
should be referred to an Agricultural 
Committee. One thing had been men- 
tioned—the Bill for an Agricultural 
Department. That was a matter of 
considerable importance, and ought not 
to be referred to a Standing Committee 
at all. The Bill would not be one of 
any considerable length, and he thought 
it ought to come before a Committee of 
the Whole House. He could not give 
his assent to an Agricultural Commit- 
tee; but if the circumstances of another 
year were different and rendered it 
necessary, then it would be fully open 
to Parliament to take what action it 
pleased. 

Mr. 0. W.GRAY (Essex, Maldon) said, 
the interests of agriculture should be 
fairly represented in this House, and 
he was anxious that, whatever step was 
taken in connection with these Com- 
mittees, that agriculture should have 
perfectly fair play. He did not think 
that in the past that attention had been 
paid to agriculture which the impor- 
tance of the industry demanded, at any 
rate, in the future. But it appeared to 
him that their object in reference to this 
question should be to aim at having 
these Committees so constituted that the 
opinions that came down from them to 
the House should come down with the 
greatest amount of weight possible; and 
he fancied that there would be more 
weight given by the House to opinions 
which came down from a mixed Com- 
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mittee of Trade and Agriculture than 
would be given to those which come 
down from a specific Committee on Agri- 
culture. On that ground and on that line 
he would support the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury — on the understanding 
that agriculture was specifically named 
in the title of the Committee, and that 
the Agricultural Members would have a 
perfect right, if they found this plan 
work badly, to raise the question again 
on some future period. 

Viscounr LYMINGTON (Devon, 
South Molton) said, he agreed it was 
utterly impossible to dissociate questions 
of Trade from questions of Agriculture, 
but there was one point he should like 
to press upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House—namely, that 
he would reconsider the question of en- 
larging the number of Members on the 
Standing Committee. The hon. Mem- 
ber for- Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) had 
appealed to him a few nights ago on the 
question, and on reflection the right 
hon. Gentleman would surely agree that 
it would be impossible within a limit 
of 40 Members to appoint a Committee 
which would be thoroughly representa- 
tive, and would be able to deal practi- 
cally with these important matters. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question of 
the number of Members forming the 
Grand Committees will come under con- 
sideration on a subsequent part of the 
Motion. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
said, he would point out to some hon. 
Gentlemen sitting near him the actual 
state of affairs caused by the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage) and by a subsequent Amend- 
ment down in the name of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
North Galway (Colonel Nolan). As he 
understood the matter the Amendment 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for GreatGrimsby, if adopted, 
would stultify the subsequent Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for North Galway, 
and for that reason he opposed the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. As to the actual merits of the 
proposal to which they had listened, 
there seemed to be a remarkable con- 
census of Feary between the occupants 
of the two Front Benches in favour of the 
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policy of ‘‘ masterly inactivity” and 
postponement. The First Lord of the 
Treasury had asked the House on 
various occasions to suggest anything 
practical to remedy the evil which had 
fallen upon agriculture, which was 
reckoned the principal industry of this 
country. Well he (Mr. Brookfield) 
ventured to think that a practical sug- 
gestion had now been made, and if the 
Government would accept it, it would 
be an evidence that they were anxious 
to do something for agriculture. The 
agriculturists wished to be allowed to 
discuss matters affecting their interests 
through their own Representatives. As 
to the questions which were likely to 
come before an Agricultural Committee, 
he did not understand the discrepancy 
between the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and the view of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House (Mr. W. H. Smith). The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian having pointed out that 
the Railway Rates Bill would be a mea- 
sure of the greatest importance to agri- 
cultural constituencies, and holding that 
for that reason it should be discussed 
by a thoroughly competent Grand Com- 
mittee, whereas the First Lord of the 
Treasury in speaking of another measure 
—namely, a Bill for the Establishment 
of a Department of Agriculture, had 
said that, in his opinion, it would 
not be right to relegate its considera- 
tion to a Grand Committee, but that it 
should be discussed in Committee 
of the Whole House. If they looked 
through the list of measures before the 
House this Session they would find that 
there were no less than 14, which were 
intimately connected with Agriculture. 
He was loth to detain the House, but 
he felt compelled to say that they would 
do well to reject the Amendmant of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Heneage) with a view to the acceptance 
of that which would take its place upon 
its being defeated—that was to say, the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for North Gal- 
way. As to the argument that there 
were not enough Agricultural Members 
to be found im the House to enable a 
panel to be struck to serve both on a 
Grand Committee on Trade and a Grand 
Committee on Agriculture, that was a 
state of things for which the remedy 
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rested with Her Majesty’s Government, 
who possessed means to persuade Gen- 
tlemen who sat on the Ministerial side 
of the House and professed to represent 
agricultural constituencies, to take less 
frequent holidays and pay closer atten- 
tion to their Parliamentary duties. 

Sm RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, he thought it would be a 
convenient plan that this question 
should be altogether decided on the 
Amendment before the House. They 
must bear in mind that the alternative 
to this proposal was one of a very 
serious denne. It was no less than 
to ask the House to set up alongside of 
the two Committees proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government, a third Com- 
mittee to deal with the question of 
Agriculture. As practical men they had 
to ask themselves whether there was 
any probability at the present time of a 
sufficient amount of Business arising to 
justify the appointment of a Committee 
on Agriculture, and the answer to that 
question would be found in the determi- 
nation of what was the extent of the 
meaning attached to the word “ Agri- 
culture.” If the view of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just addressed the 
House was to be followed, Agriculture 
would be held to include horses, fish, 
glebes, Land Bills, Crofters’ Bills, agri- 
cultural holdings, agricultural labourers, 
and so on. If they intended the term 
‘* Agriculture ’’ to include all legislation 
upon questions in any way affecting 
land, then the matter assumed a different 
aspect, and became of such grave im- 
portance that they might well ask that 
questions of this nature should be handed 
over to the consideration of a separate 
Committee. Looking at the term 
*‘ Agriculture ” in its more limited form, 
and taking the view that had been al- 
ready placed before the House that the 
only question of importance which could 
be rightly sent to the Committee was 
that of Railway Rates, it was obvious 
that there could be no ground or reason 
for supporting the appointment of a 
distinct Committee on Agriculture. He 
trusted that those who would have the 
selection of the hon. Members who 
would compose the Committee who 
would have to decide this question of 
Railway Rates, would not overburden 
that Committee with railway directors. 
No doubt these were Gentlemen who 
had done good work, and whose services 
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were of great value, but it was possible 
to have too many of them on a Com- 
mittee of this kind. He understood 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House accepted the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Great Grimsby ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes; that isso. 

Str RICHARD PAGET: Then with 
that statement I am perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman move the whole of his 
Amendment? 

Mr. HENEAGE: No; only pari of it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, he would suggest a slight alteration 
in the Amendment. He would propose 
that it should run ‘‘ Trade shall include 
Agriculture and Fishing.” 

Mr. HENEAGE: I am quite willing 
to accept that alteration. 


Original Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Amendment proposed, in line 4, after 
the word ‘‘revived,” to add the words 
“and that Trade shall include Agri- 
culture and Fishing.” 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Viscount LYMINGTON said, he 
would now move the omission of the 
Proviso laying down that the Com- 
mittee should consist of not more than 
60 nor less than 40 Members. He felt 
that a new industry had been added to 
the subjects to be considered by the 
Committee on Trade. He submitted 
that the duty of the Committee of Selec- 
tion was a very onerous and difficult 
one before, and that the difficulty had 
now been increased ten-fold. He thought 
it would be extremely difficult for the 
Oommittee of Selection to find within 
40, possibly 60, Members Representa- 
tives of all the varied interests of the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury seemed to 
think that the duty of a Standing Com- 
mittee was a duty which ought really 
to be undertaken by a Committee of the 
Cabinet itself—that was to say, by a 
Committee of Gentlemen sitting round 
a table and considering what the details 
of a Bill ought to be. He (Viscount 
Lymington), however, maintained that 
the duty could not be properly performed 
by a Committee of 40 or even 60 Mem- 
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bers, although, no doubt, the vital de- 
tails of a Government Bill should be 
properly considered beforehand by the 
Cabinet before the measure was sub- 
mitted to the House. The House had 
thought fit, and very wisely as he thought, 
to add the questions of agriculture and 
fishing to the question of trade, therefore 
he hoped they would not depart from the 
old rule and diminish the number of 
Members of the Standing Committee. 
Holding these views, he begged to move 
the omission of the Proviso. 


Amendment proposed, in line 5, to 
leave out from the word “revived” to 
the end of the Question.—( Viscount 
Lymington.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. BARING (London) said, he 
hoped the Leader of the House would 
consent to drop this Proviso. He (Mr. 
Baring) had had experience of the Grand 
Committee on Trade, and he had never 
found it too large for easy working or 
too small for full discussion. If agricul- 
ture was to be fairly represented, as he 
had no doubt it would be, knowing 
what he did of the Committee of Selec- 
tion, if the Proviso were retained they 
would be running very serious risks. 
There might be, and very probably 
would be, serious doubts raised whe- 
ther a Report made by a Committee 
on a commercial subject of importance, 
the commercial Members of the Com- 
mittee numbering, perhaps, not more 
than 25, would have sufficient weight 
with the House to carry the Bill when it 
came from the Committee without re- 
discussion in Committee of the Whole 
House. Under the old conditions, there 
had been sufficient confidence felt in the 
Committee on Trade to induce the House 
to accept a Bill when it came back, and 
to pass it through the Committee stage 
without re discussion. If, however, 
questions affecting both agriculture and 
trade were submitted to so small a 
Committee, he was afraid the Report 
of the Committee on matters of commerce 
(for he would not presume to speak 
about agriculture) would not have suffi- 
cient weight to carry the measure 
through the House in this way. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) also 
hoped the Proviso would be withdrawn. 
He feared that the limited Committee 
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— would be nothing more nor 
ess than an enlarged Select Committee, 
and that there would be almost insuper- 
able difficulties in the way of a proper 
composition of the body. There would 
be rivalries, heart-burnings, jealousies, 
and imperfections, and the Report, when 
presented, would not bear the authority 
which such a Report ought to bear, and 
the time of the House would be wasted 
in re-discussions. He thought the con- 
stituencies would be dissatisfied if they 
found their Members had not oppor- 
tunities of serving on the Committee. 
No doubt Members could submit pro- 

8 in writing which could be put be- 
ore the Committee; but the experience 
of all Gentlemen who had had to do with 
public affairs was this—that proposals 
submitted in writing by an absent person 
met with but scant justice and imperfect 
hearing. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, that 
the appeal to the Government, led in the 
first instance by the right hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford (Sir John 
Mowbray), had been strongly supported 
on the Government side of the House. 
So far as he could gather, very much 
the same opinion was held on the Oppo- 
sition side. They would do well to be 
guided by experience in this matter, 
unless there were some strong reason 
for desiring a change. Undoubtedly, 
the number chosen in 1882 for these 
Committees might be fairly considered 
to have worked well; but, at the same 
time, there might have been some 
grounds for changing the number if it 
had been proposed to appoint a great 
many Standing Committees. But that 
was not so; and he did not entertain 
any doubt that the House would be 
gratified and time would be saved if the 
right hon. Gentleman would accept the 
old number, and form the Committees 
as they were formed in 1882. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
at once answer the appeal made to him 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). He could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that he had 
every wish to meet the views of hon. 
Members in all parts of the House. 
This limit of numbers had been pro- 

osed under the impression that the 
ouse generally was — to accept 
a saaliie eathiey hake arger hone. 
of Members. It was thought, moreover, 
that there might be some difficulty in 
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finding Members to take their places on 
all the Committees which it would be 
necessary to appoint that year. The 
Government had already asked the 
House to appoint several very important 
Committees; they had asked for Com- 
mittees on the Army Estimates, on the 
Navy Estimates, and on the Revenue 
Services. There was also another Com- 
mittee on the Estimates proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler). These would occupy the time 
of a considerable number of Members 
of the House. As he was satisfied, 
however, that it was the view of the 
House, as a whole, that the limit of 
numbers should remain as it had been 
before, he would at once accept the 
suggestion that had been made, and 
agree to the Proviso being struck 
out. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Words struck out. 

Sire GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) said, he proposed to add at 
the end of Rule 13— 

“That there be added another Standing 
Committee for the consideration of all Bills 
relating to Scotland only.”’ 


It was impossible for this House to deal 
adequately with all the details of all the 
Bills relating to each of the Three King- 
doms. The only way to get rid of the 
present Parliamentary impotence was to 
devolve some of their work upon por- 
tions of the House specially appointed 
for the purpose. The experiment made 
a few years ago was avowedly only an 
experiment, and it was understood that 
if it succeeded the principle was to be 
carried a great deal further. On both 
sides of the House it was admitted that 
the experiment had been successful. The 
Committee on Trade had been eminently 
successful, and the fact that the success 
of the Committee on Law had not been so 
great was due to the fact that the subjects 
undertaken by the Committee were too 
large, especially in regard to Scotland. 
In the Committee Scottish law could not 
get a fair chance, from the fact that it 
was entirely different from English law, 
and the Scottish legal Members were a 
small minority compared with the Eng- 
lish legal Members on the Committee. 
Therefore, he held strongly that not 
only must they carry the experiment of 
Grand Committees a great deal further, 
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but that they should not succeed until 
they had localized some of these Standin 

Committees, and madethem deal with dif- 
ferent parts of the United Kingdom, In 
regard to this question, he did not wish 
to go beyond his own country. Some 
of his Friends might have a great deal 
to say about Wales and other parts of 
the country; but he thought it would 
be admitted that the Scottish case was 
the strongest of all as a matter of prac- 
tical politics. They had in Scotland a 
much greater divergence of law, of insti- 
tutions, of habits and customs than in 
any other part of the United Kingdom. 
Wales claimed a separate nationality ; 
but the laws of Wales had been assimi- 
lated to the lawsof England. That was 
not the casein Scotland. There were no 
less than 18 Bills this Session relating to 
Scotland only, and almost every one of 
those Bills was of a specially local cha- 
racter—interesting to Scotsmen alone. 
Here were a few of them as specimens. 
The Small Debts (Scotland) Bill, the 
University of Glasgow (St. Mungo’s 
College) Bill, the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Holidays (Scotland) Bill, the Burgh 
Police and Health (Scotland) Bill, the 
Crofters’ Holdings Act Amendment Bill, 
the Education (Scotland) Acts Amend- 
ment Bill, the Herring Fishery Bill, the 
Land Tenure (Scotland) Bill, the Paro- 
chial Boards (Scotland) Bill, and the 
Poinding (Scotland) Bill. These were 
all peculiarly Scottish subjects, and there 
was not the least doubt that this Grand 
Committee, at all events, would have 
sufficient Business to do, so that there 
would be no difficulty in that respect. 
The only Bill that could be referred to 
the proposed Grand Committees was the 
Poinding (Scotland) Bill, which might 
be sent to the Law Committee. Now, 
what chance would a Bill to amend the 
law of poinding in Scotland have of 
being dealt with by English lawyers, 
who would say — ‘‘ What on earth 
does poinding mean?” It seemed 
that, Scotsman as he was, he had not 
been pronouncing the word he gr , 
for some of his Friends beside him told 
him “‘ pinding ” was the correct pronun- 
ciation. What he wanted was that they 
should have something like the Scottish 
Saturdays of previous Sessions. [ Crees 
of “No!”] He did not mean that they 
should sit on Saturdays, but that the 
Committee he pro should have 
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sittings, when all Members from other 

rts of the Kingdom, who were not 
immediately interested in the subject 
under discussion, absented themselves. 
He learned that his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Dumfries Burghs (Mr. 
R. T. Reed) had put upon the Paper a 
Notice to very considerably extend this 
Motion. If the House felt inclined to 
carry that addition, he (Sir George 
Campbell) would be extremely well 
pleased ; but as he was afraid the Party 
opposite required educating before the 
adoption of his hon. and learned Friend’s 
suggestion, he preferred the curtailed 
form of his own Amendment, which he 
hoped the House would concede. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question as amended, to 
add the words—“ That there be added another 
Standing Committee for the consideration of 
all Bills relating to Scotland only.”--(Sir 
George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD (Lan- 
ark, N.E.) said, he wished to explain 
that he supported the Motion, not with 
any desire to remove the Business of 
Scotland from the consideration of the 
House. They heard complaints from 
Scotland that the voice of Scotland was 
occasionally overborne in matters in 
which it had a good right to decide. 
He might instance such a question 
as a Bill on the subject of the liquor 
traffic. They had a Bill last year as to 
the early closing of public-houses in 
Scotland, as to which the vast majority 
of the Scottish Members on both sides 
voted one way, and yet their view did 
not prevail on account of the majority, 
which was made up of English Members. 
That was a peculiar class of case, because 
it related to a subject which, by increas- 
ing consent, was one which was suitable 
to be decided by the locality, and even 
in areas much smaller than the Kingdom 
of Scotland. It wasnotuponthat ground, 
therefore, that he supported the Motion 
of his hon. Friend. Heshould becontent, 
if they could get consideration of their 
Scottish Business in this House, to abide 
the differences of opinion that might 
arise—to rely upon the deference which 
English Members would naturally pay 
to the opinion of Scottish Members on 
matters which the latter knew best, 
and which he thought they were entirely 
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disposed to pay—and even if a Scottish 
measure were partially delayed for a 
short time, he should have no fear of the 
voice of the country in a reasonable time 
making itself heard. The ground upon 
which . supported this Motion was that 
the work was not done; and his short 
experience had convinced him it never 
would be or could be done. He did not 
charge that upon any particular Party. 
He did not charge that on the Govern- 
ment any more than on the Opposition 
when they were in power. He thought 
there were great excuses for both Parties. 
During the Parliament of 1880-85, in 
which he had not a seat, he was in an 
office in which it was his duty very closely 
to observe the progress of Scottish legis- 
lation. Atthe beginning of that Parlia- 
ment there was.a large accumulation of 
Scottish Business which the Liberal Go- 
vernment was anxious to forward, in- 
cluding measures upon which they knew 
the hearts of the Scottish people were 
set, which received the most careful 
consideration and the approval of the 
Cabinet, and were then launched in this 
House. The impression of any novice 
would have been that the passing of Bills 
which had received that tmprimatur was 
a practical certainty. But the experi- 
ence of five years had taught them that, 
however carefully those Bills were pre- 
pons, and however anxiously they were 
ooked forward to, instead of their passing 
being’a practical certainty, there was very 
long odds against any Government Bill 
relating to Scotland passing at all. The 
exception to the course which these Bills 
followed proved the rule ; because, for a 
short length of time, the administration 
of Scotland was reinforced by the presence 
of Lord Rosebery at the Home Office. 
He was Under Secretary for the Home 
Department, but he was specially 
charged with the entire control of Scot- 
tish Business. He foreshadowed the 
Scottish Minister, who shortly after- 
wards was created by Parliament. In 
1882, the first Session after Lord Rose- 
bery came to the, Home Office, by im- 
mense exertions on his part a certain 
amount of Government time was secured 
for Scottish Bills, and five, he thought, 
were passed. Three of these were of 
great importance—namely, the Entail 
Act, the Education Endowments Act, 
and the Fishery Board Act. All these 
Bills required much discussion, and ex- 
cited in various quarters strenuous 
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opposition ; and if an effort had not been 
made, which he attributed to that Minis- 
ter—an effort which had never been 
made before or since—those Bills could 
not have received the discussion they 
required; and though they were now 
doing most useful work in Scotland, he 
did not believe that, up to this hour, they 
would have been passed. There were 
other Bills of not less importance—the 
University Bill, for example — which 
illustrated what he said, an important 
Bill they had never been able to get 
through Parliament. He thought with 
his hon. Friend that that position was 

artly due to the intrinsic nature of the 
sa itself. It had been of great 
advantage to Scotland, and to England 
also, and bore a very favourable com- 
parison to what they saw in another part 
of the Empire, that the laws and institu- 
tions of Scotland were untouched and 
unimpaired. When the Union with Scot- 
land was completed, they retained their 
Presbyterian form of Church Govern- 
ment ; they retained their laws, and all 
their administrative institutions, and 
their system of education. But anyone 
who had had any contact with the ad- 
ministration of Scottish Business, when 
it was nominally lodged in the Home 
Office, would say by experience how 
excessively difficult it was—almost an 
impossibility—for English officials who 
were fully occupied to understand or 
engage personally in the administration 
of Scottish Business. And the very 
same was true of Parliament. The 
House of Commons had not time to 
master the details of Scottish Bills, or 
even the phraseology which would en- 
able it to understand them, or those 
slight differences which sometimes were 
all the more puzzling because slight, 
between the institutions of Scotland 
and England. That was the price 
which the House of Commons had to 
pay for the tranquillity which Scotland 
enjoyed. Scotland knew that it was 
allowed to do its Business, if at all, in 
its own way. Therefore, there had 
been no discontent or disaffection. What 
they contended now was, not that the 
Business was done wrongly, but that it 
was not done at all. Last year they had 
an example of how they were to be 
treated with regard to the conduct of 
Scottish business. A few Scottish Bills 
were thrown at their heads at a very late 
period of the Session, and they were told 
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that if the Scottish Members upon 
them they would be brought in and 
allowed to pass. But how could they be 
expected to agree on the details of Bills 
on the backstairs of the House? It was 
on the Floor of the House—by discussion 
and mutual accommodation—that agree- 
ment ought to be arrived at; and if a Bill 
was rushed through the House in any 
other way the result was sure to be un- 
satisfactory. A feeling with regard to 
that was growing up in Scotland, and he 
in all earnestness regarded it with some 
alarm. He thought the neglect that 
Scottish Business had met with was 
wrong. It was a thing which admitted 
of a great deal of excuse; but still it 
was wrong, and therefore likely to bring 
evil consequences in its train, and those 
who are acquainted with Scotland knew 
that some wild and far-reaching pro- 
posals were now becoming current. Scot- 
tish Members were questioned as to how 
the Business of Scotland was done, and 
it was impossible for them to say that it 
was properly done, or to give a satisfac- 
tory answer. For these three reasons he 
would support the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend—in the first place, because 
Scotch Business was not done ; secondly, 
because there was a reason in the nature 
ofthe Business itself why it was not done, 
and why separate and distinct treatment 
was necessary; and, thirdly, because 
there was a feeling growing up in Scot- 
land which required the consideration of 
that House. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, he was sorry his hon. Friend, in 
bringing forward this Amendment, did 
not Tete in mind the advice of a great 
American statesman, not to swop horses 
when crossing astream. He put down 
an Amendment on the Paper, and the 
hon. and learned Member for the Dum- 
fries Burghs (Mr. R. T. Reid) put down 
an Amendment to it. It was to be pre- 
sumed that, before putting down these 
Amendments, they studied the matter, 
and they brought forward two alterna- 
tive schemes, which were probably the 
best that the united wisdom of the 
Scottish Members could evolve of effect- 
ing the purposes they had in view. 
When one had studied this Amendment, 
and come to discuss the pros and cons, 
they found a complete change of front. 
His hon. Friend (bir George Campbell) 


withdrew the Amendment as it stood on 
the Paper, and he understood that the 
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hon. and learned Member for Dumfries 
did not intend to propose his. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) said, 
that was a hasty assumption on the part 
of his hon. Friend. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he would as- 
sume that he did not and assume that 
he did, and probably that would cover 
what would take place. If there were 
added another Standing Oommittee for 
the consideration of all Bills relating to 
Scotland, in what position should they 
find themselves? An Order had already 
been carried constituting Grand Com- 
mittees on four subjects. Those Grand 
Committees, according to the Resolution 
of 1882, would absorb 300 Members, or 
close on half the House. He presumed 
they were not going to keep all the 
Scotch Members out of those Grand 
Committees. A very considerable num- 
ber of Members of the House would be 
occupied on those Committees, and they 
were given to understand that there 
would probably be others. The right 
non. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House had told them, a few minutes 
before, that no Member would serve on 
two of those Committees. Were the 
Scottish Members to be debarred from 
those Committees, or shut out from the 
discussion of Scottish Business relegated 
to that Committee ? That was the posi- 
tion, assuming the hon. and learned 
Member for Dumfries did not move his 
Amendment. But if the hon. and 
learned Member did move his Amend- 
ment, it was proposed that all the 
Scottish Members should constitute the 
Scottish Grand Committee, and, there- 
fore, he presumed that none of the 
Scottish Members would be allowed to 
sit on any other of the Grand Com- 
mittees. Was that a state of things 
which the Scottish Members wished to 
bring about? The hon. and learned 
Member proposed that to this Scottish 
Committee should be relegated all 
Scottish Bills; that they should pass 
the second readings of Bills, which 
would be equivalent to a second reading 
in the House; that the Bills should then 
go back to the Committee to go through 
the Committee stage; and that the 
Bills should go through without the 
House having anything to do with them. 
He could not imagine that that was a 
echeme which the House would adopt, 
and if the House did adopt it, it would 
do nothing to bring the conduct of 
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Scottish Business into accordance with 
the views of the Scottish people. What 
was it that made Scottish Business in 
that House so dissonant from the views 
of the general public in Scotland? Why, 
the fact that the Administration was not 
responsible to Scottish opinion, and 
could defy the entire vote of the Scottish 
Members of the House, so long as it had 
a majority of English Members on the 
other side. Not merely was that the 
case, but the Scottish Executive could 
even defy the opinion of the House 
of Commons altogether, so long as it had 
the House of Lords at its back; because 
it could throw out, in the House of 
Lords, any Bill it chose, even if the 
whole of the Scottish opinion in this 
House and even if the whole opinion of 
this House were in favourof it. If they 
were to carry either of the proposals of 
his hon. Friend they would not be ad- 
vanced one whit farther. At present 
they had their Tea Room meetings; but 
he ventured to say that the result was 
simply toshow how absolutely indifferent 
the Executive were to the opinion of 
Scottish Members. He would give 
them an instance, which he quoted 
simply because it showed what did occur 
and what would occur. A Public-House 
Early Closing Bill came before the 
House, and a vast majority of the 
Scottish Members voted in favour of it, 
so much so that right hon. Gentlemen 
were obliged to give way and consent to 
the second reading of the Bill. They 
had a meeting of the Scottish Members, 
and the Bill was brought so thoroughly 
into accord with their views that about 
40 or 50 voted for it against half-a-dozen 
on the other side. Did the Executive 
yield to that—a matter that involved 
only Scotland and only a small interest 
in Scotland? Not at all. They sent it 
up to the House of Lords and turned it 
topsy-turvey, and insisted on the Lords’ 
Amendments being adopted. Now, when 
he had brought in a Bill this year to 
overset one of the Lords’ Amendments, 
a Member of the Executive blocked the 
Bill. And what better would they be off 
with 50 Svottish Committees ? So long as 
they had a Scottish Executive backed up 
simply by a dozen Scottish Members re- 
presenting Conservative opinions, so long 
they must have the administration of 
Scottish affairs, the carrying of Scottish 
Bills, dependent upon the views of the 
Party, which included but a very small 
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minority of the Scottish Representatives. 
They might have their Grand Com- 
mittees, or Tea Room meetings ; but they 
could not get beyond that. He thought 
that what they wanted, while the House 
remained as it was, was an opportunity of 
discussion in that House. But what they 
had to do was to put the Constitution in 
the melting-pot, as his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. John 
Morley) had phrased it with regard to 
Ireland. They wanted to go a little 
further and apply the same principle 
which his right hon. Friend had laid 
down for Ireland to Scotland, and then 
they would have the matter satisfactorily 
arranged. But, as for this peddling 
and pottering through Grand Com- 
mittees, it was not wanted by the people 
of Seotland. It would not satisfy them, 
and it would not cure the evils com- 
plained of. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) said, he preferred the old tradi- 
tional mode of managing Scottish 
Business to that proposed by the Amend- 
ment. It had long been the custom to 
confer with the Lord Advocate as to 
non-contentious Business, and when they 
were asked to meet the Secretary for 
Scotland at Dover House it was for the 
purpose of facilitating the progress of 
Scottish Business. When there was 
really a desire to pass Scottish Business, 
there was a desire also to make com- 
promises, and when compromises were 
effected Scottish Business went on as 
other Business did. He preferred that 
mode of proceeding to having a Com- 
mittee upstairs. In a case where diffi- 
cult matters of principle had to be 
decided, there would be a great pre- 
ponderance of opinion one way or the 
other, and that would give the minority 
no chance of being heard. The Bill 
would come back to that House 
sanctioned by the Committee upstairs, 
and the House would believe that it 
embodied the view of the Committee, 
whereas it would in all probability only 
be the view of the majority of the 
Committee. That would give the Com- 
mittee upstairs exclusive right to control 
all Scottish affairs; and they might have, 
for instance, such a Committee sanction- 
ing the views of the Morayshire Farmers’ 
Club, which had recently been shown 
were not the views of the whole of the 
farmers of Scotland. The Bill would 
come back to the House, and English 
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and Irish Members would be coerced 
into voting for it, on the ground that it 
had been by a Committee of 
Scottish Members. They would not 
have substantial justice meted out in 
this way. Many of these subjects dis- 
cussed upstrairs would never be heard of 
or be relegated to local tribunals, and 
they must not forget that if they were 
really striving to carry out their re- 
sponsibility for the good of the Empire 
at large, they must take the opinion, not 
of 72 Members, but of 672. They 
wanted a broad and comprehensive 
grasp; and while he was not going to 
decry the capacity of Scottish Members, 
if they added to themselves 600 men and 
minds they would get a bigger and more 
comprehensive grasp. He knew there 
might be disadvantage and delay, and that 
there were many small grievances that 
waited to be redressed; but he believed 
if Scottish Members would put their 
heads together, that if there was a sub- 
stantial grievance, no Government could 
for one instant decline redress. It was 
when 18 Bills were brought up, the 
titles of which really required explana- 
tion, and many of which would never 
see daylight, and when they were told 
they were all matters of such impor- 
tance that they might be referred to a 
Committee—that then they doubted the 
expediency of the tribunal. Underneath 
all this, as was clearly shown by the 
speech of the hon. Member for the 
College Division (Dr. Cameron), there 
was Home Rule. That was the bottom 
and basis of the whole concern. Did 
the people of Scotland want Home Rule? 
He maintained they did not. The people 
of Scotland had got on far too well oo 
the Union. They were far too canny, 
far too well-informed, and far too shrewd 
to say they wanted separation. But 
that was what people of the school of the 
hon. Member for the College Division 
wanted. He knew very well that what 
was held out by the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
and they knew very well what 99 out of 
every 100 people thought the right hon. 
Gentleman meant, when he suggested 
that if they could only vote Home Rule 
to Ireland, down would go the Church 
in Wales, and down would go the Church 
in Scotland. That was at the bottom 
of it, and he was there to protest against 
the assumption being forced upon the 
House by this very uncanny Amendment. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I will take the 
liberty of putting aside most of the 
topics which have filled the speech of 
the hon. Member who has just sat down. 
He says he thinks very few Scottish 
Members would support the proposal of 
my hon. Friend, after listening to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Glasgow. 
Well, I do not think they will be few. 
I certainly will not be deterred by the 
speech of the hon. Member from sup- 

rting this proposal. I did not gather 

istinctly from the speech of my hon. 
Friend that he accepted the proposal. 
I am under the opposite impression. In 
my opinion, the speech of the hon. 
Member afforded additional! reason for 
supporting this proposition, The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down says 
that Home Rule is at the bottom of all 
this, and something else is at the bottom 
of Home Rule—the Church in Wales 
and the Church in Scotland. If the 
hon. Gentleman only means by that, that 
the question of the Church in Scotland 
and the question of the Church in Wales 
should be decided according to Scottish 
and to Welsh opinion, with the proposal 
I entirely concur. Apart from the 

uestion whether there is to be a Grand 

mmittee on Scottish Bills or not, I 
hope the House of Commons will pay 
deference to the opinion of the Scottish 
and Welsh Members. But the subject 
is only darkened and complicated by 
introducing into this debate matters of 
the kind upon which, so far as their 
merits are concerned, there are, no doubt, 
very sharp differences of opinion. I 
look upon this as wholly a practical 
question ; and as regards the imputation 
that it covers a plan of Home Rule, all 
I can say is, I believe there are many 
Members on this side of the House who 
are of opinion that a measure of this 
kind, if it is temporary and practical, is 
likely to give satisfaction in Scotland 
and prevent the introduction of larger 
demands. That, I think, would be the 
opinion of the hon. Member for Glasgow, 
who, I understand, desires a larger 
measure. Though I do not understand 
him to reject this, yet undoubtedly his 
speech was not animated by a spirit of 
excessive friendliness to this particular 
Motion, because he wants something 
larger, and because he has a shrewd 
suspicion that a moderate proposal of 


this kind would have a tendency to aot 
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aside or indefinitely postpone his own 
view. That is a good argument why 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, instead of 
viewing the speech of the hon. Member 
for Glasgow as an objection to the pro- 
posal, should, on the contrary, be in- 
clined to look upon it in a more favour- 
able aspect. I confess I am one of those 
who during the eight years of which I 
have been a Scottish Member—the last 
capacity in which I am likely to sit in 
this House—I mean the latest in point 
of time—I admit that I have felt the 
greatest difficulty before my assembled 
constituents in excusing myself and 
the House of Commons with reference 
to the handling of Scottish Business. 
I do not know what the experience of 
the hon. Member opposite has been ; 
but I have exercised such ingenuity as 
either nature or practice has given me 
to make a decent and presentable 
apology to lay before the people of 
Scotland for the manner in which their 
Business—I will not say has been trans- 
acted—but let alone. I am at the end 
of my resources, and I can go no fur- 
ther. I am compelled to confess before 
them and others that something is want- 
ing. Iam very reluctant to be driven 
into a broad admission—I am by no 
means convinced—that any great or 
difficult measure is required for the 
exigencies of Scotland; but that there 
is a practical want which has to be sup- 
plied I have no doubt whatever. The 
speeches with which this Amendment 
was introduced were thoroughly mode- 
rate and temperate in their scope, espe- 
cially, I think, the speech of my hon. 
Friend who seconded the Amendment. 
He presented the matter in the most 
practical shape in which it can be laid 
before the House. What we have to 
say, I think, really depends upon, and 
is justified sufficiently by, a very few 
practical considerations. The objections 
which have been taken by the hon. Member 
for Glasgow turn very much upon details 
which are not now before us. When 
you come to the consideration of these 
details, undoubtedly there are various 
points which must be carefully weighed. 
There are two questions of great impor- 
tance. First, whether all Scottish Mem. 
bers should sit upon the Scottish Stand- 
ing Committee; and, secondly, whether, 
if they do, they should sit exclusively. 
I confess I have considerable doubt whe- 
ther it would be expedient that all Scot- 
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tish Members should belong to the 
Standing Committee, and whether that 
Committee ought to be composed exclu- 
sively of Scottish Members, though I 
feel that the Scottish representation 
should be dominant in that Committee, 
and that it should be in the main a 
Scottish Committee. These are not the 
points now before us. The question now 
before us really is whether there is a 
practical want which has long been felt, 
which is now increasingly felt from year 
to year, and which we ought to make 
some mild, moderate, and safe effort to 
supply. In my opinion, there is such a 
practical want, and it is increasingly 
felt. Irecollect the time when, by means 
of communication with Scottish Mem- 
bers, it was found practicable, in the 
state of Business then existing, to get 
on tolerably well with Scottish Business. 
It was settled in a great degree and 
very much by private unofficial com- 
munications, which had a great deal of 
the effect, I admit, of a Grand Commit- 
tee; but that method is not adequate to 
the present, and the consequence is that 
it has fallen very much into disuse. 
First of all, these wants are continuously 
growing with the development of social 
exigencies; and while the wants are 
growing, the means of meeting them 
afforded by the state of Business in the 
House are continually diminishing. The 
arrears of Business, we all know, get worse 
and worse. This question has no connec- 
tion whatever with the conduct of any one 
Party or Administration. The practical 
point is this—that Scotland not only has 
the distinctive marks of a very energetic 
people, but it is full of peculiar institu- 
tions. There is a separate system of 
jurisprudence, of religious establish- 
ment, of Universities, of charities, and 
of education; and, in point of fact, I 
must say it is truly marvellous how, 
owing to the great efforts of this House, 
things have been kept in a tolerable state 
down tothe present time. But the state 
of things has really ceased to be toler- 
able. The want is so great, and has so 
grown, that I think it is incumbent on 
this House in prudence to endeavour to 
make some experiment for the purpose 
of meeting the want. The House has 
no time for the despatch of Scottish 
Business in an adequate manner. 
That is not the only difficulty. The 
House has the greatest difficulty in 
coming at the state of Scottish opinion. 
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What we want to do is this. We do 
not at all suspect the House of any in- 
difference to the weight of authori 
which properly belongs to Scottis 
opinion on a Scotch question; but in 
order that the House may give that fair 
and reasonable deference to Scottish 
opinion—not, as the hon. Member 
opposite said, that the House should be 
coerced and bound to vote as the Scottish 
Members meant to vote upon a Scottish 
question, but in order that there may 
be that reasonable deference to Scottish 
opinion which is fairly due to it—the 
House requires to have means of know- 
ing what the deliberate Scottish opinion 
is. At present that opinion has to be 
gathered haphazard from the debates in 
the House. What we want is that 
Scottish opinion shall have the means of 
testing itself and maturing itself, such 
as are supplied, such as would be 
supplied by the meeting of the Scottish 
Members in a Grand Committee. That 
being done, we have not a doubt that it 
would constitute a great practical im- 
rovement in the conduct of Scottish 
usiness. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow, who wishes for somethin 
much wider than this proposal, ould 
be glad, Iam sure, to see anything in 
the nature of a practical improvement. 
Undoubtedly Scottish opinion will be 
far better matured by this means of 
bringing together Scottish Members 
from other parts of the Kingdom to arrive 
at something like collective and delibe- 
rate judgment. The objection has been 
taken that if Scottish Members serve on 
a Committee of this kind, they could not 
also serve upon the Grand Committees 
which are to be appointed. Now, that 
may be as regards the individual Mem- 
ber; but there are Scottish Members 
sufficient to supply a powerful body, say 
of 40 or 50 men, to sit upon a Grand 
Committee for Scotland, and to leave in 
addition to that Committee of predomi- 
nant Scottish character aresidue perfectly 
adequate to cupply the very moderate 
proportion of Scottish Members that 
would ever in the ordinary course of 
things be necessary for the purpose of 
serving on the Grand Committees. I 
do not see myself that the question offers 
any practical difficulties of an insur- 
mountableorevenofa serious kind arising 
in the way of this very moderate pro- 
posal. No doubt, there are points to be 
settled, but they could be easily settled 
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in debate; and I do ask the House to 
look at this question, not with regard to 
the ulterior and alarming view which 
can always be brought to the House for 
the purpose of disturbing the balance 
between our affections and our fears, 
but to ask ourselves the question whe- 
ther Scotland can or ought to be satis- 
fied with the present arrangements for 
the conduct of her Business, and whe- 
ther, if we provide an organ through 
which the details of that Business can be 
simplified, can be matured, can be 
brought into a state for deliberate pre- 
sentation to the House, that will not 
constitute a great step towards the 
attainment of that system, and towards 
the satisfaction of the reasonable wishes 
of that country. I know there are 
Gentlemen near me who will be able 
abundantly to support by illustrations 
in the case of particular Bills the great 
hardship to Scotland in having Scottish 
measures and Scottish opinion overruled 
by English opinion, mainly, I am certain, 
because Scottish opinion cannot, under 
the present system, be expressed in a 
form sufficiently deliberate and clear 
and intelligible. But, with respect to 
the purpose of my hon. Friend, as ex- 
pressed in this Amendment, I have not 
a doubt that the general voice—I may 
almost say the universal, but certainly 
general voice—and opinion of Scotland 
will be strongly in its favour, and I 
hope the House will give to the pro- 
position a most favourable considera- 
tion. 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): I think the House ought 
to be grateful to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for bringing back the discussion 
from the somewhat wide issues raised by 
the seemed to take in the hands of the 
hon. Member for the College Division 
of Glasgow. I may say that nobody 
who is a Scotsman, or who has ever oc- 
eupied the position of Scottish Secre- 
tary, is likely at all to underrate the 
importance of any proposal which is 
either calculated ~4 intended by its pro- 
posers to promote the progress of Scot- 
tish Business through this House. 
Certainly, I am the last person to 
undervalue that object. But I am 
not at all sure that the proposal 
before us is one calculated to carry 
that object into effect. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, is probably not 
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aware of the amount of Scottish Busi- 
ness that under the recent conditions of 
Parliamentary procedure had really 
been carried through this House. [ 
have asked the Lord Advocate to give 
me a Jist of the Scottish measures passed 
last Session. That list was as follows :— 
Criminal Law Procedure Bill, Convey- 
ancing Bill, Publichouses Closing Bill, 
Public Libraries Consolidation Bill, 
Lunacy Districts Bill, Crofters’ Hold- 
ings Amendment Bill, Technical Schools 
Bill, Trusts Bill, Valuation of Lands 
Bill, Secretary for Scotland Bill, and 
Prison Officers’ Superannuation Bill. I 
do not in the least pretend that that list 
has satisfied, or ought to satisfy, the 
desires of the people of Scotland; but 
recollect under what circumstances that 
not inconsiderable list of measures was 
passed. It was passed in a Session 
which was almost entirely and exclu- 
sively devoted, not to English or Scot- 
tish Business, but to Irish Business ; 
and I ask the House whether, with 
that list before them, they seriously 
think that Scottish Business last Session 
was more neglected than English Busi- 
ness? [An hon. Memper: Yes.] Well, 
I think not. I admit that many mea- 
sures of importance to both countries 
which we should have liked to see 
passed were not passed; but I am not 
sure that Scotland suffered more seri- 
ously than England from the extraordi- 
nary block of Business last Session. 
Another difficulty seems to me to 
attend this proposal. How are we to 
define what is exclusively Scottish 
Businese? I admit that you may enu- 
merate Bills which none will deny are 
exclusively Scottish Business; but whe- 
ther the particular Bill, the name of 
which the hon. Member who proposed 
the Amendment so mispronounced 
throughout his speech—the Poinding 
Bill—is purely a matter of Scottish 
Business, I cannot say, because we 
must recollect this, that a matter might 
be one of purely Scottish law, but it 
might embody principles which, if we 
accept for Scotland, we can hardly 
resist in England. In other words, 
there are questions of purely local in- 
terest, and others which are not; and 
although you may see at the end of a 
Bill the words, ‘‘This Bill shall not 
apply to England or to Ireland,” that 
does not imply in any way that the 
matter with which that Bill is concerned 
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is purely a Scottish matter. Therefore, 
I see in the very definition of Scottish 
Business a difficulty in the way of ac- 
cepting the Amendment. The right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian seems to 
doubt whether there was any force in 
the argument urged by the hon. Member 
for Glasgow with regard to the rights of 
Scottish Members, as compared with 
other Members, to sit on Committees 
other than this Scottish one. Hitherto, 
the House has gone on the principle 
that the affairs of any locality are the 
affairs of the whole House of Commons. 
If you abolish that principle with re- 
gard to Scotland—in other words, if 
you exclude substantially and practically 
English or Irish Members from the de- 
cision of Scottish matters—then, by a 
parity of reasoning, you will be bound 
to exclude substantially Scottish opinion 
from influencing English or Irish legis- 
lation. I confess I am old-fashioned 
enough to think that that would be a 
serious matter. There is another most 
formidable Fragen raised by this 
proposal. e House is aware of 
the fact that hitherto it has been the 
practice of Parliament, when it dele- 
gates any Business to a Committee, to 
see that, so far as the balance of 
Parties is concerned, the Committee 
shall be more or less a reflex of the 
House. Are you going to abandon 
that principle in your Scottish Busi- 
ness or not An hon. Memser: Cer- 
tainly.} Certainly? Then you will ob- 
serve that that is a new departure of the 
utmost importance which was not 
alluded to by the Mover and Seconder of 
the Amendment, or by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
in the powerful 5 ger in which he sup- 
ported it. Yet I venture to think that 
if you are going to have Committees 
dealing with Scottish or any other affairs 
which do not accurately reflect the 
balance of Parties in the House, you 
will land yourselves in endless difficul- 
ties, because the results of the delibera- 
tions of these Committees will come 
down to this House stamped on the 
face of them with the fact that the 

have been passed by majorities which 
may have been Party majorities, and 
which, if Party majorities, were Party 
majorities eps SS og to the Party 
majority in this House. If we could be 
sure that the questions to be submitted 
to this hypothetical Scottish Committee 
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would be questions into which Party 
considerations would not enter, this 
argument would, of course, fall to the 
ground; but can any one pretend that 
you can so carefully sift every measure 
submitted to the Committee that you 
will never have this conflict between 
the Party majority in the Committee 
and the Party majority in the House, 
and that you may not put the House in 
the position of having to reverse by a 
Party decision that which had been a 
Party decision in the Committee? Let me 
make one further observation. The whole 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman was 
based on this supposition, that henceforth 
the Business in this House is to progress 
as slowly and with as much difficulty 
as in the last few Sessions. But if that 
is to be the case, we have surely been 
labouring night after night on those 
Rules in vain. I hope and expect the 
result of the amendment of the Rules 
will be to facilitate the progress of 
Business in this House, and that Scot- 
land will amply share the advantages 
conferred on other parts of the United 
Kingdom will obtain by the Rules 
already passed; and I would even 
point out that there is in the Rule as 
it at present stands a provision which 
will enable those Grand Committees to 
deal effectively with Scottish Business. 
I assume that on each Grand Committee 
there will be a considerable number of 
Scottish Members to deal with the Busi- 
ness of the nation as a whole, but the 
Committee of Selection have power to 
add 15 new names, and I presume that 
whenever a Scottish Bill is under discus- 
sion the whole of the 15 appointed by 
the Committee of Selection would be 
Scottish Members. You would thus 
have, without the Amendment of the 
hon. Member, a Committee, not, indeed, 
composed exclusively, or even mainly, 
of Scottish Members, but one in which 
Scottish Members and Scottish interests 
would be so largely represented that it 
would be perfectly possible to dealin an 
effective manner with any Scottish pro- 
posal that came before it. I am bound to 
say that I do not think that all hon. Gen- 
tlemen returned for Scottish constituen- 
cies are specially qualified to deal with 
Seottish subjects. They are not to 
biame for that, because they are re- 
turned by Scottish constituencies as 
Conservatives or Radicals to represent 
them on questions of Imperial policy, 
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and to support either a Conservative 
or a Radical Imperial Government. 
Therefore, you constantly find men 
returned who know nothing whatever 
about Scottish affairs, and who would 
be quite as much at a loss if they 
were asked to pronounce the word 
‘“‘poinding”’ as the hon. Member who 
made the Motion. For these reasons I 
hope the House will pause before it 
assents to a proposal which will un- 
doubtedly have the effect of, for the first 
time, introducing into our arrangements 
Committees which do not represent in 
their constitution the balance of Parties 
in this House, and which would sug- 
gest that it was only the representa- 
tives of localities who were capable of 
adequately dealing with the interests 
of those localities. 

Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford) said, 
the proposal under consideration had 
been received with great fear by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour). 
He (Mr. Whitbread) ventured to point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that if 
the Motion were carried that would 
happen which the right hon. Gentleman 
had suggested might happen. There 
was nothing more contemplated by the 
words on the Paper than the formation 
of one more Grand Committee. That 
Grand Committee would be constituted 
just asthe other Grand Committees were 
constituted, and it would be subject to 
the same Rules, and would form as 
perfect a miniature of the House, as the 
two other Committees. If that was the 
ease, the question resolved itself into 
this—‘‘ Shall there be one more Grand 
Committee, and shall the group of Bills 
to be referred to that Committee be 
Scotch Bills?’* He thought the pro- 
posal was an extremely moderate one. 
What the Scotch Members asked for 
was not a purely Scotch Committee— 
not an exclusively Scotch Committee 
—[ Cries of “Oh!” and *‘ Yes!” |—but a 
Committee before which they would be 
certain Scotch Business would be dis- 
cussed. Room would be made for the 
discussion of Scotch Business, which 
Business was unfortunately unable now 
to find an opportunity for getting itself 
considered in the House. He said at 
once that if the proposal was that this 
Committee should consist of Scotch 
Members exclusively, or that on the 
Committee the Scotch Members should 
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so preponderate in numbers as t> over-- 
bear all other opinions, it was a bad 
and dangerous proposal, because it 
would only tend to accentuate the diffe- 
rences that might possibly exist between 
the two countries. But the proposal 
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was nothing of the sort. It was that 
the Committee of Selection should con- 
stitute one more Grand Oommittee, 
exactly in the same way that they con- 
stituted the others. The only proposal 
at which the Government had. a right to 
feel alarmed was that the group of Bills 
to be submitted to the Committee should 
be Scotch Bills. Undoubtedly the Com- 
mittee of Selection would do what the 
right hon. Gentleman had just said they 
would do. If a Scotch Bill were re- 
ferred to the Grand Committee, they 
would unquestionably name as the 15 
specialists nearly all Scotch Members— 
Members who were particularly well 
qualified to deal with the subject before 
the Committee. But that would really 
be nothing more than a miniature of 
the House. It would represent probably 
just such a House as was drawn together 
on a Wednesday for the consideration 
of Scotch Business. There was nothing 
in that which was contrary to the prac- 
tice they had hitherto followed. ‘the 
hon. Gentleman who made the proposal 
(Sir George Campbell) did not ask to 
exclude English or Irish or Welsh 
opinion from the Committee. All he 
asked was a fair opportunity to get 
Scotch Business discussed before a Com- 
mittee which should be competent to dis- 
cuss it. The proposal seemed to him 
(Mr. Whitbread) to resolve itself simply 
into this—the appointment of one more 
Grand Committee, and the determination 
of the House to give the Members from 
Scotland an opportunity of getting their 
Business considered. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) said, 
those of the Scottish Members who 
agreed with him would be lacking in 
frankness and candour if they were to 
say they accepted the proposal just made 
by the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread), and were to intimate that 
they would be satisfied in any way with 
the constitution of another Grand Com- 
mittee for Scottish Business, consisting 
of, perhaps, only seven Scottish Mem- 
bers. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had said that some of the Scottish Mem- 
bers were not more acquainted with 
Scottish affairs than English or Irish 
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Members. That might be so; but it 
was not the case with regard to most of 
them, and he was satisfied that they all 
knew what their constituents wished. 
He should think it a very great calamity 
if a mixed Committee were to be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of discussing 
Scottish Business. The hon. Member 
for the College Division of Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) did not seem to have the 
courage to state what he hinted at. He 
hinted at Home Rule for Scotland. 
Those who knew the feelings of Scots- 
men, and were in the habit of mixing 
with them, knew that it was perfectly 
true that that subject was growing and 
waxing strong in Scotland. |‘ No!’’] 
That might not be the opinion of the 
Lord Advocate. He would not say that 
the feeling had attained, or would at- 
tain necessarily, to any great import- 
ance; but there was a very strong feel- 
ing growing in Scotland that Scottish 
Business ought to be conducted with 
greater expedition than hitherto had 
been the case. It was because of that 
feeling, based upon reasons which he 
regretted exceedingly, that the Home 
Rule movement, charily and _half- 
heartedly hinted at by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the College Division of Glasgow 
rather than defended, had assumed 
greater proportions. He, however, re- 
garded the Motion before the House in 
the same light as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian, as 
a purely business proposal, and would 
not deal with it otherwise than as a 
means for the management of the Busi- 
ness of the House. It was unfortunately 
the fact that there were no Scottish 
Members in the Cabinet, although, of 
course, there were, as was always to be 
expected, Scotsmen in it. They might 
always expect to find them there. But 
the Secretary for Scotland was not in 
the Cabinet, and the enormous pre- 
ponderance of the votes in the House 
consisted of those of English Members. 
Was it not reasonable to expect that the 
English Members would be influenced 
by their own constituencies, and that, 
without in the least desiring to do what 
was unjust to Scotland or to Scottish 
Members, they would press forward only 
those measures and questions in which 
their constituents were particularly in- 
terested. This was one of the reasons 
why Scottish Business was postponed. 
He wondered that the Chief § Secretary 
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for Ireland was not afraid of referring 
te some Bills passed last year. In 
August last Session the Leader of the 
House put down three or four Scottish 
Bills of great importance, and said, with 
his usual courtesy, what amounted in 
effect to this—‘‘ Here are those Bills. 
Now, you Scottish Members can take 
them if you like them, and if you do not 
like them, then it will be your responsi- 
bility if you do not get them.” The re- 
sult was that they got a Wednesday to 
discuss them, and that three or four 
Bills passed into law in the course of an 
afternoon. There was another ten- 
dency. It was this—that, inasmuch as 
English Members preponderated in 
number, and had the most complete 
confidence in the (tovernment of the 
day, Liberal or Conservative, the Go- 
vernment majority was often used for the 
purpose of overriding Scottish opinion 
on purely Scottish questions. He would 
take the action of the House on the 
Crofter Question the other night as an 
instance. Some of the Scottish Mem- 
bers did not represent crofter constitu- 
encies; but they were constantly re- 
ceiving communications with regard to 
the crofter grievances. The other night 
there were 36 Scottish Members, as 
against 11 Scottish Members, who voted 
for the Amendment to the Address 
raising the Crofter Question. But they 
were defeated by the importation of a 
large number of English Members—he 
would not say not quite as important as 
the Scottish Members, but outweighing 
the Scottish Members—who by three to 
one were in favour of something strenu- 
ous being done in favour of the crofters. 
The same thing happened with Private 
Bills from Scotland. Under these cir- 
cumstances, they asked that some effort 
should be made for bringing forward 
Scottish Business by Scottish Members. 
It could not be done in the House with 
the amount of Business it had to deal 
with at present. There was no time to 
do it, and their time was still further 
curtailed by the very wise Rule that 
Business should stop at midnight. The 
Early Closing Bill last year was only 
passed by Scottish Members sitting up 
till 2 and 3 o'clock every morning; 
but that could not be done now, and the 
avenues for private Members’ Bills had 
become narrower by the amendment of 
the Rules of Procedure. He would not 
for one moment ask for, or care to see, 
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a Committee which did not consist of 
Members exclusively Scottish Members. 
He should like to see two conditions 
attaching to a Grand Committee for 
Scottish Business—namely, first, that all 
Scottish Members should sit upon it; 
and, second, that they should be able to 

ass, subject always to the control of the 

ouse, the second reading, so that, by 
that means, they should have some 
chance of bringing their measures before 
the notice of the House and of the 
country. Of course, he was well aware 
that these were only his own opinions. 
He would remind the House that the 
criticisms passed upon the Motion stand- 
ing in his name seemed to have been 
based on ignorance of his real intentions. 
The hon. Member for the Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright (Mr. Mark Stewart) 
had said he did not want to meet his 
brother Scottish Members without the 
assistance of an equal number of Tories. 
That amounted to this—that out of 72 
Scottish Membersthere were 60 who were 
Liberal, or who called themselves 
Liberal—and for the present argument 
he would assume that they were Liberal. 
But if they were to have a Committee 
dealing with Scottish Business, then the 
sooner they allowed it to be conducted 
according to the opinion of Scottish 
Members the better. He said the same 
about English Business. When he was 
an English Member he never thought of 
voting against the opinions of Scottish 
Members on Scottish questions; and 
being now a Scottish Member he would 
never think of voting against English 
opinion on any Bill exclusively relating 
to England. He did not at this stage 
propose to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name, because he did not 
wish to preclude the general discussion 
upon the much wider Amendment 
on which he was now speaking. But 
later on, if it were the wish of the 
Scottish Members that the matter should 
be put to the test ofa Division, it would 
be perfectly easy for anyone to move 
formally that Amendment, in order that 
the House might divide upon it. He 
entirely disclaimed the suggestion that 
they were animated by some desire to 
get Home Rule under another form ; and 
he equally resented the statements of the 
hon. Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), that, because 
they did not choose to accept that which 


the hon. Member himself had not de- | 
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fined, and had not the courage either to 
advocate or resist in plain terms, there- 
fore they were to allow the whole of 
this Parliament to go by without making 
an attempt to improve Scottish Business, 
or to do anything to enable them to 
bring their affairs before the House. 
There was in Scotland a very earnest 
desire to see Scottish Business dealt with, 
and it was simply in that sense that he 
desired to advocate the proposal of his 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) 
said, his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid) 
had complained that Scotland waa at 
a considerable disadvantage in conse- 
quence of the minority of Scottish Mem- 
bers being frequently outvoted by the 
majority from other parts of the United 
Kingdom. But if they were to have an 
Imperial Parliament, it must necessarily 
happen that the Imperial majority, as a 
whole, must frequently differ from the 
local minority of the different Nationali- 
ties sending Representatives. Though 
that, to a certain extent, might be in- 
convenient, if was not in any way a 
grievance that bore on Scotland alone. 
It weighed on Ireland, on Wales, and 
even on England itself; for it constantly 
happened that there was a strong ma- 
jority of English Members who were 
outvoted by a majority made up of 
Members from Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. His hon. and learned Friend 
told them that when he represented 
Hereford, though a Scotsman, he thought 
it his duty to consider, in giving his 
vote, not the merits of the Scottish cases 
which came before the House, but how 
the majority of the Scottish Representa- 
tives thought on the matter. That was 
a view which was opposed by a very 
great authority indeed. They used to 
hear that a Member should not consider 
himself merely the Member for his own 
constituency, but that he was a Member 
for the whole country. He asked his 
hon. and learned Friend how he would 
deal with such a matter as the dis- 
establishment, or partial disestablish- 
ment, or modifying the establishment 
of the Church of England, which af- 
fected England only? It had never yet 
been supposed that it was not the duty 
of Scottich Members to form their own 
ppm upon great Imperial questions 
of that kind; and he had no doubt that, 
whatever his hon. and learned Friend had 














said to-day, he would undoubtedly act as 
he had the right of acting, and give effect, 
by his vote in the Lobby, in accordance 
with what he thought was right and 
wrong ona ie! English question. He 
(Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) had noticed a ten- 
dency on the part of some hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen to minimize very much 
the effect of the proposal now before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) really treated it as if it were 
very little more than a proposal for re- 
ferring to a Committee largely composed 
of Seottish Members Bills mainly in- 
teresting to Scotland. If that were all, 
there would be nothing in it. But it 
was even now the invariable practice to 
refer great measures relating to Scotland 
to Committees on which Scotch Members 
preponderated. This proposal went a 
great deal further than that. It was a 
proposal, in fact, to change altogether 
the basis upon which their notions as 
regards Standing Committees had been 
formed. These Committees had hitherto 
been formed on a very rational ground. 
It was determined to divide the mea- 
sures which came before the House into 
certain grand leading divisions, which 
were to be divided according to subjects. 
Now it was proposed to depart from 
that rational and proper division, and 
to divide the Business according to 
Nationalities. Though the proposal at 
present before the House was for Scot- 
land only, they had only to glance at 
the Notice Paper to see that that was 
not the limit which the friends of this 
proposal made to themselves. There 
was on the Paper a similar Motion with 
reference to Wales. There were on the 
Paper Amendments suggesting that the 
stage of second reading should be dis- 
posed of by the Standing Committee, 
and not by the House at large. It was 
quite clear they must have equality in 
these matters. Scotland, at the Union, 
joined England on a footing of equality. 
He, for his part, believed, however 
little his hon. Friends who advocated 
these proposals intended it, that they 
were aiming a very serious blow at the 
influence and weight of Scotland in the 
Imperial Parliament ; and he could not 
understand how an enlightened and 
patriotic Scotsman could advocate a 
system which must logically and inevit- 
ably lead to a Nationality basis being 
chosen for the efficient working of legis- 
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lation in the Imperial Parliament. This 
proposal meant that all Scottish Bills 
would be referred to a Committee of 
Scottish Members, and all English Bills 
to a Committee of English Members. 
How, then, were Scottish Members to 
exercise their due weight on the affairs 
of the country, when they were excluded 
from the discussion of English mea- 
sures? They might talk of local matters 
as they liked; but, as a matter of fact, 
England and the English people were 
something more than local in the con- 
stitution of the United Kingdom. The 
affairs of England were so great and 
important that, though a particular 
measure might be confined to Eng- 
land, they could not in their nature be 
otherwise than Imperial. Take the re- 
lations of Church and State. Did any- 
one say that was a matter about which 
Scottish politicians and Scottish Mem- 
bers should not concern themselves? If 
this proposal of his hon. and learned 
Friend were agreed to, they would have 
arrived at this preposterous conclusion— 
that if a measure were brought forward 
dealing with a purely English subject, 
such as the Established Church, certain 
distinguished Members for Scottish con- 
stituencies would not be able to take 
any part either in the second reading or 
the Committee stages. For instance, 
they would not like to have the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers), and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) 
unable to enter into the discussion 
affecting these great interests. A great 
change had come over Scotland and 
England in directly opposite diree- 
tions to the proposal of his hon. and 
learned Friend. The tendency—and he 
thought it a very good thing—was, in 
fact, contrary to the Separatism which 
these proposals indicated. This modern 
tendency on the part of Scottish con- 
stituencies to elect Englishmen as Mem- 
bers, regardless of their knowledge of 
Scottish questions, but because of the 
great part they had taken, in the view 
of the Scottish electors, in Imperial 
matters, was growing every day, and 
Scotchmen and Englishmen were meet- 
ing more and more. There was a ten- 


dency in the legislation for the two 
countries to approximate; and, in these 
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circumstances, he said they would be 
acting very foolishly, perhaps to suit 
the views of the moment, and perhaps to 
suit the views of a certain number at the 
present time, and because they thought 
their views as to what was best for 
another country were also correct as to 
Scotland, if they were to give effect to a 
arog of this kind. Whatever might 

e the reason for the action of ‘his 
Friends, these views could not be pressed 
forward in the present position of mat- 
ters between England and Scotland 
with success. If they were to be tried 
they would be found wanting. They 
would be glad to find Englishmen 
taking some interest in Scottish matters, 
‘and Englishmen, he thought, were very 
often glad to have Scotchmen mingling 
in their discussions. For all these 
reasons, he regretted the general ten- 
dency of proposals such as this. He 
thought the tendency was one that a 
short time ago never could have pre- 
vailed in this country. But things had 
to a certain extent changed, and they 
had changed in a great degree from the 
necessities of Party conflict arising out 
of issues that might be connected with 
another country. The hon. and learned 
Member for North-East Lanark (Mr. D. 
Crawford) had said that he, for one, would 
be no party to delegating the affairs of 
Scotland to some Committee Room up- 
stairs, and that that ought to be done 
on the floor of the House. That was 
what he (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) said too. 
He thought that remark of the hon. and 
learned Member had entirely cut away 
the ground on which he based his whole 
argument. He maintained that Scottish 
legislation was not to be shoved aside 
upstairs, but that it was to be Imperial 
legislation, on which they expected 
Englishmen to exercise theirown judg- 
ment, just as Scotchmen exercised their 
own judgment on English affairs. If 
any measure was brought forward which 
seemed to be contrary to policy and 
justice, then he submitted it was the 
duty of Englishmen and Scotchmen 
and Irishmen to interfere. If that was 
not done, then he could not see on what 
theory the Union of the Three Kingdoms 
rested. He remembered how his right 
hon. Friends below him had opposed 
their giving full control to Scotland 
over such a subject as Scottish Educa- 
tion, and it did seem strange that those 
very Gentlemen were now advocating 
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proposals which most logically and 
necessarily extend far beyond what was 
put forward by the hon. Member for 

edford (Mr. Whitbread), or what was 
advocated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian. The hon. 
and learned Member for North-East 
Lanark had to support his case by prov- 
ing that Scottish Business was in arrear. 
It was in arrear. They could not get 
through their business as they would 
like; but that was a grievance not 
special or peculiar to Scotland, and they 
had to consider how they could further 
the legislation, not for Scotland only, 
but for England, and also for Ireland. 
His hon. and learned Friend had cited 
the cases of the Scottish University 
Bill and the Scottish Licensing Bill. 
He thought the reference of the hon. 
and learned Member to particular 
measures was singularly unfortunate. 
With regard to the Scottish University 
Bill, no one who knew anything about 
the matter could deny that the measure 
failed to pass last Session in consequence 
of the keen difference among Scottish 
Membersthemselves. There wasthe great 
difficulty about the Theological Chairs, 
and he never yet found an English Mem- 
ber who cared anything about the Theo- 
logical Chairs in the Scottish Universities. 
The Bill was therefore lost in consequence 
of the extreme differences of opinion 
among Scottish Members themselves. 
The Licensing Bill did pass, however, 
and was now an Act of Parliament. 
There was no doubt that it nad been 
found convenient last Session for 
Scottish Members to meet together and 
discuss among themselves the details of 
their measures. He did not admit that 
Scottish Bills had been lost because there 
had been no time to discuss the details. 
He believed Scottish measures had often 
been lost because Scottish Members dis- 
agreed about the second reading. But 
when the Bills got into Committee, he 
did not think Scottish Members, as a 
rule, took long over them. If it was 
desirable for the Lord Advocate or the 
Scottish Secretary to call together the 
Scottish Members, let them do so in the 
future as they had done in the past. 
What he objected to was a Standing 
Order whose basis was the exclusion of 
Members because they did not come 
from a particular district. He said that 
was contrary to the very ‘theory of the 
Union. If such a system was set up for 
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the different countries in the United 
Kingdom, then he thoroughly 

with the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland(Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
who pointed out the confusion to which 
it would lead. A good deal had been 
said about Scottish opinion in this mat- 
ter; but he expected Scottish opinion to 
form itself slowly upon such a question 
as this. It was a novel one, and it was 
not to be settled by the mere outery that 
Scotsmen had a grievance, and that the 
Englishmen were not giving them fair 
play. They had to look into the merits 
of these proposals and into the real 
views of the Scottish people. He could 
not think that the time was approaching 
when Scottish and English legislation 
or when Scottish and English legislators, 
would be telling offin different directions. 
He believed the current of the time was 
entirely against that. He thought they 
should look below the mere surface of 
the present movement. They were going 
contrary to the main leaning of the time, 
which was towards union, towards 
amalgamation, towards working to- 
gether, towards better knowledge of 
each other. Though he fully admitted 
that for the moment there might be a 
movement which seemed to show a ten- 
dency in an opposite direction, he could 
not believe that that was the real current 
of the time. They should do well to 
look below the surface, and see that the 
real union between the Three Kingdoms 
should. be the basis upon which they 
should wish to found the future. 

Mr. SHIRESS WILL ( Montrose, &c.) 
said, he must congratulate his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Rox- 
burgh (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) on the 
fairness of the arguments he had used 
from his point of view. His hon. and 
learned Friend, however, appeared to 
mistake the issue. He seemed to have 
got into his mind that the proposition 
before the House was a proposition pure 
and simple for Home Rule for Scotland, 
and he had gone on to point out what 
he thought was an unnecessary fear— 
that the position and influence of Scot- 
land would be weakened by the adoption 
of sucha plan. His hon. and learned 
Friend found what the right hon.Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) had desired to find. The right hon. 
Gentleman desired to find some measure 
which could be described as exclusively 
applicable to Scotland, and his hon. and 





learned Friend mentioned such a mea- 
sure in the Universities Bill. That was 
one of the very things which could better 
be dealt with by a Grand Committee 
for Scotland than in any other way. 
What were the objections to the pro- 
position before the House? The very 


moderation of the proposition now 
before the House seemed to make it 
difficult to answer it. One hon. Mem- 


ber opposite had given as a reason 
against it that some measure of Local 
Government for Scotland was impending ; 
but who would contend that such a mea- 
sure would at all suffice for dealing with 
the great varieties of questions that were 
brought up, especially by the private 
Members representing Scotch consti- 
tuencies ? Thee questions related to 
land, fisheries, trade, and 101 different 
things which could not be dealt with by 
any measure of County Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland stated that that 
House represented each part of the 
country. He (Mr. Shiress Will) did 
not deny it; but what if some parts of 
the country had been continually com- 
plaining, not of late only but for years, 
that its legislative needs were neglected ? 
He failed to find in his hon. and learned 
Friend’s speech any solution of the diffi- 
culty which existed. He was perfectly 
aware that several measures for Scotland 
were passed last year. He would be the 
last person to deny to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
(Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) the fullest 
credit for what he did last year; but, 
after all, what did it come to? At the 
very end of the Session, when Members 
were leaving town, and when the House 
was continually sitting to, and oppressed 
by, late hours, the Technical Education 
Bill and the Secretary for Scotland Bill 
were introduced. The good nature of 
the Scotch Members had to be appealed 
to in order that they might take what 
they could get, and ifthe Lord Advocate 
had not been met in the most friendly 
spirit by the Members from Scotland he 
would have found his efforts at legisla- 
tion unavailing. Was that state of 
things to continue? It was common 
ground in this discussion that the fault 
did not rest with any man or any Govern- 
ment. The fault lay inthe system under 
which the Business of Scotland was con- 
ducted in that House. This matter was 
not of recent origin. He was perfectly 
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willing to admit that last year’s circum- 
stances were exceedingly exceptional, but 
the grievance had gone on for years. 
Why had they been asked to appoint 
Grand Committees but to expedite Busi- 
ness which there might not be time to 
deal with inthe House? Why could not 
the same principle be applied in the 
case of Scotland ? What was to be done 
with the 20 private Members’ Bills this 
Session? Were they to meet the same 
fate as those of last Session? What- 
ever further discussion might arise on 
this question, it was premature to treat 
this Motion as if the House were de- 
ciding upon some question of Home 
Rule for Scotland. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
said, he would have heartily supported 
the proposal if he thought it would 
facilitate the despatch of Scotch Busi- 
ness, but he did not think it would 
have that result. He recollected a good 
many meetings of Scottish Members 
during the last 15 or 16 years, but he 
could not recall one Bill which had been 
passed as a result of them, unless it 
were the Crofters’ Act. The difficulty 
seemed to be that they had too many 
wise men amongst the Scotch Mem- 
bers; and if they were to have a 
Committee of Scotch Members, every 
man would be so determined on his 
own views that it would be impos- 
sible to arrive at any conclusion on a 
question, and without the assistance of 
the English Members he did not think 
much progress would be made with 
legislation for Scotland. He did not 
exactly know what was desired. It 
seemed to be an open question whether 
English Members should be appointed 
on the Committee as well as Scottish; 
but if it were an exclusively Scotch 
Committee, it might not work so suc- 
cessfully as they desired. There was 
one Bill this Session which referred 
exclusively to Scotland, and which he 
might refer to as an example, and that 
was the Burgh Police Bill, which the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
hoped to pass this Session. He (Mr. 
Barclay) recollected some years ago 
that Bill was referred to what was 
practically a Scotch Committee, and it 
was sent down to the House in such a 
state that it failed to pass. He was 
bound to say that it was opposed by 
many of the English Members; but 
some of the Scotch Members were also 
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opposed to it on general principles, 
and justly opposed to it, as the Bill 
stood at that time, and it failed 
to pass. His hon. Friend seemed to 
suppose there was only one point of 
difference with regard to the Scotch 
University Bill—namely, the theological 
question ; but he could assure him there 
were several other questions of import- 
ance in the Bill on which there were 
differences of opinion. His conclusion 
upon the whole matter was that when 
the Scotch people had made up their 
minds that a measure should pass, that 
measure did somehow become law, and 
he thought there was much reason to 
hope for an improvement in future. 
They might expect, now they had 
amended the Rules of the House, that 
ater progress would be made with 
usiness. No doubt private Members 
had great difficulty in getting measures 
forward ; but he was inclined to think 
in a good many cases that was from 
want of will on the part of the House 
rather than from want of time. For in- 
stance, there was his (Mr. Barclay’s) 
own private Bill—the Land Tenure Bill 
for tland. The great obstacle to 
that Bill, he considered, was that the 
House was not disposed—even the 
majority of the Scotch Members were 
not disposed—to pass that measure. 
With the experience he had had, he 
was strongly of opinion that such a 
Committee as that proposed would not 
do anything substantial to facilitate 
the progress of Scotch Business, un- 
less, indeed, the House was going torefer 
the Bills altogether to this Committee. 
If the House were to refer the second 
and third readings of Bills to this Com- 
mittee, he dared say then a good many 
measures would pass through the House, 
though they might not prove altogether 
satisfactory to the people of Scotland. 
[**Why not?” ] Because they would 
not be in accordance with the opinion of 
Scotland. He thought, however, it was 
of the highest importance that legisla- 
tion for the United Kingdom should 
proceed upon uniform principles. The 
great object and aim with regard to the 
legislation of England and Scotland 
which had obtained during the time he 
had been in that House was that the 
legislation for the two countries should 
be approximated as much as possible. 
The enactments of the two countries 
and the difficulties they had to contend 
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with might, if this proposal were car- 
ried, ren much ieavaniek and in 
endeavouring to get rid of one they 
might encounter other and greater evils. 
For himself, he confessed he had no very 
strong opinion on this question, and he 
should not be indisposed to recommend 
the Government to make a trial of this 
Scotch Committee, and he thought one 
Session would perhaps satisfy a good 
many Scotch Members of the futility of 
the proposal. For several Sessions the 
Scotch Members had been anxious to 
unite on Scotch legislation; but the 
result had been, at all the meetings 
that had been convened for the purpose, 
that they had not been able to agree on 
any general course of proceeding. That 
being his opinion, he thought it would 
be a sufficient experiment to refer the 
more important of the Scottish Bills toa 
large Select Committee, and then they 
would see what progress was made, and 
what work a Committee largely com- 
posed of Scottish Members would turn 
out. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, he was somewhat at a loss to follow 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
Barclay) us to really what conclusion he 
had arrived at. One conclusion that 
hon. Gentleman had arrived at he (Mr. 
Esslemont) was unable to agree with, 
and that was that there were too many 
wise men for Scotland. In making that 
remark the hon. Member spoke for 
himself, because some of the other hon. 
Members for Scotland did not claim to 
be over wise. The very remarks the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire had made 
with regard to Scotch Business proved 
the case for the Committee which was 
proposed. They were told that last year 
they had a large number of Scotch 
measures passed in a very short space 
of time. He appealed to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) to say 
whether many of those measures would 
have been passed had the right hon. 
Gentleman not constituted the Scotch 
Members into a Grand Committee, taken 
them to a place selected for the pur- 
pose, consulted them, ascertained their 
views, and practically had his measures 
passed before they were brought into 
the House. Now, after the experience 
of last year, and after the experience 
of the Grand Committee, it was be- 
beside the question to say this would 
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hinder the Business. But his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Rox- 
burgh (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) really let 
the cat out of the bag, when he said if 
the Scotch Members were to be allowed 
to have their say with regard to Scotch 
measures which were to be passed—that 
is to say—having conceded to Scotland 
at their discretion what was good for 
Scotland, then it would be impossible to 
withhold those measures from other 
parts of the Kingdom. Now, if these 
measures were bad measures, why should 
they expect that other parts of the 
Kingdom would follow tland? If 
Scotland, by her Representatives, went 
astray, would the warning which would 
thereby be given not prevent other parts 
of the Kingdom from passing bad 
measures ? e admitted that, takin 
his own personal view, he had favou 
something like Home Rule for Scotland, 
and he had done so because of the im- 
possibility of Scotland receiving that 
share of consideration that was necessary 
for Scotch Business in the House. 
Were he a Representative of an English 
constituency, he should consider it his 
duty to do the very utmost he could to 
obtain the time of the House for legis- 
lation affecting England. He did not 
think the Government majority—namely, 
five to one, as regarded Scotland were 
at liberty or an be expected to lay 
aside legislation affecting England in 
order that Scotland might have its op- 
portunity, and under existing circum- 
stances it was quite impossible for 
English Representatives, in the interests 
of their own constituencies, to allow the 
Imperial Parliament to discuss such 
measures at any length; and all the 
Scotch Members asked was that that 
House should give them an opportunity 
of bringing before the House measures 
having the imprimatur of the Scotch 
Members, and showing that they, at 
least, considered them to be measures 
which would be most beneficial to the 
constituencies they represented. He 
ventured to say that the feeling that of 
late had been growing up in Scotland of 
estrangement to the Imperial Parliament 
in consequence of the neglect of Scotch 
Business would be greatly aggravated if 
this request were ao ae | and it would 


greatly strengthen the desire for Home 
ule, On the other hand, if this 
moderate proposal were granted, it 
would very largely satisfy the Scotch 
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demand for attention to pressing 
domestie legislation, and would, to a 
large extent, allay the irritation which 
at present existed with regard to their 
relations with the Imperial Parliament. 
Then there was this point further—the 
want of opportunity of laying their 
proposals before Parliament. By the 
Closure Rules, and by the power now 
conceded to the Government of taking 
the whole time of the House if necessary, 
the Scotch Members were practically 
excluded from any opportunity of laying 
their wants before Parliament ; but if 
they had that Committee for Scottish 
Business, they would have an oppor- 
tunity they desired of bringing forward 
and discussing measures affecting Scot- 
land, and bringing them before the 
House, and he believed that if so, 
whether they succeeded in carrying 
them through or not, they would be 
content. e hoped the House would 
accede to the very moderate proposal, 
and agree to the appointment of the 
Grand Committee now asked for. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.) said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone)—whom he congratu- 
lated on his first appearance in the cha- 
racter of a Scotch Washer in the House 
—had referred to the differences between 
the institutions of Scotland and England. 
Those differences, he (Mr. Provand) ven- 
tured to say, were far greater than the 
differences between England and Iro- 
land, or even between the institutions of 
England and those of the United States. 
Their methods of education, their Univer- 
sities, their legal procedure, their Ohurch 
Establishment in every way differed en- 
tirely from those of England ; and they 
all knew that since the Union, England 
never—notwithstanding her enormous 
numerical power as compared with Scot- 
land—attempted to force any of her par- 
ticular ways upon Scotland. They had 
no reason to complain of that. But they 
had much reason to complain of the 
studied neglect of Scottish legislation 
by the Government. The hon. Member 
for East Aberdeen (Mr. Esslemont) had 
spoken of the growing feeling in Scot- 
land respecting Home Rule. Now, he 
(Mr. Provand) did not think that, up to 
the present moment, it had taken much 
root; but, undoubtedly, there was such 
a feeling against the neglect of Scottish 
legislation, and if there was one certain 
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way in which the feeling in favour of 
Home Rule could be increased it would 
be by rejecting this very moderate and 
reasonable proposal, which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian had said might be tried, at 
least, as an experiment. He did not 
think it would be perfection; but, at 
the same time, he thought it would 
do some good. Apart from that, he 
thought they were entitled to have it 
tried; and whether the Committee con- 
sisted of Scottish Members, or was con- 
trolled by Scottish Members, it would 
be to all intents and purposes a Scottish 
Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) had read to them a list of 
Scottish measures passed last Session ; 
but he would point out that even such 
as they were they would not have been 
ined had it not been that, in effect, the 
ttish Members made themselves what 
might be called a Grand Committee, and 
assisted the Government. And in the 
case in the Technical Education Act, they 
struck off all their Amendments in order 
that the Bill might pass. There were 39 
Scottish Bills introduced last year, and 
12 of them became law. But what were 
they? The Conveyancing Act was only 
to correct a blunder in a previous Act; 
the Crofters’ Holdings Amendment Act 
corrected a blunder in the Act of the 
previous year; the Lunacy Districts Bill 
was to correct a blunder in two Acts 
assed in 1857 and 1877; the Sheriff of 
anarkshire Bill correctei a blunder 
made by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. 
H. A. Macdonald) himself in appointing 
Professor Berry to be Sheriff of Reon 
shire ; the Prison Officers’ Superannua- 
tion Bill would probably not affect a 
score of —_ in Scotland in as many 
years; the Trusts Amendment Act, also, 
would probably affect almost as few. 
The seventh Bill gave to assessors only 
a little more work in making their 
valuations ; and the Secretary for Scot- 
land Bill simply enlarged the powers of 
that Minister. There was not a strong 
feeling in favour of the last Bill, and he 
did not think it had made much differ- 
ence. There was much hope expressed 
when the Secretaryship for Scotland was 
created, and there had been much dis- 
appointment felt since at the trifling 
results that had followed. The Tech- 
nical Schools Bill only passed with the 
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sacrifice of many Amendments; and the 
same remark applied to the Criminal 
Procedure Bill, about which, however, 
he would admit there was some work in- 
volved. If the right hon. Gentleman 
thought that he was entitled to any credit 
for these Bills, he must candidly tell him 
that his opinion was different from that 
of the rest of the Scottish Members. 
With regard to the Licensed Houses 
(Earlier Closing) Bill, he desired to point 
out that the hon. Member for the Ool- 
lege Division of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
had much understated the unanimity of 
the Scottish Members with respect to 
this Bill. As a matter of fact, the Scot- 
tish Members were as nearly unanimous 
about it as they could possibly be, be- 
cause oaly one Scottish Member voted 
against it after it came down from the 
House of Lords, although some of the 
Conservative Members from Scotland 
opposed it on the second reading and 
in one other Division. Yet, with this 
almost absolute unanimity, the Scottish 
Members were Ghelraled entirely by 
English Members, who, to repeat the 
language which had just been used 
by the hon. Member for Roxburgh, 
cared not a button about any measure 
relating to Scotland, and who passed 
the Bill in a mutilated form. He 
believed that the majority’of the Scot- 
tish Members would support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for the Kirk- 
caldy Burghs, which was a very small 
measure, and which was only proposed 
as an experiment. If they failed to 
make good use of it, let it be dropped ; 
but then it would not be in the power 
of the Scottish Members to say that the 
trial of the proposed Committee had 
been denied to them. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) said, 
he did not propose to follow the hon. 
Member for the Blackfriars Division of 
Glasgow (Mr. Provand) into the some- 
what exhaustive review of the Scottish 
legislation of last Session. The list of 
measures was enough to fill the heart of 
any Scottish Member with pride. It 
was true that the discussion was not so 
prolonged as upon some ordinary mea- 
sures which formed the materials for 
the legislation of last Session; but he 
thought he was entitled to say that 
upon the Wednesday devoted to Scottish 
Business a great many measures passed 
through Committee with adequate, and 
yet not with too much, discussion. He 
did not think that Scottish Members had 
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any reason to look back with either 
regret or shame upon the performances 
ofthatday. With regard to the Amend- 
ment standing in the name of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Kirkcaldy 
Burghs (Sir George Campbell), he must 
compliment him upon having cast his 
net so wide. It was stated in such 
general terms that he very nearly en- 
snared the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread). But from that calamity 
they were delivered by the frankness of 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Dumfries Burghs (Mr. R. T. Reid), who 
explained that the hon. Member had 
entirely mistaken the purpose of the 
Amenkaiebt; that, owing to the general 
terms in which it wasdrawn, he was about 
to give his vote under a misapprehension, 
and that the hon. and learned Member 
for the Dumfries Burghs did not desire 
to pass the measure with any such help. 
He (Mr. Finlay) confessed he thought 
there was very great justice in the re- 
marks of the hon. and learned Member 
for the Dumfries Burghs, who stated 
fully and clearly to the House what the 
Resolution really meant. He (Mr. Fin- 
lay) was somewhat perplexed by the 
number of proposals that had been 
brought before the House. The original 
Amendment by the hon. Member for 
the Kirkcaldy Burghs proposed another 
Standing Committee ‘similarly consti- 
tuted, and subject to the same rules,” 
for the consideration of all Bills relating 
to Scotland. Atthe same time the House 
had presented to them the more drastic 
and comprehensive measure proposed by 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Dumfries Burghs, according to which all 
Scottish measures were to be remitted 
to Scottish Representatives, not only for 
the pur of dealing with them in Com- 
mittee, but also for the purpose of second 
reading. Then they had presented to 
their bewildered eyes the amended 
Amendment by the hen. Member for 
the Kirkcaldy Burghs, by which he 
struck out the words “similarly consti- 
tuted, and subject to the same rules.” 
What did this Amendment of the 
Amendmentmean? Simply thatScottish 
Business should be remitted to a Grand 
Committee consisting of Scottish Mem- 
bers only. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I deny 
that altogether.. 

Mr. FIN LAY said, he did not pretend 


to penetrate into the recesses of the hon. 
Member’s mind, and could only deal with 
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the scope of the Amendment and the uses 
to which it would be put. Although 
he entirely accepted the personal dis- 
claimer, no one knew what the hon. 
Member meant but the hon. Member 
himself. He apprehended that in view 
of the explanation given by the hon. 
and learned Member for the Dumfries 
Burghs the Amendment which stood in 
his name and the subsequent altera- 
tion of the Amendment were extremely 
ominous circumstances. No better illus- 
tration than the Amendment now under 
discussion could be found of the fact that 
it was impossible to treat, as confined 
to any part of the United Kingdom, 
measures which normally related only 
to that part. The House was really 
discussing an Amendment which in- 
volved principles of vital importance to 
the whole of the United Kingdom. The 
principles on which they had hitherto 
gone had been that they had one Par- 
liament for the United Kingdom, and 
that the common sense of all should be 
brought to bear upon every measure 
affecting any part. That principle they 
were now invited to discard in favour of 
the principle of Nationalities. Reading 
the Amendment in the light of the 
commentary supplied by the hon. and 
learned Member for the Dumfries 
Burghs—— 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL aaid, he 
was not responsible for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s (Mr. R. T. Reid’s) 
speech or Amendment. 

Mr. FINLAY thought that what was 
said by the hon. and learned Member 
for the Dumfries Burghs threw a most 
valuable light on the question the House 
had really got to discuss. How did the 
hon. Member for the Kirkcaldy Burghs 
propose that the Committee should be 
constituted? Why did he strike out 
the words “similarly constituted ?” 
Were they struck out at the same time 
that it was arranged that the hon. 
and learned Member for the Dumfries 
Burghs should not bring forward his 
Amendment? How was his Grand 
Committee to be constituted? Were 
those words withdrawn in order to pro- 
pitiate that section of the supporters of 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Dumfries Burghs who desired that the 
Grand Committee should consist of 
Scottish Members only? If they were 
not withdrawn for that purpose, he did 
not know why they were withdrawn. 


Mr, Finlay 
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Where was this principle to stop ? Could 
any measure of importance be introduced 
for England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, 
which did not affect the other parts of 
the United Kingdom? And were they 
to have for Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
separate Grand Committees, consisting 
of the Representatives of one country 
only, to deal with measures which were 
said to affect one part only? And then, 
no doubt, the question would be raised— 
‘Was poor little England to be left out 
in the cold?” Were they to have a 
Grand Committee consisting of Gentle- 
men for the English constituencies only ? 
[“ Hear, hear!” ] Hon. Members said 
‘ Hear, hear!” With all his heart he 
protested against this parochial view of 
the functions of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. They were there for the pepe 
of bringing the views of all parts of the 
United Kingdom to bear upon every 
subject of great and national importance 
which merged in this Assembly. If any 
subject of purely local importance arose 
in any Bill relating to any part of the 
United Kingdom, the greatest attention 
was naturally paid to the views of the 
Members representing that part; but 
he did protest against introducing into 
that House a principle which was very 
wide and far-reaching, and which would 
exclude from the consideration of the 
details of any measure the opinions of 
all Members, and against a principle 
which, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
would exclude the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), the right hon. Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan), and the right hon. 
Member for the Southern Division of 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), from sitting 
upon a Grand Committee relating to 
purely English Bills, upon which they 
might bring to bear their great official 
experience. 

Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL: No. 

Mr. FINLAY said, the hon. Member 
for the Kirkcaldy Burghs objected to 
this conclusion; but it was the logical 
result of the proposal which stood in his 
name. That might not be in the hon. 
Member’s mind so far as he was aware, 
but these results were all latent 
there. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
he would exclude Scotch Members from 
Business which was purely English as 
distinguished from Imperial. 
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Mr. FINLAY said, that his hon. 
Friend was thus actually shut up to the 
conclusion that Scotch Members were to 
have nothing to do with certain Business 
if it was introduced into the House with 
regard to England only. This was a 
reductio ad absurdum of his hon. os 

roposal. He agreed with a t de 

Fhat had been said by the ‘hon. and 
learned Member for North-East Lanark 
who seconded the Amendment (Mr. D. 
Crawford), and whose remarks would 
find an echo in Scotland. There had been 
a feeling that Scottish Business had not 
always received the attention it ought to 
receive; but that was a very different 
thing from the question whether an 
appropriate remedy had been found in 
the Amendment now before the House. 
He believed that Amendment would not 
only do no good, but would be actually 
mischievous in its operation, and he 
hoped the House would have no hesita- 
tion in rejecting it. They were told 
there was great difficulty in getting 
Scottish Business brought on; but what 
would the Amendment do in regard to 
the question of the second reading of a 
Bill? Was there latent in this Amend- 
ment, as amended, a proposal that the 
question of the second reading should 
go to this Grand Committee, which was 
not to be similarly constituted to the 
others, and about the constitution of 
which they knew nothing except that 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Dumfries Burghs said it ought to consist 
of Scottish Members alone? He (Mr. 
Finlay) protested against the idea that 
they should take away from the Imperial 
Parliament of the United Kingdom the 
question of the second reading of any 
measure merely because it related to one 
part. Why had the hon. and learned 
Member struck out the words ‘“ subject 
to the same rules?” 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
was to leave that point an open question. 

Mr. FINLAY: Exactly. The net had 
been cast very wide, and all they could 
see was that it embodied the principle 
of Nationalities as applied to Grand 
Committees. [Sir Gzoncz CamppELu: 
Hear, hear! For that reason he 
could not but vote against the Amend- 
ment. It could not possibly relieve the 
House from the pressure of Business in 
regard to the second reading of Bills. 
In this connection the hon. Member had 
entirely failed to explain what possible 
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| his Amendment could do. The 
mendment might enable Scottish Mem- 
bers to have a Grand Committee of their 
own for the purpose of discussing in 
Committee, measures which had 

the second reading in this House. But 
he would appeal to the hon. Member, 
with his t experience of Scottish 
Business—he did not think he had ever 
attended a debate on Scottish Business 
without having the pleasure of hearing 
the hon. Member—he appealed to him 
whether on these occasions the House 
was not pretty well resolved into a 
Grand Committee of Scottish Members. 
They had, it was true, a little assistance 
from their English Friends, and they 
were glad to have it, because it would 
be a great pity if Scottish mea- 
sures were left to be decided solely by 
the speeches and the votes of Scottish 
Members. They were all the better of a 
little corrective from the South. He 
appealed to the hon. Member whether 
the grievance was not entirely an 
imaginary one. The hon. and learned 
Member for the Dumfries Burghs had 
made an appeal to the House on behalf 
of Scottish private Members. He (Mr. 
Finlay) had the greatest sympathy for 
Seottish private Members, for he was 
one of them himself, and he would be 
very glad of any change in the Rules 
which would give them more time. 
But had the English Members no diffi- 
culty in getting on with measures in 
which they were interested? And what 
good would this proposal do in the way 
of enabling them to get on with mea- 
sures in Committee? He had stated 
his reasons for believing the Amend- 
ment would not only do no , but 
would do a great deal of mischief; and 
he would not sit down without indicating 
the direction in which he believed the 
real remedy lay. He did not believe 
Scottish Business would ever be properly 
attended to in this House until they had 
a Scottish Minister who had a seat in 
the Cabinet. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
that his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Inverness (Mr. Finlay) 
had said and done a great deal to 
reconcile him to the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell). Because 
the gist of his speech was to show that 
there was latent in his hon. Friend’s 
Motion the germs of the Amendment 
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Motion he favoured was that of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dumfries, 
and the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Inverness reconciled him to 
vote for the Amendment originally pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Kirk- 
ealdy. The hon. and learned Member 
for Inverness seemed to forget that 
even under the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries this House 
would still retain complete control over 
every detail of any Bill that might be 
submitted to the Scottish Committee 
when that Bill had passed the Com- 
mittee and been reported to the House. 
He stood as firmly as the hon. and 
learned Member for Inverness, or as 
anyone else, for the supreme sovereigaty 
of that House in all matters of legisla- 
tion, and he said that principle was per- 
fectly consistent with the terms of the 
Amendment. The hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Finlay) had entered a 
protest against what he called the in- 
troduction of a new principle into that 
House ; but every argument upon which 
this proposal had been supported was 
that this was no new proposal, but that 
it was already carried out in the practice 
of the House. They heard every day 
that Scotch Members were allowed to 
control the Business of Scotland. Now, he 
hoped one of the results of that debate 
would be to remove a delusion, which 
had been very widespread and very pre- 
valent, as to the extent to which Scottish 
Members were allowed to control the 
Business of Scotland. He had listened 
with amazement to English and Irish 
Members who had protested that if Ire- 
land could only be treated as Scotland 
was, there would not be much difficulty 
about Irish questions, He had been 
amazed to see that the President of the 
Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) had propounded that very remedy 
for Irish grievances. After that debate, 
and what had been said by his Col- 
leagues, it must be apparent to English 
Members that this was an entire delusion. 
He protested, for his own -part, that it 
was the very reverse of the truth. They 
had the illustrious authority of the 
senior Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright) that Scotland was the best 
regulated portion of the United Kingdom, 
and that her reward for her good conduct 
was the systematic and continued neglect 
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of her Business. [Sir Eowarp Oragxke: 
No, no! and Opposition Cheers.| He 
accepted the verdict of his Colleagues 
rather than that of the English Solicitor 
General, who appeared to dissent from 
his statement. Scottish Business, when 
it had been taken up, had often been 
disposed of in a sense contrary to the 
opinions and wishes of Scotsmen. He 
would venture to say that Scotland in 
that House had often been like the 
respectable elder brother in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. It had been a 
law-abiding country, and it had been 
obliged to see the fatted calf killed for 
others; and it was no wonder that 
Scottish Members grumbled when that 
spectacle was presented to them. He 
had before observed that he was not 
much in love with the principle of 
devolution. It was exposed to great 
dangers, as he had seen in the case of 
the United States, where Parliamentary 
life was destroyed by it both in Congress 
and in every Legislature in the Union. 
Therefore he did not support this pro- 
posal because it added another to the 
list of Grand Committees, but he em- 
phatically supported it because, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) in 
the remarkable speech, ingenious as it 
was, had said, the Committee was 
wanted, not to decide the questions that 
were laid before it, not to settle the 
final form of any measure laid before it, 
but to obtain information as to the 
opinion of the people of Scotland. The 
right hon. Gentleman was willing to 
accept the opinion of the Scotch 
Members as being the conclusive opinion 
of the people of Scotland, a course in 
which the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Finlay) refused to follow him. 
That being the ground laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. Robert- 
son) failed to see the justice of the 
limitation which the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread) attempted to impose 
upon this procedure. Information was 
all the House required for a Committee 
of this sort, and if they wanted to be con- 
clusively and authoritatively informed as 
to what the opinion of the people of Scot- 
land was on any Scotch measure, what 
was the use of appointing English or 
Irish Members on the Committee ? One 
reason why he supported the proposed 
Grand Committee was that it would pro- 
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cure that information. For tha reason 
he was in favour of the proposal of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dumfries, 
and he hoped the proposal would be sub- 
mitted to the ph aus ae of the House. 
Then, in the main, Scotland was a coun- 
try of Liberal opinions. Even in this 
time of Liberal political distress, and 
counting his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Finlay) and his Colleagues among 
the Tories, there was a large majorit 

in favour of Liberal opinion in Scotland, 
which he thought his hon. and learned 
Friend would find stronger on the next 
occasion in which the opinion of Scot- 
land was taken. The Governments in 
times past had also been mainly Liberal; 
so that, on the whole, the predominant 
Liberalism of Scotland had found itself 
dealing with a general Liberal Ministry 
in the country. What was the future 
before them? Taking the authority of 
hon. Members Di gy they were at the 
beginning of a long run of Unionist 
Administration. They were at the begin- 
ning of 20 years of Unionist domination 
in this country and of resolute govern- 
ment in Ireland. During these 20 years 
the prevalent opinions of the Scotch 
people would be opposed to the Unionist 
Administration. Therefore, one condi- 
tion which had kept Scotland quiet 
under these restrictions and disabilities 
would be removed. But even if the 
prognostieations of hon. Members oppo- 
site were as false as he hoped they would 
be, it was reasonably certain they had 
got before them five years of the present 
Government. He regretted he saw no 
way out of that, desperate and discou- 
raging as the prospect might appear to 
be. But during the whole of that time, 
Scotland, so far as three-fourths of its 
people were concerned, would be not 
only neglected, but in active, determined, 
and, it might be, violent opposition to 
the Goverament of the country. With 
the view of making Scotland more tran- 
quil than she was likely to be, and of 
making things more easy for the Go- 
vernment, he recommended them to 
accept the proposal now made. It had 
been brought forward by his hon. 
Friend (Dr. Cameron), as an objection 
to these proposals, that they did not go 
far enough for the ae of Scotland. 
It was said the people of Scotland 
wanted Home Rule. He did not know 
whether they did or not. Some day 
they might learn their opinion on that 
subject. For his own part, he thought 
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the people of Scotland would deal con- 
siderately with so important a question. 
He was not himself enamoured of a one- 
horse Government in Edinburgh. He 
did not think he should particularly care 
for a Parliament House Legislature and 
a Princes Street Executive, and he did 
not think the people of Scotland were 
as yet enamoured of either of these 
objects. But if the Government ob- 
jected to the extension of the Home 
Rule principle to Seotland—if they 
wished the present state of things to 
remain so far as this Legislature was 
concerned—then they would do wisely 
to meet the feeling which underlay this 
demand of Home Rule for Scotland— 
for it was a genuine feeling—by con- 
ceding the reasonable request preferred 
by them that night. Because underneath 
all the most absurd proposals that had 
been made or might be made for Scot- 
land—for Home Rule for Scotland—lay 


a genuine, well-founded feeling of dis- 


satisfaction with the mode in which 
Scottish Business was conducted in this 
House. His strong conviction was that 
it would be a good thing for Scotland, 
for the Empire, and even for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to let them have 
their own way in the matter. And, 
anxious as they all were to have Scot- 
tish opinions on Scottish matters known, 
let them have the only instrument by 
which that could be decided, and give 
them this Grand Committee composed 
of Scottish Members, 

Mr. SALT (Stafford) said, the ques- 
tion was not so much whether the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) benefited one 
Party or another, but whether it would 
be really and simply a benefit in respect 
of carrying on the Business of the 
House. The proposal before the House 
had undoubtedly taken a good many 
forms, for one colour had been given to 
it by one hou. Member, another by 
another, and even a third colour had 
been given to it. It was, therefore, 
difficult for anyone wishing to approach 
the subject in a businesslike manner 
to deal with its real import. He 
understood, however, the proposal to be 
this—that there should be a large Grand 
Committee consisting of Scotch Mem- 
bers only for the consideration of Scotch 
Business. They had then to consider 
whether this would forward the Business 
of Scotland, of the House, or of the 
country generally. His own opinion 
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was that if a Grand Committee was to 
be set up to deal with Scotch Business 
only they would be compelled sooner or 
later to establish Grand Committees for 
English, Irish, and Welsh Business, and 
it must then come to this—that the 
House would be divided into a number of 
different and hostile sections; whereas 
he held that they ought to constitute a 
united House. But how would they 
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of enabling Scotch Members to get more 
time for their measures to be discussed ; 
but he could not help thinking that the 
acceptance of the proposal before the 
House would not do otherwise than 
complicate matters more than they were 
at present. Everyone was aware that 
Governments of the present day were 
accustomed to make greater inroads upon 
the time allotted to private Members 


deal with the Scotch Committee, if it | than was formerly the case, and it might 
was to consist simply of Scotch Mem- | be said that the opportunities of private 
bers? It was said that the Committee |Members for legislation had almost 


was to exist for the purpose of satisfy- | passed away. 


ing the Scotch people by conceding what 
the Scotch people wanted. But was this 
great machinery to be set up in order 
merely to instruct the House as to what 
Scotch opinion might be on various sub- 
jects? They knew already pretty well 
what public opinion in Scotland was 
when they had the pleasure of hearing 
Members from Scotland in debate, and he 
did not think that any more information 
could be obtained on that subject by 
the establishment of the proposed Com- 
mittee. But there was a further 
difficulty in the way of the proposal of 
the hon. Member. Br this Grand 
Committee came to a decision on any 
question ; that decision must come before 
the House, and they had to ask whether 
the House would, in such circumstances, 
always back up and support the decision 
at which they arrived ? There was a great 
probability that such would not be the 
case, and then there would arise a con- 
dition of things which would certainly 
not conduce to the forwarding of the 
Business of the House. The conclusion 
at which he arrived, then, was that they 
must stand by the old system of the 
House—trying to work together as well 
as they could—and that there should be 
but one country and one House, 

overned by the majority of the whole. 

n the other hand, he entirely agreed 
with those who said that more oppor- 
tunities ought to be had for conducting 
Scotch Business ; and no one could enter 
more warmly than he did into that feel- 
ing. But were they not, by the Rules of 
Procedure then under discussion, trying 
to give facilities for the transaction of 
Scotch Business? Their very object 
was that the work should be lightened for 
the House, so that more time might be 
given to the Business of the different 
parts of the Kingdom. The House was 
now taking one step, although not per- 
haps a very large one, in the direction 


. Mr. Balt 





Now he thought that 
Members of the House might unite to 
put more pressure on the Government 
to restore to private Members the right 
which they so much valued, and which 
they had very often so well used. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, he thought it was curious that the 
only Members who had opposed the pro- 
posal from that side of the House were 
Membersofthe so-called Liberal Unionist 
Party. There seemed to exist in their 
minds a lurking suspicion that it would 
strengthen the cause of Home Rule in 
Ireland. He concurred with his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Inverness (Mr. Finlay) in thinking that 
the proposal involved a Committee com- 
posed of Scottish Members. It was 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) that many of the Scottish 
Members were not acquainted with 
Scottish local matters. A more as- 
tonishing statement was never made 
in that House. He was certain that the 
Scottish Members were necessarily ac- 
quainted with Scottish local affairs. He 
supported the proposal on the ground 
that it met with the approval of nearly 
the whole of the Members from Scotland, 
and would be favourably received by 
the enormous majority of the Scotch 
people. By the proposal of his hon. 
Friend it was not intended to take away 
from the Imperial powers of Parliament. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE(Mr. J. H. A. 
Macpowratp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) said, hethought they 
might all be satisfied that they had a 
very fair specimen of what the working 
of a Scottish Grand Committee would be 
in the different views expressed by Scotch 
Members who had spoken in the discus- 
sion. One supported the proposal on 
the ground that the experiment would 
succeed, another on the ground that it 
would be afailure, The hon. and learned 
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Member for Elgin and Nairn (Mr. , similar Business solely with reference to 


Anderson) told them that the rene 
which had been made from the O 
position side of the House practically 
divided themselves between two divi- 
sions of the Liberal Party. That went 
to indicate something more than that 
the work in a Scottish Grand Committee 
upstairs might proceed very much upon 
Party: because it brought into relief 
this strong fact, that no one in that 
House—in bis heart—could deny that 
this move at present before the House 
was a move which had politics and not 
business at the bottom of it. It was the 
Home Rule movement, disguise it as 
they might. If this was a notion which 
had ever entered the mind of man as a 
matter of mere business—apart alto- 
gether from Party politics—it was very 
strange that it was never made till the 
year 1888. That led him to say this, 
that while they were told that Scottish 
Business was much neglected by the 
present Government he would like to 
know whether the Scottish Liberal 
Members pressed that upon their own 
Cabinet, which was in existence from 
1880 to 1885? 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I made 
the same Motion myself when the Liberal 
Cabinet was in power. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
he thought he should draw some state- 
ment of that kind, but that was what 
led him to the point. If the hon. 
Member pressed his Motion so very 
much upon the Liberal Cabinet, which 
contained more Scotsmen than any other 
Cabinet that was known to history, and 
was unable to make on thom any im- 
pression, it was out of the question to 
blame the present Government. It was 
entirely a new idea, and there was no 
man in that House who did not know 
perfectly well that the proposal to 
establish Grand Committees, based not 
on the Business to be done, but on the 
country to which the Business generally 
related, never would have entered the 
mind of any Oabinet or any sensible 
portion of the House, had it not been 
that they had certain political measures 
brought forward in that House a year 
or two ago. They had had Grand Com- 
mittees sitting in that House for the 
purpose of considering particular classes 
of Business ; but that was a very different 
thing from splitting up the House into 
different Grand Committees to consider 
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the particular nationality which was 
proposed to be represented on that Com- 
mittee. The 1 was that the whole 
of the Scotti embers were to sit alone 
on their own Business, and were to take 
their share in sitting in the Committees 
of everybody else’s Business. That rather 
illustrated what had often been said of 
their country—‘‘ We take all we can get 
and a little more if wecan.” The pro- 
posal seemed to him on the first blush 
of it to be a most illogical and absurd 
arrangement. But that was only the first 
move of the game. The next move 
would be in regard to another part of 
the United Kingdom, and then another 
move with regard to another part of the 
Kingdom. There was no reason to sto 

at nationalities at all. Why shoul 

the South of England, as they had been 
told, override the opinion of the North 
of England if they were going to sub- 
divide upon such principles as that? 
Nothing was more plain than that they 
were not subdividing for Business, but 
for political reasons. It was said that 
Bills were to be sent to this Committee 
without passing any second reading; 
that the second reading was to be dis- 
posed of by the Scottish Members up- 
stairs. Could any proposal be more 
grotesque and absurd, coming from any 
man who was the least acquainted with 
business? If the second reading was 
not to depend on a decision of the House, 
then nobody would consent to a first 
reading without taking a Division. The 
reason why a Division on the first read- 
ing was almost never taken was because 
the opportunity was still before the 
House of having a full discussion on 
the principle of the Bill on the second 
reading. Nothing was more plain on 
the face of the debate than that hon. 
Members had no clear idea of the result 
of this proposal. They all spoke of it 
as an experiment, and as‘a thing which 
could be set aside if unsatisfactory. 
That was a mode of conducting Business 
which no sensible man would adopt in 
his own affairs. The fact that this had 
been pro as a pure experiment 
showed how absurd and ridiculous the 
proposal was upon the face of it. A 
good deal of comment had been made 
on the way Scottish Business had been 
passed through the House Goan vend 
years, and particularly last ion. 
What bearing had that upon the Com- 
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mittee stage of all Bills being disposed 
of by a Grand Committee upstairs ? He 
should like to ask the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) whether he had 
received any complaints about Bills 
passed last Session? If not, it rather 
tended to show that the way those Bills 
were passed through Committee was 
perfectly satisfactory. How was the 
Grand Committee to fail? Was it by 
the work of the Scottish Members being 
set aside? ifthat were to be done, that 
would be very near a Parliamentary 
revolution. Or was it to fail from the 
work of the Scottish Members being eo 
badly done that the House would not 
accept it? He (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 
submitted, upon the whole matter, that 
it would not be wise in the meantime 
to go out of the course followed in the 
past in the appointment of Grand Com- 
mittees. It was an intelligible, sensible, 
and reasonable mode of devolution ; but 
to you to prepose to facilitate the Busi- 
ness for one locality, the discussion on 
which showed that political reasons were 
at the bottom of it, would be to take a 
step which would have a most unfor- 
tunate result on the Business of the 
House. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, he found there 
had been little said by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald) that he required to answer. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said this was a Party question, and that 
the Members of the Liberal Government 
who now supported it, opposed it when 
in Office. He would not enter into con- 
tention on that point. [ Laughter.| No; 
and the reason why was because that 
class of thought had been excluded 
from the debate. For the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to try and make 
out a case of inconsistency against the 
Liberal Front Bench was as ungenerous 
as though he himself had twitted the First 
Lord of the Treasury with his original 
objection tothe Closure, areminder which 
he should have been ashamed to use. It 
was because this was a new experiment 
that they asked it as a tentative measure 
until they saw the result. The whole 
argument for the Grand Committees 
was the block of Business in the House. 
It was because there was a block in 
Scottish Business that they asked that 
the same remedy should be applied as 
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in the case of English Business. There 
could hardly be any doubt that there 
was at the present time considerable 
dissatisfaction and discontent in Scot- 
land as to the treatment measured out 
to legislation affecting that country. 
When they were taunted from opposite 
Benches with being desirous of trying 
experiments, they could not forget that 
on those Benches the proposal had that 
night been accepted of trying the 
experiment of adding agricultural ques- 
tions to those which the General Com- 
mittee upon Trade would have to con- 
sider. Something must be done to 
stay the growing dissatisfaction in Scot- 
land. The satisfaction atthe appointment 
of a Secretary for Scotland had been 
followed by disappointment that the 
person holding that office was in the 
House of Lords, and that he was not in 
the Cabinet. His hon. Friend the 
Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) spoke with 
great force upon the extremely serious 
and significant fact that the Scottish 
Executive was not dependent upon the 
majority, but the minority of the Scot- 
tish Representatives. That was a most 
serious matter ; but what he (Sir George 
Trevelyan) was anxious about was, that 
if they could not get on in the way of 
administration, at any rate let them 
get on in the way of legislation. This 
was a very moderate proposal for the 
purpose of meeting a great amount of 
dissatisfaction. He hoped hon. Members 
would confine their remarks, as the hon. 
and learned Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Finlay) had not done, and as the Lord 
Advocate had not done, to the proposal 
before the House. The hon. and learned 
Member accused the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) with 
having some sinister motive for altering 
his Resolution. The change was made 
with no sinister purpose, but simply 
and solely with the object of placing 
the Resolution before the House in the 
simplest form. It was to give the House 
an opportunity of getting the opinion of 
their Scottish Colleagues on Scottish 
affairs, in a concentrated shape, and 
expressed in a matured form. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said that 
it was the immemorial custom of the 
House to frame its Committees so as 
to represent the political feeling of 
the House. He (Sir George Trevelyan) 
must say he did not think that was the 
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intention in the case of these Grand 
pase an: = their rg the = 
was to ities as far as possible 
out of Qa: per he hoped the Scottish 
Grand Committee would be so consti- 
tuted as to represent Scottish opinion 
on Scottish questions, irrespective of 
politics. The Ghief Secretary was afraid 
of a conflict between the majority of the 
House and the majority of the Reottish 
Members on the Grand Committee. 
He would tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that there was such a conflict constantly 
going on in the House now between the 
majority of Scottish Members and the 
majority of the House; but that contest 
was carried on in a covert and somewhat 
unobserved manner, whereas what they 
wanted to do was to drag the whole 
thing into the light of day. What hap- 
pened now? A Scottish debate took 
place. The Scottish arguments were 
generally not of a sort to fascinate Eng- 
lish Members. English Members left 
the House in great numbers, and if they 
did so for good, the Scottish Members 
would be very well satisfied. But they 
came back again to vote. Illustrations 
of that had occurred recently. On the 
Motion of the hon. Member for the 
College Division of Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) 86 Scotch Members voted for 
it and 11 against it; but that Motion 
was rejected by a majority of the House. 
The next day, on the Crofters’ Amend- 
ment Bill, 36 Members voted one way 
and nine the other, and yet the Scotch 
majority was outvoted by a majority of 
the House. On the same day it dis- 
cussed the method of electing the Scotch 
Parochial Boards, which scarcely any 
English Member could understand, and 
ov, that matter, too, a large majority of 
Scotch Members were outvoted by a 
majority of the House. These were ex- 
amples of what was continually going 
on, and English Members were not 
ashamed of what they did, because 
in those big Divisions they could not 
pick out and identify their Scottish 
Colleagues and see which way they 
went. But it would be a different 
business when the Scottish Members 
were gathered together into a Commit- 
tee room upstairs, and went into the 
details of measures, and those Bills 
came down as the voice of Scotland, so 
far as it could be expressed by the 
Scottish Representatives.. In that case 
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voted so freely against them would 
think twice or thrice before going 
against the undoubted feeling of the 
people of Scotland. The right hon. 

mtleman the Chief Secretary gave 
them a long list of Scottish measures 
passed last Session; but they were a 
poor set of measures indeed, and the 
reason was that the House had not time 
to consider any important ones, and 
was too conscientious to pass important 
measures without considering them. 
One was the Secretary for Scotland Bill. 
He did not hesitate to say that if that 
Bill had gone to a Grand Oommittes it 
would have come out a very different 
one ; but this list was chiefly conspicuous 
for the absence of one Bill—the Scotch 
Universities Bill—which would have 
been worth all the rest put together. It 
was not passed, because the House could 
not find time to discuss it; yet he be- 
lieved it would have passed without a 
Division on the second reading, and 
then would have gone up to a Commit- 
tee, and the Committee would have given 
the time to it which the House could not 
give, and so a Bill would have been 
passed which, as he had said, was worth 
all the rest put together. The right hon. 
Gentleman and he had had one great 
advantage—the advantage of a unique 
administrative experience. They had 
both of them—the right hon. Gentleman 
and himself—been Scottish and Irish 
Secretaries. Now, he should have 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
have hesitated before rejecting this pro- 
posal ; because it was brought forward 
some years ago in the case of Ireland, 
and was rejected. He did not see that 
now it was renewed; but if that pro- 
posal had not been rejected, then he 
must say that the one great cause of 
most of the serious grievances Ireland had 
against this country would have been, if 
not removed, at least greatly mitigated 
—that grievance being that Irish Bills 
concerning Ireland only, on which the 
majority of Irish Members were almost 
unanimous, were not accepted by the 
House. If a Bill for extending the 
municipal franchise in Ireland had been 
referred toan Irish Grand Committee, and 
had then been presented to the House of 


Commons, he felt satisfied that the House 
would not have consented to throw away 
the work of perhaps a third of the Ses- 
sion, but would have passed a Bill to 
remedy one of the greatest grievances of 
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Ireland. As tg the contention of the 
Chief Secretary that these Bills con- 
tained principles which applied likewise 
to England, and that it was unfair to 
accept the Scotch idea with regard to 
these principles, he maintained that if 
it was unfair for Scotch Members to ob- 
tain an ideal of their own which might 
not be palatable to England, it must be 
infinitely harder for Scotland to have 
the English ideal imposed by English 
votes upon Scotland—the weaker coun- 
try, the country which could only in- 
fluence England by example, but could 
impose nothing on her by votes. He 
felt that he had detained them too long 
on a discussion of this kind, and he 
would simply now restate the three 
arguments brought forward by the hon. 
Member for the Partick Division of 
Lanarkshire (Mr. Oraig Sellar). In the 
first place, Scottish views on Scottish 
affairs were overridden by English opi- 
nion. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Wigton (Sir Herbert Maxwell) said 
they ought to pay deference to the views 
of the entire nation. Now, why should 
Scotland defer to the view of the entire 
nation in the matter of the regulation of 
her liquor traffic, or°on the question 
whether she should pay pensions to her 
police? The hon. Member went fur- 


ther, and said they were dealing with | ( 


world-wide questions. Was it credible 
that the hon. Member should think that 
the civilized world cared three-halfpence 
or three bawbees about the question of 
hypothec? If they had this Committee, 
they would then obtain in a finished 
shape the public opinion of Scotland. 
Secondly, there was the question of the 
amount of Business. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Robertson) had done well to show up 
what was called by farce a Scottish Par- 
liament. This Scottish Parliament had 
sat here for a couple of Wednesdays 
only—that was to say, they, a ninth part 
of the Representatives of the Kingdom, 
had about a 90th part of the time, and 
yet people spoke of a Scottish Parlia- 
ment. Then, last and greatest of all, 
there was the growing feeling of dis- 
satisfaction in Scotland. To meet that 
feeling, the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) had brought 
forward a very moderate proposal. He 
(Sir George Trevelyan) would regret if 
it was rejected, and he thought Scotland 
would regret it still more, and would in 
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some respects poms wees vos of the 
ments, and especi some ht 
Setened from Bonches behind Shonda 
favour of its rejection. The way in 
which it was proposed by the Govern- 
ment plan to recognize the nationality 
of Scotland was by putting some four or 
five Scottsih Members on the two Grand 
Committees on Law and Justice, which, | 
eee would not have a Scottish Bill 
efore them once in three years. He and 
his Friends proposed a very different 
plan. They believed it to be an inno- 
cent and salutary remedy, and, at the 
same time, they believed it would re- 
dress a great practical grievance, and 
meet and soothe the genuine feelings of 
the people of eaten, 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University) said, 
he could understand his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan) objecting to Mem- 
bers being taunted with changes of 
opinion; but on this particular subject 
the right hon. Gentleman was free from 
any such imputations, because he did 
not take part in the debate when this 
topic last occupied the attention of the 


House. In 1882, when this question 
was before the House the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 


Mr, W. E. Gladstone) opposed it. He 
(Mr. Raikes) did not wish to attach too 
much importance to that, because, 
although the right hon. Gentleman had 
supported it to-night, the reasons he 
gave for doing so were reasons which he 
passed by, and did not attempt to con- 
travene in 1882. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian then 
reserved to himself the liberty of judg- 
ment which he had been free to exercise. 
and had exercised that right by adopting 
a different line. But the hon. Member 
for the College Division of Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) took a very strong part in 
opposing a kindred proposition on that 
occasion,and Sir EdwardColebrooke,then 
a Liberal Member of the House, objected 
to the provincialism of the Amendment. 
That was not a Party opinion, but was 
one which found an echo in many parts 
of Scotland. He (Mr. Raikes) did not 
believe that the Scottish people were 
really enamoured of a scheme which was 
so much to lower their position in the 
Imperial Legislature. It was important 
to observe the difference between the 
forms of the Motion as it was put upon 
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the Paper, and it was now submitted to 
the House. The Amendment first pro- 

sed was that another Grand Committee 
should be formed on the same micro- 
cosmic principles as the other two, but it 
had been thrown over by its parent for 
one perfectly different. This Grand 
Committee was not to be formed with 
the same limitations as to scope as the 
other Committees, for while only Bills 
relating to law and justice or to trade, 
manufacture, or agriculture, were to be 
sent to Grand Committees, and all other 
Bills were still reserved to the con- 
sideration of the Committee of the whole 
House, this Amendment would give toa 
Scottish Grand Committee the entire 
control of all the Committees on all 
Bills, however important, however revo- 
lutionary might be their character, and 
would exclude from their consideration 
all other Members of the House. It was, 
therefore, proposed to give to that Grand 
Committee attributes and jurisdiction 
entirely different from, and immensely 
exceeding, those given to other Grand 
Committees. But the Amendment carried 
with it other consequences, for this 
Grand Committee would presumably 
contain all the, most prominent and 
leading Members of the House of Com- 
mons who represented Scottish constitu- 
encies, and, therefore, the other Grand 
Committees would be deprived of their 
services. Could a more abnormal and 
more anomalous position be imagined ? 
The only thing resembling it that he 
could imagine was that which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Glasgow 
did so much to save the Irish Members 
from two years ago, when it was pro- 
posed to give the Irish Members exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over Irish affairs, and 
to exclude them from having any part 
in Imperial affairs. The Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member who for- 
merly represented Hereford, but now 
sat for some Scotch borough (Mr. R. T. 
Reid) was altogether different in its 
scope, and had the merit of being more 
logical. The hon. and learned Member 
had proposed to refer the second reading 
of Bills to the Scotch Grand Committee, 
thus removing that stage from the juris- 
diction of the House itself. [Cries of 
“No, no!’?]—— 

Mrz. R. T. REID: I did nothing of 
the kind. 

Mr. RAIKES: True, the a Dog 
was qualified by the words, ‘‘ unless the 
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House should otherwise order,” but the 
hon. Member proposed to delegate to a 
Committee upstairs powers in connec- 
tion with the stage of second reading 
which at present were exercised by the 
whole House. That, he believed, would 
oust the jurisdiction of the House as far 
as second readings were concerned. The 
House was asked to transfer to a Com- 
mittee a jurisdiction which had hitherto 
been exercised informally and with ad- 
vantage by the majority of the Scottish 
Members. Some hon. Members seemed 
to think that Scotland had fared worse 
at the hands of the House of Commons 
than Ireland because there were fewer 
debates upon Scotch matters. The differ- 
ence was that where the Irishmen got 
the debate, the Scotsmen got the mea- 
sures. But under the system which 
revailed in the course of last Session no 
ess than 11 Bills of varying importance 
were passed for the benefit of Scotland. 
His hon. Friend opposite called that a 
poor list, but one of these measures was 
the Technical Education Bill; and, in 
respect of that important subject, Scot- 
land had actually received a boon which 
England could not get. In fact, the 
English Education Bill was sacrificed in 
a great measure to the Scotch Bill. 
Cries of ‘‘No!”] At all events the 
tch Bill was persevered with and the 
English Bill was not. The present 
arrangement with regard to Scotch Bills 
was this, Members representing Scotch 
constituencies found opportunities for 
discussing certain Bills among them- 
selves, they then brought these Bills 
before the Secretary for Scotland, and in 
the end they passed through the House 
after some merely formal debate. He 
was not aware that the fact there was 
was no prolonged discussion in the House 
in any way diminished the value of a 
measure when passed. It had been 
suggested that Scotland was entitled to 
this proposed Grand Committee on local 
grounds. But ifthe proposal were ac- 
ceded to in the case of Scotland, how 
could they resist the demands of other 
parts of the country for similar Com- 
mittees? How refuse Wales or Ireland, 
or even London, Lancashire, or York- 
shire? It was rather remarkable that 
on this ocvasion Scotland should be the 
horse to run for the Separatist stable, 
while Ireland was kept in the back- 
ground. The scheme if logically 
carried out would lead to the absolute 
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disintegration of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. It did not appear to him to be 
compatible with the Parliamentary in- 
stitutions under which we lived. Hon. 
Members ought not willingly to reduce 
the House to the position of a Chamber 
for the acceptance of mere broad prin- 
ciples divorced from all details. To 
adopt proposals of this kind would re- 
duce the House to a mere place of 
academic disputation in regard to broad 
rans and the result would be 

alf a dozen local Parliaments, which 
would, perhaps, enact in every part of 
the country measures absolutely different 
from each other, and make this country 
not a United Kingdom, but rather a 
group of disunited States. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, 
those who opposed the Motion before the 
House evaded the point at issue. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Raikes) for instance, had 
argued against the proposal of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dumfries (Mr. 
R. T. Reid) which was not now before 
the House, and ignoring altogether the 
fact that Scotland had separate laws, a 
separate Church, and separate customs 
and habits, he had endeavoured to show 
a similarity between Scotland and York- 
shire. Seotland suffered from a distinct 
evil under the present system, and that 
evil was that Scotch Business was not 
properly attended to in that House. 
They could not get time to discuss Scotch 
Business, and when Scotch measures 
were produced by the Government, the 
Scotch Members were told to pass them 
at the point of the bayonet—they were 
told that unless they passed them im- 
mediately and without proper time for 
discussion, they would not be passed at 
all. Reference had been made to the 
passing of the Scotch Technical Schools 
Bill; but at the time when that Bill was 
brought forward the Scotch Members 
pointed out that it was ‘quite inade- 
quate, a mere outline sketch of a 
scheme. They were, however, told that 
if they did not dispose of it on that 
Wednesday for which five Bills had 
been put down, it would be dropped. 
This was characteristic of the manner 
in which Scotch Business was conducted 
in that House. Indeed, it must be 
taken as admitted by the language of 
the Government that Scotland in this 
matter had great cause of complaint. 
If a Scotch Grand Committee were 
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appointed it could deal properly with 
Sentech Business. As the Cevebaneit 
did not accept this suggestion, what 
suggestion had they to make to meet 
the present admittedly unsatisfactory 
state of things? Under the new Rules 
of Procedure Scotch Business would fare 
even worse than hitherto. In the first 
place the available time was shortened 
and the opportunities of discussing 
Scotch Bills as heretofore between 12 
o’clock and 3 o’clock in the morning 
would no longer exist. This system of 
devolution would be no relief to Grand 
Committees so far as Scotch Business was 
concerned unless a Scotch Committee was 
appointed. The principle of the system 
of devolution was that Bills should be 
referred to Committees composed of 
Members with special knowledge of the 
subjects with which the Bills respec- 
tively dealt. But what would be the 
advantage of referring Bills dealing with 
Law and Oourts of Justice in Scotland 
to the Law and Justice Grand Com- 
mittee, which would only contain a few 
Scotch Members, and the majority of 
which would know little or nothing 
of the subject? The same argument 
applied to Bills dealing with Scotch 
agriculture andcommerce. Of a Grand 
Committee consisting of 75 Members, 
only about eight would be Scotch Mem- 
bers. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) let the cat out of the bag 
when he said the reason that the Go- 
vernment objected to the plan of a 
Scotch Grand Committee was that it 
would interfere with the balance of 
Parties in the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that he 
stated nothing of the kind. He said 
that to appoint a Scotch Committee 
would be anew departure ; that hitherto 
Committees of this House had been ar- 
ranged with the balance of Parties cor- 
responding with the balance of Parties in 
the House, and that it would be a very 
serious thing to depart from that ar- 
rangement. 

rk. BRYCE said, the practice re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
only a plied to Select Committees, and 
not to Grand Committees. Thejright hon. 
Gentleman had pointed out that a Bill 
might pass through the Scotch Grand 
Committee in a shape unacceptable to 
the Government, and had argued that 
the Government, which were supported 
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by a —— consisting mainly of 
em embers, ought not to allow a 
Bill to pass unless it conformed to their 
views. The Scotch Members claimed to 
have the legislation for Scotland passed 
which the people of Scotland wanted, 
whether the Ministry, supported by an 
English majority, wished it or not. No 
doubt the Government would be justified 
in the case of a Scotch Bill which raised 
wide political issues in withholding it 
from the Grand Committee, and in 
having its Committee stage disposed of 
in Committee of the whole House, and 
this was provided for by the words of 
the hon. and learned Member for Dum- 
fries’s Motion, ‘‘ unless the House shall 
otherwise order,” 

Mr. RAIKES said, he would point 
out that there were no such words in the 
Motion then before the House. 

Mr. BRYOE said, that made no differ- 
ence, because the House, of course, 
possessed the inherent power of keeping 
any Bill for discussion in the House 
itself. On Bills raising wide political 
issues, no doubt the Government of the 
day might be justified in exercising a 
veto; but on ordinary Bills it was not 
the liking or dislike of the Government 
that should prevail. The claim he put 
forward related to Bills raising no vital 
political issue, but relating to matters 
so peculiarly and distinctively Scotch that 
the wishes of the Scotch people ought 
to be suffered to prevail. Hitherto the 
question of reconciling the conflicting 
claims of the Scottish majority and the 
general majority in the delicate matter 
of Scotch legislation had only been 
temporarily solved by the Government 
being willing to give way to the strong 
expression of Scotch opinion. That was 
what Scotch Members desired to see 
recognized as therule. The Grand Com- 
mittees which sat a few years ago did not 
discuss the Bills submitted to them in a 
partizan spirit. All the Seotch Members 
asked for was that Scotch Bills should 
be considered by a Grand Committee in 
similar spirit. They believed it would 
be a at service to the country to 
allow Scotch Members to advance their 
own measures in their own way. They 
might try the experiment of sending 
Scottish Bills of a non-Party character 
to a Grand Committee, and the House 
might reserve for its own consideration 
such Scottish Bills as they thought were 
not fit for the Grand Committee. If the 
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House refused, he was bound to say he 
had considerable apprehensions of the 
result. This was a very temperate and 
moderate proposal. It was one which 
could not do much harm, and which 
could be revoked at any moment. The 
Government ought to know that there 
was a feeling growing up in Scotland 
that the majority of the Sse of Com- 
mons was claiming too much authority 
over distinctively Scotch measures. There 
was a growing feeling that some special 
rovision must be made for Scotland. 
otch Members asked the Government 
to satisfy that demand while it was still 
in a tender stage. Let not the Govern- 
ment aggravate Scotch feeling as they 
had aggravated Irish feeling. Let them 
take warning from the example of Ire- 
land. Let the Government give a rea- 
sonable attention to the demands which 
the Scotch people made, believing that, 
with the practical good sense which 
characterized the nation, they would not 
ask more if they could get some prac- 
tical measure like this to satisfy their 
reasonable desires. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, he thought a few words might be 
of use to call the attention of the House 
exactly to what they were asked to vote 
upon. He had heard the last speech or 
two with considerable surprise, and he 
would like to compare the arguments of 
the Speakers with the exact proposal 
before the House. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) proposed to add to the Reso- 
lution on the Paper the words— 

‘* That there be added another standing Com- 
mittee for the consideration of all Bills relating 
to Scotch Business only.”’ 

He submitted that the addition of the 
words would leave the matter exactly 
where it stood before—that was to say, 
that the additional Standing Committee 
would be similarly constituted and sub- 
ject to the same Rules as the others. 
That was the sense in which it was sup- 

rted by the hon. Gentleman the 

ember for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), 
who said distinctly that he could not 
support the proposal unless he under- 
stood that it was a proposal for a Com- 
mittee of the same nature as the other 
Standing Committees now proposed to 
be revived. The hon. Gentleman said 
he would not accept a Committee ex- 
clusively formed of Scotch Members, or 
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a Committee containing a preponde- 
rating number of Scotch Members. 
Again, the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone) was conceived in the 
same sense, and it was to such a Com- 
mittee only as the Member for Bedford 
indicated, that the right hon. Gentleman 
gave his adhesion. The argument, 
therefore, of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite fell entirely to the ground, and 
the cases which he had adduced would 
not be touched at all by the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, which 
applied only to Bills which had sur- 
vived the general sense of the House, 
and gone for consideration before that 
Grand Oommittee. The hon. Member 
for Kirkealdy apparently did not under- 
stand the words of the Standing Order 
with regard to the constitution of Grand 
Committees. The Standing Committees 
were to be nominated, and the numbers 
were to be appointed by the Committee 
of Selection which should have regard 
to the class of Bills committed to such 
Committees and to the composition of 
the House; so that the Scotch Members 
on the proposed Committee would only 
get their quota of the whole. Again, 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) was in error in 
speaking only of the proportion of 8} 
Scotch Members ; because it was in the 
power of the Committee of Selection to 
add another 15 Members to serve on the 
Grand Committees for the consideration 
of any Bill. If a Scotch Bill, therefore, 
were referred, there would no doubt be 
added 15 Scotch Members, so that there 
would be 23 Members representing 
Scotland on the Committee whenever a 
Scotch Bill was referred. The whole 
question was whether they should for 
the purpose of the devolution of Busi- 
ness set up Grand Committees to which 
Bills read a second time should be re- 
ferred for further discussion. The system 
of devolution which they had adopted 
rae on the principle of referring 

ills to Grand Committees according to 
the class to which such Bills belonged. 
It was now proposed to introduce a new 
class and refer Bills on the principle of 
their local application. It was a plea 
for the further and fuller consideration 
of Bills which had been discussed in the 
House and which discussion had been con- 
sidered adequate. If the meaning of the 
Amendment was that when other means 
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of considering Bills were exhausted, he 
saw no difficulty in accepting the pro- 
posal. But he could only aceept it if other 
means of consideration were exhausted, 
because he thought the principle mis- 
chievous and inferior as compared with 


the existing Rule. He preferred that 
Bills should be considered with regard 
to the subjects with which they dealt. 
He would rather, for instance, have a 
Seotch Liquor Bill considered with an 
English Liquor Bill, and the same with 
regard to a Bill on Scotch Education. 
[ Cries of “‘Oh, Oh!” ] The murmurs 
which he heard, he ventured to say, 
were murmurs of provincialism ; and he 
thought Scotch legislation might be im- 
proved by having its Bills referred to 
Grand Committees in the way he had 
indicated. It was said that Scotch 
Business had a right to receive sufficient 
attention at the hands of the House; 
but it was yet to be proved that Scotch 
Bills considered with English Bills by 
Grand Committees would not receive 
due attention. He saw no reason why 
they should not have three or four 
Standing Committees. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Bedford had assented to 
the principle that in the case of say a 
Scotch Education Bill, 15 Scotch Mem- 
bers would be added to the Grand Com- 
mittee who considered the Bill. If the 
House was driven by necessity to these 
local provisions, let them be accepted, but 
only then. At present, they were not so 
driven, because they had not tried the 
experiment of Grand Committees on a 
sufficiently large scale. Let the plan 
have a fair trial, and if it failed, it would 
be time enough to fall back on the pre- 
sent proposal, which he regarded as an 
inferior process. 

De. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
would not occupy more than a minute 
or two. He was going to support the 
Government, because he preferred that 
the House should mutilate and muddle 
Scottish Business. He preferred that 
Scottish opinion should be over-ridden 
by ill-informed English opinions. He 

referred that the constitution of the 
ttish Church should be decided by 
English Episcopalians and Irish Roman 
Catholics, because he thought the solu- 
tion proposed was no solution of the 
question at all. The Union of Scotland 
with England was like the union of a 
race horse with a cart horse. The hon. 
and learned Member for Inverness (Mr. 















Finlay) looked upon Scotland as a 
parish, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 
looked upon it as a municipality or a 
county. In Scotland they were over- 
taxed, and treated with niggardliness 
and meanness. There was strong dis- 
satisfaction, and he wished that dissatis- 
a to Ber 
way when thei ney oO —— ouse 
to fe with pare age uestions became 
manifest was to have Scottish Business 
transacted in Scotland by a Scottish 
Parliament and a Scottish Executive. 


Question put. 


The House divéded :—Ayes 137; Noes | S 


214; Majority 77. 
AYES. 
Abraham, W. (Lime- tte rt. hn. H. H. 


rick, W.) Gi A 
Acland, A. H. D. Gladstone, F H. J. 
Acland, 0, T, D. Grey, 
Anderson, Cc. H. Gul 

uith, H. H. Hal ine, 43 3B. 

Barbour, W. B. Harrington, E. 
Biggar, J. G. Harris, M. 
Bolton, T. D. Hayden, L. P. 
Bright, W. L. Hayne, CO. Seale- 
Broadhurst, H. Hooper, J. 
Brown, A. L. Hunter, W. A. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. Jacoby, J. A. 
Bryce, J. Joicey, J. 
Buchanan, T. R. Kilbride, D 
Burt, T. Lawson, H. L. W. 
Caldwell, J.  ¥ right hon. G. 
Cameron, C. 
Cameron, J. M. Lovie Zz. ?. 
Campbell, H. Lockwood, F. 
Campbell-Bannerman, M‘Arthur, W. A. 

right hon. H. M‘Donald, P. 
Carew, J. L. M‘Ewan, = 
Causton, R. K. M‘Lagan, P 
Cavan, Earl of M‘Laren, w. 8. B. 
Channing, F. A. Mahony, P. 
Colman, J. J. Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Commins, A. Story- 
Conway, M. Menzies, R. 8. 
Cossham, H. Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Cox, J. R. Morley, rt.‘hon. J. 
Cozens-Hardy, H. H. Morley, A 
Craig, J. Mundella, rt. hon. A. 
om W. R. J. sal oe 

rilly, D Murphy, W. M. 
Deasy, J. Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Dillon, J. Nolan, J. 
Dill ,L. L. O’Brien, J. F. X 
Duff, 'W. O’Brien, P. 
Ellis, J. O’Brien, P. J 
Ellis, T. E. O’Connor, A 
Esslemont, P. O'Connor, J 
Farquharson, Dr. R. O’ Kelly, J. 
Fenwick, C. Parnell, 0. S 
Ferguson, B.C. Munro- Pease, A. E. 
Finucane, J. Pickersgill, E. H. 
Firth, J. F. B. Pinkerton, J 
Flower, Cc. Playfair, right hon 
Foley, P. J. Sir L. 


, Sir W. B. Plowden, Sir W. 0. 
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Power, P. J. 3 J. 
Price, T. P. Sullivan, D. 
Provand, A. D Summers, W. 
Quinn, T. Sutherland, A. 
Rathbone, W. Trevelyan, right hon. 
Reed, R. T. Sir G. O. 
Rendel, S. Tuite, J. 
Roberts, J. Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Roberts, J. B. Waddy, 8. D. 
E. Lee R. oe 
. armington, 
Rollit, Sir A. K. Wayman, T. 
oe, Sir H. E Whitbread, S. 
Rowlands, J. Will, J. 8. 
Russell, T. W. Williams, A. J. 
Schwann, C0. E Williamson, S. 
Shi ,I-D Wilson, H. J. 
Smith, S. Wilson, I. 
Spencer, hon. C. R Winterbotham, A. B 
tack, J. Woodhead, J. 
Stanhope, hon. P. J 
Stevenson, TELLERS, 
Stevenson, J. O. Campbell, Sir G. 
Stewart, H. Crawford, D. 
NOES. 
Addison, J. E. W. Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Agg-Gardner, J.T. Clark, Dr. G. B 
Ainslie, W. G. Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 
Allsopp, hon. G. CO. W. AN. 
Allsopp, hon. P. Coghill, D. H. 
Ambrose, W. Colomb, Capt. J. 0. R. 


Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Baden-Powell, Sir G. 
8. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Baird, J. G. A 
Balfour, rt. =. A.J. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Baring, Viscount 
Baring, T. C. 
Barry, A. H. Smith- 
ey, G. OC. T. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, Sir E. 
Baumann, A. A. 
Beach, right hon. Sir 
M. E. Hicks- 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beadel, W. J. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C 
Bentinck, W. G. C. 
Bickford-Smith, W. 
Bigwood, J. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. 
Bolitho, T. B. 
Bond, G. H. 
Bonsor, H. C. O. 
Borthwick, Sir A. 
— hon. W. St. 


Brookfield, A. M. 
Bruce, Lord H. 
Burghley, Lord 
Campbell, J. A. 
Carmarthen, Marq. of 
Chamberlain, R. 
Charri , 8. 
Churchill, rt. hn. Lord 
R. H. 8. 


Commerell, Adml. Sir 
J.E 


Compton, F. 
Corbett, A. C. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cotton, os E. T. D. 
rare 
Crossman, Gen, Sir W. 
Currie, Sir D, 
Curzon, hon. G. N. 
Dalrymple, Sir C. 
Darling, C. J. 
De Cobain, E. S. W. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
De belka~ 1, Baron H. 
Dixon, G. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Donkin, R. 8. 
Dorington, Sir J. E. 
Dugdale, J. S. 
Duncan, Colonel F. 
Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W. H. 


Ebrington, Viscount 

ows -Moss, T. C. 
wing, Sir A. O. 

Eyre, Colonel H. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 


Fielden, T, 
Finlay, R. B. 

— W. H. 
Fitagerald, R. U. P. 
Folkestone, right hon. 

Viscount 
Forwood, A. B. 
Fowler, Sir R. N. 
Fraser, General ©. C, 


Pulion, IF. 
[ Fourth Night. 
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Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A. E. , 


Goldsworthy, Major 
General W. T. 
Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gray, 0. W. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grotrian, F. B. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hambro, Col. C. J. T. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F 


Hamilton, Lord E. 


Hartington, Marquess 
of 

Havelock - Allan, Sir 
H. M 


Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 


Heaton, J. H. 

Heneage, right hon. E 

Herbert, hon. 8. 

Hill, right hon. Lord 
A.W 


Hill, Colonel E. 8. 
Hoare, E. B. 


Hozier, J. H. C. 

Hughes, Colonel E. 

mY - Hallett, Col. 
C. 


Hunt, F. 8. 
Hunter, Sir W. G. 
Isaacs, L. H. 
Isaacson, F. W. 
Jackson, W. L. 
James, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Jardine, Sir R. 
Jarvis, A. W. 
Jeffreys, A. F. 
Johnston, W. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kerans, F. 
King, H. 8. 
Knowles, L. 
Lafone, A. 
Laurie, Colonel R. P. 
Lawrence, W. F. 
Legh, T. W. 
Lewisham, right hon 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
Long, W. H. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
pe ae : 
ymington, Viscoun' 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
Macdonald, rt. hon. J. 
H. A. 


M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
Madden, D. H. 
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JOOMMONS} 
Makins, Colonel W. T. It being Midnight, the Debate on 
oe - J. W. | the Main Question, as amended, stood 
Marriott, rt. hn. W.'T. | #djourned. 
Marea Nir HE H.| Debate to be resumed Zo-morrow. 
ae ly apd MOTIONS. 


Northcote, hon. Sir 
H.S8 


Norton, R. 

Paget, Sir R. H. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Pelly, Sir L. 

Penton, Captain F. T. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Powell, F. 8. 

Raikes, right hon. H. 
‘+O 


Rankin, J. 

Rasch, Major F. C. 
Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 
Robinson, B. 

Round, J. 

Russell, Sir G. 

Salt, T. 

Saunderson, Col. E. J. 
Sellar, A. C. 
Seton-Karr, H. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, W. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
— right hon. W. 





Smith, A. 
neer, J. E. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stanley, E. J 
Stephens, H. C. 
Stewart, M. J. | 
Sutherland, T. 
Sykes, O. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Taylor, F. 
Temple, Sir R. 
Thorburn, W. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. : 
Trotter, H. J. 
Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Waring, Colonel T. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
West, Colonel W. CO. 
Weymouth, Viscount 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 





eiuleres 
DISTRESS FOR RENT (DUBLIN) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Murphy, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the levying of Distress for Rent, 
and for the execution of small debts,in the cityof 
Dublin, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Murphy, 
Mr. Johnston, Mr. Dwyer Gray, Mr. T.D. Sul- 
livan, Captain M‘Calmont, and Mr. T. Har- 
rington. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 159.] 


STEAM BOILERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Provand, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to, and provide for the com- 
pulsory examination of, Steam Boilers, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Provand, Mr. Octavius 
V. Morgan, and Mr. William Abraham. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 160.] 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS ACT (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dugdale, Bill to amend 
“ The Reformatory Schools Act, 1866,’’ ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Dugdale, Mr. Whit- 
more, Mr. Wharton, Mr. Curzon, Mr. Dixon, 
and Mr. Mark Stewart. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 161.] 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
7 after Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 7th March, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commrrrees — Rating 
and Valuation (Scotland), nominated, De- 
bates and Proceedings in Parliament, ap- 
pointed and nominated. 

Puntic Bitts—Second Reading— Mining Leases 
(Cornwall and Devon) * [114]; Solicitors 
(Ireland) * [140], 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—-79—— 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (RULES OF 

PROCEDURE). — XIII. — STANDING 
COMMITTEES.—RESOLUTION. 

[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [FIFTH NIGHT. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 

Debate on Main Question, as amended, 


‘* That the Resolutions of the House of the 
1st December, 1882, relating to the Constitu- 
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tion and Proceedings of Standing Committees 
for the Consideration of Bills ting to Law, 
and Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure, 
and to Trade, Shipping, and Manufactures, be 
revived, and that e shall include Agricul- 
ture and Fishing.—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon), in rising to move at the end of 
the Rule to add the following words :— 

‘That there be another Grand Committee, 
similarly constituted, and subject to the same 
rules, the Members for Wales and Monmouth- 
shire being Members of such Committce, for 
the consideration of all Bills relating to Wales 
which may, by order of the House in each case, 
be committed to it,” 
said, he did not propose to detain the 
House long, as the principle of the 
Resolution had undergone a very full 
discussion yesterday on the Scotch Reso- 
lution. He would only mention that 
Wales was in a very different position 
from Scotland in regard to legislation ; 
because Scotland managed to get 14 
public Bills passed through the House 
last year, whereas Wales was not even 
allowed to pass one; not even a mea- 
sure for technical education,f{which Scot- 
land got, but which the Principality 
required far more than Scotland. It 
was proposed in 1878 by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
in Committee of the Business of the 
House, in a draft Report prepared by the 
hon. Member— 

“That whenever any public Bill relating 
exclusively to the affairs of either England, Ire- 
land, or Scotland has been read a second time 
it shall be referred, unless otherwise directed 
by the House, to a Committee consisting of the 
Members representing counties and places in 
England if the Bill relates to England, or of 
the Members representing Ireland or Scotland 
respectively if the Bill relates to Ireland or 
Scotland. Such Bill shali not be afterwards 
considered in Committee of the Whole House, 
unless specially ordered, but shall be considered 
on Report in the whole House.’’ 


Those who had carefully watched what 
had gone on in England since that Reso- 
lution was proposed would see that if 
the suggestion it contained, modified 
perhaps in its exact form, had been 
adopted, most of the present difficulties 
with Ireland and other parts of the 
Kingdom would have been got over. 
He believed that a great many of those 
difficulties had arisen of late years, 
not so much from indisposition on the 
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san of the House to give to Ireland, 
cotland, and Wales the | ion 
they required, but the delay which had 
been caused owing to an absolute want 
of time for considering carefully the de- 
tails of the measures adopted to meet 
the wants of those countries, and the 
absence of local knowledge in the House 
generally, to enable them to be dealt 
with. Owing to that delay, remedies 
which, by their subsequent adoption by 
the House were proved to be right, had 
come too late to prevent disorder, suffer- 
ing, and even crime. It was admitted 
that the House could not attend ade- 
quately to the Business before it with- 
out some form of division of labour, and 
surely the best division of labour was to 
leave the adjustment of the details in 
Committee to those who were really inte- 
rested in the question and understood it 
best. His Resolution would take no 
real power from the House. It would 
simply save to the House the time now 
~~ pe in discussing the details of a 
ill, and it would enable the House on 
the Report stage to discuss those essen- 
tial principles on which it was necessary 
that the opinions of the House should 
be expressed. It was evident that both 
in Wales and Scotland, as well as in 
Ireland, there had grown up of late a 
great deal of bitterness of feeling from 
what was considered to be the neglect 
of Welsh and Scotch Business, and he 
thought the House should give some 
facilities and provide some practical 
means of carrying out special legislation 
for the different parts of the country. 
In the proposal he made there was no 
intention to confine the Members of the 
Committee to Wales. On the contrary, 
at least one-half would be taken from 
the House generally. He believed that 
was a matter of considerable import- 
ance and value, because not only would 
the Grand Committee have upon it a 
number of experienced Members, but it 
would bring the Committee more in 
touch with the House, and render it 
much more influential in carrying out 
the Resolutions of the Committee. Both 
on the ground of justice and on the 
und of expediency, he hoped the 
ouse would accept the Resolution, and 
he would only add that, though he 


admitted that Scotland had a sort of 
customary right to claim an appointment 
of such a Standing Committee, yet it 
was far more necessary for Wales, be- 
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cause that Principality had not so large 
@ representation ae House, and had 
not, asScotland had, a Parliamentary Se- 
cretary of State to represent their griev- 
ances and enforce attention to their 
wants. With these brief observations, 
he would move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) said, he rose to second the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. He 
had listened with very close attention 
to nearly all the speeches which were 
delivered last night on the Resolution 
of the hon. Member for Kirkealdy (Sir 
George Campbell), and he felt bound 
to say that nearly every one of the 
arguments in that speech could be 
repeated with greater force in favour 
of the proposal of hie hon. Friend. As 
things now stoed Scotchmen it was ad- 
mitted did sometimes get what they 
wanted; Welshmen never did. It was 
stated by the Postmaster General, last 
night, that last Session 11 Scotch Bills 
were passed into law; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had understated the case, 
because the actual number was 14. How 
many Welsh Bills were passed, and how 
many Welsh Bills were even discussed ? 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan) complained yesterday 
that Scotch Business only appropiated 
to itself 1-90th part of the time of the 
House; but Welsh Business did not 
oecupy 1-900th, or 1-9,000th part of the 
time of the House, and he thought the 
explanation was that which had just 
been given by his hon. Friend—namely, 
that the Scotch people were represented 
in the Executive. They had a Scotch 
Secretary of State, who was usually, 
although not at present, a Member of 
the Cabinet; they had a very able Lord 
Advocate and a Solicitor General, on 
whom they could put pressure; and, 
further, two of the very ablest and most 
active Members of the Government were 
also Scotchmen born. In the last Go- 
vernment no less than six Members of 
the Liberal Cabinet were either Scoteh, 
or Members for Scotch constituencies. 
But whoever heard of a Welsh Cabinet 
Minister? He (Mr. Osborne Morgan) 
had looked carefully through bygone lists, 
and, with the single exception of Sir 
George Lewis (who, though he sat for 
a Welsh constituency, was only a Here- 


fordshire man), there did not appear to 
Mr, Rathbone 
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have been one since the time of Lord 
Chancellor Jeffries, who was not, it must 
be confessed, a very brilliant specimen 
of his nationality. He hoped the Scotch 
Members would excuse him if he said 
that Welsh Nationality was much more 
marked and likely to be more enduring 
than Scotch Nationality. They had a 
language and literature of their own ; 
Scotchmen had only an accent, or, at 
most, a dialect. Not only so; but to 
judge from what was stated yesterday, 
the Scotchmen were not at all practically 
unanimous on the subject. As the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy said, the differ- 
ence between Scotland and Wales was 
that Scotland had her own system of 
law, whereas Wales, in that respect, was 
amalgamated with England, of which it 
was politically a part. That was an 
argument more worthy of a lawyer than 
of a statesman. They did not want a 
separate system of legislation suitable to 
the peculiar circumstance of Wales. 
Thanks te an hon. Member behind him, 
Wales, some four or five years ago, ob- 
tained a separate Bill for closing public- 
houses on Sunday, and that Act was 
working so well that there were half-a- 
dozen English counties which desired 
that the same provisions should be ap- 
plied to them. What did the proposition 
contain and the Resolution amount to, 
and what harm could it possibly do? 
There were five Welsh Bills on the Order 
Book standing for second reading, in- 
cluding two Intermediate Education Bills 
and one Land Bill. What hevm could 


arise from referring them to a Committee 
on which the Welsh Members should be 


represented? It would have been a 
different thing if the House were asked 
to refer these Bills to Welsh Members 
only. There were 34 Members for 
Wales and Monmouthshire, and those 
34 constituted exactly 1-20th of the 
whole House of Commons. They would, 
therefore, only be entitled to four Mem- 
bers, together with 15 “‘ experts,”’ in all 
19, or about one-fourth. ‘That number 
was not enough to swamp or override, 
though it might legitimately influence 
and instruct, on purely Welsh questions, 
English and Scotch Members, who were 
lamentably ignorant of Welsh language, 
literature, habits, and feelings. This was 
a very important question, indeed, for 
every day the me feeling was growing 
in the Principality that the lish 
Members knew very little of Wales. 
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He had often heard it stated that owi 

to their infatuated ignorance of W 
the English Members knew far more of 
the affairs of foreign countries than they 
knew of the affairs of this part of their 
own country. That was their misfortune, 
and not their fault. He could not help 
thinking that if some 30 or 40 Engli 
Members were taken from the opposite 
side of the House, mixed up together, 
and well shaken, so to speak, with 
19 Members from Wales, it would ope- 
rate as a salutary educational process 
in enabling them to rub off some 
of their ignorance. He had spoken 
of non-political questions; he hardly 
liked to refer to the burning question 
of Disestablishment. He knew the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General was quite ready to get up and 
say that he was letting the cat out of 
the bag; but he failed to see even on 
that question why it could not be dis- 
cu upstairs if their opponents ap- 
preciated it (as they doubtless would) 
with fair and open minds. After atime 
hon. Members might be brought to see, 
even on that subject, the error of their 
ways, and much useless friction and 
time might be saved the House of 
Commons. He thought the experi- 
ment was well worth trying. This was 
not a Home Rule question. On the 
contrary, it was a motion which was cal- 
culated to take off the whole edge of 
Home Rule, and, upon that ground, he 
ventured to claim the vote of every 
Unionist Liberal and Conservative who 
sat in that House. The hon. gentle- 
man the Member for Dundee (Mr. 
E. Robertson) said, yesterday, that 
he did not want to see a one-horse Par- 
liament sitting in Ediuburgh. He (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) did not want to see 
a one-horse Parliament sitting at Car- 
narvon. He did not think that any 
sensible Welshman, however strong a 
Home Ruler he might be with regard 
to Ireland, wished to see Home Rule 
established in Wales in the same sense. 
The House would, however, if they re- 
fused this Amendment, drive the Welsh 
people, as they had driven the Irish 
people before, in the direction of Home 
Rule. It was because he did not want 
Home Rule, and did not think that it 
would be beneficial to Wales, that he 
urged the House to accept the Amend- 
ment. What Wales wanted was fair 
play and justice, and they did not get it. 
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Amendment proposed, 
At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“« That there be another Grand Committee, simi- 


py Paar ooeig am and subject to the same rules, 
the Members for Wales and Monmouthshire be- 
ing Members of such Committee, for the con- 
sideration of all Bills relating to Wales which 
may, by order of the House, in each case, be 
committed to it.’’—(Mr. Rathbone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, he 
thought he might, perhaps, be allowed 
to look at this matter from a general 
point of view, seeing that he was not 
a Welshman, although he represented 
a Welsh constituency. “His knowledge 
of Wales was com tively recent ; but 
he would give the House the strong 
impression made upon him as to the 
necessity of getting a more true expres- 
sion of Welsh feeling in that House, 
Since he had been a Welsh Repre- 
sentative, ~ had become gt of the 
existence of a very stro eeling in 
favour of special Welsh legislation 
among the indigenous population of the 
Principality, and he had come to sym- 
pathize more than he ever did before 
with the reasonable and earnest demands 
made by the people of Wales, who had 
hardly any voice in the Imperial Parlia- 
meat anti within the last few years. He 

with his right hon. and learned 
Friend who had just sat down that 
Welsh Nationality was a very distinct 
and well marked fact, much more 
marked than Scotch Nationality, and he 
said so, though he (Mr. Smith) was a 
Scotchman himself. They were of a 
different race, with a different language, 
and possessing an ancient literature of 
their own, and local traditions, alto- 
ether different from those of the Eng- 
ish people. They had also excellent 
qualities which differed in some respects 
from those of the English people. The 
were not without their faults, but all 
that they required was to have afforded 
them by the legislation of that House 
a more distinct expression of the reason- 
able demands of Welsh Nationality. He 
ventured to say that unless some expres- 
sion was given to it, Parliament would 
find itself confronted with a growing 
demand for Home Rule for Wales. He 
agreed with his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for East Denbigh- 
shire(Mr. Osborne Morgan), whothought 
it was not desirable to feed that demand, 
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and that it would be much better to con- 
cede what Wales demanded without 
driving her intoagitation for Home Rule, 
or encouraging a tendency towards sepa- 
ratism. The true way of complying with 
their demands was to give them a rea- 
sonable channel through which their 
opinions could be expressed in that 
House. He thought the proposal of 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Arfon Division of Carnarvonshire (Mr. 
Rathbone) contained a moderate and 
reasonable demand. If adopted it would 
make English and Scotch Members 
familiar with the points of view from 
which the Welsh Members regard Welsh 
questions ; and, on the other hand, the 
Welsh Members would be able to count 
on the sympathy, support, and intelli- 
gence of a sae Boog e section of the 
House. He spoke as one desirous of 
soothing down national asperities, and 
sere as far as possible, a kindly 
eeling among all classes of the Welsh 
inhabitants. By refusing this moderate 
demand they would only drive the Welsh 
ple towards separatism. There ex- 
isted great suffering in Wales at the 
resent moment. The land system of 
ales was quite different from the land 
y nome in England. There existed in 
that country a t number of small 
occupiers, more like the small farmers 
in Ireland than the large farmers of Eng- 
land. They had been driven to the wall 
by high rents and hard times; and, 
certainly, the land system of Wales was 
such that it demanded a very different 
treatment from that of England and Scot- 
land. A Committee of this kind would 
be able to place these questions before 
the House and the country; and it was, 
therefore, in the interests of peace and 
concord that he supported the very 
moderate proposal of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Arfon Division of 
Oarnarvonshire. 

Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford) said, 
he hoped the Members for Wales would 
excuse him for interposing for a moment 
in the debate; but he wanted to point 
out what the effect of the Amendment 
would be if it were carried. He thought 
it had been a little misapprehended and 
misunderstood by hon. enti It 
was proposed to appoint another Grand 
Committee, similarly constituted to those 
already sanctioned. In order to avoid 
any mistake, he wished to point out that 
the Committee of Selection acting under 


Mr. 8. Smith 
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that Order would, in the first place, 
make the =. Neg Committee a strict 
mihiature of the House, re ing a 
due proportion of all Partion; and aher 
that the Committee of Selection would 
be entitled to add 15 specialists, who, in 
the case of Welsh Bills, undoubtedly 
ought to be Members from Wales. 
What would be the effect of that? The 
effect would be that the Members for 
Wales would be at least five times as 
strong collectively on the Committee as 
they could be at any time in the House. 
It would give them an immense acces- 
sion of strength in debate before a Com- 
mittee compared to what they would 
have in the House. He hoped the 
House would not go away with the idea 
that the one thing desirable was to force 
the Bill through this Committee. The 
object of appointing Grand Committees 
was to relieve the House of too much 
Business, and was so to thresh out Bills 
that, when they came back to the House, 
there would be a reasonable prospect of 
their being accepted. He submitted to 
the House that, if this very moderate 
oe gee were carried, and if they only 

ad a Grand Committee with 15 spe- 
cialists upon it, they would be able to 
shape any Bill in the direction of their 
own wishes, interests, and views. It 
would not, however, be desirable, in a 
Committee of that sort, that they should 
frame their Bills solely in reference to 
Welsh ideas and Welsh interests; but 
that they should so frame them as to get 
them accepted by the whole House. If 
that very moderate idea prevaiied among 
Welsh Members, and he thought it did, 
he was lost in ustonishment to imagine 
how the Government could bring them- 
selves to oppose it. Such a Grand Com- 
mittee would act only in the same way 
as an existing Standing Committee 
would act if Welsh Members were put 
upon it. What was the danger that the 
Government apprehended? He did see 
a very great danger looming before 
them. They had heard last night, and 
they had heard that day, that although 
the Seotch and Welsh Members were 
not desirous of Home Rule for Scotland 
and Wales, yet they were being pushed 
very fast in that direction, and it must 
be remembered that they were sur- 
rounded by eager spirits only too anxious 
to urge them and press them on in that 
direction. If the Government persisted 
in their point-blank refusal to consider 











this question—if professing, as they did, 
sg desire to listen to Scotland and 
ales, they still refused the only prac- 
ticable proposal ever made for giving a 
real hearing to the Members for Wales, 
then he could only say that they were 
seized with that dementia which they 
were told possessed those who. were 
doomed to destruction. 
Coroner OORNWALLIS WEST 
(Denbigh, W.) said, that notwithstand- 
ing the admirable speech which they had 
just heard from the hon. Member for 
edford (Mr. Whitbread), he could per- 
ceive that any good result to Wales 
from adopting this proposal was very 
problematical. At the present moment 
a Committee sat every fortnight or three 
weeks, consisting of the Members from 
Wales, to discuss all Bills that were 
brought beforethe House,and he thought 
the Welsh Members ought to be satisfied 
if a proportion according to their num- 
bers were added to the Grand Com- 
mittees proposed by the Government. 
After the exhaustive debate last night 
on the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), he 
thought his hon. Friend the Member for 
the Arfon Division of Carnarvonshire 
(Mr. Rathbone) would have done wisely 
to have withdrawn his Amendment. If 
the proposal to have a separate and ter- 
ritorial Committee for Scotland was con- 
sidered unnecessary, surely it was much 
more so in regard to Wales. They knew 
that the judicial system in Scotland was 
completely different ; whereas the system 
of law for England and Wales was pre- 
cisely the same. There was no differ- 
ence either in regard to land tenure or 
anything else between Wales and Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding what hon. Mem- 
bers around him, who were not con- 
nected with Wales or possessed property 
there, but had only been invited to con- 
test Welsh constituencies, might say, 
he had lived in Wales the greater part 
of his life, and he maintained that there 
was practically no difference whatever 
as to the tenure of land in the Princi- 
pality and in England. He had been 
much surprised at the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan) last night. The 
right hon. Gentleman laid down that 
local majorities should have complete 
control over local legislation. Such a 
principle would be fatal to our present 
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Parliamentary and he could 


not conceive how, {if it ‘was to be 


carried out, the present 
liamentary system could 
had hoped it would do, for a 
generations to come. Wh 
subjects to be commi 
re of pe Mem 
were subjects of very t 
—namely, education, the land, a 
the Church. He acknowledged that the 
uestion of education as applied to 
ales might, to a certain extent, be 
different from that applied to the rest of 
the Kingdom ; but in regard to the land 
and the Church, there were great prin- 
ciples at stake, and those great principles 
must be brought under the united con- 
sideration of the Parliament of this 
country. So far as the land was con- 
cerned, many wild propositions for dis- 
possessing the owners of land in favour 
of those who had none were made. In 
regard to the Church there was the ques- 
tion of Disestablishment, to which he 
had always acceded; but there was 
another and more alarming proposal for 
the entire disendowment of the Church. 
Surely, questions such as those should 
not only be originated in the House, but 
be thoroughly threshed out there and 
nowhere else. It would be greatly to be 
deprecated if any legislative discussion 
should take place between Wales and 
England. It was because he believed 
that Wales was too provincial as it was, 
that he should prefer that instead of 
English Members going upon Welsh 
Committees, that Welsh Members should 
in proportion to their numbers join the 
Grand Committees of that House. For 
these reasons he was sorry that he was 
unable to support the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend, but he did not believe that 
its adoption would conduce to good 







— for Wales. 
m HUSSEY VIVIAN (Swansea, 
District) said, he entirely with 


what had fallen from his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread). 
He believed the question, although in 
one sense a large one, was not oer 
one as affected the House. Let them 
see what it meant. The proportion of 
Welsh Members for Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire was about 25, and upon a 
Grand Committee that would give some 
four Members, or upon a Committee 
of 60three Members. Inthe event of a 
Welsh Bill being committed to such a 
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Committee, no doubt the Committee of 
Selection would exercise their power by 
appointing 15 Welsh Members. There- 
fore, under ordinary conditions, 19 Welsh 
Members would be appointed on a 
Grand Committee which had to consider 
a Welsh Bill. He thought he was 
correct in that view. All they asked 
was that instead of 19, 34 should in 
point of fact be appointed—tbat was to 
say, that should a Grand Committee be 
specially appointed to consider any Welsh 
Bill, there would then be a difference 
of 15 in favour of the Welsh Members. 
Now, was it not worth while to make 
that small concession in order to meet 
the views, the wishes, and the feelings 
of the Welsh people? He thought the 
House and the Government would exer- 
cise a wise discretion indeed if they 
yielded to the desire of the Welsh nation 
in this matter. The Welsh people 
strongly desired to legislate for their 
own Welsh questions. They wished to 
have those questions fully considered 
and understood by the House, so that, if 
possible, they should be carried in the 
sense they desired to have them carried. 
The number of questions which were 
submitted to such a Committee would 
be very limited indeed. He understood 
that no question of religion could be 
submitted toa Grand Committee. He 
knew, of course, that upon that subject 
there was a wide difference between the 
desires and aspirations of the Welsh 
people and the desires of the majority 
of Members of that House, but there 
would be no danger, seeing that religious 
—- could not be referred to such 
mmittees. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy): Why not? 

Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he 
might be wrong, but he was of opinion 
that no religion question could be so 
submitted. First of all, there might be 
submitted questions relating to law, to 
Courts of Justice, and to legal procedure. 
So far as he knew, there was no desire 
on the part of the Welsh people to 
change in any way the law or the Courts 
of Justice, and the mode of legal pro- 
cedure now adopted in reference to ad 
land and Wales. He was old enough 
to remember when they had Welsh 
Judges, and he remembered the joy 
which was occasioned when that system 
waschanged and they received the benefit 
of the legal knowledge and acumen of 
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the best Judges of the country. He 
was sure that no patriotic We 
desired to go back to the day when the 
Courts of Fastice would be different in 
Wales from what they were in this 
country. Then as to their shipping and 
manufactures, he could speak with some 
authority on questions of that kiad, and 
he certainly never heard a desire ex- 
pressed on the part of the Welsh people 
not to throw in their lot with England 
upon such matters. They knew it was 
to their best interests to do so. They 
might, however, wish to deal in their 
own way with measures affecting the 
agriculture and the education of their 
country. He had no desire to see a 
separate Parliament for Wales, although 
it was impossible to ignore the claims 
of Welsh Nationality. No harm could 
be done by conceding this proposal. It 
eould do nothing but good ; and he was 
bound to bear his testimony to the fact 
that a spirit of great irritation was 
arising in Wales, and he was anxious 
for the common interests of the country 
to see that spirit of irritation fairly met 
somehow or other. Now was the time 
to meet it, and he thought it would do 
much to allay that feeling of irritation 
which undoubtedly did exist if the Go- 
vernment would make the concession 
now asked for. 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratxes) (Cambridge University) said, 
that it was with no little surprise that he 
found on coming down to the House 
that morning hon. Members engaged in 
the discussion of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for East Carnarvonshire. 
He thought that in the exhaustive dis- 
cussion which took place yesterday with 
regard to the case of Scotland, and the 
very plain expression of opinion on the 
part of the House which followed that 
discussion, that the hon. Member would 
scarcely have thought it worth while to 
inflict another debate upon the House 
on a cognate subject in regard to 
which every point was much weaker 
than the case put forward on be- 
half of Scotland. The first thing that 
surprised him was that the discussion 
had not been brought forward nor 
largely supported by what he might 
call ‘indigenous Welsh Members.” It 
was proposed by the hon. Member for 
East Carnarvonshire, who would forgive 
him (Mr. Raikes) for describing him in 
that connection as ‘‘a happy accident,” 
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as he had no claim to call himself a 
Welshman either by birth or residence. 
It was supported by the hon. Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith), who was even 
less a Welshman than he (Mr. Raikes) 
was, and had only, by his own confession, 
become acquainted with Wales during 
the last two years. It was also sup- 
ported by the right hon. and learned 
Member for East Denbighshire (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan), who, no doubt, was 
a Welshman by birth, and his neigh- 
bours were very pet of him, owing to 
the eminence he had obtained, although 
that had been outside the Principality. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had laid great stress on the importance of 
legislation for the Welsh-speaking people 
of Wales; but, as far as could be made 
out, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was not himself acquainted with the 
Welsh language. The question, if it 
were to be considered a Welsh one at 
all, should be left to those two or three 
Members who were able to express the 
feelings of the Welsh peuple in their own 
vernacular ; and, in the probable event of 
the proposal being carried, he should 
move that no Welsh Representative 
should act upon the Committee unless 
he was capable of speaking the Welsh 
language. In that case, instead of 15, the 
number would be limited to three or four. 
They were told that 14 Scotch Bills were 
passed last Session; and it had heen 
asked how many Welsh measures had 
been passed? He did not know pre- 
cisely what number of English Acts were 
added to the Statute Book last year, but 
just as many were added for Wales as 
for England, because every English Act 
applied alike to England and Wales. It 
was a fallacy to suppose that no measures 
were Welsh measures unless their opera- 
tion was confined to Wales. That was the 
mistake which underlay the arguments 
about Scotland yesterday, and which 
underlay most of the arguments ad- 
dressed to the House to-day. The truth 
was that there were large districts of 
Wales that were essentially English in 
the character of their population. When 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
East Denbighshire asked whether a 
Welshman had ever been a Cabinet Mi- 
nister, he almost immediately instanced 
the case of Sir George Lewis; and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman him- 
self had sat in a Government which was 
formed by a right hon. Gentleman who, 
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though a Scotch Representative, was a 
ja on of Wales, and who had a right 
to know something of the feelings and 
wishes of the W ror there 
was any man who had the power and 
capacity to impress upon the House the 
opinions of the peop e of Wales, it was 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
They had been told that Wales had a 
literature. Had not Scotland a litera- 
ture? There were few countries in the 
world which could point with juster pride 
to a literature of its own than Scotland. 
As to Wales, could the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman cite a single book 
written in the Welsh tongue which had 
obtained any reputation outside the 
Principality ? e had spent many 
years among the Welsh, and appre- 
ciated their good qualities; he would 
not deny their literary faculty, but he 
believed that there were few Welsh lite- 
rary remains, except some bardic frag- 
ments, which were not sufficient to 
constitute the title of a people to a 
national literature. He believed there 
was one bard in the House, and he had 
heard that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan) had recently taken a bardic degree; 
but up to the other day he was not able 
to address a Welsh audience in the bardic 
tongue. He believed the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had recently been 
made an ovate—that was to say, a sort 
of acolyte in the bardic hierarchy. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: No; 
I modestly declined, 

Mr. RAIKES said, another argument 
had been used which proceeded on the 
assumption that the Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act had become so conspicuous 
a success, that it was becoming an object 
of envy in many English counties. As 
he lived in Wales, he could say that the 
information which, as a magistrate, he 
had been able to obtain was that the Act 
had been anything but a success. But 
he wished to point out that the bad 
example of now legislating with regard 
to that question on territorial lines had 
already become contagious, and that if 
matters relating to tland and to 
Wales were to be treated separately, 
the same separate treatment was even 
now demanded by Cornwall, Cumber- 
land, Yorkshire, Warwickshire, and 
other places. Thus it had been demon- 
strated that you would practically 
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abolish the principle of the same law 
and jurisprudence for the people of 
England, and separate your Legislature 
into a system of sporadic Parliaments, 
which would deal separately with dif- 
ferent parts of the Kingdom, and give 
no consideration to the welfare of the 
country asa whole. It wassaidthatthere 
were four Bills which ought to be dealt 
with by a Welsh Committee—namely, 
two Intermediate Education Bills, a 
Land Bill, and a Bill securing access to 
mountains. With regard to the last 
Bill, it would hardly be necessary to 
establish the machinery of a Grand 
Committee for a measure of one or two 
clauses, which might be of an amusing 
character, and which the House would 
not be sorry to consider from that point 
of view. With respect to the Education 
Bills, they would be far better sent up- 
stairs to a Select Committee, which 
would be largely composed of Welsh- 
men, than to a Grand Committee which 
might be sitting without any Business 
during half the Session, and would be 
composed of a large number of Members 
not connected with Wales. He wanted 
to know why Monmouthshire had been 
dragged into this Amendment? It had 
been a part of England since the time 
of the Tudors. The reason why Mon- 
mouthshire was dragged in was, he 
supposed, because Wales had only 30 
Members, and the additional four Mem- 
bers from Monmouthshire might enable 
the Principality to command a majority 
of 1 in a Grand Committee of 67. As to 
the Land Bill, it would be the duty of 
every Member of the House to fami- 
liarize himself with its details. Did any- 
one suppose that a Welsh Land Bill 
would be sent to a Welsh Committee ? 
It had been stated that Wales had a 
different land tenure from England. 
Not at all. The land tenure of Wales 
was precisely the seme as that of Eng- 
land, and when the hon. Member for 
Flintshire said that the Welsh landlords 
were aliens in race, religion, and 
language, he begged to inform the hon. 
Member that it was the Welsh Members 
who were alien in race, and that the 
Welsh landlords were in the great 
majority of cases identical with the 
Welsh people in race, and, as landlords, 
were among the best in Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. It was said once by a great 
man that he could not draw an indict- 
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thought that hon. Members opposite 
should be a little more careful with 
respect to the statements they made, 
and ought not, upon what they read in 
some third rate local paper, or from 
what they heard from local agitators, to 
brand with a stigma wholly unde- 
served a whole class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, the only result of which must 
be to embitter the relations between 
that class and those who had made the 
statements. The question of Disestab- 
lishment was only glanced at by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman; but 
they had no doubt got the cat out of 
the bag; there was no doubt what was 
meant and desired by those who pushed 
this question upon the House. He was 
not speaking of hon. Members, but of 
those who were behind them; those 
agitators in the Principality who desired 
to see a separate tribunal for the con- 
sideration of Welsh Bills had, no doubt, 
the question of the Disestablishment of 
the Church in view. Now, it would be 
said, and said fairly, that this Amend- 
ment, if adopted, would not involve the 
question of the Church, because the 
House would not send a question of 
that sort to be dealt with by a 
Welsh Grand Committee; but if the 
question of land, and if the question of 
the Church, being important questions, 
were to be withheld from the considera- 
tion of the Committee, and if Bills deal- 
ing with intermediate education were 
Bills which would be very much better 
dealt with by an ordinary Select Com- 
mittee, and if the Access to Mountains 
Bill was withheld from the consideration 
of the Grand Committee, what was left 
for the Welsh Committee ? There was 
no case—there was not a single measure 
at the present moment before Parlia- 
ment—which could be dealt with by this 
Welsh Grand Oommittee. The hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
said that the proposal was so moderate 
that he was lost in astonishment that 
the Government could oppose it. Lost 
in astonishment at the Government 
resisting a proposition which, if adopted, 
would upset the whole constitution of 
Parliament! This was a proposition to 
substitute for the judgment of Parlia- 
ment the judgment of a little band of 
persons more or less under the control 
of local influenees. Why, if any Go- 
vernment were to entertain a proposition 
of this sort as a moderate proposal, he 














did not know what the meaning of the 
word moderate was. The hon. Gen- 
tlemaa (Mr. Whitbread) went on to say 
he thought that if the Government re- 
sisted this proposal it would only be 
because they were suffering from that 
dementia which led to ruin and disaster. 
The Government believed that if they 
were to accede to this proposal they 
would be open to such a charge. The 
hon. Member for Swansea (Sir Hussey 
Vivian) said one or two rather amusing 
things in regard to the sentimental 
aspect of the question, and he lamented, 
among other things, the extinction of 
the old Welsh Judges. He told the 
House that there were formerly three 
Judges for Wales, and he believed they 
were very good Judges. He (Mr. 
Raikes) had no doubt they were very 
good Judges, but the story which was 
current of them in the Principality was 
one which he might venture to narrate 
tothe House. There were three of these 
learned gentlemen, and at one time one 
of the three was blind, one of the re- 
maining two was asked how he got on 
with his colleagues, and he replied— 
‘*T have to do all the work, because my 
Brother So-and-So cannot see at all, 
and my Brother So-and-8o always sees 
double.” That was the condition of the 
judicial arrangements in Wales to which 
the hon. Baronet looked back with fond 
regret. 

Sim HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he 
spoke in exactly the contrary sense ; he 
had not risen before to stop the right 
hon. Gentleman because he saw the right 
hon. Gentleman had a nice little story 
to tell them. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was very sorry 
if he had misinterpreted the hon. Ba- 
ronet. He certainly thought the hon. 
Baronet’s argument tended in another 
direction ; but he was now glad to find 
that the hon. Baronet did deprecate the 
separate system for Wales. Now, if 
this scheme were accepted, the hon. 
Baronet would withdraw any question 
regarding law as it affected Wales from 
the Committee which the House had 
instituted to deal with the question of 
law generally, and would confine it to 
the consideration of the Welsh Mem- 
bers. He was glad to find the hon. 
Baronet was not in favour of separate 
institutions for Wales, at least at pre- 
sent, because there was always the ter- 
rible hinting, the sinister foreboding on 
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the ue of the Welsh Members—“ If 
you do not give us this, something much 
more terrible is likely to happen. You 
will have an agitation for Home Rule if 
you do not give us a Grand Committee 
for Wales.” He (Mr. Raikes) expressed 
his own opinion, and he had no doubt 
it was also the opinion of his Ool- 
leagues, and of hon. Gentlemen who 
sat upon the Ministerial Benches gene- 
rally, that if they were to accede to this 
proposition they would be beginning an 
agitation for Home Rule. The moment 
they recognized the principle which 
both the Amendments of last night and 
of to-day had sought to insinuate— 
namely, that this country was to be 
governed upon territorial lines, they 
sanctioned, it might be in a small de- 
gree, but they did sanction, the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule. They had had this 
proposal in former times before them in 
regard to Ireland; but Members from 
Ireland were far too shrewd to make it 
or. the present occasion. Would not the 
country say that if Parliament once ac- 
cepted the principle that the Imperial 
House of Commons was not a proper 
tribunal to deal with all the questions 
that came before it, but that questions 
of local interest should be remitted to 
tribunals of persons connected with 
localities—would they not say that the 
first premise of Home Rule had been 
sanctioned by the House of Commons ; 
and would not the Separatist Party, when 
they had got an inch, be quite ready to 
take an ell? He did not believe that 
the House of Commons, elected as it 
was upon this distinct issue, that the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament 
was to be supreme, was prepared to 
entertain this insidious proposal. The 
interests of Wales were bound up with 
the interests of England, and the laws 
of the two countries were identical. If 
they were going to give up to another 
body the power of dealing with Welsh 
questions, they would enable the agi- 
tators in Wales to propound, or, at all 
events, to push to a certain degree, vari- 
ous nostrums respecting great principles 
which were not confined to Wales. t 
them not forget the old adage, Zua res 


agitur, paries cum proximus ardet. When 
their neighbour’s house was on fire, 
they would find it time to regret the 
folly which induced them to encourage 
him to keep a stock of fireworks and to 
send their fire engine away. If they 
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were going to let their Welsh neigh- 
bour’s house get on fire, the flames 
would very speedily spread and catch 
the adjoining domain. In this matter, 
while he was always glad to recognize 
a national sentiment in Wales, be- 
cause he believed that everything which 
was patriotic, which was traditional, 
and which tended to make the people 
proud of their origin and history, served 
to lift and ennoble a race, he could not 
allow that because people had com- 
paratively narrow traditions they should 
therefore be disinherited out of the great 
Empire of which they now formed a 
part. He would not consent, and he 
was sure the House would not consent, 
to any scheme by which the jurisdiction 
of the British Parliament was to be 
diminished or the frontiers of England 
to be eurtailed. Long ago it was said, 
Nolumus leges Anglia mutari. The Go- 
vernment’s answer to that proposition 
was Nolumus fines Anglia mutari. 

Mr. J. ROBERTS (Flint, &ce.) said, 
he desired very strongly to support the 
Amendment. He did not think that it 
was at all necessary to reply to the re- 
mark of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) that 
no essentially Welsh Member had sup- 
ported the proposition before the House. 
There was undoubtedly a growing sense 
of discontent in Wales at the manner in 
which the people considered the Welsh 
Business was neglected in the House of 
Commons, and he was sure that it would 
be a great satisfaction to the people to 
know that a Standing Committee to 
consider Welsh questions had been ap- 
pointed. The appointment of a Select 
Committee could do no harm, because 
the House would retain its jurisdiction 
over whatever measures were examined 
and presented to it by the Committee. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General had alluded to the Welsh 
Sunday Closing Act, and had said it 
was a failure. He (Mr. J. Roberts) did 
not know that that had anything to do 
with this question; but, at the same 
time, he thought that the majority of 
the Welsh people, including a majority 
of the Welsh magistrates, considered 
the Act to be, on the whole, a great 
success. Certainly, if there was any 
defect in it, it was the abuse which was 
made of the bond Ade traveller clause, 
and that could not be remedied in the 
present condition of things. He had 
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received requests from all parts of the 
Principality to bring in an amending 
Act, but he felt it would be perfectly 
useless for him to do so in view of the 
difficulty experienced in ing the 
original Act. He trusted that the pro- 
position now before the House would be 
accepted, and that the House would 
give the people of Wales an earnest 
that it would attend to the Business of 
Wales. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
said, he did not intend to follow the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Raikes) into his very in- 
accurate and ignorant gossip with regard 
to Welsh literature and judicature. He 
asserted, however, that no more frivolous 
reply to a moderate request was ever 
given by a responsible Minister in the 
House of Commons. The right hon. 
Gentleman occupied nearly an hour in 
narrating stories and in making more 
or less frivolous remarks about Welsh 
literature and judicature, scarcely touch- 
ing the grievance his (Mr. T. E. Ellis’s) 
Colleagues had laid before the House. 
The point which the supporters of the 
Motion insisted upon was that upon 
three or four great questions, which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General very adroitly evaded, there was 
a distinct and growing public opinion in 
Wales—the question of education, that 
of temperance, and that of the relations 
between landlord and tenant. For many 
years the Welsh people had expected 
thet the House of Commons would take 
up the question of education. Both last 
year and this year the Welsh Members 
had asked that the question of temper- 
ance and of the relations between land- 
land and tenant should be dealt with, 
but the reply they had received was that 
the House could not find time to deal 
with Welsh questions. This Session, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) had brought forward a series of 
Resolutions to amend this state of 
things, but private Members on both 
sides of the House admitted that the 
revolution which had been caused by 
the new Rules would result in further 
limiting the opportunities of private 
Members. The 12 o’clock Rule was an 
absolute death-blow to any hope of 
legislation on the part of private 
Members, unless there was a great 
devolution of Business through the 
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means of Grand Committees. What 
was the principle laid down last night 
by the passing of the two Resolutions 
with respect to Grand Committees? It 
was that Members best fitted to deal 
with particular subjects should, in Uom- 
mittee, deal with those subjects. The 
claim of the Scotch and Welsh Members 
that Grand Committees should be con- 
stituted on which the preponderating 
element should be Scotch on the one 
and Welsh on the other, was quite on 
all-fours with the principle adopted last 
night. It was shown conclusively by 
Scotch Members last night that they 
could deal more efficiently and more 
thoroughly with Scotch Business than the 
rest of the House, and it was amusing 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) say that he had exhausted 
all the resources of his rhetoric and 
oratory and logic in trying to excuse to 
his constituents the inability of the 
House to deal with Scotch questions. 
But Scotland was comparatively well off, 
for the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for East Denbighshire 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) had pointed out 
that on two or three fundamental ques- 
tions which vitally concerned the Welsh 
people the House had refused to give 
even a few hours’ discussion. Take, for 
instance, intermediate education. Seven 
or eight years ago a Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the question. 
The Report of that Committee had been 
published for seven years. What did 
the Report say? That the present 
provision for intermediate education 
was thoroughly unsuitable and inade- 
quate, and that it was only by a Bill 
dealing with the special circumstances 
and exceptional position of Wales that 
this defect could be remedied. Welsh 
Members had introduced Bills on the 
subject, and had repeatedly asked the 
House to give them a day for discussion, 
but what comfort did they get from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General over and above his frivolous 
gossip? That the question should be 
referred to a Select Committee. Buta 
Select Committee was denied them last 
Session, and he feared that if they asked 
this Session for a Select Committee the 
result would be the same. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
complained that only Englishmen had 
spoken and supported the Resolution. 
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It seemed rather remarkable that every 
Englishman who had come to Wales 
7 4 had come in touch with the people 
of Wales, men who had asked for the 
votes of Welshmen, should feel the 
urgency of this question, and should be 
the first to appeal to the House, and 
especially to the Government, to give 
more attention and respect to Welsh 
questions. The only serious argument 
which the right hon. Gentleman ad- 
duced against this Amendment was that 
the land system in Wales was similar 
to that in England and that, therefore, 
the Welsh ought not to have any special 
legislative treatment. The right hon. 
Gentleman was so inaccurate in his 
gossip respecting Welsh Judicature that 
he said that three Judges sat in three 
Circuits. As a matter of fact there were 
formerly in Wales four distinct Courts, 
two Judges sat in each Court, and the law 
was administered in an expeditious and 
cheap manner, but this was struck at 
by the reactionary Administration of 
Lord Sidmouth. It was generally 
admitted that if a few reforms had 
been adopted in Welsh Judicature 
law would have been carried out in 
a still cheaper, more efficient, and still 
more expeditious manner than it was 
in England. Assuming that the Welsh 
land system was now the same as the 
English,that was no answer at all to the 
complaint of thousands of Welsh peasan- 
try. Their complaint was that they suf- 
fered, and that the landlords refused to 
meet their pressing circumstances at the 
present time. It was a mere mockery to 
the peasantry of Wales to set up a 
legal quibble as to the similarity of the 
two land systems. He begged the House 
to consider the very fair proposal which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) made a short time before he 
re-entered the Cabinet—namely, that— 


‘‘We must do everything consistent with 
justice and honour to give the Irish Members 
of Parliament a special voice in the settlement 
of purely Irish questions, as for years past we 
have given to Scotch Members in the settle- 
ment of purely Scotch questions.”’ 


If there was any foundation for the 
complaint of the Scotch Members there 
was still more foundation for the com- 
plaint of the Irish Members, and there 
was still more for the complaint of the 
Welsh Members. Ho was sure that if 
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for West Bristol were appealed to pri- 
vately he would allow this principle to 
operate in the case of Wales, as he wished 
it to operate in the case of Scotland and 
Treland. He (Mr. T. E. Ellis) and his 
Colleagues appealed to all Members on 
the Opposition side of the House, and 
especially to hon. Members who paid 
respect to the opinions of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
to carry out with regard to Welsh 
Business the principle the right hon. 
Gentleman enunciated in the sentence— 

“TI am distinctly of opinion that questions 
which are exclusively Welsh ought to be settled 
by the opinion and voice of the Members for 
Wales, and that is a principle which I hope will 
be steadily observed and pursued by the British 
Legislature.” 


The immediate way of applying this 
principle practically was by such a 
devolution of Business as was sketched 
out in the Amendment. The adoption of 
the Amendment would afford an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of Welsh ques- 
tions, and would bring the House gene- 
rally in touch with the demands and 
claims of Wales. It would do some- 
thing else to lighten the burden, and 
the ever-increasing burden, of legisla- 
tion upon the House. 

Sm JOSEPH BAILEY (Hereford) 
said, that if the Division of last night 
meant anything, it meant that the House, 
by a very large majority, declined to 
sanction what he might call local devolu- 
tion. To day they were asked to reverse 
that decision for reasons that had been 
given in the debate. What were those 
reasons? Why, that the House had 
declined to give a fairand proper hearing 
to Welsh questions. The right hon. 
and learned Member for East Denbigh- 
shire (Mr. Osborne Morgan) said, 
“We never get what we want;”’ but 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
presence upon the seat opposite was a 
protest against the very words he had 
himself used. For many years the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman devoted 
himself to the advocacy of a question 
which he thought his compatriots desired 
to see settled, and there he sat on the 
Front Opposition Bench as a reward for 
his exertions, and successful exertions, in 
that matter. The Burials Bill was not 
exactly special legislation for Wales, but 
it was legislation which the Welsh 
people especially desired, and it was in 
connection with the passing of that Bill 
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that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 


man had gained his reputation. He 
called to the recollection of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman and of 
Welsh Members generally that while 
they were about to discuss the question 
of Local Government for England that 
in Wales, so far at least as main roads 
were concerned, had been under the 
control of County Boards for the 
last 40 years. In that instance Wales 
was distinctly in advance of public 
opinion, and had had for 40 years ad- 
vantages which were only now going to 
be given to England. Hon. Members 
had dwelt upon the smali amount of 
legislation for Wales during the last 
Session. But it must be remembered 
that last Session was a very peculiar 
Session ; they had to deal with ques- 
tions of vital importance to the Empire ; 
they had to deal with Parliamentary 
Procedure, and Irish questions of vital 
importance had to be at once settled. 
Neither Welsh questions nor English 
questions could receive the fair amount 
of consideration which Members from 
Wales and Members from England ex- 
sae they should in an ordinary 

ession. At the same time, among the 
legislation of last Session he called to 
mind one piece of legislation—the 
Mines Regulation Act—which certainly 
was an Act which: was likely, in the 
future, to be of the greatest possible 
advantage to that large and important 
section of the Welsh people who earn 
their livelihood by mining in coal and 
iron. Then there was the Welsh 
Sunday Closing Act. He did not know 
what magistrates on the border land 
between England and Wales, who had 
the licensing of English public-houses, 
might think of the advantages of the Act, 
but the fact that English public-houses 
close to Wales were the resort of a great 
number of Welshmen on Sundays for 
the purpose of drinking tended to show 
the great desirability of dealing with 
England and Wales as one, and not as 
two, countries. A great deal had been 
said about intermediate education in 
Wales. If he recollected aright, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Brightside Division of Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) brought in a Bill some years 
ago dealing with Welsh intermediate edu- 
cation. If the Bill had been thoroughly 
discussed by the House, he (Sir 
Joseph Bailey) thought it would have 














been discovered that there was a vast 
amount of Welsh opinion opposed to the 
Bill. At the same time, when hon. 
Members spoke of Welsh intermediate 
education he should like the House to 
know that Wales was, at least, as well 
furnished with intermediate schools as 
England, and that seemed to him to 
show that there was no immediate 
necessity for special educational legis- 
lation for Wales. He believed that the 
greatest interest of Wales was that she 
should be brought more and more in 
contact with England. He certainly 
could not see that there was any reason 
why the House should be induced to 
depart from the righteous and sensible 
vote arrived at last night. 

Mr. STUART RENDEL (Mont- 
gomeryshire) said, that after the con- 
clusion arrived at last night, he and his 
hon. Colleagues were aware that the 
conclusion, in respect of the present 
Amendment was foregone. They 
watched the debate last night with great 
interest, feeling that their own fate wasto 
be determined by the issue of that dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless, they had thought 
it needful to present their case to the 
House as briefly as they might to-day, 
and, for his part, he should not have 
ventured to trouble the House at all had 
it not been for the remark that fell from 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Here- 
ford (Sir Joseph Bailey). The hon. 
Baronet singled out as an example of 
the sufficiency of the attention to the 
wants of Wales, and as an evidence of 
those wants not being of a peculiar or 
pressing character, the case of inter- 
mediate education. The very ignorance 
of a Member living so close to the 
borders of Wales of the most practical 
question in Wales at the present moment 
seemed to be the best evidence in favour 
of the proposal now under discussion. 
The fact was that, so far from Wales in 
respect to intermediate education being 
in a satisfactory condition, the grievance 
was universally admitted by those who 
had any kind of acquaintance with the 
matter. The hon. Baronet had alto- 
gether forgotten the labours of the 
Parliamentary Committee presided over 
by Lord Aberdare. As a result of the 
inquiry by'that Committee some attempt 
had been made, and made with great 
and marked success, to meet the de- 
mands of Wales with respect to higher 
education. Yet, so far as intermediate 
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education was concerned, Wales was in 
a condition of absolute destitution. The 
serious need of Wales was that the gap 
between the system of elementary edu- 
cation and that of higher education 
should be filled up, and that the whole 
scheme of education should be one which 
would place Wales in a position to com- 
st with England and Scotland. The 
esson the House might draw from this 
singular exhibition of want of apprecia- 
tion of the plainest truths in respect to 
Wales by an hon. Member like the hon. 
Baronet was, that the best results might 
be expected from bringing Welsh and 
English Members more closely together. 
The right bon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Raikes) had rather twitted 
Wales upon the fact of being represented 
by speakers who were of English birth. 
He (Mr. Stuart Rendel) could not think 
that the argument was one which told 
at all in favour of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s contention—the fact seemed to 
8 in quite an opposite direction. 

ho were the friends among the Welsh 
Members of such a measure as this? 
They were the Englishmen who had been 
returned for Welsh constituencies. Why 
were they such ardent supporters of this 
proposition ? They had no predisposition 
for Wales; but they were simply honest 
friends to the cause of Wales, and they 
were now presenting their views to the 
House, because they thought that, as 
they themselves had been converted to 
the cause of Wales in this and in other 
matters, so they would be able to con- 
vert men of their own race to their own 
views. That he believed to be a very 
fair deduction from the argument ad- 
duced with a very different intention by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General. The right hon. Gentleman 
was not contented with twitting English- 
men for speaking on behalf of Wales— 
he referred to a portion of the speech 
of the hon. Member for Flintshire 
(Mr. 8. Smith), but he did not quote it 
correctly. He spoke asifthe hon. Mem- 
ber had said that the landlords of Wales 
were aliens to the people. He (Mr, Stuart 
Rendel) did not believe that that was 
the charge brought against the land- 
lords of Wales under any circumstances. 
The landlords of Wales were unhappily 
very generally distinct from the people 
of Wales in their religion, in their 
language, and in their politics, and it 
was this line of cleavage to which his 
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hon. Friend (Mr. Rathbone) referred. 
The hon. Member and his Colleagues 
wanted to close up the separation by 
such a healing measure as was now 
proposed. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Postmaster General seemed to 
think that the case of Wales was 
distinctly weaker than that of Scot- 
land. The weakness of the cause of 
Wales they admitted. Scotland had 
more than twice as many Members, and 
Scotland had a strong link with every 
Ministry which could be formed. He 
believed there was never a Ministry 
formed with less than six or seven 
Scotchmen in its ranks. Wales had no 
such advantages, no such link with any 
Administration. The difference in num- 
bers told against Wales, because Welsh 
opinion was more completely swamped 
and submerged by the opinions of 
English, Scotch, and Irish Membersin the 
House, than Scotch opinion by English, 
Trish, and Welsh opinion. He doubted 
whether the Metropolitan Members in 
combination would venture to place 
themselves as a body in distinct oppo- 
sition to the Members from Scotland, 
but there was no question that with the 
greatest ease in the world any section 
worth naming in the House might, if 
they chose either from carelessness or 
ignorance or want of sympathy, drown 
the whole voice of Wales. Under these 
circumstances, and weak as they were 
in numbers, all they asked was that 
they should have an opportunity of 
legitimately combining—combining with 
English Members in forms which should 
receive the sanction of the House—to 
give some kind of official character to 
their position. The hon. and gallant 
Member for West Denbighshire (Colonel 
Cornwallis West) pointed to the fact that 
they had had asort of informal Committee 
upstairs which had often had the advan- 
tage of his presence. He (Mr. Stuart 
Rendel) submitted that the existence of 
that informal Committee was to no incon- 
siderable extent an argument in favour 
of giving to some Welsh Committee a 
more distinct, legitimate, and recognized 
status. It did not appear to him wise 
on the part of the House, on the one 
hand, to recognize the reasonableness of 
these informal Committees, and, on the 
other hand, to refuse the suggestion that 
the Welsh Members should associate 
themselves in a reasonable manner with 
English and Scotch Members for the 
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urpose of discussing with them ques- 
tions which were Sccontially elsh. 
Obstacles had been set up to their sug- 
gestion for the ne of knocking 
them down. This nd Committee 
would have nothing whatever to do but 
to deal with questions in a certain defi- 
nite stage. The House would control 
both the entrance of a topic in the Com- 
mittee and its exit. othing could 
come before the Committee except with 
the sanction of the House, and nothing 
could leave the Committee but upon the 
condition that it was again subject to 
the sanction of the House. He hoped, 
therefore, that the scope of their pro- 
posal would not be unfairly enlarged, 
or that they would be denied it 
upon grounds which were altogether 
irrelevant. Then there was the sugges- 
tion that, after all, what they were askmg 
for was in the direction of Home Rule. 
He frankly confessed that he had great 
difficulty in making up his mind to agree 
to this proposal at all. He had felt 
there was some danger that the pro- 
osal would to some extent deprive 
ales of what he believed to be her 
legitimate position. He thought that 
Wales, under any arrangements of this 
sort, ought to have a dominant voice 
on matters which were essentially Welsh, 
and he considered that, so far from this 
proposal being one favourable to the 
idea of Home Rule, it was distinctly the 
other way. It might be said that this 
was the thin edge of the wedge for 
introducing the question of Disestablish- 
ment in Wales. He had a very ardent 
sentiment with reference to that ques- 
tion, and he certainly would have been 
a very much more earnest and active 
friend of this proposal, and would have 
attached a far greater amount of import- 
ance to it than he had done, if he had 
thought it would have any favourable 
bearing upon the bringing toa speedy 
consideration and conclusion the ques- 
tion of Disestablishment in Wales. But 
he could see no kind of relevance 
between the question of this Standing 
Committee for Wales and the question 
of Disestablishment in Wales. He did 
not believe that anyone in the House 
desired to see any tendency towards 
grouping, which was probably the most 
angerous enemy to the successful 
working of Parliamentary institutions 
which could possibly arise. He im- 
plored the House to consider the 
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demands and claims of the Welsh 
Members from that point of view, 
and to see in it moderation, good 
faith, and an earnest desire not to 

their own views in spite of the House of 
Commons, but to carry their views by 
the reasonable and proper method of 
converting the majority of the House of 
Commons to the justice and fairness of 
their opinions. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, he had listened with great atten- 
tion to this debate, and it seemed to him 
that those who had spoken in support 
of the Amendment had not made out 
their case. There was a singular differ- 
ence between the Amendment brought 
before them to-day, and that which 
they debated last night. Those who 
desired a Scotch Grand Committee pro- 
posed that those measures which related 
to Scotland only should be referred to 
that Committee, but the present proposal 
was that all the Bills which related to 
Wales at all should be referred to a 
Grand Committee if the House so 
ordered it. He (Mr. Sydney Gedge) 
was not at all surprised at the difference 
in the two Motions, because it was just 
possible that Bills might be passed with 
regard to Scotland which did not affect 
England, Ireland, or Wales, on account of 
the great peculiarity of Scotch law upon 
many points, especially upon the tenure 
of land. He did not think it would be 
possible to select Bills which related to 
Wales only, except such Bills as the 
Early Closing Bill. It seemed to him 
that the connection between the two 
countries or the to districts with two 
names was so exceedingly close that it 
would be impossible to pass any Bill 
relating to Wales which did not also 
affect England, and the only result of 
this Amendment would be that they 
might have a discussion upon every 
general Bill brought before Parliament 
as to whether, on account of its affecting 
Wales as well as England, it ought not 
to be referred to the Grand Committee 
in which Welsh Members were intended 
to have a preponderating influence. 
Those who brought forward this Amend- 
ment ought to have shown that there 
was something so peculiar to the 12 
counties of Wales—that there was some- 
thing so different, so peculiar, contrast- 
ing so greatly with the interests of 
the eager Anim ary of Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and Herefordshire, and in- 
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deed with all the rest of England, that 
there ought to be some special 
to the wishes of the people who hap- 
se to dwell in the Welsh counties. 
ides, there was nothing in common 
between the agricultural and mountain- 
ous districts of Wales on the one hand, 
and the commercial and mining districts 
on the other. ‘Ihe interests of Glamor- 
ganshire were much more similar tothose 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire and the 
mining districts of Staffordshire than 
they were to those of Merionethshire. 
Any Bills affecting the interests of the 
English counties he had enumerated 
ought to be referred with equal * re -> 
to a Grand Committee in which English 
Members had a preponderating voice, 
yet England seemed perfectly contented 
with its present position. Over and 
over again had the votes of English 
Members been overborne by the votes 
of Scotch and Irish and Welsh Members, 
but Englishmen had never dreamt of a 
territorial distinction such as that now 
suggested. The Eastern counties were 
purely agricultural ; they had no mines, 
no manufactures, and little shipping, 
they felt the agricultural . depression 
keenly, and thought themselves sacri- 
ficed to the manufacturing towns; but 
no one proposed that any Bills relating 
to them should be referred to a Grand 
Committee composed of their Members. 
Why should this be done in the case of 
Wales, whose only peculiarities were 
that it had a language which few of its 
inhabitants spoke or understood, and it 
also had a name of its own, and gave that 
name to the eldest son of the Monarch ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
had said that matters which were ex- 
clusively Welsh ought to be decided in 
accordance with the opinions of the 
Welsh Members. But the right hon. 
Gentleman had said pretty much the 
same with regard to Ireland and Scot- 
land, but somehow or other, with regard 
to Ireland, the whole country did not see 
the matter in the same light as the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he had also told 
them that it passed the wit of man to define 
what were Irish matters. Ifthe people 
were not disposed to accede to the prin- 
ciple in the case of Ireland, which was 
an Island se ted from us by the sea, 


they were hardly likely to accede to it 
in the case of Wales, which was only 
separated from us by artificial boundaries 
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which could be only discovered in the 
map. Then, again, no attempt had really 
been made to show that Wales had 
suffered from the present state of things, 
or that Welsh Members had not received 
a proper hearing inthe House. So long 
as the counties and boroughs of Wales 
were represented by such able and per- 
tinacious Members as those who had ad- 
dressed the House to-day, Wales need 
not fear she would be left in the shade, 
or that her voice would not be heard. 
She had an equal chance with all other 
parts of the United Kingdom, and she 
could make her wishes known. Three 
subjects—namely, intermediate educa- 
tion, temperance, and the relation be- 
tween landlord and tenant, had been 
particularly mentioned as deserving of 
attention, but it had not been shown 
that these questions affected the Princi- 
ality any more than they affected Eng- 
and. Intermediate education was, no 
doubt, a pressing question at the present 
time, but if nothing was done for Wales 
in regard to it nothing was done for 
England. Temperance, too, was an im- 
rtant matter, but in respect to it more 
ad been done of late for Wales than 
had been done for England. As to the 
relation between landlord and tenant, 
he believed the law was pretty much the 
same in Wales as throughout England. 
Welsh farmers were not suifering more 
from the agricultural depression than 
English farmers, and therefore the 
rievance was no more pressing in 
ales than it was in England. The 
Government were about to introduce a 
Local Government Bill enabling the 
different counties, through their Repre- 
sentatives, to deal with county affairs. 
It had not been shown that Wales would 
not benefit equally under that Bill with 
England, and he certainly thought it 
would be time enough to make a Motion 
of this kind when it was shown that re- 
lief was given to English counties which 
was not given to Wales, The hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
had charged the Conservative Party 
with madness in the use they made of 
their majority to throw out this Bill, and 
had taken comfort in the thought of 
their impending destruction because of 
the Latin proverb—Quos Deus vult 
perdere, prius dementat. Such pro- 
phecies were the usnal consolations of 
a dejected Party. He (Mr. Gedge) 
would retort another Latin proverb upon 
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placuit, sed victa Catoni. But Cato 
did not console himself with such pro- 
phecies. The Conservatives had a 
majority ; they looked upon it as a proof 
that the Gods regarded them with 
favour, and they intend to use it for 
the purpose for which it was given to 
them—to resist all insidious attempts, 
like this Bill, to break up the United 
Kingdom into fragments. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) said, he hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Arfon Division 
of Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rathbone), who 
had moved tho Amendment under con- 
sideration, would not hesitate to go to a 
Division. If he did go to a Division 
he would receive the unanimous support 
of the Irish Members who sat below the 
Gangway. This was a question upon 
which the Irish Members had the 
gg possible sympathy with the 

elsh Representatives. The Welsh 
Members had displayed the greatest 
sympathy with the movement in which 
the Irish were engaged, and it was only 
right that the Irish Members should 
note this opportunity of showing that 
they were prepared to aid Wales as 
much as they were able in her endeavour 
to get her Business properly considered. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Sydney Gedge) put a 
very wrong issue before the House, be- 
cause he said the last General Election 
was decided upon an issue like that 
raised in the Amendment before the 
House. The last General Election was 
fought upon the question of establishing 
a Parliament in Dublin. This was a 
question of establishing a small Commit- 
tee for the purpose of enabling Welsh 
Members to have control of the affairs 
of their own country. Hon. Members 
like the hon. Gentleman appeared to 
think that the last General Evection had 
given them a mandate to put down 
every movement which was hurtful to 
the instincts of the Tory Party. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrm) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he felt he could add 
very little to the very able speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Raikes), who, on behalf of 
the Government, replied to the observa- 
tions which had fallen from hon. Members 
opposite; but there was something which 
ought to be put before the House in 
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more distinct manner than it had been 
as yet. Hon. Gentlemen opens 
there should be another Grand Commit- 
tee similarly constituted to those which 
were appointed under the Standing 
Order of December, 1882, and subject 
to the same Rules—the Members for 
Wales.and Monmouthshire being Mem- 
bers of that Committee. In the Amend- 
ment there was a contradiction in terms. 
Hon. Members said that this Grand 
Committee was to besimilarly constituted 
to the Committees on Law and Trade. 
The Committees on Law and Trade were 
constituted by the Committee of Selec- 
tion, who were instructed to have regard 
to the classes of Bills remitted to the 
Committees, to the composition of the 
House, ‘and to the qualifications of the 
Members selected. Hon. Gentlemen 
would understand that the constitution 
of the Committee, having regard to the 
composition of the House, would render 
it impossible that all the Members from 
one locality could be put upon this Com- 
mittee, and that, therefore, the proposal 
was a contradiction in terms. In the 
noxt place, it was proposed that all the 
Bills relating to Wales which might be 
so ordered by the House should be re- 
ferred to the Committee. But every 
Statute passed for the United Kingdom 
related to Wales. Where was a line to 
be drawn ? 

Mr. RATHBONE: I have no objec- 
tion to add the word “ exclusively.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, they were 
now getting at the root of the question. 
It was a question of referring all the 
Bills which related exclusively to Wales 
to this Committee. If all the Welsh 
Members were put upon the Committee, 
they could not, according to the prac- 
tice of the House, sit upon either of the 
other Standing Committees. The hon. 
Gentleman asked for that which, if the 
Government were prepared to entertain 
this principle of disintegration and loca- 
lization, would inflict great injury upon 
Wales, because it would divorce the 
Representatives of Wales from the in- 
fluence they should properly exercise on 
the legislation for the United Kingdom 
as a whole, with which he believed the 
interests of Wales were as completely 
bound up as any other part of these 
Islands. The Government could not 
divorce the interests of Wales from the 
interests of England, Scotland, and 
Treland. It appeared to him to be 
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localize the interests of the different 
parts of the country; that they should 
endeavour to separate one from the 
other, treating them as independent 
and separate units, and dealing with 
them as if they could have existence 
independently of this great Empire. 
He had heard with great surprise that 
even the interests of Wales would be 
benefited by being sent to a Committee 
upstairs instead of being discussed in 
the House. Some hon. Members had 
said it would be wrong to deny to 
Welsh Members the power of stating 
their case in the House. They did not 
deny the power to Members from Wales 
to take their place in the Imperial 
Parliament; but if they asked for a 
Committee upstairs as an alternative to 
stating their case in the House, he 
thought — with great respect to the 
judgment of the hon. Gentleman who 
moved this Amendment—they must wish 
to diminish the power of Wales. Look- 
ing at it from any point of view from 
which they could by any possibility 
regard it, the Government must oppose 
this proposal. Its adoption would be 
injurious to the interests of the Welsh 
themselves ; it would reduce the position 
of Wales to that of a locality repre- 
sented by 30 Members, and it would 
bring about a disposition to localize 
great questions of Imperial importance. 
The proposal could only be looked upon 
with favour by those who desired to 
bring about the disintegration of the 
Empire, and to set up a condition of 
things which would be most injurious 
to the interests of this great country. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 113; Noes 
135: Majority 22. 


AYES. 

Abraham, W. (Lime- Campbell, H. 

rick, W.) rew, J. L. 
Acland, A. H. D. Causton, R. K. 
Anderson, C, H. Chance, P. A. 
Asher, A. Channing, F. A. 
Balfour, Sir G Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Barbour, W. B Colman, J. J. 
Barran, J. Conway, M. 
Biggar, J. G Corbet, W. J. 
Blane, A Cossham, H. 
Bradlaugh, C Cox, J. R 
Buchanan, T. R Craig, J 
Burt, T. Cremer, W. R 
Buxton, 8. C Deasy, 
Cameron, C. Dillon, J 
Campbell, Sir G Duff, R. W. 
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Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, he no doubt the night 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury considered the statement he 
had made justified by the facts of the 
case; but it was not within his (Mr. 
Cremer’s) memory that this question 
had ever been presented to the House 
in the form in which he = to in- 
troduce it, and, with all eference to 
the right hon. Gentleman, he considered 
the question of such importance that he 
must respectfully decline to accede to 
the request made. He would not, how- 
ever, occupy the time of the House for 
more than 10 or 12 minutes, and there 
was no reason, so far as he and those 
who would vote with him were con- 
cerned, why the debate should occupy 
more than half-an-hour at the outside. 
The question involved in the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice was 
one of great importance to the masses of 
the people who were heavily taxed, too 
heavily taxed, in consequence of the 
mistakes which he believed had been 
made by successive Governments in deal- 
ing with questionsof a foreign or Colonial 
character without referring those ques- 
tions to the people, or considering their 
interests in regardto them. The ques- 
tions to be relegated to the Grand 
Committees which the Government pro- 
posed to establish were of the most 
important character. Trade, Manufac- 
tures, Agriculture, and Law Procedure 
were, in themselves, questions of great 
importance; but, important as they 
might be, they were by no means as im- 
portant—the whole of them, in fact, he 
considered of less importance—than the 
one which was involved in the Amend- 
ment he has submitting to the conside- 
ration of the House. As he had said, 
the question, so far as he was aware, 
had never been presented to the House 
in the form in which it was raised in 
this Amendment. It was quite true that 
two years ago the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. Henry 
Richard) presented a Resolution — on 
which a vote was taken—somewhat akin 
to the Amendment he (Mr. Cremer) was 
now moving. The hon. Member’s Reso- 
lution was to the effect that it was 
unjust and inexpedient to embark in 
war, ortocontract engagements involving 
great responsibilities to the nation, or 
the addition of territoriesto the Empire, 
without the knowledge and consent of 
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Parliament. He (Mr. Cremer) voted on 
that occasion in favour of the hon. 
Member’s Resolution; but he did not 
now pro to go so far as that propo- 
ala OO e did, pewera —_ thet - 
time come when the ug 
their Representatives a the House, 
should be more fairly consulted on ques- 
tions of a foreign and Colonial character 
than they hitherto had been. He pro- 
posed that in this respect Parliament 
should become in reality what it was 
in theory—namely, the supreme tribunal 
which should have the supreme power 
of deciding on the questions to which 
he referred. What took place now? 
During the time he had been honoured 
with a seat in this Assembly he had kept 
his eyes pretty widely open, and had seen, 
from time to time, Members come down 
to the House having read reports in the 
Press that some disturbance had arisen 
between the Government of the day and 
some Foreign Power out of which mischief 
was likely to arise. Well, such Member 
came down, and very properly addressed 
a Question to the First Lord of the Trea- ° 
sury or the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs ; the Minister, of course, 
replied, and almost invariably urged the 
inadvisability of the Question being 
pressed, because the negotiations which 
were taking place were of that delicate 
character that it was not advisable they 
should be made known to the public, and 
the Questioner was urged not to insist 
on seeking further information on the 
point. The Questioner was, in fact, 
asked to wait for the publication of 
despatches and the issue of the Blue 
Book. Well, the Questioner generally 
acceded to the request of the Government, 
did not insist on the inquiry, waited 
for the despatches, and in due time they 
were placed in his hands—that was to 
say, the despatches which were intended 
for the public eye. He (Mr. Cremer) 
had heard—but he did not know what 
truth there was in the statement—that 
there were generally two sets of de- 
spatches between Ministers and our 
presentatives abroad, one of which 
was intended for the public eye, and the 
other of which was strictly private and 
confidential. They got one set of the 
despatches—that which was carefully 
prepared for the House and the public 
eye—presented to them, and on that 
ey were supposed to form their opi- 
nions and arrive at certain conclusions ; 
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but by that time the mischief had been 
done—the negotiations had been con- 
cluded and the Treaty had been made. 
He believed that scores of Treaties, in 
which were found the seeds of mischief 
and future strife between this country 
and other countries, had been negotiated 
and concluded in the manner that he had 
indicated; and then the Member who 
had addressed the Question to the Minis- 
ter came down armed with the de- 
spatches and asked for further informa- 
tion, founding a complaint, or series of 
complaints, upon the despatches he had 
read in the Blue Book, and the Minister 
rose in his place and appealed to the 
hon. Member not to persist in making 
an inquiry, because what had been 
done could not be undone, and that, 
if an evil had been committed, it was 
too late to remedy that evil. And in 
this way the nation was committed irre- 
vocably to the acceptance of a Treaty 
concerning the making of which its Re- 

resentatives had never been consulted. 

ow, he thought the time had come 
when Parliament, or at least a Commit- 
tee of the House, should be taken into 
the confidence of the Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, and should be consulted 
before negotiations were concluded with 
Foreign Powers, and when the opinion 
of Members of the House should be 
taken as to the desirability of concluding 
Treaties and negotiations of the kind to 
which he had referred. This principle 
was not by any means a new one; at 
least it was not new to the world, 
though it might be new to this country 
and to the House. The principle was 
in operation in the United States, where 
they had a Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and neither the Senate, nor the 
House of Representatives, nor the Pre- 
sident, nor his Cabinet had power to 
conclude Treaties with Foreign Powers 
until the questions had been thoroughly 
threshed out by the Committee on Fo- 
reign Relations. The interests of the 
people of the United States were thus 
safeguarded by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, who sat with closed 
doors—and he commended this to hon. 
Gentlemen who might fear to support 
his proposal because of the publicity 
which would be given to the discussion 
of foreign affairs in the House or by a 
Grand Committee. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations in the United States 
sat with closed doors just as the British 
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Cabinet did; and if his proposal were 
accepted, where negotiations of a deli- 
cate character were under discussion, 
and it was not desirable that they should 
be made known to the public, the Com- 
mittee might sit with closed doors, and 
there fom, ~ be little danger then of any 
difficulty arising in consequence of such 
discussions taking place in the Oom- 
mittee. Within the last few years they 
had had numerous instances afforded 
them of the danger of allowing the Go- 
vernment of the day or the Cabinet to 
determine these matters for them without, 
first of all, taking into its confidence the 
great Council of the Nation. He would 
only briefly refer to some, of the unfor- 
tunate events which had taken place 
during the past few years. There was 
the Afghan War, about which the House 
had never been consulted until hosti- 
lities had commenced. Then they had 
the Penjdeh dispute. He remembered 
a Vote being rushed through the House 
in two or three hours—he forgot which 
—for £9,000,000 or £11,000,000, be- 
cause of the scare which seized upon 
our countrymen in consequence of that 
dispute. There was also the Transvaal 
War, the Zulu War, the War in Bechu- 
analand, the ptian War, and the 
War in the Soudan, which made ship- 
wreck of the Government of the day. 
With regard to the Egyptian War, he 
felt convinced that if the facts had been 
laid before a Committee of the House 
such as he suggested—and which he 
was certain at some not very distant 
day would be appointed—the country 
would have been spared the shame and 
humiliation and everlasting disgrace 
of the bombardment of Alexandria, 
and the Liberal Government of the day 
would not have made shipwreck of its 
reputation. Then they had the war in 
Upper Burmah. He (Mr. Cremer) had 
listened to the debate last year, when 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
in opposing a protest which he (Mr. 
Cremer) had raised against the Bur- 
mese War, boasted of the part he had 
played in the affair, and said that the 
war would probably cost something 
like £300,000, and expressed the pride 
he’felt at having added another gem to 
the Imperial diadem. Well, he (Mr. 
Cremer), on referring to the expenditure 
in India, found that there was a deficit— 
or would have been but for an increase 
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of the Salt Tax, of something like 
£2,000,000—and that the greater part 
of the expenditure which caused the 
deficit was owing to that shameful an- 
nexation of Burmah. He did not think 
the people of the country cared for the 
ure of gems to adorn the Imperial 
iadem at such a cost as this. Those who 
were anxious to have such gems should 
obtain possession of them at their own 
expense, and not come down on the 
poor taxpayers of this country, or the 
ryots of India, for the money to purchase 
such adornments. These wars had, from 
first to last, cost this country something 
like £100,000,000, and he had no doubt 
that the greater part of that would have 
been saved if the questions in dispute had 
been referred to a Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the kind that he now pro- 
osed. The right hon. Gentleman the 
eader of the House had stated just now 
that the fate this Amendment would 
meet with was a foregone conclusion. 
Well, it was not in the expectation that 
the House would agree to it that he 
(Mr. Cremer) had thought it his duty to 
bring it forward. He had brought it 
before the House because it was a demo- 
cratic measure, and because it was in 
operation and had worked so admirably 
in the United States of America. He 
was satisfied that it would effect a con- 
siderable saving both in the treasure and 
blood of his countrymen if the questions 
out of which these miserable disputes 
arose were submitted to a Committee on 
Foreign Relations; and these were the 
reasons which had induced him to brin 
forward the proposition. He believe 
that those who had to pay both in money 
and blood had a right to be consulted 
with regard to the questions outof which 
these miserable conflicts arose. The idea 
of a Cabinet sitting with closed doors and 
deciding questions involving the honour 
of this country, and committing the 
nation to obligations of the most onerous 
description, seemed to him so monstrous, 
that it was a matter of surprise to him 
that the people of the country had so long 
submitted to such an extraordinary state 
of things. He might be told—they had 
been told before—that the House had 
the power of controlling the doings of 
the Government or the Cabinet; but what 
took place was this—if a Member 
uestioned too closely the conduct of the 
vernment, or if there was a restive 
feeling displayed by the Opposition, and 
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the conduct of the Government was 


chall , the Government immediately 
decl that if an adverse vote were 


recorded they would regard it as a Vote 
of Want of Confidence, and by this means 
many Members were induced, from Party 
motives, to vote in distinct o ition to 
their wishes and desires. hen the 
debate took place in the House with 
regard to the annexation of Burmah, 
there were scores of Members who 
went into the Lobby in favour of the 
policy of the Government, but who 
were heard to assert—he had heard 
them himself—that had they been 
consulted by the Government, and had 
their opinions been asked and their 
votes recorded before the war was 
commenced, they would certainly have 
gone against the annexation of Burmah. 
But the mischief was done, money was 
in great part spent, the blood of the 
country was spilt, and then they were 
asked to endorse the action of the Go- 
vernment. It was to avoid, in the future, 
things of that kind and to give a Com- 
mittee of the House an opportunity of 
judging of Foreign Treaties before they 
were entered into by this country— 
Treaties which contained the seeds of 
mischief and the germs of strife—that 
he moved this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed. 

At the end of the Question, to add the words 
—‘‘ That there be another Committee,'similarly 
constituted, and subject to the same Rules, for 
the consideration of all questions of a Foreign 
or Colonial nature, and the ratification of 
Treaties with Foreign Powers.” —-(Mr. Cremer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk. 
caldy, &c.) said, he had not come down 
to the House prepared to take part in 
this discussion; but he could not hel 
feeling that the hon. Member who ha 
moved the Amendment (Mr. Cremer) 
had the right sow by the ear. It had 
always seemed to him an extraordinary 
anomaly that, notwithstanding that they 
had Representatives of the people, there 
should = such a pret 3 of ancient 
times that the power of making Treaties 
binding this country for all time by the 
most onerous obligations should still rest 
not in any degree with those Representa- 
tives of the people, but with the Crown, 
or, in other . Her Majesty’s Minis- 


ters. The proposal of his hon. Friend to 
establish a Grand Committee to deal with 
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Cave questions was a more Radical pro- 
posal any of the proposals submitted 


to the House on the previous evening 
and this morning ; but, at the same time, 
though he had no hope that the Amend- 
ment would be accepted, he must say 
he thought his hon. Friend had made a 
movement in the right direction, and 
that in all other free countries there was 
reserved to the people some control over 
foreign relations. e was not sure that 
the House would consider the American 
example satisfactory, seeing that the 
assent of two thirds of the Senate was 
necessary to ratify a Treaty —as we were 
forcibly made aware at this moment in 
the case of a Treaty in which we were 
interested, and which was awaiting 
ratification. 

Mr. MUNRO-FERGUSON (Leith, 
&e.) said, that no one would take ob- 
jection to the first part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment, but it seemed to him 
(Mr. Ferguson) that serious objection 
would be taken to that part which dealt 
with the ratification of Treaties by Par- 
liament. As to the example of America, 
which the hon. Gentleman who had 
moved the Amendment referred to, 
recent experience in the Senate there 
had shown the Rule in force to be of a 
somewhat unfortunate character. Re- 
cently a very important Treaty dealing 
with extradition had been laid before 
the Senate. It had been considered in 
secret Session—that method of consulta- 
tion which had been recommended to the 
House—and the Senator for Virginia 
(Mr. Riddleberger) had enlightened us 
as to what had passed, and had given us 
the information that ‘‘ the British lion’s 
tuil had been twisted by 24 votes to 21.” 
At the present moment the question of 
ratifying the Fishery Treaty was in sus- 
pense in the United States, which would 
not have been the case had it not been 
for the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
for the Executive Government would 
have ratified it without hesitation. 
Amid the storms of P. politics it 
would be absolutely oy ay le to main- 
tain any continuous form of foreign 
relations, if the action of the Executive 
Government was to rest on the chances 
of a Party vote in the House. If diffi- 
culties had arisen in America, which was 
a country with very few foreign rela- 
tions, how much worse would it be in 
this country, which was so intimately 
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and which had such close relations with 
all the Governments of the world? This 
was not the first time that a debate had 
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taken on a question of this kind, 
the late Mr. Rylands having some years 
ago moved a Resolution affirming that 
Treaties with foreign countries ought to 
be laid on the Tables of both Houses of 
Parliament before being ratified. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), in 
opposing that Motion, had pointed out 
the impossibility of checking the details 
of negotiations by the direct action of 
the House, and had reminded the House 
that it might be necessary to conclude a 
Treaty during the Recess or the Easter or 
Whitsuntide holidays. He (Mr. Fer- 
gueon) had great sympathy with the 

esire of his hon. Friend (Mr. Cremer) 
that our foreign relations should have 
as full consideration as possible from the 
Representatives of the people, but, at 
the same time, he thought it absolutely 
impossible to accept the latter part of 
the proposal, and if the hon. Member 
put it to the House he (Mr. Ferguson) 
should vote against it. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferausson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
said, that this question had been often 
brought before the House and decisively 
rejected, and although the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cremer) had been 
conclusively answered by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leith (Mr. Munro-Ferguson) it 
would be proper that he (Sir James Fer- 

n) should take some notice of what 

ad been said, because there could be 
no doubt that the feeling expressed by 
the hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Amendment was shared by many per- 
sons throughout the country who were, 
perhaps, not sufficiently instructed, and 
it was only right some answer should be 
given to such contentions. That the Re- 
preeention of a free country should 
ave @ voice—a commanding voice—in 
all that concerned national affairs must 
o without saying; but it was competent 
for the nig geen ths of the people to 
delegate their authority, and it might 
appear to Parliament, in its wisdom, 
that it was better to place confidence in 
the Ministers of the Crown for the time 
being with respect to the conduct of 
delicate affairs than to insist that the 
whole of the negotiations should be con- 
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a course which might prejudice the great 
interests at stake. Now, it must be 
evident that in a country with concerns 
so varied and éxtensive as ours, there 
must be questions constantly arising of 
a delicate nature which required to be 
conducted with expedition and firmness. 
But if all those questions had to be 
referred to a Committee of the House 
there would be inevitable delay, and it 
was possible that words might be said 
and decisions arrived at which would 

rejudice the objects the House had at 
om Tt was quite true that Parliament 
was the supreme tribunal, and ought to 
control the affairs of this country in 
every particular; but that was no reason 
why it should conduct those affairs in 

erson. This House was no doubt the 
est exponent of the mind of the nation, 
but it might be a very unfit body for 
judical procedure or for diplomatic 
action. The hon. Member proposed 
there should be added— 

‘« Another Committee, similarly constituted, 
and subject to the same Rules, for the con- 
sideration of all questions of a Foreign or 
Colonial nature and the ratification of Treaties 
with Foreign Powers.” 

But a Committee similarly constituted 
would consist of 60 Members taken from 
all parts of the House with due repre- 
sentation of every section, and he could 
not think that that would be a suitable 
tribunal to which all questions of a 
‘*Foreign or Colonial nature and the 
ratification of Treaties with Foreign 
Powers” should be committed. There 
might have been occasions in which this 
country had been led into responsibilities 
which would have been better avoided ; 
but in how many cases had the country 
been saved from complications through 
the ability possessed by the Govern- 
ment of the Queen to conduct the nego- 
tiations in secret? There was no one 
who knew anything about foreign affairs 
but must know of negotiations which 
would have infallibly miscarried if they 
had not been conducted confidentially. 
He did not consider a Committee of 60 
Members of average discretion a fit 
council to deal with these questions. As 
to the power possessed by the American 
Senate, the two cases of America and 
this country could not for « moment be 
compared, and when that paraliel was 


attempted to be drawn on former occa- 
sions, it had absolutely broken down. 
The practice now proposed by the hon. 
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Member (Mr. Cremer) might work well 
in America; but though we had much 
to admire in that country, we could not 
afford to imitate all her institutions. 
He believed, on the whole, that the 
abstention of Parliament had been pro- 
ductive of good results, and that it 
would require a good deal more than 
had been advanced by the hon. Member 
to-day to induce the House of Commons 
to depart from that long precedent and 
well-established rule. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 44; Noes 
219: Majority 175.—(Div. List, No. 31.) 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Resolved, That the Resolutions of the House 
of the Ist December, 1882, relating to the Con- 
stitution and Proceedings of Standing Com- 
mittees for the Consideration of Bills relating 
to Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure, and to Trade, Shipping, and Manu- 
factures, be revived, and that Trade shall 
include Agriculture and Fishing. 


Mortons ror Brits aAnp NoMINATION OF 
Sertzecr ComMITTEEs. 


Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he would now 
move the next new Rule which 
stood in his name on the Paper. 
The Resolution, he would explain, was 
designed to meet the difficulty which 


had been experienced by hon. Members 


who desired to introduce Bills and to 
ropose Motions for the nomination of 
elect Committees. Since the operation 
of the Rule closing opposed Business at 
12 o’clock, the courtesy usually extended 
to hon. Members who wished to bring 
up Bills had frequently been withheld. 
Objections had been made, with the 
result that hon. Members had been 
unable to move. It was not intended by 
his Resolution to give the Government 
power to introduce without explanation 
any Bill of great public importance. 
Obviously, Mr. Speaker would not per- 
mit a Bill which ought to be accom- 
yes by an explanatory statement to 
introduced in silence. It would, he 
felt sure, be acknowledged that private 
Members ought to be protected against 
a pernicious, exercise of the power to 
object to the introduction of a Bill after 
12 o’clock. It had been suggested in 
some quarters that there should be an 
extension of the new 12 o'clock limit ; 
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but he believed that the general feelin 
of the House was op to uny suc 
change. He thought it, therefore, better 
to adhere, for the present at all events, 
to the existing Rule, but, if difficulties 
should supervene, and if it should be 
found that hon. Members were denied 
the fair privileges to which they were 
entitled, it would be for the House to 
reconsider the proposals which had been 
adopted. He hoped, however, that the 
Resolution which he now moved would 
meet the existing difficulty. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

**That on Tuesdays and Fridays, and, if set 
down by the Government, on Mondays and 
Thursdays, Motions for leave to bring in Bills, 
and for the Nomination of Select Committees, 
may be set down for consideration at the com- 
mencement of Public Business. If such Motions 
be opposed, Mr. Speaker, after permitting, if he 
thinks fit, a brief explanatory statement from 
the Member who moves and from the Member 
who opposes any such Motion respectively, 
shall put the Question thereon without further 
Debate.” — (Mr. W. H. Smith.) 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
said, he begged to move the following 
Amendment :—To leave out all after 
“That,” and insert— 

“Motions for leave to bring in Bills, which 
have passed through Committee of the Whole 
House, shall be exempted from the operation 
of the Resolution of 24th February, 1888 
(Sittings of the House).”’ 

The Amendment had the same object as 
that moved by the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, but it 
seemed to him that it would meet the 
difficulty in a more regular way, as it 
was drafted on an analogy with a Rule 
which already existed in regard to ter- 
minating opposed Business at half-past 
12 o’clock. Under his Amendment there 
would be no distinction between the case 
of a Motion made on a Tuesday or 
Friday and that of a Motion made on 
any other day, nor would there be any 
distinction between Bills introduced by 
the Government and Bills introduced by 
private Members. There was another 
point upon which he thought the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House was open to 
objection. The right hon. Gentleman 
had stated that his proposal would not 
apply to Government measures of great 
importance. Of course, it was obvious 
on the face of it, that measures of that 
kind would be introduced after a full 
debate—or, at any rate, after there had 
been a full statement as to their 
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objects and full opportunity given to all 
sections of the House to express their 
opinions upon them. There was a fur- 
ther objection to the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and it was with 
regard to words contained in the last 
section of the Motion which stated that 
‘Mr. Speaker, after a brief explanatory 
statement from the Member who moved 
and the Member who opposed might put 
the Question without further Debate.” 
He thought that would be putting"upon 
the Speaker a duty, a difficult and invidi- 
ous duty, as it would leave it to him to de- 
termine what was the “‘ brief explanatory 
statement” and what was not. It 
would require the Speaker to determine 
whether any statement whatever should 
be allowed or not. It must be quite 
within the knowledge of the House that 
opposition made to the introduction of 
Bills sprung from a spirit of mischief 
at a late hour of the night. There 
really was not, except in very few cases, 
anything like substantial opposition to a 
Bill, and he thought the practice of op- 
posing Bills at this stage would be much 
less likely to be indulged in if this stage 
of Bills was qumgiel from the opera- 
tion of the Rule of February 24. There 
might be much more delay occasioned 
by an hon. Gentleman insisting upon 
taking a Division on such a question at 
the commencement of Business when the 
House was very full than at the end of 
the Business when Members were 
anxious to get away. It was with a 
view of substituting another method of 
Procedure that he (Mr. Buchanan) had 

ut down his Amendment. He had also 
included in his proposal Bills which had 
passed through Committee of the whole 
House. He had taken those words from 
the Standing Order relating to what 
was known as ‘‘the half-past 12 o’clock 
Rule.”’ His desire had been to draft the 
whole of this proposed Rule on the 
analogy of the half-past 12 o’clock 
Rule, but he had been informed by Mr. 
Speaker that he would not be entitled 
to include all the words necessary in the 
Amendment. He would, therefore, move 
the Amendment, omitting the words 
“and Bills which have passed through 
Committee of the whole House.” He 
confessed he abandoned those words 
with some reluctance, because they no 
doubt were privileges at present enjoyed 
and privileges of much greater import- 
ance to private Members than to the 
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Government. If the Government got a 
Bill through the Committee stage it was 
not difficult for them to pass it through 
its remaining stages ; but, in the case of 
a private Member it was very different, 
and it was very hard that if a private 
Member progressed so far with a 
measure, that he should be prevented 
from carrying it by the action of a 
single Member. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out all the words after the word 
** That,”’ and insert the words “Motions for 
leave to bring in Bills, and for the nomination of 
Standing and Select Committees, shall be 
exempted from the operation of the Resolution 
of 24th February 1888 (Sittings of the House).’’ 
—(Mr. Buchanan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) said, the Government 
were to be congratulated upon having 
foreseen and having attempted to provide 
for a great danger to the operations of 
the new Rule, because, undoubtedly, some 
danger had been evidenced during the 
past few nights. There had been an 
indiscriminate prohibition on the part of 
private Members against the introduction 
of Bills after 12 o’clock. If events of 
that kind took place frequently, and 
those sort of attempts were to be per- 
sisted in, no doubt it would be necessary 
for them to reconsider their arrange- 
ments as to the hours of adjournment, 
which they had, after much considera- 
tion, arrived at. Therefore it was that 
he thought the Government were en- 
tirely in the right, and were to be con- 
gratulated in their present endeavour to 
deal with that which was an obvious 
danger. As to that part of the new 
Rule which dealt with the introduction 
of Bills, he was entirely with the 
Government. There could be no doubt 
that the introduction of Bills was a 
purely formal matter, and he did not 
think that the House would ever be 
disposed in future to refuse its assent, 
or rather to debate at great length 
Motions for leave to introduce Bills. 
Nor did he find any fault with the power 
that the proposed Rule gave the Speaker 
to exercise his judgment as to the length 
of the debate upon a Motion for the in- 
troduction of a Bill. That was a matter 
which might well be left to the judgment 
of the Chair. But there was another 
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question as to which he should be 

to hear opinions from greater authorities 
than himself—namely, the nomination 
of Select Committees. Thesystem of nomi- 
nation was a very curious one. It was 
done by the Whips on both sides. The 
Whips on each side ascertained from 
their Chiefs and by communication with 
those belonging to their Party who, in 
their opinion, would be best qualified to 
serve, and the Government Whip then 
nominated the majority, and the Oppo- 
sition Whip the minority of the Com- 
mittee. That system worked fairly well 
as far as the regular Opposition and the 
Government supporters were concerned, 
but not as regarded the interests of 
independent Members of the House. 
No one could assert that the composition 
of the Committee on the Army and 
Navy Estimates nominated last year 
was satisfactory to the great body of 
Members. It might have been satis- 
factory to the Treasury and the 
front Opposition Benches, but it was 
not satisfactory to those who had the 
interests of economy at heart. What 
would happen under this Rule if the 
nomination of a Select Committee gave 
rise to a debate? Obviously, he did not 
think that debate could be terminated. 
If it were, then the power of the Chair 
to prohibit debate would not preclude 
some section of the House from putting 
the House to the trouble of a Division 
upon every single name in the Com- 
mittee. There was nothing in the Rule 
to provide for the Chair putting an end 
to the debate whenever it saw fit, nor 
was there anything to provide for the 
Chair expressing the opinion that the 
debate was of so important a character 
that it required more time than the 
House was then prepared to give it. He 
trusted that her Majesty’s Government 
would give their careful attention to 
these considerations. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he did not 
presume to say that this proposal would 
meet every difficulty which could be 
raised ; but it was one which appeared to 
him calculated to meet most of the 
difficulties which arose from their having 
fixed an hour at which Opposed Business 
ceased. So far as the nomination of 
Select Committees by Government was 
concerned, those nominations would be 

ut down for Government days, and if 
Fifficulties arose they must be surmounted 
either by the continuation of the debate, 
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to the inconvenience and delay of other It would save timeif any three Members 
oe or by we adjournment of a of that House could lay a Bill on the 
ebate. He did not think any Rule , Table and have it read a first time as a 
could be made which would meet every | matter of course without debate. In 
difficulty which oy rar be raised as to ys ' “another place” Bills were broughtin and 
nomination of Select Committees. At read a first time as a matter of course, 
the present time the Government had ‘As to the nomination of Committees, as 
the power of putting down Motions or | he (Mr. Mundella) understood the Rule 
Orders of the Day on the Paper for con- | proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
sideration in such order as they might ‘the First Lord of the Treasury, two 
think fit. Therefore, if the nomination | speeches could be made on the proposal 
of a Committeo was likely to be opposed of each name. The names had to be 
at half-past 3 o’clock, it would he for the | put to the House separately; and thus 
Government to consider whether they | the nomination of the Committee became 
mys a ps with the nomination that | in fact a series of Motions. If that were 
ay or adjourn it to another time. Then _ to happen after 12 o’clock, as the hon. 
as hy — upper eect ngs es | = nie Mr abi ra eho oa 
and Fridays—it would appear to be | burg r. Buchanan) sugges co) 
undesirable that hon. Gentlemen who | House might be kept sitting to a very 
had Notices of Motions down for those late hour. The Rule, as proposed by 
days should be prejudiced by lengthened | the Government, he thought met the 
debates on the introduction of Bills or | immediate requirements of the case ; and 
on the nomination of Committees; but | he trusted that they would give the new 
then came hey question, Should private system a fair trial, at least for one 
Members be deprived of the right of | Session. 
bringing in Bills and nominating Com-| Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
mittees, which was usually granted! hampton, E.) said, he agreed that the 
willingly by the House? On the whole, | new Rule ought to have a fair trial, and 
he thought that the elastic terms of his | that, whatever doubts there might be 
eee Wane accomplish ne omen oom, © gens es se pin a 
which he had in view, and would do| time had not yet arrived even for 
justice alike to the hon. Members who ventilating those doubts. But his right 
had Motions on the Paper, to the charac- | hon. Friend and other Members were 
ter of the House, and to the interests of | wrong in speaking of the 12 o’clock 
3 ere oe -" gos areee am There was no 12 o’clock Rule; 
ember for West inburgh (Mr.| there was a 1 o’clock Rule; the ar- 
Buchanan) suggested another method ; | rangement come to was that the House 
but that other method would break | should meet at 3 o’clock and should 
ae ig me b) pe peeg Re” (Mr. 5 abe’ —— Question * 1 o’clock. 
. H. Smit oped that the House | Oppos usiness was to be stopped 
would, by a species of moral pressure | at 12 o’clock, and the andendlnetines 
upon Members themselves, bring them | he thought was that the hour from 
to a full understanding of the duty/|12 to 1 should be available for un- 
which they owed to each other and to| contested and routine Business. He 
Parliament, and enable hon. Gentlemen | was met with scepticism when he said 
to exercise those privileges which it was | that, unless certain words were intro- 
always understood that Members of the | duced into the Rule, the practical result 
as 25 pomennet. al ai ee " that the House would adjourn 
R. (Sheffield, Bright-| about five minutes past 12 o’clock. 
side) said, he thought that the right | That had actually os the fact, and 
raat een om, *amith) ke Y the | bs pei which my sty 
reas . W. H. Smi ad very | after 12 o’clock were not conducive 
fairly endeavoured to meet the difficulty | the despatch of Public Business. He 
that had already occurred in working | wished to preserve the 1 o’clock limit 
the 12 o’clock Rule. As a matter of | for their Sittings, and did not want to 
pak gehen Bonbon mere usually | break down the principle of adjourning 
owed to bring in their Bills. They | the House at a reasonable hour. But 
should at least give a fair trial to the | hon. Members were sent there to do the 
12 o’clock Rule, and not readily permit | Business of the country. That Business 
an infraction of it. The Business of the | ought to be done; and if the course of 
House would adapt itself to that Rule. | procedure which had been followed in 
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some instances was to be repeated every | Randolph Churchill), he would move to 


night at 12 o’clock, the Business of the 
country would not be done, and all 
legislation by private Members would 
be at anend. As to Bills being always 
brought in as a matter of course, that 
had not been the practice of the House. 
They all anticipated an interestin 
debate on the bringing in of the Loca 
Government Bill. There was a debate 
on the introduction several Sessions ago 
of the Bankruptcy Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain); and 
they all remembered the great debate 
when the Home Rule Bill was brought 
in by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone). Then with regard to the 
nomination of Committees, if a Com- 
mittee consisted of 22 Members, there 
might be 22 Questions put from the 
Chair under the present proposal of the 
First Lord of the Treasury. Were there 
to be 22 explanatory statements? Their 
Rules ought, as far as possible, to be so 
framed as to work automatically, with- 
out imposing undue responsibility on 
the Chair. He was quite prepared to 
support the Government, aa he thought 
that in their mode of dealing with the 
question they had hit upon a better 
solution than that proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member for West Edinburgh 
(Mr. Buchanan). He wished to point out 
to the House that it must be a question 
whether they would not abolish all half- 
past 12 Rules, and deal with Business 
as it stood on the Paper, without giving 
any man the right of stopping it. It 
was not fair or just to say that this 
power was being exercised by one sec- 
tion of the House only; objections had 
come from behind the Government, as 
well as from that side of the House, and 
it became one of those wars of reprisals 
which, in his opinion, lowered the 
dignity of the House of Commons. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that as the 
feeling of the House seemed to be 
against his proposal, he did not intend 
to press it to a Division, although he 
considered that if adopted it would save 
the time of the House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that in 
order to meet some of the objections 


brought forward by the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 





omit the words “‘ shall put the Question 
thereon without further debate’’ at the 
end of the Rule, in order to substitute 
the words ‘‘ may without further debate 
put the Question thereon, or the Ques- 
tion that the debate be now adjourned.” 
He was by no means certain that all 
difficulties would be met by this; but it 
was an attempt to deal with the question 
in a manner which he tru would 
assist the House and hon. Members who 
had questions to bring before it. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ respectively,” 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “may without further Debate put the 
Question thereon, or the Question ‘ That the 
Debate be now adjourned.’”—(Mr. W. H. 
Smith.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
rose to express his concurrence with the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. He had been struck with the 
course which the Business had taken, 
especially on Monday night last, when 
all the Motions for Bills were opposed 
and leave was not obtained to bring 
them in. He thought it right that the 
Government should try to obviate this, 
because, if it went on, there would be 
an end to Private Bill legislation alto- 
gether. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that with regard to what had been said 
as to reprisals, the Business after 12 
o’clock had been of two kinds—namely, 
Motions for Leave and for Second Read- 
ings. He did not think any objection 
had been raised on that side of the 
House to the former; but there had been 
objections to the second reading of some 
Bills, because several of them were of 
such a nature that hon. Members on 
those Benches did not wish to see passed 
without discussion. 


Question put, and negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That on Tuesdays and Fridays, and, 
if set down by the Government, on Mondays 


and Thursday, Motions for leave to bring in 
Bills, and for the Nomination of Select Com- 
mittees, may be set down for consideration at 
the commencement of Public Business. If such 
Motions be opposed, Mr. Speaker, after per- 
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mitting, if he thinks fit, a brief explanatory 
statement from the Member who moves and from 
the Member who op any such Motion re- 
spectively, may, without further Debate, put 
the Question thereon, or the Question, that the 
Debate be now adjourned. 


Resolutions (30th April 1869), read. 


Morntxe Sirtines at Two o’Crock. 

That, unless the House shall otherwise order, 
whenever the House shall meet at Two o’clock, 
the House will proceed with Private Business. 
Petitions, Motions for unopposed Returns, and 
leave of absence to Members, giving Notices of 
Motions, Questions to Ministers, and such 
Orders of the Day as shall have been appointed 
for the Morning Sitting. 


Suspension or Sirrine at SEVEN 
o’ Crock. 


That on such days, if the business be not 
sooner disposed of, the House will suspend its 
sitting at Seven o’clock ; and at Ten minutes 
before Seven o’clock, unless the House shall 
otherwise order, Mr. Speaker adjourns the De- 
bate on any business then under discussion, or 
the Chairman shall report Progress, as the case 
may be, and no opposed business shall then be 
proceeded with. 


SirrinG RESUMED AT Nive o’CLock. 


That when such business has not been dis- 
posed of at Seven o’clock, unless the House 
shall otherwise order, Mr. Speaker (or the Chair- 
man, in’ case the House shall be ing Com- 
mittee) do leave the Chair, and the House will 
resume its sitting at Nine o’clock, when the 
Orders of the Day not disposed of at the Morn- 
ing Sitting, and any Motion which was under 
discussion at Ten minutes to Seven o’clock, 
shall be set down in the Order Book after the 
other Orders of the Day. 


Wuen CHAIRMAN REPORTS PROGRESS AT 
Nive o’Ciock. 
That, whenever the House shall be in Com- 


mittee at Seven o’clock, the Chairman do report 
Progress when the House resumes its si‘ting. 


Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he believed hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would not desire to 
take away the interval between the 
Morning and Evening Sitting, which 
right the Government desired to pre- 
serve. He thought hon. Gentlemen 
would see that it was impossible to con- 
duct the Business of the House without 
Morning Sittings more or less frequently 
towards the end of the Session, and even 
sometimes earlier. He was most unde- 
sirous of taking the whole Sitting, and 
it was exceedingly disagreeable to trench 
upon the rights of private Members. It 
was for these reasons that the Govern- 
ment had proposed the Resolution to 
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which he asked the House to agree. In 
order, however, to make it clear that the 
House, after meeting at 9 o’clock, should 
not continue to sit till any hour, he was 
advised that it would be desirable to add 
these words at the end of the Resolution 
relating to the Standing Order of 30th 
April, 1869— 

“That the House shall, unless previously 
adjourned, sit until One o’clock, a.m., when the 
Speaker shall adjourn the House without Ques- 
tion put, unless a Bill or Proceedings exempted 
from the operation of Standing Order ‘ Sittings 
of the House’ be then under ‘consideration. 
That the Business under discussion and any 
Orders of the Day not disposed of at One 
o'clock, a.m., do stand for the next day on 
which the House shall sit.”” 


Mr. SPEAKER said, he would first 
put the Question that the Resolutions of 
the 30th April, 1869, be made a Stand- 
ing Order of the House, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury could then add his Amendment 
asa substantive Amendment after the 
word “ Sitting.” 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) said, the explanation of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury was that the House was to 
be put to extreme inconvenience in order 
to enable the Government to take the 
time of private Members by a side wind. 
In his (Sir George Campbell’s) opinion 
the existing Rule of the House was bet- 
ter than the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posal. It would be extremely difficult 
to get a House at 9 o’clock. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, bis object was to 

rotect the rights of private Members. 

ut, although by the Standing Orders 
private Members were to have at their 
disposal Tuesdays and Fridays, it had 
become the custom of the Government to 
take away more than two-thirds of the 
time to which they were entitled. He 
would prefer that private Members 
should have one night in the week 
rather than that their time should be 
taken from them in the manner pro- 
posed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That the said Resolutions be 
Standing Orders of the House. 


ADJOURNMENT AT OnE 0’CLOOK, A.M. 


Resolved, That the House shall, unless pre- 
viously adjourned, sit until One o'clock, a.m., 
when the Speaker shall adjourn the House with- 
out Question put, unless a Bill or Proceeding 
exempted from the operation of Standing Order 
‘* Sittings of the House” be then under con- 
sideration. That the Business under discussion, 
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and any Orders of the Day not disposed of at 
One o'clock, a.m., do stand for the next day on 
which the House shall sit.—( Mr. WW. H. Smith.) 


Resolution of the 31st of May, 1875, 
read : 


WITHDRAWAL oF STRANGERS. 

That, if at any sitting of the House, or in 
Committee, any Member shall take notice that 
Strangers are present, Mr. Speaker, or the 
Chairman (as the case may be), shall forthwith 
put the Question, ‘‘ That Strangers be ordered 
to withdraw,” without permitting any Debate 
or Amendment: Provided that the Speaker, 
or the Chairman, may, whenever he thinks fit, 
order the withdrawal of Strangers from any 
part of the House. 

Resolved, That the said Resolution be a 
Standing Order of this House. 


Resolution of the 12th of March, 1886, 
read : 
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Notices oF Questions By MEMBERS TO 
BE IN WRITING. 


That Notices of Questions be given by Mem- 
bers in writing to the Clerk at the Table, with- 
out reading them viva voce in the House, unless 
the consent of the Speaker to any particular 
Question has been previously obtained. 

» Resolved, That the said Resolution be a 
Standing Order of this House. 

Standing Order X1Va. (Closure of Debate) 
read, and amended by leaving out the first P: o- 
viso, lines 17 to 21 inclusive. 


Standing Order XXI. (Notices on 
going into Committee of Supply) read. 


Tue FIRST LORD or ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that under the pre- 
sent Rules, whenever Committee of 
Supply was the first Order of the Day on 
Mondays and Thursdays, and the House 
had gone into the Estimates, no Amend- 
ment could be made to the Motion for 
going into Committee on those days. 
That was an arrangement which had 
worked exceedingly well; but under the 
present conditions it was the view of the 
Government that smaller Government 
and Departmental measures might be 
taken on Mondays and Thursdays before 
the House went into Committee of Sup- 
ply. It could then be arranged that 
Supply could be taken at a given hour. 
He thought hon. Gentlemen who had 
experience of the matter would agree 
that nothing was more inconvenient than 
to report progress at any particular 
hour, say nine or 10 o’clock, which 
would necessarily be the course to be 

ursued in some cases if the present 

ule remained in force. This was par- 
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ticularly inconvenient when another hour 
would probably dispose of the Question 
before the Committee. The House had 
power to question the Government as to 
the time after which Supply would not 
be brought forward. hat practice 
would still remain, and it might be 
generally observed with satisfaction to 
the House itself. He thought the 
Resolution he was about to move was 
one which the House would regard as 
necessary in order that the Business of 
the House might be taken with regularity 
and advantage. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
as an Amendment to Standing Order 
XXI. (Notices on going into Committee 
of Supply), to leave out the words “ the 
first,” and insert the word ‘ an.” —( fr. 


_W. HI. Smith.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) said, he must own that 
the impression he had formed with re- 
gard to this proposal was not favourable. 
When Supply was set down as first 
Order on Government nights hon. Mem- 
bers had full notice of what was going 
to be discussed, and they came down 
ready to take part in the discussion ; 
but if Supply was put down as the 
Second Order of the Day, not only would 
there be a further infringement of pri- 
vate Members’ rights, but Supply would 
be brought on at a time when the great 
majority of Members of the House 
would have no notice of the fact. He 
could foresee that a Government at all 
clever—not to say artful—might use this 
Rule to run through several Votes when 
the House was comparatively empty, 
and without observation. He could 
assure the House that there was more 
in this Motion than met the eye, and as 
it was one which hon. Members had not 
had time to consider, he thought it ought 
not to be pressed at that moment. He 
would impress on the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House that Go- 
vernments were but mortal; and the 
time might come when this Rule would 
operate against his right hon. Friend 
when he was occupying another position, 
which he would, no doubt, fill with the 
same ability as his present official posi- 
tion. He did not suggest that the 


Resolution would be taken advantage of 
by the present Government; but it was 
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of the utmost importance that the House 
should be most jealous of any facilities 
given to the Government with regard to 
Supply, and he would, therefore, press 
upon the Government that it was de- 
sirable to reconsider this proposal in 
the interest, if not of themselves, of the 
House and the country. 

Sir CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
said, he entirely agreed with the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington, 
who had pointed out that there were 
very substantial reasons why this 
amendment of the Standing Order 
should not be made. He (Sir Charles 
Lewis) would prefer that there should 
be greater certainty as to when Supply 
would be reached, so that there should 
be time for hon. Members to consider 
the Business, and come down prepared 
to take part in the discussion of the 
Estimates. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, this proposal had been charac- 
terized as one which would extinguish 
the powers which the House had of ex- 
amining and controlling the Estimates. 
But he did not think the noble Lord 
appreciated either the difficulties pro- 
posed to be met or the effect of the pro- 
posed alteration. As far as his experi- 
ence at the Home Office and the Treasury 
went, and as the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington would be aware, 
there were a variety of small Bills use- 
ful in themselves, and which had been 
approved by successive Governments, 
and to the practical completion of which 
there was no objection. There were 
minor Bills of a non-contentious cha- 
racter which every Government desired 
to carry, but which could not now be 
proceeded with after 12 o’clock if any 
Member rose and objected to their being 
taken. How then was this difficulty to 
be met? The proposal was that such 
Business should be put down on Monday 
and Thursday. It would be perfectly 
easy to limit the time for the discussion 
of these Bills, say till 6.80 or 7 o’clock ; 
and any Member could move at the 
appointed time ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


Lord was that the House might be 
tricked by the Government, who might 
spring Supply ata moment when the 
House was very thin, and in that wa 
get through the Votes without dis- 
cussion. No doubt that was possible, 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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but it would not be a wise game for a 
Government to play. Again, if Supply 
were the third or fourth Order, the Ques- 
tion would be asked at what hour would 
the Government take Supply, and the 
probable reply would be that Supply 
would not be opened after 7 o’clock or 
some such time. There would be no 
difficulty in carrying out the Rule, be- 
cause the Leader of the House might 
stop the Business before the House by 
moving ‘That the Question be now 
put;” so that there would be no diffi- 
culty in the matter in spite of the 
suspicion which animated the Noble 
Lord the Member for South Padding- 
ton and the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy(Sir George Campbell). 
He (Mr. Courtney) thought the Govern- 
ment could be trusted to act fairly in this 
matter, and as the proposal appeared to 
be the only way out of the difficulty they 
were trying to get rid of, he should sup- 
port the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he certainly thought that it was 
part of the scheme of the Govern- 
ment that Bills should be taken until 
a quarter to 1 o’clock. If the pre- 
sent practice’ with regard to private 
Members’ Bills continued, there would 
only be one course open to the Govern- 
ment—they would have to put these 
Bills down for Morning Sittings on Tues- 
days and Fridays, and the result would 
be that the rights of private Members 
would be greatly curtailed. As an in- 
stance of the effect of the present Rule, 
he referred to the way in which the 
India Railways Bill was dealt with a few 
nights ago. He conceived that this was 
a Bill for the discussion of which the 
Government would have to find an 
opportunity, especially as it was origi- 
nally introduced by the late Ministry, 
and the only opportunity they would 
have would be by putting it down for a 
Morning Sitting. 

Question put, and negatived ; word in- 
serted. 


Standing Order, as amended, agreed 
0. 


Standing Order XXII. (Select Committees) 
read and amended by leaving out, in lines 1 
and 2, the words “on Wednesdays and other 
Morning Sittings of the House.”’ 


Sim UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, 
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the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury would see that under 
Rule 35 the proceedings of Committees 
were null and void if they went on 
during prayers. He would, therefore, 
save the House some inconvenience, and 
at the same time achieve the cbject in 
view if he agreed to leave out from the 
Standing Order the words ‘‘ except while 
the House is at prayers.” 

Amendment proposed to Standing 
Order XXII. to leave out the words 
“except while the House is at 
prayers.” — (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the said Standing Order.” 


Mr. W.H.SMITH said, the right hon. 
Baronet ope in effect to alter Stand- 
ing Order XXXYV., and he (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) thought it desirable that formal 
Notice of that proposal should be given. 
Although he admitted that a ied deal 
was to be said in favour of the proposal, 
yet there was also something to be said 
on the other side. For instance; he 
pointed out that unless Members were 


at prayers they could not secure seats in | # 


the House. It might be that the 
pleasure of the House would be to make 
some alteration in the Standing Order 
in the direction indicated by the right 
hon. Baronet, but as the proposal of the 
Government was necesssary for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the Business of the 
House, he trusted the Amendment would 
not be pressed. 

Str JOSEPH BAILEY (Hereford) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman would 
see that he had endeavoured to deal 
with this question of private Com- 
mittees in a subsequent Resolution on 
the Paper. He sincerely hoped the 


House would allow private Committees | po 


to sit from a quarter before 12 in the 
forenoon and continue until half-past 3 
in the afternoon, notwithstanding the 
Sitting of the House, and that his right 
hon. Friend would consider his proposal. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) said, it was quite impossible 
for hon. Members to retain their seats 
unless they were present at prayer time, 
and previously placed their hats on the 
seats they intended to occupy. He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House whether he could 
not give Members some assurance that 





at a subsequent period the Governmen 
would frame a Rule by which Members 

on Private Bill Committees 
would be able to retain their seats with 
less inconvenience. If the House 
afforded sufficient accommodation for 
all Members, the present Rule would 
not be necessary, but under existing 
circumstances he thought some regula- 
tion {should be made to meet the diffi- 
culty he referred to. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Standing Order XXXVI. (Orders of the Day 
and Notices of Motion) read, and amended by 
leaving out, in line 6, the word “ Orders,”” and 
inserting the words “ Business, whether Orders 


or Motions,” 
Standing Order XXXVIII. (Orders of the 
Day and Notices of Motion) read, and amended 


by inserting, in line 3, after the word ‘‘ Orders,” 
the words “‘ or Motions.” 

Resolved, That the Resolutions of this House 
of the 24th, 28th, and 29th days of February, 
and of the 7th day of March, relative to the 
Business of the House (Rules of Procedure), 
with the exception of Resolution No. XII., be 
Standing Orders of this House. — 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“‘That Standing Orders Nos. IIL, IV., V. 
(Wednesday Sittings), VI., VII., VIII (Morn- 
ing Sittings), XI. (Debates on Motions for 
Adjournment); XIII. (Irrelevance or Repeti- 
tion), XIV. (Putting the Question), XXXIX. 
(Dropped Orders), XLI. (the Half-past 12 
o'clock Rule), and XLIV. (Divisions), ~ be 
repealed.” —(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 

Amendment proposed to leave out 
‘“‘ XLI. (The half-past 12 o’Clock Rule).”’ 
—( Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smira) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he hoped his hon. 
and learned Friend would not press this 
Amendment. It was obvious that the 
half-past 12 o’clock Rule was practically 
obsolete, because hon. Members had no 
wer of moving Opposed Business after 
12 o’clock, although it was hoped that 
no unnecessary opposition would be 
made to measures that were not open to 
serious objection. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That Standing Orders Nos. III., 
IV., V. (Wednesday Sittings), VI., VII., VIII. 
(Morning Sittings), XI. (Debates on Motions 
for Adjournment), XIII. (Irrelevance or Repe- 
tition), XIV. [Pang the Question), XX XIX, 
(Dropped Orders), XLI. e Half-past 12 


(Th 
o’Clock Rule), and XLIV: (Divisions), be re- 
pealed. 


[Fifth Night. 








Nattonal Debt 
Sranpina Ogpers. 


Resolved, That the Standing Orders of this 
House relative to Public Business, as amended, 
be printed.—(Mr, W. H. Smith.) 


Mx. W. H. SMITH said, that all the 
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Rules — by the Government 
having een a. to, it was not his 
intention to the House to proceed 


with the discussion of the Rules of 
which Notice had been placed on the 
Paper by private Members. The first 
of these stood in the name of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H, Fowler), 
who, he was sure, would not think him 
wanting in respect to himself or other 
Members if he left their proposals to be 
brought forward in the time which 
belonged to them—{Mr. Henry H. 
Fow er assented. 

Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) said, 
with the indulgence of the House he 
should like to make one or two observa- 
tions with regard to a Notice he had 
placed on the Paper. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) rose to Order. He had 
given way on the understanding that 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury would move the Ad- 
journment of the Debate. If the Debate 
were not adjourned, with regard to 
which he thought there was an honour- 
able understanding, he should claim his 
right to move the Motion in his name. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
under the impression that he had prac- 
tically moved the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. 
W. H. Smith,)—put, and agreed to. 


Sm JOSEPH BAILEY (Hereford) 
said, he wished to point out the extreme 
inconvenience of the Rule passed with 
regard to Private Bills in Committee. 
At the present time the House sat at 3 
o’clock. The effect of the Rule was to 
reduce the time at the command of 
Members of Committees from four hours 
to three. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
I move that the Question be now put. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no Ques- 
tion that can bo at this moment pro- 
perly put. 

Str JOSEPH BAILEY said, the con- 
sequence of the reduction of the number 
of hours during which Committees up- 
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stairs could sit would be to throw greater 
expense on the suitors. Unless some 
alteration were made, great incon- 
venience would be caused to them and 
to private Members. He did not think 
the House should part with this subject 
until it had received further considera- 
tion. 

Ordered, That the further consideration of 
the New Rules of Procedure be adjourned till 
Monday 19th March. 


MOTIONS. 


— ) —-— 
NATIONAL DEBT ACTS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Tue FIRST LORD or ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I beg to give Notice 
that to-morrow I shall move that 
this House on Friday next at 2 
o’clock resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider the Acts relating to the 
National Debt, when my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will make a statement and will move a 
Resolution. I mention Friday at 2 
o’clock, because I observe that the hon. 
Member for Northampton has a Notice 
upon the Paper of a Motion in which I 
believe many hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite take great interest. 
Therefore, I propose to have a Morning 
Sitting for the discussion of a question 
which is of very great urgency indeed, 
as the procedure will require the passing 
of a Bill before the Easter holidays, 
and Friday is the latest day on which it 
can be introduced in fairness to the 
various interests concerned. At the 
Evening Sitting the hon. Member for 
Northampton will have an opportunity 
of raising a question of great import- 
ance, and the Government will do their 
best to keep a House on that evening. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Does the right hon. Gentleman 
merely intend to give Notice now that 
he will make the Motion which he has 
indicated to-morrow ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will make 
the Motion now. 


Committee to consider of amending 
the Acts relating to the National Debt 
(Queen’s Lecommendation signified), upon 
Friday, at Two of the clock.—(4fr, 
W. H. Smith.) 
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RATING AND VALUATION (SCOTLAND). 


Ordered, That the Select Committee do consist 
of Seventeen Members:—The Committee was 
accordingly nominated of,—Mr. Baird, Mr. 
John Blair Balfour, Mr. Barbour, Mr. Joseph 
Bolton, Mr. Caldwell, Dr. Cameron, Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, Sir Charles Dalr mple, Mr. 
Hugh Elliot, Sir Archibald Orr Ewing, Mr. 
Hunter, Colonel Malcolm, Mr. M‘Ewan, Mr: 
James Robertson, Mr. Shaw-Stewart, Mr. 
Mark Stewart, and Mr. Edmund Robertson :— 
With power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum. 





DEBATES AND PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT, 

Ordered, That a Committee of Six Members 
of this House be appointed to join with a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords to inquire and 
report as to the cost and method of the publica- 
tion of the Debates and Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords, 
to acquaint their Lordships, That this House 
hath appointed a Committee of Six Members to 
join with a Committee of the Lords to inquire 
and report as to the cost and method of the 
publication of the Debates and Proceedings in 
Parliament. 

Ordered, That Mr. Childers, Viscount Lyming- 
ton, Sir Algernon Borthwick, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, and Mr. Jackson be Mem- 
bers of the said Committee.—(Mr. Jackson.) 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 8th March, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]—Puvustic Bitts—Second Reading — 
Liability of Trustees (24); ‘Trust Com- 
panies (7), negatived. 

Report—Mortmain and Charitable Uses * (33). 


ARMY—ROYAL BARRACKS, DUBLIN— 
INSANITARY CONDITION. 
QUESTION. 


Eart BEAUCHAMP asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
whom he saw in his place, Whether he 
could give the House any information 
with respect to any knowledge which 
Her Majesty’s Government might pos- 
sess in reference to the condition of the 
barracks in Dublin other than the 
Royal Barracks ; and whether any other 
Reports besides the Reports referred to 
the other day had been made with re- 
gard to those barracks ? 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Lord Harris), in reply, 
said, that he was not aware of 
any other Reports having been made 
upon the barracks in Dublin other than 
the Royal Barracks, besides the Report 
which was made in 1883, and also the 
Report which was made by his noble 
Friend his Predecessor in the War 
Office in 1886. In consequence of those 
Reports certain alterations had been car- 
ried out in the other barracks in Dublin. 
In the Pigeon House Fort Barracks, of 
which a report was made in 1886, a 
hut was built capable of accommodating 
40 men. In the Ship Street Barracks 
£1,000 had been taken in the Estimates 
last year, and had been spent in im- 
proving the officers’ quarters, and £500 
had been taken in the Estimates this 
year as his noble Friend had reported 
bad drainage there. In Beggar’s Bush 
Barracks no complaint had been received 
as to the drainage. In Island Bridge 
Barracks £5,000 had been taken in the 
Estimates last year for improving the 
officers’ quarters, and £6,000 had been 
taken in the Estimates for this year to 
carry out certain alterations, the drain- 
age having been made good in 1887. 
In the Richmond Barracks £1,000 had 
been taken in the Estimates for drain- 
age last year, and £1,000 for improving 
the sergeants’ quarters, and £1,000 had 
been taken in the Estimates for drainage 
this year, as well as £1,000 for the ser- 
geants’ quarters ; £1,200 had been taken 
for improvements in the Koyal Artillery 
Barracks, Phoonix Park. The general 
condition of Portobello Barracks was 
considered satisfactory. 


LIABILITY OF TRUSTEES BILL. 
(The Lord Herschell.) 
(No. 24.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp HERSCHELL, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, it was introduced at the instance 
of the Incorporated Law Society, who 
had devoted much attention to this 
subject. It was intended to relieve 
trustees fro. some of the liabilities to 
which they were now subject, and to 
remove disabilities under which they at 
present laboured. The measure was one 
of detail, and did not involve any gene- 
ral principle—each provision was to be 
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considered by itself. There could be no 
doubt that trustees had long suffered 
under burdens which most of them con- 
sidered very grievous, and me Oe that 
could be justly and y done to 
give them relief would have a sound 
and wholesome effect. In fact, the lia- 
bility of trustees for acts perfectly 
innocent in themselves had been pushed 
to such a point that it was often diffi- 
eult to get persons to act in that capa- 
city at all. The first provision of this 
Bill was very simple. This Bill, pro- 
ceeding on the lines of the Conveyancing 
Act of 1881, which did not apply to 
trustees, would enable a trustee to 
appoint a solicitor to be his agent to 
receive and give a receipt for money 
on behalf of the trustee. It often hap- 
pened in cases when it was desired to 
effect a sale on satisfactory terms that 
it became necessary to insert certain 
restrictions in the conditions of sale, 
which were known as “ depreciatory 
conditions.” But as the law at present 
stood, trustees could not insert ‘‘ de- 
preciatory conditions,” and an impedi- 
ment was thus placed in the way of 
their obtaining as much as they other- 
wise would if they were ordinary vendors, 
and often, when it was sought to enforce 
a particular sale, a person was enabled 
to get out of his bargain by alleging 
that the trustees sold under conditions 
which a trustee could not insert. It 
had been held that a trustee was not 
justified in advancing trust money on 
house property to more than one-half 
of its value, while on landed property he 
could advance to the extent of two-thirds 
of its value. But there did not seem to 
be any substantial reason for thinking, 
in these days, that house property was 
more subject to fluctuation than landed 
property, and the present restriction 
placed a difficulty in the way of trustees 
securing good investments. ‘This Bill 
proposed to place house property and 
other landed property on the same foot- 
ing. At present a trustee could not 
buy or lend without obtaining a “full 
title.’ This Bill proposed to enable a 
trustee to dispense with a full title, 
where the title appeared perfectly sound 
and good without it. It was decided in 
a particular case that a trustee, in ob- 
taining a valuation of the property upon 
which he intended lending, was bound 
to obtain the assistance of a surveyor 
carrying on his profession in the neigh- 
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Trustees Bill. 
bourhood of the property. That was a 
very inconvenient restriction, and the 
Bill provided that if a trustee ar ar 
a surveyor of skill that was sufficient. 
Another provision of this Bill enabled 
a trustee to employ an agent to perform 
certain work under the trust, even 
though it was work that the trustee was 
mentally and physically capable of per- 
forming. At present a trustee could not 
charge anything for his own services, 
and could not employ any one else for 
reward to do anything which he was 
himself capable of doing. The conse- 
quence was that he was often put to 
considerable expense and inconvenience. 
It did not seem unreasonable that he 
should be allowed in certain cases to 
employ anagent. The last provision in 
the Bill was the most important of all. 
It enabled a trustee to plead the Statutes 
of Limitation in certain cases. At pre- 
sent an ordinary defendant was entitled 
to meet any claim against him by setting 
up the Statutes of Limitation, unless 
where fraud was proved. But at pre- 
sent, however innocent the breach of 
trust on the part of the trustee might 
have been, no lapse of time barred the 
right of the cestus que trust. A trustee 
might have taken the opinion of the 
most eminent counsel, who might have 
advised that the trustee was entitled to 
do certain things; but it might turn 
out by a decision delivered 50 years 
after that the trustee was not entitled, 
and had committed a breach of trust. 
This Bill provided that a trustee should 
be entitled to the benefit of the Statutes 
of Limitation, save where he had been 
guilty of fraud, and where the money 
had actually come to his hands. I¢ did 
not seem reasonable that trustees more 
than other persons should be liable to 
stale claims where they had been guilty 
of no fraud or misconduct. He begged 
to move the second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Herschell.) 


Lorp FITZGERALD said, he thanked 
the noble and learned Lord for intro- 
ducing a Bill dealing with this impor- 
tant subject. Some of its provisions 
he entirely approved; but others, he 
thought, touched dangerous ground, and 
would require very careful consideration. 
He objected to valuers being substi- 
tuted for trustees, and also to the clause 
alterating the law in regard to the 
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Statute of Limitations. He would sug-) Lord sounded harsh in their 
gest that the Bill should be referred to| ears. For his he th it would 
a Select Committee. be very desirable to have all the legal 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Haxssury) said, he admitted that there 
were many provisions of the law ayes | 
to trustees that might be improved, an 
there was no doubt that the law operated 
harshly in some cases; but it ought to 
be borne in mind that nobody was com- 
pelled to become a trustee, and that a 
trustee took upon himself the duty of 
protecting the interests of others. He 
thought it would be unwise to encourage 
trustees to think lightly of their posi- 
tion and to entitle them to put forward 
their own neglect of duty as a shield 
against liability. If a trustee neglected 
for a long period to perform the duties 
which he had voluntarily undertaken, 
surely he ought not to be permitted to 
plead his wrongful inaction in order to 
avoid liability. The Statutes of Limi- 
tations, he might point out, were passed 
not to protect people against the conse- 
quences of bygone transactions, but with 
a view to diminish litigation, and on 
account of the perishable nature of 
human evidence. It was thought un- 
desirable that a man should be called 
on to prove that he had paid a debt six 
years ago. He did not wish that their 
Lordships should reject this Bill; but 
he agreed with the suggestion of the 
noble and learned Lord who had just 
spoken that it ought to be referred to a 
Select Committee, who would be able 
to examine it minutely and settle its 
phraseology. 

Lory HERSCHELL said, he could 
not agree that no man need be a trustee 
against his inclination. The statement 
was, no doubt, true in a certain sense; 
but it left out of sight the important 
consideration of moral necessity. He 
should not be unwilling to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee if its main 
principles were accepted. He under- 
stood, however, that the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack opposed 
the important principle that there should 
be a limit of time, and he therefore 
thought that the opinion of the House 
ought to be expressed on the point. 

zg PRI MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The uess of SALISBURY) 


said, that laymen did not regard this 
question precisely in the same way as 
lawyers. Some of the doctrines of the 





knowledge they could command a 
subject which so closely affected Mem- 
be gunpectp ahaeieon tip-aseiinapctie 
o sen: 

Bill toa Belect Committee. The pre- 
sent state of the law as to trustees 
wrought real hardship. In his experience 
he had not been impressed with the 
truth of the Lord Chancellor’s axiom 
that no one need be a trustee against 
his wish. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2 ac- 
cordingly. 


TRUST COMPANIES BILL.—(No. 7.) 
(The Lord Hobhouse.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorpv HOBHOUSE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, it was very similar to the measure 
which was read a second time in their 
Lordships’ House towards the end of 
last Session. If the Bill were received 
with favour itwould be easy to refer 
it to a Select Oommittee. The existing 
law as to trustees was such that there 
was discernible an ever increasing un- 
willingness to undertake a trustee’s ro- 
sponsibilities. It was quite true that 
people might have recourse to their 
solicitors, but there was considerable 
objection to solicitors acting as trustees. 
Even if the trust should be properly 
constituted, trustees were liable to all 
the changes and chances of life. They 
became too busy to attend to the affairs 
of the trust, and disgusted at the impor- 
tunities which were put upon them, they 
refused to act any longer; they went 
abroad; they fell ill; and they got old 
and died. These things often necessi- 
tated a change of trustee, and with ev 
change there was the same trouble which 
occurred in the selection of the original 
trustee. Then there were the ses 
attending the transfer of the trust funds, 
and he might say thata very large propor- 
tion of the disasters which happened to 
trust funds were brought about at the 
moment when they were passing from 
hand tohand. He didnot to say 
that the administration of trusts by Cor- 
porations was likely to be perfect ; but he 
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thought that a t many of the dis- 
advantages in the case of individuals 
which he had enumerated would be 
avoided, and that a | number of 
people would think it well worth their 
while to pay for the advantages which 
such a Corporation would offer. He re- 
ferred to, but would not quote at length, 
the authorities on this subject which on 
a former occasion he quoted, but he 
wished to add the authority of Mr. 
Justice Kay. In giving judgment on 
a case which came before him, Mr. 
Justice Kay said he had long been of 
opinion that the present law relating 
to trustees required to be reformed, and 
he was glad to find that there were 
commercial gentlemen who were willing 
to come forward to undertake trusts 
for proper remuneration. He had the 
authority of Mr. Justice Kay to state 
that the Bill now before their Lordships 
would bring about a reform such as was 
required. Although quarrels had taken 

lace between owners of trust funds and 

rust Companies, and had come before 
the Judicial Committee, they had not 
heard it alleged malversation or failure 
to make good the whole of the trust fund 
had evertaken place. The principles of 
the Bill were practically carried out in the 
United States. Trust Companieshad been 
very successful there, and were reckoned 
amongst their soundest institutions. It 
was impossible to have a change in the 
system of this country without a change 
in the law. For one thing, the law 
must be altered to enable trustees to 
receive pay without express instruc- 
tions on the part of the founder of a 
trust, and also to enable Corporations to 
undertake a number of functions de- 
volving on trustees. It was the object 
of this Bill to make the necessary 
changes. It was necessary that pre- 
cautions should be taken that the 
persons who held themselves out to 
undertake trusts should be responsible 
persons, and that they should conduct 
their business with the requisite degree 
of control and of os The Bill, 
therefore, provided that Corporations 
might fill the position of trustees, and 
— make charges for their services; 
and they also required a subscribed 
capital of £100,000, of which £50,000 
should be invested in the Chancery Divi- 
sion of the High Court in the name of 
the Paymaster General, an annual audit 
of avcounts, and the annual publication 


Lord Hobhouse 
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of returns. Some objectors thought it 
would be better to have official trustees ; 
but, for his » he would be glad to 
see both an official and company systems 
at work. At all events, Companies 
might be allowed to try their hands; 
and if they succeeded their success would 
be a public boon. He moved that the 
Bill be read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Hobhouse.) 


Lorp SUDELEY said, he had always 
taken a great interest in this subject, 
and as connected with a large Corpora- 
tion which had undertaken the duty of 
trustee in the manner proposed under 
the Bill he wished to say a few words. 
The position of private trustee had un- 
doubtedly of late years become more 
and more onerous, and the personal lia- 
bility attached to it had become so great 
by recent decisions that no reasonabie 
man in the present day would under- 
take a large trust without, to say the 
least, considerable hesitation and dread. 
Unfortunately, in this country the cus- 
tom had grown up among friends of 
acting’ as unpaid trustees one for the 
other, and it was most difficult to refuse. 
In all new countries, where this feeling 
—of a somewhat sentimental character— 
existed only in a modified form, Trust 
Corporations had been formed and were 
doing the work of trustees in a most 
satisfactory manner. In the United 
States, where this method existed on a 
large scale, Trust Companies were looked 
upon as some of the soundest institu- 
tions; and this was also the case in the 
South African Colonies, in New Zealand, 
and in Victoria. In this country the 
proposal to perform the duties of trus- 
tees by means of Public Corporations 
was @ great innovation ; but the liabili- 
ties of private trustees had become so 
wr Col, that he apprehended there 
could be no doubt a very strong feeling 
existed in the country that trusts must 
be administered by official and public 
bodies. Under the present system, when 
trustees died or changes were necessary, 
the expensesinvolved were considerable ; 
whereas by means of a Corporation the 
trust never died. The noble and learned 
Lord who had introduced the Bill had 
done good service, for there could be no 
doubt if we were to have public bodies 
performing these duties it was of the 
most urgent importance that they should 
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be strong, thoroughly well-managed, 


and have such considerable reserves as 
to render them absolutely secure and 
properly able to fulfil the office of trus- 
tee. It was clearly the duty of the 
State to see that this matter was put on 
a sound agp , and to facilitate, ry ra 
as possible, the carrying out of thi 

principle. The Bill, while it dealt with 
the matter generally in a fair and right 
spirit, was open, he thought, to very 
grave criticism in many of its clauses. 
Under the law as it was at present he 
understood there was no difficulty in new 
trusts being undertaken by Corporate 
bodies, and they could be appointed as 
executors to wills, provided that was 
done by means of officials for the time 
being connected with the Company. 
What was required by that Bill was to 
enable existing trusts to be taken over 
by Public Corporations, as that could 
not now be done unless they were 
allowed legally to bear the necessary 
expenses. It was also right under that 
Bill that stringent regulations should be 
made to insure that Corporations dealing 
with both future or existing trusts were 
sound and properly supervised by some 
Government Department. Under the 
Bill, in Clause 12, it was proposed that 
there should be a subscribed capital of 
at least £100,000, and that £50,000 of 
it should be invested in the Court of 
Chancery. He thought that clause was 
a very important one. No doubt they 
must oblige Trust Companies to be 
large and responsible, and he doubted 
whether a capital of £100,000 was any- 
thing like large enough for Corporations 
dealing with interests so large and im- 
portant. As regarded the investing of 
£50,000 away entirely from the control 
of the Company for an indefinite period, 
however great their reserves might 
become, he thought that was open to 
criticism. As he understood the matter, 
in America the reserves at the dis- 
posal of the Oompanies were kept 
under their control, subject to sufficient 
Government supervision, as was done 
with our old insurance offices, and he 
thought there could be no harm in that ; 
but he doubted whether they could lock 
up a large sum of money and place it 
entirely away from the control of the 
Company. All new insurance offices 
were obliged to deposit £20,000, pending 
the accumulation of a certain reserve, 
and that seemed a fair principle. That 
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was a question, at any rate, which emi- 
nently a uired to be threshed out in 
a Committee. Again, in Clause 13, 
power was given to the Board of Trade 
of far too wide a character. They must 
have stated times for inspection, and 
not enable any ee ype to be con- 
stantly prying and interfering in the 
business of the fesuntion iia Clause 
16 it was proposed to make it possible 
for the Company to work jointly with 
the co-trustee. He doubted whether 
that would be found practicable. In 
Clause 19 a provision was made which 
he ventured to say would make that 
Bill quite nugatory and unworkable, 
and crush on the head all enterprise in 
that direction. It was proposed to make 
directors and manager of the Company 
personally liable. The result of that 
certainly would be that it would be 
absolutely impossible to obtain any 
responsible people to connect them- 
selves with those Trust Companies. 
Surely what they wanted to do was to 
encourage people of position and re- 
—_ to help in the working of 
those Companies, and to make the 
Companies themselves as strong as 
possible by means of large uncalled 
capital, and the formation of consider- 
able reserves; and the very worst thin 
they could do was to attach person 
liabilities to the people connected with 
them. Clause 20 was, he appre- 
hended, impossible to work. hey 
could not, in a Trust Company, 
state their maximum charges, as the 
circumstances of trusts were so different 
that they must, if the business was to 
be conducted properly, have a scale 
capable of variation. 

LORD OHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, he cordially concurred 
with his noble and learned Friend who 
had introduced the Bill that there was 
an existing evil which ought to be 
remedied, and he thought they would 
all agree that there was an absolute 
necessity for providing in some way for 
the due performance of trusts. His 
noble and learned Friend, however, 
did not seem to be aware that there 
was a Bill in the other House, to 
constitute a State Trustee, and he 
was doubtless aware that it would 
shortly be his (the Lord Chancellor’s) 
duty to ask their Lordships to assent to 
a Bill for the amendment of the law 
relating to Joint Stock Companies. Her 
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Majesty’s Government had before their 
consideration at this moment the ques- 
tion whether it would not be their duty 
to suggest the appointment of Public 
Trustees, by which persons would take 
upon themselves, under a public gua- 
rantee, the performance of trusts. 
Therefore the most appropriate and 
convenient course would, he thought, 
be not that the nt Bill but that the 
subject should be referred to a Select 
Committee, and that the debate on that 
Bill should be adjourned until that 
Committee had reported. Until the 
decision of that Committee had been 
arrived at, it would be very undesirable 
to affirm one way or the other what 
should be done in regard to that Bill. 
In the one event it might be their 
duty to oppose its further progress, 
in the other to support it. If the 
noble and learned Lord consented to 
the course he had suggested, and al- 
lowed the debate to te adjourned in 
the meantime, it would be his duty to 
move for a Select Committee on that 
subject, and on the advisability of ap- 
pointing either a Public Trustee or of 

iving a certain number of Limited 

mpanies the power of acting as 
trustees. 

Lorpv HERSOHELL said, he was 
sorry that his noble and learned Friend 
objected to the second reading of that 
Bill. The proposal to appoint an 
Official Trustee was one which he had 
himself long advocated ; but he thought 
that the two subjects were essentially 
distinct. He wished to see an Official 
Trustee appointed, and he would also 
like to see those Companies enabled to 
act as trustees for those who desired 
them to doso. He himself should ob- 
ject to that Bill if it proposed to enable 
existing trustees at their pleasure to 
turn over to any persons they pleased 
the trust with which they had been in- 
vested. But it proposed nothing of that 
kind. It would provide that any person 
by his will might — a Company to 
be his executor. If a person wanted to 
do that, why should he not be permitted 
todo it? The main powers of that Bill 
were simply enabling. Supposing a 
testator preferred to go to a Company 
instead of to an Official Trustee, why 
should he not be at liberty to act on his 
preference? The clause of the Bill 
might be open to criticism; but the 
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principle of the measure on the second 
reading. In the United States many 
of these Trust Companies were very 
powerful Corporations, and they worked 
to the complete satisfaction of the public. 
If persons desired to use that machinery 
for giving effect to their wills or their 
settlements, he thought they should be 
— to do so. While he was in 
avour of the appointment of Official 
Trustees, he should be sorry to regard it 
as an alternative scheme to the one con- 
tained in the Bill. He did not see why 
both should not work together. He 
should be still more sorry to see that 
question mixed up with the reform of 
the law relating to Joint Stock Com- 
panies. He therefore hoped that his 
noble and learned Friend would not 
— to the second reading of the 

ill. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he thought 
no one could object te the principle of 
the Bill; but he would suggest that the 
Bill should be read a second time, and 
that his noble and learned Friend 
should consent not to proceed further 
with the measure until the Select Com- 
mittee had reported. 

Lorpv HALSBURY observed, that he 
would not oppose the second readin 
provided the noble and learned Lo 
would not proceed further with the Bill 
until the Select Committee had reported. 
It was possible that the Select Com- 
mittee might be compelled to object to 
the Bill going any further, because they 
might prefer to have an Official Trustee 
appointed. 

rv HOBHOUSE said, he declined 
to accept the suggested arrangement. 

Lorpv HALSBURY said, that under 
the circumstances he should think it his 
duty to move that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of we ned 
said, he thought the noble and learne 
Lord —— would act more wisely if 
he would either consent to suspend pro- 
ceeding with the Bill after the second 
reading, until the result of the Oom- 
mittee’s deliberations was made known, 
or else agree to an adjournment of the 
debate. 

Lorp HERSOHELL suggested that 
the Bill, when it had been read a second 
time, might be referred to the Select 
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Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘now,”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day six months.”)—( Zhe 
Lord Chancellor.) 

On Question, Whether 
stand part of the Motion 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
31; Not-Contents 41 : Majority 10. 
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POOR LAW RELIEF. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Tue Eart or ABERDEEN, in rising 
to call attention to the present system 
of Poor Law relief, especially with re- 
ference to the apparent inadequacy of 
those systems to cope effectually with 
the distress recurring from time to time 
among large numbers of unemployed 
persons in the Metropolis and other 
populous places, and to move that a 
Royal Commission or a Select Committee 
be appointed to inquire into the subject, 
said, that on seeing the Notice he had 
placed upon the Paper, perhaps the first 
reflection which suggested itself to the 
minds of noble Lords was that there 
had been several inquiries into kindred 
subjects uf the Poor Law, and that re- 
flection might be followed by a mis- 
giving whetheran inquiry at this moment 
would be of practical use. He hoped 
to show that at present there were cer- 
tain aspects of the matter which were of 
a most serious character, and with re- 
gard to which some action ought to be 
taken. As to previous investigations, 
there had been none since 1878. He did 
not intend to enter into any explanation 
of the legislation on the subject. He 
would merely say that there had been 
various amending Acts of Parliament ; 
but in the main the present law was 
based upon the legislation of 1834 and 
1835. He had no desires to attack the 
administration of the Poor Law by the 
Local Government Board. On the con- 
trary, so far as he had been able to ob- 
serve, that Board displayed very con- 
siderable skill in conducting the course 
of their administration along the some- 
what difficult path of exercising centrai 
supervision. Still, it was to be noticed 
that many powers and regulations which 
existed were allowed to remain inopera- 
tive in consequence of the diversity of 
administration in different Unions. In 
one Poor Law district certain regula- 
tions were carried out, while in another 
they remained a dead letter. There was, 
for instance, great variety in regard to 
outdoor relief. Probably their Lord- 
ships would agree that the extension of 
the system of outdoor relief was not to 
be encouraged, and that it led to many 
abuses. Oases of abuse were not now 
so frequently heard of as formerly; but 
not long ago an Inspector told him of a 
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Poor Law Guardian who, when it was 
pointed out to him that the giving of 
outdoor relief on the scale which his 
Union was adopting was calculated to 
have the- effect of reducing wages, 
frankly answered that the rates were so 
heavy that he did not see why they 
should not get some of them back in the 
way of reduced wa In the Metro- 
lis there existed the utmost diversity 
in the giving of outdoor relief. In one 
district there were 952 persons receiving 
outdoor relief, while only 1,845 were in 
the workhouse. In another there were 
1,612 persons in the workhouse and only 
43 persons receiving outdoor relief; 
while in a third, with 2,537 persons in 
the workhouse, there were as many as 
4,860 receiving outdoor relief. This 
difference was perfectly astonishing. 
Great diversity also existed in different 
districts as to the labour test and as to 
boarding out of children. No doubt the 
advantages of that system were very 
great. The effect on children of work- 
house bringing up must be very in- 
jurious. e was well aware that 
boarding out required anxiety and the 
greatest care; and he believed in re- 
gard to a matter of this importance 
they should obtain useful information 
by means of a Royal Oommission 
or Select Committee. There seemed, 
also, to be great uncertainty in the 
minds of the officers as to their actual 
powers, and the consequence was that 
there appeared to beas great a divergence 
between the practice of one relieving 
officer and another as if they were acting 
under different laws. That the present 
system was inadequate to meet the 
emergencies of depressed times, might 
be judged from what took place at the 
beginning of 1886 and from what hap- 
pened in the present winter. We were 
now passing through a period of dis- 
tress which brought the weak points of 
the machinery into prominence, and the 
experience so obtained ought to be 
utilized, and defects which became ap- 
a should be remedied. At the 
eginning of 1886 there were consider- 
able disturbances and complaints of want 
of work, and an earnest appeal issued 
from the Mansion House was successful 
in obtaining a vast quantity of money 
for the relief of the distress. The dis- 
tribution of that money led, he thought, 
to a great deal of demoralization. Why 
did the public subscribe it? Because 
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they believed that the Poor Law admi- 
nistration was not adequate to meet the 
emergency. During the present winter 
there had been another agitation and 
outcry against the want of work, and 
though the meetings of the unemployed 
had been suppressed, it could scarcely 
be supposed that the distress had passed 
away. The Returns of the Poor Law 
Board, no doubt, showed a great diminu- 
tion in the number of persons applying 
for relief as compared with former 
years ; but that was to be accounted for 
otherwise than by a diminution of dis- 
tress. Charity had been more organized, 
and a large and increasing number 
of people would not resort until 
the very last extremity to the poor- 
house. This fact was in some degree 
corroborated by the correspondence that 
had passed between Poor Law Guardians 
on the one hand and the Vestries on the 
other. The former said there was no 
abnormal distress, because the numbers 
in the poor-house were not abnormal ; 
while the Vestries pointed out that 
hundreds of men were applying to them 
for work. There had been a great 
deal of incredulity as to whether the 
number of unemployed was so large 
as had been represented; but the 
number was undoubtedly very large. 
This was to some extent shown by the 
crowds of men who were ready to work 
for 1s. a-day in yards that had 
been opened by voluntary efforts to 
meet the distress; there were lar 
bodies of men seeking work and unable 
to find it. The noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), in replying to a 
deputation a few days before the Session 
began, said— 

“T must express my own confidence that any 
attempt on the part of the State to step into the 
plaee of the ordinary employer, and to establish 
a relation between it and the working classes 
similar to that between the employer and the 
employed, would only result in the long run in 
producing far more frightful, widespread, and 
permanent misery than it was designed to 
remedy.” 

Many of those who heard or read these 
words of the noble Marquess must have 
been reminded of the French droit au 
travail and the public workshops that 
were established at one time in France. 
He might remind their Lordships of the 
work done in Lancashire at the time of 
the Cotton Famine. Useful works were 
carried out upon the sole responsibility 
of the Local Authority ; the drainage of 
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towns and villages was improved, new 
roads were laid out, and employment 
was provided in a variety of otha ways 
which gained the approval of no less an 
authority than Sir Robert Rawlinson, 
who said— 

“Tn all cases local distress was relieved on 
works of a beneficial character upon the sole re- 
sponsibility of the Local Authorities, who devised 

e works, employed the men, and superin- 
tended them; this being a guarantee that the 
works in each case were of a useful character. 
In the end, towns and vi were sewered, 
houses were drained, parks formed, cemeteries 
laid out, waterworks executed, and some 400 
miles in length of streets and roads formed in 
the best manner, which were at the commence- 
ment tracts of mud. The sanitary condition 
of the district was raised, comfort secured, and 
life and health prolonged.” 

Sir Hugh Owen, Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, had shown that in 
many districts in the Metropolis and in 
other towns the Local Authorities might 
execute works which would provide 
remunerative employment for those in 
need of it. One important point to 
which a Commission might advantage- 
ously give attention was how best to 
produce co-operation between the dis- 
tributors of relief from the rates and 
charitable organizations. As to the 
urgent nature of the distress no doubt 
could be entertained by anyone who 
studied the Returns of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. In February, 1885, the 
total number of persons receiving relief 
in the Metropolis was 97,000; in 1887 
the number was 104,000; and this year 
the number was 110,000. He was 
anxious to guard himself against the 
charge of a desire or hope of obtaining 
anything like State relief for the poor; 
but in face of the continuance of distress 
he wished to urge the need of some 
action in the matter. He earnestly 
hoped that the Government would grant 
an Inquiry. People would not abstain 
from indiscriminate alms-giving until 
there was an assurance that the Poor 
Law system provided effective relief for 
absolute suffering and destitution. The 
only persons who would regard with 
dissatisfaction any investigation would 
be the advocates of Socialistic doctrines, 
who were anxious to make capital out of 
distress, or any supposed unwillingness 
of those in power to endeavour to see 
what could be done in a proper manner 
He relieve that Pn ge = conemuastes 

e suggested that it wo e well to 
improve the machinery of the Poor Law 
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so as to introduce greater uniformity in 
its adminstration. He begged to move 
the Resolution which stvod in his 
name. 

Moved, “That an humble Address bo presented 
to Her Majesty praying Uer Majesty to issue a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the present 
systems of poor law relief, especially with reference 
to the apparent inadequacy of those systems to cope 
effectually with the distress recurring from time 
to time amongst large numbers of unemployed 
persons in the Metropolis and other populous 
places ; or that a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the subject.”—(The Earl of 
Aberdeen. ) 

Lorpv THRING said, he hoped that 
the request of the noble Earl would not 
be refused by the Government. By 
inquiry they might discover means of 
making the Poor Law appear less harsh 
to the class whom it chiefly concerned. 
There ought, in his opinion, to be co- 
operation between charities and Poor 
Law administrators. 

Lorpv BALFOUR said, that the want 
of uniformity in the administration of 
the Poor Law was one of the great ad- 
vantages of the system, because no cast- 
iron rule which could be devised could 
possibly meet the varying circumstances 
of different localities. The principle of 
the Poor Law was that it should be ad- 
ministered by the representatives of the 
ratepayers in each district—subject, of 
course, to certain general rules and 
regulations laid down by the Central 
Authority—the belief being that the 
people of a district must understand its 
circumstances better than anyone else. 
The practice of boarding-out children, 
to which reference had been made, was 
encouraged as much as ag so by the 
Local Government Board; but it was 
necessary to take care that children were 
not sent to unsuitable homes, and orphans 
could alone be dealt with in this way. 
Children who were taken into the work- 
house by their parents could not be sent 
into the country, because the parents 
might claim their discharge at any 
moment. Local authorities had also 
been encouraged to permit children to 
leave the poor-house in order to attend 
schools outside. But there was difficulty 
and disadvantage in this except in 
workhouses where there was a large 
staff. In the workhouse of a small 
district, if the schoolmaster and school- 
mistress were discharged, there would 
be no one left to look after the 
children when not in school except the 
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adult paupers, and, as their Lordships 
knew, it was very undesirable to place 
children in their leisure hours under the 
control of paupers. In his Motion and 
in his speech the noble Earl had mixed 
up two very distinct things, the relief of 
distress and the duty of finding work 
for the unemployed ; and with reference 
to the second point the noble Earl had 
alluded to Sir Robert Rawlinson’s de- 
clarations at the time of the Cotton 
Famine in Lancashire. He believed that 
Sir Robert Rawlinson had distinctly 
said that the device which was resorted 
to in Lancashire was unsuitable to the 
Metropolis, because no such works as 
were carried out in Lancashire could be 
usefully carried out in London. As re- 
garded the Motion itself, which seemed 
to imply that the Poor Law system was 
inadequate to meet any emergency which 
had arisen, he was obliged to join issue 
with the noble Lord. There was no evi- 
dence that that was the case, so far at 
least as the relief of destitution was con- 
cerned. The principle underlying the 
Poor Law was that no one was to re- 
ceive relief from the poor rates unless 
he was destitute, and the Poor Law had 
nothing to do with poverty apart from 
destitution. The position he had laid 
down could be made good by figures. 
In England and Wales on the last week 
of January last the number of paupers, 
excluding lunatics and vagrants, was 
778,000; in the corresponding week of 
January, 1880, the number was 795,000 ; 
and in 1870 it was 1,054,800, or 276,000 
more than in January last. For the 
Metropolis the corresponding figures 
were—this year, 109,000 ; 1870, 166,000, 
or 57,000 more than at the present time. 
Therefore, there was no danger of the 
Poor Law system coping successfully 
with the present emergency, as it had 
successfully coped with more serious 
emergencies in the past. The real and 
first test to compare our position now 
with that at any former time, was to 
take the proportion of pauperism to 
population, and if this were done it 
would still further strengthen his con- 
tention. In January, 1870, for England 
and Wales the proportion was 47°5 pau- 
a to every 1,000 of the population ; in 

anuary last, it was only 27°5. In the 
Metropolis in January, 1870, it was 
52°3; last January it was 25°9. If 
ex poem in England and Wales now 

ore the same proportion to the popula- 
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lation that it did in 1880 we should have 
1,341,000 paupers instead of 775,000. 
He quite admitted that in the Metropolis 
there had been an increase since the Ist 
of January in the number of persons 
chargeable to the rates from 106,000 to 
109,000, but that had been owing to the 
long-continued severity of the winter. 
Perhaps, as a noble and learned Lord 
oppositesuggested, recent legislation had 
increased the proportion of indoor pau- 
pers in London and large towns, but the 
figures he had given included in-door 
and out-door paupers. They must all 
remember that those who administered 
relief were not distributing a charity, but 
they were distributing a fund to which 
all ratepayers contributed according to 
their means, and the distributors must 
cast aside sentiment, and he guided less 
by their hearts than by their heads. 
Relief was only given to able-bodied male 
persons when they were out of employ- 
ment and destitute. The test of destitu- 
tion was admission to the workhouse or 
the performance of task-work, and tests 
were necessary for the protection of 
many ratepayers, who had a struggle to 
maintain their independence. Un- 
doubtedly there was a large amount of 
suffering in the country at the present 
time, but it was not larger than it had 
been formerly, and it had been met with 
a fortitude which excited our surprise 
and admiration. If relief out of the 
poor rates wore too easily obtained, pre- 
sent evils would be intensified rather 
than minimized. On behalf of struggling 
ratepayers, he implored their Lordships 
to do nothing that would make the ad- 
ministration of relief more difficult or 
that would make it more easy for those 
who were unsuccessful in the battle of 
life to come upon the rates. The slightest 
addition to the rates was a serious 
matter to those who were struggling 
to preserve their independence and were 
just above theline of pauperism. There 
was great difficulty in separating the 
deserving from the undeserving, and the 
problem was not likely to be hastily 
solved. It was a more difficult one for 
those whoadministereda publicfund than 
for those who administered a private 
charity. He claimed that, at the pre- 
sent time, there was no und for 
saying that the public provision for the 
mitigation and relief of destitution was 
inadequate to any emergency that had 
arisen, and there was no ground to fear 
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a general breakdown of the system. The 
absence of uniformity between one 
Union and another did not necessarily 
involve any charge against the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law. The noble 
Earl seemed to be referring to the case 
of Greenwich, where there was a large 
amount of outdoor relief compared with 
St. George’s-in-the-East, where the 
amount was small; but the circum- 
stances of the two Unions were not 
similar, and undoubtedly St. George’s 
was one of the best administered Unions 
in the Metropolis. The case of Green- 
wich had been the subject of special 
inquiry at the instance of the President 
of the Local Government Board. There 
had been a large increase of house pro- 
perty of the smallest and poorest class 
simultaneously with the closing of local 
factories and works, and as there was a 
deficiency of workhouse accommodation 
a disproportionate amount of outdoor 
relief had necessarily been given. As 
to the question of distress in the Metro- 
polis, he should like to say that London 
and other large centres of population 
had unfortunately been flooded for the 
past year or two by numbers of people 
who had come from the agricultural dis- 
tricts in the hope—delusive, no doubt— 
of obtaining work. One of the causes, 
but perhaps not the chief cause of this, 
had been the idea that large charitable 
funds were being distributed in the 
Metropolis and elsewhere. Very little 
sufficed to draw people artifically from 
one district to another. Their Lord- 
ships might have noticed that in the 
course of last autumn a number of 
people took to sleeping in the open in 
‘Trafalgar Square. As the weather 
became colder the attention of some 
philanthropic persons was directed to 
the miserable condition of these people, 
and it was thought that it veel be a 
good thing to supply them with coffee 
and refreshments at night. The result 
was most unfortunate, because the news 
spread, and numbers of others in a like 
condition came to the Square in the 
hope of sharing in the distribution. Tra- 
falgar Square was in the Strand Union, 
and that union did not possess a very 
large casual ward. The consequence 
was it soon became overcrowded, and the 
Guardians had each night to send 500 or 
600 people to common lodging-houses in 
the district. The lodging-houses were 
obviously more attractive than the casual 
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wards, especially as they were near 
Covent Garden. So that the coffee in 
the Square, the mo -houses, and the 
hope that work might be got in Covent 
Garden in the morning induced a very 
large number of people to visit the dis- 


trict. When the Guardians found pre- 
mises in which to put these ple 
under the casual wards’ system, the in- 


flux ceased. The noble Earl said he 
thought that the present was an oppor- 
tune time to inquire into the matter to 
which he had called attention. He was 
not quite certain of that. There were 
many persons just now who were more 
subject to kindness of heart than to 
hardness of head in this matter, and he 
hoped that so far as a Royal Commis- 
sion was concerned their Lordships 
would not agree to the Motion of the 
noble Earl. The Royal Commission on 
Agricultural Depression and the Royal 
Commission on Depression in Trade had 
already dealt with the causes of distress, 
and nothing could be added to our 
knowledge on these points. There could 
exist no reason for the appointment of 
another Royal Commission on the same 
—- And under no circumstances 
could they accept the motion as it stood ; 
but if there was a general feeling in the 
House that an inquiry by a Committee 
of their Lordships would, be of service, 
he, or the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, would be prepared to 
confer with the noble Earl and endea- 
vour to frame such a Reference as would 
be acceptable. At the same time, 
the Government were not without 
fear that even the limited inquiry 
which he had indicated would raise 
hopes which could not be satisfied, 
and would tend to intensify rather 
than diminish the evil which existed. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he was glad to hear the concluding sen- 
tences of the speech of the noble Lord 
who had just sat down, because he 
thought that an inquiry by a Committee 
of their Lordships might prove very 
useful. At the same time, he quite 
admitted the danger of which the noble 
Lord had spoken, and thought they must 
balance that danger against another— 
namely, that if they refused an inquiry, 
misrepresentations and wrong impres- 
sions as to the administration of the 
Poor Law might be entertained. If an 
inquiry were held these misrepresenta- 
tions and wrong impressions might be 
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removed, and many schemes proved to 
be impracticable. He concurred in a 
great deal which the noble Lord who 
had spoken for the Government had 
said, and he was exceedingly glad to 
hear him bring forward the figures as to 
the amount of pauperism in the country. 
There was an extraordinary misconcep- 
tion on that subject. He thought that 
the last year with reference to which 
they had a Return showed only a very 
small increase over the lowest year in 
the previous period. Although there 
was great depression and more unem- 
ployed persons than usual, there were 
certain indications that the distress had 
not been so acute as persons represented 
it tobe. Our system of Poor Law relief 
was based upon the principle that no 
person should be allowed to suffer 
seriously in health, still less to die, for 
want of food, shelter, and the ordinary 
necessaries of life. They could not go 
farther than that. It was not a system 
of general charity, but one for saving 
life and preventing suffering, and when- 
ever they passed from that sound prin- 
ciple they got into difficulties. As to 
uniformity, he knew that there were 

eat differences between unions in 
ifferent parts of the country. He 
knew of unions similarly circumstanced, 
where the administration of the law 
was carried out in a different way 
from what it was in the other. The 
noble Lord had stated that one of the 
causes of the recent distress was the 
migration of the agricultural labourers 
into the towns. That was said to be 
the case to a very large extent, but 
he should like to know to what extent. 
His own opinion was that the distress in 
the Metropolis was mainly due to the 
failure of the docks in the East of 
London, and to certain changes with 
regard to other industries, which were 
now left stranded. Then, again, there 
had been a singular increase of vagrancy 
in many parts of the country, and the 
cause of this was not very clearly 
known. As to the establishment of 
relief works, he would point out to his 
noble Friend that such a step meant that 
people would crowd into any locality in 
which they were started, besides which 
it would be a departure from the 
ordinary principles of the law. An im- 
portant point was the co-ordination of 

rivate charity with the Poor Law. 

hey ought not to extend the Poor Law 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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system so as to kill private charity, and 
on the other hand they wanted to en- 
cou thrift among the working 
classes, and to lead them to take advan- 
tage of benefit clubs and of oppor- 
tunities to lay by for times of sickness 
and old age. It was only by a strict 
administration of the Poor Law that 
they could induce those people to do 
that. While, however, he held that a 
strict administration of the Poor Law 
was of the highest importance, it was 
also of great importance that its general 
administration should have the confi- 
dence of the respectable labouring popu- 
lation. They required to have for that 
administration the moral support, not of 
the richer classes only, but of the whole 
body of the population, and therefore 
he did not think that inquiry would be 
misplaced. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
was glad to hear that the Government 
did not object to an inquiry. But he 
was anxious for an inquiry on different 
grounds from those contained in the 
Motion. The Motion of his noble Friend, 
in its introductory part, rather implied 
that it was based on the inadequacy of 
the present Poor Law to meet existing 
requirements. Now, he thought that 
inquiry would show two things—that 
there had been a gross exaggeration as 
to the amount of distress existing, and that 
the Poor Law properly administered was 
equal tothe emergency. The distress in 
London in the winter of 1861, as shown 
by the statistics of pauperism, was very 
severe ; and a Select Committee stated 
in their Report that there was strong 
evidence that such distress could have 
been relieved by the Poor Law Authori- 
ties, inasmuch as the machinery of admi- 
nistration was sufficient, and the Guar- 
dians possessed the requisite powers for 
raising the necessary funds, but that the 
charge would press hardon so ne parishes 
in the Metropolis. Since 1861 legisla- 
tion had been passed in regard to the 
common Poor Law fund, which had im- 
proved the system. His noble Friend 
was anxious for co-operation between 
charity and the Poor Law. That oo- 
operation had now being going on for a 
long period. They now had the Poor 
Law for giving general relief to the 
poor, the police to look after vagrancy, 
and the Charity Organization Society for 
dealing with other cases deserving help, 
and other societies all co-operating to- 
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gether. He believed that the result of 
the forthcoming inquiry would be to re- 
move much dissatisfaction, and to clear 
away much misapprehension both as to 
the amount of distress existing and as to 
the means of relief. 

Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY 
(Dr. Benson) said, he received only 
too much evidence of great misery 
existing, a vast number of people 
suffering, and many suffering without 
their misery being made known to 
the public. He was also made aware 
of the great and increasing feeling 
of doubt as to whether the Poor Law 
was competent, as at present adminis- 
tered, to deal with that distress. He 
much desired to see that doubt set at 
rest. He was thankful to the noble 
Lord behind him for the statistics he 
had laid before them ; and he had little 
doubt that the result of inquiry would 
be very much what the noble Lord who 
had spoken last had predicted. Among 
much sad information that they had 
received during the last winter, some of 
the saddest was that there was no more 
than the normal amount of distress. If 
it was normal, it was far too great to be 
allowed to exist without larger attempts 
being made to remove it. It was said 
that there were but 2 per cent of the 
sufferers who were honest. If so, it 
was no matter for congratulation that 
the other 98 per cent were not honest. 
Whatever were the merits of the Poor 
Law itself, doubts arose as to its admi- 
nistration, and those doubts seemed cer- 
tainly at first sight the more reasonable 
because of the great variety of that ad- 
ministration in parishes in the circum- 
stances of which none but the Guardians 
themselves could see any difference. 
He would not for a moment advocate 

iving way to indolent and ignorant 

oubt; but doubt on this subject led 
to spasmodic and mischievous action 
under the influence of panic, and it was 
to be hoped that the contemplated in- 
quiry would create confidence and silence 
many alarms. Reference had been made 
to the Charity Organization Society as 
eupplementing the working of the Poor 
Law; but the excellent operations of 
that Society applied only to the Metro- 
polis, and even only to parts of the Me- 
tropolis. So long as the doubts to which 
he had alluded existed, not only would 
relief subscriptions be started, perha 
injudiciously, but an me ah 3 ill- 
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feeling would exist towards the Guar- 
dians of the Poor. If that inquiry should 
make it clear that the Guardians were 
serving the poor in the best way, real 
advantage would be gained; but if it 
should turn out that the existing state of 
things was likely to be permanent, to 
continue ‘‘normal,” or gradually to 
increase, they would probably require 
something more than the present Poor 
Law to meet the necessities of the situa- 
tion. This was meant simply for the 
relief of the poor in their hard times, 
not for a cure of poverty. The pre- 
sent proportion of the worthless class 
to the rest of the poor might easily be 
made much larger by throwing into it, 
through ill-advised administration, many 
of the rather feeble poor who were still 
willing to do their best, and if the result 
of inquiry should be to check the increase 
of the worthless class by encouraging 
systems of thrift, inducing the people to 
resort to them, or to make themselves 
more skilful in their trades, this would do 
great national good, and we should cease 
to supply material for the agitator and 
the anarchist. 

Eart FORTESOUE said, that the 
fund out of which rates were taken was 
the fund which provided wages for the 
working population, and you could not 
encroach largely upon it without dimi- 
nishing the amount of employment 
which could be given, adding to the 
number of unemployed and getting 
into a vicious circle. What was given 
in charity was one thing, what was ex- 
acted from the ratepayers was another. 
The effect of enormous rates in dimi- 
nishing employment showed how dan- 
gerous it was to extend indefinitely the 
claims upon the wage-supplying fund by 
any undue laxity of Poor Law adminis- 
tration which tempted men to rely on 
relief out of public funds. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN said, he 
would withdraw the Motion in its pre- 
sent shape, and confer with the noble 
Lord opposite as to the terms of one 
which might be open to fewer objec- 
tions. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


DEBATES AND PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIA- 
MENT. 

Message from the House of Commons that 
they have appointed a Committee, to consist of 
Six Members, to join with a Committee of their 
Lordships to inquire and report as to the cost 
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and method of the publication of the Debates 
and Proceedings in Parliament; and to request 
that their Lordships will be pleased to 


—_ 

an equal number of Lords to be joined with 

the Members of that House; Ordered, that the 

said Message be taken into consideration To- 
morvow. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 

Seven o’clock, till ‘To-morrow, 

a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 8th March, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Ssrecr Commirree—Grant of 
Supplies, appointed. 

Surriy—considered in Committee—Army Estt- 
MATES (1888-9); Vote I. Numuers; Vote II. 
Errective Services. 

Pustic Britis — Resolution in Committee—Parlia- 
mentary Under Seoretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (Salary, &c]—r.P. 

Ordered — Frst Reading — Crofters’ Holdings 
nen Act (1886) Amendment (No. 2) * 

162]. 


Second Reading—Trawling (Scotland) * [155], 
debate adjourned ; Occupiers’ Disqualification 
Removal * [110], debate adjourned. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o—_ 


CITY OF LONDON—CORN AND GRAIN 
DUTIES. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If it is a 
fact that, by a Statute enacted in 
1872, the Oorporation of the City of 
London was empowered to demand and 
receive a duty at the rate of 3-16ths of 
a& penny per cwt. upon corn and all 
other 
sale; if the said duty has been, and is 
now being, levied upon grain grown in 
Great Britain and Ireland, as well as 
upon Oolonial and Foreign grain ; what 
has been the average revenue produced 
by the Grain Duty during the past five 
years; if it has been applied in the 
reduction of local taxation, or otherwise 
contributing to the benefit of the citizens 
of London ; and, if the price of either 
wheat, barley, oats, or other grain in 
the City of London has at any period 
during the past five years been in excess 
of the average price elsewhere in the 

United Kingdom. 

' Tee PRESIDENT (Sir Micwarr 
Hicxs-Bgacu) (Bristol, W.): This duty 
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is levied under the Statute quoted, but 
solely on grain brought into the Port of 
London, of which only a small propor- 
tion is grown in Great Britain and tee. 
land. The average net revenue for five 
years has been £12,687. It has been 
applied to the preservation of open 
spaces outside the Metropolis in the 
neighbourhood of London. I can give 
no trustworthy statistics in reply to the 
last Question ; but this duty is so small, 
varying from }d. to $d. per quarter, 
that it can hardly affect the price of 
grain. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT: Does 
the duty apply to British grain if 
brought round to London by sea. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH : Of 
course it would; but the amount was so 
small that no calculation could be made 
of it. 


ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC—RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTION IN TONGA. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he is aware that 
in Tonga the youths who were set to 
hard labour for refusing to take the 
military oath, and many other persons 
who were imprisoned for attending 
Wesleyan places of worship, are still 
working out their sentences ; and, whe- 
ther a Proclamation restoring religious 
freedom to the Islands has been issued 
by the King or Mr. Shirley Baker, in 
conformity with the promise made to 
Her Majesty’s High Commissioner ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not received 
information showing that many persons 
are still working out their sentences. In 
June last the Acting Vice-Consul at 
Tonga brought before the local Premier 
a Report that— 

“The college and other men convicted for 
not taking the military oath were still working 
as prisoners; ” 
to which Mr. Baker replied that the 
King— 

“ Has to the very best of his ability complied 
with all the promises made to Sir Charles 
Mitchell, and is not aware of any promise so 
made remaining unfulfilled ;”’ 


also, that with regard to the political pri- 
soners refusing to take the oath, the 
two whom his Excellency requested to 
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be set at liberty were immediately set 
free. The Proclamation of religious 
freedom is reported to have been pub- 
lished in Lifuka; but it is not known 
here whether it has been published in 
the other Islands. As the Secretary of 
State informed the House on the 21st 
ultimo, it is desirable to await the fur- 
ther information which Sir Charles 
Mitchell will be able to give when he 
arrives here next month. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS AT ARMAGH. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If the Irish Government will 
cause the Land Sub-Commission to sit 
at an early date in Keady, Oounty 
Armagh, to hear the applications listed 
a considerable time back for the fixing 
of fair rents; if Government are aware 
that many of those applicants are in 
arrears of rent; and, if the urgency of 
the cases would be considered by them ? 

Tus PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krye-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me that there will be a sitting of a Sub- 
Commission in Keady, County Armagh, 
in the month of June. The Oommis- 
sioners state that if there are any cases 
of urgency—that is, where decrees in 
ejectment for non-payment of rent have 
been obtained—they will, in accordance 
with their usual practice, on the appli- 
cation of the parties, delegate their cases 
to the nearest Sub-Commission working 
in the adjoining district, so as to prevent 
the rights of the tenants in their hold- 
ings being lost by reason of the want 
of a fair rent being fixed in the mean- 
time. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND)— 
THOMAS MORONEY, A PRISONER FOR 
CONTEMPT. 


Sirk UGHTRED KAY -SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been called to the fact that Thomas 
Moroney, tenant farmer and shopkeeper, 
Herbertstown, Oounty Limerick, com- 
mitted on 28th January, 1887, for con- 
tempt of Oourt by the Judge in the 
Dublin Bankruptcy Oourt, has remained 
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in prison from that day until now—that 
is to say, for more than 13 months; 
Whether such a prolonged imprison- 
ment is in accordance with precedents in 
eases of this kind; and, whether, in 
view of the exceptional duration of the 
penalty, Her Majesty’s Government will 
consider the possibility of taking steps 
to secure Moroney’s release, or whether 
they intend to acquiesce in the continued 
imprisonment of this man for an indefi- 
nite length of time ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SEORETARY (Colonel Kive-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who ome 
said : Thomas Moroney, having refu 
to be sworn in the Court of Bankruptcy 
and to give evidence, wason the 28th of 
January, 1887, pursuant to the powers 
conferred by the 385th section of the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1857, committed to 
prison until he should submit to be 


sworn and give evidence. He had ona 


former occasion admitted in Court that 
he hed sold off all his property and paid 
his money into the so-called “ war chest” 
under the Plan of Campaign. The object 
of the examination on the occasion on 
which he refused to be sworn was to 
ascertain where that money was. His 
continued imprisonment is in accordance 
with the usual practice of the Court. He 
could always have obtained, and can at 
any moment obtain, his release by sub- 
mitting himself to be sworn and give 
evidence. Her Majesty’s Government 
have no power to interfere with a Judge 
in the discharge of his duty imposed by 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): I wish to ask the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman whether it is a 
fact that John Dwyer, of Tipperary, was 
committed to Clonmel Gaol on the 31st 
of March, 1886? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Under 
the Standing Order, Notice of the Ques- 
tion should be given in the usual way. 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHU 
WORTH: I would wish the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would answer 
the second paragraph of my Question, 
whether such a prolonged imprisonment 
as 13 months was in accordance with 
precedent in cases of this kind ? 

Ooronet KING-HARMAN : When a 
man refuses to be sworn to give evi- 
dence in a Court of Bankruptcy, he 
remains in prison until he has purged 
himself of his contempt. 
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Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): In conse- 
quence of the answer given by the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I wish to 
ask whether it is not a fact that the 
other Judge of the Court of Bankruptey 
—Judge Miller—has recently discharged 
a man named M‘Carthy, who was im- 
prisoned for the same offence for six 
months; and whether it is not the usual 
custom not to imprison longer than 12 
months, at all events. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : It must 
be obvious to the hon. Gentleman that 
I would require Notice of that Question. 
I would, however, point out that the 
Government has no jurisdiction what- 
ever over the orders of this kind of the 
Judges of the Court of Bankruptcy. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT, 1872— 
EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND 
GIRLS (NUMBERS). 


Mrz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Secretary of State for 
for the Home Department, What were 
the numbers of women and of girls (as 
defined in Parliamentary Paper No. 163, 
of Session 1887) employed in 1887 
under ‘‘ The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1872?” 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E): The 
number of females under 13 years of 
age employed in coal mines during 1887 
was two; between 13 and 16 years, 259; 
and above 16, 3,922—making a total of 
4,183, 


INLAND REVENUE—INCOME TAX ON 
REAL PROPERTY. 


Si EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that, in the case of 
income derived from investments in 
Railway Stocks, trades, &c., Income 
Tax is only levied on the net profits, he 
will for the future place real property 
on the same basis, and make an allow- 
ance for the cost of repairs, insurance, 
and collection ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am afraid that this 
subject is much too large to be dealt 
with within the limits of an answer to a 
Question over the Table. It opens up 
the whole subject of what should be the 
relative incidence of taxation, Imperial 
and local, on real and personal pro- 
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perty; and it would be impossible for 
me to compress into a few lines the many 
arguments for and against the present 
basis of assessment. 


FINANCE—LOCAL LOANS STOCK. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, What amount of Local 
Loans Stock has been issued ; what were 
the terms of the issue; and, what 
amounts respectively of Permanent and 
Floating Debt have been cancelled by 
the issue of the Local Loans Stock ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR ortusz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The £36,526,000 
Local Loans Stock created was issued 
to the National Debt Commissioners in 
exchange for £26,559,000 Three per 
Cent Stock, and £9,469,000 Public 
Works Loan Bonds held on account of 
Savings Banks Funds, all of which were 
cancelled. Of this amount £18,200,000 
has been sold or exchanged with the 
public. £7,400,000 was exchanged 
for other Three per Cent Government 
Annuities on equal terms. Subsequently 
£600,000 was sold by the Government 
Broker at an average priceof £104 2s. 6d., 
and the proceeds were applied in the 
purchase of Consols a Reduced, 
which were bought for that purpose at 
an average price of £103 3s. and 
£103 5s. respectively. Subsequently 
£10,000,000 were exchanged by public 
tender for Three per Oent Annuities 
at at the following average rates for 
£100 Local Loans Stock: Consols, 
£101 168. 7d.; Reduced, £101 6s. 8d. ; 
New, £101 5s. 10d. The total amount of 
Three per Cent Annuities thus exchanged 
was—Oonsols, £2,466,997; Reduced, 
£1,117,804; New, £6,557,819—total, 
£10,142,620. Of the Iwcal Loans 
Stock thus allotted by tender, no portion 
was taken, as has been asserted, by any 
Government Department. Since this 
tender no transactions have taken place, 
except that £200,000 was given in ex- 
change to a Government Department 
very soon after the tender. The total 
amount of Three per Cent Annuities re- 
ceived in exchange for the £18,200,000 
Local Loans Stock issued is £18,351,702. 
This is all Permanent Debt. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: With 
reference to the second h of my 
Question and the answer that £6, 600,000 
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has been exchanged for Consols and 
Reduced—on what terms ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: £7,400,000 was 
exchanged for Three per Cents on equal 
terms, Stock for Stock.’ 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Then a 
Three per Cent Stock issued at par ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : It was exchanged 
for Consols. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man wishes to raise an argumentative 
Question I will be ready to deal with it 
on another occasion. may state that 
at the beginning it was difficult to ex- 
change this new Stock for Consols. In 
the view of many bankers Consols were 
considered better than the new Stock. 
Though this was an erroneous view, it 
was the one on which they acted. 

Mrz. HENRY H. FOWLER: Does 
the right hon. Gentleman mean by Go- 
vernment Departments to include the 
Bank of England ? 

Mr. GOSOHEN: That is not a Go- 
vernment Department. The Bank 
tendered for a considerable amount, 
and so did the Bank of Ireland. 


CIVIL SERVICE (IRELAND)—PRO- 
MOTION OF WRITERS. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 8.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
How many writers were recommended 
by Heads of Departments in Dublin 
for promotion to the Lower Division of 
the Civil Service under the Treasury 
Minute of December, 1886; in how 
many eases is it proposed to give effect 
to these recommendations; what are the 
names of the Offices in question ; and, 
how many writers it is proposed to pro- 
mote in each ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The Treasury regard the 
communications which pass between 
them and other Departments on the 
cases of individuals as confidential ; and 
Ido not think it would be right for me 
to give the details for which the hon. 
Member asks. It is intended, when the 
inquiry is complete, to submit the Re- 
ports on the subject to the Royal Com- 
mission on Civil Establishments for their 
information. 


EGYPT—RED SEA LIGHTS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Under Secretary of 
State ‘oe Foreign Affairs, Has his atten- 
tion been called to the want of a light 


on Oape Guardafui, at the entrance to 
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the Gulf of Aden, or a light at the 
eastern point of the Island of Socotra, 
which was lately acquired by the British 
Government; and, if any arrangement 
is come to with the foreign Govern- 
ments also interested in the manage- 
ment of the Red Sea lights, will he 
undertake to obtain evidence as to the 
best position for more lights there from 
the captains of the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Steam Navigation Company and 
Orient Steam Navigation Company ? 
Tut UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Since I have been at 
the Foreign Office the want of such a 
light has been fully discussed with the 
Board of Trade. If it should be deter- 
mined to erect one, it would be a matter 
of course that the Board would act upon 
the best evidence in the selection ofa 
site. The difficulty in the case is the 
indisposition of shipowners to pay any 
more light dues, and at present there 
are no funds available for the purpose. 


ADMIRALTY—COASTGUARD STATION 
AT CARNE, CO. WEXFORD. 


Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) (for Mr. 
J. Barry) (Wexford, 8.) asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, If the old 
Coastguard Station at Carne, Oounty 
Wexford, was condemned by the Ad- 
miralty Authorities, and a site for a new 
Station purchased or rented a consider- 
able time ago; what is the cause of 
delay in the erection of the new Station ; 
and, when will the work be commenced ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
cottages at the Ooastguard Station re- 
ferred to have not been condemned, but 
are stated to be crowded and incon- 
venient, and a site for a new Station 
was leased in December, 1886. The 
delay in the erection of the new buildings 
is due to the necessity of satisfying more 
pressing claims. It is hoped that it 
will be possible to proceed with them 
in the next financial year. 


MERCANTILE MARINE — COLLISION 

AT SEA — “ BRITANNIC” AND 

“ CELTIC,”’ 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether the Board of Trade has 
has given further consideration to the 
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567 Royal Commission on 
New York, in the case of the collision 
between the Britannic and Celtic in a 
fog, and to the recommendations of the 
Council of the Mercantile Marine Service 
Association, that the International Re- 
gulations of Navigation should be so 
amended that distinctive signals by long 
and short blasts on a steam whistle or 
foghorn, to indicate the course of vessels, 
shall be used in fogs as well as when 
another vessel is in sight ; and, whether 
the Board has, as yet, entered into com- 
munications with the United States and 
other Governments as to the advisabilit 
and possibility of minimizing the ris 
of collision in fog, by amending the 
International Regulations in the way 
suggested by the Mercantile Marine 
Service Association ? 

Tut PRESIDENT (Sir Mrocwarr 
Hioxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): The atten- 
tion of the Board of Trade has been 
given to the subject referred to by the 
hon. Member; and the whole question 
of signalling at sea was referred by my 
Predecessor in Office to a Committee, 
consisting of the Assistant Secretary to 
the Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade, Admiral Sir F. L. M‘Olintock, 
Captain Bowden-Smith, R.N., Sir G. 
Nares, Sir Digby Murray, Captain O. 
P. Wilson, the Registrar General of 
Seamen, and the Secretary of Lloyd’s. 
The Committee is now sitting; and 
until I receive their Report I can, of 
course, give no answer. 


INLAND REVENUE—GUN LICENCES 
FOR SHORT PERIODS. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If he will be good enough to consider 
whether it might befor the benefit of the 
Revenue, as well as aconvenience to many 
of the less wealthy classes, to provide for 
granting gun licences for short periods 
at a red rate, soerenpenenng to the 
system in force with respect to licences 
for shooting game ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR orruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am afraid it is im- 
possible for me to answer such Questions 
as that of the hon. Member just before 
the Budget. All suggestions coming 
from him, or from other quarters, are 
fairly considered by me; but the hon. 
Member must not take this declaration 
as either an acceptance or a rejection of 
his present proposal. 


Mr. Channing 


{GOMMONS} 









FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)— 
TRAWLING, 


Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrew’s, 
&c.) asked the Lord Advocate, If the 
Secretary for Scotland will instruct the 
Fishery Bo&rd for Scotland that a Re- 
turn be appended to their next Annual 
Report, in the form of Appendix H to 
the 5th Annual Report—‘‘ Return of 
Complaints made to the Officers of the 
Fishery Board for Scotland of damage 
done by trawlers and other fishing 
boats to the boats, nets, lines, and gear 
of Fishermen,” showing the complaints 
made to the Fishery Board for Scotland 
of contravention of the byelaw of the 
5th of April, 1886, prohibiting trawling 
within certain waters, and the proseed- 
ings taken thereon by the officers of the 
Fishery Board ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and 8t. 
Andrew’s Universities): A Return such 
as my hon. Friend refers to will be in- 
cluded in the appendix to the forth- 
coming Report to Parliament by the 
Fishery Board, and it is intended to 
publish such a Report annually. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdcen, E.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, If it is within 
the Powers of the Scotch Fishery Board, 
with the sanction of the Secretary for 
Scotland, to prohibit trawling within 
the three-mile limit on the entire coast 
of Scotland; and, if not, what is the 
limit of the jurisdiction referred’to ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MAODONALD: This 
is a pure Question of legal construction 
of an Act of Parliament, and is matter 
of opinion, as to which I am no better 
authority than any legal adviser whom 
the hon. Member may consult. The 
matter has not yet been made the sub- 
ject of any decision of a Court of Law. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON CIVIL ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS—CUSTOMS OR PRINCI- 
PAL COAST OFFICERS. 


Mx.T. E. ELLIS( Merionethshire)asked 
the Seeretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the Commissioners on Civil Establish- 
ments will make an inquiry into the 

sition of the Customs or Principal 

ast Officers; and, if so, when it is 
likely to be taken ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jaoxsoy) 
— N): I am informed that the 

mmissioners see no prospect of being 
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able to enter upon an examination into 


the Customs De ent during the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE ACT 

1887—-COMPOSITION OF STAMP DUTY. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, How many Companies 
or Corporations have compounded under 
the 8th and following sections of ‘‘ The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Aot, 
wer A and, — ae wy cnet of 
capital in res of which such compo- 
sition has Man lade ? i 

Tae CHANOELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Agreements for the 
composition of Stamp Duty on transfers 
and share warrants have been entered 
into with 9 Corporations and 15 Com- 
panies. The paid-up capital in respect 
of which such compositions have been 
made amounted in the case of the Oor- 
porations to £2,164,562, and in the case 
of the Companies to £8,780,719, or a 
total of £10,945,281. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL SERVICE TO 
CYPRUS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is true that the 
regular postal service to Oyprus is con- 
ducted by the Austrian Lloyd and the 
French Messageries Maritimes; and, 
whether he will consider the expediency 
of re-establishing an Lem my service, 
such as existed during the first five years 
of the British occupation ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL(Mr. 
Rarxes) (Oambridge University): The 
Cyprus mails are at present carried by 
the special Indian mail service overland 
as far as Brindisi, thence by packets of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
to Alexandria or Port Said, and onward 
from Egypt by Austrian or French 
steamers, as opportunities offer. There 
was, undoubtedly, a heavy loss on the 
mail service between this country and 
Cyprus while it was maintained by the 
Government ; but I shall be glad to eon- 
sider any new circumstances which may 
have arisen since the termination of that 
arrangement, and which my hon. Friend 
may like to bring to my notice. 


CYPRUS—TAXES. 
Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the Under Secre- 
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tary of States for the Colonies, Whether 
it is true that the sum of £92,800 a year, 
raised by taxes in Oyprus, and origi- 
nally paid over to the Porte according 
to the Convention of 1878, has of late 
years been paid to the French and 
English Governments; what is the total 
amount which has thus been paid to the 
Freneh Government; and, what services 
the French Government have rendered 
to the people of Cyprus which would 
justify the taxation of the people in 
their behalf? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry Dz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): This matter 
was fully and clearly explained by the 
Secretary of State in this House on the 
6th of September last. Briefly stated, 
the facts are as follows :—By the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention of 1878 the Re- 
venues of Cyprus are charged with an 
annual tribute to Turkey amounting to 
£92,800. In 1855, aloan was Salad by 
Turkey, the interest on which was 
guaranteed by England and France 
jointly. Since 1876, Turkey has failed 
to provide for the interest; and, conse- 
quently, France and England have be- 
come liable to the bondholders to the 
extent of about £40,872 each annually. 
The administration of Oyprus having 
fallen into the hands of England, it had 
been arranged, with the acquiescence of 
Turkey, that the Island tribute, instead 
of being paid to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, shall be devoted to recouping the 
French and English Governments for 
the loss they would otherwise have in- 
curred through the default of Turkey. 
The total amount thus paid to the French 
Government in seven years has been 
£286,000; and I must point out to my 
hon. Friend that, as was stated in 
February, 1886, by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
East Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan), then Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, it would have been con- 
trary to the rules of equity for one of 
two guarantors, having got possession 
of an asset belonging to a defaulting 
guaranteed person, to refuse to share 
the benefit of it with his co-gua- 
rantor. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked, 
Whether the Sublime Porte accepted 
the arrangement without any remon- 
strance ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS replied 
that he could not go into that. 
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IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSION AT MANORHAMILTON. 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) asked 
the Chief Secre to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he can state 
when the sub-Commission for County 
Leitrim will hear fair rent applications 
entered for the Union of Manorhamil- 
ton; and, whether some of the cases 
have been Lsted for a period of 14 
months ? 

Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
mea sub-Commission will sit to hear 
fair rent cases from Manorhamilton 
Poor Law Union on the 4th of next 
month. Some of the cases for hearing 
have been lodged for 14 months. 


KOYAL COMMISSION ON CIVIL ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS—FIRST REPORT. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
recommendation in the First Report of 
the Royal Commission on Civil Estab- 
lishments, that the Civil Service should 
be dealt with as a whole, and not by 
Departments; and, whether it is pro- 
posed to re-arrange the clerical staff of 
the Admiralty by itself, on the recom- 
mendation of a Departmental Oom- 
mittee, and not in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Royal Oom- 
mission ; and, if so, for what reason ? 

Tus CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I have seen the first 
Report of the Royal Oommission on 
Civil Services. It is obviously impossi- 
ble for me, in answer to a Question, to 
discuss the large and important subject 
of organization. I do not, however, 
admit that I am precluded from sanc- 
tioning reductions of staff or expenditure 
in various Departments, where such re- 
duction is compatible with efficiency, 
nor even that it is necessary to post- 
pone all such reduction until the com- 
pletion of the work of the Royal Oom- 
mission, which may occupy a consider- 
able time. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) asked, if the re-organization would 
increase the pension list ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied that the re- 
organization had yet to be decided on, 
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and he was not prepared to answer the 
Question. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND)— 
PATRICK O’RORKE, RETIRED TEACHER. 


Mr. KENNEDY (Sligo, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the case of the late 
Patrick O’Rorke, National School teacher 
of Culfadda, Ballymote, County Sligo, 
who, having entered the National 
Board’s service in 1847, after 38 years’ 
work retired in bad health, and died 
after nine months’ retirement, leaving a 
widow and 11 children ; whether he paid 
into the Teachers’ Pension Fund; whe- 
ther during the period of his retirement 
he pies oan | £20 only from the Pension 
Fund; and whether, considering the 
character and services of the late Patrick 
O’Rorke, something can be done for his 
widow and children ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiya-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, he was informed that the National 
School Teacher referred to subscribed 
£4 only to the Pension Fund. He died 
10 months afterretirement, during which 
time he received a pension of £23. The 
Board had, unfortunately, no power to 
award any pensicn to his widow or 
children. 


ALLOTMENTS ACT—TOWN COUNCIL 
OF TENTERDEN. 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whetherthe Tenterden 
Town Council, as the Sanitary Authority, 
after receiving an application for allot- 
ments from a number ofratepayers, issued 
handbills inviting from landowners offers 
of landssuitable for allotments, to be sent 
in by a given date, and received no 
offer from any landowner; whether, on 
the 2lst of February, the Town Clerk 
wrote to the applicants for allotments, 
saying that, not having reeeived any 
offers of land suitable for allotments, 
the Sanitary Authority were unable to 
carry out the provisions of the Act; 
whether the present allotment holders 
near Tenterden are paying a rent of £12 
an acre; and, whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board will represent to the 
Town Olerk of Tenterden that the fact 
of the Sanitary Authority not having 
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received offers of land from landowners 
does not justify them in refusing to 
carry out the provisions of the Act. 

Tuz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrroure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
made inquiry into the facts, and find that 
the Tenterden Town Council, having re- 
ceived a requisition under the Allot- 
ments Act, appointed a Committee to 
consider the matter and report. The 
Oommittee first issued public notices that 
they would attend at a place named to 
receive applications for allotments, and 
on that day applications were received 
from 32 persons. The Committee then 
issued public notices inviting offers of 
land suitable for allotments, with terms 
of letting. No offers of land were re- 
ceived up to the date mentioned in the 
notices; and the Town Council, on the 
21st of February, informed Mr. Hatcher, 
who was acting for the applicants, that 
no offer having been obtained the Com- 
mittee were unable to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Act any further at present. 
On the 25th February, the Town Council 
sent a Circular Letter to all owners of 
land in the vicinity of the town to the 
effect that, for the purpose of the Allot- 
ments Act, they would require about 15 
acres of land within a short distance of 
the town, and inquiring whether they 
were willing to let land for the purpose. 
The Town Council are awaiting replies. 
There has, therefore, been no refusal by 
the Town Council to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Act. 


ALLOTMENTS ACT— FARNBOROUGH. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether he is aware 
that on the 16th February, a deputation 
from Farnborough attended before the 
Rural Sanitary Authority at Banbury, 
and, after puns out the failure of the 
steps which had been taken to procure 
land for allotments by agreement, called 
be the Authority to purchase 27 acres 
of land compulsorily, under the Allot- 
meats Act; and that the Chairman told 
the depuation that 

“To put the Act into force and take land com- 
pulsorily would cause as much expense as they 
could buy the land for,” 


and added that 


“He might as well tell the deputation honestly 
that, if they were to buy land forcibly, it would 
cost as much as £400 (meaning, apparently, ex- 
clusive of the price of the land), and would take 
two years to do it;” 
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and, whether he will cause inquiries to 
be made as to these statements, and 
repeat to the Chairman of the Banbury 
Rural Sanitary Authority the assurances 
which were given by Members of the 
Government when the Bill was before 
Parliament last Session, that the pro- 
cedure for compulsorily acquiring land 
would be cheap and practicable ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrroatre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
communicated with the Banbury Rural 
Sanitary Authority, and I learn that a 
deputation attended a meeting of that 
Authority with reference to land being 
obtained for allotments for the labour- 
ing population of Farnborough. The 
deputation were asked whether they had 
not had land in a suitable position 
offered to them for the purpose at a 
reasonable rent, and they replied that 
they had. The only difficulty appeared 
to be that they were cailed upon to erect 
a fence to separate this land from other 
land belonging to the samefarm. Iam 
informed that the Chairman stated 
generally that if land were taken com- 
pulsorily the cost would be about £400, 
and that it would probably take about 
two years before possession could be 
obtained ; but no remark was made as 
to purchasing compulsorily the piece of 
land referred to by the deputation, as it 
could be obtained without compulsory 
powers. If a Sanitary Authority pro- 
mote a Provisional Order under the 
Allotments Act, and the Order is not 
opposed in Parliament, compulsory 
powers can be obtained at a small ex- 
— but if the Order is opposed in 

arliament the Committee are em- 
powered to award costs, to be paid by 
the opponents if the Committee consider 
that the opposition was not justified by 
the circumstances. This has been ex- 
plained to the Chairman of the Sanitary 
Authority. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) asked, whetherthe right 
hon. Gentleman would issue a Memo- 
randum calling the attention of the 
Authorities to the provisions of the 
Act ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that he had long 
since anticipated the hon. Gentleman’s 
suggestion and sent Circulars to all the 
Rural Sanitary Authorities ? 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford) asked, whether 
any answers had been received to the 
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communications sent by the Local Go- 
vernment Board ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the Local 
Government Board made no inquiries 
of the Authorities, and therefore no 
answers were to be expected. The 
Memorandum simply explained the pro- 
visions of the Act. 


SCOTLAND—“*THE AGITATION IN 
LEWIS.” 

Me. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to an account of certain proceedings on 
the part of the police, supported by an 
armed force, for the purpose of arresting 
accused persons at an unusually early 
hour on the morning of Wednesday, 
22nd February, as contained in The 
Scotsman newspaper on the following 
day, and headed ‘‘The Agitation in 
Lewis.—Another Raid on Bayble;” 
whether any of these lately accused 
persons in Lewis have failed to 
appear before the Sheriff, on being 
warned or cited so to do; whether in 

articular Murdo Mackenzie, in Lower 
Bayble, who is described as having been 
in bed for a week, suffering from chest 
complaint and ulcerated leg, but taken 
out of bed and threatened with com- 
pulsory removal to Stornoway, whilst 
protesting that he could not put his foot 
under him, had been so warned to 
appear; and, whether, as it would 
appear that the feelings of Mackenzie’s 
relatives and neighbours were hurt by 
these proceedings, he will give instrue- 
tions that in the discharge of their duties 
the police will be eautioned to use no 
avoidable harshness ? 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The people of 
Point, in which Bayble is situated, have 
been in a somewhat turbulent spirit for 
some time. A fortnight before the oc- 
currence in question, two constables who 
were citing persons to come to Court on 
a criminal charge from this place were 
mobbed and stoned ; and it was, there- 
fore, not thought advisable to proceed 
by citation in other cases. Information 
was laid before the Sheriff, at the in- 
stance of the Public Prosecutor, against 
Murdo Mackenzie and others for a 
serious crime. When apprehended, he 
pleaded that he could not be removed 
in custody, as he was suffering from a 
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sore leg. A n, having examined 
him, certified to the Sheriff Substitute 
that he could be moved without injury. 
The Sheriff Substitute, however, on his 
promising to appear at Stornoway on 
any day for which he might be cited, 
did not order his removal. The reverse 
of gratitude was shown for this con- 
sideration, for when two constables were 
sent some days after to cite the accused 
persons they were mobbed, and followed 
and stoned for a distance of about a 
mile from the township. In answer to 
the last paragraph, I have to say that 
in this case exceptional consideration 
was shown ; that no harshness whatever 
was used ; and that the considerate con- 
duct of the Sheriff Substitute received 
no response except rudeness and insult. 

Mr. FRASER-MAOKINTOSH asked, 
if it was not the case that Mackenzie 
voluntarily surrendered himself? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, it 
was a fact that Mackenzie had volun- 
tarily surrendered himself on being 
cited; but it was also the fact that 
when the citation was sent to him the 
constables were assaulted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY Canghert, N.) 
wished to know whether Mackenzie re- 
ceived legal or illegal consideration ; 
whether he got more or less than the 
law allowed, or no more; and what 
gratitude he was expected to extend to 
the Law Officers ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—ST. 
STEPHEN'S CRYPT. 


Mr. OOCHRANE - BAILLIE (St 
Pancras, N.) asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, Whether the facilities 
which existed previous to the year 1885 
for viewing St. Stephen’s Crypt ean 
again be granted ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University), in reply, 
said, he had been in communication 
with the Home Office on the subject, 
and was informed that the authorities 
there did not think it desirable at pre- 
sent that the crypt should be re-opened. 


ADMIRALTY—POSITION OF ENGINEER 
OFFICERS. 


Sm WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, If it is the case that Engineer 
officers of the Royal Navy under the 
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rank of Chief neer, when at the 
Royal Naval College at Greenwich, 
although holding the same relative rank 
as Lieutenants and Sub - Lieutenants, 
are not allowed to mess with the Execu- 
tive officers of that rank, but are placed 
in a mess by themselves; if so, why this 
distinction, which is considered by the 
Engineer officers as an invidious one, is 
made, and why the same Regulations 
as to messing could not be carried out 
at the Naval College as on board ship, 
the senior officers of the same relative 
rank, whether of the Executive or Civil 
branches, having one mess, and the 
junior officers of the same relative rank 
another ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
division of messes is convenient and 
has worked well. If, however, an En- 
gineer officer of a higher grade than 
the Engineer students returns to the 
College, after service at sea, for a special 
course of study, it will be easy to arrange 
that he should have the option of joining 
whichever mess he may prefer. 


POLICE (METROPOLIS)—PRIMITIVE 
METHODIST GOSPEL MISSION, 


Mr. R. CHAMBERLAIN (Islington, 
W.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the Primi- 
tive Methodist Gospel Mission open air 
services, hitherto conducted in Market 
Street, Caledonian Road, have been re- 
cently prohibited by the police, notwith- 
standing that these services have been 
held for two years without cause for 
complaint, and that a large majority of 
the ratepayers in the district is in favour 
of their continuance; and, whether he 
can state the reasons for police inter- 
ference if this has taken place ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Commissioner of Police 
that in January last he received a written 
complaint from the inhabitants of Market 
Street, Caledonian Road, of the annoy- 
ance caused by religious services. The 
services were not prohibited by the 
police; but the holder of the service, 
on being informed of the complaint, 
voluntarily changed the place of meet- 
ing to another neighbouring street, 
where the residents did not object, and 
where the services are now held with- 
out complaint. . 
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CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS— 
PROMOTION. 


Mr. HOOPER (Oork, 8.E.) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, 
out of about 200 Civil Service Writers 
recommended for promotion to the 
Lower Division by the various Heads of 
Departments, in accordance with the 
terms of the Treasury Minute of Decem- 
ber, 1886, 58 of whom were promoted, 
no inquiry by the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed to examine into the 
work, &c. of such writers was made in 
the case of any writer whose age hap- 
pened to be under 25, on the ground 
that they were still eligible for the open 
competitive examination under certain 
conditions, though in every other respect 
some of them have identical claims with 
those promoted; and, whether, as the 
number of writers thus affected is not 
large, and no restriction of the kind is 
contained in the Treasury Minute re- 
ferred to, besides the large number of 
competitors in the open competition, 
which makes it impossible for more than 
one out of every 11 to succeed, the ques- 
tion of waiving the point will be favour- 
ably considered, with a view to having 
any such writer, whose case otherwise 
bears the necessary investigation, pro- 
moted ? 

Taz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): As the hon. Member is, no 
doubt, aware, entrance to the Lower 
Division of the Civil Service is by 
competitive examination; and if the 
standard of quality of the Lower Divi- 
sion is to be maintained, that condition 
must be observed. The limits of age in 
the competition for the Lower Division 
are 17 to 20; but copyists on the 
Civil Service Commission’s Register are 
allowed a further period of five years, 
which is obviously a great advantage. 
The Committee which dealt with the 
case of the copyists deemed themselves 
precluded from inquiring into the work 


of any copyist who is still within the age 


at which he can compete. 


WALES—THE TITHE AGITATION— 
EMERGENCY MEN. 


Mr. J. ROBERTS (Flint, &c.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, as it is admitted 
that the Solicitor to the Clergy Defence 
Association and the Emergency men in 
attendance upon him are in the habit of 
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going to tithe seizures and sales in 
Wales armed, he will issue such in- 
structions as will prevent their doing 
so in future? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martnews) (Birmingham, E.): As far 
as my information goes, on only one 
oceasion have the bailiffs gone armed 
to tithe seizures, and then for special 
reasons, which I have already stated. 
Under these circumstances, I see no 
necessity for issuing instructions on the 
subject, even if I had the power to do 
80. 


{COMMONS} 








Mr. Giffen edited Zhe Journal without the 
receipt of any salary ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH : 
Certainly. It is part of his official 
work. 


IRELAND—THE LAW OFFICERS OF 
THE CROWN—THE ATTORNEY GENE. 
RAL FOR IRELAND. 

Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What is the normal salary 
of the Attorney General for Ireland for 
non- contentious business ; and, whether, 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire)|in the case of the present Attorney 
asked, whether theright hon. Gentleman | General for Ireland, or any future At- 
had made further inquiry with regard to | torney General, the Government intend, 


the wearing of arms beyond that which 
had resulted in the answer given to the 
House on the 23rd of February ? 

Mn. MATTHEWS replied that he had 
made no further inquiry. 

Mrz. T. E. ELLIS asked that the right 
hon. Gentleman would do so; because 
information he had received showed that 
these bailiffs went about armed at every 
tithe sale and every tithe distress. 


“THE BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL” 
—MR. GIFFEN. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade, If he can state whether Mr. 
Giffen, a paid official of his Depart- 
ment, is the principal proprietor of a 
paper called Zhe Board of Trade Journal ; 
if the use of the name of a great public 
Department gives an official character 
to the paper; whether the name was 
authorized by the Board of Trade ; and, 
if the paper in question is largely sup- 
ported by Government advertisements ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Sir Mronaer 
Hicxs-Begacn) (Bristol, W.): Zhe Board 
of Trade Journal is the property of the 


Government, like every other publica- | 


tion of the Government, and neither Mr. 
Giffen nor any other official has any 
proprietary interest in it of any kind. 
The Journal is edited by the Commercial 
Department of the Board of Trade, of 
which Department Mr. Giffen is the 
head, and in that capacity he is one of 
the officers responsible for its produc- 
tion. The profits of Zhe Journal are 
received by the Treasury, and no Go- 
vernment advertisements appear in it. 
Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked, if it was not the case that 


Mr. J. Roberts 





as in the case of the late Attorney Gene- 
ral, to adhere to the undertaking given 
by them that the salary should be fixed 
at £4,000, instead of £5,000 ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The normal salary of the Attorney 
General for Ireland for non-contentious 
business is £5,000 a-year. The present 
Attorney General receives that salary, 
as did the late Attorney General. A 
Note will appear in the forthcoming 
Estimates to the effect that the salary is 
subject to revision ; but no undertaking 
wes ever given by the Government that 
the salary should be £4,000, instead of 
£5,000. Successive Irish Governments 
have expressed a strong opinion that 
the salary should not be less than £5,000 
a-year, as appears from the printed 
Correspondence on the subject laid be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. A. E. PEASE asked, if a letter 
had not passed between the Treasury 
and the Ohief Secretary, in which 
£4,000 was fixed as the salary for the 
non-contentious business, with an excep- 
tion in the case of the present Mr. 
Justice Holmes, the then Attorney 
General ? 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, the 
Correspondence would show that the 
only official who advocated £4,000 
a-year was Sir Robert Hamilton, the 
then Permanent Under Secretary. Suc- 
cessive Chief Secretaries had been of 
opinion that £5,000 was not at all too 
much to be paid to the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, and he was glad to say 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Neweastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. J. Mor- 
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ley) concurred in that view when he was 
Chief Secretary. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
COUNTY OF FERMANAGH. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is true that 
out of 81 magistrates in ay Fer- 
managh there are only four Catholics ; 
whether the Catholics are in a consider- 
able majority in the population of the 
county; and, whether the Government 
intend to take any steps to remove the 
disparity which exists between the num- 
ber of Catholic and Protestant magis- 
trates ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman answers 
that Question, I beg to ask whether the 
Government intend to take any steps to 
hand over the bulk of the property, the 
intelligence, and the respectability of 
the Protestants of —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kina-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the first paragraph in the Question 
was correct. The proportion of Roman 
Catholics to Protestants in the county 
was as 56 to 50. When gentlemen who 

rofessed the religious creed of the ma- 
jority of the population in any county 
in Ireland were possessed of the neces- 
sary qualifications for the Commission 
of the Peace, the Lord Chancellor was 
always especially anxious to consider 
favourably their appointment. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1888—PREMATURE 
DELIVERY OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PAPERS. 


Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
If he will explain how his statement in 
explanation of the Navy Estimates was 
published and commented on in the 
London and Provincial newspapers on 
Tuesday, although it was not delivered 
at the residence of any Member of the 
House till Wednesday; and, whether 
he can give an assurance that any Par- 
liamentary Paper issuing from his De- 
partment will, in future, be communi- 
cated to all the Members of the House 
before it is communicated to the news- 
paper Press ? 
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Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hammton) (Middlesex, Ealing), in 
reply, said, the Memorandum was ready 
for distribution to Members on Tuesday 
morning, and it was merely owing to 
the mistake of an official that the dis- 
tribution did not take place. He had 
directed the attention of the Stationery 
Office to the delay, and steps would be 
taken to prevent its recurrence. 


SAVING LIFE AT SEA—LEGISLA- 
TION. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the President of 
the Board of Trade,When the Saving 
Life at Sea Bill will be introduced, as 
promised ? 

Tue PRESIDBNT (Sir Micmger 
Hicxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.): The Bill 
is ready, and will very shortly be intro- 
duced in the House of Lords. 


SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES — REFORM 
AND ENDOWMENT. 


Mr. BRYOE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether he can 
inform the House at what period of the 
Session the Government propose to 
introduce the Bill for the reform and 
better endowment of the Scottish Uni- 
versities ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J.H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): It is proposed to 
introduce this Bill without delay. If 
the hon. Member will repeat his Ques- 
tion next week, I shall be able to give 
him a definite answer. 


CRIMINAL LAW—FLOGGING. 


Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he will 
exercise his puwer to prevent any sen- 
tence now pending from being carried 
into effect under which several succes- 
sive floggings are to be inflicted on a 
prisoner within six months ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): No, 
Sir; itis not my intention to prevent 
pending sentences of flogging from 

ing carried into effect, unless in any 
particular case reasons can. be 
shown which would justify my inter- 
ference. 


U2 





INDIA—WORKING OF THE LOCK 
HOSPITALS—REPORTS FOR 1885. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether any of the 
following official Reports for the year 
1885 are in the India Office :—namely, 
(1) Annual Report of the Punjaub Lock 
Hospitals ; (2) Review of Chief Com- 
missioner of Reports on Lock Hospitals 
in Central Provinces ; (3) Annual Report 
of working of Secunderabad Lock Hos- 

itals; (4) Report on Lock Hospitals, 
British Burmah ; (5) Annual Report on 
Bengal Lock Hospitals; (6) Annual 
Report of the working of Lock Hospitals 
in the North-West Provinces and Oudh ; 
whether, in these Reports, giving the 
Returns of venereal diseases among the 
British troops in India for 34 canton- 
ments, in which the Contagious Diseases 
Act system has been uninterruptedly in 
force, an increase of disease, in general 
very marked, is shown in 22 cantonments 
in 1885 as compared with 1884, while 
the decrease in the other cantonments is 
very small; whether the India Office are 
in possession of information as to whether 
the following statement has been made 
by the medical officer of the Cantonment 
of Ranikhet :— 


*€In addition to the medical officer’s weckly 
examination of the women, daily examinations 
were made by the dhais. Every seldier admitted 
into the station hospital for venereal complaint 
was sent with a non-commissioned officer to iden- 
tify, if possible, the woman with whom he had 
contracted disease. Any woman thus pointed out 
was immediately examined by the medical officer. 
In the great majority of instances the women so 
examined were found to be healthy ;” 


whether he can state the number of 
medical officers who have made similar 
statements; and, whether, if these Re- 
ports are not in the India Office, he will 
take immediate steps to obtain them ? 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
As Questions on this subject are be- 
coming frequent, I trust the House will 
allow me to make such a statement as 
will, I hope, obviate the necessity for 
more. A letter from Umballa, which 
contains statements shocking to the 
moral and religious sentiments of many 
persons in this country, has been exten- 
sively circulated, and it is upon this 
letter that the Questions seemed, in the 
first instance, to be founded. I stated, 
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at the outset, that the official information 
in the possession of the Secretary of 
State was at variance with this letter. 
Similar charges were made in 1873, and 
were officially denied by the Government 
of India. ButI promised that the letter 
should be sent out to the Government of 
India, and that they should be requested 
to submit a detailed Report on the 
various allegations therein contained, 
and that, if anything like the practices 
alleged in the letter prevailed in India, 
measures would be taken to secure that 
any such practices should be stopped 
forthwith. As to the Acts for the ro- 
pression of disease which are in force in 
various parts of India, the attention of 
the Government of India has been called 
to the strong representations made in 
this country against the maintenance of 
such Acts, and a full Report upon the 
entire subject has been asked for, and is 
expected shortly to arrive. But the 
Secretary of State has no power to with- 
draw this matter from the cognizance of 
the Legislative Council of the Governor 
General and the Legislatures of Madras 
and Bombay, to which the duty of 
making laws for India has been dele- 
gated by Parliament. Nor can he sanc- 
tion any statement being made by me in 
the House of Commons which would 
prejudge that full consideration of the 
whole subject by the Secretary of State 
in Council, which will take place as soon 
as the Report referred to arrives Of 
the Reports mentioned in the Question 
all are in the India Office except No. 1, 
and, as I informed the hon. Member on 
Tuesday, No. 6. For the reasons already 
stated the Secretary of State declines to 
express any opinion at present upon the 
conclusions drawn by thé hon. Member 
in the second paragraph of the Question. 
The Cantonment referred to in the third 
paragraph is in the North-West Pro- 
vinces ; and I have already twice stated 
that the Reports from this district have 
not been received. The Secretary of 
State does not consider it necessary to 
ask for further district Reports till the 
full Report now expected has been 
received. 


LONDON COAL AND WINE DUTIES 
CONTINUANCE BILL—LEGISLATION. 

Mr. PIOKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the hon. Member for the 
Knutsford Division of Cheshire, as the 
Metropolitan 


Representative of the 
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Board of Works, Whether he can state 
when the London Coal and Wine Duties 
Continuance Bill will be printed and 
issued to Members; whether he is 
aware that what purport to be clauses 
in the Bill are now being circulated 
among Loeal Boards in the outside 
area; and, whether this is being done 
by the direction of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works ? 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford), in reply, said, the Bill 
would be printed and distributed very 
shortly. t clauses had been dis- 
tributed to the authorities of the Urban 
and Rural Sanitary Districts outside the 
Metropolitan area, but within the Metro- 
politan Police District, with the assent 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—ALLEGED 
ASSAULTS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the depositions 
taken at Bow Street in the Queen 
against John Coleman, John Fahy, 
John Wing, and Thomas John Hen- 
nessey, which contain the following 
words and figures, as evidence given 
in open Court on 18th November, 1887, 
arp Mr. Vaughan by John Oraw- 
ford :— 


“T was at the Police Station, Bow Street, 
locked up on a charge, and I saw Greenwood, 
99 E, strike Coleman on the nose twice. It was 
between 3°55 p.m. und 4°30 p.m. ;” 


whether the office copy of such deposi- 
tion was obtained by the Solicitor to 
the Treasury, and on what date; and, 
whether the Solicitor and Counsel for 
the Treasury were both present in Court 
when the evidence was given ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
seen the deposition of John Crawford, 
which is correctly quoted, except that 
the word ‘‘ twice’’ does not occur in it. 
The office copy of such deposition was 
received by the Treasury Solicitor on 
the 23rd of November. Neither the 


Solicitor to the Treasury, nor anyone 
representing him, nor Counsel for the 
Treasury were present in the Oourt at 
Bow Street; but a clerk from the Trea- 
sury Solicitor’s Department and the 
Counsel instructed by him were present 
on December 9, 1887, when Coleman 
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was convicted at the Middlesex Sessions 
and sentenced to 12 months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. 


NORWAY—TENDER FOR COAL 
SUPPLY. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether any notice 
has been received at the Foreign Office, 
asking for tender for coal supply, from 
Her Majesty’s Consul General for Nor- 
way; and, whether such notice contains 
the names of the collieries from which 
the supply is desired ; if so, whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
forward such tender, or to leave it to 
open competition ? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Such a notice has been 
received, and has been published; it 
does not contain the names of any par- 
ticular collieries. 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, If he will in- 
form the House of the number of clauses 
in the Burgh Police and Health (Scot- 
land) Bill which prescribe penalties, the 
range of the pecuniary penalties enacted, 
and the range of the terms of imprison- 
ment prescribed in default of payment ; 
if he will state the number of specific 
offences for which penalties are pre- 
scribed in the Bill; if he will state 
how many of the proposed offences are 
offences under the present Common Law 
or General Statute Law of Scotland; 
and, if he will take steps to enable 
Members to distinguish between the 
consolidating and the amending provi- 
sions of the Bill by printing the amend- 
ing portions separately, in the form of a 
Memorandum ? 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked, 
whether it would be possible to mark by 
an asterisk the portions of the Bill which 
contained new law ? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE(Mr. J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The Bill to which 
the hon. Member refers is the same as 
that which has been before the House 
during several previous Sessions, and is 
practically the same as regards penalties, 
whether of fine or imprisonment. I would 
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suggest to my hon. Friend that the de- 
tails of a Bill before the House are 
hardly matter for answer at Question 
time. I shall consider whether a Memo- 
randum distinguishing by number the 
consolidating and amending clauses 
could be made up; but I cannot under- 
take to have so large a Bill reprinted 
in great part in a separate form. With 
reference to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen, I will consider 
whether the making up of such a Memo- 
randum as he suggests can be carried 
into effect. 

Dr. CAMERON asked, whether it 
was the fact that this Bill had been 
amended in the House of Lords, or was 
it the same as when before the Com- 
mons? Was it not the fact that the 
Bill contained about 250 clauses, enact- 
ing penalties in respect of specific 
offences to the average of at least 10, 
making 2,000 or 3,000? Did not the 
penalties range up to £50, and the 
as of imprisonment to three months? 

ould the Lord Advocate consider the 
possibility of doing what was done in 
the case of the Public Health (Ireland) 
Bill, where the précis was put at the 
side showing where the clauses were got 
from ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I have 
already said I shall endeavour to meet 
the wishes of my hon. Friend with re- 
ference to the number of clauses. If he 
will confer with me, I will be glad to 
consider anything he might suggest for 
the purpose of facilitating the decision 
of the Bill? 

Dr. CAMERON : Can the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman give any idea of 
the number of penalties ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: It 
never entered my mind to total up the 
number of penalties. I think the real 
way of dealing with the question of 
penalties is to consider whether, in each 
case, the subject of the penalty is a 
proper one or not ? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked, whether the Bill was 
to be compulsory in the smaller burghs ? 


[No reply. } 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1887—FIELD 
ARTILLERY. 
Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, with reference to the 


Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 
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Army Estimates of 1887, Whether any 
progress has been made, and, if so, 
what, in carrying out the increase of the 
Field Artillery in guns, men, and horses, 
and in the formation of the 14 ammuni- 
tion columns, on the uaderstanding of 
the proposed increase to which the 
House was asked last year to assent, to 
the great reduction of the effective force 
of the Horse Artillery, which was then 
stated to be essential to economy ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The Field Artillery has been increased 
by three batteries; while 14 batteries, 
which, as was fully explained last year, 
might be converted on mobilization for 
foreign service into ammunition columns, 
have been reduced to the peace esta- 
blishment of men, horses, and guns. 
But the Field Batteries for the First and 
Second Army Corps have been raised to 
the strength necessary for field service 
on mobilization. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether there is any in- 
crease, and, if so, what are the number 
of guns on the peace establishment of 
the Army? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Would the 
noble Lord allow me to say that that is 
a matter to be explained in debate. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
That is a matter of fact. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: If the noble 
Lord will put this Question to me in the 
course of the debate, I will be very glad 
to give an answer to it. It involves 
many other puints which cannot be dealt 
with in answer to a Question. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The simple question is, whether there 
are more guns or fewer guns? and that 
is a question of fact. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: This point 
arises at once—Does the noble Lord 
mean guns for the service of the Horse 
and Field Batteries, or does he mean, in 
addition, guns in reserve ? 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
Guns for service. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Obviously the 
noble Lord raises a matter for debate. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say whe- 
ther or not there has been any actual in- 
crease in the number of guns and horses 
= -y peace establishment of the Artil- 
ery 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir; there 
has been no increase in the number of 
guns of the Horse Artillery. 

Sir HENRY HA K-ALLAN : 
In the Field Artillery ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, Sir; there 
have been three Field Batteries added. 

Captain COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) : 
Arising out of this Question, I should 
like to ask whether the Field Batteries 
of the First and Second Army Corps are 
completed up to war establishment ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir. That 
is a totally different Question, as my 
hon. and gallant Friend must know 
perfectly well. 


POST OFFICE—SUPPLY OF CLOTHING 
TO FIRST-CLASS POSTMEN. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the Circular of 21st February, 1888, 
No. 661, and to the entry therein, that 
first-class postmen employed in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin are to have two 
suits of uniform in each year, whilst 
first-class postmen employed in Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and other cities have only one suit of 
uniform in each year; and, what is the 
reason for the difference ? 

Tsz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): It has 
long been the practice to supply post- 
men employed in the three Metropolitan 
Offices with two suits of uniform in each 
year, and to supply the men in the 
Provinces with one suit every eight 
months. The issue of alight suit to the 
latter class every alternate year, with 
a winter suit every year, will in no way 
lessen the total amount of clothing 
hitherto supplied. It will thus be seen 
that the arrangement described in the 
Circular referred to by the hon. Member, 
which was issued only for the informa- 
tion of the officers of the Department, 
makes no change in the existing rela- 
tions between the postmen in London, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh, and those em- 
ployed in Provincial offices. Any — 
tion to this arrangement could scarcely 
be confined to Glasgow, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham. 


POST OFFICE—DEDUCTION OF PAY— 
GLASGOW AND MANCHESTER. 

Mz. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 

Rollox) asked the Postmaster General, 
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Whether it is the case that when Post 
Officials are off duty through sickness 
one-half of the pay is deducted in the 
case of Glasgow, whilst only one-third of 
the pay is deducted in the case of Man- 
chester; and, whether there is any 
reason for giving this greater advantage 
to Manchester over Glasgow ? 

Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxgs) (Cambridge University): Yes, 
Sir; such is the case. The more favour- 
able Rule in operation in Manchester is 
one of old standing, and applies to two 
or three Provincial offices only. It 
would not be practicable to extend it to 
the Service generally, although such a 
privilege in the case of a particular office 
appears to me invidious, and only to be 
excused on the ground of having been 
long recognized. 


MOROCCO—FOREIGN PROTECTION; 


Sir JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the subject of pro- 
tection in Morocco will be one of the 
subjects for consideration at the pro- 
posed Conference at Madrid, and how is 
it proposed to deal with it; will it be 
discontinued entirely, or only modified ; 
and, if it is to be discontinued, what will 
be substituted for it on behalf of those 
in whose favour it has hitherto existed ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Frrovsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The request of the 
Moorish Government for a modification of 
existing Treaty stipulations in regard to 
foreign protection will be considered in 
the approaching Conference. No pre- 
liminary decision has been come to 
respecting the abolition or modification 
of such protectorates; and no opinion 
can now be given upon the measures 
which might be expedient in an altered 
state of circumstances, until the pro- 
posals of the Conference have been made 
upon the case to be submitted to them. 


THAMES CONSERVANCY BOARD— 
COMPOSITION, 


Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade, Whether, in view of the large 
commercial and trafficinterests connected 
with the Port of London, he will con- 
sider the desirability of nominating, on 
the first vacancy for the Thames Con- 
servancy Board, some Member of this 
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House representing a riparian con- 
stituency ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Muicnarn 
Hioxs-Bzacn) (Bristol, W.): Five of 
the members of the Thames Conservancy 
Board are appointed by the Corporation 
of the City of London, and six others are 
elected by the commercial and traffic 
interests to which my hon. Friend, I 
presume, refers. The Board of Trade 
can only nominate two of the 23 mem- 
bers, so that I cannot give such an un- 
dertaking as my hon. Friend desires, 
though, of course, on a vacancy his 
suggestion will be considered. 


TRUCK AMENDMENT AOCT—SERVANTS 
IN HUSBANDRY. 


Mr. ©. T. D. ACLAND (Cornwall, 
Launceston) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether the Truck Amendment Act of 
last Session renders it illegal for farmers 
and other employers of servants in 
husbandry to make a custom of giving 
regularly to such servants in husbandry 
intoxicating liquors as a remuneration 
for services, in such a manner that 
such servants might be led to expect, 
without any express contract, that such 
liquor would be supplied to them gratis 
all through hay or corn harvest, or at 
any other season of the year? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) : 
It is in every case a question of fact 
whether giving intoxicating liquor is 
expressly or by implication a part of the 
contract of service. No other general 
answer can be given to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PROCLAIMED 
MEETING AT YOUGHAL. 

Mr. -DILLON (Mayo, E.): I wish to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice— 
Whether it is true that a large force of 
extra police and military has been 
suddenly drafted into the town of 
Youghal ; and, if so, with what object ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Baurour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
no official information about the extra 
police being drafted into Youghal; but 
as a meeting in Youghal has been pro- 
claimed, whose object was to celebrate 
the death of Hanlon in an encounter 
between:the police and the people, it is 
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ible that the police authority thought 
it was necessary to take precautions to 
preserve the ce, and is the fact 
to which the hon. Gentleman alludes. 

Mr. DILLON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman inform the House on what 
grounds the Government acted ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As the object 
of the meeting was to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the encounter between the 
people and the police, the hon. Gentle- 
man will see that the object was not 
calculated to preserve the peace. 


THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY, 


Mr. HULSE (Salisbury) asked, 
Whether the Government were in a posi- 
tion to make any communication to the 
House with reference to the Emperor 
of Germany? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rnz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I greatly regret to say 
that the information which the Govern- 
ment have received is not of a re-assur- 
ing character, and that His Imperial 
Majesty appears to be in a very critical 
condition. 


CIVIL SERVICE (IRELAND)—ACTION 
OF AN OFFICIAL. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to a letter published to- 
day by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright), recommending to the country a 
aoe by an Irish barrister named 

rougham Leech, which is to be had, 
price 3d., at Ridgeway’s, Piccadilly, on 
The Continuity of the Irish Revolutionary 
Movement ; whether Leech is Examiner 
of Title to the Irish Land Purchase 
Commission, at a salary of £1,000 a- 
year; and, whether the Government 
approves of one of the officials of this 
Department becoming a Primrose Pam- 
phleteer, and attacking the political 
objects of one of the great Parties in the 
State ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Barrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
sorry to say I have not seen the letter 
nor the _— hlet. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to give 
Notice that on the Estimates for the 
salary of this gentleman, who is paid by 
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taxpayers of all opinions, I will call at- 
tention to this gentleman debasing his 
position by Party action, and to the fact 
that Mr. George Fottrell, when Solicitor 
to the Land Commission in 1882, was 
dismissed by Mr. Forster for publishing 
a pamphlet merely recommending 
tenants to buy their farms. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [5th March], “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for 
Committee of Supply). 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ an 
humble Address be Papers to Her Majesty 
praying that, in order accurately to ascertain 
our position, She may be graciously pleased to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into 
and report upon the requirements for the pro- 
tection of the Empire.’’—(Sir Walter Barttelot.) 

Question again — “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


PROTECTION OF THE EMPIRE. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) : In rising to take part 
in this debate I must ask the indulgence 
of the House for two reasons—in the 
first place, because I am afraid that I 
shall greatly exceed the limit permitted 
by those who think, and who think 
rightly, that speeches should never ex- 
ceed 20 minutes in duration; and, 
secondly, because, although I have been 
in the House of Commons for a not 
altogether inconsiderable period, this is 
the first occasion on which I have ever 
taken part in a debate on Army matters, 
with the exception of a few unimportant 
remarks in the Oommittee of Supply 
last year. On Monday the House com- 
menced a debate of unusual importance, 
and I think I am right in saying that 
since the great debates on Army Organi- 
zation, which will be well within the 
recollection of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite—the debates which took place 
in 1869, 1870, and 1871—we have had 
no such debates in the House of Oom- 
mons so important as the one which the 
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House is now engaged in carrying on. 
An important Motion has been brought 
before the House, and I think the House 
will act wisely if it endeavours to arrive 
at what I may call the real meaning of 
that Motion. Primd facie the Motion, 
as —- from its wording, is a de- 
mand for a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the requirements for the protection 
of the Empire. That is a meaning to 
which I attach comparatively minor im- 
preenes the real meaning I hold to 

e that it is a concerted and combined 
action on the part of those who, without 
any impropriety, may be regarded as 
the direct and trusted Representatives of 
the two Services in this House in order 
to atop your leaving the Chair, Sir, for 
the purpose of the House going into 
Committee on the Army Estimates. The 
meaning of the Motion appears to me to 
be this. It is a great and loud cry 
raised by the samp atone of the Ser- 
vices—a cry of a at our present con- 
dition as regards offensive and defensive 
preparations ; it is a great and loud ory 
of intense distress at the present con- 
dition of our military organization. 
There is one feature about this Parlia- 
ment which is worthy of notice. I doubt 
whether in any former Parliament the 
Services have been so strongly repre- 
sented as they are in the present House. 
I do not wish the House to be led away 
into any discussion as to whether that 
is a wise arrangement or not. By cun- 
sulting a work which is in favour with 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and which I 
have no reason to suppose is incorrect, 
I find that the Services are represented 
more or less directly in the House by no 
less than 178 Members; therefore the 
strength of the representation of tho 
Services is most unusual, and probably 
has never been equalled or even ap- 
proached in any previous Parliament, 
and may possibly never be equalled 
again. What happened on Monday 
night? Many speakers addressed the 
House, and of all the speakers who ad- 
dressed the House, and who all, except 
one, belonged to the Services, and may 
he said to have represented the Services, 
every single Member who spoke was 
agreed with every other Member who 
represented the Services in assailing the 
position Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken up with regard to this Motion. 
There can be no question among us, as 
practical and reasonable beings, that on 
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all questions of technical administration 
and management the authority of the 
Representatives of the Services must 
stand high. What was the most remark- 
able and will continue to be the most 
remarkable feature was the absolute 
unanimity which characterized the 
declarations of hon. and gallant Gen- 
tlemen who represent the Services. 
Unanimity has not always characterized 
the Representatives of the Services. 
There have been great divisions with 
reference to the Army; one hon. Mem- 
ber would advocate a particular reform 
and was contradicted by another ; and if 
you take the great debates on Army 
Organization which characterized the 
years I have before alluded to—I mean 
the debates on the introduction of Short 
Service and the abolition of Purchaso— 
you find a sharp division of military 
opinion on the merits and demerits of 
those reforms. The bulk of Army opinion 
was against them, but there were many 
distinguished soldiers who sided with 
the Government of the day and advo- 
cated the reforms. The unanimity 
which you now have among the Repre- 
sentatives of the Services with regard to 
the merits of this particular Motion is 
almost unparalleled, and is, I think, 
worthy the attention of the House. 
The Motion before the House deals 
with absolute matters of fact— 
that is its peculiar feature. There 
is absolute unanimity among the Repre- 
sentatives of the Services as to the 
matters which they allege to be facts. 
In connection with this point, I should 
like to allude to the speech of the 
Financial Secretary on Monday night. 
Nothing is more easy to criticize for the 
purpose of taking debating advantage 
than the speeches made in this House by 
those whom I may call soldiers and 
sailors. They are men not of words, but 
of action ; and we may take it that, with 
the brilliant exception of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Birkenhead (General 
Hamley), nothing is more easy than to 
take debating advantage of the speeches 
made by them in the House of Commons. 
The Financial Secretary would have done 
well if he had recollected that fact before 
administering the severe snubbing he 
did to the Representatives of the Army 
on Monday night. He should have re- 
membered that hon. and gallant Gen- 
tlemen who addressed the House were 
speaking on matters with which they 
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were directly and intimately acquainted, 
and that it was only by the exercise of 
politeness, charity, and a vigorous imagi- 
nation that they could attribute to the 
hon. Gentleman himself a similar know- 
ledge. With respect to the speeches of 
the Representatives of the Service, I 
would wish the House to draw, asI do, 
a very broad distinction between the 
statements of fact which hon. and gal- 
lant Gentlemen put before the House, 
and the remedies which they propose for 
the grievances which they allege to exist. 
They, one and all, by different argu- 
ments and by different allegations, as- 
serted our position, from a military point 
of view, to be in a deplorable wok un- 
satisfactory condition, and that notwith- 
standing the immense and increasing 
expenditure which the House has been 
called upon to defray in respect of the 
Army of;this country. It would cer- 
tainly appear, from some of the speeches 
made, that the only remedy proposed 
was that we should spend more money. 
Iam not prepared to say that is their 
remedy; but if it is, I am at issue with 
them. My remedy, if their statements 
of fact are true, is—‘‘ Reform your 
system.”’ If you reform your system, I 
am convinced that the money which is 
spent now will be amply sufficient, and 
more than amply sufficient, to maintain 
your Army in a fairly efficient and satis- 
factory condition. Let the House con- 
sider the nature of our system of mili- 
tary organization. There is one feature 
about it which is absolutely unparalleled 
in any other country in the world. No 
other country has a military system at 
all approaching ours, and that drives us 
to one of two conclusions. Either our 
system is so good that no other country 
can at all approach it, or it is so bad 
that no other country would adopt any 
part of it. The House can form an opi- 
nion for itself as to which is likely to be 
the case. The system is this—it is a 
most curious mixture of civil and mili- 
tary elements, the great feature of which 
is that the civil element predominates 
over the military, which is subordinate 
to the civil. The consequence is that 
the responsibility to Parliament is laid 
upon the civil element alone, and alto- 
gether taken away from the military 
element. There is no connection what- 
ever betweon the military heads of the 
Army and the Parliament of this country. 
That, I believe, is a correct statement of 
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our military system; and not only is 
there no approach to it in other coun- 
tries, but our military system, compared 
with that of other countries, is very 
costly. Now, Sir, we are told by the 
Representatives of the Services in this 
House, speaking with responsibility and 
authority, that this system, which costs 
more than any other system, is useless, 
and worse than useless; it is a mis- 
chievous system, which gives no results 
in the shape of the military preparations 
which the country has a right to expect. 
That that is the result is not a matter of 
surprise. You have made arrangements 
by which military men, who from their 
youth have studied and mastered all the 
intricacies of military service, are placed 
in direct subordination to civilians, who 
have had no such training, and who, from 
the necessity of the case, are incapable 
of acquiring it. You apply tothe Army 
a system which I venture to say you 
would not uphold and maintain in any 
other case. I will draw a homely ana- 
logy. Supposing the Prime Minister of 
this country were to select the senior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) to be the head of the Church of 
England, and were to appoint him Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, or supposing he 
were to select the right hon. Member for 
Sleaford (Mr. Chaplin) to be head of 
the Legal Profession and make him Lord 
Chancellor, the result would be that the 
public mind would be shocked by such 
appointments. A man who made such 
appointments ought to be placed under 
legal restraint. But that which is sup- 
posed to be an insane action in eccle- 
siasticai or in legal matters is regarded 
as a perfectly sane act in the manage- 
ment of military affairs. Not only are 
military training, military life, and 
military experience not required in 
the case of War Office appointments, 
but I believe I do not go too far 
when I say that military training, 
military life, and military experience 
are almost a disqualification for official 
appointments at the War Office. In 
what I am about to sayI do not pro- 
pose to throw any blame upon the pre- 
sent Secretary for War. When the 
rage Secretary for War was appointed 

e endeavoured to put an end to the 
many curious anomalies which un- 
doubtedly prevailed in his Depart- 
ment. The Secretary of State, in his 
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mentioned eertain reforms which he bas 
ted for the p of relieving the 
authority of the control over the 
y- The Secretary of State regarded 
that asa primary feature of re-organiza- 
tion. What strikes me, however, is that 
by this. so-called reform certain offices 
have been abolished and others have 
been set up in their places, and the 
heads of the abolished Departments 
have been placed in other positions. 
That is the character, as a rule, of War 
Office re-organizations. The Secretary 
for War has abolished the offices of 
Director and Assistant Director of Sup- 
plies and Transport, which were formerly 
yas sed filled by Sir A. Haliburton 
and by Mr. Lawson at salaries of £1,200 
and of £1,000 perannum. But although 
these gentlemen ceased to exist in their 
former characters, they nowre-ap 
resurrected as it were—Sir A. Hali- 
burton as Assistant Under Secretary for 
War, with a salary of £1,200 per annum, 
and Mr. Lawson as Assistant Deputy 
Accountant General, at a salary of £1,000 
per annum? Will the House believe 
that there was already in existence an 
Assistant Under Secretary for War, at a 
salary of £1,500 per annum, in the - 
son of Colonel Deedes, who has no duty ; 
to perform — to look after the mes- 
sengers at the War Office, and who has 
now the aid of Sir A. Haliburton to 
assist him in the discharge of that 
laborious work? There were already in 
existence two Assistant Deputy Ac- 
countant Generals, one with £1,200 and 
the other £1,000 a-year; but they ap- 
parently are not sufficient to or 
the duties of their office, and Mr. 
Lawson has been appointed to assist 
them with a salary of £1,000 per annum. 
That is not all. In the place of the 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance De- 
partment two new offices have been 
created. There has been created a Di- 
rector of Ordnance Factories, and the 
gentleman who holds that office is 
General Maitland, who was formerly 
one of the Superintendents of the Gun 
Factories at a salary of £950. His 
salary is now doubled, and he receives 
£1,800 a-year, and what is more remark- 
able, although I have nothing personal 
to say against the gallant officer, is that 
he was singled out by the Commission, 
resided over by Sir James Stephen, as 
ing mainly, if not entirely, responsible 
forthe manufacture of the ill-fated 43-ton 
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guns. The Secretary for War, in the 
course of his Statement, used the follow- 


ing language :— 


“ Among the advantages which I anticipate 
from this aJteration, I place first the fact that the 
Military Authorities will now be enabled to take 
a comprehensive view of the whole condition of 
the military resources of the country, of our re- 
quirements, and of the means available for meet- 
ing them. All the threads are in their own 
hands. Any scheme put forward by them should 
be founded upon full knowledge of all surround- 
ing conditions, and the Secretary of State will be 
enabled to rely upon them for advice as to the 
comparative importance of all proposals for Army 
expenditure.”’ 


In view of that statement, what I wish 
to ask is whether the Commander-in- 
Ohief and his great Military Advisers 
were parties to that paragraph in his 
published statement? Are they aware 
of the increased responsibility which has 
been thrown upon them, and are they 
willing to accept that increased responsi- 
bility? Do they admit that they have 
greater power than formerly ? not, 
and if the statement isa mere expression 
of the opinion of the Secretary for War, 
with all due respect to him, it is not 
worth the paper it is printed upon. The 
Secretary for War says that all the 
management of the Army is in the hands 
of the Military Authorities. That is 
quite contrary to the facts. The most 
important matters connected with Army 
administration, such as those relating to 
contracts for clothing and manfacturing 
ordnance, are absolutely removed from 
the knowledge of the Commander-in- 
Chief; and, that being so, I fail to see 
how all the great Army administration 
is in the hands of the Military Autho- 
rities. Now I come to a much more 
important question—that relating to the 
Estimates. Under the Order in Council 
which created the present Office of Oom- 
mander-in-Chief, the duties of that 
officer were greatly enlarged, and the 
Commander-in-Chief was charged with 
the duty of preparing these Estimates. 
If the House turns to the duty of the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
they will find that he is charged with 
the duty of compiling the Estimates. 
Will the Secretary of State draw a dis- 
tinction between preparing and com- 
piling the Estimates? Does compiling 
really mean adding up the Commander- 
in-Chief’s figures to see whether he has 
made any mistake in his arithmetic, or 
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does it mean going over the Estimates, 
reducing some amounts fixed by the 
Commander-in-Chief and increasing 
others? That is a most important 
point. If you have not given any 
financial control to the Military Autho- 
rities you have not increased their re- 
sponsibility nor their control over the 
Army. Thecontroloverthe Army depends 
| upon financial control; and if the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has nothing to do with 
| the preparation of the Estimates matters 
_are left exactly where they were before. 
That argument is incapable of being 
contradicted, but in spite of this the 
| Secretary of State says that now, for the 
first time, he has been able to rely on 
| the Military Authorities. That is a most 
| extraordinary statement. I altogether 
deny its accuracy, and I assert, if former 
Secretaries of State have not been able 
to rely on their Military Advisers, nothing 
which takes place in the War Office will 
enable the Secretary of State to rely upon 
them now. I would like with regard 
to our present position, and with regard 
to this question of military responsibility 
and military control, to read to the 
House some extracts from the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission by 
a witness of the highest authority. 
Lord Wolseley, in his evidence last year 
as to the civil establishments, used these 
most remarkable expressions, which are 
well worthy of the serious consideration 
of the House of Commons. In reply 
to Question 2,473, Lord Wolseley 
said— 

** The tendency of all our military administra- 
tion, so far as I have been able to judge of it, 
has been to make military men extravagant, has 
been to make them spending animals instead ot 
economical animals. You have divided the great 
administration of the Army into tke military and 
into the civil, and you have strictly reserved to 
the civil branches everything conneeted with 
finance and everything bearing upon economy. 
The result is, as might be expected from such a 
system, that the Military Commander and his 
Staff consider that they have absolutely no 
responsibility about money, and in all the de- 
mands and requests they make for stores or for 
money they do not think of economy, having been 
taught that the economical side of the question 
is entirely to be dealt with by the financial! people 
in the War Office. Whereas, according to my 
notions, if you threw upon officers commanding 
districts and all the stations throughout the 
world a certain amount of financial responsibility, 
you would make them very anxious to economize 
for the Public Service; their reputation would 
then be at stake, and they would hesitate before 
they made any extravagant demands,”’ 
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In reply to Question 2,528, Lord | contrasts our with the German 
Wolseley said— system, and is a very important 


“My experience is that when soldiers are 
trusted, as I have seen them, as Governors and 
in that sort of position abroad they are more par- 
ticular about public money and more economical 
than anyone else,” 

In reply to Question 2,529, Lord 
Wolseley said— 

“ Now if the officer is economical he gets no 

eredit for it. He is looked upon as a fool.’’ 


That is one of the results of your curious 
military system. Now, Sir, these are 
Lord Wolseley’s statements before a 
Royal Oommission. But he gave further 
evidence as to the effect of placing a 
civilian in a responsible position over 
military men. In reply to Question 
2,250, Lord Wolseley said— 

“T think it a very ridiculous thing to bring a 
gentleman into the War Office and make him 
responsible for supplying the Army with the most 
important implements they have to make use of, 
their arms, great guns, &c., who may be abso- 
lutely ignorant of everything connected with war, 
or the requirements of war, or the stores made 
use of in war.”’ 

In reply to Question 2,460, he said— 

“I think that the amount of effective work, as 
far as the Army is concerned, that a Parliamen- 
tary gentleman coming into the War Officec an do 
is very small. I do not think the public have 
any very great return for the salary he receives. 
Ile brings no special knowledge to bear upon any 
of the very difficult subjects he is asked to deal 
with. Ile is the fifth wheel of the coach. The 
only thing I know he really can do is to answer 
Questions in the Ilouse. If he interferes with 
people he has to deal with he interferes with the 
efficiency of the Army, and if he does not interfere 
with them, what good is he, and for what purpose 
is he there ?” 

Lord Wolseley thought that Parlia- 
mentary Gentlemen could answer Ques- 
tions in the House of Commons; could 
the Secretary of State answer the 
last question put by Lord Wolseley ? 
It is only fair to say that the statement 
was made about the Surveyor General. 
Lord Wolseley, who had been through 
many campaigns and who wasa G.O.B., 
being subordinate to the Secretary of 
State and dependent on the Secretary of 
State for his existence, could not apply 
that language to his official superior; 
but Iam putting no extravagant con- 
struction on Lord Wolseley’s words if 
I were to say—Mutato nomine de te 
fabula narratur. I trust these extracts 
I am reading will not weary the House, 
but the opinions of Lord Wolseley are 
extremely important. Lord Wolseley 





matter. Lord Wolseley, in answer to 
Question 2,338, said: — 

** Germany is divided into 19 Army Corps, and 
each Army Corps is as independent almost as 
Engiand is of Ireland. It has its own establish- 
ment, its own headquarters, and its own storage 
accommodation. It has its own transport and 
everything complete, and there is allotted to it, 
to the General Officer commanding, so much 
money on an estimate, and he manipulates the 
whole thing, and is responsible to whoever is the 
financial man at the financial headquarters.” 
Thus we see that the German system 
is in direct opposition to our own. 
For the moment I leave the matter there, 
in order to relate an interesting experi- 
ence of my own. When I passed through 
Berlin the other day, I was fortunate 
enough to make the acquaintance of a 
captain of one of the regiments of 
Hussars. He was good enough to offer 
to show me all of what I may call the 
domestic economy of his regiment. I 
may mention that this officer was a man 
of high station, the heir to a great for- 
tune. That officer went to his regiment 
every morning at 6 o'clock, remaining 
with it until 12, when he left. He re- 
turned to his regiment at 1 o’clock, and 
never left it until 5 or 6 o’clock in the 
evening. That is the way in which the 
Prussian Army works. The reascn of 
the greater efficiency of that Army is 
because of the responsibility which the 
German system puts on the officer, as I 
shall show the House. The German 
officer has not only military control, but 
also financial control; and the manner 
in which an officer manages his regiment 
and the finances of his regiment is the 
measure of his promotion. Well, what 
did this officer show me? He showed 
me the whole of the squadron of about 
150 men in all its working. That squad- 
ron was complete in every single par- 
ticular. The whole of the money for 
the maintenance of the regiment was 
allotted to the colonel of the regiment, 
who, with the five captains of the five 
squadrons, dealt with that money en- 
tirely as they thought fit. They made 
their own contracts, bought their own 
supplies, purchased all their articles, ex- 
cept horses and actual stores and . 
He showed me the storehouse of the 
squadron. There were in it duplicates, 
triplicates, and all the stages beyond 
triplicates of every single article of 
equipment or accoutrement which a 
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Oavalry regiment could possibly want.|he had at last succeeded in getting a 
There were three or four suits of clothes, | crack Cavalry regiment proper ammuni- 
three or four setsof pouches and helmets; | tion pouches. that you may get 


in fact, they had every sort of thing in 
their storehouse in duplicate and in tri- 
plicate. Will the House believe that 
the great rivalry between regiments in 
Germany is not to spend, but to econo- 
mize money, so that their stores may be 
better and greater in extent than the 
squadron of any other regiment? That 
is the result of putting financial power 
in the hands of a soldier; and it isa 
fact that every Prussian regiment going 
to war is turned out with every article 
brand new from beginning to end. That 
regiment of which I am speaking could 
have gone at 12 hours’ notice, and not 
one single letter of any sort or kind 
need have between them and the 
War Office. I venture to state that not 
one single regiment could be moved in 
this country without reams and files and 
folios of correspondence, extending over 
a period of several days, and that is your 
system and your military efficiency. I 
have given to the House an instance of 
a Prussian regiment, and from one in- 
stance you may learn all. They are all 
alike. I give the House now an instance 
of an English regiment which also came 
under my personal notice last year. An 
officer commanding one of our crack 
Cavalry regiments required for his regi- 
ment new ammunition pouches. He 
applied for them, and after a time he 
got them. When he got them, how- 
ever, he found that the straps across the 
shoulders were so weak that when the 
pouches were full of ammunition the 
straps broke, and the ammunition tum- 
bled out. This defect was brought to 
the notice of the War Office, but at first 
they did not believe it. There was a 
long correspondence, but at last the War 
Office replied and admitted that they 
were bad, and new pouches were sent. 
When they arrived, it was found that 
they would not hold the regulation 
quantity of cartridges. Again the 
colonel commanding brought the matter 
to the notice of the War Office, who 
were most indignant and perfectly in- 
credulous. A prolonged correspondence 
ensued with the War Office, but at last 
a solemn inspection was made of those 
pouches, and the statement was found 
to be correct. The colonel told me only 
the other day that, after a correspond- 
ence extending over more than a year, 
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a most perfect picture of the beauties 
of the German and English systems. 
That is an instance which may not be 
contradicted. But the absurdities of the 
War Office are worthy of a moment’s 
notice. Lord Wolseley, in his evidence, 
stated to the Royal Commission that a 
man in Canada who had claimed on the 
War Office for 2s. 6d. had to sign his 
name 19 different times for it. In the 
Report by the Committee which audits 
the accounts of the Woolwich factory 
there is a passage as to the query sheet. 
On the question of payments made, it 
had to be signed or initialled by no 
fewer than eight persons, and after one 
year’s labour of those eight persons in 
reference to this particular question the 
result was u total disallowance of 2s. 4d. 
Then, in another passage, Lord Wolseley 
speaks of the many signatures required, 
and says that ‘‘ much labour is bestowed 
on most trifling amounts.” But what 
does Lord Wolseley say with regard to 
his own work? Here is what the Adju- 
tant General of the Army says— 

“ Taking my own work, there is such an im- 
mense amount of small work that, instead of 
having time for serious and big subjects, one’s 
time {a taken up in reading’ stupid little papers 
upon stupid little subjects. There is an iinmense 
amount of routine which ought to be avoided.” 

“Hear, hear!’’] Ifthe Secretary of 

tate for War is kind enough to cheer 
me when I read that statement, I should 
have thought it would have been better 
to deal with matters such as this, rather 
than with matters which mean mainly 
the creation of new appointments. Well, 
that is how Lord Wolseley describes the 
working of the system, and now I should 
like to tell the House what are the re- 
sults of the system. Lori Wolseley 
says— 

“ I think we move our troops a great deal too 
much, and that an immense amount of money is 
spent uselessly upon the movement of troops 
continually all over the world.” 

Then I will quote Lord Wolseley about 
the supplies of the Army. He says, in 
answer to Question 2,267— 

“During my time in the Army we have not 
been supplied with as good material as we ought 
to have been supplied with. I think, for instance, 
the tools supplied to the Aimy are very bad, ex- 
tremely bad, taking them generally. The picks, 
shovels, axes, and all those descriptions of stores 
are very bad,” 
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This, mind you, is the evidence of the 
Adjutant General of the Army. With 
to the clothing of our troops, 

Lord Wolseley says— 
«I have seen the French Army, the soldiers of 
the German, and the soldiers of the Italian Army, 
and, looking at the clothing, I should say that 


their clothing is made of a decidedly superior 
quality to what ours is.” 

I hope that the House will bear that in 
mind. If the German Army were to be 
clothed at the same rate of expense as 
our Army, that would add £300,000 to 
their expenditure. - Then, again, Lord 
Wolseley says, in answer to question 
2,510— 

“Tam quite sure that if you sent to-morrow 

for a implement called a bilihook, the common 
billhook that is used in the Army, you will find 
that it is made of very inferior stuff, little better 
than hoop-iron. If you chop wood with it, the 
wood chops it.” 
That is the statement of a man who is 
speaking of his own experience, and it 
is a statement which was only made last 
year. But there is one more statement 
made by Lord Wolseley which is even 
more important. In answer to Question 
2,443 he says— 

“I think that one of the most important 
elements in regimental efficieney is regimental 
transport, and one of the greatest misfortunes 
which our Army suffers from at the present 
moment is that we have not got even the nucleus 
ofany regimental transport. Of all the troubles 
we suffer from when we take the field the want 
of any regimental transport is the greatest.” 


Now I have given to the House some 
of the results of our curious system, 
which the Government do not seem to 
wish inquired into. But there are 
other results which have met with a 
great chorus of military condemnation. 
Some right hon. Gentlemen will recollect 
the Crimean War. What was the 
great feature of that war? The great 
feature was that while the British 
soldier was covered with glory, the civil 
administration was covered with the 
deepest disgrace. But take the series 
of scandals in the last few years. 
Besides the scandals connected with the 
swords and bayonets of the Army and 
the cutlasses of the Navy, and that con- 
nected with the 43-ton gun, there 
appears to me to be a very unpleasant 
business at the present moment about 
what is known as the 9°2-inch gun. We 
have not quite arrived at the truth about 
it, but the Secretary of State for War 
assured the House that a gun with a 
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cracked lining is a better one than a 
with a lining which is not cracked. 
ese are matters on which we have 
not yet full information, but look at the 
Commissariat scandal in t—that 
terrible and unequalled scandal in con- 
nection with the column in the desert. 
It is xu ae want to irritate = autho- 
rities by ing upon them - 
sibility for these ‘aaitinn I lace the 
responsibility on the system. The system — 
which has produced these results is the 
same which has obtained up to the pre- 
sent time, and not in the slightest, in 
the most trifling particular, has that 
system been altered ; it is as powerful 
for evil now as it was then. We are 
told that there is Parliamentary con- 
trol, but what has Parliament ever done 
to bring any single person to justice for 
these scandals? Why, my hon. Friend 
the Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) 
is going to bring before the House a 
Motion concerning the supply of leather. 
What will happen? He will make a 
strong and convincing speech, and he 
will receive a official reply, which will 
be to shield everybody, and my hon. 
Friend will find himself in a small 
minority. We have seen over and over 
again what is the use of Parliamentary 
control. We have been told that with 
regard to the number of field guns we 
cannot do what Switzerland, Belgium, 
Servia, or Roumania could do with ease. 
But a very serious statement was made 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Marylebone (Lord Charles Beresford), 
which, I think, was a “‘ calculated indis- 
cretion,’’ but which was of enormous 
value to the House. The noble Lord 
states—and it rests with the Secretary 
forWar to admit or deny it, and not only 
that, but to prove his denial—that we 
had no gunpowder in store, and were 
obliged to depend for our gunpowder 
upon mauufactories in a foreign coun- 
try. Ido not know whether the noble 
Lord referred to cocoa powder used for 
our heavy guns, but he has stated that 
there was not sufficient in store. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.): I said that there was 
not a sufficient amount in store to meet 
what would be requisite if we went to 
war. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
At all events, we have a statement of 
such importance as that made by the 
noble Lord, who was in Office only a 
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very short time ago, and who must be 
in a position to know. Certainly the 
House of pee has never — to 
vote money for the purpose. Now, may 
I ask the House to judge the system 
from an Army point of view—that is to 
say, compare its cost with that of the 
German system? Such a comparison is 
very interesting and full of lessons for 
us. We have the evidence of one of the 
most distinguished officers in the British 
Army—namely, General Brackenbury, 
the head of the Intelligence Department. 
We examined him as to the cost of the 
German system. I think it will be ad- 
mitted that the Germansystem is nearly 
an ideal system, and that the more 
nearly we approach te it, the more likely 
is our system to be a satisfactory one. 
General Brackenbury stated one thing 
which is most remarkable. He gave 
the cost of the German War Office and 
of our own. Our War Office costs exactly 
£400,000-a year; jit contains 693 offi- 
cials, and manages an Army which, on 
a war footing, may be considered 
as amounting to 500,000 men. The 
German War Office costs £160,000; 
it includes the War Ministry of 
Bavaria, of Saxony, and of Wurtem- 
berg; and there are only 503 officials. 
The German War Office, with this small 
proportion of expenditure, manages to 
control an Army which, on a war footing, 
amounts to upwards of 3,000,000 men. 
Those are broad facts, however they may 
be explained away by official ingenuity. 
Now let us look at the cost in the two 
eases. The expenses of the German 
Armysystem last year were £21 ,000,000, 
or, deducting the Non - Effective 
Vote, £19,300,000, as compared with 
£14,600,000, the expenses of the British 
system, after deducting its Non- Effective 
Vote. I asked General Brackenbury 
whether he did not consider that the best 
test of any organization was the number 
of Army Corps which could be put into 
the field after making the various neces- 
sary allowances, and General Bracken- 
bury agreed that it was. Well, for an 
effective cost of £19,300,000 Germany 
can put into the field 19 Army Corps; 
we are supposed to be able to put into 
the field two Army Corps for the sum of 
£14,600,000, making the cost of each 
Army Oorps £7,000,000, as against 
£1,000,000 in the case of Germany. 
General Brackenbury said that that was 
a most unfair comparison ; that it must 
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the Empire. 
be recollected we have a Volunteer 
Army ; that it is much better paid, fed, 
and clothed than the German Army; and 
that if the German Army were paid, fed, 
and clothed in the same way their 
expenditure would be much higher. 
I was not afraid to follow the 
General on that ground, and I asked 
him to add on what that expendi- 
ture would be if the German Army 
were paid, fed, and clothed as well as 
the British Army. I found that to the 
£19,300,000 should be added £6,650,000 
in respect of pay, £1,300,000 for better 
food, for clothing £300,000, and for the 
item of forage £373,000, making a total 
altogether, if the pay, bed, clothing, and 
forage of the German Army were in the 
same style as ours, of £27,900,000. I 
add on something more. The German 
war authorities, no doubt, possess a fund 
over which Parliament has no control in 
the indemnity which was paid by France 
in the last war. Out of this Military 
Chest they have constructed enormous 
fortifications, and added largely to their 
supply of military stores. Still, it would 
probably be extravagant to say that they 
take out of the Military Chest more than 
£2,000,000. Therefore, by adding on to 
the £27,900,000 the sum of £2,000,000 
as contribution from the Military Chest 
we get a total of £30,000,000. So that 
for £30,000,000, even supposing their 
Army were kept up on the more extra- 
vagant style of the British Army, the 
Germans can send into the field 19 Army 
Corps, as against £14,600,000 for our 
two Army Corps, making the cost of 
each German Army rps about 
£1,500,000, as against an English cost 
per corps of £7,000,000. I think those 
are startling figures, which must attract 
the attention of the House and the 
public. You may say what you like, but 
there must be something wrong with a 
system which shows results so miserably 
inadequate as compared with those of 
other military systems. I cannot pass 
away from this subject without remind- 
ing the House that Germany has, more- 
over, 17 first-class fortresses, military 
camps they might be called, in such con- 
dition that they are ready at the shortest 
notice for any emergency; and that she 
maintains her Army in the mosis perfect 
equipment, ready to cross the frontier at 
a fortnight’s notice. As for our fortresses, 
what have we? We have only four first- 
class fortresses—Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
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Gibraltar, and Malta—and we are told 
in the Memorandum of the Secretary of 
State that every one of those fortresses, 
to make them reasonably safe, requires 
an enormous amount of money to be 
spent upon it. And what says the Secre- 
tary of State about his two Army Corps? 
The Secretary of State says — 

‘For the Ist Army Corps, the Cavalry divi- 
sion, and the troops for the line of communication, 
the whole of the necessary outfit, including cloth- 
ing, arms, accoutrements, equipments, tents, 
stores, supplies, and vehicles, might have been 
said to be practically complete ’’— 


not are complete— 


“except that every month produces new de- 
mands and alterations, and some of the transport 
matériel is not of the newest pattern.” 

Does the Secretary of State really mean 
to bring forward that miserable excuse 
that constant changes in accoutrements 
and equipment have prevented him from 
completing the equipment of the Ist 
Army Corps? Those things do not 
change, at all events insuch short periods 
of time, but that your 1st Army Corps 
at least ought to be completely equipped. 
The next paragraph is still more im- 
portant— 

“For the remaining troops it is partly in ex- 
istence, and could probably be completed without 
serious delay.’’ 

Partly! Probably! And yet the Se- 
cretary of State is anxious to conceal 
our weakness! If the House of Com- 
mons thinks that a satisfactory state- 
ment to make to the House of Commons 
in respect of the results of our military 
system, and if after that it can lightly 
vote supplies to a system which produces 
such small and inadequate results, the 
House of Commons takes a very remark- 
able view of the situation. I cannot 
pass from this paragraph without al- 
luding to the Cavalry division of the 
Ist Army Corps. Will the House be- 
lieve it that, after providing for the 
wants of the Ist Army Corps, there 
would not be left in the country for 
military purposes, 2,000 Cavalry horses ? 
Will the Secretary of State stand up 
and say that the Commander-in-Chief 
and the military heads are responsible 
for this state of things? That is what 
I want to know. I wish to apologize to 
the House for detaining it at this 
length; but the matter is so important 
that I venture to make even further 
demands upon the patience of hon. 
Members. T wish to allude to the ques- 
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tion of the rifle of the British Army. 
Now, it is a most remarkable thing that 
there are three distinct operations going 
on in the Government factories with 
regard to the rifle of the Army. In 
the first place there is a new rifle which 
is going to be manufactured in certain 
quantities this year and in larger quan- 
tities next year. There is then going 
on the conversion of the Enfield-Martini 
rifle, and a most melancholy story that 
unfolds. Two years ago we spent nearly 
£300,000 on manufacturing what was 
considered to be an excellent rifle for 
the Army, the Enfield-Martini. Al- 
though a magazine rifle was then before 
the War Office, the War Office decided 
that they would not manufacture a maga- 
zine rifle but the Enfield-Martini, and 
they spent the sum I have mentioned 
in doing so. Now the War Office have 
decided that they will have a magazine 
rifle, and thus the money spent on the 
Enfield - Martini has been absolutely 
thrown away. And what are they going 
to do now? They are converting the 
Enfield-Martini, which had a smaller 
bore, into the Martini-Henry, which 
had a larger bore. That is the second 
operation, and the third operation is 
that they are continuing to manufacture 
the Martini-Henry, although it is likely 
to be superseded very soon by the maga- 
zine rifle. The result of all this is, 
that supposing, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, this country was invaded in 1890, 
there would certainly be two rifles, and 
probably three rifles, in the hands of 
the British troops defending this coun- 
try, with certainly two, and probably 
three, different sorts of ammunition. 
What nonsense, then, to talk of conceal- 
ing our weakness from foreign nations. [ 
think the House will agree that this isa 
sickening and heart- breaking story. 
Now, is it not the case that the time 
has come for rigid and vigorous inquiry 
and for radicalreform? A Royal Com- 
mission is asked for, and the Govern- 
ment do not see their way to assenting 
to the Motion, at any rate in the form 
in which it stands on the Paper. From 
the statement of the First Lord of the 
Treasury on Monday night they do not 
appear to have made up their minds on 
the subject. 

Tae FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrz) (Strand, 
Westminster): I beg my noble Friend’s 
pardon. I distinctly said the Govern- 
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ment were prepared to grant an inquiry 
into the system of organization and into 
the administration of the Army. 
Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I can assure my right hon. Friend that 
though I listened to his speech with great 
attention, I caught nothing of that kind, 
and if he will turn to the report in Zhe 
Times I do not think he will find those 
particular words. But at any rate the 
matter comes to this, the Government 
refuse the Motion of my hon. and gallant 
Friend for a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the requirements for the pro- 
tection of the Empire. Now, a Select 
Committee would be absolutely useless, 
and a Royal Commission of the ordinary 
kind would be worse than useless—be- 
cause it would be composed probably of 
a great number of men who would meet 
three or four times a month during the 
Session and adjourn over the Recess, and 
it would be highly improbable that such 
a Royal Commission could possibly give 
a Report before next year; probably not 
before three years would they be able to 
examine the mass of evidence that would 
fill a volume or two of the Blue Books. 
In the meantime our splendid system 
would go on in all its glory. There are 
two essential points about a Royal Com- 
mission which must be recognized. It 
must be a Commission of high authority, 
and it must be a Commission which will 
work with the utmost expedition. I do 
not think that anybody can suppose that 
the need for an inquiry has not arrived. 
If thatis conceded, I will tell the House 
that what we want is a Military Com- 
mission, whose function it will be to tell 
they people what they do not know— 
what is the real opinion of the military 
heads upon our existing military state. 
That has always been kept from the 
= We have asked, why should we 
now—what is the necessity for know- 
ing these things? They are known to 
the military experts and the Government 
know them. id know the Government 
know it, but it has been kept from the 
public. What these high military 
authorities ought to do is to discover 
what they know, tell us what we want, 
and they ought to discover and inquire 
into the cost of putting things in order 
and maintaining things in an efficient 
state. It might deliberate and report to 
the Government in less than six weeks 
Without doubt such a Commission might 
give to the Government and the country 
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and Parliament the military opinion on 
these points. Can there be any doubt 
that we should be infinitely better off 
than we are now? I will now read the 
last extract with which I will trouble 
the House; it is from the evidence of 
Lord Wolseley, who said— 


“The greatest misfortune that occurs to mo 
upon this subject arises from the fact that our 
military requirements have never been inquired 
into—have never been tabulated and laid down, 
There is no fixed point up to which we work, 
whether it is the Commander-in-Chief or any 
official connected with the Army ; we have had 
nothing decided by the country as to what the 
country wants, or as to what our military policy, 
its aims and requirements are. Q. 2,642.—Then 
you do not know what you want? A.—We do 
not know what we want. We do not know what 
we are working up to. There bas 
never beon any authoritative inquiry instituted as 
to what are the military requirements of the 
Empire. He recommended a Koyal Commission 
to examine experts on the various topics con- 
nected with the subject.” 


If this House by its vote puts aside all 
the opinion of Members of the House; 
if it puts aside the opinion of the Ad- 
jutant General, if it consents to an in- 
quiry which is meant, not to enlighten, 
but to blind the country, this House 
does not represent the opinions of the 
country. There are other matters 
to which I wish to refer, but I shall not 
go into them now. I shall confine my 
remarks to the importance of the sub- 
ject ; but perhaps I have said enough to 
let the House understand the position of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1886. 
Year by year, as a private Member, I 
have seen the expenditure growing, and 
year by year I have seen the result. 
Year by year I have seen the distress 
and disquietude, not only in the minds 
of the Army, but the public, growing 
deeper and stronger. I hoped that by 
putting that pressure on the spending 
departments, by cutting of the supplies 
—I hoped that I might force them and 
compel the heads of these departments 
to look into their own affairs and make 
the necessary reforms; but they would 
not. What, therefore, was my position ? 
I knew that in the Session that was then 
coming, I should be called upon to de- 
fend an expenditure which I knew was 
lavish and wasteful. I knew I should 
be called upon to sustain and maintain 
a system and an establishment which 
was rotten and bad, and I concluded 
that my miserable capacities were not 
equal to the task, and that I must leave 
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such a performance to some one more 
qualified. The attitude the Government 
have taken up is one of resistance, but 
what are we called upon to do? To 
vote confidence in the existing system. 
I cannot do that, because I know it is 
hopeless and bad. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorgz) (Lincolnshire, 
Horneastle): I think in the closing 
sentence of the noble Lord’s speech, will 
be found perhaps the best reason for the 
Address he has made. The House will 
probably agree with my noble Friend 
that he was bound to justify the re- 
signation which took place 12 months 
ago at perhaps the most critical period 
that has ever been arrived at in the 
history of this country. For motives 
which were, no doubt, entirely satis- 
factory to himself, my noble Friend 
thought it necessary to place his re- 
signation in the hands of the Prime 
Minister at that time, and, therefore, I 
am not surprised when the Estimates are 
again before us my noble Friend again 
feels it necessary to justify in some 
manner the step he has taken. I have 
two preliminary observations to make 
on his speech. When this debate com- 
menced on Monday last I listened with 
great attention to the speeches made 
by the Naval and Military Members of 
the House, all advocating from their 
different points of view, but in the 
kindest manner to myself personally, 
an enormous increase of the public ex- 
penditure of the country. And it would 
really appear, as I listened, that the 
Secretary of State, instead of. being the 
reckless spendthrift. my noble Friend 
described him to be, was the most eco- 
nomical guardian of the public purse. 
After that I had hoped we should have 
heard from my noble Friend, who has 
always been putting forward his desire 
of strengthening the Government in the 
direction of economy, a speech offering 
some substantial assistance towards 
effecting economies which he, at all 
events, desires to see effected. Well, 
now, there is another point on which I 
expected to hear my noble Friend say 
something more. e has got a plan. 
I do not allude to the suggestion which 
he made at the time of his resignation 
last year that the necessary economy 
should be effected by abandoning or 
modifying the poliey of defending our 
ports pom coaling stations, because I 
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understand that he has now abandoned 
that plan. 

Lorv RANDOLPH OHURCHILL 
said, he would still decline, under the 
present system, to spend money on the 
coaling stations. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: My noble 
Friend adheres to that suggestion. But 
he has another plan. He told us that in 
his speech at Wolverhampton, and it 
seems hardly patriotic to continue for 
a year to hide it in his sleeve, espe- 
cially as that plan was one which, we 
were told by my noble Friend, would put 
right the defences of the country sub- 
stantially in the course of a year or 18 
months, and, at the same time, this 
could be effected with a reduction of 
about £4,000,000 a-year. I regret that 
my noble Friend thinks it necessary 
that he should still keep this explana- 
tion back from Parliament and the 
country. All that my noble Friend 
advocates now is an inquiry by Royal 
Commission with the real object of sub- 
stituting a Military head for the civil 
control as it at present exists atthe War 
Office. I come now to deal more closely 
with the speech of the noble Lord. He 
attacks the Department for its ineffi- 
ciency and its extravagance. My first 
observation is that if it be an extrava- 
gant system, it is a system of very old 
standing indeed, and if you make a com- 
parison, as my noble Friend hason many 
occasions attempted to do, between the 
expenditure of the most economical 
timesin recent yeats, say, 1874-5, shortly 
after Lord Cardwell’s reforms, and the 
present time, you will find that, although 
there has been a considerable increase 
of expenditure, the causes of that in- 
crease are thoroughly capable of being 
explained to the country and the House. 
I have taken 1874-5, because it is, par 
excellence, the economical year. The re- 
forms of Lord Oardwell, who had en- 
deavoured to cut down the cost of mili- 
tary administration, were beginning to 
have their full effect, and the result was 
a considerable reduction over the expen- 
diture of a few years before. Comparing 
the Army Estimates of 1874-5 and the 

resent time, I find that the increase has 

eon £3,500,000. Let me analyze that 
fora moment. In the first place, 20,000 
men have been added tothe Army. The 
cost of adding these 20,000 men, together 
with the additional expenditure caused 
by the institution of deferred pay, which 
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means additional pay to the soldier, 
accounts for about £1,000,000. The 
extra cost of the Auxiliary Forces, which 
have so greatly added to the strength of 
the country, is about £750,000. The 
Non-Effective Services largely caused by 
the abolition of purchase and the cost of 
increased pensions under several Ad- 
ministrations, account for £1,000,000. 
There is also a sum of about £300,000 in 
the present Estimate for ammunition and 
other armaments required for the Mili- 
tary ports, and thus there remains only 
£400,000, which is required for our field 
artillery, small arms, and other defences 
which have been necessitated by the 
great advances in scientific knowledge. 
But I want to go a little further into 
my noble Friend’s arguments. He has 
dwelt in particular upon the enormously 
greater cost of the English as compared 
with the German Army, and the small 
result we get in England as compared 
with Germany. I think I shall be able 
to show the House one or two reasons 
why any such comparison is practically 
valueless. Germany has practically 
emancipated herself from what was 
described by a distinguished military 
critic as the toils and trammels of an- 
nual Estimates. All Germany’s arma- 
ments end equipments have not been 
paid for out of annual Estimates, but 
from large sums which Germany has 
received from other sources. I have 
taken the trouble to work out the course 
of England and Germany during the 
last 16 years. So far as I can make 
out Germany has spent the whole of the 
French indemnity and a further sum, in 
all I believe £212,000,000, upon her for- 
tresses and the arming and equipment 
of her troops. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Where do you get those figures from ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I get them 
from the best possible source I can, but 
my noble Friend must be aware it is 
impossible to get them with complete 
accuracy. They are not official figures, 
but they are at least as accurate as those 
of my noble Friend. 

Lorv RANDOLPH OHUROCHILL: 
My figures were given to the Committee 
by General Brackenbury, who had taken 
them from the German Army Estimates. 
Where did yours come from ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: From General 
Brackenbury. My figures are these— 
the German Government spent during 
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that period £91,000,000 on forts and 
fortresses ; £75,000,000 were spent 
upon arms and armaments of various 
descriptions, and now they are asking 
fora further grant of £14,000,000 to 
add to the armament of the troops. 
You thus find that outside the annual 
Estimates Germany has during the last 
16 years spent £14,000,000 a-year. 
What has England done during the 
same time? There have been various 
Votes of Credit in that period, amounting 
to £28,000,000, or £1,750,000 a-year. 
My noble Friend will not contend for a 
moment that money so voted all goes to 
the equipment of the Army. A large 
portion is spent on foreign expeditions 
to Egypt, South Africa, or other parts 
of the world, and only a small portion 
is used for arms or equipments. These 
Votes of Oredit, as I say, amount to 
£28,000,000. Germany has_ spent 
£212,000,000, and France has doubled 
her National Debt. And now as regards 
the annualexpenditure, General Bracken- 
bury has pointed out that in order to 
make a fair comparison, you must add 
to the German Estimate the amount 
which would be required if the German 
Army were on the same system as our 
own, and the rations, clothing, and 
other items cost what they cost in Eng- 
land. You must add, in fact, £9,000,000 
to the cost of the German Army, and 
you will arrive at thisresult. Germany 
spends £28,000,000 a-year, for which 
she gets aregular army of 470,000 men, 
besides the enormous Reserves which 
she can call up by mobilization. Eng- 
land, deducting the cost of the Auxiliary 
Forces and the cost of troops in the 
Colonies, gets for £8,000,000 at the out- 
side 115,000 men in this country, besides 
she has also got in addition those very 
expensive depots which have to be kept 
up to feed the Army in India and the 
Colonies. In support of what I say I 
will only quote one single answer given 
by General Brackenbury. In that sen- 
tence General Brackenbury expresses 
his opinion that, taking into account 
the difference between a Conscript and 
a Volunteer Army, the cost of living 
for our Army and the greater amount of 
salaries, diffierences amounting in some 
items to 50 or 100 per cent. if we could 
put two Army Oorps into the field, we 
get fairly good value for our money. 

give one further illustration, if the 
House will allow me, of the argument 
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which I am now using. When my 
noble Friend speaks of the military 
strength of Germany, and of her being 
able to put 19 Army Oorps into the fiel 
as against our two, why does he not 
include our Reserves 

ae RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I do. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: We have an 
enormous reserve power in this country. 
We have the Militia and Volunteers, of 
which my noble Friend is not disposed 
to take any account. The result of our 
pr a is, shortly, this—that, in 
addition to the Army which we can put 
into the field in this country, or for the 
purpose of a foreign expedition, we 
have one whole Army Corps throughout 
the Colonies; we have available for 
garrisons and allotted to garrisons, 
composed of Militia and Volunteers, 
124,000 men, or at least three Army 
Oorps; and, lastly, we have an avail- 
able force in this country of 152,000 
men more, or four Army Corps, which 
could be utilized for the defence of the 
country in time of invasion. I have 
given this summary in order to show 
that it is not fair in making comparisons 
between England and Germany to take 
into account all that Germany can get 
together by conscription, and not to 
make allowance for what we in England 
can get by that public spirit which exists 
so largely in our population, and which 
supplies us with Volunteers who will be 
of the greatest possible value in time of 
need. Now I come to the charge of ex- 
travagance. My noble Friend alleges 
that in the reorganization which it has 
been my duty to introduce into the War 
Office, the only result has been to abolish 
some offices and substitute others. If 
that were true, I should still claim some 
credit for it. Ido not believe that there 
has ever been a great reorganization at 
the War Office which has been effected 
at so little cost. My noble Friend says 
we have abolished a Director of Supply 
and Transport, and made Sir Arthur 
Haliburton an Assistant Secretary for 
War. Everybody who is acquainted with 
the War Office will acknowledge his great 
services to the War Office. Instead of 


allowing him to retire, as he was en- 
' titled to do, we asked him to under- 
take the difficult duty of assisting in the 
transfer of the Commissariat and Trans- 
port Departments from the civil to the 
military side. He can rendor most effi- 
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cient assistance to the Quartermaster 
General, and I therefore entreated him 
to remain at least one year to give us 
the benefit of his experience in carrying 
these reforms into operation. My noble 
Friend also calls attention to the fact 
that we are adding to the financial de- 
artment, and that although we haveabo- 
ished the Assistant Director of Trans- 
port, have added an Assistant Account- 
ant General. It must be remembered that 
the control of the financial department 
had now been extended for the first time 
to the expenditure of £8,000,000 of the 
public money, hitherto without such con- 
trol, and that this has been done practi- 
cally without any increase of cost. As 
to the other criticisms which my noble 
Friend made respecting Army reform, 
he will admit that in the Committee 
over which he presided last year we had 
a good deal of evidence affecting the 
department of the Director of Artillery 
and Stores. I would remind the noble 
Lord that General Alderson told that 
Committee what he had told the Com- 
mittee on the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment, that it was utterly, entirely im- 
possible for any Director of Artillery, 
however industrious and able, to carry 
out the whole work devolving on him. 
He explained to my noble Friend that 
it was utterly impossible for the Director 
of Artillery, sitting in London, to exer- 
cise adequate or complete control over 
the manufacturing departments. And 
accordingly, in the reforms which I have 
made, I have adopted the proposals 
made by Lord Morley’s Committee, and 
have cut in two, as it were, the office of 
Director of Artillery, and have put over 
the manufacturing departments one 
single head, and limited the Director of 
Artillery, under military control, to 
ordering all weapons for the use of the 
Army, and to inspecting them before 
they are passed into service. I do not 
conceive there is any man in the House 
who will rise up and say that it is not 
desirable there should be a competent 
man at the head of these manufacturing 
departments. To fill that office I have 
appointed General Maitland— one of 
the most popular men in the Army, 
and a man who will command the uni- 
versal confidence, not only of his own 
profession, but of all who understand 
gunmaking. Lord Morley’s Oommit- 
tee had proposed that the departments 
under General Maitland should be ad- 
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ministered not by a military man, but | will give the House an instance which 


by acivilian; but I have not acceed 

to the proposal, for this reason—that I 
think the best man ought to beappointed, 
whether he is a military man or not. 
The spirit in which that proposal 
has been carried out will best be seen 
when [tell the House that while at the 
head of the manufacturing departments 
I have appointed General Maitland. 
I have put a Royal Engineer at the head 
of the carriage department, and for the 
head of the Enfield Rifle Factory I have 
appointed the best gun maker I could 
find. With respect to the gun factory, 
after every inquiry which it was possible 
to make, I have come to the conclusion 
that it was not an artillery but a Naval 
officer who would be best man at the 
head of it, and I have accordingly ap- 
pointed Captain Younghusband. What- 
ever prejudices may have existed on 
previous occasions, I trust the House 
will think that, acting with the advice 
of General Maitland, himself an artillery 
officer, I have chosen the best men for 
the various positions. I pass to another 
point. We have taken away the control 
of the stores from the manufacturing 
departments. They cannot now inspect 
the stores. That inspection has been a 
very great difficulty. We have now 
handed over to the Military authorities 
complete control in the matter. I hope 
and believe that the system which has 
now been introduced will lead not only 
to greatly increased efficiency in the in- 
spection, but will prevent the recurrence 
of such great scandals as have happened 
in recent years, and that the issue of 
defective weapons will be put an end 
to. We have thought it right that all 
manufacturing departments should be 
entirely placed under Civil control. 
Manufacture is one thing, but order- 
ing and inspecting is another, and that 
has in all cases been placed under 
Military control. Though the cloth- 
ing department is undoubtedly a Civil 
department, there, again the Military 
authorities order the supplies of clothing. 
A representative of the Quartermaster 
General seals the patterns and the 
clothing is inspected by a Board of 
officers. To make the inspection as 
effective as possible various reports on 
the clothing are made out. It is very 
easy to say, as is sometimes done, that 
the clothing supply is bad. [ Mr. ArrHurR 





oceurred only recently. Some woollen 
clothing was supplied to particular 
regiments, and the officers complained of 
it. At the same time they sent up a 
sample, which they said was much 
cheaper. It appeared to be a much 
better article to all appearance; but 
when ordinary tests were applied it was 
found that while the clothing supplied 
to the Army was made of pure wool, 
the article sent as a sample as being so 
much superior was almost if not en- 
tirely cotton. Now I come to the ques- 
tion of contracts. No doubt the Director 
of Contracts remains under civilian con- 
trol. I think it is highly important that 
the Director of Contracts should be in 
the closest possible communication with 
whatever official is responsible for the 
financial administration of the Army to 
Parliament, and the Amendment I have 
introduced will have the advantage that, 
instead of the Director being under the 
control of the Surveyor of Ordnance, he 
will in future be placed entirely under 
the Financial Secretary, who will be re- 
sponsible to the House. The post of 
Director of Contracts is a most difficult 
and responsible one; but in order to 
keep touch with the various Depart- 
ments, the Head of each will be asked to 
give an opinion with regard to tenders, 
before those tenders are accepted by the 
Director of Contracts. My noble Friend 
asks as to the financial responsibility of 
the Military Authorities. I wish that 
financial responsibility to be as complete 
asitcan be, subject to the legitimate 
control which must be exercised by the 
heads of the Department in Parliament. 
My noble Friend has given two or three 
very amusing cases as instauces of the 
result of thesystem on which the busi- 
ness affairs of the Army are now 
managed. He said that there was an 
enormous correspondence with reference 
to a deficiency of 2d. I happen to know 
about that case. It was started by a 
Military officer, and after passing 
through I do not know how many 
hands, it was observed by a civilian— 
the Assistant Director of Clothing — 
that, instead of its having been allowed 
to give rise to a voluminous correspond- 
ence, the difficulty might have been 
easily settled by means of a needle and 
thread. I agree with the noble Lord as 
to the necessity of more decentralization, 


O’Connor: Lord Wolseley said so.} I| and I shall be quite prepared to con- 
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sider any proposal with that object which 
may be put forward by the Military 


Authorities. As to the trumpery details 
which the Military Authorities have been 
called i pe to deal with, it will be their 


fault if they do not devise some system 
under which those trum details can 
be got rid of. The Civil Authorities 


have been guided by the Military on the 
question of moving regiments from one 
‘ place to another. Although a good 
deal of criticism might be passed upon 
these constant transfers, in justice to 
the Military Authorities it ought to 
be said that they desire to render the 
Service as popular as possible by not 
keeping any particular regiment too 
long at a station which was not con- 
sidered agreeable. Turning to another 
point, I must refer to the suggestion of 
the noble Lord that greater financial 
bea should be conferred upon the 

ilitary Authorities so as almost to put 
an end to the necessity for the continu- 
ance of the office of Secretary for War. 
Lord Ranpotrn Onvurcuitt dissented. | 
As the noble Lord does not admit that 
that is his meaning, I will not trouble 
the House further upon the point. I 
will now pass on to the proposal that a 
Royal Commission should issue to 
inquire into the state of the War 
Office. The War Office has been a 
good deal inquired into of late years, 
inasmuch as there is scarcely a branch 
of it that has not formed the subject 
of a special and exhaustive inquiry. 
But if it is the pleasure of the House 
that a Royal Commission should be ap- 
pointed to further inquire into the werk: 
ing of the Department, or any division 
of it, I may say, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, that we shall offer no oppo- 
sition to such further inquiry. The 
labours of such a Commission as has 
been suggested by my hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) would, 
however, be a very different thing, for 
it must necessarily occupy an enormous 
extent of time. It would embrace the 
requirements of this country, the Colo- 
nies, and India, the defence of our ports 
and coaling stations, the reserve of 
stores, and their maintenance in store- 
houses throughout the world, long and 
short service, apd numberless other 
questions which, I venture to say, would 
occupy not months but years. More- 


over, in approaching the consideration 
of a Roy 


Commission, the House 
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would like to know whether it was in- 
tended to promote economy or promote 
extravagance. My noble Friend (Lord 
Charles Beresford) wanted a yal 
Commission because the French had got 
a number of melenite shells. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) explained that he had 
merely adverted to it as a subject 
worthy of inquiry. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, my noble 
Friend regards it as a question which a 
Royal Commission could inquire into. 
I may further point out that, if a Royal 
Commission of the character suggested 
were to be appointed, much danger to 
the public interest might occur through 
the publication to the world of the weak 
points of our military service, our stores, 
our home forts, and our coaling stations 
abroad. In the Report upon the Mili- 
tary Ports now before the House, we 
have given only a general account of 
our deficiencies. Every word of it was 
considered by me with my Military ad- 
visers, who assured me that to give more 
detail would be dangerous to the in- 
terests of the country. If such matters 
were to be made public, there would be 
an end, not only of the responsibility of 
a Government in reference to military 
matters, but of their freedom of action 
in regard to them, while with the report 
of such a Commission before it, if the 
report is to be considered binding, 
any Government which is responsible 
for the safety of the country would find 
it far more than ordinarily difficult to 
grant such an increase of the military 
resources of the country as they might 
think necessary on an emergency; and, 
on the other hand, any Government that 
desired, as I hope we all desire, to 
carry out legitimate economies, would 
also find it increasingly difficult to cut 
down useless expenditure. In these 
circumstances, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot consent to the appointment 
of the Royal Commission which has been 
asked for, and they adhere to the pro- 
posal which was put forward by the 
Firat Lord of the Treasury on Monday 
night. He repeated to the House the 
terms on which he thought a Commission 
of Inquiry might be granted. To those 
terms we are perfectly willing to adhere. 
They cover an inquiry into the whole 
naval and military system as at present 
organized. That, surely, is large enough 
for any Commission to undertake for all 
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practical purposes. Notwithstanding the 
inordinate amount of time during which 
I have trespassed upon the attention of 
the House, I cannot sit down without 
touching briefly upon another matter of 
great importance. I cannot but feel 
that the speeches such as have been 
delivered by my noble Friend and by 
some of my Naval and Military Friends, 
as reported to the public, are calculated 
to diminish the influence of this country 
in the eyes of foreign nations, and in so 
far as these speeches do not accurately 
represent the true state of our defences, 
they diminish that influence to an extent 
that is unfair and unreasonable. There- 
fore, I propose shortly to dwell upon 
the condition of the defences of the 
country in greater detail than I have 
dwelt upon the subject in my State- 
ment. In my Statement, as hon. Mem- 
bers will see who have read it, I desired 
to leave the impression that the defences 
of our ports and of our coaling stations 
were far from satisfactory at the present 
moment. We have at those places 
obsolete guns, and the defences are not 
suited to the requirements of modern 
service, and there are great steps which 
it is absolutely necessary to take, if we 
mean to keep abreast of modern re- 
quirements, even to the most reasonable 
extent. The proposals of the Govern- 
ment now before the House consist of 
an honest attempt to grapple with all 
the main difficulties, and, indeed, all 
the criticisms which have been passed 
upon those proposals accept them as a 
moderate and reasonable attempt to 
deal with the great difficulties in which 
the country is placed at the present 
time. First, as to the coaling sta- 
tions, I said last year, with a blunt- 
ness that gave offence in some quarters, 
that the Colonies had reason to com- 
oe of the delay which this country 

ad shown in fulfilling in spirit the 
promises we had made; and for not 
having, as soon as possible, put those 
defences in a thoroughly efficient condi- 
tion. The Government now propose to 
complete entirely the defence of the 
coaling stations. That statement has 
been received in some quarters with 
cynical laughter, and although it is true 
that the statement has been made in 
previous years, yet never in any pre- 


vious year have the Government asked 
Parliament to grant once and for all 
the money required for that purpose. 
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With the exception of certain orders 
which await the result of this debate 
and the approval of Parliament, almost 
all the guns that are necessary for the 
defence of the coaling stations are not 
only ordered, but will be ready in the 
course of the year. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): By the end of this month— 
this financial year ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE : No; certainly 
not. The hon. Member misunderstands 
me. Iam speaking of the next financial 
year; and [ trust and believe it will be 
pushed on by the Government, and that 
with the assistance of the Colonial Go- 
vernments, who hitherto, I am bound to 
say, have shown every desire to go be- 
yond us in this matter and to push on 
the works for which they are respon- 
sible, these coaling stations, which are of 
great importance to the Mother Country 
and her Colonies, and of general advan- 
tage to the Empire, may be completed, 
if not within the next financial year, at 
any rate very shortly after. Now, Sir, I 
come to the military ports. The pro- 
posals of the Government contemplate 
an immediate completion of all the 
urgent works connected with our mili- 
tary ports. When I was face to face 
last year with the enormous expenditure 
asked for by the military authorities, 
I felt the great difficulty of knowing 
what really ought to be done at once and 
what could be postponed until a more 
convenient period. I took a step which 
is, I think, a reasonable one. I askeda 
Committee to assemble with me and to 
recommend to me and to the House 
what were the most urgent works of 
defence of our military ports. All those 
urgent works are now taken in hand. 
Although we do not forget such im- 
eae ports as that mentioned by my 

on. and gallant Friend—the defences 
of Gibraltar urgently requiring some 
addition—we mean, in the first place, to 
direct our attention to the important 
great military ports of this country ; 
and I hope this financial year will not 
pass without our being able to say, both 
in respect of Portsmouth and the 
Thames, that all substantial and main 
difficulties have been removed. I come 
now to the mercantile ports. I felt that 
if we were undertaking the defences of 
our military ports and cvaling stations, 
the great mercantile ports of this 
country are also bound to be re- 
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membered. We knew that there wasa 
desire in all those ports of the country 
to raise, for the service of the country, 
submarine mining corps which were so 
urgently required for the protection of 
those ports. We have induded a@ pro- 
vision in the Estimates for the raising of 
those corps, and we have included pro- 
a which we are now making to 

arliament for money towards the 
carrying out of submarine mining. We 
have also added whatever sums may be 
required for light armaments to protect 
the submarine mines. But it may be 
said that is not all they want. Of 
course not. We know it, but we have 
put itin that way because we want to 
induce the localities to come forward 
and co-operate with us in their own 
defence. If they desire to see increased 
defences given to them, they should 
come and meet us and tell us what they 
will do in the way of contribution 
towards their own defence. I can say 
for the Government that if they will do 
that we shall be prepared to meet them, 
and I am anxious, at any rate as 
regards the principal mercantile ports, 
that no time shall be lost in providing 
for them such defences as are adequate 
to the needs of the case. It may be 
said, ‘‘ Why do you not do more than 
this? Why do you not ask for all the 
money required to put the ports of the 
country in a sufficient state of defence, 
and be done with it?” I will tell the 
House why. Simply because it is im- 
possible to do more than we are doing 
at the present time. The rules I have 
endeavoured to lay down are these—the 
defence of those ports ought to be 
carried out as quickly as you can do it, 
and I have asked those who are most 
responsible for advising me in carrying 
out these defences, how quickly they 
can do it. Iam acting on their advice 
when I fix the term I have decided 
upon. But I would say at once to the 

ouse—and it is abundantly clear in 
our proposals—that we are not going to 
be limited by a notion of the three-year 
rule, if we can do it more quickly. 
That was the reason why we have asked 
to put a certain amount of money out of 
the control of Parliament. My second 
rule is this—we ought to A value for 
our money. I urge the House not to 





open the flood-gates of extravagant ex- 
penditure. Lay down a definite pro- 
gramme, as we are endeavouring to do, 
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and then let those who are intrusted 
with the expenditure of that money—I 
mean the War Office, both the military 
and the civil side—show their power to 
carry out that programme with efficiency 
and economy; and let them come to 
Parliament as that programme is bei 
completed, and, if they think fit, as 
Parliament to grant them further re- 
sources to carry out further work. As 
regards the garrisons of the military 
ports and the mercantile ports, we have 
arranged all the garrison required. En- 
gineers were required, most of which 
have been provided. Submarine miners 
were required, and we believe no diffi- 
culty will be found in raising among 
the Volunteers efficient members for the 
mining corps at these ports. As to 
the general condition of the Army, I 
say, and say gladly, with a full sense of 
responsibility which attaches to the 
thankless office which I at present hold, 
that the Army, according to the reports 
of military authorities, is in a satis- 
factory state, and steady improvement is 
taking place. When we are asked fora 
Royal Conestealas for the purpose of ad- 
vising us with regard to some questions 
relating to the Army I would ask whether 
it is possible for the Government to find 
among those persons who would con- 
stitute the personnel of the Royal Oom- 
mission any better military advisers 
than those who are at present at the 
War Office subject to the Commander- 
in-Ohief? We have Lord Wolseley 
and Sir Redvers Buller, both men who 
command in a remarkable degree the 
confidence of the country. The new 
pe puss set on foot by them has 
only been in force for one year. Great 
progress has been made during that 
period, and I am satisfied, unless we are 
perpetually digging up the roots in 
order to see how the — is growing, 
that the organization lately set on foot 
is destined to accomplish what this 
country so urgently requires—namely, 
the organization of the limited force 
in this country in a manner which 
will be sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses. I admit that the equipments of 
those two Army Corps are not fully com- 
pleted ; but I am quite sure hon. Gentle- 
men who criticize do not fully realize 
the great producing power of the country. 
I believe it is the practical experience of 
the War Office that, although we have 
quad on peut shar or ae 
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equipments and to the armaments and 
transports required for those Army 
Corps, nevertheless there has been no 
expedition of any magnitude since the 
Crimean War that we have not been 
obliged to to the trade and obtain 
special articles and equipments for the 
wants of the troops in that war. The 
statements which have been made in 
the House by my noble Friend (Lord 
Charles Beresford) require some answer. 
My noble Friend says that he believes 
we have got very little gunpowder, and 
that obtained abroad would be stopped 
if war broke out. I assure my noble 
Friend that we are fully alive to the 
fact that all the gunpowder made abroad 
would be stopped from coming into this 
country if war broke out. I am also 
able to inform him that we are able to get 
an adequate supply of gunpowder in this 
country. And further, we have at the 
present time a very large supply of gun- 

wder of all descriptions ; and I am 
informed, on unquestionable authority, 
that we are better off than ever before 
in that respect. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: That 
is not saying much. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am perfectly 
aware of one very difficult question 
affecting gunpowder, and that is that 
the annual expenditure of some new 
forms of powder has not at present been 
ascertained. But even of these doe- 
scriptions of powder, only recently 
discovered, we have a very fair sup- 
ply. Another complaint has been 
mentioned. We have been told that we 
have a very limited number of good 
field guns, and that all the remaining 
field guns in the Army are worth 
nothing atall. With perfect frankness, 
I tell the House that we shall have with 
the proposals now made to the House 
33 field and horse batteries equipped 
with 12-pounder guns. The !2-pounder 

n is known, I believe, to be the best 

eld gun in Europe at the present 
time. With all the remaining batteries 
we have got 14 equipped with 13- 
pounder guns, and we have a large 
number of 16-pounder guns for other 
batteries. I am told by those who 





advise me in this matter that the 13- 
pounder gun is at the present time as 
powerful a gun as any army abroad 
een ene If the armament of our field 

atteries with new guns is resolutel 
pushed forward, before long we shall 
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be able to say that all our batteries are 
better armed than the field batteries 
of any other country in Europe. With 
re to the question of rifles, I really 
think the noble Lord was a little hard 
in the terms which he used. The mili- 
tary authorities, after a great deal of 
me have chosen a magazine 
rifle for the purpose of a final 
trial. This matter has exercised very 
much the minds of the military autho- 
rities during some years past in this 
and in other countries. A commit- 
tee, mainly composed of military men, 
but having the advantage of the pre- 
sence upon it of one or two others who 
were either specially connected with the 
Volunteer Force or who knew about 
shooting, in the first instance selected a 
rifleof-4 bore, and in consequence, those 
responsible for the administration of 
the Army ordered these rifles. The 
military authorities, as well as those of 
other countries, have since discovered 
that the bore is larger than is desired 
for the rifle of the future, and so, instead 
of pressing on the manufacture of a 
rifle, which might after all have proved 
not thoroughly good or efficient, they 
decided to admit their mistake, and say 
that they would have a smaller bore. 
I was put into this very uncomfortable 
position. We had an enormous number 
of rifles—over 90,000—of *4 bore. What 
was to be done with them? - Was I to 
say that they were not of any further 
use, and to put the country to an enor- 
mous loss if they were not made avail- 
able for service? The course which was 
taken was, I contend, the only practical 
one to be adopted ; we converted these 
rifles at a small cost into Martini-Henry 
rifles, and added them to ‘he store of 
those rifles with which the troops are 
still equipped. If I were not to con- 
tinue to manufacture Martini-Henry 
rifles, but only to manufacture the new 
rifle, I should not be able to keep up 
the adequate reserve of Martini-Henry 
which is requisite. That is not how I 
am inclined to regard my responsibility. 
I have been taunted with saying that 
we were only going to give these new 
rifles to the Army, and not to the Volun- 
teers. But Se knows that you 
cannot give them all at once to all 
branches of the Service, and in the 
meantime the Volunteer Force will 
naturally continue to be armed with the 
Martini-Henry. I hope I have given a 
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frank and candid explanation of those 

oints to which reference has been made; 
if there are any others which may re- 

uire to be answered, by the leave of 
the House I may be allowed to answer 
them afterwards. I do not for a moment 
deny any responsibility ; I am personally 
conscious that much remains to be done, 
and I feel deeply the responsibility that 
rests upon me. I know perfectly well 
that this is not merely a question’ of 
money, although enormous sums are 
required; it means the utilization of 
our existing forces, and the application 
to all the forces of the country of that 
system of organization which we are 
endeavouring painfully and carefully 
to build up. I know that good and 
honest work is now being done in this 
matter in this country, and efficiency is 
being gradually obtained without undue 
extravagance. The only danger we 
have to apprehend is the fluctuation of 
public opinion, and in that respect there 
is no more certain way of producing that 
fluctuation than to hold out an exagge- 
rated account of the money required in 
order to put us in an efficient condition. 
If we are allowed to go on for a few years 
in the direction in which we are at pre- 
sent tending, I am certain that, although 
we have much lee-way to make up, we 
should gradually achieve our purpose, 
and that all the defensive forces of the 
country, whether Regular, or Militia, 
or Volunteers, can be and will be so 
organized as to enable the country to feel 
as safe as any country could feel against 
any dangers which may threaten it. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
have listened with great interest to the 
statement that has just been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope). I con- 
sider that the present debate is by far 
the most important debate upon Army 
and Navy administration that has taken 
place during the last 20 years. What is 
the position of affairs? The Govern- 
ment have been in Office now for two 
and three-quarter years with the excep- 
tion of a few months. They have ap- 
pointed Commissions and Committees 
without end on this subject of Army 
organization and the work of the De- 
partments of the Army and Navy. They 
have introduced very great changes in 
the organization of the Departments, 
and have proposed very heavy expendi- 
ture. No opposition has come to any part 
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of their proposals from these Benches ; 
on the contrary, we have done our best, 
while fulfilling our duty of criticizing, to 
give our general support to Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government. And let me remind 


the House that the debate has been 
aimed at the object of increasing the 
expenditure incurred by this country. 
[ Cries of “No, no!””) Well, wait a little, 
and I will prove it. I have taken some 
pains to compare the expenditure in 
the two Estimates for the Army and 
Navy now before Parliament with those 
of 1881—the last year in which there 
were practically no Supplementary Esti- 
mates and no Vote of Oredit. In 1881 
there was no special expenditure, except 
asmall expenditure with regard to the 
Transvaal. What was the expenditure of 
that year? Acoording to the Statistical 
Abstract, which enables us to compare 
like with like, it was £25,190,000, and 
this year it is £30,870,000—that is to 
say, that there is an increase of about 
£5,700,000; ‘and, in addition to that, 
there is the one-third of the £2,000,000 
which is to be spread over three years. 
Is that a time to ask for a Royal Com- 
mission with the object of increasing 
that expenditure? Again, we know no- 
thing from its proposers as to its length 
and scope. Is the proposed Commission 
to sit for a few wed ae only, or to sit until 
the naval and military expenditure of 
the country is brought into a satisfac- 
tory state? If the Commission is tem- 
porary, how will it get through the 
enormous duties assigned to it? If 
the Commission is to be a permanent 
one, it becomes really a body of irre- 
sponsible Ministers. What, then, are 
to be the objects and functions of this 
Commission, because we have had a 
great deal of vague statement? The 
hon. and gallant Member for North- 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), 
in arguing for the appointment of this 
Commission, said that he wanted to know 
what was to be our policy with regard to 
Bulgaria, and as to preventing the Rus- 
sians getting that country; and he said 
something more about Russia getting 
Constantinople as the reason why we 
should appoint this Oommission. He 
said that he wanted the new rifle to be 
at once issued to the whole Army, as 
well as to the Militia and Volunteers. 
The hon. and lant Member for 
Birkenhead (Sir Edward Hamley), whose 
speeches—marked by great ability—I 
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always listen to with great interest, 

uoted at some length the words of 

dmiral Aube, of the French Navy, in 
which he described the duty of the 
French Navy in future to be to attack 
defenceless towns like Brighton. He 
ought also to have added that other and 
far more able French naval officers have 
eters entirely that proposal. Be- 
sides, French officers are as opposed to 
their Admiralty as some of ours. I read 
the other day an article by a French 
officer of great ability severely animad- 
verting upon the present condition of the 
French Navy, and I was startled at the 
similarity of language to that with which 
we are not unaccustomed here, and I 
could pair off quite as many adverse com- 
ments by French officers upon the French 
Navy as are made by the English naval 
officers upon the English Navy. Other 
Members have urged the appointment 
of this Committee for the purpose of in- 
creasing expenditure. It is, according 
to one, to supersede all the existing for- 
tifications of our Military Ports; accord- 
ing to another, to insist on the fortifi- 
cation of our coal shipping ports, to 
supersede the present military organi- 
zation and increase the depots, to set on 
foot a large increase in the construction 
of magazine guns; in fact, there is 
hardly any form of addition to expen- 
diture which has not been given as a 
reason for forming this Commission. 
But whatever it is to do, what is the 
body itself to be and what its functions? 
It is simply to supersede the Cabinet by 
a Commission of irresponsible experts. 
I have had a little experience lately 
of the work undertaken by a Commis- 
sion, which wandered, as all Commis- 
sions tend to wander, from the original 
object for which it was appointed. 
There was a very interesting Eanane? 
sion and Report referred to during 
the debate — the Commission presided 
over by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 
It was appointed to inquire into the 
system under which patterns of warlike 
stores were adopted and the stores passed 
into the Service during the last five 
years. Now, for that purpose it was an 
excellent Commission, presided over by 
a learned Judge who, alike as a 


Judge, a literary man, and a journalist, 
we all very much admire; but they, un- 
fortunately, went far beyond what was 
referred to them. That Oommission 
travelled into the most important Con- 
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stitutional questions regarding the func- 
tions of the Secretary of State and the 
Cabinet and the officers of the Depart- 
ment, which were not for a moment 
the subject which they were appointed 
toconsider. In examining what ought 
to be the Constitutional functions of 
the Secretary of State they made abso- 
lutely erroneous statements, without ever 
thinking it necessary to examine any 
Secretary of State except one who had 
held the Office for a few months. I was 
myself the subject of one of those abso- 
lutely incorrect statements, and I wrote 
about them to the Chairman to take the 
necessary steps to have the matter put 
right. It has not been done, and the 
subject has now passed by ; but it shows 
the danger of referring Parliamentary 
and Constitutional questions to a Royal 
Commission presided over by great 
Judges. What was the main recom- 
mendation of this Royal Commission ? 
It was to substitute for the Secretary of 
State, in respect of half his functions, a 
great General, holding office on the 
tenure of a Judge—that is to say, 
only removable by the vote of both 
Houses. We have heard about the 
extravagance and want of system in the 
framing of the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates in recent years. What would the 
House think of Estimates brought before 
Parliament by a great General, for which 
Estimates nobody in Parliament was to 
be responsible, and according to a 
system under which the whole ground 
of Parliamentary control of the Army 
and Navy expenditure would be entirely 
lost? If Royal Commissions, with aJudge 
as their Chairman, tend to run riot in the 
particulars to which I have alluded, what 
is likely to be the outcome of one under 
military influence, to whom all military 
matters are to be referred? I ask how 
it would be possible for a Royal Com- 
mission, whoever they may be, to deter- 
mine what would be required as to the 
Army with respect to events in Bulgaria 
or Constantinople, or difficulties with 
any Foreign Powers, unless they saw the 
despatches on which the policy of the 
Government was founded? ‘Then we 
are told that this Commission is to be 
independent of Parliament and made 
popular. All I can say is that these 
words are not very consistent with some 
of the ideas of a democratic House of 
Commons, and I doubt whether any 
democratic House of Commons would 
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resign the control of £30,000,000 or 
£40,000,000 of expenditure to the revi- 
sion of experts according to the present 
idea of a Royal Commission. I do not 
counsel that we should do nothing. I had 
the honour of being Secretary of State 
shortly after all these questions of Army 
organization had been settled. The 
settlement commenced with Lord Card- 
well’s proposal, and proceeded after- 
wards for some years, and was com- 
leted under other Secretaries of State, 
including Lord Oranbrook. I made no 
change in a system I found so recently 
reformed, and I therefore feel perfectly 
impartial at the present moment with 
respect to any ap ga which may be 
made to improve the administration of 
the War Office; and I admit that there 
are several points on which we shall re- 
quire furtherinformation. There is one 
point on which I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. E. Stanhope) will throw a 
little light. According to his Memo- 
randum—as I read it—he does contem- 
plate the expenditure of something like 
£6,000,000 upon the defences of the 
country and coaling stations abroad, but 
he only proposes to raise £3,000,000. 
What does he propose to do as to the 
other £3,000,000? Wemust remember 
that this is not the first time we have 
had loans raised for a limited number of 
years for certain operations. There was 
the loan asked for by Lord Palmerston 
in 1861, and Lord Cardwell’s loans more 
recently. In those cases Parliament 
made arrangements for the entire cost 
of the work. How does the right hon. 
Gentleman propose to raise the whole 
sum? I must also say a word as to the 
new organizations. I say nothing about 
naval administration; but as to Arm 
administration, I think that the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
has hit one great blot. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War has made a very great change in 
the administration of the Army; he pro- 
tea that the officer at the head of the 
ilitary branch should have cast on him 
the duty of preparing the Estimates of 
his Department. But under Mr. Card- 
well’s Order of 1870 the head of a 
spending branch—say that of the Sur- 
veyor General—had not only the charge 
of preparing the Estimates, but also the 
responsibility cast on him of se1g t hat 
the cost and expenditure were duly and 
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carefully examined. That, I think, is a 
sound principle. But these later words 
are omitted. It is true the military 
officers are charged with preparing the 
Estimates, but there is no responsibility 
for the expenditure. There is nothing 
more i orga than to prepare Esti- 
mates; but without responsibility for 
the expenditure under those Estimates 
the charge of preparing them is a mere 
sham. Tien with the remarks of the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington in regard to this matter. I have 
referred to one or two points in a prac- 
tical spirit, and I hope that the remarks 
I have made may have some influence 
with the Secretary of State and the 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

GeneraL FRASER (Lambeth, N.) 
said, he distinctly repudiated the idea 
that the Motion that had been brought 
forward was an indictment of the Go- 
vernment. On the contrary, those who 
supported it wished to strengthen the 
hands of the Government in every possible 
ay They had made no claim for con- 
trol over expenditure, and they had not 
attacked any Member of the Govern- 
ment. It was the system which caused 
the extravagance that had been attacked, 
and in which they had no confidence. 
The great evil was that no matter what 
happened, there was no responsibility 
attaching to any particular Minister. 
No soldier wished for extravagance ; 
but they wished that the country should 
get value for its money. They gave the 
Government full credit for any saving 
that had been effected during the past 
year, and they also recognized the ad- 
vances that had been made towards 
organization. They were strongly of 
opinion that the country should know the 
true state of affairs with regard to the 
position in which it stood. Members of 
the House of Commons who had spent 
their lives in the Service knew only 
enough to make them anxious to know 
more. They had very little information 
from the War Department to guide 
them, except the Army Estimates and 
the Memorandum issued with them. 
But this Memorandum threw no light 
on many questions of vital interest to 
the nation. For instance, no mention 
was made of the Horse Artillery branch 
of the Service, although the question 
had a very prominent place in last 
year’s debates, in which numbers of 
Members expressed their strong sense 
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of the inadvisability of the reduction 
of four batteries of Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery. On last year’s Estimates the 
Secretary for War announced— 

** Our object is to have no longer a large pro- 
portion of attenuated ies, but to make 
those we have efficient and valuable for service. 
Instead of many skeleton batteries, we hope to 
have a few organized in the most effective 
manner, ready to be produced whenever they 
are wanted.”"—(3 Hansard [312] 300.) 


On this year’s Estimates the Secretary 
for War announced that the Aldershot 
Division had been raised with the object 
of organizing a small force to despatch, 
complete in every detail, on the shortest 
notice without calling out a man of the 
Reserves. This surely implied that the 
romised increase to the attenuated 
atteries—retained in the Service after 
last year’s reduction of four Horse 
Artillery batteries—had taken — 
Yet on reference to page 10 of this 
year’s Army Estimates it was found 
that no battery had been raised to war 
strength, and that the Horse Artillery 
batteries remained now as attenuated as 
before. It was evident that to raise the 
four batteries of the Ist Army Nev a 
to war strength it would be absolutely 
necessary to break up entirely the re- 
maining batteries; and for all this there 
would not be sufficient horses. It was 
evident that any call for an extra battery 
of horse to India or elsewhere would 
cause further confusion; and that in 
case of one Army Corps being despatched 
the United Kingdom would be left with- 
out horse artillery: They were told that 
‘“‘The whole of the units necessary to com- 
lete the organization of two Army Corps, a 
Gatatey Division, and troops for the communi- 
cations are now actually in existence.” 


There was a_ great deficiency in 
the Horse Artillery, and it now ap- 
peared that the units were but 
cadres, and there were no means of 
completing them. As the Memorandum 
stated that the Reserves were not to be 
touched, were the other units more fully 

repared? In view of the statement in 
the Memorandum he would ask was it a 
fact or not that the three regiments of 
Oavalry at Aldershot were 100 horses 
and nearly 300 men short of the com- 
plement? If this was the position of 
the sreege at Aldershot, were they better 

rep elsewhere? He feared not. 

he strength of the Oavalry regiments 
set forth in different parts of the Esti- 
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mates varied. For years they had been 
assured that all was done on the respon- 
sibility of the Secre of State for 
War. But what was the worth of re- 
sponsibility without penalty? Who had 
suffered of late years for his respon- 
sibility? Who had suffered for not 
relieving Gordon? Who suffered for 
Majuba Hili? There was no wish to 
relieve the Government of responsibility ; 
but they did think that it should under- 
stand what it was responsible for in the 
interests and welfare of the nation, and 
the inquiries of the suggested Com- 
mission might effect this. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, that although the 
debate had afforded him an intellectual 
treat, he had watched its progress with 
wonder, confusion, and with something 
like alarm. They knew that society 
abounded with croakers and alarmists, 
who told them on all possible occasions 
that the country had no Army and no 
Navy, and that if it hada Navy it would 
be useless. Until now, however, these 
sentiments had found no widespread or 
authoritative echo in the House. Durin 
the present discussion they had heard 
hon. Member after hon. Member give 
forth with dismal wails prophecies as to 
the terrible consequences which must 
ensue. Various speakers had said that 
our coaling stations were absolutely un- 
prepared for any contingency in time of 
war. They had been told that if the 
Channel Fleot was away for a week or 
two, or was incapacitated for service, the 
country would be a prey to the nearest 
foreign invader. They were told that 
the Army, if the country had one at all, 
was inefficient, and that the Navy was 
also not in the state it ought to be in. 
Then, again, they were told by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) that it did 
not matter how much was spent because 
the system was all wrong. It was said, 
too, that they had got no fixed point, 
and that they were absolutely deceiving 
the public as to what was going on. 
There was some comfort to be found in 
the fact that nearly all these accusa- 
tions were made by Gentlemen of the 
military persuasion, who were very 
naturally inclined to take a gloomy view 
of the condition of our Army, and who 
were apt to wish and to press for large 
and ever increasing expenditure. 8 
did not desire to introduce any Party 
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considerations into the debate; but he 
could not help thinking that a certain 
amount of suspicion attached to state- 
ments made upon the opposite Benches. 
The demands made for increased ex- 
enditure had, in the main, been made 
m the Tory side of the House—from 
what might be called the professional 
Jingo side of the House. Of course, he 
did not want in any degree to go counter 
to those who had, he thought, with some 
amount of right on their side, pressed 
the Government to give a Committee or 
a Commission to inquire into the present 
state of things. After all the alarmist 
expressions, the very able and very clear 
and interesting statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) came with 
a most refreshing flavour. The right 
hon. Gentleman told them that, within 
our narrow limits of expenditure and 
size of the force, the Army was good 
and was doing well. That, no doubt, 
was true in a very great measure; but 
it was certainly very probable that the 
country would become somewhat alarmed 
in consequence of the statements which 
were now being made in very influential 
quarters. He was sure the people 
would like to get a little more informa- 
tion, and therefore he thought it was 
right and just and reasonable that the 
Commission asked for should be ap- 
pointed. He was glad the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War had agreed to give pretty nearly 
all that had been asked by the hon. and 
gallant Baronet (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) who opened the debate. -Of 
course, the size of ourArmy must depend 
very largely upon what we wanted to do 
with it—whether we wanted it for offen- 
sive or purely defensive purposes. There 
was still the Russian bogey in front of 
us; butif at any time the Russian Army 
dreamt of crossing the Indian frontier, he 
thought we should find it a far better de- 
fence to have a happy, contented, united, 
and well governed-people there than 
any amount of force. Ifhe judged from 
what he had seen in India lately, the 
people were persuaded that the Arm 
was not the best that could be invented, 
but it was better than what they had 
before ; it was certainly better for them to 
have it than to have the Russian Army. 
There was, too, the old bogey of foreign 
invasion. For a century or more people 
had talked about foreign invasions, but 
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they had never come off. There had 
not been an invasion of England since 
the time of Julius Casar, and he did 
not suppose we were likely to have 
another. Surely the day was past when 
one country invaded other countries for 
the mere lust of booty or plunder. 
Some reason must be given for proceed- 
ings of that kind; and he thought that 
probably, by the aid of diplomacy and 
the observance of a cautious policy, we 
should avoid dangers of that kind. 
They heard a great deal about the 
wishes of the constituencies. One hon. 
Member opposite told them that the 
people were desirous to see a large in- 
crease of our armaments. He doubted 
that very much. What he saw in his 
own part of the country was quite the 
opposite. He believed that the people 
would like to see the armaments dimi- 
nished, if possible, and the great bur- 
dens of the country diminished in equal 
proportion. What the people said was 
that we must defend ourselves, keep what 
we had got, not mix ourselves up in the 
affairs of the Continent; we must take 
care of our force and power as directed 
to the preservation of our own coasts, 
our own property at home, and the de- 
fence of our honour and position abroad. 
Of course, the country must have a strong 
Navy; but we could never, with our 
Military Service, attempt to play at the 
game of brag with Foreign Powers. We 
must have a small Army at home—per- 
haps a mere skeleton Army which could 
be rapidly filled up. He would not 
venture to make any more remarks upon 
the general question. He did not think 
he should have risen at all if it had not 
been for certain statements in the very 
valuable Memorandum submitted to 
them by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War, with respect 
to the Service with which he was for- 
merly connected—namely, the Army 
Medical Department. He hoped he 
would not be out of Order in saying one 
or two words on the present aspect of 
that Department. It would be more 
convenient, no doubt, that remarks on 
that subject—or on any specifie subject— 
were deferred till the particular Votes 
relating to the different subjects came 
on. But they had often heard that the 
Army Medical Department must be put 
on a proper footing. He was bound to 
say that the right hon. Gentleman 
who so abiy presided over Army 
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matters in the House met them 
in a very cordial way in a Committee 
upstairs last year. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman recommended that they should 
defer any discussion on Army medical 
matters until Vote 4 came on, and he 
oe them a good opportunity of 

iscussing that Vote. Of course, the 
right hon. Gentleman could not arrange 
the Business of the House; he could 
not arrange when any particular topic 
should come on. He might propose, 
but the House disposed; and it Tap. 
pened that the discussion took place in 
the small hours of the morning. Al- 
though they had now put their House in 
order, and they would have no more 
small hours, still the discussion upon 
Army medical matters would very likely 
come on at an inconvenient time—either 
late in the evening or late in the Ses- 
sion, when many Members who took 
pe interest in the question might 

e away. Now, one or two alterations 
in the medical department of the Army 
had filled the Service with a certain 
amount of discomfort and alarm. It 
was said that doctors were grumblers ; 
but he did not think that any people 

umbled unless there was some foun- 
Tation for grumbling. The fact was 
that the medical department had for 
years been in a state of perpetual un- 
certainty and unrest; what had been 
given to it one day had been taken 
away the next. The general feeling of 
discomfort and uncertainty culminated 
in 1878 in a practical Boycotting of the 
department; in other words, no candi- 
dates came forward, and the condition 
of the Army Medical Department, as 
regarded the influx of new men, was 
really at a standstill. The Government 
of the day very properly gave a Commit- 
tee to inquire into the grievances and to 
suggest remedies. Evidence was taken, 
including that of the leading surgeons of 
the Medical Schools of London. It was 
then distinctly stated that the condition 
of unrest and the want of stability in 
the department was the reason of the 
great paucity of candidates, and the 
principal recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the medical men in the 
Army Medical Department should be 
allowed the privilege of retiring after 
20 years’ service. The adoption of that 
recommendation was quite successful. 
There was a large influx of candidates, 
and, in spite of certain ups and down, 
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doctors gained a good deal in being 
able to retire after 20 years’ service, 
they gave up something to get it. Be- 
fore that they had had the right, if in- 
capacitated by illness, to retire before 
20 years on a pension. They gave that 
up, and now they had no such right. 
Not many had retired ; but—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
subject of retiring medical pensions has 
no direot reference to the Amendment 
now before the House, which relates to 
the military resources of the Empire. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, he would 
not pursue the subject any further, and 
apologized if he had in any way tres- 

assed on the House at the wrong time. 
He would only add that he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War would undertake to give 
them, on Vote 4, ample opportunity of 
discussing fully the question he had re- 
ferred to. Had it been proper for him 
to do so, he should have referred to the 
question of increased foreign service, 
and also to the burning question of the 
relative rank of the Army Medical De- 
partment. Before he resumed his seat 
he must join his voice to that of others 
as to the necessity of some kind of Com- 
mission, as had been suggested by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, > express his 
satisfaction that the wishes of those whe 
wanted a Committee of Inquiry had 
been so justly met, as he thought they 
had been, by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War. 

Genera GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, that in supporting the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for North-West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), he 
wished it to be distinctly understood that 
he did not, in the slightest degree, intend 
to reflect either upon the Government 
generally or upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. E. Stanhope) personally. As 
an officer of the Army, he had had the 
privilege of seeing the working of the 
present military system, which civilians 
had not. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Chiiders) had given them his opinion ; 
but then he had had no experience. A 
man might be at the head of a Depart- 
ment, and yet know nothing of the 
working of the Army generally ; there 
were many things which never came 















under the cognizance of the 

of State for War; and what the su 
porters of this Amendment particularly 
wished to do was to call attention to the 
fact that the system at present prevailing 
in the Army was not one of decentrali- 
zation, but of centralization—a system of 
red tape, a system of inefficiency. One 
of the greatest reasons he could con- 
ceive for the granting of this Commis- 
sion was the statement the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War made to the effect that his Military 
Advisers included Lord Wolseley. The 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord gery Churchill) 
quoted the evidence of Lord Wolseley, 
which was to the effect that there was 
no information as to what the Army 
required. If an officer in the position 
of Lord Wolseley was not aware and 
had no means of ascertaining what the 
Army required, he (General Goldsworthy ) 
did not know how any other means were 
to be devised, except the appointment 
of a Royal Commission, through which 
to obtain the requisite information. 
Many officers did know what was 
wanted, so far as their own particular 
branch was concerned ; but they did not 
like to say it was wanted. Officers who 
were independent and expressed their 
feelings too freely had black marks put 
against theirnames. One of the reasons 
which induced him to make up his mind 
to become a Member of that House was 
that he was determined, as far as in him 
lay, to get the Army put upon a good 
footing. An immense amount of useless 
correspondence took place in the Army ; 
if there was the same in any private 
business, the business could not last 
aday. He was able to say that there 
were hundreds and hundreds of letters 
every year sent up to the Department 
about things which ought not to need 
any reference being made to it. They 
might have a general officer nominally 
commanding in a district, and yet find 
that the district was really com- 
manded in London or in Dublin, or 
in some other place. How could such 
a system as that work? If a general 
officer was not fit to be entrusted with 
responsibility, do not appoint him ; and 
if, when they had appointed him, they 
found he was a failure, they ought at 
once to remove him, and never let an 
inefficient officer remain in a high posi- 
tion a single moment. What he had 
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maintained all along was that they must 
decentralize. The War Office or the 
Horse Guards must look to higher things 
than interfering with general officers, 
and general officers should have a great 
deal more power than they now pos- 
sessed ; and colonels commanding regi- 
ments should have more power than 
they had at present. He did not think 
that any extra money was required. If 
the money they now had was properly 
applied they would be ena Ted to 
do a great deal more than they at pre- 
sent did. He complimented the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War upon his Memorandum, and upon 
the evident attention he had given to the 
subject. His (General Goldsworthy’s) 
desire was—and he believed it was the 
desire of nearly every Member in the 
House who had spoken upon this Amend- 
ment—to strengthen the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s hands. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in his Memorandum, remarked— 

“The only remaining deficiency consists of 
four companies of fortress engineers which it is 
not proposed to raise this year.” 

Now, those were just the sort of remarks 
which made military men rather vexed. 
What they said to this was—‘‘If these 
companies are necessary, why are they 
not raised ? or if they are not necessary 
the deficiency does not exist. There 
are only four companies wanted. Why 
not raisethem?”’ The right hon. Gen- 
tleman admitted there was a deficiency, 
so that if there was a deficiency the men 
were wanted. Then, again, in another 

aragraph of his Memorandum, the right 
8 Gentleman said— 

“In all these particulars considerable progress 

had been made in the past year,” 
Progress had been made for a long time, 
but they had not yet arrived at finality. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman remarked 
in his Memorandum— 

“These stores have been hitherto, toa great 
extent, concentrated in large depdts. The 
arrangements for the decentralization of a large 
portion of them which is indispensable to avoid 
delay and confusion are being proceeded with.” 
That was a very good thing; but all 
these things had been proceeded with, 
and what he and his hon. and t 
Friends wanted to see was that all these 
things should be completed. They did 
not like the present uncertainty. Very 
likely next year they would find that 
these things were still being proceeded 
with when they should have been com- 
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pleted. It was just the same with the 
coaling stations; the sooner they were 
ut into a proper state of defence the 
Potter it would be for the country. It 
had been remarked just now that it 
would be well if there was one head for 
the Army and the Navy. He did not 
know that that would be a bad thing if 
they had one Cabinet Minister with great 
power responsible to the House and the 
country for the defences of the country. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR(Donegal, 
E.) said, he did not propose to detain 
the House for more than a very few 
moments ; but he desired to express the 
satisfaction with which he had followed 
the course of the present debate, because, 
carrying back his mind some eight or 
nine Sessions ago, and comparing what 
he then witnessed with what he witnessed 
to-day, he was more than satisfied with 
the great advance which had been made. 
It would not be any exaggeration to say 
that eight or nine years ago the com- 
mand which that House had of the 
military or naval expenditure, the check 
which the House had upon the Ministers 
of those two Services, was merely 
nominal; but during these years there 
had been—and he had watched it with 
great interest and satisfaction—a great 
advance in the attitude of the House 
and a much firmer grasp of the conduct 
of affairs than used to be the case. Now, 
the Government were challenged from 
their own side with regard to the ad- 
ministration of the Army. That of it- 
self was a good sign. The arguments 
which had been advanced by hon. Mem- 
bers and by the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) were such that no intelligent 
and reasonable Member could help feel- 
ing it was necessary that he should 
address himself to the points which were 
urged upon him. All this was very 
different from what used to be. He 
remembered hearing the noble Lord the 
Member for the Rossendale Division of 
Lancashire (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) declare that he had never known 
a discussion on the Army Estimates 
result in any reduction of the public 
charge except on one solitary occasion, 
when he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) objected 
to an exaggerated establishment of a 
minor character. That was perfectly 
true; but the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington had raised a 
number of points which would certainly 
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force themselves upon the attention of 
the House and of the 7 Now, 
the reason he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
rose was to express, in spite of the satis- 
faction with which he regarded the 
general situation, the disappointment 
with which he read the Statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War. The right hon. Gentle- 
man claimed credit for his administration 
for having, as it were, put his house in 
order, and yet his very Statement showed 
he was conscious that his house was not 
in order. He said that in past years 
many millions of pounds sterling had 
been spent upon the Army, and the re- 
sult had not been satisfactory, and he 
proceeded then to indicate the intention 
of the Government to come to the House 
and ask for a further sum of money out- 
side the Annual Estimates altogether, 
and which the Army Administration or 
the War Office was to have the manage- 
ment of without any possibility of 
effective check on the part of the House. 
He (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) hoped the 
House would be very chary of entrusting 
these large sums to the War Minister 
without some assurance that the ex- 
penditure could from time to time be 
checked by the House. He regarded 
much of the Statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman as a mere official letter 
making the best of things and really 
avoiding anything of a practical cha- 
racter. The Army was a practical thing, 
organized and maintained at an immense 
expense for practical purposes. If the 
country wanted to know whether it got 
value for its money, if it wanted to 
ascertain whether the weapon for which 
it paid so much was really effective and 
ready for service at any moment, why 
in the name of common ser:se did it not 
resort to tests? There was absolutely 
no test used at all with regard to the 
efficiency or the readiness of the Army 
for practical purposes. What he ven- 
tured to suggest, and what he sug- 
gested last year was—and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State was 
then good enough to smile complacently 
at it—something of a very simple and 
practical character. He suggested that 
they should. test the Army and our 
military resourees, and he would sub- 
mit to the right hon. Gentleman a plan 
by which he could do so without any addi- 
tion to his Army expenditure. They 
had a number of military divisions 
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eovering the whole country; in each of 
those military districts they had In- 


fantry, Cavalry, Commissariat, Trans- 
- Medical Service, everything, in 
act, for effective military operations. 
They had their Reserve Force and they 
had their Volunteers. What was easier 
than to test the whole of their adminis- 
trative system by giving notice at the 
beginning of the year that one or other 
of these military divisions or districts 
would be called upon during the course 
of the year to show its efficiency? 
Suppose the Secretary of State for War, 
having given that general warning, were 
to select a particular district, say the 
York district, and give notice to the 
general commanding that district that 
he was to make preparations against an 
invader at Scarborough in 10 days or a 
fortnight, and direct that officer to have 
all the military resources at his com- 
mand ready to meet the supposed in- 
vader. They would thus test not only 
the real strength of their military re- 
sources within the district, but they 
would test their Commissariat; they 
would test their Transport ; they would 
test their stores, and they would test the 
general working of their system. They 
could ascertain what their resources in 
that particular district were really 
worth, and they could ascertain what 
their Volunteer Force was really 
worth. His suggestion might be met 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
by the plea that its adoption would in- 
volve expenditure. Of course it would 
involve expenditure, and it was neces- 
sary to consider how they could econo- 
mize in one direction in order to be able 
to enforce this practical test. As he 
suggested before he suggested now, and 
he was fortified on this occasion, he was 
glad to see, by the high authority of 
Lord Wolseley himself—he said last 
year that there was a great deal of 
money wasted in unnecessary moving 
of troops, in the shifting of regiments 
from one station to another in the 
United Kingdom. He believed they 
might with very great advantage save 
£50,000, £60,000, or £70,000 a-year on 
that particular item, and he did not 
believe it would cost very much more 
to make the experiment he had sug- 
gested in the York district. They 
could economize on that single item for 
the movement of troops, which was now 
so inflated and so perfectly unjustifiable 
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on other grounds than those of mere 
economy. That was the practical sug- 
gestion he made last year, and what was 
the result? Within three weeks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War smiling disdainfully at 
it, the French authorities put it in force ; 
they mobilized some of their troops in 
one of the Southern Departments, and 
set the whole of Germany wondering 
what it was the French authorities were 
at. The result of that experiment in 
France—as the right hon. Gentleman, 
through his Intelligence Department, 
would be able to ascertain—was such 
that the whole mobilization arrangments 
of France were revised, corrected, and 
made perfect, It was an experiment of 
immense value to the French War 
Minister, and the French had no reason 
to complain of the expenditure, though 
it was much heavier than was expected. 
He (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) suggested 
that if they wanted to test the value of 
their military administration—if they 
wished to test their Army resources— 
they should adopt the plan which was 
ready at hand, and which was not likely 
to involve any large expenditure of 
money. . But it should be clearly under- 
stood, when this experiment was carried 
out, that whenever they found a weak 
spot in the system, that weak spot should 
be made good, no matter at what cost, 
and that wherever they found the 
system broke down by reagon of 
the shortcomings of any particular 
officer, whether he be a general officer 
or a lieutenant, that particular officer 
should be made to suffer for his delin- 
quencies. As it was, on many occasions 
they had opportunities of judging in a 
small way of their existing system ; but 
where they had clear proof of short- 
comings on the part of officers, there 
was no result of an unpleasant kind to 
the officer which was shown to be in- 
efficient. What they wanted was to 
make their officers understand that 
each and every one was responsible for 
the efficiency and complete discharge of 
the duties entrusted to them. If they 
found men—no matter what their posi- 
tion might be—unfit for their position, 
they should get rid of them and have 
no mercy; then they would have an 
efficient instrument in the shape of the 
Army. Until they did something of 
that kind, they would find that the 
Army was not in a bit better position 
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War. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) said, that many state- 
ments had been made in the course of 
the debate which were worthy of the 
consideration of all sorts and conditions 
of men in all parts of the country, and 
thanks were due to the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for North-West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) for 
having brought the question before the 
House. The Amendment, as submitted 
to the House, had been supported by 
men of world-wide reputation, world- 
wide experience; and he earnestly hoped 
that the Government, even if they were 
not able to accede to the very letter of 
his hon. and gallant Friend’s Amend- 
ment, would, at all events, be able! to 
give a cordial assent to the spirit of it. 
He had no intention of prolonging the 
debate ; indeed, there was very little to 
be said. He ventured, however, for one 
moment to express dissent from some 
of the rather pessimistic opinions ex- 
pressed concerning the Intelligence De- 
sg ee of the Army of this country. 

e believed that the Intelligence De- 
partment, as at present organized 
under General Brackenbury—an officer 
who was well known not only 
in this country but almost in every 
European Army—was in the highest 
degree deserving of the confidence of 
the country. He (Mr. Howard Vincent) 
would be unwilling the debate should 
conclude without an expression of the 
acknowledgments of that branch of the 
Service with which he had the privilege 
to be associated for what had been 
done for them by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War. 
He (Mr. Howard Vincent) had always 
taken the very greatest interest, since he 
had had the honour of a seat in the 
-House, in all that concerned the welfare 
of the Volunteer Force, and he was sure 
he had the assent of his hon. Friends 
who were members of that Force when 
he said the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War had done a 
great deal to contribute to the efficiency 
of the Force. The increase in the Capi- 
tation Grant had the cordial approval of 
the taxpayers of the country; and in 
spite of what had been said in the course 
of debate, he was quite certain that out 
of the Volunteer Force an Army of 
150,000 men at the very least—sevond 
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to none in muscle, in physique, and in 
courage—would be forthcoming when- 
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ever the country needed it. But he 
hoped that before that period arrived 
a great improvement might take place 
in the equipment of the Force. He 
could not share the consolation his 
hon. Friend the Financial Secretary to 
the War Department (Mr. Brodrick) 
derived from the contemplation of the 
fact that one-fourth of the Volunteer 
Force were provided with greatcoats. 
The noble Viscount the Member for the 
Petersfield Division of Hants (Viscount 
Wolmer) took comfort in the reflection 
that the remaining three-fourths might 
take the field with blankets; but he 
could not find comfort in that view 
either. It was exceedingly n 
that the Government should take every 
possible opportunity they could of im- 
roving the equipment of the great 
National Army. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War 
had, in his Memorandun, referred to the 
Auxiliary Forces as those ‘‘ upon whom 
our main reliance must necessarily be 
placed.” He was certain that this ex- 
pression of opinion could not be other- 
wise than highly encouraging, not only 
to the Volunteers, but also to the Militia, 
and that if they were met in the spirit 
in which the right hon. Gentleman said 
in his Memorandum they would be met— 
namely, in aspirit of hearty encourage- 
ment from the War Office authorities, 
their efficiency would improve as years 
went on, and when the day of need came 
the country would have no cause to com- 
lain of the efficiency of the Volunteer 
orce. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) said, 
that from all he had heard in the course 
of this discussion he thought the Govern- 
ment would act wisely in accepting the 
Resolution of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for North-West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot). He 
did not agree with the proposal of the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill), who 
asked for the appointment of a Com- 
mission composed entirely of experts. 
To his (Mr. Gourley’s) mind, so far as 
experts were concerned, that was where 
the great blot in our system rested. We 
had too much government by experts 
and too little government by civilians, 
and if there were now appointed a Royal 
Commission or Committee of Inquiry— 
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icy to com it in of civilians. 
What had Saat foo? soso of failure 
in all recent experiences? Why, the 
main source of failure in the field had 
been in connection with Commissariat 
and Transport, and that was a reason 
why, if they had this Royal Commission 
or Committee, they should have on it 
men like Spiers and Pond or Bertram 
and. Roberts. The noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington had 
given an illustration of the defects of 
the existing system—the system they all 
found fault with. He had referred to 
our Egyptian experiences— bad food, bad 
forage, defective clothing, and defective 
ammunition having been served out. 
The fact that we had had such an experi- 
ence proved the necessity of some Parlia- 
mentary control over the War Office in 
the shape of a Royal Commission or 
Committee of the House. The Memo- 
randum of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War indicated the 
necessity for an inquiry. He found 


on page 9, paragraph 11— 


“ With regard to the defence of our ports and 
coaling stations, generally speaking, it may be 
said that recent improvements in guns have com- 
pletely altered the conditions of naval attack and 
defence, and it has appeared to Her Majesty's 
Government that a general examination of the 
state of our defences should no longer be delayed.” 
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That paragraph alone proved the 
necessity of inquiry. It alluded to the 
altered system of attack and defence. 
We found that our ships with modern 
artillery could deal blows at a distance 
of something like six miles; but what he 
should like to arrive at was, at what dis- 
tance could the ports strike ships with 
modern artillery ? Modern artillery had 
a range of something like five or six 
miles. Well, was it possible, in making 
calculations with regard to the defence 
of our coaling stations and commercial 

rts, to provide means of attack suf- 

cient to drive off ships at a distance of 
six miles? He would like to have an 
expression of opinion from some experts 
in the House on that question. The 
engagement which had taken place 
between the ships and the forts in Egypt 
had only been at a distance of two or 
three miles, so that the experience we 
had gained in that part of the world 
could not be taken as a guide to what 
would be likely to happen in the future, 
if we were at war with a strong Naval 
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Power. He desired to know, in regard 
to the provision to be made in the future 
for the defence of our military and 
commercial ports, what was ‘the policy 
of the Government as to the strength of 
the forts and the calibre of the guns. 
He found it was proposed to spend a 
large amount—£1,200,000—on the forti- 
fications of our coaling stations, military 
ports, and commercial ports. A large 
proportion of that sum would be spent 
on Malta and Gibraltar—places which 
he had always understood were in them- 
selves actual fortresses. He should like 
to know from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Minister for War what. kind of 
works under the new system of defence 
were to be undertaken at Gibraltar and 
Malta? Then he would also like to 
ascertain from the Secretary of State for 
War what description of forts it was 
contemplated constructing in connec- 
tion with our military organization for 
the defence of our commercial harbours ? 
He thought the experiment with regard 
to the construction of forts in our com- 
mercial harbours was to a large extent 
unnecessary, for this reason—the only 
recent experience we had as to what 
forts could do was that of Plevna, where 
the Turks made so protracted a stand 
against the Russians. We all knew 
that in those celebrated operations the 
Turks ran up earth forts which defied the 
Russians for a considerable period. His 
contention was that whilst we had such 
an admirable force as the Volunteers the 
men ought to be mado thoroughly con- 
versant with the use of the spade, the 

ick, and the axe. He did not see why 
Volunteers should not be engaged in run- 
ning up earth forts andin mounting the 
guns with which it was proposed to de- 
fend our harbours. He should like to 
know from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War what his 
opinion was with regard to the construc- 
tion of forts for our military ports and 
commercial ports? Again, granted that 
our coaling stations and commercial 
ports were in what might be considered 
a reasonable condition of defence, he 
should like to know what was their 
stock of coal to be? Did the Govern- 
ment intend in every case to have a 
sufficient supply of coal at the coaling 
stations ? for it struck him very forcibly 
that unless they had sufficient supplies 
of coal on hand to meet emergencies in 
the event of a war breaking out, they 
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would find that each coaling station 
would be neither more nor less than a 
white elephant. Then, with regard to 
the defence of our home ports, it must be 
borne in mind that an iron-clad squadron 
as at present constructed was not able to 
carry more than five days’ fuel, so that 
the longest period for which an iron-clad 
could leave its base would be something 
like two and a-half days. If it was 
away a longer period a disaster would 
happen, for it would not have sufficient 
fuel to enable it to get back into port. 
He would like an answer to this question 
—what arrangement had been made 
with regard to keeping a stock of coal on 
hand at the various coaling stations for 
use in the event of war breaking out ? 
His own idea and view with regard to 
the condition of the Army and Navy was 
that our chief want was organization. 
We had the matériel and personnel, but to 
his mind—and he would speak plainly 
—we wanted most of all that which we 
had never had—namely, a Von Moltke. 
If we had such an organizer we should 
find a different state of things prevail 
not only in connection with our Army, 
but also in regard to our Navy, and our 
organization, instead of being a defective 
one, would be in a large measure perfect. 
Hence the view he held was that it 
would bea wise policy on the part of the 
Government to grant either a Royal 
Commission, not composed entirely of 
experts, or a Select Committee of the 
House composed of experts and civilians, 
for the purpose of exercising that control 
over the Army which hitherto no one had 
possessed. 

Coronet DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) said, that in rising to speak on the 
Motion of his hon. and gallant Friend 
ithe Member for North- West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) he felt a little 
embarrased. He thought they were 
right in asking for some form of inquiry 
into the administration of the Army; 
but, at the same time, he thought they 
would be wrong if they refused the form 
of inquiry that had been offered by the 
Government. He was sure they all 
meant the same thing—the Military and 
Naval Members. They wanted to get 
at the truth and to adopt a means of im. 
proving the administration of the Ser- 
vices of the country, and if they could 
avoid a Division he was sure they would 
be wise. He did not know that he 
should have risen to speak at all had it 
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not been for the remarks made a few 
nights ago by the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office (Mr. Brodrick)—a Gen- 
tleman}who, from his (Colonel Duncan’s) 
own experience, he could say had mas- 
tered his work in an admirable manner 
and had always applied the closest at- 
tention and the greatest industry to every 
question brought before him. But the 
hon. Member had been to some extent 
infected with the official element which, 
more or less, permeated the permanent 
officials. The hon. Member spoke as to 
the manner born. He told them, almost 
in terms of resentment, that their Mili- 
tary and Naval Members were, like Oliver 
Twist, always asking for more. Well, 
the Military and Naval Members cer- 
tainly did wish the good of the Service, 
and sometimes that meant asking for 
more, and ‘sometimes asking for less; 
and when the hon. Member had appealed 
to hon. and right hon. Gentlemen sitting 
opposite to him to help him, he (Colonel 
Duncan) could not but feel it a great 
pity that the hon. Member had mastered 
his lessons so well as to have forgotten 
to some extent the interests of the Army, 
which were the interests the House were 
now considering. The Army wasa rea- 
sonable one, and though they were told 
that the Military Members did not repre- 
sent the Army, but only represented 
their constituents, he (Colonel Duncan) 
wished to observe that they did repre- 
sent the Army ina very high and special 
manner. They thought only of the inte- 
rests of the country, but in thinking ofthe 
interests of the country they thought also 
of the interests ofthe Army. There was 
no Secretary for War who had done 
better service than the present Secretary. 
He (Colonel Duncan) did not know any 
document which it had given him 
greater pleasure to read than the states- 
manlike document prepared by the right 
hon. Gentleman which accompanied the 
Estimates. He should have been glad 
if the Estimates themselves had been 
presented in a better form; but in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own Report they 
saw everything to encourage them, and 
in any criticism they might make he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
not believe that they were actuated by 
any hostile feeling towards himself. In 
the first part of the document the right 
hon. Gentleman had submitted to them 
he referred to alterations in the organi- 
zation and administration of the War 
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Office. He (Colonel Duncan) sincerely 
trusted everyone in the House would 
pause before criticizing any one of these 
alterations. Let them give them alittle 
time to work. He was sure they were 
all in the right direction, and it would 
be unfair for them to criticize them yet. 
Let them pause, and then he was sure 
thatthey would see that either thealtera- 
tions were very good, or that they were 
not very good. Without exaggerating 
the duties of experts, and the responsi- 
bilities of experts, he was quite sure 
that steps had been taken in the right 
direction in handing over the Army to 
those who best understood military 
wants. But when they came to other 
parts of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
document they were entitled to use 
stronger criticism. He frankly admitted 
that he could use, with regard to the 
document, no words except words of 
praise. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
allusions to the defences of the Empire 
—that was to say, the coaling stations 
and the defences of our military ports— 
were couched in words of the highest 
statesmanship, and now, for the first 
time, they had had placed before the 
country the real necessities of the 
Empire. He could not speak too highly 
of the scheme in the Memorandum 
with regard to the defences of the 
Empire. In the Estimates themselves, 
there were many changes made in 
regard to which he differed from the 
right hon. Gentleman. With regard to 
the medical branch of the Army, Mr. 
Speaker had ruled in the case of another 
hon. Member that that subject could 
not be gone into. All he would say, 
therefore, in regard to it was that it was, 
of course, necessary to the Army that 
they should have an efficient Medical 
Service, and further observations upon 
the matter he would defer to a future 
occasion. But it must be remembered 
that one of the greatest resources of the 
Army was the Reserve Forces. They 
were told that the men were not passing 
through into the Reserve in any large 
numbers, and they were also warned that 
men were leaving the Reserves to an ex- 
tent which the country would some day 
deplore. Well, it did appear to him 
that something should be done for the 
Reserve men, and that they should 
bear in mind that when they had 
taken away the cream of the lives of a 
large number of men, it was not fair to 
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turn them adrift heedless of what be- 
came of them, and leaving them with- 
out any prospect which was the case 
in a great number of instances of 
employment. They had heard that 
various Government Departments were 
doing all in their power to give employ- 
ment to men in the Reserve. This was 
the answer given to those who made 
inquiries on the point; but it was not 
one satifactory either to himself or to 
those who were interested in the Re- 
serve. As the answer of the First Lord 
of the Treasury was being given, he could 
not help remembering a very amusing 
story told by Artemus Ward. During 
the American War everyone in a certain 
village voted his father and brother and 
cousin into the ranks, but forgot to vote 
himself, and one wild patriot even went 
so far as to vote his mother-in-law there. 
Her Majesty’s Government Departments 
thought it right to employ men who 
were in the Reserve; but there they 
stopped—they voted, so to speak, that 
the men should be employed, but did 
not ~—— them themselves to any ex- 
tent. He would urge the Departments 
to do all they possibly could to increase 
the Reserve by setting an example to 
employers of labour. If there was any 
danger of the Conscription coming upon 
us, no doubt much would be done to 
spur on the Departments to give a fair 
share of employment to the men who 
had passed through the ranks of the 
Army, so as to give an example to 
ordinary employers of labour. The 
House would be astonished to hear how 
many letters he, as a Military Member 
of the House, received from men who 
felt that they had a claim on the coun- 
try, having given up many years of their 
lives, and that they deserved some sup- 
port from the State. It had been said 
that the rule as to the age of the men 
had been relaxed; but they could not 
take men of the age of 18, keep them 
seven years, and find them 18 years of 
age at the end of the term. It was 
necessary to relax the age. These men 
left the Army infinitely better men than 
they were when they joined it. They 
left it with something of virtue, loyalty, 
steadiness, and obedience — qualities 
which were not very largely developed 
in some of them when they entered the 
Service. On leaving the Army their 
services and their moral and social im- 
provement ought to receive some recog- 
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nition at the handsof the country. Did 
they receive it? They did not, for their 
reception by employers of labour had 
been utterly inadequate. All over the 
country were to be found soldiers, who 
ought to be a great source of strength 
to the country in the Reserve, in the 
workhouses and living under conditions 
which absolutely had the effect of de- 
terring other people from entering the 
Army. He maintained that a soldier 
who was well treated and who was con- 
tented with his lot was the best recruit- 
ing sergeant in the world; but that a 
soldier who went about with a sense of 
grievance and was able to tell his fellow- 
citizens that, after having given up the 
best years of his life to the country, he 
was allowed by it to live in want, and 
was never able to rise from the ranks of 
the very poorest of the country, was the 
very worst man they could have to deal 
with in working up the Army or the 
voluntary system. They had in this 
demand for an inquiry perhaps forgotten 
one great point. So far as he under- 
stood, the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
the Financial Secretary to the War De- 
partment (Mr. Brodrick) had deprecated 
inquiry on the ground that it would re- 
veal the weaknesses of our Army; but, 
to his mind, a Royal Commission, or a 
Committee of the House, would not only 
reveal weaknesses, but would reveal also 
strength. He did not think that the 
country understood the great strides 
which had been made in the Army of 
late years. The Army had become to 
an extent utterly unsuspected throughout 
the country a great scientific profession. 
Not long ago the heaviest shot fired 
ovly weighed some 68 lbs. ; but shot was 
now fired weighing some 1,800 lbs., and 
whereas the heaviest charge of powder 
had been 18 lbs., charges were now fired 
weighing 960 lbs. Such things as this 
showed what immense strides had been 
made by the Army, and a Royal Com- 
mission, such as was suggested, would 
show that the Army had not only failures 
to record, but great successes as well. 
It was not possible for the country to 
rest satisfied unless it knew the real 
condition of the Army, and it could not 
know that unless an inquiry were 
granted. They did not know that the 
Government would grant an inquiry. 
They had done a great deal for the 
Army, and were anxious to do a great 
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that cracked; but it must not be f 

that there were also guns that did not 
crack. Guns were very likemen. He did 
not mean to say that a large proportion of 
men were cracked ; but it could be said 
of guns, as it had been said of men, 
that ‘‘ the evil that they do lives after 
them ; the good is oft interred with their 
bones.” The strength of these modern 
guns was almost incredible, and no 
doubt a great deal to re-establish 
confidence in our Artillery would be the 
result of the granting of this inquiry. 
If it were granted, he did not think that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War would have any reason 
to regret it. On the other hand, any 
attempt to resist an inquiry would, he 
was sure, produce a wrong impression 
in the Army. If they did not let the 
country know the actual strength of the 
personnel and its matériel, it would be 
always living in a fool’s paradise, or 
dreading to know the terrible truth. If 
an inquiry were given, Members of the 
House would be very much surprised to 
find how valuable were the resources of 
this country. The hon. Gentleman the 
Financial Secretary evidently feared that 
it would only be weakness that would be 
revealed; but he thought that if they 
had the whole truth before them, the 
hon, Gentleman would have no cause for 
regret. He (Colonel Duncan) had been 
32 years in the Army, and had been 
living in daily touch with it, and he 
could assure the House that never was 
the Army better or stronger than at this 
moment. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he had in the first place to agree with 
the hon. and’gallant Member for North- 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
that there ought to be some sort of in- 
quiry into the state of our defences at 
the present moment; but he looked 
upon the hon. and gallant Member’s 
proposal as altogether too gigantic for 
the occasion; for he believed that if a 
Commission were appointed on the lines 
laid down by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber it would recommend that everything 
in connection with the Army and Navy 
should be of the very best. It would 
recommend the manufacture of 500,000 
small-bore rifles; it would recommend 
the putting of all our forces into apple- 
pie order, and would very likely recom- 
mend a very large inerease in the Army. 
It would, for the purpose of self-defence, 
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recommend the country to go to an 
enormous and extravagant expense. 
That was not the only objection he would 
have to such a Commission. As the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had pointed 
out, it would take a long time for such 
a body to present its Report—the noble 
Lord, he thought, said four years— 
which would be by far too long a period. 
The next objection he took to such an 
inquiry was that it would have the effect 
of relieving the Government from 
responsibility, and it was the Govern- 
ment which should bear responsibility 
for the state of the defences of the 
Empire. It would be easy to make the 
Government safe if someone would un- 
dertake to pay the cheques and procure 
the taxes necessary to pay the cost of 
large increases in the Army. It would 
be very easy to have 50,000 more men 
and plenty of guns and horses if the 
taxpayers were willing to pay the money 
and such expenditure was recommended 
by a Commission. If for any experi- 
ment they had to carry out in conse- 
quence of a Report of a Commission 
they were called upon to pay £1,000,000, 
the bill would be regarded as a pretty 
large one, and he had no doubt that an 
experiment of a much cheaper descrip- 
tion would serve the necessities of the 
time. But no doubt if the state of 
things were such as the noble Lord had 
pointed out in such glowing colours, 
and a Commission were appointed which 
would report in six weeks, such a de- 
lightful Commission they certainly ought 
to have. He (Oolonel Nolan) had been 
on the Committee appointed on the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the College Division of Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) which inquired into the 
circumstances of the Egyptian Oam- 
paign. That Committee found that a 
great many of the Supply Departments 
had failed in numerous respects, and 
had wasted a vast amount of money. 
They had not thrown the money about 
recklessly and paid no attention to the 
expenditure, but they had fallen into a 
great many mistakes—for instance, they 
had bought the wrong kind of flour— 
flour that could not stand the hot 
climate, and so on. But what happened 
in connection with the Oommittee. The 
whole of the Members of the War 
Office used to attend the Committee 
every day. He used to joke with Mem- 
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bers of the Government in regard to the 
inquiry, and to one of them he said— 
‘* You will not be able to carry on this 
Committee with all your officials in 
this room if you should have a military 
expedition going on at the same time; ” 
and the reply made to him was—‘‘ No 
doubt you are right.” His observation 
had turned out to be accurate, because 
in the following year there was an ex- 
pedition, and the Committee was not 
continued ; the result being that they 
were unable to report as to what had 
been the system. The next inquiry he 
was on was Lord Morley’s Committee, 
and in the course of that inquiry they 
did not find that the Departments 
were in very bad order. He (Colonel 
Nolan), however, had signed a Minority 
Report. He had practically signed that 
by himself; and, though he was almost 
alone in his view, he was glad to see 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for War had acted very largely 
upon his Minority Report. The third 
Committee had been ee on the 
suggestion of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Secretary of 
State for War had, in the most praise- 
worthy manner, shown himself not only 
willing to accept allthe recommendations 
of that Committee, but tobe guided by 
everything which came out in the course 
of the inquiry. His (Colonel Nolan’s) 
experience of these Committees was that 
they were most useful. They stirred up 
the War Office, and were the only things 
that would stir up that Office, on account 
of the prevailing system. The system 
was to appoint to the War Office states- 
men, or Members who wished to be 
statesmen—some of them were states- 
men, and some, perhaps, would be in 
the fruition of time. They did not ask 
a Member, when they first put him into 
the War Office, whether he knew any- 
thing at all about War Office matters. 
They. selected very often clever men, no 
doubt, but men being entirely ignorant 
of the Department. No doubt, these 
Gentlemen soon acquired a knowledge 
of their Departments; but they were 
soon promoted to other places. Great 
statesmen had to be in the Cabinet in 
order to prepare measures of the most 
vital consequences; and it was necessary 
that the Prime Minister should appoint 
the best men to take over those difficult 
duties. The young Ministers or states- 
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men, when placed at the War Office 
under the present constitution of that 
Department, were entirely in the hands 
of permanent officials, and it was, there- 
fore, of great usé to have these Oom- 
mittees, as they had the effect of 
frightening the officials. A Committee 
or Commission was able to cross-examine 
the officials from evidence they got from 
outside people. The best inquiries, no 
doubt, were Committees of the House of 
Commons, not because Members of the 
House of Commons knew more about 
these subjects than everyone else, but 
because they were much more accept- 
able than other people. People could 
come to see Members of the House, and 
make recommendations to them. People 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
coming down into the Lobby—probably 
availed themselves too much of these 
opportunities — and primed Members 
upon subjects as to which they had 
special knowledge. In this way, a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons became 
far more weighty in dealing with these 
matters than any other inquiry. Then 
the House of Commons was more inde- 

endent. What, personally, did Mem- 

ers of the House of Commons care 
about the Army? They were at high 
pressure to-night with regard to it, no 
doubt, but a fortnight hence they would 
be equally at high pressure on the sub- 
ject of Ireland or the Local Government 
Bill. The House might forget these 
Army questions too rapidly if it were 
not for the fact of these Committees 
keeping the subject before their minds 
and keeping them up to their work on 
such matters. If the Committee could 
finish their work before June, their Re- 
port would be most valuable, and there 
could be another discussion in the 
House, and everybody would work up 
for it. In his opinion, the very worst 
of all forms of inquiry—the most abso- 
lutely useless and damning form—was 
a Departmental Committee. Such a 
Committee would simply say that every- 
thing was right and beautiful, and would 
end in recommending, probably, the ap- 
pointment of two more officials at large 
salaries, and the thing would be done 
accordingly. He thought a Commission 
would be of value if it reported quickly ; 
but the proposal of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet who had moved the Amend- 
ment — though he had the greatest 
respect for his opinion on these sub- 
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jects—was altogether too gigantic: If 
the Amendment were adopted as it at 
present stood, they would be handing 
the functions of the House of Commons 
to the Commission. With reference to 
the recommendations of Lord Morley’s 
Oommittee, he was glad the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War had not adopted the Report of the 
majority, and had not laid it down that 
a certain number of appointments should 
be handed over to military men and a 
certain number to civilians. The right 
hon. Gentleman had adopted the right 
principle in deciding upon taking the 
best man for each Department. As to 
what had been said with regard to the 
48-ton gun, it was true that it had been 
manufactured by Colonel Maitland ; but 
Colonel Maitland was not responsible 
for the failure; that was the fault of 
the designer, who had not known 
what was discovered by Herr Krupp, 
that it required two pieces of metal 
to make a gun. The 43-ton gun had 
been manufactured in only one piece, 
and that had been the cause of its 
failure. The whole of the OUom- 
mittee were unanimously of opinion that 
they had got the fullest information 
from Colonel Maitland, and that he had 
shown himself a perfect master of every 
detail of iron and steel. They had had 
some of the best steel men of the United 
Kingdom on the Committee, and they 
all pronounced that opinion. In ad- 
dition to that, Colonel Maitland had 
done one of the most valuable things 
that had ever been done in connection 
with the Army of this country. He was 
the first man to introduce breech-loading 
guns into the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) had no doubt been 
the first in Ministerial circles who had 
goneinforthem. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had been two years behind himself 
(Colonel Nolan), but he was sorry to say 
that he had only approved of the prin- 
ciple just as he was going out of 
Office. Colonel Maitland, however, had 
been the first to introduce the principle 
of breech-loading guns in the Arsenals, 
and carried itthrough. Fora long time 
this country had gone on a wrong tack, 
but instead of England being in the last 
position as to ordnance as it used to be 
in, it was now numbered in the first 
— in Europe in respect of its 
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another thing. He had been anxious 
to change from iron to steel, and had 
written to the War Office on the sub- 
ject, without being able to get a satis- 
factory answer. At last, however, ho 
had set up a steel factory for himself— 
converting an iron factory into a steel 
factory, and the Government had not 
raised any objection. A man who would 
do that was undoubtedly the proper 
man to be put at the head of the whole 
artillery manufacture of the country. 
He (Colonel Nolan) did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War could have made a better 
selection. There was another point with 
regard to which he (Colonel Nolan) was 
almost alone in the minority in regard 
to it, but still it was a suggestion which, 
if it had been adopted, would have 
effected the saving of £500,000. It 
was a point which had not come before 
the Committee of the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington, and 
therefore, he had no opportunity of exa- 
mining upon it, although, if there was 
a new inquiry, he hoped that the matter 
would be gone into. The principle to 
which he alluded was one which was 
adopted by all merchants in their private 
businesses. It was thought that they 
should buy their stores by open tender 
—by open advertisements. It was all 
very well to say that there was a list 
of firms in Ireland, but he knew that 
many firms were kept away by the diffi- 
culties connected with this arrangement. 
The Government did not buy their 
goods—or used not to do so—by open 
tender, but confined their purchases to 
two or three firms, and it was the same 
with regard to almost everything else 
they required. The consequence was 
that the Government very often bought 
things at a very much larger price than 
what they could have got them for if 
they had bought them by open tender. 
When he said ‘open tender,” he 
meant that the Government should ad- 
vertise for what they wanted ; but he 
did not mean that they should always 
accept the lowest tender. No doubt 
they should do so unless there was strong 
reason to the contrary, and they would 
in most cases do so, knowing that if they 
did not their conduct was likely to be 
made the subject of severe criticism in 
the House. On the Committee of the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington he had asked the Director 
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General of Artillery whether he could 
not often get goods under cost price, and 
this official had replied that he would 
not care for such guods. But it was a 
fact that they could often get goods of 
the best quality under cost price. It 
Se, paid a manufacturer, who, 
no doubt, made up for it afterwards, to 
manufacture under cost price rather 
than discha: his hands and diecon- 
tinue his business. Goods in this way 
were sometimes to be obtained 10 and 
20 per cent under cost price. It was 
not, however, from permanent officials 
that they were likely to get these recom- 
mendations. He agreed that there was 
nothing to be said against the rectitude 
of these gentlemen ; but they were not 
experts on all subjects, and they could 
not always rely upon their own judg- 
ment, the result being that there was a 
constant temptation for them to deal with 
a limited number of contractors, know- 
ing that these contractors, in order to 
retain the monopoly, would not be 
likely to supply them with inferior 
articles. The result of this was that 
very often much larger sums were paid 
than the articles purchased could be 
procured for elsewhere. He would 
strongly recommend the War Depart- 
ment to look into this matter very care- 
fully, and see if they could get the 
manufacturers to deal with them more 
through open tender than they had done 
up to the present. He did not think in 
other respects they would be able to save 
much in the Manufacturing Depart- 
ments, which were very well managed. 
He did not, on the whole, think that 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to make much reduction in the Manu- 
facturing Departments. It appeared 
to him that the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington was not quite fair 
in his remarks when he compared the 
two English Army Oorps with the three 
Army Corps in Germany, and said that 
the latter cost little more than half of 
what the former cost. He pointed out 
that there was a great discrepancy in 
this respect between the two countries, 
the pay of the officers being much less 
in Germany thanin England. It might 
be, however, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be able to make some im- 
provements in this direction. He was 
glad to see that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was making some efforts at reduc- 
tion ; and, among other things, he pro- 
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to reduce the expense of the 

edical Department. That was a very 
good step to take, because there was 
considerable room for improvement in 
the Department. He (Colonel Nolan) 
knew of the case of a man of 44 years 
of age who was receiving £450 a-year 
from Government; he was a good officer 
and willing to work longer, but the Go- 
vernment offered him £500 a-year to go 
out. That was an instance of the way 
in which the Medical Department was 
managed. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the system of the Pay- 
masters’ Department was extravagant, 
and that he was going to make some re- 
ductions there also. There could be no 
doubt that the whole system of the De- 
partment was cumbersome and expen- 
sive. For instance, the men were 
obliged to give up their old clothing; 
among other things their caps. If they 
did not give up that they were fined a 
farthing, and that farthing had to be 
entered in the book, and by the time it 
was got it must cost the country aconsider- 
able sum. But there was a large num- 
ber of other articles of old clothing 
treated in this way, and the trouble 
taken with them would be represented 
by avery large sum. The right hon. 
Gentleman had no doubt paid attention 
to these matters, and would, probably, 
remedy the defects complained of. He 
(Colonel Nolan) was glad there was not 
to be any increase in the expenditure 
for schools. Nothing, in his opinion, 
was more ridiculous than this expendi- 
ture, which was all very well a few 
years ago, but was quite unnecessary 
now that board schools had sprung up 
in England and Ireland. The soldiers 
hated the system which required them 
to attend schools, and certainly the 
taxpayers hated it, because they had to 
pay for the schoolmasters. The right 
on. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War need not be afraid that he will 
have too many new charges put on the 
Estimates. The permanent officials 
would Boycott any man who came for- 
ward with new items of expenditure, 
but they were determined not to allow 
anything to be taken off the Estimates 
if they could help it, and it was to that 
int the right hon. Gentleman should 
irect his attention. Altogether, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War had had a very uncom- 
fortable time of it; but, for the short 
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that he had been in Office, he 
(Colonel Nolan) thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had done exceedingly well. 
He believed, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman could effect further eeono- 
mies without knocking out a single man. 
From that point of view a further in- 
uiry, instead of injuring, would help 
the right hon. Gentleman; but to 
into the wide question of the defence of 
the Empire would simply be equivalent 
to shuffling the whole problem for a 
couple of years, and then they would 
be told to spend £7,000,000 or 
£8,000,000. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): I desire to make a few 
observations on the subject of the pro- 
posal of my hon. and gallant Friend 
the .Member for North-West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot), especially as 
that proposal has been developed to- 
night by the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). Now, having listened to 
most of the speeches in the debate, I 
may, perhaps, not be saying too much if 
I express the opinion that there may be 
some advantage in recalling the attention 
of the House to some very elemen- 
tary facts relating to the nature of the 
Constitutional system under which we 
live and conduct our Business. The 
direct responsibility to Parliament of 
the Ministers who control the affairs of 
the nation is the very keystone of that 


system, and no innovation could be. 


imagined more fatal to the Constitution 
than to adopt any — whatever 
which, whether temporarily or perma- 
nently, invalidated that Ministerial re- 
sponsibility on which our whole system 
rests. I observe it has lately become 
the fashion, not so much among practi- 
cal politicians as among eminent men in 
the country, literary, scientific, some- 
times judicial, who tender to the world 
their opinion, or who may be called in 
to give their opinion on some branch of 
administration, to speak lightly of repre- 
sentative government, covertly if not 
openly to sneer at it, and to attribute to 
it some supposed defects. They speak 
of it as being cumbrous, unreasoning, 
illogical, and costly. Now I venture to 
say that, whether it can or cannot be 

roved that representative government 
is open to such objections, there is no 
doubt that in the view of the people of 
this country its advantages greatly out- 
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weigh any disadvantages which may 
attach to it; and it is the first business of 
this House to see that by nothing that 
it does shall that principle of Ministerial 
responsibility suffer damage at our 
hands. It is easy, however, to see that 
that principle is endangered, not only by 
the proposal of the hon. and gallant 
Member for North-West Sussex, but by 
certain other ideas which are in vogue 
at the present day. In the first place, 
with regard to that proposal, I ee 
with every word said by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) on Monday 
night. It is not only that the duties 
to be transferred to such a Commission 
are among the most ordinary functions 
of the Executive Government, whose 
discretion in the matter would be super- 
seded. It is not only that the questions 
with which the Commission would deal 
are questions which depend largely upon 
matters of policy which would not be 
submitted at all to the Commission. It 
is not only that the recommendations of 
the Commission would for years to come 
hamper the action of the Executive. It 
is not only that the Commission would 
not be answerable to Parliament for its 
recommendations, or for the success of 
those recommendations, and that on the 
contrary, it might happen that those re- 
commendations would be used to cover 
or excuse neglect or mistakes on the 
part of the Executive Government. Be- 
sides, and above all these considerations 
—serious enough in themselves—there 
is this further consideration, to my mind 
the most fatal of all, that while the men 
who would compose such a body—emi- 
nent men no doubt, and capable and 
patriotic—would make suggestions in- 
volving large expenditure, they would 
themselves have no share whatever in 
the task of finding the cash necessary to 
defray the cost of the expenditure which 
they recommended. The point is not 
one of mere theory, but of practice. It 
may well be thought that the Secretary 
of State for War has enough to do in 
deciding questions as to the organiza- 
tion and establishments of the Army, 
and the supply of stores for its use. 
But, besides this, he is a Member of the 
Cabinet, who knows what burden can be 
placed upon the taxpayer, and he has, 
therefore, the further task of adjust- 
ing the demands, not unreasonably 
made upon him by his Department, to 
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what he knows to be the money avail- 
able. This is apparently regarded now- 
a-days as a somewhat low and grovelling 
view of the case. The eminent Judge 
who presided over the Oommission 
which has often been alluded to, and 
who in his Report frequently allows his 
rhetoric to carry him off his feet, in 
talking of the present system, by which 
professional officers make full demands, 
and the Minister reduces these to the 
amount that can be reasonably spent on 
Army service, says that it cannot pos- 
sibly succeed, because it is a system of 
‘extravagance controlled by stingi- 
ness.”” The words he uses, of course, 
merely beg the whole question; it might 
equally be described as a system of 
‘* generosity checked by prudence.” It 
is, in fact, a system of common sense, 
and it is the system we each try, with 
more or less success, to apply in our 
common daily life. But the House will 
observe—and this is the point I wish to 
make—that the whole of this necessity, 
which constitutes the greatest difficulty 
of administration, of having regard to 
the burdens to be laid on the taxpayer, 
would be altogether absent from the 
Commission. But I am bound to say, 
bad as was the suggestion of the hon. 
and gallant Member for the North-West 
Division of Sussex, it was not bad 
enough for the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
What ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I said, bad as the proposal was, it was 
not bad enough for the noble Lord, 
for he proposes something worse, and 
would constitute the Commission en- 
tirely of military men. He would 
capitulate to the demands of the mili- 
tary men, and allow{them to fix what 
they required as the expenditure of the 
country. That would practically be 
handing over the control of the expendi- 
ture to soldiers, and I need hardly 
point out that such an arrangement is 
practically irreconcilable with respon- 
sibility in this House. There was a 
time—the time of pocket boroughs— 
when it was possible to secure the 
presence in this House of the best 
soldiers and the best sailors of the day; 
but that has passed away. No one will 
suggest that the administration of tke 
Army and Navy should be placed in he 
hands of anyone but soldiers and 
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sailors of the highest rank, character, 
and distinction in the Profession; and 
although we have in this House—as 
Members of the House—officers who are 
highly distinguished and deserving of 
all praise and respect, it does not follow 
that we find among them individual 
officers who would fill adequately the 
high places to which I have referred. 
We may, therefore, put aside as imprac- 
ticable the idea of extinguishing the 
civilian element in the administration 
of the Army; but, even far short of that 
complete transference of power to the 
heads of the Army, it seems to me that 
in the comparatively limited scheme of 
the present Secretary of State there is 
some danger of mistake. The right 
hon. Gentleman intends by his scheme 
to concentrate upon the Military De- 
partment in the War Office the respon- 
sibility for furnishing the Army with all 
stores—both for determining and stating 
the requirements, and also for supplying 
them. But to whom will it be respon- 
sible? It will not have the responsi- 
bility of which I haye been speaking— 
namely, direct responsibility to this 
House ; the responsibility will be to the 
Secretary of State. He will remain the 
person responsible to Parliament; and 
wherever that responsibility lies, there 
will also be the power. It is the Se- 
cretary of State, assisted by civilians, 
who really is the master hand, and 
I am afraid, therefore, if the other 
impression has prevailed it may lead to 
some disappointment. - It certainly will 
lead to disappointment if it is supposed 
that the step now taken will greatly in- 
crease the power of the Military Authori- 
ties. Nor will it do in future for the 
right hon. Gentleman or his successors 
to use the plea, in order to cover errors 
or neglect, that he has given the control 
in these matters to the soldiers ; the re- 
mp will be his, and his alone. 

e are told, indeed—and I think some 
witnesses who were examined before the 
Committee of the noble Lord have 
rather tended to convey thatimpression— 
that if the Military Authorities were 
allowed to have their own way great 
economies would be effected. Well, 
that was a promise that was made in a 
sketchy way, but I am not aware of the 

und for it, and our experience hardly 
justifies it. We have a very large de- 
partment of public expenditure placed 
practically in the hands of a most dis- 
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tinguished body of men—I mean the 
Corps of Royal aginnwe. They have 
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had for years the charge of the whole 
business of building barracks and 
erecting fortifications in this country. 
I do not wish to say a word in dis- 
paragement of them ; but I will say that 
the very last quality which would be 
attached to their management is the 
attribute of economy. Then, again, we 
are told that if civilians were dispensed 
with, and if the Military Authorities had 
it all in their own hands alterations of 
method and organization would be more 
readily adopted. This, also, I venture to 
question. On the Headquarters Staff of 
the Army at present there are officers of 
distinction and experience, and of en- 
lightened and progressive views. Those 
officers have been in favour of the great 
reforms of recent years: of the abolition 
of Purchase, whereby the commissioned 
ranks of the Army were relieved from 
the incubus of money investment; of 
enlistment for short service, adopted at 
a time when long service had noto- 
riously failed; and of giving to the In- 
fantry a more efficient and elastic orga- 
nization. But will any one of those 
distinguished officers say that a single 
one of those reforms would have been 
carried into effect if it had not been for 
the aid, the influence, and even the 

ressure of the civilian administrators 
in the War Office, backed by public opi- 
nion? Therefore, I regard with some 
degree of scepticism the promises which 
depend upon the weakening of civilian 
control in the War Office, Coming back 
to the Amendment of my hon. and gallant 
Friend, it practically means increased 
expenditure. No doubt he would say 
it would be made up of savings from the 
extravagant cost of the Army, and here 
he joins hands with the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington. Per- 
haps the noble Lord wiil allow me to 
say that I heard his speech with sur- 
prise and deep disappointment. There 
was a great deal of interesting matter in 
it, great knowledge of particular features 
of Army organization, and there was a 
great desire to expose anything open to 
criticism in the proposals of his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War; but I failed to see the signs of 
his ardent love for economy. The noble 
Lord has done such good service in 
awakening public interest in the sub- 
ject, and in making economy popular, 
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that I hardly like even to appear not 
fully to appreciate his position; but I 
would say that in the animadversions 
which he made on the existing state 
of affairs sufficient account was not 
taken of the difficulties in our way. I 
agree with the noble Lord as to the 
costliness of the Army, and I believe 
great reductions could be made in its cost 
on condition—and that is an essential 
condition—that all persons concerned or 
interested in the matter co-operate for 
that purpose. But there is no use of 
underrating the obstacles which stand 
in our way in this country. The noble 
Lord has referred to the case of Germany. 
That is an instance with reference to 
which we ought to bear in mind the 
French proverb—Comparatson n’est pas 
raison. In attempting a comparison we 
must be sure that the circumstances are 
parallel. The noble Lord, for instance, 
quoted the case of a Cavalry regiment 
at Berlin which had perfect indspend- 
ence, financial and administrative, which 
was in all respects totus teres atque ro- 
tundus, having its money and supplies 
in its own hand. But such a system is 
incompatible with our rules of Parlia- 
mentary account. The noble Lord left 
out of consideration the fact that we 
have in this House an organization 
for the purpose of examining and 
auditing the expenditure of public 
money in this country ; and the truth is 
that the cause of the greater part of the 
centralization complained of—certainly 
the cause of the bloated scale on which 
the War Office is established — is the 
jealous control exercised by this House 
and its Accounts Oommittee over the 
expenditure of public money. We have, 
however, some experience of systems in 
which officers of regiments have been 
allowed to manage their own affairs; 
and I am not sure that the history of the 
clothing Colonels should lead us to renew 
any such proposal. I admit that the 
picture which the noble Lord draws, in 
comparing the German Army with ours, 
is startling in the extreme, but you do 
not dispose of the case by saying that 
you make allowance for conscription. 
In Germany every civil interest in 
the country, public and private, is 
practically placed at the disposal of 
their great military organization. Our 
Estimates have, at least, the merit 
of bringing to the surface and placing 
before the country practically every 
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item of the cost of the Army and Navy 
Services. But in Germany, on the other 
hand, apart from the power they have 
of dipping into other funds, there is a 
great doal of expenditure practically in- 
curred by the people of the country 
which is really rs of being 
assessed in figures at all. It must also 
be borne in mind that the necessities, 
and, therefore, the system, of Germany 
are simple, uniform, and homogeneous in 
character. Germany has no foreign ser- 
vice; she has no India, no small wars; 
the one thing which she has to prepare 
for is a great European war, which would 
be conducted either in her own territory 
or within some conterminous country 
similar to her own. She, therefore, 
knows what she has to provide for; and 
while she is thus obliged to maintain 
portentous military establishments, from 
the necessity for which our insular posi- 
tion happily frees us, her position ad- 
mits of a uniformity of system which in 
our small Army is impossible. I would 
not, however, despair in this country, 
if we had a tabula rasa, of creating an 
organization for the Army much cheaper 
and much more efficient than we have, 
and be it remembered that the organiza- 
tion of the Army is the key tothe question. 
What has our experience been ? In this 
country, wherever we turn, if we wish 
to make the slightest improvement, we 
are met by vested interests, by preju- 
dices, by prescription, by sentiment, and 
by traditions of which we may have our 
own opinion, but which it is impossible 
for us to overlook, and which are so 
supported by opinion both within and 
without the Army, as well as by opi- 
nion in the House, that they cannot 
be ignored. I speak of the past with 
some experience, and I should be happy 
indeed if, under the stimulus of the noble 
Lord, we may be able in the future 
to overcome those obstacles. I shall 
mention one or two illustrations which 
have come within my own knowledge. 
In looking broadly at the Estimates, the 
most striking feature is the enormous 
amount of the Non-Effective Vote, which 
reaches the sum of £3,750,000. Of 
this sum out-pensions to soldiers cost 
£1,750,000, ot a penny of that sum, 
let me say, has been incurred owing to 
the claims of any man enlisted since short 
service was introduced. It is the legacy 
which comes to us from the long service 
system, and I believe it has now reached 
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its highest point. Passing from the men, 
a much more signifieant item is the re- 
tirement of officers, amounting to nearly 
£1,500,000. What is the history of 
that sum? Some years Purchase 
was abolished, and I do not think there 
are many hon. Members who now doubt 
that the abolition of Purchase was in 
itself a good thing. At the time it was 
abolished it was thought necessary, in 
consequence of those strong feelings to 
which I have referred, to make a promise 
to the Army that the flow of promotion 
would be kept up to the standard then 
prevailing. It was an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, because the flow of promo- 
tion was at that time above its normal 
rate. A Royal Commission, with an 
eminent Judge at its head—and let the 
House mark here the effect of a Royal 
Commission — was appointed to look 
into the question. It made several re- 
commendations, and among other things 
it recommended an elaborate scheme of 
compulsory retirement up and down the 
line of a man’s career in the Army. 
The Government of the day — not a 
Liberal Government — hastily, though 
not unnaturally, adopted en dloe the 
recommendations of that Commission, 
and the result has been nothing but 
expense to the taxpayer and discomfort 
and grievance in the Army ever since. 
All the efforts of succeeding Secretaries 
of State have been directed to modi- 
fying the evils thus created. I am 
speaking my own opinion when I say 
that the whole plan upon which that 
scheme and subsequent action of Go- 
vernments were founded is entirely 
wrong. I disapprove of it from begin- 
ning to end, but I do not blame those 
who adopted it, for the reason that in 
the state of public opinion which then 
existed they could not have taken any 
other course. But if it had been in 
Germany, does anyone suppose that 
such a scheme would have been adopted ? 
My idea is that in the Army rank should 
follow duty, and the officers should be 
selected for the duty to be performed. 
We should thus afford reasonable retire- 
ment, but avoid all compulsory terms. 
But how was it possible to adopt such 
a system in this country, with all the 
sacred claims of officers, and the jealousy 
with which any departure from the old 
rivciple of seniority is regarded. In 
act, when the principle of selection be- 
gan to be wend somewhat more freely 
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there wasthardly an officer ted but 
@ question was asked in the House, or 


certain phs — in the 
newspapers about it, and the words fa- 


vouritism and jobbery were freely thrown 
about. Another instance occurred with 
reference to the organization and locali- 
zation of Infantry. I well remember 
that in 1871, when I first went to the 
War Office as Financial Secretary, I 
was at once handed papers by several 
able men on this subject. It was the 
problem of \the day. Everyone was 
agreed that the system of organizing our 
Infantry in single battalions with nothing 
to depend upon but themselves was an 
ineffective system. It had been found 
in the Crimea that the battalions which 
belonged to the Rifle Brigade and the 
Guards maintained a condition of effi- 
ciency long after the single battalion 
regiments had become practically ex- 
tinct. There were, accordingly, pro- 
posals for regiments of two, three, and 
four battalions. My own belief is that 
three would be better than two, and 
four better than three. But what would 
it have involved? It would have in- 
volved the doubling of all the regiments 
in the British Army, and the obliteration 
from a large part of it of all those sacred 
memories and those records of past 
lories which are attached to the dif- 
erent regiments. It would have in- 
volved something more. There arose 
the question of county interests and 
county jealousies; each county in Eng- 
land insisted on having at least a regi- 
ment of its own; every country town 
must remain the headquarters of a 
Militia battalion; and in the face of 
all those difficulties it is small blame to 
those who were responsible that they had 
to adopt a compromise. They adopted 
a system of linked battalions. hat 
went on for some years, and had to be 
replaced by a more thorough amalga- 
mation of the battalions; but the whole 
system has resulted in the duplication 
of brigade depots at great expense be- 
yond what was necessary, and at the 
same time it fails of full efficiency, be- 
cause of the modifications and the com- 
promises which the influences to which 
I referred compelled us to adopt. I think 
these considerations go far to show why 
it is our Army costs so much more than 
the German Army. Does the House 
imagine that if some new organization 
was found necessary in Germany any 
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modification or compromise would be 
for a moment tolerated in favour of 
local jealousies, however natural, or of 
traditional associations, however honour- 
able and worthy they might be? Now, 
Sir, I would venture to say that it is not 
enough to make economic speeches, as 
the noble Lord sometimes Seas. It is 
not enough for him to endeavour in 
Committee upstairs to expose anomalies 
and extravagances. If this House is 
really desirous of seeing economies 
effected, it must set its face against, 
and refuse all encouragement to, those 
sentiments and interests, such as those 
to which I have referred, which prevent 
the adoption of a better system. The 
House, also, must set its face strongly 
against individual proposals for expen- 
diture sought to be forced on responsible 
Ministers. I trust I am not saying too 
much if I warn the House against 
giving any countenance to the growing 
tendency which is shown by various 
classes of men in the Army and Navy 
to enter into associations for enforcing 
their own interests. I have received 
within the last few days cireulars from 
the chief engine-room artificers, the 
gunners, Royal Navy; and the Army 
quartermasters. These classes of public 
servants form associations, they earwig 
Members of Parliament, they canvass 
for interest in the constituencies, and I 
have even heard of an hon. Member 
who interested himself on behalf of 
a certain class being presented by 
his clients with a handsome piece of 
plate. What is the result? Oonces- 
sions are made to these various classes, 
not from conviction of the justice of their 
claims, but on account of their impor- 
tunity. Other classes require similar 
treatment, and so the ball is kept rolling. 
And besides classes and individuals in 
the public Service, other interests in 
the country are desirous of an increased 
expenditure, and hon. Members are often 
made their unconscious mouthpiece. 
There are particular localities, particular 
trades, particular firms, particular con- 
tractors or inventors, whose interest lies 
in pushing and urging, under the guise 
of patriotism, certain forms of expendi- 
ture; and I trust hon. Members will 
ardon me if I venture—having had a 
ong experience—to warn them against 
being led into taking action, ia all inno- 
cence, on behalf of such interests—action 
which can only be mischievous and dis- 
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couraging to honest and prudent admi- 
nistration. These are some of the causés 
of the excessive cost compared with 
the efficiency of our Army system. The 
remedy is to be found in the exhibition 
by the House of a resolutely economical 
temper, and a determination not to allow 
itself to be influenced by individual in- 
terest, prejudice, or sentiment. It will 
require much nerve, patience, and per- 
severance to do this. If it is done, it is, 
in my opinion, well within the capacity of 
statesmanship to furnish at a more rea- 
sonable cost a greater and more effective 
force than we now possess; but of this 
I am sure, that the worst step that 
we could take—the worst blunder we 
could commit—would be, by the ap- 
intment of a Commission such as has 
een suggested, to relieve from his 
proper and direct responsibility the Se- 
cretary of State for War, who is the 
responsible Minister of the Crown. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: It is only by 
the indulgence of the House that I can 
answer the questions that have been put 
to me. First ofall, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers) asked me two 
— with regard to the scheme. 

he first question was whether the con- 
trol over the Director General of Ord- 
nance Factories was complete. No doubt 
there is complete control over the Diree- 
tor General, as he cannot undertake any 
expenditure without the sanction of the 
Financial Secretary. With regard to 
his second question, I have only to say 
that my intention is that those spending 
the money shall have full responsibility 
for it, and I will make any alteration of 
words that may be required to give 
effect to that intention. With respect 
to the question of the hon. and g nt 
Member for North Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) in regard to small stoppages from 
soldiers’ pay, I will take care that for 
the future small charges of less than 
3d. for old clothing deficient will be 
dealt with so as to avoid their 
being matter of @ccount. As regards 
the very admirable speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stir- 
ling (Mr. Campbell - Bannerman), I 
entirely agree with him as to the im- 

rtance of preserving the responsi- 
ility of the Secretary of State for War. 
That responsibility is, no doubt, com- 
lete when he acts on the advice of his 

ilitary Advisers; but it exists to 4 
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greater extent when he differs from 
them. If he agrees with them, as the 
Secretary of State did with regard to the 
reduction of the Horse Artillery, he 
sometimes gets into a great scrape with 
the country; but if he differs from them, 
he takes upon himself a still greater 
responsibility. I do not think anyone 
can accuse me of being unable to trust 
my Military Advisers. I have great 
confidence in their experience, and I 
think that at no previous time was the 
Army so thoroughly determined to do 
its duty to the country, or the chief 
advisers of the Secretary of State so 
thoroughly trained for their duty and so 
desirous of carrying it out. Under their 
advice I have initiated the reforms which 
I have explained to the House, and 
which, in spite of some criticism, will, I 
believe, receive the favourable judgment 
of the country. With respect to the 
Estimates before us, it is necessary for 
the service of the country that the two 
first Votes for men and money should be 
taken to-night. No one is more anxious 
than I that the hon. Member for Preston 
should have an opportunity of bringing 
forward the Question of which he has 
given Notice; but I must appeal to him 
to postpone the speech he intended to 
make to-night to another occasion. On 
our part we will undertake to bring on 
a Vote at as early a period as possible 
to give him the opportunity he de- 
sires. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
If the Votes are going to be taken 
upstairs, how can the Government bring 
them on here ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: That is a diffi- 
culty. If my noble Friend will agree 
in accelerating the progress of Vote 12 
in the Committee upstairs it can then be 
discussed here at any early day. 

Sin WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
May I put one question to my right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury? It has been proposed to us 
that a Royal Commission should inquire 
‘To what extent ourspresent naval and 
military system is adapted to the national 
wants.” That Commission is to have 
full powers, to be a small Commission 
of eminent men, and is to report to this 
House as soon as possible. I wish to 
ask whether that is the proposal which 
my right hon. Friend makes in substitu- 
tion of the Motion ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: I saidon Mon- 
day evening that the Government were 
perfectly prepared to give an inquiry of 
the character which has been mentioned 
by my hon. and gallant Friend. But 
as regards this particular Motion, we can 
only meet it by a direct negative. [ 
have already explained to the House that 
we have no alternative. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: Do 
I understand that it is to be a Royal 
Commission according to the words I 
have read out ? 

[No reply. } 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT re- 
peated his question, and asked for a 
decided answer. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I stated on Mon- 
day that I was prepared to grant an in- 
quiry in these terms— 

‘*The extent to which our present naval and 
military systems, as at present organized and 
administered, are adapted to the national wants.” 
But I distinctly refused to grant a Com- 
mission which should in any way lessen 
the responsibility of Her Majesty’s 
Government, or which should in any 
way refer to the amount of force required 
or to the provision to be made. [ told 
my hon. Friend that I was prepared to 
grant any inquiry which would not in 
the slightest degree lessen the responsi- 
bility of the Government of the day. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I should like to understand what the 
system is which is to be inquired into. 
Is it to be an inquiry into the organiza- 
tion of the Army, or into the organiza- 
tion and administration of the War 
Office? Is the inquiry to be into the 
organization of the Army, or into the 
organization of those who manage and 
control the Army ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think that my 
right hon. Friend will see that it is 
utterly impossible for me to debate at 
this hour of the night what the meaning 
of this word ‘‘ system” is. I can do no 
more than adhere strietly to the words 
in which I expressed the intention of 
the Government on Monday evening. 
I then expressed the meaning which the 
Government attached to them. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH OCHUROHILL: 
May I ask one question? Were these 
words which my right hon. Friend has 
read out to the House agreed upon be- 
tween himand my hon. and gallant Friend 
before the debate began this evening ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir. There 
was no ent whatever between m 
hon. and gallant Friend and myself. 
went to my hon. and gallant Friend 

esterday and gave him the words, and 
be took them into his consideration. 
We arrived at no agreement whatever 
on the subject. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Does the right hon. Gentleman retreat 
from those words ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No; I do not 
retreat from anything I have ever said. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, S8.E.): I do not im the 
slightest degree desire to controvert 
anything which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has now said in extreme good 
faith; but, having been one of those 
who accompanied the hon. and gallant 
Member for North-West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) in his interview 
with the right hon. Gentleman, I must 
say that the right hon. Gentleman did 
not convey to me the impression that he 
has just now communicated to the House. 
1 am in the recollection of the House 
when I say that the word ‘Com- 
mission ’’ with regard to that inquiry 
has several times been used by Ministers 
and by thoee on the Front Bench in the 
course of this discussion, and I can 
only express on my own part, and on 
the part of many others with whom I 
am acting in this matter—I believe in- 
cluding a very large number of Mem- 
bers independent of Party on both 
sides of the House—that we now hear 
with extreme regret that the proposed 
inquiry instead of being a Royal Com- 
mission is only to be a Committee. Is 
it to be a Royal Commission? If the 
right hon. Gentleman will say that it is 
to be so, I will apologize for taking up 
the time of the House in asking this 
question. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have already 
said that I have never changed from the 
words which I have used. The words 
agreed upon by my Oolleagues and my- 
self on Monday evening I read out to 
the House. I adhere to them, and I 
adhere to every word I said on Monday 
evening. My hon. and gallant Friend 
will bear me out, and the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite will bear me 
out, as to the effect of the interview I 
had yesterday. 

Mr. OHILDERS: We on this Bench 
are anxious in this matter of an inquiry 
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to support the right hon. Gentleman. 
One question we now want to ask is— 
Is the inquiry to be in of the 
strength and expenditure, or only with 
respect to the organization of the Army ? 
If it is only with respect to the organiza- 
tion ofthe Army, we are perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is so, 
Sir. I have expressly kept out any 
question of strength and expenditure. 
The words I have read do not include 
any question of strength, material, stores, 
financial provision, or of fortifications. 
I distinctly refused to admit any such 
questions whatever as matters of inquiry 
by the Commission. 

Sirr EDWARD HAMLEY (Birken- 
head): As one of those favoured with 
the interview yesterday, I will say that 
up to the present moment I remained 
under the absolute impression that there 
was an agreement in the terms set forth 
in the Resolution that has just been read 
by my hon, and gallant Friend behind 


me. 

Sirk HENRY HAVELOOCK-ALLAN 
then again asked whether it was to be 
a Royal Commission ? 

Me. W. H. SMITH: Yes. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question proposed. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
who had an Amendment on the Paper 
relating to contracts for works under the 
War Department in Ireland, next rose, 
and was about to address the House, 
when—— 

Mr. W. H. SMITH rose and said: 
I must appeal to you, Sir, that the 
Question be now put. 

Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 250; Noes 
75: Majority 175.—(Div. List, No. 32.) 

Main Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 268 ; Noes 
63: Majority 205.—(Div. List, No. 33.) 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 1888-9. 
Surrty—considered in Oommittee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

(1.) 149,667, Land Forces. 

Tae FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs) (Strand, 
Westminster): I would appeal to hon. 


Gentlemen in all parts of the House to 
allow this Vote for men, and also the Vote 
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for money, to be taken to-night, when 
I assure them that this is absolutely 
necessary forthe Public Service. A full 
opportunity will be afforded on a future 
oceasion for the discussion which hon. 
Members may desire to raise. I exceed- 
ingly regretted having been compelled 
to make the last Motion. That Motion 
was not prompted by any discourtesy to 
the hon. Gentleman who rose on the 
opposite Benches (Mr. Murphy) ; but, 
under the circumstances I have referred 
to, it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to accept a continuation of the 
discussion. There will be, as I have 
remarked, and the Government will do 
all in their power to promote, full oppor- 
tunity for discussion of the Estimates in 
the public interest; and,therefore, havin 
regard to the short time at the dispos. 
of the Government, I trust the Com- 
mittee will allow these Votes to be 
taken. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I hope, on the undertaking given by the 
right hon. Gentleman that there will 
be a future opportunity for discussion, 
that the Committee will allow these 
Votes to be taken. It would be a very 
bad beginning of an economical career 
if we were to pass the Votes for the 
men and money without any discussion. 
That would be a singular way of in- 
augurating a reformed Army Scheme. 
But as it is distinctly understood that 
there will be at an early day an oppor- 
tunity of raising all questions that it 
may be necessary to raise, I do not 
think it unreasonable that the Govern- 
ment should be allowed to take the 
Votes to-night. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork) said, he had, 
of course, nothing to do with the ques- 
tion referred to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) as to the necessity of a 
general discussion on the Votes which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House desired to obtain that 
evening. He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman that a general discus- 
sion was most desirable; but from the 

oint of view of his hon. Friends and 
himself they did not ask for any such 
discussion. At the same time, he could 
have wished that the First Lord of the 
Tresaury had made his appeal a little 
sooner. He was quite sure that neither 
his hon. Friend the Member for one of 
the Divisions of the City of Dublin (Mr. 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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Murphy), nor any other of his hon. 
Friends, nae SAL SO or intention of 

reventing the Government obtaining 
Votes to-night; but his hon. 
Friend, very legitimately, had put a 
Motion in his name on the Paper, and 
the right hon. Gentleman, without 
making any appeal to him, which he 
thought under the circumstances he 
might have done, on his rising at once 
proceeded to apply force—he had taken 
that course before making that gentle 
appeal to the better feelings. and 
spirit of hon. Members which he had 
since very properly made. He did not 
object to the tone of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but he thought that *ppeal 
might have been made sooner. i 
regard to the special question in which 
his hon. Friend was interested, he 
trusted he would now be allowed to 
make the observations which he desired 
to make, and which would not have oc- 
cupied many minutes, which, so far as 
he (Mr. Parnell) conceived, would not 
have prevented the Government from 
taking these two Votes, and which, he 
submitted, his hon. Friend had a right 
to make. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
said, he had to thank his hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Oork (Mr. 
Parnell) for clearing away the obstacle 
to his being heard on a subject on which 
he was about to offer some remarks when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House applied the Closure Rule. 
He should now, in the fewest possible 
words, call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the subject on which he had 
before intended to address the House. 
First, with regard to the system in con- 
nection with the appointment of a sur- 
veyor and as to the place where the 
quantities should be taken out for con- 
tracts for new works to he carried out 
inIreland. Since he had put his Notice 
of Motion on the Paper, that question 
had been very much simplified by the 
fact that a resident in Dubin had been 
appointed es Surveyor for the new 
barracks to be erected in Dublin. 
With regard to the quantities, the result 
of these being taken out in London was 
that it involved the bringing over of the 
gentleman who was elected by the con- 
tractors to act as surveyor, at consider- 
able loss of time and at considerable 
inconvenience, to do the work in London 
which could be more satisfactorily per- 
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formed on the other side. There was 
only one other case, as far as he could 
learn, of the quantities of a large work in 
Ireland for the War Department being 
taken out in London. that case an 
Irish surveyor was elected by the con- 
tractors to measure the work in con- 
nection with the surveyor of the Royal 
Engineers. Thelatter gentleman worked, 
of course, only the limited number of 
office hours, and as the work had to be 
done jointly the Irish surveyor found 
that it was impossible for him to spend 
such a long time away from his home, 
and he accordingly found it better to 
pay another man in London to do the 
work, and went away himself. This 
system was, therefore, a practical exclu- 
sion of Irish surveyors, and it appeared 
to have been only once done before, the 
rule being to take out the quantities in 
the district where the work was to be 
done. He appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War to look into this matter. Then 
as to the second point of his Notice 
of Motion, which related to the use 
of materials for works under the War 
Department in Ireland, which were 
imported across the Ohannel, he had 
asked a Question on this subject of the 
Secretary of State for War the other 
day, and it was the unsatisfactory 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
which had induced him to put this Notice 
on the Paper. He had no doubt, how- 
ever, that the right hon. Gentleman 
gave him a perfectly bond fide answer as 
far as he was himself concerned upon 
the information supplied to him. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated that the 
stone required for the very extensive 
works to be erected in Ireland must ne- 
cessarily be brought from Yorkshire. 
He (Mr. Murphy) held in his hand a 
letter from one of the most eminent 
architects in the United Kingdom, to 
the effect that if the Secretary of State 
for War could see the kind of stone 
which came from the Mount Charles 
quarries, in Donegal, and which was 
being used for the Science and Art 
Buildings and National Library in 
Dublin, he would change his opinion 
with regard to that durable and useful 
stone; that he had used this stone in 
buildings in Dublin, and had no hesi- 
tation in giving the palm to it for 
durability, and that its introduction into 
England was simply a question of 
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enterprize. As he gathered from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s nodding assent 
that he would take this matter into 
favourable consideration, he would not 
further delay the Committee. He had 
now only to thank the Committee for 
their attention, and to submit these 
em to the consideration of the right 

on. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War. 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricr) 
(Surrey, Guildford) said, he regretted 
the hon. Gentleman pot pet Dat on 
opportunity of bringing forw this 
subject isles He could assure the 
hon. Gentleman that there was no desire 
on the part of the Secretary of State for 
War either to drive contracts out of 
Ireland, or to use other than Irish 
material where it was possible to do so. 
The system of open competition had 
been adopted in the case of certain con- 
tracts, because the system of limited 
competition was expensive, although 
the work was well done, and because 
open competition was the rule at the 

ar Office. With regard to the use of 
Red Mansfield stone, that stone was 
only made use of for ornamental dress- 
ing, which was a very small portion of 
the whole work, and the Secretary of 
State was quite willing to put into the 
specifications, ‘‘ Best Mansfield stone, or 
stone of similar colour.” If the hon. 
Gentleman was able to show that the 
stone from Donegal was on an equality 
with the Red Mansfield stone, the War 
Office would be unwilling to enforce the 
latter, and there would be no disin- 
clination to meet the views of the hon. 
Gentleman as far as they could. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, herefrained from moving 
the Amendment standing in his name 
on what he understood to be the distinct: 
statement of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, that the House would have another 
opportunity of discussing the subjects 
ical to in the Notices of Motions on 
the Paper. 

Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £4,977,000, Pay and Allowances. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
hoped that he was correct in under- 
standing that there was a distinct 
romise on the part of the Leader of the 
ouse, ‘that another opportunity would 
be given for discussion ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: There is a dis- 
tinct understanding that, as has been the 
case on other occasions, an opportunity 
will be afforded for discussion. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again,” put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


TRAWLING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(ifr. Hunter, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Cameron, Mr. 
Barclay, Mr. Esselemont.) 


[pitt 165.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, he 
did not mean to dispute that the Bill 
might be an exceedingly good one ; but, 
at the same time, it always aroused 
suspicion in his mind when the Member 
in charge gave no explanation of the con- 
tents of a Bill. He thought it would 
only be reasonable to ask that some 
Member whose name was one the back 
of the Bill should give the House some 
slight indication of what the whole thing 
was about, so that hon. Members might 
judge how far they would be justified in 
allowing this stage to pass. 

Coroner MALCOLM (Argyllshire) 
said, this was a Bill that might be per- 
fectly good on the East Coast of Scotland 
but it seemed to take rather a wide range 
when it proposed to prevent entirely the 
system of trawling within the three-mile 
limit all round the Coast of Scotland. 
That was simply the object of the Bill. 
He also observed that the Bill men- 
tioned beam or other trawling. On the 
West Coast fishermen followed a system 
of trawling for herrings that was not 
beam trawling, and the Bill without some 
definition must lead to considerable con- 
fusion. For these reasons he objected 
to the Bill being read a second time 
without any explanation. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed Zo-morrow. 








| Removal Bill. 


DISQUALIFICATION RE- 
MOVAL BILL. 


(Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. Hozier, Mr. 
Mowbray.) 


[BILt 110.] sECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’ 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he had no objection to the Bill, if 
its object were expreased in the title; 
but a word or two of explanation was 
desirable. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, the 
object of the Bill was to remove a 
technical objection which disqualified 
occupiers who were obliged under some 
contract of service to temporarily leave 
their houses. This disqualification at- 
tached to many persons, soldiers, sailors, 
and others, by reason of their being 
obliged to break the continuous occupa- 
tion of their premises. This disquali- 
fication was removed in the ease of 
policemen by the Act of last Session, 
and he wished to extend the removal to 
others who might suffer from this merely 
technical disqualification. He proposed, 
by the Bill, that those persons who other- 
wise would have a vote should have it 
if absent not more than four months. 
He asked the House to allow the Bill 
to be read a second time, for he helieved 
it was a perfectly reasonable measure, 
enabling those who were qualified in 
every other respect, but who were barred 
from voting by the technical disqualifi- 
cation of a compulsory absence. He 
assured hon. Members opposite it had no 
sort of sinister object; it simply removed 
a legal, a techncially legel, objection 


OCCUPIERS’ 


which at present affected many railway 
servants, domestic servants, clerks, and 
others. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, it was obvious that the Bill 
required some little discussion, and he 
must object to the second reading being 
taken at that time. 


The Motion being opposed, the De- 
bate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 
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GRANT OF SUPPLIES. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he was not aware 
whether there was any objection to the 
Motion he was about to make. It had 
met with the concurrence and approval 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and he 
asked the House to accept the prin- 
ciple that a Select Committee should 
inquire into the procedure by which the 
House granted annual Supplies. The 
House would have observed that the 
Rule which he had set down with re- 
ference to improving the mode of pro- 
cedure in this respect was not moved by 
himself, and he did not propose it, for 
the reason that there was a general feel- 
ing on both sides of the House that be- 
fore any further alteration was made in 
reference to the procedure of Supply, a 
careful, full, and independent examina- 
tion should be made into the system by 
a Select Committee. He, therefore, 
proposed his Resolution, and had no 
doubt the House would take care the 
Members of the Committee should be 
well qualified to consider the subject. 
There could be no doubt in the minds of 
hon. Members that a system deemed so 
valuable in reference to Army Estimates, 
might well be extended to the Navy and 
Civil Service for saving expenditure and 
promoting efficiency. 

Motion.made, and Question, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the procedure by which the House 
annually grants the Supplies to Her Majesty,” 
—(HMr. Henry H. Fowler,) 


— put, and agreed to. 


CORONERS’ ELECTIONS BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That Leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the law relating to the election of Coro- 
ners,’’—(Mr. Wootton Isaacson.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, did the Bill apply to Ireland ? 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) said, he stated last 
Session, in answer to the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, he was perfectly 
willing the Bill should extend to Ireland. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) : I object 
to it. 
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The Motion being opposed, the Debate 
stood adjourned. ; 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL, 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That Leave be given to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the rating of Here- 
ditaments containing Machinery.”—(Sir W, 
Houldsworth.) 

Sir WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.) said, perhaps he 
might be allowed to explain that this 
Bill did not extend to Ireland. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) objected. 


The Motion being opposed, the De- 
bate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) AOT 
(1886) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Clark, Bill to alter and 
amend the thirty-fourth section of “ The 
Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1886,” 
ordered to be brought in by Dr. Clark, Colonel 
Malcolm, Mr. Mackintosh, Dr. M‘Donald, Mr. 
Angus Sutherland, and Mr. Lyell. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 162.] 


House adjourned at Ten Minutes 
after Twelve o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 9th March, 1888. 





MINUTES.] — Setecr Commrrrez — Debates 
and Proceedings in Parliament, appointed. 
Punic Birts— First Reading — Statute Law 

Revision * (35). 
Second Reading—Pluralities Acts Amendment 
Act, 1885, Amendment ® (26). 
Committee—Lunacy Acts Amendment (22). 
Third Reading—County Courts Consolidation * 
(5), and passed, 


HITCHIN FREE SCHOOL. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Eart BEAUCHAMP, in rising to 
move— 


‘‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to withhold 
her assent from a scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners, laid before this House on February 
20, relating to the Hitchin Free School,” 


said, that their Lordships on more than 
one occasion had agreed to Addresses 
praying Her Majesty to withhold her 
consent from schemes of the Charity - 








687° Hitchin 
Commissioners, and the scheme to which 
he was about to call their Lordships’ 
attention equalled in objectionable 
matter if it did not exceed some of the 
schemes which had been withdrawn. It 
was ascheme for transforming an en- 
dowed free school at Hitchin into a 
grammar school for the middle classes, 
and he contended that in doing so the 
Charity Commissioners, if they were 
not exceeding their legal powers, were 
at least departing from the instructions 
given to them by Parliament. The 
powers of the Charity Commissioners in 
these matters were regulated by Acts of 
Parliament passed in 1869 and 1873, by 
which it was provided that in dealing 
with charities of this kind the Commis- 
sioners were to have due regard for the 
interests of the class of persons for the 
benefit of whom the charity was en- 
dowed. This school was founded in 
1639, and received further subsequent 
endowments from other sources, and 
continued in that foundation until 1828. 
In the original endowment no limita- 
tion was made to the children of the 
poor; but to contemporary endowment 
given by friends of the founder, an 
express reservation was attached that 
the benefit of them should be given to 
the children of the poor. In 1828 the 
trustees appeared to have taken a very 
singular course. They made an order 
dismissing all the free boys from the 
echool, and that no boy should be ad- 
mitted on the foundation who was not 
the son of a respectable tradesman in 
Hitchin or in a similar rank of life. By 
this order the trustees admitted that up 
to that time the benefit of the school had 
been retained by the r. There was 
no doubt that that action of the trustees 
was indefensible. If it were justifiable 
there would have been no necessity for 
him to address their Lordships. It 
might be said that the word ‘‘ poor” 
was a word of art, and meant something 
more than was conveyed by the ordinary 
acoeptation of the term, but no artificial 
meaning could be given to the word in 
this case, seeing that poor people in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term had 
enjoyed the benefits of this school from 
its foundation. If the endowments had 
been given subsequently to the action 
of the trustees in 1828, the action of the 
Charity Commissioners would be justi- 
fied. It was sometimes said that the 
Act of 1870 rendered endowments of 


Earl Beauchamp 
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this kind aang tc | for the education 
of the poor, and that therefore they 
might be turned to any useful purpose 
that Parliament might approve ; but the 
contention of those who were favourable 
to the passing of the Act of 1870 was 
that their object was not in any way to 
supplant, but to supplement, the educa- 
tional system. Again, it might be said, 
and said with truth, that Hitchin was 
sufficiently provided with schools for the 
children of the poor, seeing that there 
were voluntary schools for no less than 
1,900 children, and that the average 
attendance was 1,229. This scheme 
was decidedly unpopular. In May, 
1885, a public meeting was held, at 
which it was proposed by one of the 
trustees, and carried unanimously, that 
the trustees should be requested to re- 
open the free school as soon as practi- 
cable, and that the course of instruction 
should be arranged to suit the require- 
ments of the times. Was this scheme 
suited to the requirements of the times ? 
He thought that if their Lordships 
would look carefully into it they would 
come to the conclusion that it was not. 
By section 40 of the scheme the endow- 
ment was to be converted into an insti- 
tution where boys were to be boarded 
whose parents could pay £45 a-year for 
board, together with fees of from £6 to 
£12 a-year for tuition. Oould it be 
contended that such fees could be 
within the reach of the poor? The 
curriculum might mean anything or 
nothing, but it appeared to be quite 
unsuited to the education of the 
children of the poor. He was not 
disposed to deny to the children of any 
class the fullest access to a higher edu- 
cation, and he should be glad to see 
some scheme by which clever boys couid 
gradually rise from one school to another, 
and if they distinguished themselves, 
could go to a University and enter the 
learned professions. But he did think it 
extremely inadvisable to give to the 
children of the poor generally an edu- 
cation which was wholly unsuited to 
assist them in their after life. It would 
not help them in the least to gain their 
own livelihood ; but would merely add 
to the number of boys whose highest 
ambition it was to become clerks instead 
of devoting themselves to more useful 
occupations. Hitherto too much atten- 
tion had been paid to the literary branch 





of education instead of to that training 
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which would fit boys for their subse- 
quent trades and pursuits. One-half of 
this endowment was to go for the 
benefit of girls; but there was already 
in Hitchin a considerable foundation 
for the benefit of girls. This scheme 
really made no provision for the poor, 
save by the creation of a few scholar- 
ships and the provision of a few free 
admissions to the grammar school. It 
was, however, an exceedingly costly 
scheme ; and for the purpose of makin 
up the necessary funds it was intend 
to obtain assistance from the charity 
known as that of John Rand. The evi- 
dence taken before the Commission on 
Elementary Education emphasized two 
points — namely, the great want of 
evening schools and of education in 
handicraft and agricultural industry. 
Such education would be of immense 
value to the children of the poor in after 
life. The object of the founder of John 
Rand’s charity was that boys and girls 
should be fitted out for trade and ser- 
vice. Why not respect that object, and 
provide a school for technical educa- 
tion; or why not establish continuation 
schools, where the knowledge uired 
in the elementary schools might be de- 
veloped? The art of agriculture, in- 
cluding all matters appertaining to the 
dairy, might be taught with much ad- 
vantage ; and it was worth noting that 
there were premises ready to hand, the 
trustees of the Hitchin charity having 
kept their buildings in repair. He might 
be told that it was now too late to inter- 
fere with the proposed scheme, others 
of a similar nature having already been 
adopted. He admitted that it was pos- 
sible that some objectionable schemes 
had been overlooked by their Lordships ; 
but the fact that in the past they had 
neglected to examine schemes as rigor- 
ously as they ought surely afforded no 
excuse for fresh negligence. He there- 
fore asked their Lordshi s to send the 
scheme back, and ask the Commissioners 
to provide another and more suitable to 
the wants of the children of Hitchin, and 
more in accordance with the wishes of the 
founder. He concluded by moving 
the Resolution which stood in his 
name. 

Moved, ‘‘ That an humble address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty preying Her Majesty to 
withhold her assent from a scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners laid before this House 
on 20th Fe relating to the Hitchin Free 
School.” —(The Earl Beauchamp.) 
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Tut LORD PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
that his noble Friend had stated much 
which he did not dispute, but omitted 
much which was material tothe issue, and 
as to the education to be given he had 
omitted to state that the governors under 
the scheme, to whom much was left to be 
done, would be able to do what the 
locality might require. The noble Earl 
was opposed apparently to the whole 
system recommended by the Endowed 
Schocl Commissioners and the Charity 
Commissioners, and approved by the 
Committee of the House of Oommons, 
which made an exhaustive inquiry and 
reported last year. He might quote 
largely from that report, but it expressed 
the opinion that the mode adopted by 
the Charity Commissioners for giving 
to the poor through scholarships and 
exhibitions a higher education than 
they could otherwise attain was bene- 
ficial to the poor. At Hitchin there were 
admirable elementary schools which had 
been rivals of the school to which the 
noble Earl had drawn attention, and so 
severely did that school suffer from the 
competition that it did not fulfil its 
object, pupils failed, and in 1876 it was 
found necessary to close it. The school 
was originally founded for the use of the 
children of the — of Hitchin, not 
one word being said as to its being a 
foundation for the poor. Indeed, the 
character of the education prescribed 
was not at all adapted to the poor. 
The terms used implied a Grammar 
School. Subsequent benefactors, it was 
true, had said that poor children were to 
have the benefit of their endowments; 
but such stipulations could not alter the 
nature of the original foundation. The 
school did not prosper; in 1828 a great 
change was made in connection with it, 
not a proper one in itself, but under 
that scheme scholars dwindled away, 
and at one time there were only seven, 
at another 13, and in 1876 it was finally 
closed, the schoolmaster being pensioned 
off. Something had been said as to the 
excellence of the buildings; but there 
was only one small school room without 
a separate class-room, and the master’s 
house had been reported upon by the 
Inspector as wholly unfit for its purpose. 
It might be supposed that the people 
of Hitchin were in a state of alarm at 
the prospect of the scheme coming into 
operation, whereas they had subseribed 
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£3,000 in order to start the pro 
school on the foundation. ges 
pled they were relieved of the re- 
igious question in this controversy, but 
still it was behind much of the opposi- 
tion to the schemes. In Holwell there 
were only 187 persons, and the arrange- 
ments pre by the schemes had the 
approval of the Governors of the Charity, 
as was shown by a letter approving all 
but the religious portion of the scheme 
which could not be changed. Measures 
could be taken under the scheme to pro- 
mote technical education if that course 
was found to be desirable. As to the 
education of girls, one foundation was 
for ‘‘children,’’ which would mean both 
boys and girls, and in the other both 
were mentioned. Elementary education 
was amply provided for; and as these 
schemes supplied other requirements in 
a manner agreeable to the population, 
he hoped their Lordships would not sup- 
port the Motion. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON said, that 
he had been asked to present a Peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of Hitchin in 
favour of the scheme. Hitchin was a 
town with a population of 9,000, and, 
therefore, it had a claim to be provided 
with good secondary education. The 
foundation was not a large one — not 
enough to establish an efficient grammar 
school, and, therefore, money had been 
subscribed to carry out the proposed 
scheme, but might not be forthcoming 
for any other plan. Trinity College, 
Oambridge, which was the patron of the 
living, had subscribed £300. According 
to his experience in similar cases, 
scholarships such as were proposed in 
this scheme formed a wibeoe link be- 
tween the elementary and secondary 
schools and were of great valve to the 
working classes. 


On Question, resolved in the negative. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 22.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 to 19 inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Lunatics in workhouses. 
48 & 49 Vict. c. 52. Form 10). 


Lorpv DORMER, in moving an 
Amendment for the purpose of compel- 


Viseount Cranbrook 
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ling the workhouse authorities to pro- 
vide sufficient and proper accommoda- 
tion for pauper lunatics, said, the 
borough and county asylums in Eng- 
land and Wales were practically full, 
and as the number of lunatics was in- 
creasing at the average rate of 1,300 
er year, it was proposed to send harm- 
ess cases which were now in the asylums 
to the workhouses, and his object in 
moving the Amendment was to save the 
inhabitants of the workhouses the dis- 
comfort and degradation of having to 
live in association with lunatics. 


Amendment moved, in page 12, line 
26, leave out from (‘‘lunatics,’’) to the 
end of Sub-seotion (c).— (Zhe Lord 
Dormer.) 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, he thought the Amend- 
ment was unnecessary, and therefore 


opposed it. 
Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 21 to 33 inclusive, agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lord 
HerscueEtt, the following Clause was 
agreed to, and inserted after Olause $3 :— 


**33a. The notice by section nineteen of the 
Lunacy Act, 1853, required to be sent upon the 
recovery of a patient, shall state that unless 
the patient is removed within seven days from 
the date of the notice he will be discharged. 
If the patient is not removed within seven 
days from the date of the notice he shall 
2, forthwith discharged without further 
order.’ 


Clauses 34 to 57, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 58 (Power to enlarge asylums 
in order to provide accommodation for 
private patients). 

Lorp DORMER moved an Amend- 
ment with the object of giving to the 
Local Authority power to build a hospital 
or asylum for private patients, and 
restricting the powers of enlarging, 
granted by this clause, to those asylums 
which have not accommodation for 
more than 400 patients. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 35, line 2, after (‘‘ Secretary of 
pe insert (‘‘may erect an asylum or 
hospital for private patients, or if the county 
or borough asylum does not contain accommo- 
dation for more than four hundred patients ’’) ; 
and in line 6, after (‘‘all’’) insert (“* new build- 
ings or.””)—( Zhe Lord Dormer.) 
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Debates and 

Lorv HALSBURY said, he could not 
accept the Amendment. 

Amendment negatived. 

Claus¢ agreed to. 

Remaining Olauses and Schedules 
agreed to, 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zuesday next. 


VIVISEOTION. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in moving— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for Co mdence between the 
Home Office and the Society for the Protection 
of Animals from Vivisection in reference to 
— recent instances of infringements of the 

aw, 

asked, Whether it would in future be a 
portion of the duties of the authorities 
at the Home Office to cause legal pro- 
ceedings to be instituted in similar 
cases? He had brought these cases 
before the House a few days ago, when 
the noble Lord who represented the 
Home Office was, unfortunately, not in 
his place. Inone case the operation was 
performed on a rabbit, but without 
anesthetics; and in the other case a 
number of animals were inoculated in 
the presence of a number of persons, and 
without anesthetics. The law had been 
distinctly contravened ; but upon the at- 
tention of the Home Secretary being 
drawn to the oases, he replied, in the 
one case, that the licence would be with- 
drawn, and in the other that so long a 
time had elapsed since the infringement 
of the law that he did not feel justified 
in instituting proceedings. Under these 
circumstances he desired to know, whe- 
ther in future, in cases brought to the 
attention of the Home Office, it would 
be deemed its duty to institute proceed- 
ings. 

Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Correspondence between the 
Home Office and the Society for the Protection 
of Animals from Vivisection in reference to 
two recent instances of infringements of the 
law.”—( The Viscount Sidmouth.) 


Eart BROWNLOW said, it certainly 
was a portion of the duties of the autho- 
rities at the Home Office to cause proceed- 
ings to be instituted in cases where the 
Vivisection Act had been infringed, and 
that duty had in the past been carefully 
discharged. This matter was brought 
before the House a short time ago by 
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the noble Viscount, when he himself was 
not in his place, and the Prime Minister 
then pointed out that no answer could be 
given as the Home Office did not know 
to what cases the noble Viscount re- 
ferred. Since then the noble Viscount 
had privately informed him upon this 
point ; and it appeared that the cases to 
which he referred were those of Dr. 
Hine and Professor Pemberley. Dr. 
Hine had a certificate, but clearly ex- 
ceeded the powers granted by the certi- 
ficate; and the Home Secretary, on 
having his attention called to the matter, 
withdrew the licence. Mr. Pemberley 
had not a certificate, and his explanation 
was that he was acting as the assistant of 
Dr. Robertson, who had. However, 
the infringement of the law was not dis- 
covered until the time of limitation had 
passed. There were extenuating circum- 
stances in both cases. Oases could be 
dealt with by the Home Office according 
to their circumstances, and it was not 
necessary on every occasion to take legal 
proceedings. The Government had no 
objection to lay the Correspondence 
asked for upon the Table. 


Motion agreed te. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill for further promoting the revision of 
the Statute Law by repealing superfluous ex- 
resssions of enactment, and enactments which 
ave ceased to be in force or have become un- 
nec —Was presented by The Lord Chan- 
cellor; read 1*. (No. 35.) 


SWEATING SYSTEM. 


Select Committee on; The Lords following 
were named of the Committee :— 


'L. Abp. Canterbury. L. Wi 
y: (E. Crawford and 


E. Derb 
E. Onslow. Batearres). 
V. Gordon, . Kenry, 
(B. Aberdeen). (E. Dunraven and 
L. Clinton, Mount-Eari). 
L. Clifford of Chud- L. Sandhurst. 
leigh. L. Rothschild. 
L. Foxford, L, Monkswell: 
(E. Limerick). L. Thring. 


The Committee to appoint their own Chair. 
man, 


DEBATES AND PROCEEDINGS IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


Message of the House of Commons of Yester- 
day on the subject of the publication of Debates 
and Proceedings in Parliament, considered (ac- 
cording to order). 


Then it was moved, ‘‘ That a Committee be 
appointed, to consist of Six Lords, to join with 
the Committee of the House of Commons as 
mentioned in the said Message, to inquire and — 
report as to the cost and method of the publica- 
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tion of the Debates and Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment.’’—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

The same was agreed to. 

A message sent to the Commons in answer to 
their Lary of Yesterday to inform them that 
this House has appointed a Committee to consist 
of Six Lords to join with the Committee of the 
Commons. 





House oy at a quarter past Six 
o'clock, till Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 9th March, 1888. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.] — New War Issvep — Jor 
Merthyr Tydvil, v. Charles Herbert James, 
esquire, Manor of Northstead. 

Surriy—considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[March’ 8] reported. 

Pustic Bris —. Resolutions in Committee — 
National Debt Acts; Parliamentary Under 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(Salary, &c.]—nr.p. 

one) Reading — Rating of Machinery* 

163. 

Second Reading—East India (Purchase and 

Construction of Railways) * [143]. 


QUESTIONS. 


——— 9 
PIERS AND HARBOURS (1IRELAND)— 
BALLYCOTTON PIER. 

Dr. TANNER (Oork Oo., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Bally- 
cotton Pier is about being handed over 
by the Board of Works, as completed, 
to the Grand Jury of County Cork; 
whether the portion of the old pier 
which has been so often complained of, and 
which it was promised should be re- 
moved, has not been touched, and still 
remains a source of impediment and 
danger to all fishing vessels enterin 
the harbour ; whether the rubble, whic 
it was stipulated should be dredged, 
has been removed; what were the ori- 
ginal specifications contracted for; and, 
whether the Board of Works are satis- 
fied with the execution of the work ? The 
hon. Gentleman also asked, Whether 
a competent engineer will be sent down 
to inspect the Ballyeotton Pier; whether 
a request to that effect having beon 
made by the local Catholic clergyman, 
the Rev. M. P. Norris, ‘at the request of 
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the Ballycotton fishermen, to the Board 
of Works, an answer was given, saying 
that Mr. Keating would be sent down to 
ins the work ; whether Father Norris 
ealled attention to the fact that Mr. 
Keating was the engineer under whose 
superintendence the work was carried 
out, and, having regard to the unsatis- 
factory result, requested that an inde- 
pendent engineer might be sent, and 
whether the Board re to accede to 
the request; whether it is a fact that 
five boats have already been aground 
on the rubble which has accumulated in 
the course of construction of the pier ; 
and, whether, in consequence of the said 
accumulation, where there was formerly 
a sandy bottom next the pier, with from 
four to 10 feet of water, there is at 
present only from one to five ? 

Tue SEURETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.) (who replied) said: The 
Ballycotton Pier has been handed over 
to the Grand Jury for maintenance in 
the usual way. I am informed that the 
remains of the old pier have been re- 
moved to the full depth recommended 
by the Fishery Commissioners, and that 
almost all the rubble has been removed, 
and the rest will be so. The original 
specifications contracted for were the 
building of a pier and breakwater, with 
a beacon, and the removal, if required, 
of a a of the old pier. The Board of 
Works are satisfied with the execution 
of the works; but, in accordance with 
the request of Father Norris, the chief 
engineer of the Board will visit the 
place shortly, and will observe the 
exact state of the works. The Board 
haveno information of any boats ground- 
ing; and as regards the depth along the 
pier, they state that for 245 feet out of 
285 feet the depth at low water ordinary 
spring tides varies from four feet to 12 
feet. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)—MUSSEL 
BEDS IN TIDAL WATERS. 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Lord Advocate, What in- 
quiries have been made by the Scotch 
Fishery Board as to the existence and 
extent of private rights in mussel beds 
in the tidal waters of Scotland; what 
inquiries have been made as to the 
nature of such rights ; what conclusions 
have been come to by the Fishery Board 
as to the best way of dealing with the 
mussel beds, and of enabling fishermen 














to obtain bait at reasonable rates ; and, 
what course does the Government in- 
tend to take this Session on the sub- 


eot ? 

. Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : In answer to 
the first and second Questions of the 
hon. Member, no inquiries have been 
made since the presentation to Parlia- 
ment of the Report on this subject last 
Session. The Fishery Board have come 
to no such eonclusions as are indicated 
in the third Question put by the hon. 
Member; but, as mentioned in their last 
Aunual Report, they have issued Regu- 
lations for the guidance of persons wish- 
ing to cultivate oyster and mussel beds, 
and are affording them every assistance 
and encouragement, The Government 
are fully aware of the importance of this 
subject, and of the difficulties which 
surround it; but are not, as at pre- 
sent advised, prepared to take any 
immediate action in the matter. 


THE MAGISTRACY (1RELAND)—*“ MR. 
BALFOUR AND THE RESIDENT 
MAGISTRATES.” 


Mr. MAO NEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secre to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been directed to a letter of Mr. W. 
T. Dennehy, which appeared in The 
Dublin Evening Telegraph of 3rd March, 
1888, entitled ‘““Mr. Balfour and the 
Resident Magistrates,” and to which the 
writer appends four extracts from The 
Irish Tomes, dated respectively 16th 
September, 1887, 17th September, 1887, 
19th October, 1887, and 22nd October, 
1887, each giving accounts of interviews 
and consultations between the Chief 
Secretary and Irish Magistrates, and 
the last-mentioned extract stating that 

“Colonel Turner, Captain Walsh, Resident 
Magistrate, and Mr. il Roche, Resident 
Magistrate, who have been in attendance on the 
Chief Secretary for the past two days at the 
Castle, have returned to their districts ;”’ 
whether any Minutes of these attend- 
ances of the Irish magistrates on the 
Chief Secretary have been preserved ; 
and, if so, whether he would have any 
objection to lay them upon the Table of 
the House; and, whether he adheres to 
his statement, that the Irish magistrates 
receive no orders from Dublin Castle, 
and act independently between the 
subject and the Crown 





Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I must 
adhere to what I have before said in 
auswer to the hon. Gentleman—namely, 
thatI do not feel called upon to give 
any account to the hon. Member of the 
interviews which in Dublin or elsewhere 
I may think it to hold in 
the conan of my duties as Chief 
Secretary. But I may inform him that 
I am always glad, so far as possible, to 
see any persons, magistrates or others, 
who are qualified to give me an accurate 
account of the state of the district in 
which they reside. If by his last para- 
graph he desires to imply that magis- 
trates receive from me, directly or 
indirectly, communications respecting 
pew in ies ee are chr 
judicial capacity, I can only regret that 
he should “hen permitted himself to 


make such an imputation u an 
honourable and upright body of men. 
Ma. T. M. H LY (Longford, N.) : 


As a matter of fact and history, will the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether these 
interviews took place or not ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I decline to 
ane anything to what I have already 
said. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL—COUNCIL OF LAW 
REPORTING, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
What annual saving would be effected 
by the Government Judicature Bill; is 
he aware of the strong feeling that 
exists as to the present defective state of 
legal reporting in Ireland; and, would 
there be any difficulty, out of the 
proposed saving, in finding funds to 

rovide for some record of important 
udgments, so that no case of great 
public professional interest should be 
omitted from the Law Reports, or have 
its report indefinitely delayed ? 

Taz SOLIOITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappgy) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The question of law reporting 
in Ireland is one in which I have taken 
a practical interest for many years. I 
am fully conscious of the fact that the 
funds at the disposal of the Council of 
Law Reporting did not enable us to 
maintain the Reports in the state of 
efficiency which we desired. Complaints, 
no doubt, have been made; but I do 
not think that they assumed the dimen- 
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sions su the Question. I am 
happy to state that the funds of the 
Council are now in a more prosperous 
condition; and I believe that it will be 
found that few, if any, cases of im- 
ce are now omitted from the 
eports. The ultimate annual saving 
roposed to be effected by the Supreme 
urt of Judicature (Ireland) Bill is 
estimated at over £11,000. There will, 
however, be no immediate saving; and 
I fear that there would be difficulty in 
giving practical effect to the suggestion 
of the hon. and learned Member. I 
should be exceedingly glad if a way 
were found. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
COURT OF THE RECORDER OF DUBLIN. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Has his attention been called to a letter, 
written by the Right honourable the 
Recorder of Dublin to the papers, press- 
ing for the necessity of some amendment 
in the law as to levying executions in his 
Court and the Oourt of Conscience, and 
pointing out the hardship to the poor of 
the present method of levying judgments 
for small debts, and will anything be 


done by Government to apply alegislative 


remedy to grievances thus judicially 
called attention to ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin 
University): My attention has been 
called to the letter referred to written by 
the learned Recorder of Dublin. I 
observe that a Bill has been introduced 
this Session dealing with the subject of 
executions for small debts. As soon as 
the Bill has been circulated, the Govern- 
ment will carefully consider its provisions 
in connection with the entire question. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—PENSION TO 
POLICE CONSTABLE 286 L. 

Mr. GENT-DAVIS (Lambeth, Ken- 
nington) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether Police 
Constable 285 L, who was injured whilst 
on duty, on the day of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee, in such a way as to have 
rendered him unfit for further service, 
would have been entitled, after having 
served for a period of 16 years and three 
months, to a yearly msion of 
£24 19s. 3d. if his case had been one of 
ordinary sickness; whether a Board of 
Superintendents sat to inquire into the 


Mr. Madden 
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Soqclay, that be chsald eoelbu's yearly 
iry, e receive & 

moe of £40 11s. 3d. under Para- 

graph 3 of the General Police Orders of 

26th December, 1873, which says— 

“Tnjuries received in the execution of duty 
partiall y incapacitating after 15 years 25-50ths 
of salary ;” 
whether such recommendation was 
ignored, after being endorsed by the 
Commissioners, and a pension of only 
£24 19s. 3d. granted ; and, whether he 
will re-consider the decision in the case, 
having regard to the special occasion on 
which the injuries were received, and to 
the fact that Her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to express Her thanks to the 
Metropolitan Police for their services on 
the day in question ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
ordinary pension to which he would have 
been entitled is correctly stated. The 
constable was injured while on duty on 
Jubilee Day. But the injury was an 
accidental one, and arose from a horse 
treading on his foot, the great toe of 
which was already permanently enlarged 
by gout. It is the case that the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Superinten- 
dents on the case was not adopted ; but 
the Board ignored the distinction be- 
tween accidental injuries and not acci- 
dental injuries, and thus erroneously 
applied to the constable a Rule not 
applicable to his case. I was unable, 
therefore, to adopt the recommendation, 
though endorsed by the Commissioners. 
I awarded to the constable the pension 
mentioned, which, though coinciding 
with the ordinary pension, was the 
highest pension that could lawfully be 
awarded under the Rules of the Force. 
I must decline to re-consider the deci- 
8100. 

Mr. GENT-DAVIS asked whether, 
the accident having taken place on an 
exceptional occasion, some other con- 
sideration ought not to have been given 
to the case ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that the 
question of superannuation allowance 
was governed by Rules from which he 
was not able to depart. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—EASTER 
VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT ALDER- 
SHOT. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
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If it is ———~ Volunteer wos Dag 
com i eir regiments to r- 
shotiat Raster have been refused officers’ 
quarters = Boy ag cot cma the 
necesary orders wi issued to prevent 
those officers having to find quarters in 
the oe) at a neyo distance 
from their regiment e8 

Tae SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
There is every desire to accommodate 
the Volunteers at Easter, both at Alder- 
shot and in other districts; but it is not 
possible to allot to them officers’ quarters 
unless there are quarters vacant. None 
which are available have been refused 
to them. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT—MEMORANDUM OF THE EDU- 
CATION DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) (for 
Sir Rrowarp Pacer) (Somerset, Wells), 
asked the Lord Advocate, If he will be 
good enough to lay upon the Table of 
the House a copy of a recent Memo- 
randum, by the Secretary to the Scotch 
Education Department, with reference 
to the Scotch Technical Education Act 
of last Session ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The Memo- 
randum was laid on the Table on Tues- 
day last. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL: Will it soon 
be printed ? 

. J. H. A. MAODONALD: It is 
printed. 


SCOTLAND—DISTURBANCES IN LEWIS 
—TRIAL OF THE PRISONERS, 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, If he will in- 
form the House of the amount of ex- 
pense incurred in bringing to Edinburgh 
for trial the four Lewis crofters declared 
not guilty of the charges against them 
in the Court of Justiciary on Monday 
last ; whether any assistance was given 
by the Crown to enable the prisoners to 
bring up witnesses for the rh mn ; and, 
what sum has been paid them to defray 
the cost of their journey home ? 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Maopowarp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The expenses 
of the four Lewis crofters referred to 
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were allowed coming to Edinburgh and 
ing home, and the of 
the witnesses for the defence were also 
allowed. If the hon, Member wishes 
to know the amount, I will tell him 
ivately; but it is not desirable to state 

it publicly. 

CAMERON asked a further 
Question with respect to the truth of a 
newspaper paragraph to the effect that 
one of the Crown witnesses, who had 
been brought to Edinburgh, had gone 
out of his mind in consequence of 
having been plied with drink by the 
person in charge of him ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I have 
no information upon the matter, except 
what I saw in a paragraph in the 
newspapers ; but I will inquire. 


ANNUAL FINANCE ACCOUNTS — 
PENSIONS FROM THE OONSOLI- 
DATED FUND. 

Mr. HANBURY einer: by the 
Secretary to the Treasury, ether it 
is the fact that, in the case of pensions 
and other items entered in the Annual 
Finance Accounts and charged on the 
Consolidated Fund, no account is pub- 
lished showing whether or not any par- 
ticular pension or other item has actually 
been paid from the Consolidated Fund ; 
whether it is the fact that the unexpended 
balance is stated in one sum without 


specifying the items of such balance, 
making it difficult to ascertain whether 


ension has or has not 
been paid; and, whether he proposes 
to alter the existing system, with a view 
to affording public proof that the moneys 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund for 
a particular object are actually expended 
upon that object ? 

Tuz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): It is true that the Finance 
Accounts, as published, do not show 
whether any particular pension or other 
item charged on the Consolidated Fund 
has actually been paid. The unex- 
pended balance is stated in one sum in 
the Comptroller and Auditor General’s 
Report on the abstract account of the 
Consolidated Fund. I think it would 
be desirable to give details of the items 
which make up the amount surrendered 
to the Exchequer in respect of over 
issues from the Consolidated Fund ; and 
will see if it is possible to do this in the 
next issue of the Finance Accounts. 


any particular 
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THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL (ENG- 
LAND AND WALES) — THE METRO- 
POLIS. 


Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether the Local 
Government Bill will in any way affect 
the Metropolis; and, if so, how? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rironte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
afraid I must ask my hon. Friend to 
allow me to answer the Question when 


I introduce the Bill. 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
(for Mr. J. W. Barctay) (Forfarshire) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill is applicable to all burghs of 4,000 
population ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): My hon. Friend 
will find the particulars of the applica- 
tion of the Bill to burghs in Scotland 
in Schedule 5, and in Schedule 2 the 
burghs as to which existing local Police 
- or parts of them are saved by the 

ill. 


LOTTERIES—THE GLADSTONE RADI- 
OAL CLUB. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to an announcement that a 
number of prizes will be drawn for on 
the 27th of March, at the Gladstone 
Radical Club, Baroness Road, Hackney 
Road, and that all persons purchasing 
tickots for two concerts to be given there 
for the benefit of Mr. W. O. Kilbey, the 
Vice President, will have the right to 
draw for such prizes; whether this dis- 
tribution of prizes is illegal; and, if so, 
whether he will take steps to prevent it ; 
and, whether, having regard to the 
fact that three of the prizes consist of a 
box of cigars, half-a-dozen cigars, anda 
packet of cigars respectively, he will 
cause inquiries to be made as to whether 
the persons responsible for the conduct 
of the Gladstone Radical Olub are in the 
habit of selling cigars to persons net 
being members thereof, without having 
taken out any licence for the pur- 


pose? 
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Taz SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, Sir; 
my attention has called to this 
matter, and I have brought the an- 
nouncement of the proposed lottery to 
the notice of the Public Prosecutor. 
With regard to the last paragraph of 
the Question, I have called the attention 
of the Board of Inland Revenue to the 
matter. 


POST OFFICE—BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
POSTAGE RATES FROM SHANGHAI. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Postmaster General, 
How the German and French Post 
Offices can carry letters from Shanghai 
to London for 24d4., while it does not 
ay the British Post Office to do so for 
ess than 5d.; has he inquired what pro- 
portion the British An bears to the 
French and German trade with Shang- 
hai; would it be possible to get a Return 
of the cost of the maintenance of each 
Post Office, and the amount paid in 
postage at Shanghai at the British, the 

rench, and the German Post Offices; 
and, if not, can he give the amount re- 
eeived for stamps at the English Post 
Office at Shanghai, and the salary paid 
to the staff there ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University), 
in reply, said, he had fully answered 
this Question some time ago. The 
French and German Post Offices had 
the option of levying, or not levying, 
additional postage on sea-borne letters. 
He did not see what useful purpose 
would be served by inquiring as to the 
latter part of the Question. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT—CONVERSION 
OF THE THREE PER CENTS. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether the option to 
exchange the existing Three Per Cents 
for an equivalent amount of Local 
Loans Stock was open to all fund- 
holders ; and, if not, to whom was such 
option given ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortaz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gosonen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, that 
he proposed, either when he made his 
Financial Statement, or on another op- 
portunity, to explain fully the manner 
in which the Local Loans Stock had 
been dealt with. 
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IRELAND—DESTITUTION IN TH 
ARRAN ISLANDS. 

Mz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to a letter 
in The Freeman's Journal of the 8th of 
March from the Rev. M. O’Donohue, 
parish priest, with respect to the great 
destitution in the Arran Isles; and, 
what steps are the Government taking 
with a view of relieving the exceptional 
distress there ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I know 
nothing about the letter to which the 
hon. Member refers; but I have taken 
care to make myself acquainted with the 
condition of the Arran Islands. The 
duty of relieving destitution rests with 
the Local Authorities, and not with the 
Government; nor should it be under- 
taken under any circumstances by the 
Government, except with the greatest 
caution. I propose, however, to supply, 
under careful supervision, seed potatoes 
to those who really require it in the 
Islands; and as this, if done at all, must 
be done without delay, I have ventured, 
with the sanction of the Chancellor of 
the Exehequer, to anticipate the ap- 
proval of Parliament. I trust that the 
course will not be of ultimate injury to 
the Islanders; although anyone who 
studies the history of destitution in the 
West of Ireland may well doubt whether 
the charity, public or private, by which 
it has been sought to relieve it, has pro- 
duced, on the whole, a balance of good 
or of evil. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, if the Chief Secretary would in- 
form the House, when applying for this 
money,as to how many thousands of 
pounds in rent those people on the Arran 
islands had paid within the last five 
years ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
not as yet consulted with his right hon. 
Friend as to the exact form in which 
Parliament would be asked for this 
grant. He did not think the informa- 
tion required was necessary. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked, if the right hon. Gentleman would 
apply the same principle to the desti- 
tution of the people of the Western 
Hebrides? Perhaps the right hon. 
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Gentleman would consult with the Lord 
Advocate upon the point. 


[No reply. } 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 


In reply to Mr. T: W. Rvussex 
(Tyrone, 8.), 

Tar CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.) said, the nomination of the Select 
Committee on this subject had been post- 

ned at the request of hon. Gentlemen 
Glow the Gangway opposite. He had 


not consulted those hon. Gentlemen as to 
when it would be convenient to nominate 
the Committee; but he hoped to do so 
in a few days. 


THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR OF 
GERMANY. 


Tue FIRST LORD or ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I think it right, Sir, to 
inform the House that Her Majesty’s 
Government have received a despatch 
from Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin, announcing the death of His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Ger- 
many. I make this announcement, Sir, 
to the House, feeling that it is one which 
deeply interests this House; and I am 
sure, Sir, the House and the country will 
join in the sorrow which has afflicted the 
whole people of Germany—our allies and 
our friends. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT(Derby): 
In the absence, Sir, of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian, I 
have only to express the entire !eoncur- 
rence of this side of the House jin the 
sentiments expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
-——o — 
NATIONAL DEBT ACTS. 
' COMMITTEE. 
Considered in the Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Mr. Courtney, I can 
assure this Committee that it is no com- 
mon expression of Parliamentary tradi- 
tion when I say I rise to submit certain 
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Resolutions under a grave sense of re- 
sponsibility. Whether we look at the 
magnitude of theinterestsinvolved or the 
effect upon the credit of the country of 
the failure or success of any attempts to 
deal with the National Debt —everyone 
who makes proposals with regard to the 
Debt must feel that he must make ont a 
strong case for the action he proposes to 
take before he is justified in disturbing 
the markets or credit of the country. I 
feel sure that I shall be able in the pre- 
sent case to prove that Her Majesty’s 
Government have scarcely any option, 
but that they are compelled to take the 
course I am about to take. I believe 
that the measures we propose, if we are 
successful in passing them through this 
House, will tend materially to lighten 
the burdens of the country, to raise its 
credit, and to increase its resources. By 
a strange historical coincidence, if it had 
been possible to make this Motion 
yesterday, it would have been the exact 
day—namely, the 8th of March—when 
Mr. Goulburn, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer under Sir Robert Peel, pro- 
posed a large and most successful scheme 
of conversion 44 years ago. He pro- 
oe that conversion on the 8th of 

arch, and on the 22nd of March his 

roposals received the final assent of the 

egislature. I presume there is no 
one in this House, except the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), who was at the 
time a Member of Sir Robert Peel’s Go- 
vernment, who has a personal recollec- 
tion of that great measure. Any hon. 
Member who wishes to master these 
matters should not fail to read the 
speech which Mr. Goulburn made on 
that occasion. If I did no more than 
repeat the speech almost verbatim to 
this House, I should make out the 
ease for the course I propose to ask the 
Committee to follow. Mr. Goulburn 
rested the expediency of conversion 
upon the following four considerations— 
(1) the general expectation of the coun- 
try ; (2) the amount of capital seeking 
investment and the general fall in the 
rate of interest ; (3) the strong position 
of the Revenue; and (4) the manage- 
able proportions of the Floating Debt. 
If I could follow his reasoning through 
every one of these motives, I should prove 
to the Committee that if the motives for 
a large measure of conversion existed 
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then, they are equally strong, if not 
stronger, at the present moment. [ 
have said that Mr. Goulburn rested his 
proposals, in the first place, on the 
general expectations of the people. I 
do not know, and I have no means of 
ascertaining, how far the general ex- 
pectations of the public now corre- 
spond to the expectations entertained 
in 1844, but I may look to the facts to 
see how far general expectations have 
been translated into the operations of 
the market. If I may say it, no one can 
have observed the general tone of pub- 
lic opinion without noticing that there is 
a universal feeling that the time for a 
scheme of conversion, and a bold scheme 
of conversion, has arrived. There is 
no better test of general expectation 
with regard to a scheme of conversion 
than the contrast which may be pre- 
sented in the prices of Stock equal in 
security, but different as regards the 
terms under which they are redeemable. 
Take Stocks of equal value. It will 
always be found that in proportion as 
such Stocks stand in danger of being 
redeemed at par they enjoy a lower 
rate of interest. If you contrast at any 
time the value of the Stocks which are 
redeemable with those that are not re- 
deemable, you will find a certain test of 
the expectation of the public with regard 
to the conversion of the former class of 
securities. Now, in Mr. Goulburn’s 
time the irredeemable Consols had risen 
from 914 in 1836 to 98} on the 8th 
of March, 1844. At the same time 
Three-and-a-Halfs, which were redeem- 
able, had risen only from 99 to 1013. 
Precisely the same contrast, only more 
marked, is observable to-day between 
the great rise in irredeemable and the 
comparatively small rise in redeemable 
Stocks. In 1880 Two-and-a-Half per 
Cents stood at 80, and in 1888 (8th of 
March) they stood at 96, a vise of 16 per 
cent. Consols in 1880 stood at 97%, and 
rose to 102 in 1888, a rise of only 43 
per cent. Thus irredeemable Stock has 
risen 16 per cent, while the other has 
risen no more than 4% percent. The 
second ground upon which Mr. Goulburn 
relied was the large amount of capital 
seeking investment and the high price 
of sound securities. When I look around 
me now, I would invite hon. Members to 
consider if weare not also in a position to 
say that there is an immense amount of 
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capital seeking investment, and that the 
price of sound securities has risen to an 
extreme extent. Other sound securities 
have been passing Government securities 
in the race, because Government securi- 
ties have ever hanging over them the 
fear that they may be converted at any 
moment, while other securities enjoy an 
immunity from this danger. And the 
country has been in this position—that 
we have neither been able to gain the 
advantage of a reduction in the rate 
of interest, nor, on the other hand, have 
we been able to enjoy the benefit of 
a rise in the price of Consols because of 
the fear of conversion—a fear which has 
continued from year to year without 
coming to anything, to the detriment 
of the taxpayers of the country. If the 
opportunities for investment are more 
numerous now than they were in Mr. 
Goulburn’s time, at the same time the 
amount of capital seeking investment is 
also far vaster at the present day. I 
call the attention of the Committee 
to some figures which will give evidence 
—conclusive evidence—of the rise in the 
price of the best Stocks. I will take 10 
years. Metropolitan Three and a-Half 
per Cent Debenture Stock stood in March, 
1879, at 102; in March, 1888, it stands 
at 112—a rise of 10 per cent. Great 
Western Four per Cent Debentures in 
the same period has risen from 105 to 
129, or 24 per cent; North-Western 
Four per Cent Debentures have risen 
from 107 to 130, or 23 per cent; Mid- 
land from 105 to 129, or 24 per cent. 
It will be seen that the debentures of 
these three great Railway Companies 
have risen in 10 years 24, 23, and 24 
per cent respectively, showing a greater 
demand for safe investments. What 
during that time has been the fate of 
Consols, which represent the credit of 
the country? They have risen from 
96% to 1028—only 6 per cent. The 
country, therefore, has not had an equal 
advantage from the increase of capital 
seeking investment, and the general 





reduction of interest which has taken | 


place. What was the third point on 
which Mr. Goulburn insisted? He 
pointed to the low rate of interest on 
the Floating Debt. Mr. Goulburn’s case 
was extremely strong when he spoke. 
Exchequer Bills were giving to the 
holders only £2 4. Od. per cent. I am 
now able to borrow for the nation on 
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Troasury Bills for six months at the 
rate of £1 12s. 7d. per annum—an 
extremely low rate of interest. With 
regard, then, to the Floating Debt, 
if in Mr. Goulburn’s time he thought 
it manageable, it is still more man- 
ageable now. We have to deal with 
even more favourable conditions at 
the present time, and also with more 
manageable amounts. In his time 
the Floating Debt, represented by Ex- 
chequer Bills, stood at £18,500,000. 
Our Floating Debt, represented by Ex- 
chequer and Treasury Bills, is under 
£14,000,000 at the present moment, So 
we stand in a better position than did 
Sir Robert Peel’s Government in 1844. 
Mr. Goulburn spoke, further, of the 
position of the Revenue at that time, 
pointing out how it had increased 
and showed a more satisfactory con- 
dition than had existed for some years 
before. Again, I am able to say, 
though I will certainly not anticipate 
any declarations which it may be my 
duty to make when I have the honour 
to propose the Budget, that there is ~ 
every evidence that our Revenue cer- 
tainly stands, relatively to our Expendi- 
ture, in as good if not a better posi- 
tion than when Mr. Goulburn proposed 
his successful conversion, and with 
regard to the balances at our command 
they will, I trust, prove extremely 
strong. Every indication I have at 
present shows that the balances with 
which we shall be able to face any 
financial operation which may be neces- 
sary will be such as will be creditable to 
the resources of the country, and form a 
firm foundation for carrying out the 
proposals which I shall have the honour 
to submit. In one respect I will admit 
that I am not so favourably situated now 
as was the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel in 1844. No doubt there is not 
now the same serenity in the political 
atmosphere of the foreign world ; there 
is not the same confidence in the con- 
tinued absence of disturbing causes. 
But, on the other hand, I think that 
if in these days we were to wait until 
causes of apprehension were entirely 
removed, until universal disarmament 
had lulled us into an absolute sense of 
confidence in prolonged and certain 
peace, it would be long before any Go- 
vernment could try to lighten the burden 
which the interest of the Debt imposes 
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on this country. I am weighing every 
word I say. I have no fear that the 
success of my plan will be compromised 
by any foreign complications; and 
believe the Government ought to feel 
less anxiety on this score at the pre- 
sent moment than might have been 
the case a month or two ago. And 
now, Sir, having explained the con- 
ditions which I believe to be favourable 
to conversion, I feel relieved, as Mr. 
Goulburn felt relieved, from dwelling 
upon the duty of the Government to 
deal with the matter if the conditions 
are favourable. We cannot be content 
to seo the credit of the country, as ex- 
pressed in the price of its securities, 
kept down by that fear of conversion to 
which I have alluded. Surely, we ought 
to endeavour to see whether we cannot 
remove this incubus on the credit of 
the country and let our Stocks rise in 
the same manner in which the Stocks of 
other countries have risen. It will be 
seen—and I can quote figures to that 
. effect—that while Consols, the historical 
Stock of this country, the champicn 
Stock of the world, if I may use the 
phrase, used to have a proud pre-emi- 
nence over all other Stocks, they have 
been severely pressed in competition by 
the Stocks of other countries, from the 
fact that the latter were not in ihe 
position in which we have been — 
namely, hampered by enormous diffi- 
culties in dealing with their Stocks. We 
have seen that these Stocks have risen 
in an infinitely greater proportion 
than the Stocks of the richest country 
in the world, whose credit ought cer- 
tainly to progress proportionately to 
that of any other country. Here 
are some figures as regards other 
States. An investor in the Stocks of the 
United States—which is, I, however, 
frankly admit, an entirely abnormal 
case—in 1867, 20 years ago, used to 
receive £8 12s. 8d. interest on his capi- 
tal. In 1887 he received £3 1s. 64d. 
Now I take tho case of an investor in 
the Stocks of steady-going, peaceful, and 
consistently solvent States. Twenty 
years ago, an investor in Dutch Stock 
received £4 11s. per cent for his money ; 
in 1887 he received £3 8s., a fallin inte- 
rest of £1 3s. An investor in Swedish 
Stock received 20 years ago £5 3s. He 
now receives £3 17s., a difference of 
£1 6s. An investor in Consols, on the 
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other hand, received 20 years a 
£3 4s. He now receives £2 19s., a fall 
of only about 5s. I merely dwell on 


I| these figures to show that we have not 


had the advantage of the reduction in 
the rate of interest which has been 
enjoyed by almost all other States. Our 
Colonies and Dependencies have had 
greatly the better of us in this respect. 
In Indian Stocks the fall during the 
last 20 years has been 17s. An in- 
vestor in Canadian Stock used to re- 
ceive £5 17s. 8d. Last year he re- 
ceived £3 14s. 7d., a fall of £2 3s. 1d. 
An investor in New South Wales 
Stock received formerly £5 10s. He 
now receives £3 13s. 9¢., a fall of 
£1 16s. 3d. I will not press this argu- 
ment any further; but what I wish to 
point out is this—and here I trust I 
may have the assent of the Committeé 
—that the investors in almost every 
kind of security have had to accept the 
fact that the rate of interest is falling, 
and must now be content with a smaller 
income from their capital than they 
enjoyed before. They have had to 
bow to the inexorable logic of facts, 
and if now the Government propose to 
reduce the income of the holders of Go- 
vernment securities, they are simply 
giving effect to natural causes which 
have operated on every other kind of 
security. They are only putting the 
holders of Consols in the same posi- 
tion as the holders of other securities. 
In consequence of capital ceasing to 
command the same rate of interest 
which it used to command, investors 
in Consols have to make a certain 
sacrifice of income—a sacrifice which 
the State is bound to claim, as other 
States have done in the interest of 
the taxpayers of the country, and in 
the interest of those who wish to see the 
burdens of the people lightened. Mr. 
Courtney, I have endeavoured to prove 
that it is the duty of the Government 
to tackle this question, and I have 
endeavoured to prove the favourable 
circumstances which surround us for 
carrying out that which we believe to 
be our duty. And now I wish to call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
precedents which we have in this matter, 
and, technical as the subject is, I trust 
that I shall not weary the Committee if 
I point out to them what our forefathers 
have done in this direction, and what 
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we may learn from the examples which 
they have set us. There have been, I 
think, four or five success{ul conversions 
in the history of the last 60 years. In 
1822 Mr. Vansittart, the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, converted Navy and 
other Five per Cents, amounting on the 
whole —TI call the attention of the 
Committse to the magnitude of the 
sums dealt with in those days—to 
£152,000,000. And here we have the 
first example of a very interesting 
point, that in this conversion Mr. 
Vansittart did not ask the holders to 
assent; but Parliament enacted that 
those who did not dissent should be 
assumed to have assented to the terms 
proposed. I would call the attention of 
the Committee to this course, which has 
been followed on every occasion when 
a successful convorsion has taken place. 
Mr. Vansittart allowed one fortnight to 
holders to notify their dissent, and 
a longer period to residents abroad. 
Holders not dissenting were deemed 
to agree. A fortnight in those days 
represented a much shorter time than 
a fortnight would at the present day, 
owing to the difficulty of travelling 
and the absence of telegraphs; yet the 
House will observe that in 1822 it was 
thought right by Parliament to give a 
fortnight’s notice to the holders of a 
given Stock to say whether they as- 
sented, and to enact that if within 
that limit they did not signify dissent 
they should be held to have assented 
to the conversion. It was not assumed 
that all would assent, and the ques- 
tion arose as to what was to be done 
with the dissentients. [4 laugh.| Well, 
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it was very simple; and I am _ not 
sorry that this should be emphasized, | 
because it is upon this point that a great | 
part of my case will rest. There has 
been a general impression that all | 
holders of Government securities, whe- | 
ther Consols or Reduced, or New Three 
per Cents, are entitled to be all paid | 
off on a certain day in full unless they | 
assent to the terms of conversion offered, 
and that dissent implies immediate pay- 
ment, and the consequence is that fund- 
holders are tempted to offer a kind of 
passive resistance to the State. They say 
—‘* We hold some £500,000,000 Stock ; 
and no Government can pay off that sum 
on a given day; we smile at you; we 





defy you; you will never be able to deal 
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with us; we know that you cannot touch 
us.” Those who have studied the history 
of previous conversions will have dis- 
covered the great and serious error 
which fundholders labour under in that 
respect, and it is in order to dispel that 
error that I have to trouble the House 
with the precedents which show that our 
forefathers certainly did not deem it 
necessary to proceed in that fashion. 
Dissentients in the case I have been 
quoting were to be paid off in the 
order of the receipt of their notices of 
dissent. Such payment was to begin 
four months from the commencement 
of the time allowed for the notice, 
and I call the attention of the House 
to the words ‘‘to be continued at such 
periods and in such manner as Par- 
liament may direct”—that is to say, 
Parliament then kept in its hands, as it 
has done in all successful conversions, 
and as I shall ask it to keep in its 
hands on the present occasion, on 
which I hope also to make a success- 
ful conversion, the power to pay off the 
dissentients ‘‘at such periods and in 
such manner a8 Parliament may direct.’’ 
Mr. Vansittart proposed to convert 
£152,000,000, a large order; and what 
was the amount of dissentients? The 
amount was under £3,000,000 sterling, 
and he paid them off. I come now to 
the next conversion. In 1824 Mr. 
Robinson had to deal with a somewhat 
smaller sum. He had to deal with 
£75,000,000, which he proposed to re- 
duce from 4 to 3} per cent. In this 
case six months’ notice was necessary. 
Nevertheless, the mnon-expression of 
dissent was here again deemed to signify 
assent. Six weeks from the 23rd of 
April wero allowed for dissents to come 
in, and again, it will be asked, what did 
Mr. Robinson propose to do with those 
who dissented? Did he propose to pay 
them all off on a certain day? Not at 
all. He undertook to pay off one-third 
of the holding of dissentients on the 
10th of October, and the remaining two- 
thirds were liable to be paid off “‘ at such 
time or times, and either in one sum or in 
such proportion or proportions as might 
be fixed by the Treasury,” provided 
six months’ notice was given, and not 
less than one-tenth part of the remaining 
amount was paid off atone time. Again 
it will there be seen that the same prin- 
ciple was acted upon. Parliament did 
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not require the Treasury to pay off the 
whole of the dissentients on a given 
day, but it left great elasticity in order to 
regulate the time ofrepayment according 
to the amount held by dissentients; and 
I particularly wish to point out that 
having enacted that not less than one- 
tenth part should be paid off at one 
time, Parliament evidently meant that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
ay off one-tenth at one time. The 
issentients at that time held Stock 
to the amount of £7,000,000, and they 
were all paid off in full at once. The 
next case was Mr. Goulburn’s con- 
version of the New Four Per Cents, 
amounting to £154,000,000, into an 
equal amount of Three-and-a-half per 
Cents, guaranteed for 10 years. This 
was in 1830. Again assent was pre- 
sumed unless dissent was signified be- 
tween the 26th of March and the 
24th of April. Less than a month was 
thus given for dissent; and again dis- 
sentients were to be ‘paid off at such 
ae and in such manner as Par- 
iament might direct, and in the order 
of the receipt of their notices. I entreat 
the Committee not to think that I am 
performing an unnecessary task in citing 
all these precedents, because they bear 
very directly on the proposals that the 
Government are about tomake. I wish 
to prove that the proposals which the 
Government, on their responsibility, are 
about to submit to the Committee 
are entirely in harmony with the pre- 
cedents that have been set to us, 
and I shall endeavour to establish 
that we are proposing to follow those 
successful conversions on _ parallel 
lines; and I shall appeal to this House 
of Commons to do what previous Houses 
of Commons have done on similar occa- 
sions—to give us similar powers in 
order that we may have the hope of se- 
curing a similar success. What hap- 
pened under Mr. Goulburn’s Act of 1830? 
The dissentients were only £3,000,000 out 
of £154,000,000. Remember that in all 
these cases these eminent men faced the 
same problem that you have to face now. 
They faced gigantic sums; they took 
great powers, and the result was success- 
ful, notwithstanding the largeness of the 
sums. There was a smaller conversion 
in 1834. Lord Althorp in that year 
convertel Four per Cents, amounting 
to £10,600,000, into an equal amount 
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of Three-and-a-Half per Cents, guaran- 
teed for six years; and there, again, 
assent was presumed unless dissent 
was signified between May 8 and 
May 28, about three weeks being 
given for the dissentients to come in. 
On that occasion there was a much 
larger proportion of dissentients— 
namely, £4,000,000, and they were 
paid off at once by the Savings’ Bank 
money in the hands of the National 
Debt Commissioners. That was a smaller 
operation than any I have yet alluded 
to. Now I come to the great and very 
successful operation of Mr. Goulburn in 
1844, and, as itis mainly on the lines 
of that precedent that I ask the House 
to act on this occasion, I wish to call 
the special attention of the House 
to its features. It was a gigantic 
operation—namely, the conversion of 
£249,000,000 of Three-and-a-Half per 
Cents into an equal amount of Three- 
and-a-Quarter per Cents, guaranteed 
for 10 years, and then falling auto- 
matically to Three per Cents, guaran- 
teed for 20 years. There are the 
existing New Threes as they are called. 
And with regard to all this Stock, with 
the exception of £10,000,000 which 
stood upon a special footing, assent 
was presumed unless dissent was signi- 
fied between March 11 and 23. 
Notices of dissent were to be numbered 
as received, and dissentients were to be 
paid off in such order, at such period, 
and in such manner as Parliament 
might direct. Again, you find this 
great power entrusted by Parliament 
to the Executive Government to pay off 
dissentients in such order and manner 
as Parliament might direct. The powers 
given were strong, the terms offered 
were fair, and what was the result? 
Out of £249,000,000, there were only 
£103,000 of dissentients. I now come 
to the case of my right hon. Friend tho 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), who in 1853 attempted a 
similar task. He had to face greater 
difficulties than had been encountered 
by his Predecessors, and greater diffi- 
culties than those which exist at the 
present moment. That large sum of 
which I have just spoken, and which had 
now become the New Threes, but which, 
though large, were a manageable 
amount—at that time, I think, some 
£200,000,000 could not be touched, 
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under the terms of Mr. Goulburn’s 
conversion, until the year 1874. There- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman could 
only deal with the tremendous sum of 
Consols and Reduced which, I think, 
amounted at that time to fully 
£500,000,000; and they stood in this 
favourable position, that he could not, 
as previous Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer had done, act suddenly with 
regard to them; he could not im- 
pose the short notice which previous 
Chancellors of the Exchequer had 
been able to give, and which had in 
great part facilitated their success. 
Consols and Reduced were entitled to a 
year’s notice, and, consequently, the 
right hon. Gentleman was quite unable 
to apply that principle of non-dissent 
signifying assent which characterized all 
previous conversions. I need not add, 
because it is in the memory of those who 
have studied the subject, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had other difficulties— 
that, unfortunately, he fell upon evil 
times, and that before his conversion 
could be sufficiently tested there were 
foreign troubles which disturbed the 
Money Market, and threw down the 
price of Consols; and thus the scheme 
which he so carefully elaborated was 
beaten partly by the state of the Money 
Market produced by the course of foreign 
events, and partly by the special difficulty 
of his position in not being able to give 
a short notice. The scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman was vf necessity 
purely optional, and the consequence 
was that there was great difficulty in 
his carrying it out under the circum- 
stances of the year 1853. The right 
hon. Gentleman at that time spoke of 
the immense obstacles to approaching 
those Three per Cents—the great phalanx 
of Consols as I think he called them— 
and he pointed out the disadvantage at 
which any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be placed in tackling Console. 
But at the present moment the 
amount of that gigantic Stock has been 
considerably reduced, and there exists 
a Stock which did not exist in his 
time—namely, the New Three per Cents; 
or rather they existed in his time, but 
it was impossible for him to operate 
upon them; but now they are a Stock 
which it is possible for a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to operate upon. It will 
be seen that what I wish to suggest to 
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the Committee is this—that the com- 
parative failure of the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman was not due to the 
inherent difficulties of conversion, but to 
special circumstances. It was due to 
the particular circumstances of the 
time, and to the fact that the very success 
of the previous conversion had post- 
poned the powers of redemption in the 
hands of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with regard to the more manage- 
able portion of the public funds. I now 
come to the last attempt at conversion— 
that of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), who 
again adopted the optional principle. 
My right hon. Friend did not say that 
compulsion should never be tried, but 
he said that he desired to make the first 
attempt one of agreement rather than 
of compulsion. After all the criticisms 
that had been passed on the right 
hon. Gentleman, I may yet say this with 
confidence—that the step he took then, 
though it had at the time only a partial 
success, has, nevertheless, paved the way 
to the possibility of a larger conversion 
now. It has enabled us to test the 
relative value of other kinds of Stock, 
and has proved most valuable in pre- 
paring the ground. No one who ex- 
amines those indicators of the present 
value of Government securities, the 
Two-and-Three-Quarters and Two-and- 
a-Half per Cents, will say that the 
creation of those testing machines of 
public credit in this country has not 
been extremely useful, and enabled us 
to go forward with a confidence which 
otherwise it would have been exceedingly 
difficult for us to feel. The terms given 
by my right hon. Friend were these— 
he gave £102 of Two-and-Three-Quar- 
ters, or £108 of Two-and-a-Halfs (both 
irredeemable till 1905) for £100 Three 
per Cents, which was a guarantee of 
about 20 years from the date of conver- 
sion. He further gave holders six 
weeks in which to decide what course to 
pursue. But my right hon. Friend did 
not give this option at once, but some 
time after the Act was passed ; he gave it 
from September 7th till October 17th, 
while his Budget speech was made on 
April 24th. ‘Thus the Stockholders had 
practically six months in which to reflect, 
and when we recollect the powerful in- 
terests arrayed against my right hon. 
Friend—and everyone knows the enor- 
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mous powers that may be exercised by 
the fundholders—with all this strength 
arrayed against him, with so long an 
option and without any compulsory 
powers behind him, it is not surprising 
that he did not succeed to the extent 
which he could have wished. Never- 
theless, he succeeded in converting 
£4,600,000 into Two-and-Three-Quar- 
ters, and £19,200,000 into Two-and- 
a-Halfs, and this Two-and-a-Half per 
cent Stock which my right hon. Friend 
created has been most valuable to us. 
I do not speak of the price of Two- 
and-a-Half Stock during the last two 
or three days, when the imminence 
of conversion may have had some 
effect; but this Stock had previously 
shown that the credit of the country 
was better than a 8 per cent credit, and 
therefore the Government were bound 
to see whether they could not utilize in 
some way or other that better credit, in 
order to secure some advantage for the 
taxpayer of the country. Now, I wish 
to ask the Committee what is the moral 
of the precedents with which I have 
troubled them at suchlength? It appears 
tome that they show us that the con- 
ditions of successful conversion ona large 
scale are, that assent should be presumed 


in the absence of an expression of dissent, 
that the time allowed for the expres- 
sion of dissent should be strictly limited, 
and that power should be taken to pay 
off the dissentients in such manner as 


Parliament may direct. This latter 
power may be taken either in the same 
Bill that fixes the terms of conversion, or, 
as has been more frequently the case, 
in a separate and subsequent Bill. The 
first Bill usually states that the dissen- 
tients shall be paid off in such manner as 
Parliament may direct, and a second Bill 
is then afterwards introduced determin- 
ing the mode of payment, Parliament 
being thus guided in the steps it may 
take for redemption by the amount of 
the dissentients. Two other lessons are 
to be learnt—that there has existed in 
nearly all these cases a strong objection 
to add to the capital of the Debt, and 
that the greatest success has attended 
these operations where the rate of 
interest has been reduced by gradual 
steps, the interest of each stage being 
guaranteed for a certain number of 
years. Mr. Courtney, having now dealt 
with the precedents, I come to the 
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po which it is my duty to submit. 
would wish, in the first place, to state 
the position of the three kinds of Stock 
at the present time. Those who have 
given study to the subject are thoroughly 
aware of the difference in these Stocks, 
but there is a kind of popular idea that 
Consols mean Three per Cents generally, 
Technically the term COonsols mean 
Consols proper, and not the New Three 
= Cents or the Reduced Three per 

ents. Strictly speaking the great 
bulk of the Stocks are called in the 
Market Consols, while there are smaller 
amounts called the New Three per Cents 
and the Reduced, different conditions 
attaching to each of these different Stocks. 
the present figures are as follows :— 
the New Threes amountto £166,000,000, 
the Reduced to £69,000,000, and Consols 
to £323,000,000. I may now point out 
in passing that the Committee will 
observe how greatly the operations of 
previous Chancellors of the Exchequer 
in reducing the National Debt have suc- 
ceeded in bringing these figures into 
much more manageable proportions 
than they had some 30 years ago, when 
it was infinitely more difficult to attempt 
such a scheme as the Government are 
about to propose to-day. And I wish 
to call particular attention to this fact— 
that of the three Stocks I have named, 
while Consols and Reduced can only be 
paid off after a year’s notice, and in 
sums of not less than £500,000 at a 
time, the New Threes, on the other 
hand, which have survived for 14 
years the period when their guaran- 
tee against redemption came to an 
end, can be paid off without notice 
and in any amounts. This Stock repre- 
sents and really is the same Stock as 
that which endured conversion at the 
hands of Mr. Goulburn in 1844, and the 
time for which it was guaranteed against 
redemption and reduction of interest ex- 
pired in 1874. It is most important to 
remember that by the terms of its 
creation this Stock was liabie and 
subject to redemption after 1874. There 
is no other provision bearing upon its 
redemption, yet it has been contended 
that it can only be paid off en bloc at 
one time. Whether that contention is 
accurate or not depends upon the read- 
ing of the words, ‘‘ subject and liable to 
redemption after the year 1874.” Any- 
thing further is inference, and it appears 
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to me that inference is all the other way, 
and that all the precedents up to this 
time go to show that Parliament would 
be able to pay off the Stock in any man- 
ner it pleased. The whole dealing of 
Parliament with these matters has gone 
to show that Parliament will not allow 
the Government to be reduced to an ex- 
tremity, and to be forced to pay off every 
holder of a particular Stock by a given 
day. There has been a desire to deal 
with the holder fairly and equitably, 
but, at the same time, in a mauner 
compatible with the interests of the 
State. I reject entirely the theory 
that the New Threes must be paid 
off at one moment and in one mass. 
Certainly equity must be observed in 
their payment. It is the duty of a 
great State and it rests with those 
who are responsible for its acts, and who 
represent it for the time being, to see 
that every possible justice and equity is 
shown to the creditors of the State. The 
equity in this case is, that they are liable 
to be redeemed after a certain date. But 
they are not entitled to the year’s notice 
which attaches to Consols and Reduced. 
They are precisely in the same position 
to-day as the bulk of Three-and-a-Halfs 
were at the time of Mr. Goulburn’s con- 
version. The present Government will 
deal with the New Threes as Mr. Goul- 
burn dealt with the Three-and-a-Halfs 
in 1844, with certain modifications, 
which I will explain to the Committee, 
and they will follow the same lines, 
mutatis mutandis, as were followed by Mr. 
Goulburn in 1844. And now we have 
next to ask ourselves in what manner 
we ought to proceed—that is to 
say, if we are going to convert, what is 
the best system of conversion ; and what 
are the terms we are going to give? 
Four courses are possible. We could 
convert into Two-and-a-Halfs, or into 
Two-and-Three-Quarters, or into a Two 
and- Three-Quarters Stock falling after 
a certain number of years to 2}, or 
we could give an option to take two 
different kinds of Stock. With regard 
to the latter alternative—that of giving 
an option to take two different classes of 
Stock—history teaches that simplicity is 
one of the best secrets of success; and it 
is better not to confuse the mind of the 
investor by offering him soveral alter- 
natives. It is far better to rely upon 
some simple and equitable proposal 
which he can easily and thoroughly 
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understand. Therefore I reject the idea 
of giving an option. Let me call atten- 
tion here to a matterto which I must again 
allude before I sit down. It has been 
represented to me from different quar- 
ters, both by the representatives of 
trustees and by the representatives of 
the great banking interests, that if it 
can be done, it is far preferable and 
more to the interest of all parties con- 
cerned that there should be one large 
Stock. I propose to follow, generally, 
that principle, and that principle will 
have effect given to it if the holders 
of Consols and the holders of Reduced 
are willing in any considerable num- 
bers to accept the same terms, with 
such modifications as I shall point out, 
as will be given to the holders of the 
New Threes with which I propose to 
deal on the lines laid down by Mr. 
Goulburn. There is no reason why the 
three kinds of Three per Cents should 
not be amalgamated into one Stock, 
with great and evident convenience and 
advantage to the holders of each of 
them. To that end it is desirable to 
establish a system of quarterly instead 
of half-yearly dividends, which will be 
more advantageous for the State, and 
more convenient for the investors them- 
selves. Having thus rejected the idea 
of offering to the investor a number of 
alternatives, I also reject another sug- 
gestion—namely, that of establishing a 
Two-and-Three-Quarters per Cent Stock, 
which does not go down automatically to 
Two and a Half. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for South Edinburgh 
(Mr. Childers) was right, in making 
his optional proposal, not to go too 
far, or attempt too much; but deal- 
ing, as I think the Committee will, 
compulsorily with the matter, and 
requiring the investor either to accept 
the terms offered or to be paid off, I do 
not think that I should secure the advan- 
tage to which the State is entitled if I 
were simply to convert into a Two- 
and-Three-Quarters per Cent Stock. We 
ought, I think, to reduce the Stock to 
2} for a term of years, and then to let it 
descend automatically without any fur- 
ther action of Parliament to 2} per cent, 
precisely in the same manner as the 
Three-and-a-Half per Cents descended 
automatically, first to 3} and ultimately 
to 3 per cent. You will see from what 
I have said that I also reject the pro- 
posal that the Stock should be im- 
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mediately reduced to 2} per cent. I 
do not deny that strong arguments 
have been urged upon me in that 
direction. The interest, however, of 
the investing public and that of the 

eat banking community in this matter 
is not entirely identical. I am not 
sure but that the banking community 
would prefer a S:cck of 2} per cent, at 
once settling the question as regards in- 
terest, and ror te room for an increase 
in the capital of the Debt. But, on 
the other hand, the interest of an- 
nuitants and of the community at large 
seem to lie in a different direction. 
The investing public do not care as much 
as the banking community do for a rise 
in the price of Stock, becavsea great many 
of them have only an interest in the 
revenue derived from Consols and other 
Stock fora given time, and not in the 
body of the Stock. It is useless to 
say to the annuitant that the price 
of his Stock will rise from £95 to par, 
in the course of a few years, if in 
the meantime the interest is to be cut 
down to 24 per cent instead of 23. I 
think Mr. Goulburn was right in adopt- 
ing the principle of breaking the fall to 
the annuitant, and that it will be better 
to go down by degrees than at once to 
make 4 percent difference in the rate of 
interest. If you go by very large steps 
at a time you will make the case of the 
present annuitant harder than was the 
case of the old annuitant, because taking 
4 per cent off 3 per cent will be felt 
by the annuitant more than taking 
3 per cent off 34 per cent. Looking, 
therefore, to the general interest of 
the community, the .Government have 
decided not to follow the course of 
reducing the rate to 2} per cent im- 
mediately. Another chief reason for 
not taking that course is, that we 
do not wish to add, as we should 
be compelled to add if we proceeded 
on that basis, to the capital of the 
Debt. You may say that you can 
establish a Sinking Fund, and so adjust 
the matter that there would be really no 
difference. Nevertheless, there is a 
strong objection to the system of offer- 
ing a cousiderable bonus to the holders 
of existing Stock to induce them to con- 
vert it into Stock of a lower denomina- 
tion. We have, therefore, accepted the 
principle of a Two and Three Quarters 
per Oent Stock, descending automati- 
cally to 24, and after the most careful 
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examination of the prices of the dif- 
ferent Stocks eee the credit 
of the State, of the Local Loans Stock, 
of the 2}, the 23, and of the Three 
per Cent Stock, we have thought that a 
middle term, that would at once secure 
equity to the State and to the fund- 
holders, would be to give a term of 15 
years at 2}, descending automatically 
to 24 for 20 years. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh proposed a scheme 
by which 2} would be given for 20 
years, and £102 of the new Stock for 
each £100 of old. The advance, how- 
ever, of what I may term the credit of 
the country and the experience we have 
gained of the Stock created by the right 
hon. Gentleman have indicated that it 
is desirable to shorten the number of 
years, and we should not be entitled to 
adopt his scheme without injustice to the 
taxpayers, or to give a larger number of 
years at 2? than [ have stated. But I 
ought to mention one further modifi- 
cation which we propose. I have 
said that we offer 15 years of 23, 
but, we are anxious that the terms 
we offer to the holders of the New Three 
per Cents should be also accepted by 
the holders of Consols and Reduced 
Stock, with certain modifications. The 
holders of those Stocks are entitled 
anyhow to continue to receive 3 per cent 
for one year longer. As, therefore, we 
wish to give the same Stock for the sake 
of simplicity to the holders of every 
kind of Three per Cents, and at the 
same time to insure the large Stock I 
have alluded to, we propose to make 
this further modification—that instead 
of the New Threes continuing only 
a half year at their present interest 
of 3 per cent, we shall give them 
one year at 3 per cent and 14 years 
at 23. This will give trustees time to 
turn round, and annuitaits time to 
adjust themselves to the new terms. 
The holders of New Threes would in 
any case be entitled to continue at 
the same rate of interest from April 
to October next, but we propose to let 
them continue at the same rate of inte- 
rest from April next to the following 
April. I am bound to say that in 
making this proposal I have consulted 
the general interest rather than my own, 
if I may say, so as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because in postponing the 
relief to the taxpayer for a whole year 
I am destroying the advantage which 
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personally I might have derived from a 
reduction of interest that would have 
made an important difference in the 
Budget for the year over which I shall 
have control. A year of grace in 
which they can turn round and accom- 
modate their expenditure to their in- 
comes will be, I believe, an immense 
boon to small investors. I have stated 
that dividends should be paid quarterly. 
Assent will be presumed unless dissent 
is expressed by March 29. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, S.): Will that apply to 
the case of all Stocks ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am obliged to 
the noble Lord for his interruption. My 
answer is—No, only to the New Three 
per Cents. Iwill refer to the case of 
the other Stocks presently. In making 
this proposal I shall, of course, have to 
appeal, I hope not in vain, to the House 
and to hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to facilitate the passage of 
this Bill, so that it may pass this House 
before March 29, because they will see, 
by what has gone before, that upon the 
rapidity with which such a measure is 
passed, and upon the decision and deter- 
mination of the House to support the 
Government, its success must ultimately 
depend. I trust, therefore, that if the 
principle of the Bill is opposed by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, they will fight 
fairly, so that if it is supported by the 
majority of the House it may be passed 
within a reasonable time. I also trust 
that right hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
think that this is a fair notice to give, 
and that the time could not have been ex- 
tended without danger to the measure, 
and without departing from substantial 
precedents which have resulted in suc- 
cess. Asregards trustees, I am anxious 
that they should have every possible 
opportunity afforded them to remove 
their Trust Funds to other securities if 
they should think fit to do so, and we, 
therefore, propose that the time for 
trustees to express their dissent should 
be extended to April 12. There are 
frequently difficulties in the case of the 
trustees of charities and of public pro- 
perty, and I am not anxious, and I am 
sure that the House of Commons is 
not anxious, that trustees should be 
taken at a disadvantage. I may further 
say that clauses will be introduced into 
the measure to relieve trustees from any 
responsibility connected with the pro- 
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posed conversion of the Stock held by 
them, and, under the circumstances of 
the case, to make their action easier. 
Provision will also be make in regard 
to powers of attorney and other matters, 
so that the scheme may work smoothly, 
as, in fact, similar schemes have done on 
previous occasions. I nowcome to the 
question of Consols and Reduced. Here 
we must bear in mind, first, the expe- 
diency of amalgamating all the Stocks 
into one great Stock; and, secondly, 
the privilege enjoyed by holders of Con- 
sols and Reduced that they cannot be 
paid off without a year’s notice—that is 
to say, they have an option against the 
State. If we were to give notice to- 
morrow that Consols and Reduced should 
be redeemable after the lapse of a year, 
the holders would be able to wait and to 
take advantage of any events which 
might happen and which might tell 
against the Government, and the Govern- 
ment might be placed in the position of 
wanting funds, not, indeed, to pay them 
all off, which would not be necessary, but 
to deal substantially with the Stock. It 
will be an immense advantage if the 
holders of Consols and Reduced can be 
induced to forego their right of notice 
for one year, and to accept at once the 
same Stock which is offered to the holders 
of the New Threes. What I offer, there- 
fore, the holders of Consols and Reduced 
is this—that, in consideration of their 
foregoing the right of notice for a year, 
they should have the advantage of } per 
cent ; in fact, that they should receive 
£100 of the new Stock and 5s. in place 
of every £100, the 5s. to be paid in cash 
on conversion, so that they may take 
identically the same Stock as is offered 
to the holders of the New Threes. 
Ido not know whether I have made 
myself distinctly understood. I wish to 
be very clear on this point,- and the 
Committee will allow me to repeat the 
statement. In consideration of the 
holders of Consols and Reduced assenting 
to come in now within a given date— 
that is to say, before the 12th of April 
—and thus relieving the Government of 
the difficulties it might encounter, not 
insuperable difficulties, in giving the 
notice I have spoken of, they will be 
entitled to 5s. advantage per £100 over 
the New Threes. I may further add 
that in the case of the New Three per 
Cents, where conversion is automatic— 
that is, where we presume assent unlegs 
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diesent is expressed—in fact, in the com- 
puleory part of the scheme, a commission 
to agents, solicitors, or brokers would 
seem out of place, and I do not propose 
to offer it. But in the cage of Consols and 
Reduced, where the initiative rests with 
the holders, and where a large portion of 
the trustees and investors most probably 
consult their agents—whether they aro 
bankers, solicitors, or brokers—and 
where proceedings must be taken at the 
Bank of England for giving effect to the 
option, if exercised, I propose to autho- 
rize the Bank of England to pay a small 
agency commission of 1s. 6d. per £100 to 
authorized agents, so that the holders of 
such Stock may not have to sacrifice any 
part of the } per cent which is given 
them in consideration of their foregoing 
their year’s notice in any expenses at- 
tendant on the conversion. And now I 
wish to state, both with regard to the 
New Threes, where the compulsory pro- 
cess is employed, and with regard to 
Consols and Reduced, what are the argu- 
ments to be urged why holders should 
accept the terms of conversion. I wish 
to point out to them in what position 
they would stand if they did not accept 
the terms which we give them within 
the time which we offer. And, first, as 
to the New Threes, let me point out 
to the Committee the position in which 
they stand. The holders might, perhaps, 
use two arguments. One is to say to 
the Government—‘‘ You cannot pay us 
off; we hold £166,000,000, and we 
defy you to be able to pay off that 
amount.” The other argument they 
might use is to say—‘*‘ Wedo not mind 
if you do pay usoff.”” Now, with regard 
to the first argument, I have pointed 
out to the Committee that Mr. Goulburn 
risked paying off in 1830 £160,000,000, 
and in 1844 £250,000,000. But the 
Exchequer at the present moment is in- 
finitely stronger than it was in 1844. 
Consider for a moment the immense 
resources at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment. In 1844 there were under 
£30,000,000 in the hands of the Savings 
Banks Commissioners; but I ask the Com- 
mittee to remember that that fund, 
which is at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for assisting them in transactions 
of this kind, at the present time, instead 
of being £30,000,000, is £60,000,000, 
immediately available to be utilized, if 
Parliament thinks fit, and safely utilized, 
in paying off dissentients. Then there 
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is the cheapness of capital at the present 
moment and the resource of drawing on 
Exchequer bonds and bills. I will not 
trouble the Committee by reading the 
precedents; but in all the cases where 
Acts have been passed to make payment 
to dissentients, the widest powers have 
been entrusted to the Treasury in order 
to deal with them. I notice that in 
the debate of 1844—perhaps the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian may 
remember it— not a single question was 
asked of Mr. Goulburn as to the mea- 
sures he would take for paying off dis- 
sentients; and in 1830, when one or two 
Members raised the point, Mr. Goulburn 
declined, I think very wisely, to state the 
— by which he would pay them off. 

do not know whether it will be thought 
that I should bo pressed to state the 
precise methods by which dissentients 
would be paid off. I should strongly 
deprecate such a course; I should 
strongly deprecate being placed at a 
disadvantage compared with previous 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, who 
have been allowed great latitude on 
this point; and I hope right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite may see their way 
in this respect also to follow the pre- 
cedents which have been set. All I ask 
is that the Government may be given 
the power which has always been given 
hitherto—namely, the power of paying 
off the dissentients in such manner, and 
in such order, and at such periods, as 
Parliament may direct. If this be done, 
I do not think it possible that we 
should be driven into a corner. Tho 
resources at our disposal are extremely 
great. Personally, I do not antici- 
pate any large number of dissents, 
for reasons which I think will commend 
themselves to the Committee; but if 
there are a considerabie number, I 
make no doubt we shall have ample 
power, with the assistance of Parliament, 
to take such measures as will promptly 
discharge their claims. Now I come to 
the second possible argument—‘‘ We 
do not mind if you do pay usoff. We 
will take the money at par and re- 
invest it in other securities.” I will 
assume, but I will not grant, that 
the new Stock will not be above par. 
But this is the point to which I invite 
the attention of the Committee—in what 
manner are the holders going to invest 
those millions which they say they will 
take from the Exchequer? Where will 
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they find the investments? To what 
markets will they go with the sovereigns 
in which they will be paid off? Where 
will they find safe Stocks in which to 
invest in the circumstances? I say they 
could not find such Stocks; and I can 
prophesy what would happen. They 
would have to come and buy the very 
securities which we should put on the 
Market in order to pay them off, and 
to take them at a lower interest than 
the Stocks they now own. I trust I 
have made that clear. My argument is 
this. Supposing £50,000,000 were to 
be paid off; it will be raised by Exche- 
quer Bills, by the issue of new Stock, or 
it will be taken from the Saving Bank 
Funds. There will be no new securities 
of the highest character in which the 
money so paid could be invested except 
those new securities which we shall 
offer. Or, again, supposing they did 
buy other securities, those who sold 
those securities to the buyers would be the 
persons who would be compelled to invest 
in the Stock which we put on the Market. 
I do not, therefore, apprehend that there 
will be any large number of dissentients 
among holders of New Threes. But I 
now ask why Oonsols and Reduced 
should come in, protected as they are by 
a year’s notice? Consols are less than 
£330,000,000 now, and of Reduced there 
are not more than £60,000,000 worth in 
the hands of the public. If we were to 
give notice to Consols and Reduced now, 
they would be very much in the same posi- 
tion next year which New Threes are in 
to-day, only that they would have to be 
paid off in amounts of £500,000 or more. 
But it would not be necessary to pay off 
in such small amounts. We have re- 
sources now which our Predecessors did 
not enjoy. We have £10,000,000 a-year 
which has to be invested in Government 
Funds; and looking to the fact that it 
was clearly not the intention of Parlia- 
ment to pay off Consol-holders in a day, 
it seems to me to be clear that we should 
be able and would determine to deal 
with Consol-holders, if they do not see 
their way to come in on the optional 
terms, not indeed in an arbitrary, but in 
a very decisive manner. We cannot en- 
dure this state of things to continue, 
that they should at once enjoy the 
rights of 3 per cent interest, when the 
national credit justifies a lower rate, 
and should be paid off not at par, but 
at 2 or 3 per cent above par. Therc- 
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fore, it is obvious that it will be neces- 
sary to make arrangements, after first 
giving a year’s notice to Console and 
Reduced, in order to begin the process 
of the gradual redemption of those 
Stocks. But I trust that such a pro- 
cess will not be necessary. If the 

come in now they gain terms whic 

I think the Committee will feel are 
fair terms. We offer them 5s. down, 
which represents the difference between 
2? per cent and 3 per cent for one year; 
and they will have what I know they 
value, a single large Stock, an object 
which might be defeated if Consol-holders 
in large and overwhelming numbers 
should refuse to come in; and surely it 
would also be to the interest of the 
Consol-holders were the Market in the 
largest sense to be relieved from that 
constant apprehension which we felt if 
there is a likelihood of their being paid 
off by degrees, and from that uncer- 
tainty which has so long prevailed. I 
trust, therefore, that, taking a prudent 
view of their own inierests, at least a. 
large number of them will take the 
new Stock on the terms which we 
propose. I trust that I have made 
our proposals sufficiently clear to the 
Committee, considering their extremely 
technical character. 1 need only add 
this with regard to COonsols, in case 
a difficulty should be raised about the 
dividends being payable on the 5th of 
January and the Sth of July, that if 
the holders come in they will be paid at 
once the accrued interest, which is } 
per cent on the 5th of April, and will 
then receive the same Stock as all the 
others—a Stock bearing a quarterly 
dividend, of which the first quarter will 
be paid on the 5th July next. It remains 
for me to show, what I trust will be of 
interest to the Committee—namely, the 
saving to the Revenue which will 
result from these proposals. If the 
New Threes alone are converted, there 
will arise an advantage to the Revenue 
from April, 1889, of £410,000 a-year; 
and from April, 1908, of £820,000; 
but if the conversion should be tho- 
roughly successful, if Consols and Re- 
duced should come in, if our hopes in 
that respect be realized, then from 
April, 1889, there would be in round 
figures a saving of £1,400,000 a-year, 
and after 14 years more a saving of 
£2,800,000 a-year. I have put these 
figures before the Committee, and the 
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Committee will judge whether they are 
8 sufficient inducement to engage this 
House upon the great work to which I 
invite them in the measure which I 
have announced. We know how 

atly we touch some vast interests 
in this matter; but these interests are 
not vaster than those which have been 
tackled successfully before by other 
Uhancellors of the Exchequer. The 
country is as strong to deal with a 
problem of this sort as it has been in 
previous times, and I firmly believe 
that if Parliament should see its way to 
support the present Government in this 
matter, as previous Parliaments have 
supported other Governments, we shall 
be able to give this great relief to the 
taxpayers of the country, while at 
the same time offering what I regard 
as most fair and equitable terms to the 
holders of the public funds. Mr. Goul- 
burn, in the speech to which I have 
so often alluded, repeatedly spoke of 
the duty of the Government, as ser- 
vants of the public, to make the best 
terms possible for the public, but also 
to show sufficient tenderness in deal- 
ing with the creditors of the State, 
so as not to injure that great engine 
of credit upon which all States must 
rely in times of trouble. It would be 
a great disaster if any proposals of 
this kind, though they might relieve us 
from a certain burden, affected in any 
way the reputation of the country, either 
for honesty or for power. I believe 
that our present proposals are conceived 
in a sense of equity both to the creditors 
of the State, and to the taxpayers. We 
place large proposals before the Com- 
mittee, and appeal to the House of 
Commons to pass them rapidly into law, 
if hon. Members see that they can 
countenance the principles which we 
have embodied in them. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 


** That it is expedient to authorise the con- 
version of the New Three Per Cent. Annuities, 
the Consolidated Three Per Cent, Annuities, and 
the Reduced Three Per Cent. Annuities into 
certain other Annuities, and to provide for the 
redemption of the New Three Per Cent. 
Annuities.”— (Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): It is with great 
satisfaction that I rise to discharge a 
debt, which I think the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has laid upon us, by 
making the acknowledgments which his 
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statement deserves. It is quite plain to 
me, apart from the merits of his plan, 
that the project he has laid before us is 
the result of laborious, careful, and 
thorough examination, which has been 
conducted in a wise spirit of regard for 
a long course of precedents which have 
afforded him material help and guid- 
ance in considering his proposals; and 
likewise that his mind is fully alive to 
the principle which ought to govern his 
conduct, and to the great objects which 
he ought to have in view in seeking 
economy for the benefit of the State and 
the nation ; but at the same time bear- 
ing in mind that economy can never be 
safely sought or satisfactorily attained 
if there be any forgetfulness of the 
principles of equity in the case of those 
with whom we deal as public creditors, 
and also bearing in mind the most fatal 
of all errors undoubtedly which a 
Finance Minister or Parliament could 
commit—namely, the taking of any 
steps which would have the effect of 
lowering the standard of public credit 
in this country, or producing any un- 
certainty in the public mind as to the 
position which Parliament has main- 
tained. So far I have very great satis- 
faction in congratulating the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer upon the plan which 
he has laid before us, and upon the 
manner in which he has addressed him- 
self to a very arduous labour. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
midst of the vast subject before him, 
not unnaturally, did not mention to us 
on what day he proposes to bring this 
subject under the consideration of the 
House with a view to a definitive vote 
being taken upon it. I take it for 
granted that he has no intention of ask- 
ing the House on this occesion for any 
vote which will in the slightest degree 
commit the House or fetter the freedom of 
its judgment. One word on the subject, 
and it is that, having a recollection of 
what has passed on previous occasions, 
I am quite sure there is no way in which 
we could more seriously injure the great 
public interests involved in this question 
than by making any undue demand 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for a lengthened time, with a view to 
the consideration of this matter. Of 
all things to be desired, and what I am 
sure I may expect my hon. Friends near 
me to keep in view and to impress on 
our minds is, that it is of the highest 
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importance that we should proceed to 
give a definitive judgment upon this 
question at the very earliest moment 
consistent with the largeness of some 
of the points and the necessary com- 
plexity of the subject. Therefore, what- 
ever reasonable demand the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may make in that 
respect undoubtedly will have oursupport. 
I think, without prejudice to the free- 
dom of judgment of the House, I may 
fairly say that the prospect which the 
right hon. Gentleman has laid before us 
inspires us with the hope that much 
public benefit may be extracted from the 
plan which he has propounded. I will 
not say whether it is to operate upon 
the largest scale which the most san- 
guine man may hope for, or whether it 
will operate only upon a more limited 
scale which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer regards as being more absolutely 
within his reach; but I will confine 
myself to the general observation that 
much good, I feel satisfied, will be ex- 
tracted from it. No doubt, the question 
of the precise amount of time to be 
allowed for giving assent is a question 
of considerable delicacy and difficulty. 
Ido not think it right that we should be 
more severe on the present oceasion than 
the latest precedent warrants. But, on 
the other hand, it is right that we should 
take into view that within the last 30 or 
40 years, and since the latest of the 
greater operations, the means of com- 
munication have been very greatly facili- 
tated and expedited, and something may 
be allowed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on that very account. There 
was one point on which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made an appeal to us, 
and which I am very desirous to answer. 
He said that he hoped that there would 
be no undue disposition to press him for 
a disclosure of the terms and particulars 
at the present moment, or at any early 
stage, as to the mode in which repay- 
ment is to be effected in those cases in 
which it is necessary. With regard to 
this subject, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer undoubtedly made out a very 
strong case from references to former 
examples, showing that it has been the 
practice of Parliament, founded upon 
wise principles of consideration for the 
public interest, to reserve to itself great 
discretion, either to be exercised by it- 
self or by the Executive Government, 


and it has not been the practice to make 
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mature engagements which mi 

ave the effect of pet ns a 
embarrassment at later stages with re- 
spect to the details of the manner in 
which, im the event of refusal to accept 
these terms, repayment to the public 
creditor would be made. Then I wish 
to refer to another point mentioned by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
undoubtedly it is a point which the 
public creditor will justly and wisel 
take into his consideration. I spea 
here from a long experience of these 
matters, and having felt most severely 
the comparative impotence of the Ex- 
chequer as it stood 40 or 50 years ago, 
with respect to the amount resting in its 
hands and available at its own dis- 
cretion for making good its position in 
the Money Market in the event of a 
great monetary operation upon the 
National Debt. I think that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has in no degree 
overstated the immense improvement in 
the position of the Exchequer. I may 
even say that, although the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has not understated 
it, yet the statement he made is one 
which would not of itself, I think, give 
the full measure of that improvement. 
In one portion of his speech he said 
that at the time of Mr. Goulburn’s ope- 
ration the Government had nothing in 
their hands excepting £30,000,000 of 
Savings Banks’ deposits, which, how- 
ever, might be regarded as a fund 
intended to assist them in carrying 
through an operation of this kind. He 
then went on to say that there is now 
a capital of £60,000,000 instead of 
£30,000,000 at the command of the 
Government. Now I venture to make 
two remarks upon that subject, both of 
them tending not to weaken, but rather 
to enhance, the effect which it may be 
calculated to produce. First of all with 
regard to the £30,000,000. At the time 
when Mr. Goulburn had to effect his 
operation we had not yet reached to the 
full acknowledgment of what I take to 
be undeniably the sound and true doc- 
trine that, with regard to Savings Banks’ 
deposits, the State or the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is a banker and nota 
trustee. The old doctrine which the 
trustees of Savings Banks were then 
disposed to promote was that he was 
only atrustee, and had nomore discretion 
in the use of those funds than a trustee 
possesses. A banker does, at his own 
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risk, as he thinks proper with the funds 
at his command. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer does what he thinks proper, 
or what Parliament has thought proper 
to enable him todo. It was oniy in a 
long course of years that that doctrine 
came thoroughly to be understood. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
another portion of his speech, stated 
what is most important—namely, that if 
you take the capital value of the deposits 
now in the hands of theState, they are far 
more than £60,000,000. I believe they 
have distinctly reached £100,000,000 ; 
but for convenience, and even the en- 
hancement of the power of the Govern- 
ment, a large portion of these deposits 
has been converted into Annuities now 
rapidly repayable, which consequently 
places a large amount month by month, 
or certainly quarter by quarter, at the 
disposal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer. This I venture to say, because I 
think it is material, that it should be 
understood that if, on the one side, he 
is endeavouring to deal with a very large 
amount ofthe Public Debt, on the other 
hand, he is in a position of strength 
which has been gradually in course of 
expansion, and which I hope Parliament 
will enable him to use to the public 
advantage. I will not detain the House 
with further observations, except on this 
oceasion to give my congratulations and 
the expression to him of my hearty good 
wishes for the careful and candid and, 
as far as possible, favourable considera- 
tion of these proposals, which evidently 
have been elaborated with so much care 
by my right hon. Friend, and the expres- 
sion of my own full conviction that no 
motives connected with the organization 
of Party or difference of opinion on any 
other subject, will prevent the House, 
or any portion or section of the House, 
from giving to this subject and to these 
proposals an entirely and absolutely 
candid and impartial consideration. 
Mr. GOSCHEN: In reply to the 
question put by my right hon. Friend 
I have to say that I shall bring in a 
Bill founded on the Report of these 
Resolutions on Monday. The Bill, I 
hope, will be in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers on Tuesday, and we propose to take 
the second reading on Friday at a Morn- 
ing Sitting at 2 o’clock. I would add 
the expression of my most cordial thanks 
to the right hon. Gentleman for the 
munner in which he has received these 
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— and say how deeply gratified 
am to have, I will not say the counten- 
ance, for Ido not wish to commit my 
right hon. Friend, but the general sense 
of approval of my right hon. Friend, 
who was in the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1844, when Mr. Goul- 
burn’s second great and successful con- 
version took place. 

Str WILLIAM HAROCOURT(Derby): 
I understand that the second reading of 
the Bill will be taken on the 16th of 
March ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Then 
what will be the exact day on which 
notices will be given. I understand 
it will be on the 29th of March ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: In the case of the 
Act of 1844 Mr. Goulburn proposed 
Resolutions on the 8th of March; the 
Royal Assent was given on the 22nd of 
March, and the time for expression of 
dissent expired on the 23rd of March. 
In this case the time for such ex- 
pression is prolonged beyond what it 
was in the days of Mr. Goulburn— 
namely, to the 29th March; but we 
shall press forward the Bill if there 
is a general feeling in favour of it in 
the House. After it has passed the 
second reading on Friday we shall 
proceed immediately to take the Com- 
mittee stage, and then the remaining 
stages as fast as possible. I should 
hope, if there is a general assent to the 
broad principles of the Bill, that it may 
become law on the 23rd or 24th of March. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Gentleman will excuse me, I 
am sure, for asking one other question. 
On what date are we to understand that 
notices will issue ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No individual 
notices have been given in this case. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
speaking of Gazette notices. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Of course, every 
opportunity will be taken to give the 
utmost publicity. I have not examined 
all the precedents on this point; but 
every means will be taken to ventilate 
the subject so that holders generally 
will know what is going on; and [ 
shall be most careful to see that every 
one has proper notice. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
if this would affect the interest on the 
Savings Bank Accounts. Would this 
be dealt with in the Bill? 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: No, it is not touched 
in the Bill. No doubt it is a question 
which will arise at a future date. 

Mr. W.E,GLADSTONE: Imay point 
out to the hon. Gentleman that this is an 
entirely separate and distinct arrange- 
ment. The position with regard to the 
Savings Bank Trustees is a mere co- 
incidence. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
eras, 8.) asked how the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would ascertain who were the 
trustees, seeing that the Bank of Eng- 
land did not recognize trustees in their 
books. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : If the hon. Gentle- 
man puts this question at another time, 
I will explain what the clauses will be 
with regard to trustees. The point is 
one that will not fail to be noticed. 


Str ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he would point out that obviously 
the statement of his right hon. Friend 
would go all over the country in the 
papers of that evening, and therefore 
no one would have reason to complain 
of want of notice. 

Mr. MURDOCH (Reading) asked 
when the bonus of } per cent to the 
consenting holders of Consols was to be 
paid—whether or not it would be paid 
with the first dividend. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, Sir; it will 
be paid with the first quarterly dividend, 
if not before. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that he under- 
stood that until there was fresh legis- 
lation the Savings Bank system would 
remain as at present. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes Sir. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


The following Resolutions wore also 
agreed to:— 


(2.) That the sums required in connection with 
such conversion and redemption be raised by 
the creation of new stock, or by the issue of 
Exchequer Bonds, Exchequer Bills, or Treasury 
Bills, or by temporary loans, and that the 
principal moneys so borrowed, and all interest 
from time to time due thereon, be charged on 
the Consolidated Fund. 


_ (3.) That such new stock be created, bearing 
interest for the year ending on the Sth day cf 
April 1889 at the rate of three pounds per cent, 
and thereafter until the 5th day of April 1903, 
at the rate of two pounds fifteen shillings pcr 
cent, and thereafter at the rate of two pounds 
ten shillings per cent, and that the dividends 
thereon be paid quarterly. 
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(4.) That all sums for defraying expenses in- 
curred in carrying out such conversion and re- 
demption, inclading such sums as may be 
required for facilitating such conversion, and 
additional remuneration to the Banks of Eng- 
land and Ireland, be charged on the Consolidated 
Fund. 

(5.) That provision be made for carrying out 
the arrangements necessary for such conversion 
of stocks and redemption of annuities. j § 

Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next. 


EAST INDIA (PURCHASE AND CON- 
STRUCTION OF RAILWAYS) BILL. 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [5th March ], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


PARLIAMENTARY UNDER SECRETARY 
TO THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF 
IRELAND, (SALARY, &c.] 


COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or rnz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he wished to make 
an appeal to hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite not to oppose this 
Resolution. He was aware that those 
hon. Member strongly objected to the 
Bill; but he would undertake that full 
opportunity for discussion should be 
afforded on the second reading. It 
would be quite unusual to oppose the 
measure at this stage. 


Motion made, and Question proposed. 


‘*That it is expedient to authorize the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of a Salary to the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.” — 
(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
objected to this Bill ab initio, because it 
created a new office. It was all very 
well for the right hon. Gentleman to 
tell them that they would have an 
opportunity of discussing the details of 
the Bill, but he claimed before the Bill 
was introduced, or even this stage taken 
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that some explanat.on should be given 
by the Government of the principle that 
justified them in introducing it at all. 
It was monstrous, in view of the de- 
nunciations which had been launched 
against the system of Government prac- 
ticed in Dublin Castle, by both Parties 
in that House, that any measure should 
be introduced for the purpose of creating 
a new Office, no matter what might be 
the salary in connection with the Castle. 
The Bill was the more extraordinary 
because they had been favourad before- 
hand with experience of what they 
might expect; they knew already the 
value of the Gentleman to whom they 
were now asked to give this salary. He 
also understood from reports that had 
been spread that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was to receive payment for his past 
work. Speaking from their experience 
the action of the Government had been 
neither more nor less than a device of 
extreme ingenuity to make the condition 
of things at Dublin Castle worse than it 
was before; because, whereas at least 
they had in the past one official on 
whom they could come in that House 
and upon whom they could cast the 
responsibility of the Dublin Castle 
system, they had now the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for the Isle of Thanet (Colonel King- 
Harman) opposed as a buffer between 
the responsibility of the Irish Go- 
vernment and the Irish Members in 
the House, It was recognized by the 
whole country that the duty and busi- 
ness of the right hon. Gentleman was to 
refuse all information to Irish Members 
and to answer their Questions as an 
irresponsible official. They knew that 
the right hon. Gentleman had no more 
power over the Government Department 
than any one of themselves, and it was, 
therefore, monstrous that the only offi- 
cial who now answered Questions on 
Irish affairs should be an official with- 
out any responsibility whatever. They 
had been subjected to this method for 
nearly a year, and its object was tho- 
roughly understood by them. They 
had noticed that although the Irish 
Secretary entered the House, all the 
hard work was done by the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Isle of Thanet, who pro- 
tected the Government from being 
called to account for the proceedings 
of the Irish Administration. He con- 
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sidered it an werangeery A unwise proceed- 
ing on the part of the Government to 
attach to the Irish Department this 
well-known favourite at the Castle in 
Dublin: The system at Dublin Castle 
had not only been denounced by the 
Party in that House denominated Home 
Rulers, but denunciation equally strong 
had come from the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale, and other Mem- 
bers of the Unionist Party. It was not 
many years ago that he had read in a 
speech of the noble Marquess that the 
system pursued in Dublin Oastle could 
not continue long, and yet the Govern- 
ment were about to add another vested 
interest to the mass of corruption with 
which the House would be called upon 
very shortly to deal, and they were to 
have another right hon. Gentleman con- 
nected with the system at a salary of 
£1,500 or £2,000 a-year who would 
eventually have to be bought out. He 
believed that in view of this consensus 
of opinion the whole system of Go- 
vernment in Ireland would have to be 
altered before long, either in the direc- 
tion in which the Unionist Party or the 
Home Rule Party wanted to go. Every- 
one admitted that the change must be 
sweeping and radical, and that it must 
come soon. Not a single reason had 
been vouchsafed by the Government to 
the House for this deliberate creation of 
a new officer whose vested interest he 
had already said would have to be 
bought out hereafter at an enormous 
cost to the taxpayers of the country. 
He said that Irish Members before 
allowing this Bill to go any further were 
entitled to a statement on the part of 
the Irish Government as to why this 
new Office was necessary. Before sitting 
down he should once more protest in the 
name of the Irish Members against that 
method of putting up the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for the 
Isle of Thanet to answer Questions on 
Irish matters. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had stated some time 
ago on a certain occasion, when he 
visited his constituents in the Isle of 
Thanet, that since he became Under 
Secretary for Ireland he had laboured 
14 hours a-day, and had not received a 
shilling forhislabour. He (Mr. Dillon) 
regretted that he had laboured 14 hours 
a-day at his work, because he was truly at 
a loss toknow at what he had been labour- 
ing. Butifthe right hon. and gallant 
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Gentleman wanted some relief from his 
labour all he could say was that Irish 
Members would gladly spare him from 
the House of Oommons at Question 
Time. The power of questioning Minis- 
ters was one of the most important 
rights that could be possessed by Mem- 
bers of Parliament, but the power of 
questioning Ministers had become for 
Irish Members nothing more than a 
farce, because they were not allowed to 
question anyone who was responsible for 
the Government of Ireland, but a la 
figure, a most imposing one he admitted, 
had been put before the Chief Secretary 
to answer their Questions, and they 
might just as well set up an automaton 
for the purpose so far as the Govern- 
ment of Ireland was concerned. It was 
a perfect mockery to put up a man of 
this kind to answer Questions with re- 
gard to one of the most important De- 
partments of Government, and for that 
reason he contended that Irish Members 
had every reason and were entitled to 
struggle with all their power against the 
first stage of this proposal. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) said, he was very reluctant not 
to be able to comply with the request of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, that 
the Opposition should allow the present 
stage to be taken without discussion. 
The circumstances under which the 
Motion was made were not quite of an 
ordinary kind. On the 14th of April 
last the Chief Secretary for Ireland said, 
in answer to a Question of his, that no 
salary was to be attached to this Office. 
Not satisfied to leave the matter there, 
he put a Question to the First Lord of 
the Treasury, and the First Lord of the 
Treasury made a very distinct announce- 
ment indeed— 


‘* No document will be laid before Parliament 
describing the nature and duties of the Office, 
or the conditions under which it is held ; but 
it is right to state distinctly that no salary or 
profit is attached to this Office.’—(3 Hansard 
[313] 1003). 


When it turned out that, after all, a 
salary was to be attached to it, surely 
they had a right, at the present stage, 
to ask an explanation from the Govern- 
ment. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
the other night alleged some sort of 
necessity for such an Office on the 
ground that he had difficult Bills to 
conduct through Parliament, and that 
he needed this assistance to answer 
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Questions. But his Predecessors in the 
same Office—the late Mr. Forster and 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
—were quite as much bombarded with 
Questions as the right hon. Gentleman 
was, and the measures they had in 
charge were not less onerous in their 
character. When he was Chief Secre- 
tary, although he did not hold the Office 
long, there was no Irish officer in the 
House but himself. He should like to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
what was the case to be made out for 
the creation of this Office. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batvour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, of course, the Govern- 
ment had ample power to create this 
Office without salary ; but also, of course, 
when it became an office of emolument, 
it was necessary to get an Act. When 
last year he stated that no salary was 
attached to the Office, no salary was 
actually payable; but they never pre- 
tended that they were going to ask any 
Gentleman to permanently undertake 
the onerous and responsible duties of 
this Office without pay. They were of 
opinion that even an Irish Under Se- 
cretary was worthy of his hire. He 
was not there to deny that Mr. Forster’s 
duties were severe ; but even Mr. Forster 
never had so much responsible work to 
do as he had in the last Session of Par- 
liament. Mr. Forster was not respon- 
sible for the Land Act; he had the con- 
duct of the Coercion Act of 1881. Then 
as to the right hon. Member for the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan), he was not in the 
Cabinet ; the chief burden fell on Lord 
Spencer, and the carrying of the Act of 
1882 fell mainly on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir William Harcourt). 
As to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle, he had not 
during his term of Office had arrayed 
against him the phalanx of Nationalist 
Members, who, whatever might be said 
against them, were not deficient in Par- 
liamentary tact. They were pastmasters 
in the art of giving Ministers of the 
Crown plenty of work todo. He antici- 

ated from his right hon. and gallant 
Friend the Under Secretary great assist- 
ance ; in fact, he had already given great 
assistance, particularly in connection 
with the Local Government Board. But, 
in his opinion, it would conduce to the 
proper administration of business in 
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Ireland that there should be a Gentle- 
man with a distinct official position on 
the Local Government Board of that 
country. The Chief Secretary would 
still be President of that Board, which, 
unfortunately, he was not able to attend. 
But next to him in authority would be 
the Under Secretary, whose duty it would 
be to go into the vast mass of important 
details, and who would be responsible, 
at the same time, to Parliament and to 
the Chief Secretary. This change alone 
ought to secure the general acceptance 
of the Bill. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he must strongly protest against 
the creation of this new Office. The 
House of Commons always looked with 
jealousy on a proceeding of this kind. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR explained that 
he ought to have stated that the Local 
Government in Ireland permanently 
consisted of three Members. It was 
proposed to abolish one of these offices 
when a vacancy occurred, which would 
make a saving of £1,200 a-year. 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought it singular that at a time 
when the Ohief Secretary truly said he 
was heavily burdened with work in 
fighting the Coercion Bill through the 
House of Commons an unpaid Under 
Secretary was appointed. Now, when 
it was the great claim of the Government 
on the country that there was to be a 
Session without Irish legislation, a paid 
Under Secretary was to be appointed. 
This was not a position which would 
commend itself to one’s common sense. 
The Government had done what was 
called inserting the thin end of the wedge 
last Session. That was & curious phrase, 
for he never heard of inserting the thick 
end of the wedge. It was very like the 
system which he thought had disap- 
peared from the administrative system 
of this country. In former times unpaid 
attachés used to be appointed on the 
ground that they were not good for 
much, and so did not get any pay. After 
a time it was said that those gentlemen 
had done good work and ought to be 
paid. The Government had pledged 
themselves to the eyes that they would 
not appoint a paid Under Secretary, and 
certainly if one was not wanted last year 
he was not wanted now. The right hon. 
Member for Newcastle said that quite 
as much work had to be done in his time. 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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He did not want to make invidious com- 
parisons; but from 1880 to 1885 the 
work was at least as heavy as it was 
now. In Mr. Forster’s time, when an 
Arms Bill had to be carried, no new 
Office was created ; but a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, who happened to be himself, took 
charge of the Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken of the activity of the 
National League Members; but the Go- 
vernment of 1880 had to face all that 
and more. They had to face the oppo- 
sition of hon. Members now sitting below 
the Gangway and that of the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), who gave the Bill what 
he called ‘‘a parting kick.” Thus the 
right hon. Gentleman had no case what- 
ever for going contrary to the pledge of 
last Session. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that he was going to make 
this Gentleman the ae in command 
over the Local Government Board in 
Ireland. They had heard a great deal 
about local self-government for Ireland. 
The people who were not Home Rulers 
were all for local self-government- 
similar, and to use the phrase of the 
noble Lord opposite, ‘similar and simul- 
taneous,” institutions in Ireland. The 
Unionists were all for local self- govern- 
ment. The plan of the Government for 
carrying out this policy was the appoint- 
ment of the right hon. and gallant 
Member for the Isle of Thanet, who was 
an Irishman by birth; but had been 
unable to find an Irish constituency to 
return him. A more complete mockery 
of the promise of local self-government 
could not be imagined, and he, for one, 
of wg strongly against the Bill now 
efore the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury had got up 
immediately the Chairman left the 
Chair, and on the ground that the course 
was unusual, asked Irish Members not 
to oppose this stage of the Bill. They 
had already given the Government one 
stage of the Bill when pressed to do so; 
but what happened when a Bill similar 
to this was introduced in the case of the 
Secretary for Scotland? That Bill was 
opposed by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, 
now of Teheran and elsewhere, in con- 
junction with the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Paddington, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State for 
India (Sir John Gorst) and other Con- 
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servatives. The House attended at a 
morning sitting to-day for the purpose 
of considering the proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
conversion of Consols, and that business 
having been practically unopposed, the 
Government had taken advantage of 
there being no other Business on the 
Paper to suggest that the present Bill 
should be allowed to pass without pro- 
test. He wondered the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not moved the Closure of 
the debate, but there being no other 
measure on the Paper, had that been 
done, hon. Members would have gone to 
the Reading or Dining Room, and there 
would have been an interval until 9 
o’clock. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland got 
up he had expected that he would have 
begun his statement with an explana- 
tion with regard to the question of non- 
resignation. It was understood last year 
that if the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for the Isle of Thanet 
received a salary he would have to re- 
sign his seat, but it did not suit the 
Government that he should resign, and 
so it was stated that he was to receive 
no salary. The Act of Anne provided 
that no new Office or place of profit 
under the Crown should be created 
without the resignation followed of the 
Member appointed to it. And it was 
the argument last year of the late 
Attorney General the Member for 
Hackney (Sir Charles Russell), that 
even the acceptance of Office by the 
right hon. and gallant Member for 
the Isle of Thanet without salary vacated 
the seat. Although there might be a 
question or controversy on that point he 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) submitted that the 
practice and precedent of Parliament 
had always been that, even in the case 
of an unsalaried Office, there should be 
resignation. That was the case with 
the Member for Leeds (Mr. H. Glad- 
stone) who vacated his seat on accept- 
ance of the Office of a Lord of the Trea- 
sury. But the Office of the Under 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, which was an absolutely new 
Office created last year, they were told, 
did not vacate the seat of the right hon. 
and gallant Member for the Isle of 
Thanet, who was to receive a salary of 
£1,000 a-year. Since the Union there 
had been no such thing as a Parliamen- 
tary Under Secretary for Ireland, The 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) had read 
from Hansard the statement of the First 
Lord of the Treasury that the right hon. 
and gallant Member for the Isle of 
Thanet would get no salary; and not 
only was that tho. impression on the 
minds of Irish Members and Members 
on that side of the House, but it was 
the impression on the mind of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for the Isle of Thanet himself, who had 
announced to an assembly of Licensed 
Victuallers at Margate, that the Irish 
Members were living on the savings of 
the Irish servant girls, and that he, an 
Irish gentleman, was doing the whole 
work of Under Secretary for noth- 
ing. He had shown that it was the 
construction placed on the arrangement 
by the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the right hon. and gallant Member for 
the Isle of Thanet himself, that there 
was to be no salary attached to the 
Office, and they were therefore now met 
by a complete change of front on the 
part of the Government. From the 
Union to the present time no one had 
dreamt that an Under Secretary was 
required, or that the Chief Secretary 
could not do the work of his Office with- 
out a coadjutor ; but it seemed now that 
the Chief Secretary required assistance; 
and who was the coadjutor that had 
been chosen? He could have under- 
stood the selection of a man who was in 
some sympathy with the aspirations of 
the Irish people, or of one who would 
be on friendly terms with Irish Members, 
because although it had not been the case 
for some years in that House, previous 
Governments had been able to find judi- 
cial officers connected with the adminis- 
tration in Ireland who had been on such 
terms with them and the vast body of 
the Irish people. This had been the 
case with Mr. Law and Mr. Johnston, 
and even under a Conservative Govern- 
ment Irish Members had not been on 
unfriendly terms with Mr. Gibson or 
with the present Solicitor General for 
Ireland. When there was so large a 
choice, it was unfortunate that a gentle- 
man so obnoxious and so repugnant to 
the Irish people should have been ap- 
pointed. But above all things, the 
Irish people hated a turncoat, and the 
best evidence of the fact that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was a turn- 
coat was to be found in a letter which 
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he wrote in the year 1870 to The Nation 
newspaper, in which he said— 

**Mr. O’Neill Daunt, in his letter in your 
last issue, has well described my position. 
He repeats what I stated in a speech made 
during my canvass, which speech was, of course, 
unknown to him, and an argument that I 
used in proof of my sincerity—namely, that 
by throwing myself into the ranks of repeal, 
(not of local government or Home Rule) —by 
throwing myself into the ranks of repeal I had 
cut myself adrift from all English parties— 
Whig or Tory, Conservative or Radical, as no 
English Government could think of offering 
place or pension, were I disposed to accept it, 
of any kind, or to a man who had publicly 

roclaimed himself in favour of Irish Home 
tule as opposed to English misgovernment.”’ 
He thought the Government might have 
found, if they had been willing to go to 
the North of Ireland, some Gentleman 
who would not have been personally 
offensive and obnoxious to Gentlemen 
below the Gangway on that side. He 
did not think even the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) had ever called the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland ‘‘ the scum of the 
swill-tub of Ireland,’ which was one of 
the flowers of rhetoric of which the 
Under Secretary was the sole inventor. 
He said, therefore, that the Government 
had made this appointment as offensive 
and obnoxious to the people of Ireland 
as it was possible to make it. The 
Government had on former occasions 
refused to appoint Members for the 
North of Ireland to some offices, be- 
cause, as they said, they would at once 
be met with the argument that those 
Members were Orangemen. But he 
asked if that objection did not lie against 
the right hon. and gallant Member for 
the Isle of Thanet? Not only was the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman an 
Orangeman, but he had boasted in a 
public speech that he had gone down to 
the County of Roscommon and founded 
a lodge there, and that he had intro- 
duced Orange principles into the 
county. Then, again, the Government 
might say they could not appoint a 
Member for Ulster because it would be 
said at once that he was a landlord and 
a rack-renter. But was there anyone 
who had so black a reputation on this 
ground as the right hon. andgallant Gen- 
tleman? They were told by the First 
Lord of the Treasury that they were to 
have an opportunity ofdiscussing the life 
and adventures of the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman at a later stage. He was 
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glad of that. In the meantime he 
pointed out that the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman having been taunted 
with joining the Nationalist Party, and 
had his platforms stormed by the Whigs 
in Dublin, went down to Longford and 
put forward his claim on the popular 
party there; then he went to Roscom- 
mon, where he issued an address which 
was not sufficient; and Patrick 
Egan, the Treasurer of the Land 
League, went to him and wrote for him 
a second address, which was posted on 
every wall of Roscommon, and it was 
never denied that Egan paid the expense 
for printing and posting the bills. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman then 
went to Sligo, where he was proposed by 
the Very Rev. Canon McDermot, and so 
strong were the pledges he gave to the 
Nationalists, that he was returned for 
Sligo unopposed. After this, the first 
thing he did was to go into retirement 
for a couple of months, and although he 
had pledged himself to his Sligo con- 
stituents to remain independent of Eng- 
lish parties, yet when he came into the 
House of Commons, to which he was 
introduced by two Tory Members, one 
of whom was Lord Claud Hamilton, he 
took his seat at once upon the Tory 
Benches. There he had seconded Mr. 
Butt’s Home Rule Motion in 1877, but 
immediately ratted from his Party, 
although he had been Secretary to the 
Home Rule Conference of 1873. The 
Government had, therefore, selected a 
man for Under Secretary to ~hom might 
be applied, with a slight variation, the 
words of Moore with regard to Sheridan 
—namely, that “he had run through 
each mood of the lyre, and was master of 
all ;”’—** Lyre,” of course, spelt with a 
“y.” This was the gentleman who had 
been adopted as the spokesman in that 
House of the Irish Government. He had 
touched on the political record of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman to 
some extent, but not as fully as they 
should do later on when they had the 
opportunity for examination and inquiry 
which the First Lord was so anxious to 
afford ; but, he asked, was there ever the 
record of any gentleman being appointed 
Privy Councillor with such antecedents 
as those of the present Under Secretary 
for Ireland? He did not see why they, 
who had been denounced by him as 
‘the scum of the swill-tub of Ireland ” 
and the receivers of the dollars of Irish 























servant girls, and the dupers of the Irish 
people, should go at the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman with gloves off. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. John 
Morley’s) plea for an ‘‘amnesty”’ for 
past utterances of Irish Nationalists had 
been ridiculed by the Tories, and why 
should they expect more delicate hand- 
ling when they gave no quarter 
themselves? Irish Members had been 
in prison under the Coercion Act; he 
forgot what he had been put in for, 
but he knew it was for something 
not very clearly defined; and several 
of his hon. Friends, among them the 
Member for Clare (Mr. Cox) and the 
ex-Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan) had been imprisoned for 
offences in connection with speeches or 
under the Press Clauses of the Act; but 
was there any Irish Members down to 
the gentleman who had been sentenced 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, who 
could be charged with a single thing of 
which he need be ashamed? The Go- 
vernment had searched every incident of 
their lives, but what had they been able 
to cite against them? What, however, 
was the case with the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for the 
Isle of Thanet, who last year declared 
in the House that if he had met Mr. 
Weldon he would have had the first shot 
at him, and who had been sentenced by 
a London Magistrate for acts in connec- 
tion with a place which was happily no 
more—namely, the Cremorne Gardens ? 
It was the purist Conservative Party 
who appointed this Gentleman, and yet 
their supporters and the right hon. 
Member for Central Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright) declared that any connec- 
tion which Irish Members might have 
with the Irish Government would be an 
insult and outrage to the Queen. This 
Gentleman was first made by Her Ma- 
jesty Lord Lieutenant of a county in 
Ireland ; he was then made a magistrate, 
then a Privy Councillor, and, finally, he 
had been placed over the destinies of 
Ireland as Under Secretary for Ireland 
and President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Under the circumstances he 
asked the House whether it was not 
natural that Irish Members should pro- 
test against the appointment of a gentle- 
man of this character to deal with Irish 
affairs. They found that in every rela- 
tion of life the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had proved false to the poli- 
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tical principles which he had avowed, 
and as a landlord he had been branded 
by Court after Court as a rack-renter 
and extortionist. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Roscommon; he had - 
the appointment of magistrates in that 
county, and one of the magistrates 
there was his own agent. The Irish 
Members had been told that Ques- 
tions in that House did not need the 
supervision of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, but that they might be safely 
relegated to his coadjutor. It was a 
remarkable fact that the first Question 
put to the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man was not answered by him. He 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) had put that Ques- 
tion, and it was replied to by the Chief 
Secretary, and the reason was that it 
concerned one of the tenants of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, a poor man 
named Thomas Kevill. This man 
asserted that he had a right to cut turf 
in the bog adjoining his holding, and 
the right hon. and gallant Member for 
the Isle of Thanet, with his packed 
bench, fined him for exercising the 
right of cutting turf. The solicitor 
to the defence raised the question of 
title, and it was the A B CO of Law 
that when the question of title was 
raised the matter was beyond the juris- 
diction of the magistrates. The bench 
would not raise the fine so as to give 
the right of appeal; they fined the man 
an amount under which no appeal would 
lio, and he accordingly went to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, on certiorari, where 
the prosecution was dismissed and the 
fine reversed. The landlord, the present 
Under Secretary, was told by the Court 
that he should bring an action of tres- 
pass against the tenant. That action 
had never been brought, but Thomas 
Kevill incurred £18 costs in order to re- 
verse that fine of 2s. 6d. or 5s. The £18 
was put onthe miserable resources of this 
unfortunate occupier, who would have 
been practically beggared unless a fund 
had been made up for him. On Monday 
next he intended to put a Question to 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
and he was anxious to see whether the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
answer it or leave it to be dealt with by 
the Chief Secretary. The Question con- 
cerned the case of a widow on the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman’s estate in 
County Longford. The right hon. and 
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gallant Gentleman was to be the Undor 
Secretary for Ireland, he was to have 
the manipulation of Local Government, 
and he had at the present moment the 
manipulation of all the Sub-Commissions 
in the ‘country, and had practically the 
fixture of all rents in the country— 

Cries of ‘“‘Oh, oh!” }—well, he had 
through his nominees. The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was to be the 
sympathetic bosom into whom they were 
to pour their souls on the question of 
arrears of rack rents. Referring to the 
case of widow Flood, of Forthill, County 
Longford, Zhe Westmeath Examiner of 
the 21st of January said— 

“A tenant, whose rent was reduced last 
October from £15 8s. to £7 was sued for the 
rack-rent, which drew from the Judge the ob- 
servation, ‘1s it possible, Mr. Bole, that you are 
going on for the old rent after the Land Com- 
missioners reducing it over 60 pereent. Surely, 
you do not expect to recover these arrears from 


poor people.’ Mr. Bole’s reply was that he had 
no authority from his employer to wipe out any 
” 


The Judge was the son of Lord Fitz- 
gerald, a Unionist Peer, and Mr. Bole 
was Oolonel King-Harman’s agent in 
County Longford. Mr. Bole had no 
authority from his employer to wipe out 
any arrears. The Government wanted 
to give the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman £1,000 a-year by way, he 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) supposed, of com- 
Saserapee for having had his rents cut 

own to the extent of 50 and 60 per cent. 
Under these circumstances he asked 
English Members—— 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Manches- 
ter, E.) rose to Order. He wished to 
ask whether it was in Order to discuss 
the private affairs of a Gentleman who 
was to be appointed to an Office, when 
the question before the Committee was 
the propriety of having the Office at all. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is no doubt making-a very large survey 
of the case, but I cannot say that he is 
out of Order. He is discussing the 
qualifications for the Office of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who is 
already discharging the duties of the 
Office. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he was sorry 
that his remarks were so painful to the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he should 
have been glad if he could have thrown 
a veil over the matter. He was quite 
willing to take advantage of the sug- 


Mr, T. UM. Healy. 
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estion that perhaps this matter might 
Be entered into more at large upon a 
later stage. But when the right hon. 
Gentleman was so extremely solicitious 
on questions of Order, might he remind 
him that upon the Amendment to the 
Address of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), which dealt with the question 
of arrears, the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech was taken up, not with reference 
to the arrears question, but in dealing 
with the proceedings of the Blunt trial 
and with the murders committed in 
1881. The right hon. Gentleman 
managed to make the murders of 
1881|—— 

Tut CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. and learned Gentleman 
must address himself to the question at 
issue. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he recog- 
nized to the full the protection the 
Chairman had afforded him in making 
his statement, and he thought the best 
way in which he could mark his sense of 
the way in which the Chairman’s ruling 
had been given would be, in a very few 
words, more to strictly confine himself 
to what he might call the principles 
governing the creation of this Office, 
leaving the personal appointment and 
personal reflections to what they were 
told by the First Lord of the Treasury 
would be a more suitable stage. ‘There- 
fore, he thought he had best ask the 
Unionist Members above the Gangway, 
and the Conservative Members oppo- 
site, to put to themselves this question 
—Under all the circumstances of the 
case, is the opposition to this measure 
a reasonable or legitimate opposition, or 
one that should be met by brute force 
in the application of the Closure Rule? 
He asked if he and his hon. Friends 
had not made out a reasonable case of 
objection, not so much to the particular 
Office as to the incumbent of the 
Office? Large Constitutional questions 
arose on the creation of the Office. 
A large Constitutional question might 
arise as to whether the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was right or wrong 
in not resigning his seat last year when 
he accepted the position. But all these 
matters wore only of historical interest ; 
they were not of thet burning interest 
as to the particular incumbent of the 
Office. The question he put to English 
Members was this—when they had a 
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Gentleman of this kind, whose history, 
for the moment, they would leave where 
it stood—when a Gentleman of this cha- 
racter was appointed to answer inter- 
rogatories in the House, and to deal with 
things appertaining to local government 
in Ireland, what chance had Irish Na- 
tionalist Representatives of getting any- 
thing like fair or decent justice? The 
argument of the Government was that 
they wanted extra help, because they 
desired to do the work of the Irish Office 
better. The Irish Office, they said, was 
undermanned, and they had made this 
appointment because they desired that 
Irish Questions should be more tho- 
roughly dealt with. That was a fair pro- 
position for debate; but its bond fides 
could only be tested by having regard to 
thecharacter of the Gentleman appointed. 
Was it reasonable to suppose that if he 
put a Question with regard to arrears, 
with regard to the working of the Land 
Act, with regard to rack-renting, with re- 
gard to evictions, with regard to any 
one of these things which formed, to a 
large extent, from an agrarian point of 
view, the core of the Irish Question, he 
would ge: a proper reply from such a 
man as the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman? He saw sitting opposite one 
of the largest landowners in the South 
of Ireland, the hon, Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Huntingdonshire (Mr. Smith- 
Barry), a Gentleman who had never 
had any difference with his tenants, 
and a Gentleman against whom no 
personal accusations had been made. 
There were dozens of English Gen- 
tlemen with Irish experience who 
might have been appointed to the 
Office, and who might have been 
supposed to throw themselves sympa- 
thetically into this work. But what 
had the Government done? Whereas 
for centuries Irish Secretaries had been 
Englishmen or Scotchmen, the first in- 
fusion of Hiberian blood into the Irish 
Office took the shape of the appoint- 
ment of the most obnoxious Irishman 
existing in the four Provinces of Ire- 
land. He had never joined in the com- 
plaint that Irishmen had not been ap- 
pointed to the Office of Irish Secretary. 
If they had to carry on government in 
Ireland by English prejudices, it really 
made very little difference whether they 
had Englishmen, Scotchmen, Welsh- 
men, or even Hindoos in the official posi- 
tions ; they would be equally unsympa- 
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thetic and a, ignorant. The Irish 
Secretary (Mr. A. J. Balfour) came over 
to Ireland with nothing against him but 
Tory prejudices—the prejudices of his 
birth, training, and education. He 
had not the native virus; but the Gen- 
tleman appointed Parliamentary Under 
Secretary was a man who had boxed 
the compass of Irish politics, who had 
tacked and sailed under every poli- 
tical flag, and who, in addition, was the 
most obnoxious man connected with 
Irish affairs at the present day. Could 
the Irish Members be —— to submit 
tamely to conditions such as these? In 
conclusion, he invited English Members 
to test the working of the Crimes Act 
and of the Land Act, to test the working 
of Irish Local Government by the ap- 

intment of the right hon. and gallant 

entleman the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet. He asked them if they could 
go to their constituents and say they 
were working Ireland thoroughly and 
squarely and working it in the interests 
of the Irish people, and feel in their 
hearts at the same time they were 
uttering sentiments which were true. 
He ventured to say that if they took a 
ballot amongst the Nationalist Party as 
to who was the most obnoxious 
politician in Ireland, 999 out of every 
1,000 votes would be recorded for the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for the Isle of Thanet. Tho 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) 
had humour, and if there was anything 
Irishmen were fond of it was a little 
fun. When they were attacked by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman they 
could always laugh at hisjokes, although 
those jokes might hurt some of them. 
But whoever heard of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for the 
Isle of Thanet making a joke? From 
every conceivable point of view the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman’s appoint- 
ment was hostile to every feeling and 
fibre of the Irish nature. Looked at in 
any way they liked he offered to this 
measure the strongest opposition that it 
was possible for a man to offer. He 
thought the Government might have 
acted reasonably if they required ad- 
ditional support and power. They did 
not require additional support and 
power, but they wanted to add one 
more brand to the burning that was 
crackling under the Irish pot; they 
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wanted to add one more thorn to those 
in the Irish side; they wanted to add 
one more aggravation to the aggrava- 
tions the Irish people had to bear, and 
they had succeeded in this by the ap- 

intment of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he did not propose to detain the 
Committee at any length. He only 
wished to say that he had made up his 
mind to vote against this Bill at every 
stage. In half-a-dozen sentences he 
would explain to the Committee the 
reasons which influenced him. He 
positively objected to reinforce the ranks 
of Dublin Castle officialism in this way. 
Land Commissioners had been appointed 
and others were about to be appointed. 
What were the tenants to think when 
they found the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Oolonel King-Harman) with 
his hands on the springs of the 
machinery of Dublin Castle? He said 
deliberately on behalf of his con- 
stituents that they viewed this ap- 
pointment as an _ declaration of 
war, and as their Representative he 
should oppose it. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he desired to offer one or two suggestions 
which would relieve the Government of 
their difficulty and the House of the 
consumption of a large amount of time, 
to say nothing of the charge upon the 
public purse. He was astonished to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland say that the work 
in Ireland was too much for him alone, 
because he had noticed of late an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman not only to manage 
the affairs of Ireland, but to manage the 
affairs of Scotland also. They had at 
least two hon. and learned Gentlemen 
sitting on the Government Bench who 
were well able to take care of the affairs 
of Scotland, and who were paid for doing 
so, and he suggested as one means of 

etting out of this difficulty that the 
Frish Secretary should attend to Irish 
Business and that the Lord Advocate and 
the Solicitor General for Scotland should 
attend to Scotch Business. It was a 
most remarkable fact that although they 
had a very able hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in the Solicitor General for Scot - 
land, he (Mr. Hunter) did not think he 
had ever heard that hon. and learned 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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Gentleman speak upon Scotch matters, of 
which he, no doubt, knew a great deal, 
bat he had heard him speak upon Irish 
affairs about which he, no doubt, knew 
nothing. There was another way in 
which this difficulty might be got over. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary said, and of course he could 
notcontradict him, that he wasnot able to 
discharge the duties of his Office alone 
as all previous Chief Secretaries had 
been able to do. That must arise either 
from a want of capacity ora want of 
industry. He thought he would havo 
the assent of the right hon. Gentleman 
when he said that he was at least as 
capable as any of his Predecessors, and 
he was not sure that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not agree with him if 
he went further and said that he was 
even more able than any of his Prede- 
cessors. If, therefore, considering that 
there had been no enlargement of the 
duties of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
that they were precisely the same duties 
as those discharged by other Chief Se- 
eretaries, the right hon. Gentleman 
found himself unable to do the work, it 
must be from a lack of industry. He 
had great sympathy with lazy men, but 
he was bound to remember, in the 
interests of the taxpayers, that the right 
hon. Gentleman received £4,500 a year, 
and a residence in Ireland, which was 
maintained by the public for his sole 
enjoyment. What he submitted was 
this, that if the right hon. Gentleman 
found it necessary to employ an assistant, 
his object might be gained by a devolu- 
tion of his salary which should be in 
exact proportion to the amount given to 
the assistant. He protested in the in- 
terest of the taxpayers against this ad- 
ditional sum being cast upon them upon 
grounds that were totally insufficient. 
Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he rose 
merely for the purpose of asking 
seriously whether they were not to have 
any reply whatever from the Govern- 
ment Bench to the exceedingly grave 
charges that had been made by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy)? He 
thought that, apart altogether from 
the indisputable humour and brilliancy 
of the invective of the hon. and learned 
Member, the hon. and learned Member 
had established, on very good evidence, 
charges which ought to be answered be- 





fore they proceeded any further with this 
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business. Why was not the right hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel King- 
Harman), who was most concerned, 

resent to answer for himself? If he 
had so little confidence in the justice of 
his own claims as to shirk the answer 
necessary to the charges which he must 
have known in his conscience would be 
made against him in this House, why 
did not his patron and protector answer 
for him, or why did not some other 
Member of the Government answer for 
him? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary rose to protest against 
the introduction into the discussion of 
what he called the “ private affairs’’ of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman his 
assistant. Private affairs! which eon- 
cerned the cruel treatment of a poor 
tenant of a bit of bog in Ireland. Pri- 
vate affairs touched the springs of all 
public affairs in Ireland. Private affairs 
had been the secret of all public misery 
in Ireland. He did not feel competent 
to enter into the details of the question, 
and did not rise for the poroem of 
doing so; but he earnestly hoped that 
some reply would be made to the 
charges which had been levelled against 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Colonel King-Harman). Right hon. 
Gentlemen upon the Government Bench 
very much deceived themselves if they 
supposed that no effect was produced by 
appeals to the English people such as had 
been made by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Longford. 
The English’people were slow ; but little 
by little an impression was being made 
upon the hearts and consciences of the 
people of England, which would result 
in the throwing off altogether of the yoke 
of injustice, which would become more 
intolerable to them than it was to the 
Irish people. It was nothing less than 
a scandal that an appointment like this 
should have been mado by the Govern- 
ment. The appointment revolted against 
all the best feelings, not of tho Irish 
people only, but of the English, Scotch, 
and Welsh people as well, and the Go- 
vernment would find it out. It was 
monstrous that they should be called 
upon to go to a vote in this matter 
without any reply whatever from the 
Government Bench. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Picton) asked why the Governmont 
made no reply to the speech delivered 
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by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
ember for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy), a speech which for quality and 
style of Parliamentary eloquence ap- 
to commend itself to the hon. 
entleman. He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
did not think he had ever heard a speech 
in the House of Commons which was a 
greater violation of every canon of good 
taste than the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and that was the 
reason why he had not risen to reply to 
what the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had said. The hon. Member for Lei- 
cester had asked why the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for the 
Isle of Thanet (Colonel King-Harman) 
was not in his place to reply to the 
charges which had been levelled against 
him. He (Mr. A.J. Balfour) did not 
send out to his right hon. and gallant 
Friend to tell him that there was a per- 
sonal attack being made upon him, be- 
cause he thought that the attack was 
wholly unworthy of any notice. Tho 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for North Longford made a speech which 
he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) understood, from 
the ruling of the Chairman, was per- 
fectly in Order. Though it was perfectly 
in Order, it was, by the admission of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself, in 
no sense relevant to the creation of the 
new Office, which was the subject which 
principally concerned the Committee at 
the present moment, but simply related 
to the merits or demerits of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who would 
perform the duties of the Office. The 
rsonal attack, the character of which 
e had sufficiently deseribed to the Com- 
mittee, consisted, so far as he could 
ee ae —— of — 
inst the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
» se the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet, not made for the first time, but 
which had been over and over again 
refuted. It had pleased the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to rake up every 
story, true or false, every accusation 
which malignance had been able to in- 
vent during the last 20 years, to throw 
at the head of one of the most honour- 
able and distinguished Gentlemen who 
ornamented this House. It would be 
wholly unworthy of the debates in the 
House of Commons that any more de- 
tailed, any more prolonged or serious 
reply should be given to those accusa- 
tions than he had now made. 
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Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) said, he had no doubt that 
hon. Members on that side of the 
House would agree that no sort of 
reply had been made by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to the very strong 
case made out by the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Tlealy). The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man did not rake up every story told 
during the last 20 years against the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for the Isle of Thanet. Had 
he done so, his speech would heave 
occupied a considerably longer time. 
Ho (Mr. J. E. Ellis) noticed that the 
First Lord of the Treasury had just re- 
turned to his place. He might perhaps 
be allowed to express the hope that in | 
this very serious matter—namely, the 
appointment of an Assistant to the Chief 
Secretary at a cost to the taxpayers of 
£1,000 per annum, the right hon. 
Gentleman would allow the Committee 
free discussion and not resort to the 
force of the closure. He would not de- 
tain the Committee, but only say, speak- 
ing as an English Member of Parliament 

and as one who probably passed more | 
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posed that Bill was that he desired to 
see the power possessed by ex officio 
Guardians in Ireland preserved intact: 
When such was the view of the one who 
was put forward as the figure-head of 
the future local administration in Ire. 
land, the Irish people saw plainly that 
Her Majesty’s Government had not 
even the pretence of sincerity in their 
profession of a desire to administer fairly 
local government in Ireland. It was said 
that this Office was being created with 
the view of a better discharge of the 
duties of the Chief Secretary. If the 
appointment of an Assistant would tend 
to a more faithful discharge of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s duties, no one 
would venture to oppose the creation of 
the Office; but, asa matter of fact, they 
were in such a position that they had to 
deal with the incumbent of the Office. 
They knew already the article they had 
to deal with. They knew what they 
were to pay for, and who, in Heaven’s 
name, could grumble at their opposition 
when they found that the article was 
spurious? The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel King-Harman) re- 
| presented to them the Grand Jury system 





days in Ireland during 1887 than the! of Ireland in its most odious form ; he re- 


Chief Secretary for Ireland himself, | presented the present magisterial system 


that he endorsed all that was said by | | and the present monopoly of power by 
the hon. and learned Member for Long- | ex officio Guardians. In addition to this, 
ford as to the manner in which the the right hon. and gallant Gentloman 
right hon. and galiant Gentleman the | was notorious for his rack-renting capa- 
Member for the Isle of Thanet was| bilities. It was, therefore, absurd for 
viewed by his fellow-countrymen. One| the Government to think they would in 
could not go into County Roscommon or | any way ease the friction in Ireland by 
into the district about Boyle without | the appointment of this Gentleman to 
knowing what the people thought of the | an onerous post in the House of Com- 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman. It! mons, which carried with it practically 
was a scandal and a reproach to Her | the Presidency of the Local Government 


Majesty’s Government that they should | 
propose to the House of Commons the 
appointment of such a man. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON | 
(Kerry, W.) said, it was a singular fact | 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland | 
had acknowledged to-night that his 
Deputy, the man who stood between him 
and the administration of local govern- 
ment in Ireland, was the very man who, 
in this House in 1886, took upon him- 
self the task of moving the rejection of 


the Poor Law Guardians Bill, a Biil | 
which was to amend the law relating to | 


a certain system of local government in 
Ireland. The ground on which the. 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman °P-| 


| Board in Ireland. Furthermore, the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
| occupy a prominent position in connec- 
tion with the Prisons Board. Were they 
to have a rack-renter of the tenants of 
Ireland answering Questions put in the 
House KO, the grievances of those 
tenants? Was the same man to be 
not only their political opponent in the 
House, paid for his position, but pos- 
sibly their defamer in the country, and 
also their gaoler when they asserted the 
rights of the people? The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland certainly had very im- 
— duties to perform if he would 
‘Trel orm them. What was alleged in 
land was that the right hon. Gentle- 
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man performed only the vicious part of 
his duties, leaving the useful part of 
them undone. It was believed in Ire- 
land that it was the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s presence at the only meeting of 
the Local Government Board he ever 
attended which caused the dismissal of 
the doctor who was imprisoned under 
the Coercion Act. There was a singular 
fact in regard to Dr. Hayes, of Tralee. 
An hon. Member of the House was 
prosecuted under the Crimes Act for 
certain proceedings on Dr. Hayes’ 
estate, and the doctor was asked by 
the Local District Inspector to give 
evidence that he was intimidated. Dr. 
Hayes refused to do this; and upon his 
refusal the prosecution was abandoned, 
until the Government thought fit to re- 
vive it, when the doctor swore that he 
was never intimidated; that, so far as 
he knew, none of his people were intimi- 
dated, and that he was quite willing to 
leave to the hon. Gentleman prosecuted 
the settlement of the whole question, A 
few days afterwards application was 
made for the sanction of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to the appointment of 
Dr. Hayes to a certain position ; but the 
Board, who had never in its history re- 


fused an increase in the salary of a 
medical officer, refused it in the case of 


Dr. Hayes. Tho right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary was the Head of the 
Local Government Board, and he was 
present at the meeting at which the ap- 
plication was refused. If the statement 
was true that the work last Session was 
too heavy for the right hon. Gentleman, 
what was the answer to it? They were 
over the work now. It had been osten- 
tatiously proclaimed from the Front 
Bench that there was to be an un-Irish 
or a non-Irish Session. When they 
wanted help on the Irish Question they 
got it very readidly. In the great de- 
bate on the introduction of the Crimes 
Act one of the most eloquent and effec- 
tive speeches delivered was that de- 
livered by the Solicitor General for 
Scotland (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson), who 
was believed to have nothing to do but 
to lend a loyal hand on the Irish Ques- 
tion. Then, there was the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), 
who had been able to find time to go to 
Ireland to enlighten the people upon 
questions which concerned themselves. 
Surely, the Civil Lord could be called 
in to lend a hand occasionally to the 
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Government; it would not be a great 
strain on him, even in conjunction with 
his own duties, to do so. The Govern- 
ment, on their own showing, had no 
need of further help. Oertainly, it 
was most odious to the Irish Mem- 
bers that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel King - Harman) 
should read out to them the answers to 
their Questions. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had no personal 
knowledge on the Questions a him ; 
and, owing to the character he enjoyed, 
it was impossible the tenants of Ireland 
could place any reliance on the answers 
or even the promises which he gave. 
He and his hon. Friends not only ob- 
jected to the creation of the Office of 
Parliamentary Under Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, but they objected, and 
they had shown very good reasons why, 
to the right hon. and galiant Gentleman 
being chosen to fill the Office. Refer- 
ence had been made to their feelings to- 
wards hon. Gentlemen opposite; but he 
believed there was no one who sat upon 
the Ministeral Benches whose appoint- 
ment could be so offensive to them as 
that of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet. Why did the Government not 
choose, if they were bound to appoint 
someone, a Conservative Gentleman 
representing an Irish constituency? 
What was their idea with regard to 
future administration in Ireland ? Were 
hon. Members to judge it by the appoint- 
ment that had virtually been announced 
to-night? Having made this appoint- 
ment, would the Government go to the 
country with the eters p on their lips 
that the people of Ireland and England 
were to be governed by the same laws ? 
In one sense he was not sorry the Go- 
vernment had put up the most hideous 
figure-head they could possibly get, be- 
cause their action would show to the 
people of England how just and reason- 
able was the protest of the Irish Mem- 
bers against the system of administra- 
tion in Ireland. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was a magistrate—— 
Mr. WILLIAM HENRY SMITH 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
‘That the Question be now put.” 


Question put accordingly, ‘That the 
Question be now put:”— 


The House divided:—Ayes 190 ; Noes 
130 : Majority 60.—(Div. List, No. 34.) 
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Question put, 

‘That it is expediont to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of a Salary to the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 182 ; Noes 
132: Majority 50—(Div. List, No. 35.) 

It being after ten minutes to Seven 
o'clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
Fiore eat 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—RESOLUTION. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton)» 


in rising to move— 

‘* That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
contrary to the true principles of representa- 
tive government pa injurious to their effi- 
ciency that any person should be a Member of 
one House of the Legislature by right of birth, 
and it is, therefore, desirable to put an end to 
any such existing rights,” 
said, it had been pointed out to him that 
these words might include Her Majesty, 
which, of course, was not intended; and 
heshould, therefore, instead of ‘‘ a Mem- 
ber of the Legislature,” say ‘‘of one 
House of the Legislature.” They had 
been engaged in democratizing as far as 
they could the Commons branch of the 
Legislature; but all their efforts would 
be abortive, all their efforts at Parlia- 
mentary reform would be illusory, if 
they allowed side by side with that 
House a Legislative Assembly to exist 
which in its nature was aristocratic, and 
which had a right to tamper with and 
veto the decisions of the nation which 
were registered by the House of Com- 
mons. He(Mr. Labouchere) would not 
enter into the question whether it was 
desirable to have one House or two 
Houses ; but if it was desirable to have 
an Upper Chamber Members of that 
Upper Chamber should be composed of 
men who were responsible for what they 
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did to the country. The functions of 
this Upper House should be limited to 
altering any little error of detail the 
Commons had made, or throwing out a 
Bill on some fundamental Constitutional 
question on which the country had not 
been consulted, or which it might be 
fairly imagined the country did not 
approve of. Did it limit itself to these 
functions? Was it entirely free from 
Party and personal motives? All would 
agree this was not the case. How was 
the House of Lords composed? Mem- 
bers of the House of Lords were neither 
elected nor selected for their merits. 
They sat by the merits of their ancestors 
who were rotting in their graves ; and if 
we looked into the merits of some of 
those ancestors we should agree that the 
less said about them the better. The 
House of Lords consisted of a class most 
dangerous to the community—the class 
of rich men, the greater part of whose 
fortunes wasin land. It was asserted 
of them that the House of Lords was 
recruited from the wisest and best of the 
country—that the House was so wise 
and so good that in some mysterious 
way they were able to transmit their 
virtues to future generations in secula 
seculorum. The practice in the selection 
of those Gentlemen was not quite in 
accordance with this theory. They con- 
sisted generally of two classes—of those 
who were comparatively unsuccessful 
politicians and of those who were un- 
doubtedly successful money-grubbers. 
He would take a few examples, and as 
he did not wish to be inviduous he would 
take them from both sides of the House. 
They all knew and appreciated Sir 
R. Assheton Cross, Mr. Sclater-Booth, 
Sir Thomas Brassey, and Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen. What did they think 
of these Gentlemen? As Members of 
this House everybody respected and 
liked them ; but they were looked upon 
merely as decent sort of mediocrities of 
the ordinary quality which wasconverted 
in course of time into administrative 
Ministers. Take another class. Why 
were brewers selected as Peers ? Simply 
because they of late had accumulated 
very great fortunes by the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, and for no other 
reason. The names of Guinness, Bass, 
and Allsopp had been for long house- 
hold words in every public-house 
in the country, but who ever heard 
of them as politicians? Yos; these 
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Gentlemen were considered to be the 
very best men in the country to be 
converted into hereditary Peers. An- 
other class who made money were the 
financists. Lord Rothschild inherited a 
large fortune, and had increased that 
fortune, and no doubt spent his money 
in the most honourable way ; but Lord 
Rothschild did not in the House of Com- 
mons in any way distinguish himself. 
With brewers, when one was made a 
Peer, another must be made a Peer for 
advertisement. So with financial houses ; 
when a Rothschild was made a Peer, it 
was necessary to fish up some one of 
the name of Baring, and one Baring 
was converted into Lord Revelstoke— 
a Gentleman who, though probably 
eminent in City circles, was hardly 
known to anybody in that House, and 
who had never taken part in politics. 
So much for the composition of the 
House of Lords. Most Members sat 
there by right of birth. These were 
made hereditary Peers on the extra- 
ordinary ground that where aman had 
looked so well after himself he would 
look after others—a doctrine which ex- 
perience was against. Of those who 
were either pensioners themselves, or 
derived theirincomes from accumulations 
of pensions, or had been placemen— 
themselves or their wives—there were 
189. In any other Assembly such a 
number of placemen never existed on 
the face of the globe. Most of these 
Gentlemen selected courtly employment, 
which required neither intellect nor 
learning, because it was well known 
that any well-trained ape could do the 
same. He had always thought it most 
unfair to throw on Her Majesty the 
onus of these appointments, because 
when the Civil List was settled a cer- 
tain portion was allocated for the pur- 
pose—should he say—of subsidising 
these Peers. Therefore, their salaries 
did not appear in the Estimates, or the 
House would know how to deal with 
them. Deducting Representative Peers 
from Scotland and Ireland, and deduct- 
ing Members of the Royal Family, and 
deducting Bishops and Archbishops, 
he found 470 Peers sitting as hereditary 
Peers in the House of Lords. He 
found those Peers had annually dis- 
tributed among them £389,163, amount- 
ing on an average to £820 each—these 
rich men who would with one accord 
protest against the payment of Members 
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of that House. These were the rich 
men who were found at public meetings 
denouncing Members from Ireland as a 
wretched crew, because, being mainly 
poor men, they received enough to 
enable them to live from their con- 
stituents. The Peers were almost as 
careful of their relations as of them- 
selves. In a valuable publication he 
saw it put down that from 1874 to 1886 
no fewer than 7,000 relatives of Peers 
had had places of emolument under 
the Government. Take even 5,000— 
was it to be supposed that if the Peers 
were not legislators and able to vote, 
5,000 of their relations would be on the 
country? But they were not satisfied 
with cash. They were to be pampered 
with honours to keep the Peerage 
sweet. In the other House there were 
120 Privy Councillors, of whom he ven- 
tured to say the majority in that Houso 
never heard. Orders had to be found 
for thoseGentlemen. Almost every one 
of them had a decoration. There were 
three decorations which were abso- 
lutely made for Peers and for no other 
body—the Garter, the Order of St. 
Patrick, and the Thistle. Walpole de- 
clined a decoration, ‘‘ because ”’ said he, 
“why bribe myself?” Lord Melbourne 
said of the Garter that its pleasing fea- 
ture was that there was ‘no nonsense 
of merit about it.” An impression 
existed that Private Bill legislation was 
more independent in the House of Lords 
than in that House. He did not think it 
was. A great deal depended on railway 
matters, and Sir S. Laing had pointed 
out the other day that the landed aris- 
tocracy had obtained for land sold to 
railroads, £50,000,000 more than it was 
worth. He (Mr. Labouchere) found 
that there were far more Railway 
Directors in the House of Lords than in 
the House of Commons, and why? 
Because railway legislation came before 
the House of Lords, and the great mag- 
nates of railroads thought it desirable 
that as many as possible should be en- 
couraged to be on their side. So much 
for the personal independence of tho 
House of Lords. No men looked better 
after the class interests of those to whom 
they belonged than the Peers. They 
were great landowners; 16,000,000 
acres belonged tothem. Yet our land 
laws were a disgrace to the country, and 
were tainted at the present day with 
feudalism. They were in favour of the 
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great owners of land, not the tenants or 
labourers. Why was there, let him 
ask, a difference made between real and 
ersonal estate? Why should the 
Death Dues be 3 per cent on personal, 
and only 13 r cent on real property ? 
Ile suspected that would be the case so 
long as the House of Lords existed. In 
1880 a Liberal Government brought in 
a Bill to give compensation for disturb- 
ance in Ireland. The majority against 
the Bill in the House of Lords was 232. 
He went into the House of Lords to see 
the scene. Generally—as they all knew 
—when an important question affecting 
the country at large was under discussion, 
the House of Lords was empty. At this 
time Peers unknown to the doorkeepers 
came upinorder to voteagainstthe Bill— 
against anything that appealed to their 
personal or class interests. Through the 
injustice done to the tenants by this ac- 
tion of landlords the Liberal Govern- 
ment was obliged to adopt a pernicious 
coercive policy. Was the House of 
Lords in harmony with the people on 
general questions—in, say, religious 
legislation? Most of the Peers were 
members of the Church of England; 
they desired that the Church of England 
should be absolutely supreme, and that 
any other Church should be treated 
with intolerance. In 1832 they opposed 
a Bill to throw open the Universities to 
Dissenters; in 1834 they threw out a 
Bill to allow 20 pense to worship in a 
private house. In 1837 they threw out 
a Bill to give religious and civil liberty 
to the Jows. They turned their attention 
to Church rates, and from 1858 to 1869 
threw out Bills to do away with those 
rates. When at last live Dissenters got 
their rights, they turned their intoler- 
ance to dead Dissenters. In 1873, 1876, 
and 1879 they threw out Bills for the 
burial of Dissenters, which were intended 
to give them the same rights as mem- 
bers of the Church of England. When, 
four years ago, the hon. and learned 
Member for East Denbighshire (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) brought in his Burials 
Bill, he (Mr. Labouchere) and others 
rotested against this clause of the Bill. 
hat, said the hon. Member, was the 
ood of altering those clauses, because 
if he did the House of Lords would throw 
it out. The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man emasculated the Bill, and when it 
went up to the House of Lords they pro- 
ceeded further to castrate it. They voted 
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against the Ballot, against Municipal 
and Parliamentary reform, and they did 
their best against a free and cheap Press 
by throwing out the reduction of the 
duty on paper. All these were now by 
common consent esteemed good measures. 
Whenever they had appealed to the 
people against the House of Commons 
they had invariably been wrong and the 
country pronounced against them. The 
House of Lords were far too shrewd to 
make these appeals too often. They 
crippled with pernicious Amendments 
all Liberal Bills. No Liberal Bill passed 
through the House of Lords as a Liberal 
Cabinet would have it, so that the Cabi- 
net had to consider, not only whether a 
Bill would pass the Commons, but 
whether it would pass the Lords. It 
was admitted that the Peers were, as a 
body, Conservative. They were mostly 
partizans of one Party. They were the 
servile and submissive instruments 
of the Tory Leaders, and this was 
thoroughly understood—that if an ob- 
noxious Bill passed the Commons it 
would be rejected in the Lords. This 
had been openly avowed in the case of a 
Bill of his own. In 1885 when a Bill 
passed through the House of Commons 
to throw the expense of Parliamentary 
Elections on the rates clauses which he 
inserted were attacked by the Conserva- 
tives and talked out on successive nights 
until he told them that he should con- 
tinue until 6 o’clock in the morning, and 
then they saw the cogency of the reason- 
ing. An hon. Member of the Front 
Bench suggested they should yield be- 
cause the Lords would throw it out. In 
The Times of October 21, 1887, the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), at Sunder- 
land, is reported to have said— 


‘‘If Mr. Gladstone has a majority he will 
find it has taken up a great deal of time to get 
the House of Commons to agree to a new Con- 
stitution for Ireland. But the Bill has to go to 
the House of Lords, and I donot think we need 
have the smallest doubt, as reasonable people 
making reasonable calculations, but that the 
House of Lords would throw out thé Bill. They 
would insist on remitting the question, the plan 
in all its details, to the judgment of the country. 
Very well, then the Session of 1889 is closed. 
Then we come to the autumn of 1889. Now, 
Mr. Gladstone has always contended that no 
action of the House of Lords need be final. He 
would call Parliament together in the winter 
of 1889, and he would send up the Bill again: 
and again we must calculate as reasonable 
people that the House of Lords would stick to 
their guns and throw the Bill out.”"— 
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And here one of those voices which 
sometimes conveyed a good deal of 
wisdom called out in the meeting— 


“ And that will go on to the millenium.” 


The Leaders of the Conservative Party 
did more than this; they absolutely told 
their followers in this House that they 
might vote for a Bill which would do 
them harm, because while that measure 
would be sure to crush the Liberals in 
this House, the House of Lords would 
not use it to crush Conservatism. At 
the recent Conservative gathering at 
Oxford, Lord Salisbury said— 

“T have no doubt that the result of a con- 
siderable amendment in the Rules of the House 
of Commons will be to send up from time to 
time when there are bad Houses of Commons a 
considerable number of objectionable measures 
to the House of Lords, and I hope that the 
House of Lords will not shrink from acting 
upon its conscientious convictions.’’ 
Generally, the main argument in favour 
of the House as it existed was that it 
saved the House of Commons from acting 
ultra vires beyond the mandate of the 
coustituencies. No doubt that would 
be so if the Liberals were in power ; but 
he never heard of the House of Lords 
applying the same principle to the Con- 
servatives. The control was entirely on 
one side. The noble Lord opposite had 
said what would be done if a Home 
Rule Bill were passed. He said that 
the House of Lords would throw it out. 
But a Bill was passed last Session, the 
Coercion Act, which the Liberals con- 
tended was ultra vires. The Liberals 
were of opinion that the Conservatives 
had got in by assuring the constituencies 
that they would not pass a Ooercion 
Bill if they had a majority in this House. 
They did not, because the House of 
Lords was in confederacy with the Con- 
servative Party in the House of Com- 
mons. He had stated how the Con- 
servatives acted as legislators. He had 
much extenuated and set down nought 
in malice. This House of Lords was 
not collectively worse than any 600 men 
would be. They were ex necessitate 
a Tory House and a House of 
partizans. The assertion that they 
subordinated public interests to their 
private class and Party interests was 
merely tantamount to saying that they 
were human beings. A House of 
artizans would act on similar principles. 
There had been many proposals for a 
reform of the House of Lords. The 
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hon. Member for the Southport Division 
of Lancashire (Mr. Ourzon) had an 
Amendment on the Paper. If he had 
known the Forms of the House he would 
have known that he could not put it. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) had read an article 
recently on the House of Lords in which 
it was said that all reforms must come 
from the Conservatives. That showed 
that the reform was intended not to 
weaken but to strengthen it as a barrier 
against thedemocracy. The Tories pro- 
fessed to place confidence in the people. 
They called themselves Tory Democrats. 
Rut that confidence only lasted so long 
as the people acted in accordance with 
their wishes. The Tories were greatly 
in a minority in this country. They 
were jn a minority now. The Tories 
wanted the House of Lords to control 
this foolish people, yet there were 
Liberals who were ready to whitewash 
this Tory sepulchre of Liberal measures. 
The hon. Member for the Arfon Division 
of Canarvonshire (Mr. Rathbone) had 
put an Amendment on the Paper of this 
nature. He proposed to maintain but 
reduce the hereditary element in the 
House of Lords and to add some elective 
Members. He objected to this method 
of giving weight in a race, to use a 
sporting metaphor. If a Liberal measure 
were accepted by the elected Members 
of the House of Lords, it would still be 
thrown out by the hereditary contingent. 
At present a Liberal Ministry could 
force their Bills through the House of 
Lords by a threat ofa creation of new 
peers to swamp the Upper Chamber, as 
was done at the time of the first Reform 
Bill. He had read an article in The 
Times in which the hope was expressed 

“That the Ministry will give some intimation 

that they are willing to consider a policy which 
may deprive destructive Radicals of a dangerous 
weapon.” 
That was the excellent advice which his 
hon. Friend seemed anxious to follow. 
The avowed object of such plans was to 
render nugatory the wishes of the Radical 
masses of this country. Thesame article 
said— 

‘* Tt would be improper in either House to 
take the initiative in calling for organic changes 
in the other.” 

This claim for the divine right of here- 
ditary legislators far exceeded anything 
that was ever put forward in favour of 
the divine right of Kings. The House 
of Commons had as much right to abolish 
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hereditary legislators as it had to do 
away with the representation of towns 
which used to return Members to that 
House. It was said, however, that the 
House of Lords would not assent, and 
that a revolution would be necessary. 
Nothing was a greater mistake. There 
was a Constitutional means of meeting 
this difficulty by the creation of new 
peers, and the threat of this course was 
sufficient in 1830 to bring a strong man 
like the Duke of Wellington to accept 
the popular verdict. By the Constitution 
Hier Majesty could act and speak only 
on the advice of her Ministers, and a few 
days ago he should have said that it 
would have surprised him if Her Majesty 
had ventured to express an adverse 
opinion on anything her Ministers had 
done. The objection that it would be 
necessary to have a revolution to put an 
end to hereditary rights of legislation 
was, of course, absurd. As to the fur- 
ther objection that if they did not sit in 
the House of Lords they would sit in the 
House of Commons, why should they not 
do so, if the people chose them? He 
would like to see the best men of all 
classes on each side in the House of 
Commons; and he would much prefer 
to listen to the Marquess of Salisbury in 
the House of Commons; indeed, it 
would be better that he should, as Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary, sit in 
that House than that he should be ob- 
liged to answer for himself through the 
mouth of another; and the Representa- 
tives of the people would have more 
control overhim. He(Mr. Labouchere) 
should resist all schemes for reforming 
the House of Lords which involved the 
maintenance of the hereditary principle, 
the mixing up of the hereditary and 
elective principle in one Chamber, or the 
selection by the Lords of their best men 
to form an hereditary assembly. In all 
these proposals he scented the snake in 
the grass, because their object was not 
to weaken, but to strengthen the House 
of Lords as a Conservative body rampart 
against the democracy of this country. 
Speaking on this subject at Oxford, the 
Marquess of Salisbury said he was scepti- 
cal as to any reform of the House of 
Lords being carried, because there was 
only a certain amount of political power, 
of which the House of Commons had 
five-sixths, and if the House of Lords 
were reformed, it would compete more 
thoroughly with the House of Commons. 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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The House of Commons was quite acute 
enough to see this, and therefore no 
essential change was likely to be made. 
These observations he commended to 
the attention of the followers of the 
noble Lord. His Amendment went to 
the root of the evil. He at first thought 
of including Bishops; but he struck 
them out, on the principle of de minimis 
non curat lex. If the hereditary principle 
were done away with, what the right 
hon. Member for Birmingham called the 
incestuous union between the spiritual 
and the political would cease of itself. 
His Amendment did not prejudice the 
question whether there ought to be two 
Chambers or one only. Versonally he 
was in favour of one, but those who 
voted with him need not necessarily sup- 
port him on that particular point. 
Other countries which had two had 
simply followed our example, and it 
was a mere result of chance that we 
happened to have two. If they agreed, 
the second was useless; ifthey disagreed 
the second was pernicious. If the fune- 
tions of an Upper Chamber were to be 
properly fulfilled by those who soared 
above class and Party interest, we must 
not look for its Members in this world, 
but we must bring down angels from 
Heaven; but as that would be difficult, 
there was only one other alternative. We 
should also require alternating Cham- 
bers—a Tory Upper House to control 
a Radical Lower House, and a Radi- 
cal House of Lords to control a Con- 
servative House of Commons. An Upper 
Chamber was needless in our system; 
and it was cumbersome es a Court of 
Revision, whose functions could be dis- 
charged by a committee of experts. A 
second Chamber was not necessary as a 
means of appealing to the people. He 
challenged any one to name an instance 
in which the Liberal Party had passed 
a measure in which the country did not 
concur. There had been no case in 
which it had been necessary for the 
House of Lords to step in in order to 
make an appeal to the country. The 
Liberal Party was in touch with the 
constituencies, and would not force a 
measure through the House against the 
wishes of the electors. He would chal- 


lenge the Liberal Members who wanted 
to preserve the hereditary principle to 
submit the matter to their constituents. 
No question was deemed more important 
by Radicals than this of abolishing 
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hereditary legislators. They perceive 
that the antagonism between class go- 
vernment and national government was 
becoming more acute every day, and 
they judged of what the Lords would do 
by what they had already done. While 
ready to accept a defeat at the poll they 
objected—when the verdict of the con- 
stituencies was in their favour—to being 
cheated out of the victory by 500 or 600 
hereditary Gentlemen who claimed the 
right to set aside the will of the Nation. 
The Tory hereditary House gave to the 
Conservative Party the same advantage 
that an ace up the sleeve gave to a 
gambler, and the Liberals were deter- 
mined to shake the ace out of the Tory 
sleeve. The Liberals who favoured the 
maintenance of the hereditary principle 
were in reality not Liberals. They gave 
only lip-service to their principles. These 
half-hearted Liberals must realize that 
sham Liberalism was out of date, for 
the constituencies would not be hum- 
bugged any longer. They must realize 
that the centre of gravity had shifted of 
late on the side of the House which they 
sat upon. The Liberal Party had be- 
come a Radical Party, one of whose 
strongest doctrines was the abolition of 
This was illus- 


hereditary legislators. 
trated recently in the Dundee Election. 
There was a competitive examination for 
candidates. His hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Firth) and Sir Horace Davey were 


competitors. They were asked whether 
they would abolish the hereditary prin- 
ciple in the Legislature. The hon. and 
learned Member’s answers were satis- 
factory. Sir Horace Davey’s were not. 
What happened? That eminent lawyer, 
excellent man, and good Liberal, was 
left out in the cold, and his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Firth) was chosen. 
He trusted that would be the case with 
every constituency where Liberals had 
to choose between a candidate in favour 
of hereditary legislators being abolished 
and a candidate opposed to that. He 
would, moreover, impress upon Liberal 
constituencies being firm in insisting 
upon their candidates being very specific 
in their pledges upon this point, and not 
to be satisfied with vague generalities 
with regard to it. The question that 
such constituencies should put to their 
candidates was, ‘‘ Are you in favour of 
abolishing hereditary legislators, root 
and branch ?’’ And any man who failed 
to answer that question distinctly ought 
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to be discarded as a Liberal candidate. 
We had at the present moment an Irish 
Question, and the Radicals intended to 
give the Irish Home Rule. The Irish 
Question meant that local self-govern- 
ment should be given to Ireland, and 
Liberals intended to do their best to 
give local self-government to Ireland. 
We want local self-government not only 
for Ireland but for Great Britain. What 
the Castle and the nephew were to Ire- 
land, the uncle and the House of Lords 
were to England. No proper local self- 
government could exist in this country 
so long as an Assembly of hereditary 
legislators, of rich men, of men belong- 
ing to one class, had the right, whenever 
the country sent to the House of Com- 
mons a Liberal majority, to hamper and 
block legislation. Theo Conservatives 
at their meetings always shouted, 
** Thank God we have a House of Lords.” 
Radicals had no intention to remain any 
longer supinely like toads under the 
harrow of the House of Lords. They 
intended to agitate until they could say, 
‘‘Thank God we have not a hereditary 
House of Lords.” 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “that” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “ in the opinion of this House, it 
is contrary to the true principles of Repre- 
sentative Government, and injurious to their 
efficiency, that any person should be a Member 
of one House of the Legislature by right of 
birth, and it is therefore desirable to put an 
end to any such existing rights,’’—(Mr. Labou- 
chere,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mra.. RATHBONE (Oarnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, the only complaint he had 
to find with the hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Resolution (Mr. Labouchere) 
was, that he had answered his (Mr. 
Rathbone’s) arguments before he had 
heard them. He had not the slightest 
intention of trying to whitewash what 
the hon. Member called ‘that whited 
sepulchre, the House of Lords.” All 
Radicals and all Liberals would agree, 
and he fancied all Conservatives would 
also agree, that hitherto the House of 
Lords had too much dammed up public 
opinion and discontent in quiet times— 
that in such times it had opposed legis- 
lation in accordance with national feeling 
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only to break down its barriers, and allow 
a flood of hasty legislation to pour forth 
in times of excitement. It had been 
anything but a truly Conservative part 
of our Constitution, and he should be 
the last to wish to strengthen it as an 
oppenent to the House of Commons and 
a barrier to the deliberate wishes of the 
nation. On the contrary, he thought 
the reform of the House of Lords was 
necessary, and that the continued exist- 
ence of that Chamber was impossible un- 
less it could be made to represent, as 
the House of Commons did, the delibe- 
rate will of the nation. .If it were 
Representative, it might be made to 
strengthen the House of Commons 
very materially, not that he supposed 
it would ever enjoy the same kind of 
power as that House. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Labouchere) treated everybody as 
a bad Liberal who did not insist on 
nothing less than the abolition of the 
House of Lords; but he (Mr. Rathbone) 
would remind the hon. Gentleman of 
the story of the Irishman who said there 
were 15 reasons why he did not eat his 
breakfast, and the first of them was be- 
cause he could not get a breakfast to 
eat. That was a good reason in the 
case of the Irishman, and a similar kind 
of reason might be used in regard to 
the abolition of the House of Lords. He 
did not think they would be able to 
get abolition, at any rate within any 
reasonable period. His object in rising 
was to move as an Amendment to the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northampton to leave out 
all the words after ‘‘in,”’ in line 1, and 
insert— 

**Order to improve the legislative efficiency 
of the House of Lords, it is desirable that it 
should not rest solely on right of birth, and not 
be responsible to or in sufficient touch with the 
people; and that acombination of the heredi- 
tary and representative principle would pre- 
serve what is valuable in, and increase the 
usefulness of, that branch of the legislature.’ 
Few men, he presumed, would be found 
to argue that, granting that a Second 
Chamber was necessary, they would, if 
they had to begin again, select in these 
days the hereditary principle as that on 
which to found it. But, in the Motion 
which the hon. Member for North- 
ampton had brought forward, he (Mr. 
Rathbone) thought he had hardly taken 
account of the very strong characteristics 
of the British nation. The British 
people seldom tried to destroy an insti- 
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tution which had long existed, and to 
which in times past they had owed con- 
siderable benefits, without first trying 
to amend it; and he did not think the 
hon. Member would persuade them in 
the present day to act on any different 
principle as regarded the House of 
Lords. Therefore, as they were all 
agreed that their Legislative Constitu- 
tion had not worked as efficiently as it 
ought to do in order to meet modern 
requirements, he would ask the House 
to consider whether it would not be well 
to try promptly to reform the Houso of 
Lords and make it, as he believed it 
might be made, a very useful and effi- 
cient part of the Constitution. Few 
countries had thought it desirable to 
proceed without a Second Chamber; and, 
even after they had altered the Rules 
of Procedure in the House of Commons 
as proposed, he could not see much 
chance of their having too much legis- 
lative power to meet all the complicated 
wants of modern civilization. They knew 
that there was in the House of Lords 
considerable legislative talent which re- 
ceived its education in the House of 
Commons. There was a strong feeling, 
moreover, in the country in favour of 
the hereditary principle, founded on the 
services which such families as the Rus- 
sells, the Cavendishes, and the Howards 
had rendered as popular leaders; and 
he thought it would be most practical to 
see whether we could not in some way use 
this talent, and avoid arousing against 
us a strong popular sentiinent, and try 
to carry the House of Lords with us in 
their own reform. Lord Salisbury him- 
self had used words respecting the 
American Senate, .showing that he 
coveted for England a Second Chamber 
as powerful and efficient, and we might 
with advantage see whether the prin- 
ciple which had been so successful there 
could not be adapted and applied to the 
improvement of the House of Lords. 
He presumed that what they wanted a 
Second Chamber for was, in the first 
place, to help efficiently in the practical 
work of legislation, so that laws might 
be more carefully and promptly con- 
sidered than they were now; and, in 
the next place, that it should represent 
the mature and permanent opinions of 
the country, and give time for reflection 
in periods of great excitement and 
violent agitation. That was what tho 
Senate of the United States had done 
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very successfully. It was purer from 
corrupt influences, more powerful and 
more useful than the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and still more so than the 
State Legislatures which selected it. 
Now, could not they in some way use 
the principles which had produced that 
result, and, while retaining what was 
useful and noble in the House of Lords, 
make that Assembly still more useful, 
and therefore still more truly noble, in 
the best sense than it was now, by pro- 
viding for it division of labour, increased 
means of political information, and in- 
creased sense of responsibility? He 
thought anyone who had really studied 
the question why the House of Lords 
had not hitherto been made more use- 
ful than it had been, would have come 
to the conclusion that it was from the 
want of these advantages that its com- 
parative uselessness had arisen, and 
that it had become merely a drag on 
the House of Commons, and a Court 
to register its decrees. To bring that 
home to anyone who had watched with 
anxious interest the course of legislation 
it was only necessary to follow the 
stages of a Bill in the two Houses, and 
to see why, with all the legislative capa- 
city which the Upper House contained 


in many of its Members, its legislative 
work had to be done all over again when 
brought to the House of Commons. No 
Bill came in a practicable and workable 
shape from the minds of its promoters 


or hands of its draftsman. It was 
printed, debated in the face of the public, 
sent down by hon. Members to those of 
their constituents who were interested 
in the question, and Members received 
in reply all the practical information that 
practical men interested in the subject 
possessed, and with the aid of such 
information the Bill was amended 
and thrown into practical shape. This 
was what happened to a Bill in the 
House of Commons; but Members of 
the House of Lords had not volunteered 
to undertake the duties of legislation, 
and some of them had neither taste nor 
fitness for the work. They were respon- 
sible to no electors. No individual lay 
Peer was directly connected with the 
inhabitants of a locality, or with those 
interested in any trade, manufacture, or 
profession in a way to authorize and 
induce them to communicate with him as 
to the defects of any Bill, or the best 
mode of making it more complete. 
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He was not in any effective manner re- 
sponsible to or in touch with those for 
whom he was legislating. Hence the 
Lords rarely debated openly in detail 
any of the ordinary measures brought 
befure them ; the Committee stage of a 
measure was usually settled by a con- 
versation across the Table ; and the Bill, 
not having received that consideration 
and consequent amendment by sugges- 
tions from the experience of the country 
at large to make it practically workable, 
the whole work necessary to bring 
it into practical shape had to be done 
over again in the House of Commons. 
Consider for a moment what powers and 
qualifications the House of Lords pos- 
sessed, in what respect it was deficient, 
and what was necessary to make it the 
most powerful and efficient and useful 
Second Chamber in the world, as the 
Senate of the United States is, he be- 
lieved, in the opinion of those who had 
most studied the subject, including the 
Prime Minister himself. The House of 
Lords possessed enormous historical 
dignity, and, in spite of its blunders of 
late years, still had a strong hold on the 
feelings, or if they liked on the prejudices 
of the English nation; and it contained 
now a minority certainly, but still a con- 
siderable number of men of great ability 
and trained to political life who might be 
made very useful as legislators; but, 
moreover, a large number of men who, 
having no taste and no faculty for legis- 
lation, were nevertheless very useful in 
their own localities as Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions and of Boards of Guar- 
dians, and partakers in county and local 
administration generally. What they 
wanted was division of labour in the 
House of Lords, leaving to Peers their 
rank and dignity, but providing that, 
when sitting as a Legislative Assembly, 
only those Peers should vote who pos- 
sessed the necessary qualifications to 
enable them to legislate usefully and 
with effect as Members of a Second 
Chamber. This division of labour was 
already in practice adopted as regarded 
the legal or judicial Business of the 
House of Lords; for the general Rule 
that no one but Law Lords voted in judi- 
cial cases had never been deviated from 
for more than a century ; but something 
more than custom would be required to 
make such a Rule effective in relation 
to the legislative portion of the work of 
that House. To enable and induce the 
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Lords to be an effective part of the 
Legislature they ought to feel practi- 
cally responsible to the country for the 
due performance of the work for which 
they had been selected and which they 
had agreed to undertake. They ought 
to represent the matured opinion of the 
country so as to provide against hasty, 
unwise legislation during periods of 
excessive excitement. They ought to 
bring the House of Lords into connec- 
tion and touch with the different parts 
of the country. He assumed, what he 
believed to be the case, that the coun- 
try, as a whole, was not prepared to do 
without a Second Chamber. But they 
wanted a Second Chamber somewhat in 
accord with the gradual, steady, irrevo- 
cable movement of national sentiment 
and thought. Would not those objects 
be attained by allowing the Peerage to 
retain all that it now enjoyed of rank 
and precedence, but appropriating to its 
diverse functions the diverse abilities of 
its members; by leaving them free, if 
they so preferred, not to undertake the 
duty of making laws; by providing that 
all Peerages of the United Kingdom, as 
did then Peerages of the Scotch and 
Irish Kingdoms, should confer, not a 
seat in the House of Lords, but the 
capacity of filling such a seat; by pro- 
viding that the House of Commons 
should elect those Peers who should 
actually vote, but not elect them all at 
once or in the ordinary manner, but each 
successive House of Commons electing 
by the cumulative vote one-third of their 
total number, say 50 Peers, who should 
sit during three Parliaments, a period, 
on the average, of 15 years? Power 
might be reserved to the Ministers to 
nominate a limited number of eminent 
Civil and Military Servants of the Crown 
to sit in the Upper House, either for life 
or for aterm of three Parliaments. The 
present Law Lords would, of course 
retain their seats. And, finally, in 
order to connect the House of Lords 
with the nation and its whole system of 
local government, the Chairman of the 
New County Boards, when these last 
should have been established, might be 
added to the number of the Members 
of the Upper House. As the United 





Kingdom contained 114 counties, of 
which some might be grouped and 
others divided for purposes of adminis- 
tration, they might compute the number 
of Chairmen as about equal to the num- 
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ber of counties. Adding these to the 
150 elected Peers, and making a mode- 
rate allowance for life Peers and for Law 
Lords, we obtained a total of about 300 
Members. More numerous a Second 
Chamber could scarcely with advan- 
tage be; and if the nominal Upper 
House of that day exceeded that figure, 
its working numbers fell far below. 
By this mode he believed they would 
retain every Member of the House of 
Lords who really took any practical 
interest in legislation in the present 
day ; and, either as elected by the House 
of Commons, or as Chairmen of County 
Boards, they would have undertaken 
the work of their House, and would feel 
responsible for its performance. The 
House of Lords would represent the de- 
liberate opinion of the nation spread 
over three Parliaments. The hereditary 
Peers would still be in the majority; 
but they would be Peers who had 
sought election, and voluntarily assumed 
the responsibility of the work; while 
the Upper House would be brought into 
connection and communication and touch 
with the localities through the Chairmen 
of County Boards. On this system they 
would have adopted what was valuable 
in the constitution of the House of 
Lords itself, in the House of Commons, 
and in the Senate of the United States. 
They would have a Body representing 
the deliberate opinion of the country, 
and not open to be influenced by gusts 
of passion. The only objection that he 
had heard to his plan was that it would 
make the House of Lords too powerful, 
and that they might fear clashing with 
the House of Commons. His answer to 
that was, he thought, simple and con- 
clusive. The Senate of the United 
States had been made more powerful 
than the House of Representatives, yet 
there was noclashing there. The Senate 
had been not only by far the most 
powerful, but the wisest and most use- 
ful part of the Constitution of the United 
States; and if the power of the House 
of Lords should overshadow tliat of the 
House of Commons—which he did not 
believe would ever be the case—it would 
be because, like the Senate of the United 
States, it had been more useful and 
wiser than the more popular Assembly ; 
and power arising from beneficent action 
and wisdom was that which they ought 
not to fear, but rather to covet; and, 
after all, it could only be because the 
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future what it had been in the past— 
the first Legislative Assembly in the 
world—and it could only by remaining 
so degraded for some considerable time 
lose the tremendous hold that it had 
upon the affections and confidence of the 
country. He was not wedded to any 
articular part of the scheme he had 
aid before the House. He had sug- 
gested it as one way in which he thought 
the defects of the House of Lords might 
be remedied, and that Chamber made 
a powerful and beneficent Legislative 
Body. Some had proposed that the selec- 
tion of the legislative part of the House of 
Lords should be left to the House of Lords 
itself. That would, no doubt, be a great 
improvement upon the present House, 
brought up to vote on most important 
issues, which a great many of its Mem- 
bers had not taken the trouble either to 
understand or debate. The most valu- 
able part of his suggestion was that it 
would bring the Chairmen of County 
Boards into the House of Lords, 
elected for, say, seven or ten years; 
as that really would do something to- 
wards bringing the House of Lords, 
into connection and touch with the 
country, and would, moreover, have the 
most beneficial effect in dignifying our 
whole system of local administration, by 
making the head of the local government 
of each county a dignified Member of the 
Legislature. 

Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port), who had an Amendment on 
the Paper, to leave out all the words 
after ‘‘ opinion of this House,” in line 1, 
and insert— 

“The strengthening of the Legislature is to 
be sought, not in the abolition, but in the re- 
form and modification of the hereditary princi- 
ple in the composition of the Upper House of 
Parliament,” 


said, that he was not able to compete 
with either of the two hon. Members 
who had spoken before him that night, 
because the first of them was a conscious 
and the second was an unconscious 
humourist. The hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) was a 
man of facetious and fanciful tempera- 
ment, and no institution was safe from 
his quips or his satire. There was 
nothing that he touched which he was 
not capable of turning into laughter, 
and they had an admirable illustration 
of that in his speech that night. The 
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want of seriousness on the hon. Mem- 
ber’s part was but the reflex of wha 
were his real feelings on the matter. 
Would it be believed that less than two 
years ago the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, that arch-democrat, actually 
contemplated without alarm the contin- 
gency of becoming a Peer himself? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I must pro- 
test against what the hon. Gentleman 
says. I never for a moment contem- 
plated so horrible a contingency. 

Mr. CURZON said, he was very glad 
to hear that disclaimer, because he had 
derived his information on the point 
from a quarter of unquestioned veracity 
—a journal called Zruth. The hon. 
Gentleman stated, in the autumn of 
1886, writing in that paper, that he 
would almost consent to become a Peer 
himself if only to gaze on a picture by 
Mr. Herbert, which hung in one of the 
ante-chambers of the House of Lords. 
He (Mr. Ourzon) confessed that he was 
a little surpriced at that admission of 
weakness on the hon. Gentleman’s part, 
and he could not understand how an hon. 
Gentleman like him could contemplate 
becoming a Member of an Assembly 
where the exploded principles of order 
and decorum still prevailed, and it 
was only when he himself went and 
examined the picture in question that 
he was able to account for the hon. 
Gentleman’s curious remark, because 
he found that the subject of the picture 
was that of Moses breaking the tables 
of the law. The present Motion of the 
hon. Member was, he must observe, one 
of a very restricted application. It 
applied by its terms only to those Mem- 
bers of the House of Lords who were 
legislators by right of birth, and the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last appeared 
to fancy, judging from the terms of his 
Amendment, that the House of Lords 
consisted entirely of such Members. 
Now, he (Mr. Ourzon) denied the hon. 
Member’s assertion that the House of 
Lords rested solely on the right of birth. 
There were many Members of the other 
House to whom the terms both of the 
Motion and of the Amendment did not 
apply. First, there were the Arch- 
bishops and the Bishops, 27 in number, 
who sat, not by right of birth, but be- 
cause they represented their dioceses. 
Then there were three Law Lords, who 
sat not by right of birth, but by the 
terms of an Act passed in 1876. Then 
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there were the 16 Scotch and the 28 
Irish Representative Peers, who sat 
in virtue of their election by their 
Peers, and who were in the strictest 
sense of the term Representative 
and not Hereditary Peers. Further, 
there were in the House of Lords no 
fewer than 70 Peers who had been en- 
nobled themselves and who sat there, 
not by right of birth, but by right of the 
patents granted to them for services 
thoy had rendered to the State. The 
whole of these classes, amounting in all 
to 144 persons, were excluded from the 
terms of the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Northampton, which only dealt with 
the remaining proportion, or about three- 
fourths of the House of Lords; so that 
they arrived at this ridiculous conclusion 
—that if that Motion were adopted, and 
the forms of the Constitution permitted 
it to be carried into effect—which, fortu- 
nately, they did not—they would abolish 
three-fourths of the existing House of 
Lords, but would still have a body of 
over 140 Members, the composition or the 
political complexion of which would not 
be more satisfactory to the hon. Member 
than those of the present Upper Chamber. 
The first and main argument of the hon. 
Member for Northampton was that the 
House of Lords was not a representa- 
tive institution, and that it was contrary 
to the principles of representative govern- 
ment that an institution so composed 
should exist. Now, he took leave to 
point out that representative govern- 
ment was not a complete or an exhaus- 
tive account of the Constitution under 
which we lived. We had representative 
institutions, but all our institutions were 
not representative. Some of them were 
based on a directly opposite principle. 
There was the Throne, which was not 
filled on the Representative principle., 
but on the principle which the hon. 
Member for Northampton had so severely 
condemned, the hereditary principle. 
And if the hon. Member levelled a blow 
at the hereditary principle in the House 
of Lords, he (Mr. Curzon) wanted to 
know why he did not also strike at 
the hereditary principle in the Throne. 
Then there was the Cabinet, which 
might be described as the ruling body in 
this country. It was not framed on the 
representative principle; it was nomi- 
nated by one man, the Prime Minister, 
and the Prime Minister himself was not 
selected on the Representative principle, 
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but was nominated by the Sovereign. 
Finally, they had the Judges, who were 
not elected, but nominated, and were 
not responsible nor removable. To re- 
turn to the direct charge that the House 
of Lords was not a Representative body. 
The hon. Member himself said it was 
exclusively representative of one class 
only, that of the land. Well, he con- 
ceived that the possession of landed 
estates, and the stake in the welfare of 
the country which that possession in- 
volved, were no mean guarantees for 
the possession of the qualities of inde- 
pendence and patriotism so essential 
in a Second Chamber. The hon. Mem- 
ber had drawn a somewhat fantastic 
picture of the House of Lords, sketched 
in a highly sensational and imperfect 
style of art. He had described it as 
being composed for the most part of 
unsuccessful politicians and of successful 
money - grubbers. [Mr. Lanoucwere: 
The recent additions.| Now, in_ its 
actual composition it contained 23 Cabi- 
net Ministers, 4 Viceroys of India and 6 
of Ireland, 4 Governors General of 
Canada, 8 Governors Principal or 
Colonial Governors, and 6 Ambassadors 
or ex-Ambassadors. In addition to these 
there were in the House of Lords two 
ex-Speakers of the House of Commons, 
eight Judges, 78 officials who had held 
posts under the Government exclusive of 
the Royal Household, 120 Privy Coun- 
cillors, 157 Peers who had served in 
the Army or Navy, excluding Yeomanry, 
Volunteers, and Militia; and, lastly, 
there were 194 Peers who had satisfied 
even the stringent rule laid down by the 
hon. Member for Northampton himself, 
inasmuch as they had submitted to the 
ordeal of public election and had passed 
through the House of Commons. To 
contend that a House so composed was 
not a Representative Chamber and was 
not representative of many and varied 
interests was an abuse of language ; but, 
at the same time, he felt that the House 
of Lords might be made much more 
representative than it was. There were 
interests which at the present moment 
were excluded from representation in 
that House and whichmight be admitted, 
and there were interests which were 
imperfectly represented, and whose re- 
presentation might be enlarged. There 
were three classes to whom these re- 
marks mainly applied. First of all, 
there were the great Dissenting denomi- 
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nations which filled so large a place in 
the public life of the country, and which 
at the present moment were almost with- 
out NEY tg there. Then there 
were the Public Services, which trained 
and turned out a staff of public servants 
unequalled for efficiency in the world, 
and whose abilities and experience 
after they had retired from their profes- 
sions might be’ continued in the service 
of the State. Lastly, there were the 
Colonists, who were absolutely without 
representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Ifthe House of Lords could be 
made more representative of these 
classes and interests he believed that 
the community at large would approve 
of such a step being taken. The hon. 
Member for Northampton complained 
that there was a permanent Conserva- 
tive majority in the other House. That 
was a necessary feature of a Second 
Chamber. [‘Oh!’’] There never had 
been a Second Chamber in the history 
of the world which did not contain a 
Conservative as against a Radical ma- 
jority. They might have representatives 
of whatever element they pleased in a 
Second Chamber; but it would be found 
that a Radical majority if temporarily 
secured could not be permanently re- 
tained, and that the Conservatives would 
in the long run have the preponder- 
ance. There had been 300 creations to 
the Peerage in the present Reign, and 
over 200 of these had been the creations 
of Liberal Prime Ministers. Notwith- 
standing that the Conservative majority 
in the House of Lords was stronger 
than ever. Of the 200 creations, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) was 
responsible for nearly 80; and yet he 
(Mr. Curzon) would not hesitate to say 
that one-half of that number, if not 
more, would without a qualm of com- 
punction go into the lobby against him. 
The hon. Tikes for Northampton was 
in favour of a single Chamber, because, 
as he said, we could not possibly get a 
satisfactory Second Chamber. By a 
satisfactory Second Chamber, the hon. 
Member meant a Second Chamber com- 
posed of men of his own politicai com- 
plexion. That was not an argument 
against Second Chambers per se, but 
rather an argument against Radicalism 
per se, and the very fact of the impos- 
sibility of keeping a Radical majority 
alive in a Second Chamber, tend and 
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water it as they pleased, was a proof, 
not of the unhealthiness of the atmo- 
sphere, but rather of the inherent sick- 
liness and decrepitude of the plant. 
Then the hon. Member trotted out the 
old and familiar argument which he 
might describe as the “ Financial Reform 
Almanack Argument,” and which was 
this, that because the Peers received so 
much annual income in rental, in pen- 
sions, or in pay, therefore they must be 
regarded with suspicion as legislators. 
He retaliated by regarding the figures 
of the hon. Member with the greatest 
possible suspicion. In November, 1884, 
the hon. Member complained that a 
certain number of hereditary Peers were 
owners of 14,000,000 acres with a rental 
of £9,000,000 ; while in March, 1886, he 
stated that the same number of Peers 
owned the same number of acres at a 
rental of £12,000,000. The astonishing 
thing was that this increase was said to 
have taken place in little more than a 
year, when every man of sense knew 
perfectly well that rents had fallen from 
15 to 30 percent. The figures of the hon, 
Gentleman were totally and hopelessly 
inaccurate. The hon. Member also re- 
ferred to the matter of salaries paid to 
Peers. He (Mr. Curzon) would point 
out that salaries were paid to Cabinet 
Ministers even if they were Members of 
the House of Commons, and the salaries 
included those paid to Viceroys and Am- 
bassadors and others in the service of 


the State in different parts of the world. 
He fearlessly asserted the principle that 
the labourer was worthy of his hire, 


whether Peer or peasant. A Peer was 
as much entitled to a salary if he hap- 
pened to be in the service of the State 
as the doctor or the barrister to his fee, 
or the hon. Member for Northampton to 
the sixpence which a gullible public 
aid for a copy of Zruth. The House of 
rds did real service in saving the 
country from the two greatest curses 
which could befall a nation having a 
titled order and great commercial wealth 
—namely, the curse of an aristocracy 
framed upon narrow lines of caste, and 
the curse of a plutocracy or moneyed 
order uplifted and sustained by wealth. 
While the nobility of other countries 
had, under the blighting influence of 
caste, shrivelled into a dry and sapless 
trunk, the nobility of England had 
struck new roots into the soil, and re- 
cruited itself by fresh impulses from the 
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sourco whence it sprung; and while 
other countries had suffered from making 
money and not birth the test of rank, 
we had been free from the degrading 
taint of Mammon worship in England. 
In its Constitutional aspect the House of 
Lords acted as a counterpoise to the 
unbalanced weight of a democratic and 
Representative Chamber, and that that 
counterpoise was needed had been ad- 
mitted by all save the section represented 
by the hon. Member for Northampton. 
The House of Lords was also a means 
of referring hastily conceived and pre- 
mature measures to the people, and as 
such it had been a democratic rather 
than an aristocratic agent. Then it was 
said that the House of Lords had never 
done any good thing; that it had only 
indulged in massacre and mutilation. 
His estimate of good and evil no doubt 
differed materially from that of the hon. 
Member; but if the hon. Member asked 
what good the House of Lords had done, 
he asked in return what evil had it not 
prevented being done? How often had 
not the House of Lords taken imperfect 
measures and lopped them into shape ? 
How often had it not stood between the 
country and the impetuous amateur 
legislation in which Gentlemen like the 
hon. Member were apt to indulge? The 
hon. Member appealed to recent history. 
He (Mr. Curzon) remembered the Ses- 
sion of 1886, after the Home Rule Bill 
had been thrown out, when most Mem- 
bers had gone to their constituents, and 
there remained in the House only a small 
band of faithful Radicals under the lead 
of the right hon. Members for Edin- 
burgh and Stirling. At that time a 
number of hasty and ill-considered 
measures were hurried through the 
House of Commons, and, but for the 
House of Lords, they would have now 
been the law of the land, and the reputa- 
tion of hon. Members opposite as legis- 
lators would have been even lower than 
it was. The hon. Member spoke of 
the selfishness of the House of Lords. 
Was it no proof of self-abnegation 
and the preference of patriotism to 
Party interests that a body like the 
House of Lords, composed almost en- 
tirely of Protestants and Churchmen, 
should have a measure like the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
or that a House composed, as the hon. 
Member complained, of landlords should 
have passed with so little friction the 
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Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, and a 
measure like Lord Ashbourne’s Land 
Purchase Act? If nothing but evil had 
come out of the House of Lords, how 
was it that so many great and 

measures were inscribed on the Statute 
Book? We had heard a great deal of 
fifty years of Liberal progress. Surely 
the yee of Lords deserved some share 
of credit for contributing to that progress 
by the measuresit had passed? But on 
that side of the House they did not argue 
that the House was free from blemish, 
otherwise they would not have put on 
the Paper proposals for its reform. 
There were bad points in the House of 
Lords, but they were points which the 
hon. Member had to a great extent 
overlooked. The House of Lords was 
not sufficiently Representative, and 
might be made more Representative 
than it was. The Prerogative of the 
creation of Members of the House of 
Lords was one of the highest which was 
vested in the hands of the First Minister 
of the Crown. It was a Prerogative 
which ought to be exercised with dis- 
cretion and restraint, but these qualities 
had not been uniformly displayed, for 
promotion had not always been in 
recognition of services rendered to the 
country, but had too often been the re- 
ward of purely political services. Then 
the hereditary system prevailing in the 
House of Lords was compulsory, not 
permissive. The eldest son of an here- 
ditary Peer succeeded to his title, and 
was bound to take it, whether he was 
willing or not. There might be a man 
more fit, but the man less fit could not 
be relieved of his duties. There were 
evils in the House of Lords, but there 
was a growing desire in both Houses 
to remedy those evils, and therefore he 
had ventured to put on the Paper an 
Amendment which anyone could under- 
stand, and that was more than could be 
said of the hon. Member’s Amendment. 
The Amendment which he had put on 
the Paper asked the House to assent 
only to the reform and modification of 
the hereditary principle in the composi- 
tion of the House of Lords. We ought 
to be content with small and tentative 
measures to begin with, but without 
some modification of the hereditary prin- 
ciple you could not proceed any distance 
in the direction of reform. Impulse 
might be communicated from without, 
but the action must come from within. 
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No help could be expected from members 
below the Gangway, as the House had 
heard from the hon. Member. He hoped, 
however, that among other sections of 
the House, both Conservative and 
Liberal, a more moderate and states- 
manlike spirit prevailed, because if 
there was one attitude which was likely 
to be more fatal than what he might 
call the unblushing nihilism of hon. 
Members opposite, it would be a stub- 
born opposition to reform such as might 
have been expected from the Conserva- 
tive Party in old times, but was not to 
be expected from them now. In process 
of time there might be a combination of 
all Parties and of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to carry out this reforms But 
whatever might be done in the direction 
of reform, he (Mr. Curzon) hoped that 
an institution which had existed in 
this country so long, and on the whole 
had justified itself to the sound judg- 
ment of the nation, would not be hastily 
and hurriedly swept away in obedience 
to a mandate from Northampton. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he did 
not propose to detain the House at any 
length; but there was one question pro- 
pounded by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Curzon) which he desired to answer. He 
would not follow the hon. Member in his 
suggestion that the action of the House 
of Lords in 1868 in regard to the Irish 
Church Act, and in regard to the Land 
Act of 1870—three vital clauses of which 
they struck out, necessitating the Act of 
1880—was patriotic. Neither did he 
propose to combat the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposition that the House of Lords was 
the embodiment of the religious life of 
country. The one question he wished to 
answer was why the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) did not 
include in his Motion the Orown as 
being one of the hereditary institutions 
of the country. He apprehended that 
the reason why his hon. Friend did not 
include the Crown was that that institu- 
tion did not, in matters of legislation, 
present itself to the country in the 
same position as the House of Lords. 
Although, technically, the Crown pos- 
sessed the right of veto, they did not find 
it exercised that right. On the other 
hand, they did find the House of Lords 
constantly dissenting from measures 
passed by the Representative body of the 
people. Tt seemed to him that the Crown 


presented an example which, if the 
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House of Lords were to follow it, would 
offer the readiest and easiest solution of 
the question they were now considering. 
His hon. Friend had pointed out that 
the peculiar characteristic of our Consti- 
tution was its adaptability to the circum- 
stances of the time. If the House of 
Lords were to adapt itself to the growing 
democratic spirit of the age by following 
the notable example the Crown had set, 
the difficult problem they had before 
them might easily be settled. During 
the Tudor and Stuart dynasties, the 
Crown exercised direct control, and 
direct control was exercised by William 
III. There came a time in the reign of 
the House of Hanover, when the King 
could not speak English, and his first 
Minister could not speak French, and 
the control had to be exercised through 
the medium of conversation in Latin. 
The control became, in consequence, less 
and less. To-day, the Crown was sup- 
posed to be the embodiment of the Exe- 
cutive. To-day the Crown was supposed 
to have thenomination of all officers of the 
Army and Navy, and to have the control 
of many affairs, but, as a matter of fact, 
such rights were not exercised. If the 
House of Lords followed the example of 
the Crown and curtailed the control 
over Bills sent up from this House which 
it claimed to exercise, the result might 
be a happy euthanasia for that House, 
and the House might be preserved from 
attacks to which it was now subject. It 
had gone to a certain extent in that 
direction. It had, in the first place, 
ceased to meet as a body as a Court 
of Supreme Appeal on questions of law, 
though it was entitled to do so if it 
thought fit. It had also ceased tomake 
the claim, although it had never specifi- 
cally abandoned it, of originating mea- 
sures of Supply. If it were to go on 
and cease to dissent to the mea- 
sures passed by this House on im- 
portant questions like those affecting 
the franchise of the people, and so 
forth, it might still have a long life; 
but if it persisted in opposing the will 
of the people, its life might come to a 
more speedy end than some hon. Gentle- 
men opposite imagined. It seemed to 
him that this was the answer to the 
question, How it came to pass that the 
Crown was not included in this propo- 
sition? He hoped the House would 
accept the proposition of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Labouchere). The time might 
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come when it would be necessary to 
embody the proposition in an Act of 
Parliament. He supposed that that was 
the only way, short of a Revolution, in 
which the proposition of his hon. Friend 
could be carried into practical effect. Of 
course, it would be necessary for the 
House of Lords to assent to such an 
Act; and, whether that assent would 
be obtained except by the method which 
was adopted in 1831, when, as they 
knew, two Ministers of the Crown went 
to Windsor with 80 creations of Peers 
in their pockets, he was not prepared to 
say. Very probably there would be an 
Act of Parliament of that kind unless 
the House of Lords accepted the sugges- 
tion, which had been made in all good 
faith, that they should gradually let go 
those prerogatives which, technically, 
they possessed, whenever they con- 
flicted with the will of the people as 
expressed in this House. 
rn. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
that after the admirablo speech of the 
hon. Member for the Southport Division 
of South-West Lancashire (Mr. Curzon), 
it was unnecessary for him to say a word 
as to the importance of the House of 
Lords. He desired, however, to say a 
few words upon the Amendment he had 
placed upon the Paper, but which, he 
understood, it was impossible for him 
to move. His Amendment was as 
follows :— 
“Tt is desirable, with a view to the main- 
tenance of that respect and confidence in which 


both Houses of Parliament have hitherto been 
held by the country, that hereditary Members 


of Parliament who have been convicted of | 


crime, or who have been bankrupt, or whose 
conduct is of such a nature as in the judgment 
of their Peers to cause public scandal, should 
cease ever again to sit or vote or take part in 
the proceedings of Parliament.” 


He need hardly say he approached this 
subject as a strong supporter of the 
Second Chamber, as a believer in the 
hereditary system to a certain extent. 
He agreed fully with his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Curzon) that it was necessary at 
the present time to consider the reform 
of the House of Lords in its representa- 
tive character—to incorporate within it 
certain Life Members or certain Members 
who had been not only hereditary Peers, 
but would sit there as a reward for 
public services, and who would form a 
large addition and a great strength to 
that House. They had listened to a 
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remarkable speech from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), 
who, in his usual flippant manner, would 
get rid of the House of Lords and our 
great Constitution under which the Em- 
pire had attained its present great dimen- 
sions. Those hon. Members who believed 
in the principles of legislation could 
not suppose that the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposition was really seriously meant. 
The hereditary body was, without doubt, 
a body which might be proud of its pre- 
sent position ; for learning, for patriotism, 
and for morality, the House of Lords, 
the hereditary Chamber, could hold its 
own. In spite of the fierce light under 
which it lived, in spite of the fashion 
which now existed to do the utmost to 
pervert everything that everybody in any 
important position did, in spite of the 
writings of scurrilous newspapers which 
fastened upon everything that could be 





made to look bad—which, if they could 
not make truthful statements which 
suited their purpose, did not hesitate to 
| invent them—in spite of all those who 
| envied the House of Lords, and who 
| pandered to it, and then scandalized it 
| behind its back, the House of Lords 
| could hold its own for all the quality of 
greatness. He asserted that there were 
very few who could throw stones at the 
| House of Lords; certainly it was not 
this House which could do so. But 
while he said this, he fully agreed that 
this was not enough, and the Amend- 
ment which he would have moved, had 
he been able to, bore upor the subject. 
| If there was one bad man in a body of 
men immense injury was done to the 
whole body. The public fixed upon the 
| one individual and the prestige of the 
body was degraded and their influence 
seriously impaired, There was no doubt 
that cases of scandal influenced and 
damaged the position of the whole 
House. It might be true that Society 
very easily forgot scandal. It might be 
true that men who had behaved ina 
disgraceful way were again received 
into Society. Such men might be per- 
mitted to enter political clubs, but there 
was no doubt that through their scan- 
dalous acts they did permanently injure 
the position of the House to which they 
happened to belong. There had been 
cases of great scandal which affected the 

sition of the hereditary Chamber. 

embers of that House had become 
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bankrupt, and after they had been 
whitewashed, or whatever the technical 
term was, had resumed their position in 
the House. Members of that House 
had been convicted of serious offences, 
and after undergoing the punishment in- 
flicted upon them had resumed their 
seats in the House. Other Members of 
that House had disgraced themselves by 
acts which nobody could excuse; but 
still they continued to sit in the House. 
It had been said by some papers which 
had commented upon his Amendment 
that the House of Commons was not 
free from scandal. He knew that was 
so, but it must be remembered that no 
Member of this House was elected for 
life. Men were only elected to the 
House of Commons for a Parliament, 
and it might be taken for granted thata 
man who was the subject of a gross 
scandal was never re-elected. This 
circumstance was a hopeful sign of the 
times, for when constituences re-elected 
Members who had had their characters 
blasted, the sun of England’s greatness 
would certainly have set. He didnot wish 
to mention any name, but they all knew 
perfectly well that there was a case some 
time ago in which an hon. Gentleman, no 


longer a Member of this House, who 
had risen to a high position, and who 
was at the very portal of the very highest 
place an Englishman could wish to fill, 


was involved. Every one of every 
section in the House was very much 
grieved at the event. What was the 
result? The constitueccy for whom the 
hon. Gentleman had done so much, and 
whom he had served so long and so well, 
refused to re-elect him; they preferred 
to elect a young unknown man. That 
showed that the House of Commons had 
the means of purging itself of those who 
disgraced it in any way; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that no one would 
ever be re-elected to the House who had 
disgraced himself in an open and flag- 
rant manner. If it was the case that 
constituencies refused to return such 
men to the House of Commons, how 
long would the country allow men who 
had blasted their names to continue to 
sit in the House of Lords? Let him 
take the very simplest case—namely, 
that of bankruptey. There were cases, 
no doubt, in which men had become 
bankrupt through misfortune ; but such 
cases were very rare with Peers. Mem- 


bers of the House of Lords who had 
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become bankrupt had generally become 
so through circumstances which were 
not creditable. Could it be contended 
for a moment that men who had become’ 
bankrupt should continue to sit in the 
House of Peers? It was certain that 
no hereditary Chamber could possibly 
last for any great period which possessed 
such Members, and therefore it was clear 
that those who really believed in the ad- 
visability of extending and strengthen- 
ing the House of Lords should do their 
best to lop off its rotten and decayed 
branches. But there had been cases in 
which serious crime had been com- 
mitted by Members of the Upper House. 
It certainly required no argument to 
prove that men who had been guilty of 
criminal offences of this sort should not 
have the right by birth and for life to 
continue to exercise the functions of 
Members of Parliament. He now came 
to the last class of cases, which was quite 
as important, but probably the most 
difficult to deal with—he referred to the 
men who had been guilty of some act 
which was disgraceful, but which did 
not come within the Criminal Oode. 
Surely, men who had been guilty of 
open and flagrant acts of immorality, 
and who had been adjudged to be guilty 
of those acts by their Peers, ought not 
to be allowed to sit and act as legislators 
for life simply by right of birth. Was it 
reasonable to suppose that a man who 
had figured conspicuously in the Divorce 
Court should be allowed by right of 
birth to claim the privilege of sittin 
and voting in the House of Lords? An 
was it reasonable that a man who had 
so misbehaved himself that if he ap- 
eared on Newmarket Heath he vould 
e kicked off, should sit and vote 
in the House of Lords merely by the 
right of birth? It was monstrous that 
in the case of urgent Divisions such 
men should be whipped up by the Party 
Whips in order to take part in the deci- 
sion or settlement of some momentous 
affair of the nation — possibly the 
question of the Establishment or Dis- 
establishment of the Church. It was 
often said, ‘‘ though these men are 
bad, yet there are many quite as bad 
in all classes of society;’’ and, ‘‘the 
only offence of many men is being 
found out.” He did not believe this 
was so; but even if it were, it did 
not affect the argument. With what a 
man was in his private capacity public 
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opinion had nothing to do; his sins when 
not publicly known were between him- 
self and his conscience; but those men 
who defiantly outraged all laws of mo- 
rality clearly should not be allowed to 
remain for life, by right of birth, Mem- 
bers of the Legislature. Such cases were 
very few; but that fact made it all the 
more easy to deal with them ; a.d it was 
the more necessary, for a few cases were 
remarked upon and became known to 
everyone. He would even go beyond the 
termsofhis Amendment. Tohismind, any 
man who had disgraced himself should 
not only be cut off from taking part in 
all legislative proceedings, but just as a 
clergyman was unfrocked and a military 
officer lost his commission, so he would 
have such a man uncoronetted. He saw 
no reason why men who succeeded to 
the name and position earned by the 
great deeds of their ancestors should not, 
when they disgraced their position, be 
cut off from taking part in the legisla- 
ture of the country. A man was made 
a Peer and a hereditary legislator for 
some great deed; but if he, or any of 
his descendants, disgraced themselves, 
there was no reason why the privilege 
should not be withdrawn from the man 


who had shown himself unworthy of it. 
It might be said such a course would be 
hard on the children of Peers; but it 
was harder on the country to be obliged 
to retain men in their position of privi- 
lege in _ of any misconduct. It was 


impossible to suppose that children 
would be brought up in principles of 
nobleness and virtue by parents, who 
openly set at defiance all rules of 
morality. The only way to keep a 
hereditary Chamber really in touch and 
in sympathy with the masses of the 

eople was to lop off these evil members. 
Phe maintenance of the House of Lords 
was of immense importance to the coun- 
try, and, he believed, that the character 
of individual members largely affected 
the character of legislation. Those who 
studied history knew that the decadence 
of people had develo from the de- 
cadence of individuals, and was most 
rapid where the disease entered the 
senate. He hoped that in what he had 
said he had not wounded any suscepti- 
bilities. Example in high places was 
of great importance. The influence of 
a hereditary Chamber was very great, 
and he had no doubt whatever that 
the fact that a man whose offences were 
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ublicly known had, simply by right of 
Sik cammelaeal ror 4 , t hav 
done—the right for life to the posi- 
tion of ep was doing great mis- 
chief in the country. He was sure there 
was nobody who believed in a heredi- 
tary Chamber being necessary to the 
Constitution that did not agree with 
him. The time had come when legisla- 
tion should stop these public scandals, 
and he believed the work could be under- 
taken by the present Government; and 
he appealed to the Front Bench to sup- 
port the proposition that a man who had 

rought disgrace upon himself by his 
conduct should not solely by right of 
birth remain for life a Member of the 
Legislature, working and making the 
laws of the country to which he be- 
longed. 

Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I think that there is a 

eneral desire in the House that this 

ebate should not be continued at any 
great length. Thespeech of thehon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
appeared to me to be hardly fresh. 
Although the hon. Member has the 
gift of brightening his speeches with 
well-worn jokes and stories which are 
not new to the House, I felt, while 
he was speaking, that I was listening to 
observations which I had heard him 
make before. The view which the hon. 
Member takes is that there is really no 
necessity for a Second Chamber at all. 
With the frankness which always dis- 
tinguishes his remarks, he said that he 
thought a Second Chamber useless ; and 
he implied that the legislative centre of 
gravity ought to be sought for in him- 
self and the Party with which he is in- 
timately associated. For my part, I 
think that there are very few persons in 
this country who seriously believe, having 
regard to the enormous powers that are 
vested in the Legislature, that there 
ought to be no Second Chamber, and 
that it should be in the power of this 
Assembly, however representative it be, 
to institute and carry out by its own 
vote, in a single Session of Parliament, 
changes of a vast and overwhelming 
character affecting the interests of this 
great nation. The hon. Member’s sug- 
gestion that a Second Chamber is 
useless, the centre of gravity being 
in this House, indicates with suffi- 
cient clearness what step he would 
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take if he had the power. The hon. 
Member’s: real object is to convert 
this House into a .Oonvention which 
would have the right to pass such 
measures as might be thought “ewes 
by a temporary majority. obody, 
however Radical, excepting the hon. 
Member himself, will, I think, seriously 
suggest that the important interests of 
this country should be intrusted to such 
an Assembly as that. The hon. Mem- 
ber proposes that the Second Chamber, 
if retained, should deal with mere 
matters of detail. He would also, in 
certain circumstances, allow the re- 
ference of greater questions. [ Mr. 
Lanovcnere dissented.} Then the 
House of Commons is itself to dispose 
of every great question as it arises, 
perhaps under the influence of popular 
assion or blind impulse. I think it is 
hardly necessary to appeal to hon. 
Members not to support a Resolution 
of so revolutionary a character, which 
would shake the very foundations of the 
Constitution. As to the figures quoted 
by the hon. Member from Zhe finan- 
cial Reform Almanack, they have been 
proved by my hon. Friend the Member 
for the Southport Division of Lancashire 
(Mr. Curzon) in his remarkably able 


speech, to be utterly fallacious. Now, 
Sir, the charge against the House of 
Lords is that it is a House of partizans. 


But the House of Lords has been 
hitherto used to contain a considerable 
proportion of the Liberal Party, and 
any Second Chamber would, according 
to the hon. Gentleman’s argument, share 
the same fate and need to be abolished. 
The check against ill considered and 
violent legislation which is secured by a 
Second Chamber exists in the interests 
of the country at large, and if it is not 
so fairly representative as in the view 
of some of my hon. Friends it might be 
made, I say that no Second Chamber 
can long remain deaf to the public 
opinion of this country, but must ad- 
vance towards it if that public opinion 
is consistent with the interests of the 
country. The remark made by the 
hon. Member for Southport that the 
reform of the House of Lords must 
come from the Conservative Party and 
from the House of Lords I accept. 
The assertion has great value, and I 
earnestly trust will meet a full con- 
sideration. It is obvious that any ro- 
form must strengthen the hold which I 
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believe the House of Lords has on the 
affections and sympathies of the great. 
mass of the people of this country, but 
it must be sent down to us from the 
House of Lords itself for our considera- 
tion. The hon. Member 1 has 
observed that any reform of the House 
of Lords would be objectionable, be- 
cause it would strengthen the position 
of the House of Lords in the country. 
I do not speak for the sake of the House 
of Lords itself, but regarding it solely 
as a co-ordinate branch of the Legis- 
lature with ourselves, I would gladly 
welcome any reforms which would 
render that House more fit to fulfil 
the duties that attach to it as a co- 
ordinate branch of the Legislature in 
protecting the interests of the people 
at large. It is a calumny to say that 
the House of Lords exists for the pro- 
tection of certain classes only. The 
work which the House of Lords has 
done from time to time affords evidence 
that that is not the case. A vast 
amount of domestic legislation with 
regard to factories, ee the poor 
and affecting land, has been done by it, 
and shows that it has studied the in- 
terests of the people at large, and not 
of the class of which it is composed. 
The Settled Land Act of Lord Cairns 
which was passed by him when sitting 
on the Opposition Benches, was sent 
down to this House, was accepted by all 
the lawyers in the House, and passed, I 
believe, absolutely without debate. I 
refer to that to dispose of the allegation 
that the House of Lords is not capable 
of constructive legislation. The hon. 
Member for North Islington (Mr. 
Bartley) referred to some circumstances 
connected with Members of the House 
of Lords, but I will remind him that 
there is no body of men among whom 
some black sheep cannot be found; 
there is scarcely a family among whom 
some black sheep may not be found. It 
can hardly be said, Sir, that the same 
observation does not apply to other 
bodies and other associations of men. 
I shonld like to refer, Sir, to some 
observations that fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) on the last 
occasion when he had to meet the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. In March, 1886, he said— 
“This great question ought not to be pre- 
judiced by premature discussion, You ought to 
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leave the whole field open, and you ought not 
to narrow or restrict the means of future action 
by laying down beforehand a limited condition 
that whatever you do you will totally abolish 
the hereditary principle. I am not going to 
ask the House to affirm anything about the 
hereditary principle. I am not myself entirely 
inclined to its total abolition But do 
not let the hon. Member suppose that when he 
talks of abolishing the hereditary principle he 
is propounding an opinion which it will be as 
easy to give effect to as it is undoubtedly popu- 
lar and musical to the ears of men. ... But 
I think the House will do well, while reserving 
this great subject for a time when its whole 
power, its whole attention, and its whole free- 
om can be concentrated upon it—and I am quite 
certain that when that time does arrive all your 
means and all your resources will be required 
in order to deal with it worthily—the House will 
do well to decline to deal with it in a manner 
which I think would not be worthy either of 
the dignity or of the high character of this 
House, or of the greatness of the subject itself, 
by laying down a particular opinion in respect 
of a particular point in the future—perhaps dis- 
tant—discussion of a great public subject as to 
which we might find . . . . that such a declara- 
tion had fettered us in our freedom of action 
and made still more difficult a practical solution 
of the question.’’—(3 Hansard, [303] 48, 49.) 


In a Manifesto issued in September, 
1885, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian said— 

“ T certainly cannot deny that there is a case 


rtant change. Those 
, as I do, that know- 


sufficient to justify im 
who hold with Mr. Bur 
ledge and virtue alone have an intrinsic right 
to govern, might desire to constitute a Second 


Chamber, strictly on this basis. But we can- 
not in the nature of things exclude the action of 
other influences, especially the permanent 
growing and highly agressive power of wealth. 
Among these secondary influences, as a force 
congenial to the character and habits of the 
people, and asa check on other and yet more 
mixed agencies, 1 hope that in the reconstitution 
of the House of Lords, when it arrives, a reason- 
able share of power may be allowed under wise 
conditions to the principle of birth.” 

I recommend these opinions to the 
consideration of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. I quote the opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the value 
of the principle of birth, and I find 
that in his judgment it is valuable as a 
means of guarding against other in- 
fluences and other dangers. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred then to the 
growing dangers to which even a body 
situated as this is is open and exposed. 
He referred to the dangers of the power 
of wealth in influencing bodies of men 
even in our democratic Constitution. But 
there is another danger in which money 
plays an important part, and that is in 
political combinations influencing the 
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return of Members to this House, not 
directly, but by agencies which play on 
the passions of the people. Those are 
the dangers against which a Second 
Chamber, and perhaps a_ hereditary 
Chamber, is a safeguard. We cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that, however 
strong the House of Commons may be, 
there are dangers to be guarded against 
in the passionate appeals made to the 
constituencies of the United Kingdom 
by caucuses and by the associations 
which direct those bodies, and it is 
_ these dangers that the existenco 
of a Second Chamber largely assists us. 
I earnestly hope that the House will by 
a large majority reject the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Northampton, 
With regard to the other hon. Members 
who by the Forms of the House have 
only had an opportunity of stating their 
views on this subject, I think I may claim 
the assistance of the hon. Member for the 
Arfon Division of Carnarvon (Mr. Rath- 
bone). He admitted that the system re- 
quires amending, but wishes to improve 
its practical efficiency. I quite agree 
that that should be the object in view. 
I desire that the House of Lords should 
be as practically useful, as safe, and as 
powerful as it ought to be, in the 
interests of the country, and it is on that 
ground that I appeal to the House to 
reject this Amendment. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I think, Sir, that we have 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) an announcement 
which will be felt, even cu his own side 
of the House, to be deeply disappoint- 
ing and inadequate. The right hon. 
Gentleman tells us that Her Majesty’s 
Government are as anxious as anybody 
else in the State for such a change in 
the House of Lords as will promote its 
real efficiency and strengthen its sta- 
bility; but that we must look to the 
declaration of Lord Salisbury as the 
test and measure of the extent to which 
Her Majesty’s Government are willing 
to go. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: [I said ‘ indi- 
cation.” 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: As the indi- 
cation then; I withdraw the words test 
and measure. Now, Sir, we have 
abundant means of knowing Lord 
Salisbury’s point of view on this most 
important question. The hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
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uoted ono passage ; but there are some 
ondia which I should like to read again. 
Lord Salisbury at Oxford said—‘‘I am 
very sceptical if any such reform will be 
discovered ”—that is to say, any reform 
which would not be unwelcome to the 
mass of the Conservative Party. Then 
he explained to his followers why he 
was sceptical as to any satisfactory 
reform— 

“ The reason is that any change in the House 
of Lords which increases its power and in- 
fluence in the country, if such a change can be 
discovered, must do so at the cost of the power 
and influence of the House of Commons, and 
you may be sure, therefore, that no such pro- 


posed change would ever pass.”’ 


That does not show any very brilliant 
opening for those who desire to see the 

sition of the House of Lords in the 
tate modified or improved. But we 
have other means of knowing Lord 
Salisbury’s mind with regard to this 
question, because in a debate in 
“another place,” in answer to a most 
eloquent, brilliant, and forcible speech 
from Lord Rosebery, Lord Salisbury ex- 
pressly declared how far he was then 
willing to go. He said that he would 
not go beyond a strictly limited power 
of creating Life Peers. The absolute 
number might be limited, or the number 
to be created in any single year: any 
other course would be fatal to the inde- 
pendence of the House of Lords. I 
know Lord Salisbury is apt to move 
very rapidly; but I believe he still 
stands at that limit. Lord Salisbury 
showed the utmost extent to which Her 
Majesty’s Government were likely to go 
in the path of reform of the House of 
Lords. I submit that his views as to 
the extension of Life Peerages will be 
found extremely inadequate even by his 
own followers. It amounts to a definite 
non possumus. We know that Lord 
Salisbury is not in the least degree 
likely to raise this question. His atti- 
tude with regard to the request of Lord 
Rosebery for a Select Committeo made 
that perfectly clear. I hope, therefore, 
that the hon. Member for the Southport 
Division of Lancashire (Mr. Curzon), 
who made a very ingenious speech, will 
vote with us, because that vote is the 
only way of raising the question of re- 
form or change in the House of Lords. 
I think that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House has not stated 
very fairly what the effect of this vote 
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will be. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that to vote for the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton is to vote for the abolition of a 
Second Chamber. [Mr. W. H. Surra: 
Hear, hear!} No such implication is 
conveyed in that vote. The form of my 
hon. Friend’s Motion does not raise the 
question of a bicameral or a unicameral 
system. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Mem- 
ber was frank enough to say that that 
was his view. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I said that my 
Motion did not in any way prejudice the 
question of two Chambers. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: We have 
nothing to do with my hon. Friend’s 

ious opinions. By voting for the 

otion we are not committing our- 
selves to the question whether or not 
the government of the country should 
be entrusted to one single Represen- 
tative Chamber. That question is not 
raised, and will not be settled by 
our votes. In voting against the Motion 
that the Speaker leave the Chair, what 
I, at least, vote is this—that the time 
has arrived for the discussion of the 
whole question. I do not vote, myself, 
either for or against any of the four pro- 

osals on the Notice Paper. They must 
Be considered each on its own merits, 
and on none of them will this Division 
be a test of the opinion of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to over- 
look the fact that the right hon. Baronet 
now sitting next him (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) made, not many weeks ago, a 
very important, interesting, and, as I 
thought, from our point of view, a not 
wholly unsatisfactory declaration of his 
view, that the present state of things in 
the House of Lords could not continue; 
and he used language which goes much 
further than any declaration that Lord 
Salisbury has made, and much further 
than those words of Lord Salisbu 
which I have just read to the House. 
hope that the right hon, Baronet will, 
at all events, not forget what he said, 
and that he will use his influence to 
enlarge Lord Salisbury’s hopefulness, 
and to diminish Lord Salisbury’s scepti- 
cism. 

Now, on the other side, it has been 
attempted to be shown that the House 
of Lords is a truly Representative 
Body, and that, on the whole, the 
country is indebted to it for a great 
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number of beneficent reforms. Well, I 
am not going into that old story of ‘50 
i of legislation by the House of 

rds.” I should be quite prepared, 
if the time allowed, to go through the 
legislative performances of that House, 
and I think it would tell a very different 
tale from that with which the right hon. 
Gentleman has favoured us. But that 
is not the point at the present moment. 
The point which we have to consider 
now is, whether the House of Lords is in 
such a condition, and does its work in 
such a way, as to satisfy even those who 
believe in the expediency and the neces- 
sity of a Second Ohamber? I submit 
that the most firm believers in a Second 
Chamber are exactly those who ought to 
dislike most the present state of the 
House of Lords, because, in its present 
position, the House of Lords performs 
none of those functions which a Second 
Chamber ought to discharge. It is 
not a Senate. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to think it was. It is not 
a Senate; it is a privileged interest. It 
has no effeot on the fate of Governments. 
It cannot force an appeal to the country. 
Its Divisions excite no curiosity, because 
they are a foregone conclusion. Even 
its debates, remarkable for dignity and 
decorum, are only interesting as to the 
academic exercise of individual effort: 
they give no collective weight. What 
is the difference between having one 
Chamber only and having two Cham- 
bers, one of which is so utterly weak 
for the purpose for which it exists? 
Lord Salisbury said truly that a ricketty 
parapet on the edge of a precipice 
was more dangerous than no parapet 
at all, because you lean against it 
where leaning means destruction. The 
House of Lords is not a bridle upon 
democracy, as the hon. Member for the 
Southport Division of Lancashire seemed 
to think. It does not form a centre of 
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resistance to the predominant power in 


the Constitution. More than that, the 
House of Lords does not do even the 
more humble work it might well do. I 
will give the House an illustration of 
that from what took place this week. 
There was before the House of Lords a 
Bill called the County Courts Consolida- 
tion Bill. I am told by those well quali- 
fied to speak on it that that Bill is of 
the greatest importance—that the accu- 
racy of the drafting of that Bill will 
affect private interests in the most serious 
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way. What happened? In the “other 
lace,” where they had nothing else to 
o, they might have examined the Bill, 
and brought the minds of many com- 
etent men to bear on its provisions. 
hat happened? The Bill was passed 
through eR as far as I can make 
out, without one single criticism or word 
on a single clause. That is important 
as showing that the Second Chamber 
rforms neither the humbler nor the 
igher functions for which it is upheld. 
Great changes have been made in this 
House. It has been three times re- 
formed in 55 years. This extension of 
the representative principle brings into 
more direct contrast a Chamber in which 
there is no direct elective element. In 
the second place, we have this week 
completed a change in our own Proce- 
dure which is pregnant with momentous 
consequences. The effect of the change 
is what? To strengthen the power of 
majorities in this House. That will 
bring into still more conspicuous light 
the absurdity of a system which allows 
an Hereditary Chamber to deprive the 
majority of this House, for which you 
have just been taking new and enlarged 
securities, of its legislative power. Lord 
Salisbury has announced, with what I 
must describe as an excess of rashness 
even for him, his intention to use the 
power of the House of Lords for the 
urpose of overriding the will of this 
Bosse. [*No, no!”] I hear some 
Gentlemen say “No.” I will read Lord 
Salisbury’s words at Oxford with refer- 
ence to these very Rules. He was en- 
deavouring to soothe th» alarmed minds 
of his followers, lest, in a phrase used 
below the Gangway the other night, 
they might be making a rope tighter 
round their own necks— 


**T have no doubt the result of a consider- 
able amendment in the Rules of the House of 
Commons will be to send up from time to time, 
when there is a bad House of Commons ”’—that 
is, a House in which there is, a Liberal majority 
—“a considerable number of objectionable 
measures to the House of Lords ’’—objection- 
able, that is, to the House of Lords—“I hope 
the House of Lords will not shrink from acting 
on its conscientious convictions.” 


The noble Lord himself—I am not sure 
whether in the same speech—compared 
his own position and that of his Party 
to that of a man on a toboggan. I can- 
not see how you can reconcile that ad- 
herence to conscientious convictions with 
coming down on a slide. Let Gentlemen 
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not deny that Lord Salisbury—and this 
is my answer to the First Lord for 
blaming my hon. Friend for raising the 
uestion here, instead of waiting until 
the House of Lords raised it—has fore- 
warned us that when there is a Liberal 
majority in this House, in spite of all 
the pains we have taken to make the 
House the reflex of public opinion, to 
give the majority of the House power 
over its own time and proceedings, all 
that shall be as naught, and that a 
Liberal House of Commons shall be over- 
ridden. That is a digression, but not 
irrelevant. The third reason why the 
substantial limits of power in the House 
of Lords are undergoing change is, that 
you are on the very point of extending 
and strengthening the representative 
and elective principle in local govern- 
ment. Weare moving away in every 
direction and in every quarter from 
privilege and from the hereditary prin- 
ciple. I say that weakens the whole 
foundation on which the power of the 
House of Lords rests. It is cracking 
and crumbling in every direction. There 
is another element of their power which 
is failing. The basis upon which it has 
hitherto rested is the territorial basis. 
They have acquired their power not in 


a small degree as possessors of the soil. 
It is certain both from the decline in the 
value of land, and from the increased 
facility of alienation, that the territorial 


basis is disappearing from the other 
House, and this must contribute to the 
weakening process which is going on. This 
weakening of the power of the other 
House is not due to direct attack from 
without ; it is not due to the spread of 
democratic or Liberal principles; it is 
due to changes with which outside in- 
fluences have little todo. The Amend- 
ments to that of the hon. Member for 
Northampton do not appear to be help- 
ful or satisfactory. One contains an 
extraordinary proposal which it was 
hardly worth while raising in a grave 
Constitutional debate. It is thatof the 
hon. Member for North Islington (Mr. 
Bartley) to this effect— 


“Hereditary Members of Parliament who 
have been convicted of crime, or who have been 
bankrupt, or whose conduct is of such a nature 
as in the judgment of their Peers to cause pub- 
lic scandal should cease ever again to sit or 
> take part in the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment. 


This is to give to a tribunal of Peers the 
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right to take away from a Peer, who, 
after all, is a citizen, rights which the 
law of the land now gives him; a close, 
packed, special tribunal is to override 
the law of the land. I am against 
treating Peers better than other people. 
I should be sorry to vote for an Amend- 
ment that treats Peers worse than other 
people. As to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for the Arfon Division of 
Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rathbone), as it 
stands, I do not very clearly perceive how 
it would work. He said he wanted to 
make the Second Ohamber like the 
American Senate. But the Upper House 
cannot be made parallel to the American 
Senate. That Senate has peculiar and 
large powers conferred upon it. For 
example, no Treaty is valid until it is 
ratified by a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate; and the diplomatic, executive, 
and administrative officers of the United 
States Government are appointed subject 
to confirmation by the Senate. Now, if 
my hon. Friend knows all that, does he 
avely suppose that we are going to 
oon a Bill ‘which will confer oo on 
ords in ‘‘ another place”’ such powers as 
those? I cannot conceive any House of 
Commons consenting to any proposals of 
that kind. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the Southport Division of 
Lanoashire (Mr. Curzon) reads well 
enough ; but I listened in vain with the 
greatest interest for some suggestion as 
to how he intends to give effect to his 
object. He gave us no inkling of his 
lan. I am not going to detain the 
ouse any longer. I have fully ex- 
plained what we mean by voting that 
the Speaker do not leave the Chair. By 
doing that we mean to express our 
opinion that the hereditary principle has 
become a question which ought no longer 
to be neglected by this House. We do 
not support the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Northampton out of any 
childish or dangerous taste for Constitu- 
tion-mongering. We are not moved by 
any theoretical or abstract logic ; we are 
moved by the logic of actual experience 
and of events. e are not arguing in 
advance of the facts by a single day. 
Experience shows that along whichever 
ath we may ultimately choose to move 
in dealing either with the position or 
the composition of the House of Lords, 
the first step that we have to take in that 
direction is to affirm that the accident 
of birth no longer eonfers the right to 
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make laws for a free and self-governing 
people. 

Tue Maraquzss or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale): I shall only 
trespass for a very short time upon the 
indulgence of the House, and I should 
not have risen to intervene in the debate 
at all, had it not been for the very new 
and somewhat astounding doctrine and 
unexpected attitude which has been 
taken up by the right hon. Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne(Mr. John Morley) 
from this Bench. ([ ‘Hear, hear!” } 
Whatever may be the meaning of the 
cheers of hon. Members around me, I 
believe I shall not be misrepresenting 
the state of the case when I say that I 
understand that the speech which has 
just been delivered by the right hon. 
Gentleman is to be regarded as the 
official utterance of the official Upposi- 
tion. [ Cheers and counter cheers. | Whether 
that is a fact to be received with cheers 
or not, I must say distinctly that it is 
worthy of note as a distinct change of 
attitude on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I feel bound to remind the 
House, in connection with that change 
of attitude, that a Motion almost similar 
to that which has now been moved by 
the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) was brought forward 
about two years ago, when it was 
strongly opposed by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr: W. E. 
Gladstone), who wasthen Prime Minister, 
and by the great body of his Party, 
and was not supported, as far as I know, 
by the right hon. Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Before the debate concludes, 
therefore, it is worth while to take 
notice of this change of attitude, and to 
endeavour to ascertain, if we can, what 
it means, or whether it means anything 
at all. The right hon. Member for New- 
dae says— ‘‘ We under- 
stand the Motion as asserting the fact 
that the time has arrived when it is 
necessary to deal with the hereditary 
principle in our legislative syste-u.” But 
my right hon. Friend has not advanced 
very far in the elucidation of the sub- 
ject, and has only given us to under- 
stand that he does not commit himself 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. He has also still more 
distinctly given us to understand that 
he does not approve of any one of the 
Amendments placed on the Paper. My 
right hon. Friend has taken Lord Salis- 
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bury to task for the attitude which he 
has taken up in regard to this question. 
He has described the length to which 
Lord Salisbury is id se to go, and 
he says that Lord Salisbury’s attitude 

ractically amounts to a non possumus, 

ut I want to know whether my right 
hon. Friend has given us any assistance 
in the solution of this question? Can 
any hon. Gentleman, after listening to 
the speech of my right hon. Friend, 
deduce anything from it, or say whe- 
ther, in the opinion of my right hon. 
Friend, there ought to be a Second 
Chamber at all, or whether, if there is 
a Second Chamber, it ought to be solely 
hereditary, or partly hereditary in its 
constitution? My right hon. Friend has 
not given us the slightest indication of 
his opinion on any one of those points, 
and in these circumstances it seems to 
me that it is hardly fair on his part to 
taunt Lord Salisbury for the position of 
non possumus which he alleges he has 
taken up. My right hon. Friend found 
fault with the composition of the House 
of Lords and with the action of 
the House of Lords in a great 
many respects; but I venture to 
ask whether he has given to the 
House the slightest indication or 
guidance as to the action which ought 
to be taken by the country and by the 
Legislature in regard to the composition 
of that Chamber; whether he himself 
tended to the opinion that the House of 
Lords ought to be abolished altogether, 
or whether some and what reform ought 
to be instituted in the composition of 
the Second Chamber? I have risen, 
chiefly in consequence of his absence, 
for the purpose of attempting to defend 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian from the false position in 
which he is unfortunately placed by his 
Friends here. I had not had, until a 
short timo ago, the slightest conception 
that it was the intention of my right 
hon. Friends sitting near me to alter the 
course which they took two years ago. 
I have only just had time to refer cur- 
sorily to the speech made by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
on that oceasion. It seems to me that his 
arguments were couched in an extremely 
moderate tone, and were amply sufficient 
to justify the vote he then gave. I be- 
lieve the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) has referred to the 
attitude of the right hon. Member for 
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Mid Lothian. My right hon. Friend 
on that occasion said he opposed the 
Motion 


“On the ground that he had never in his 
knowledge voted upon a question of importance 
upon a declaration of abstract opinions in regard 
to a matter involving deeply the public interest 
unless he was able to follow up that Resolution 
by action.”” 

It is true that my right hon. Friend on 
that occasion drew a distinction between 
the position of Members of the Govern- 
ment and independent Members, and ho 
allowed that, owing to the peculiar and 
difficult position in which independent 
Members were often placed, it might be 
necessary for them to resort to the 
method of abstract Resolution. Entirely 
adopting the —”* of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I am disposed to press it 
somewhat further than he did on that 
occasion, and I am inclined to contend 
rather more strongly than he did for the 
responsibility which rests on the action 
of every individual Member of Parlia- 
ment, whether he be in Office or in an 
independent position. It appears to me 
impossible for any Member of this House 
to give his vote on such a question as 
this without considering what is the 
course which he would take himself if 
he were placed at some future period in 
power, or if those with whom he is 
politically connected were eines in 
power. And I want to know whether, in 
the speeches which have been delivered 
to-night, we have had the slightest indi- 
cation to show what course those who 
are disposed to support this Motion 
would be prepared to take if they or 
their Friends were placed in power? 
The right hon. Gentleman did not rest 
his opposition on those grounds alone. 
He brought forward other, and, as I 
thought, adequate and sufficient reasons 
for voting against the proposition. He 
said that he did not rest his opposi- 
tion to the Motion on account of the 
pon legislative action of the House of 

rds; on the contrary, he took two years 
ago, as he would probably take to-day, 
a very unfavourable view of the past 
legislative action of the House of Lords. 
He did not deny the possibility or the 
desirability of the reform of the House 
of Lords; but he said that such a 
Motion as this should not pass for those 
reasons, and that a great question ougl : 
not to be sine Set by premature dis- 
cussion. The House ,of Commons, he 
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said, ought to have the whole field be- 
fore it; it ought not to narrow or re- 
strict its means of future action by lay- 
ing down beforehand a limit in the 
sense that, whatever they might do in 
regard to the Second Chamber, they in- 
tended to abolish the hereditary prin- 
ciple. My right hon. Friend said that 
he was not in favour of abolishing al- 
together the hereditary principle; and, 
further, he pointed out that the hon. 
Member for Northampton, even if he 
could induce the House of Commons to 
assent to his theoretic condemnation of 
the hereditary principle, might find it a 
much more difficult thing to carry into 
practice than to lay down in a theoretic 
manner. I say that, in my opinion, 
those reasons given two years ago by 
my right hon. Friend against a similar 
Motion are absolutely sufficient to justif 
its rejection on this occasion; and 

submit that, with all respect for the 
ability of the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, he 
has not answered one of the arguments 
adduced two years ago by his present 
Chief. But I may venture to add that 
it seems to me, in approaching this sub- 
ject as we are invited to do by the hon. 
Member for Northampton, we are not 
commencing at the beginning. Before 
the House of Commons passes such a 
Resolution as this, it ought to discuss 
the question first whether it desires to 
retain in our legislative system a Second 
Chamber or not. If there is any Mem- 
ber or if there are many Members in 
this House who do not desire to have a 
Second Chamber at all, no doubt they 
will support the abolition of the heredi- 
tary principle. But if there are many 
other Members of the House who are 


going to vote against the ewe 


leaving the Chair to-night, and who 
still think that there ought to be a 
Second Chamber, but that it ought to 
be differently composed, then I think 
it is incumbent upon them, hefore they 
condemn the hereditary system, to con- 
sider in what way that system is to be 
replaced, and how the Second Chamber 
they desire to retain ought to be com- 
posed. It is a doubtful question 
whether there are any Members on this 
side of the House who desire to recon- 
stitute the Second Chamber in a manner 
which may have the effect of making 
it a very much more powerful Assembly 
than it now is. For all these reasons, 
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it seems to me that we ought, at all 
events, to reject the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. The Motion 
has been placed in a very inconvenient 
form before the House. It would be 

rfectly possible for anyone to resist 
fhe Motion that you, Sir, do leave the 
Chair who intended to support such 
opposite propositions as those put for- 
wat by thes tens Member for’ North- 
ampton, the hon. Member for the Arfon 
Division of Oarnarvonshire (Mr. Rath- 
bone), the hon. Member for the South- 
port Division of Laneashire(Mr. Curzon), 
and the hon. Member for North Islington 
(Mr. Bartley). All these will vote 
against the Speaker leaving the Chair 
in the hope that the Motions may be 
reached. But the House is aware that 
it is impossible for us, on the present 
oceasion, and probably impossible during 
the present Session, to diseuss adequately 
the relative merits of these Amend- 
ments. The only effect of the rejection 
of the Motion to leave the Chair will be 
that a sort of assent will be given to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Northampton, and that a very incorrect 
view of the state of feeling in the House 
of Commons will be given to the country. 
Under these circumstances, I think that 
hon. Members will be well advised if 
they follow the advice given to the 
House on a similar occasion by the 
Leader of the Opposition—who then 
occupied the position of Prime Minister 
—and until there is some definite idea 
as to the reform which the House 
desires to see introduced in the other 
branch of the Legislature, to resist the 
Amendment, which cannot have the 
effect of leading to any practical reform 
in the constitution of the House of 
Lords, but which will prejudge the con- 
sideration of the question. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I will not stand for many minutes be- 
tween the House and a Division. My 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton), who has just spoken, has asked 
what is the meaning of this Amend- 
ment, and what is the meaning of the 
vote which we are going to give. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) 
expressed clearly the view of those who 
sit on these. Benches. The declaration 
which is to be given by this vote is, 
whether Members are or are not in 
favour of a reform in the House of 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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Lords, which reform is to be based upon 


of Lords. 


dealing with the hereditary geome oo 
It is that principle which is challen 

in the Amendment, and it is upon that 
that we vote. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
complained of the non possumus of the 
First Lord of the Treasury; but there 
is a much stronger non possumus than 
that of the First Lord of the Treasury. 
There is the influence which always 
emphasizes the non possumus of the Con- 
servative Party, and that is the influence 
of my noble Friend. He does not think 
the non possumus of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House strong 
enough, for there was a weakness about 
it; there was an indication of an inten- 
tion in some circumstances of entering 
into a reform of the House of Lords. 
There was no such intention in the 
speech of my noble Friend in any 
circumstance. His was a non possu- 
mus pure and simple of reform of 
the House of Lords under any condi- 
tions and any circumstances. How 
does my noble Friend argue the ques- 
tion? He goes back two years. [ Minis- 
terial cheers.] Yes; my noble Friend’s 
progress is always backward. It is a 
sort of crustacean progress, and my 
noble Friend represents that element in 
the Party of progress. Why, the Con- 
servative Party have made great progress 
in this matter in the last two years, and he 
is jealous of us, because we have made 
some progress. There is only one man 
who will allow no progress, no reform, 
and I should not be surprised if my 
noble Friend was to go back half-a-cen- 
tury. That is my answer to my noble 
Friend. He says we are not even to 
disouss this question—that men placed 
in power are not to make declarations, 
— they are prepared to give effect to 
them. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I did not lay down any doctrine of the 
sort. I only repeated what had been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian.  ~ 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: If 
my noble Friend wishes to impress that 
doctrine upon us who are not in Office, 
will he not impress it still more upon 
his right hon. Friend opposite, because 
the First Lord of the Treasury said to- 
night that there ought to be a reform 
which ought to originate in the House 
of Lords. But what is that but making 
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House 


declarations without being prepared to 
ve effect tothem? Is the right hon. 
Scene who leads this House pre- 
pared to fire a pledge on the lines of 
potion laid down on the part of the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury that he will initiate 
in the House of Lords those reforms 
which the Conservative Party has do- 
clared they are prepared to carry out ? 
If not, what becomes of the declaration 
which the right hon. Gentleman made 
to pacify the conscience of his followers ? 
We have now got a very clear issue 
before us. In spite of all these non 





possumus evasions, from whatever source 


or from whatever quarter of the House 
they come, we have brought this matter 
to an issue on which a vote can and will 
be taken upon it. The question will be 
determined by this vote whether you 
are prepared to enter upon practical 
measures for the reform of the House of 
Lords in dealing with the hereditary 

rinciple. Upon that issue we are per- 
fee tly ready to stand and to meet you, 
who, having a majority in this House, 
and a majority in the House of Lords, 
have got the power to give effect to 
your declarations. So long as you con- 
tinue to take the course of making those 
declarations, and of giving no effect to 
them, I think the country will judge of 
the value of them. We, at all events, 
are perfectly prepared to declare in this 
Division our views and intentions with 
reference to this matter. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 223 ; Noes 
162: Majority 61. 


AYES. 
Ainslie, W. G. Bethell, Commander 
Aird, J. G. R. 
Ambrose, W. Bigwood, J. 
Anstruther, H. T. Birkbeck, Sir E. 


Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Blundell, Col. H. B. H. 
Baden-Powell, Sir G. Bond, G. H. 
8. Bonsor, H. C. O. 
Baird, J. G. A. Boord, T. W. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. Borthwick, Sir A. 
Baring, hey Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F.C 


H, Smith- 
ae Shy G. 6. ae 


Bristowe, T. L. 

Bartte’ ot, Sir W. B. a Ne hon. W. St. 
Bates, Sir E. 
Baumann, A. A. Brook, A. M. 
Beach, right hon. Sir Brooks, Sir W. ©. 

M. E. Hicks- Bruce, Lord H. 
Beckett, W. Burghley, Lord 
Bentinck, Lord H.C. Campbell, J. A. 


Bentinck, W. G. O. Carmarthen, Moms of 


Beresford, Lord C. W. Cavendish, Lord E 
Chaplin, right hon. H. 


De la Poer 
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Charrington, S. Hamilton, Lord E. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. Hanbury, R. W. 
ee 2 hon. Hankey, F. A. 
Coldington, W. Hartington ‘sige of 
gton, i m, . 
Colomb, Capt. J.O.R. Heath, A. R. 
Commerel, Adml. Sir Heathcote, Capt. J. H 
J.E. ards. 
Compton, F. Heaton, J. H. 
Corbett, J. Herbert, hon. 8. 
Corry, Sir J. P. Hermon-Hodge, R. T 
Cotton, Capt. E.T.D. Hill, right hon. Lord 
Cross, H. 8. 


Curzon, Viscount 
Curzon, hon. G. N. 
Darling, CO. J. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, Colonel hon. 
L. P. 
De Cobain, E. 8. W. 
De _ E. J. L. M. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Dorington, Sir J. E. 
Dugdale, J. 8 
Duncombe, A. 
Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W.H 


Edwards-Moss, T. C. 

Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 

Elton, C. I. 

Eyre, Colonel H. 

Feilden, Lieut. - Gen. 
R.J 


Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral Z. 

Fielden, T. 

Finlay, R. B. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

—— hon. W. 


Fite Wy ,General 
Sir F. W. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General OC. C. 

Fulton, J. F. 

Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A. E. 

Gedge, S. 

Gent-Davis, R. 

Giles, A. 

Gilliat, J. S. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 

Goschen, right hon. 
G.J 


Grimston, Viscount 

Gurdon, R. T. 

Hall, A. W. 

Hall, C. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hambro, Col. C. J. T. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G,. F. 


Hill, Colonel E. 8. 

Hoare, E. B, 

Hoare, 8. 

Holloway, G. 

Houldsworth,SirW.H. 

Howard, J. 

Howorth, H. H, 

Hubbard, E. 

Hulse, E. H. 

Hunt, F. 8. 

Hunter, Sir W. G. 

Isaacson, F. W. 

Jackson, W. L. 

James, rt. hon. Sir H. 

Jarvis, A. W 

Johnston, W. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kerans, F. H. 

Kimber, H. 

King, H. 8. 

Knowles, L, 

Kynoch, G. 

Lafone, A. 

Lambert, C. 

Lawrance, J. C. 

Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 

Lawrence, W. F. 

Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 

Legh, T. W. 

Leighton, 8. 

Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 

Llewellyn, E. H, 

Long, & 

Lo 


w, M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Macartney, W. G. E.] 
Macdonald, right hon. 
J. iH. A. 
Maclean, F. W. 
Maclure, J. W. 
Madden, D. H. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
Mallock, R. 
Maple, J. B. 
Marriott, right hon. 
Ws me 


ss right hon. 


nation’ M. W. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mayne, Admiral R. 0. 

Mills, hon. C. W. 

More, R. J. 

Morrison, W. 

Moss, R. 

Mount, W. G. 

Mowbray, rt. hon, Sir 
J. R, 
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Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulh H. L. 


Newark, Viscount 
oble, W 
orris, E. S. 
Northcote, hon. Sir 
H. 8. 


Norton, R. 

O’ Neill, hon. R. T. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Pearce, Sir W. 

Pelly, Sir L. 

Penton, Captain F. T. 
—— right hon. 


Powell, F. 8. 


i * 
— right hon, C, 
a Sir W. T. 
Robinson, B. 

Rollit, Sir A. K. 

$4 
Sandys, Lieut-Col. T. 
es Brien Colonel E. 
Scivyn, hn C. W. 


Seton-Karr, H. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 


Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sinclair, W.P. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 
Sreacer, J. E. 
Stanhope, . hon. E. 
Stanley, E. J 
Stephens, H. ©. 
Stewart, M. J. 
Sykes, OC. 

albot, J. G. 
= emple, Sir R. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tyler, Sir H. Ww. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Waring, Colonel T. 
Watson, J. 

Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 
Weymouth, Viscount 


Whitmore, C. A. 
Winn, hon. R. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wood, N 


Wortley, 0. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. 8. 
Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


NOES. 


Asher, A. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. 
Ballantine, W. H. W. 


Barclay, J. W. 


Beaumont, W. B. 
Biggar, J. G. 
Blane, A, 
Bolton, J. C. 
Bolton, T. D. 


Campbell, Sir G. 

Campbell, H. 

Campbell-Bannerman, 
right hon. H. 

Carew, J. L. 

Causton, R. K. 

— R. 
anning, F. A. 

Orr right hon. H. 


Clancy, J. J. 

Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Coleridge, hon. B. 
Colman, J. J. 
Conway, M. 
Cossham, H. 

Cox, J. R. 
Cozens-Hardy, H. I. 
Craig, J. 

Crawford, D. 

Cremer, W. R. 
Crilly, D. 

Crossley, E. 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 


Amand R.C. Munro- 
Finucane, J. 

Firth, J. F. B. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Fowler, rt. hon. H. H. 
Gane, J. L. 

Gardner, H. 

Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 
Gill, T. P 


Gladstone, H. J. 
Grey, Sir E. 
Grove, Sir T. F. 
Gully, W. C. 


{COMMONS} 





O’Connor, a P. 
O’ Kelly, 
Paulton, Hi M. 
Pease, A. E. 
Pickersgill, E. H. 
Picton, J. A. 


Haldane,'R. B. 
eo Sir W. 


Harrington, B 
Harris, M 


Hayden, L. P. 
Hayne, C. Seale- Pinkerton, J. 
ww, £ T. M. Plowden, Sir W. C. 
ngey, B t Potter, T. B. 
Hol en, I. Power, P. J. 
Hooper, J. Price, T. P. 
Howell, G. Priestley, B. 
Hoyle, I. 
Hunter, W. A. 
Jacoby, J. A. 
Joicey, J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 
hon. Sir U. J. 
Kennedy, E. ja 
Kenny, C. 8. 
Kilbride, D 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Lawson, H. L. W: 
Lefevto, right hon. G 
evre, on. G. 
J.8. - 
Lewis, T. P. 
Lockwood, F. 
Mac Neill, J. G. S§ 
M‘Arthur, A 
M‘Arthur, W. A. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
MDonald, B Dr. R. 
M‘Laren, W. 8. B. 
Mahony, P. 
Menzies, R. 8. 
Morgan, right hon. G. 
oO 


Samuelson, G. B. 
Schwann, C. E. 
Sheehan, J. D. 





Morley, rt. hon. J. 
Morley, A. 
— right hon. 


Murphy, W. M. 
Newnes, G. 

Nolan, Colonel J.P. 
Nolan, J. 

O’Brien, J. F. X. 
O’Brien, P. 
O’Brien, P. J. 
O’Connor, A 
O’Connor, J. 


Main Question proposed, “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


TELLERS. 
Cameron, J. M. 
Labouchere, H 


Surrty.—Committee upon Monday 
next. 


And it being One of the Glock, Mr. 
Speaker left the Chair without Question 
put. 


of Lords. sie 
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MINUTES. )}—Pvsuic Buis—First Reading— 
Coroners * (36); Quarter Sessions * (37) ; 
Electric Lighting Act (1882) Amendment 
(No, 2)* (38); d Charges Registration 
and Searches *® (40). 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Liability of Trustees * (24). 

Committee — Report—Pluralities Acts Amend- 
ment Acts, 1885, Amendment * (26). 

Report—Pharmacy Acts Amendment *® (34-39). 


SCIENCE AND ART (METROPOLIS)— 
CHARTER FOR A TEACHING UNI- 
VERSITY.—QUESTION. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, that in the 
absence of his noble Friend (Earl Gran- 
ville) he desired to ask the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether he has 
made up his mind as to the manner 
in which he would deal with the appli- 
cation for a charter for a Teaching 
University in London and other like 
applications for charters; and whether 
he has come toa conclusion as to a Royal 
Commission on the subject ? 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT (Viscount 
CraNBROOK), in reply, said, that he had 
come to the determination to recommend 
the issue of a Royal Commission to in- 

uire into the subject, which was one 
ealing with a large number of interests. 

He thought the Commission need not be 

a large one, and then they would get 

through the work more speedily, and 

perhaps in time to report this Session. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRESS.—RESOLUTION. 

Eant DE LA WARR, in rising to 
move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, consider- 
ing the depressed condition of agricultural and 
other industries in this country, and the conse- 
quent distress among the working classes, it is 
incumbent upon Her Majesty’s Government to 
take into their serious consideration what 
measures can be adopted to avert the ve 
consequences which must otherwise ensue, ’’ 
said, that the country had long been 
waiting patiently in the hope that there 
might be some favourable change in the 
prospects of agriculture and other in- 
dustries of the country. There had, 
indeed, been glimpses of improvement, 
and of a brighter day; but they had 
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faded almost as soon as they appeared, 
and though there might be a pros- 
ect of well-doing for some industries 
in the country, the prospects of agri- 
culture at the present time were no 
better than they had been for some 
years past. Having quoted the testi- 
mony of the Prime Minister at Derby 
recently as to the depressed condition of 
agriculture, the noble Earl observed 
that it was far from his wish to say or 
do anything which might embarrass Her 
Majesty’s Government; but it seemed 
to him that on a question of such vital 
importance to the country some inti- 
mation ought to be given of what the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
were, especially after the words of Her 
Majesty’s Speech. It might be useless 
to refer to statistics, as they were well 
known to most of their Lordships; but 
he might observe that it been 
stated on trustworthy authority that the 
loss sustained by the owners and occu- 
piers of land during the last 10 years 
amounted to £600,000,000. Sir James 
Caird gave evidence before the Agri- 
cultural Commission not very long ago 
to the effect that the average loss to 
growers of wheat alone in the last few 
years was £17,000,000 annually. In 
many places there were 40 or 50 per 
cent of the landowners not able to live 
in their houses, and it was further found, 
according to calculations believed to be 
as nearly as possible correct, that 
there were 900,000 of the working 
population who could not without.the 
greatest difficulty find | employment. 
The wages in the agricultural districts 
were getting lower, and there was every 
rospect of their continuing to do so. 
e were further informed on trust- 
worthy authority that there were 
1,000,000 acres of corn-bearing land 
which had been either thrown out 
of cultivation or turned into pasture 
in England and Scotland, and over 
1,000,000 in Ireland, and that 200,000 
persons had been in consequence thrown 
out of employment. The result was a 
great migration into London and other 
large towns of persons who there found 
themselves in a worse condition of dis- 
tress and destitution. He thought these 
facts justified him in bringing this ques- 
tion under their Lordships’ notice. He 
did not wish to exaggerate in the least ; 
his only object was that the attention 
of their Lordships and of Her Majesty’s 
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Government should be drawn to the 
subject. The condition of agriculture 
was the matter with which he was best 
acquainted, but the remarks which 
applied to agriculture applied in a great 
measure, though, perhaps, not quite as 
much, to other industries of great im- 
portance to this country. What he 
wanted to bring under their Lordships’ 
notice was that if those industries were 
failing the consequence must be that a 
large number of the working population 
must be thrown out of employment, and 
brought in many wig to a state of 
at destitution. The question of the 
epression in the country was one which 
concerned not only landlords, but manu- 
facturers, capitalists, and all other per- 
sons who had anything to do with the 
great industries of the courtry, and 
it was certain that the labouring popula- 
tion, whe were already beginning to feel 
most acutely, would in time feel this 
distress more almost than any other 
class. It was impossible to walk 
through the streets of London without 
noticing the large number of shops filled 
with foreign goods. Foreign goods 
were taking the place in the most pro- 
minent manner of English goods. The 
silk industry was almost at an end. 
The last sugar manufactory in London 
was closed only a short time ago, and 
in the manufacture of hats, gloves, lace, 
and other such articles the French were 
driving English goods out of the market. 
German goods could, also, be seen every- 
where. The iron industry had been 
supplanted by Belgian and German 
goods, and our swords and bayonets 
were made abroad, while thousands of 
Sheffield men were standing idle. 
While all this went on it must act 
severely on the labour market of this 
country, and therefore the question of 
foreign competition concerned the work- 
ing classes of this country more, per- 
haps, than any other question. A 
man who is dependent upon labour for 
his very existence now finds foreign 
workmen doing in another country the 
work he ought to be doing here. This 
was no longer a time for theorizing on 
questions of political economy. Facts 
were daily brought home to the people 
of this country which compelled them 
to turn their attention seriously to the 
question of their failing industries, and 
to consider whether some protection 
ought not to be given to those en- 


Eari De La Warr 
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gaged in home industries. It was 
said that the question of protection of 
British industries against foreign com- 
petition was not within the range of 
practical politics. He was quite aware 
of the difficulties which surrounded the 

uestion, but he would remind their 

ordships that the competition of the 
present day was quite different from 


what it was 40 years ago, in the day of _ 


Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Cobden. In 
their day steam and railways were 
almost in their infancy, but this country 
was brought into close contact both by 
land and sea with almost all thecountries 
of the world. This competition was 
—— unforeseen by Mr. Cobden, as 
might be gathered from his own words 
—namely, ‘I do not anticipate that 
wheat will be reduced below 45s. per 
quarter, even by Free Trade.” Surely 
there was reason why some change on 
our part should be made. There might 
be other reasons besides those he had 
mentioned which had in some measure 
added to the great depression from 
which this country suffered, such as the 
currency question and the vast amount 
of capital which went abroad to be in- 
vested in manufacture, in railways, and 
also in agriculture. It was calcr lated 
that an income of £100,000,000 was 
marae out of British capital by 
oreign labour. In Zhe Financier news- 
paper of the 25th of February there 
appeared a report of a meeting of the 
shareholders of the Northern Railway 
of Canada relative to the fusion of the 
great Canadian railways, and at which 
a letter was read from Mr. W. H. 
Smith, M.P., the largest shareholder of 
the Company, expressing himself in 
favour of the scheme. He mentioned 
this as an instance of what was taking 
place with regard to foreign investments 
of English capital, which might pro- 
bably be added as one of the causes of 
the present industrial distress. In con- 
clusion, he would add that, even if 
changes in local government and local 
taxation were made, he bekeved they 
would be found inadequate to afford 
relief to the working classes or to revive 
failing industries. ‘The question which 
for some time past had almost paralyzed 
the energies of the country could only 
be solved, as it seemed to him, by adapt- 
ing our own existing fiscal system to the 
changed circumstances of the time, and 
to the altered conditions of the commer- 
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cial relations of different countries of the 
world. 


Moved to resolve, 


‘*That, in the opinion of this House, con- 
sidering the depressed condition of agricultural 
and other industries in this country and the 
consequent distress among the working classes, 
it is incumbent upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take into their serious consideration 
what measures can be adopted to avert the 
grave consequences which must otherwise 
ensue.” —(The Earl De La Warr.) 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
he would confine himself to that branch 
of the subject with which he was con- 
nected—namely, the condition of agri- 
culture. There could be no doubt as to 
the existence of agricultural distress; it 
was almost unparalleled. It had now 
passed beyond depression. Landlords, 


tenants, and labourers were all alike | p 


suffering. He had within the last few 
days seen villages in Hunts, Northants, 
and Cambridgeshire denuded of a mass 
of young labourers emigrating to 
Queensland. Why was this? Because 
neither owners nor tenants could find 
work for them. Many more would go, 
but their age prevented them. Tenants 
spoke helplessly of their condition, and 
many were quite bankrupt. Their Lord- 
ships were quite aware how the crisis 
had affected landlords, so that he need 
not enlarge upon that; but the opinion 
was evidently held by some of the 
leaders of the people that the landlords 
alone were to whee for having exacted 
high rents, and that any remedial legisla- 
tion would benefit the oligarchical class 
of landlords. He would mention one 
case known to him personally to show 
the hardships that had fallen on land- 
lords. A gentleman succeeded to an 
estate 20 years ago. It was heavily 
burdened with charges and jointures, 
and the buildings and cottages on it 
were ina ruinous condition. He paid 
off half the mortgages, and spent the 
whole of the income from the estate in 
repairing the buildings, draining the 
land, and in other improvements. Up 
to 1874 things went well, but since then 
rents had fallen, and the rental was now 
50 per cent lower than it was when 
he succeeded. The consequence was 
that he was now getting no income what- 
ever out of the estate, although he paid 
off £30,000 of debt and spent over 
£40,000 in improvements. The fall in 
the values of agricultural produce ap- 
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peared to be the reason of the distress. 
He did not intend to enter into the great 
social question, and a great social ques- 
tion it was, whether this denudation of 
capital from the land in these Islands, 
the breakdown of the icultural 
system, and the emigration of the rural 
mae should be arrested or not. 

e proposed to confine himself entirely 
to the commercial question, and the 
point regarding the value of agricultural 
produce in so far as these Islands were 
affected by it. Thinking it would be in- 
teresting to learn the condition of those 
countries which competed with Great 
Britain in the agricultural market, he 
lately made a tour in India, Australia. 
New Zealand, Oanada, and America, 
He found everywhere that the universal 
complaint was—no profit at present 

rices. As — India, there was 
no doubt the fall in the value of silver 
had been one of the chief causes—one, he 
said, because the extension of irrigation 
works and the bringing of more land 
into regular cultivation had been the 
means—of increasing the large exporta- 
tion of wheat from that country. He 
should not enter into the silver question, 
because that subject was being fully in- 
quired into before a Royal Commission ; 
but he might say this—while the rupee 
went as far, or was taken at its original 
value, in India, and the merchant bought 
the wheat in the bazaars with it under 
the silver standard, he sold it in Europe, 
receiving payment under the gold stan- 
dard. ‘The difference in the rate of 
exchange enabled the merchant to give 
more money to the grower of corn in 
India, which, though a very good [thing 
for him perhaps, acted as a bounty 
against the — in England and 
other parts of the world. But even at 
Delhi and other wheat-growing centres 
of the North-West he found the fall in 
values was seriously affecting the posi- 
tion of the farmers, and complaint was 
universal. In Australia and New Zea- 
land the opinion was unanimous that, 
with the price of wheat at 30s. per 
quarter in England, they could not send 
it to us at a profit to themselves. In 
the great wheat-growing districts of the 
North-West of America and Canada he 
found rather different conditions exist- 
ing. He was there just before the 
commencement of last year’s harvest 
and the ap nce of the crops was 
very good, but these crops could not be 
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relied on; many farmers told him that 
if they reaped the dy rgon crop with- 
out its being frosted it would be the 
first for four years that they had har- 
vested and had not afterwards found 
half of it, sometimes two-thirds, spoilt 
by frost. He believed they got it all in 
good condition last year, but even then, 
deducting all costs and transport, it did 
not pay them to grow at 30s. per quarter. 
Their Lordships might wonder why, 
then, they sent it, al continued to grow 
it. They were obliged to send it at 
whatever price they could get. The 
settler in the North-West loaded his 
waggon with corn and went tothe nearest 
railway station, delivered it over to the 
elevator; the agent gave current price 
for it, and back the settler wandered 
for miles over the prairie with his 
money in his pocket ; he could not pick 
and choose his market—he was obliged 
to take what he could get. Some dele- 
terious action had resulted from the 
operation or management of many of 
the Mortgage Companies in America 
and the North-West. Men took blocks 
of land, borrowed money on them from 
the Companies on mortgage, farmed as 
long as they were solvent, then left and 
threw their lands upon the Companies’ 
hands. These men had nothing to lose 
but a great deal to gain. Without capital 
of their own, they traded in the specula- 
tion with money advanced at high rates 
of interest, feeling no personal responsi- 
Lility if they failed. The effect and the 
result of this inflated system had been 
disastrous. He had touched on these 
points to explain the position of corn 
and meat producers in other countries, 
and the result of his conclusions was that 
low prices were affecting them as much 
as they were affecting us. If the agri- 
culturist were treated equally with other 
traders, he could grow cereals and meat 
in this country to yield him a profit at 
present prices as well as he could if he 
were in any other country in the world. 
He named the promt rices of agricul- 
tural produce, because - did not think 
that we could look for any rise in their 
value. We could not hope for any dimi- 
nution of supply, and there was no like- 
lihood of prices rising materially. 
Foreign countries had the commodities 
and must find mouths to consume them. 
Low rates charged on large cargoes for 
long distances had equalized prices, and 
the earth’s increase would come more 
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and more abundantly to us. Corn was 
being delivered in Liverpool from 
America at the freight rate of 6d. per 
quarter, while from Liverpool to most 
of the consuming centres of England the 
rate was about 3s. per quarter, The 
ridiculously low rate at which flour was 
being delivered in this country precluded 
all but the largest millers, with a long- 
established connection, from making any 
profit by milling, and the flour mills 
were being closed in all directions. On 
all sides our farmers said that they could 
not make both ends meet, that corn 
crops did not pay them, and that the 
breeding of stock had become unprofit- 
able. He thought that most farmers 
omitted the valuation of their straw from 
their calculations, and did not take into 
consideration the produce of their farm 
as a whole. There could, however, be no 
doubt that the pinch was tremendous, 
and that the depression was great. Was 
any remedy to be found, one which 
would so revive agriculture as to give 
increased employment to the labouring 
classes? He did not think that Protec- 
tion would be a remedy. If one industry 
were protected others must be protected 
also. Some day, perhaps, the necessities 
of other traders of the country might re- 
quire duties to be placed on foreign 
manufactured goods, and, if that day 
should come, agriculturists would be 
able to demand, with fairness, that 
duties should be levied on manufactured 
produce, such as flour and cheese. But, 
however hard it was on the one side to 
see the quartern loaf sold for 4d., to 
know that the English farmer could not 
grow the corn to pay him at that price, 
and on the other side to see hundreds 
starving from want of employment and 
unable to buy the quartern loaf, he did 
not believe in Protection. Agriculture 
was suffering almost as much from being 
unequally treated by the State as from 
low prices. Speaking on September 1, 
1887, the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
said that the State might relieve the 
farmers of some part of tke burden 
of taxation at present imposed upon 
them. That was the direction in which 


agrioulturists ought to look for relief. 
The farmer was over-taxed, and not 
placed, as he ought to be, on the same 
footing with other traders. The present 
system of assessment for rateable pur- 
poses ought to be changed in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Select 
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Committee of 1870, and with several 
Resolutions agreed to in ‘another 
place.” Other measures which would 
aid in bringing about an improved state 
of things were the abolition of pre- 
ferential railway rates and the establish- 
ment of middle class or secondary 
schools for the teaching of agriculture 
and dairy farming. He ventured to 
press these points upon the Government, 
and cordially supported the Resolution 
of the noble Earl. 

Viscount TORRINGTON: Those 
who look with a light heart upon the 
present position of the country or who 
ignore the pressing difficulties of the 
industrial classes appear to be blind to 
two most ovate t features of com- 

aratively recent growth in our national 
ife. On the one hand, there is a pre- 
vailing demand among a section of 
philanthropists—who would improve 
the condition of the working classes— 
for national funds to export our unem- 
ployed people—a plan known under the 
name of ‘‘State-aided Emigration ;” 
and, on the other hand, we find an in- 
creasing exodus of capital, transferred 
from this country to protected States, to 
enable our manufacturers to retain their 
old customers. The fact is notorious 
that many of our old-established manu- 
facturers are being compelled to esta- 
blish branches, if not to transfer all 
their works, to other countries, instead 
of employing home labour as in the 
past. These changed conditions of na- 
tional life must—as Cardinal Manning 
truly said the other day in his letter to 
Mr. Wyndham—be faced ; and the ques- 
tion for your Lordships, and indeed all 
the country, to consider is what we have 
to look to in order to replace the con- 
tinually contracting markets for our 
labour. For it must not be lost sight 
of that, side by side with contracting 
markets in foreign States for British 
goods, the home market for the general 
industries of the country, other than 
agriculture, is also contracted to an even 
— degree. Before the late Royal 

mmission the annual decrease in the 


purchase power of the agricultural 
community was set down by Sir James 


Oaird at £42,000,000. There is every 
reason to believe that since then the 
deficit of two years ago has been enor- 
mously vated. But consider only 
what it means for the working classes 
of the country to be deprived of original 
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customers to the extent of £42,000,000 
a-year, these in their turn destroying 
the earnings, and therefore the purchase 
power, of hundreds of thousands of 
others. It seems to me that in these 
bare facts will be found the primary 
causes of the scarcity of continuous em- 
ployment, and that if we are to seek 
for remedies we must recognize the 
causes. We, therefore, have to dis- 
cover fresh markets abroad, and, if it 
be in our power, to restore vitality to 
our industrial markets at home. Have 
we, then, the means within our asp to 
accomplish these ends? Few, I think, 
will deny that an undoubted element of 
political weakness exists on our reliance 
to so large an extent upon external food 
supplies. And it is a grave question 
whether the low prices of food stuffs of 
recent years have not been dearly bought 
at the cost of such weakness. And yet 
is it not possible that in this element of 
weakness lie the germs of national 
safety and renewed vitality to our in- 
dustrial centres, if we would but turn it 
to advantage as any private trader 
would do in his own business? I say 
boldly that it is in our gigantic food 
custom alone may be found the solution 
of the great industrial problem of to- 
day. Are all your ecw aware of 
the extent of that custom which we now 
fritter away without thought? Of our 
total food consumption of—io round 
numbers — £450,000,000 per annum, 
we import some £150,000,000. The 
greater portion of this enormous cus- 
tom is absolutely withdrawn from our 
home producers, who, in their turn, 
would ee spent every penny on other 
labour products, and is to-day given in- 
stead to at least to one foreign State, 
whose return trade in commodities is no 
more than 7s. in the pound for each sove- 
reign’s worth we buy of her—namely, the 
United States. But use that enormous 
lever with wisdom, treat it as a bargain- 
ing power—the greatest any nation 
ever possessed—and what great pro- 
babilities are before us. Divert, if we 
can, that national custom to our own 
land, and to the land of our Possessions 
scattered over the face of the world—and 
what must be the result? For such 

ortion as is diverted homeward we 

ave the assurance of the continual 
turnover and re-turnover of such earn- 
ings, and from our own Possessions we 
have the guarantees of experience that, 
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in spite of their Customs Duties, they 
take from us of our labour commodities 
in nearly full exchange of what we buy. 
Such diversion, indeed, cannot take place 
without creating an absolute preference 
in our markets for the products of our 
Empire, as against those of foreign 
States. It involved the full recon- 
sideration of our fiscal system. It in- 
volved ceasing to give foreign products 
a preference in our market-places, by 
freeing them from the taxation which 
we all have to bear as producers, di- 
rectly or indirectly. It meant looking 
to the home market for increased de- 
mand, and to our Possessions for such 
external supplies as our population 
needs. We shall be told, perhaps, that 
already the long-promised revival is at 
hand, and that the Board of Trade Re- 
turns show increased vitality. This 
latter is, of course, a fact, and yet not one 
on which we ought to rely too greatly. 
Such Returns are contrasted with two 
terribly bad years, and, so far as they 
go, only give evidence of an increased 
demand from abroad, where the pur- 
chase power, after depression, has al- 
ready recovered. What new vitality is 
apparent does not, unhappily, arise out 
of an improved demand from home 
custom; and until that last feature 
comes into operation, it were idle to be- 
lieve in, or to hope for, a return of 
prosperity. 

Lorpv DENMAN said, it could hardly 
be expected that the Government would 
give an opinion as to “ Protection,’’ since 
there was so strong an antipathy to it ; 
and as the two leading statesmen of the 
day promised that some duty on corn 
should be continued, it might be feared 
that the Ministry might equally forfeit 
any pledge that they might give. The 
great constituency of Sheffield had 
shown that they wished for Protection 
all round. He (Lord Denman) showed 
a cigar case, for which he had given 
only 1s. 6d.; a silversmith repaired it and 
charged 1s. 6d. He (Lord Denman) 
said it had cost thatsum. The trades- 
man said it had cost and was worth 
much more. On inquiry of the vendor, 
he found that it had cost that small 
sum; and he left it with the silversmith, 
and intended to send him a new one, 
but, being foreign, no more were to be 
had, but the contents of it—tobacco— 
were taxed at least 15 cent ; and if 
this were better than “ Sheffield silver” 
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it ought to handicapped. One noble 
Earl Earl of Wemyss) had said he 
would never tax the food of the people; 
but if le. were taken in taxes, that 
would buy bread, and thus the food of 
the people was taxed. In 1814 no wheat 
could be imported until the price had 
risen to 80s. a-quarter. Mr. Barin 
tried in vain to reduce it to 75s, A fix 
duty was advocated by Sir James Graham 
in his Corn and Currency ; as Free Trade, 
it admitted corn when cheap abroad, 
and asliding scale only admitted it when 
corn was dear both at home and abroad. 
Corn might be in bond, but it would 
have had to pay warehouse room until, 
from the high price of corn, it could be 
admitted at a low duty. The father of 
the late Lord Denman, to whose training 
he was indebted for his eminence, saw 
the riots in 1814, and observed that it 
was a delusion to state that a tax on 
corn would starve the ple, because, 
if sudden war or foreign famines oc- 
curred the people would then be starved. 
Land had gone out of cultivation in 
Suffolk and Hertfordshire. A living 
in Suffolk of £800 a-year had been 
reduced to £100. The noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) had been 
reported to have bought land near Bal- 
dock for £10 an acre; and while Hert- 
fordshire white wheat might make as 
good flour as Austrian, it sold at very 
much less than Austrian flour. The 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) had lately headed a deputa- 
tion praying that iron rails might pay 
market dues. The First Lord of the 
Treasury said that but for the railways 
these rails could never have reached the 
market; but the giving up dues reminded 
him of two Macaulays, who had two 
white uncles Tom (himself and Lord 
Macaulay); one lost his alpenstick in the 
sea ; theothersaid—‘“‘If it will do you any 
good I wilithrow mineinafterit;’”’ butthe 
offer was declined. When the Paper Duties 
had been abolished, Lord Brougham, 
at a Social Science Dinner, speaking of 
Members of the House of Lords, said 
they were ‘‘ not only alive, but kicking.” 
Mr. Huskisson had said— 

“That mutual prohibitions were mutual 
nuisances; but, as between us and Prussia— 
applicable to all nations—we ought to have 
mutual facilities.” 


He (Lord Denman) would wish half 
the duty levied on all English 
duce abroad placed on imports. en 
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the Paper Duties were abolished, 
the late Duke of Rutland would not 
press the House to a Division, lest the 
result of it should be to throw the 
finances of the country into disorder; 
but we thus sacrificed £500,000 a-year, 
which was willingly paid by the pur- 
chasers of newspapers. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS @fheMarquess of Sautspury): 
This debate has taken a somewhat dis- 
cursive turn, and I hope I shall not be 
guilty of extreme brevity if I do not add 
many minutes to a discussion which has 
already lasted a considerable time. But 
I confess that, though the discussion 
concerns a matter on which we all feel 
as deeply as on any political question, it 
does not appear to me to be of a prac- 
tical character, or likely to lead to any 
practical result. There is no doubt 
about the distress, and it is not neces- 
sary to prove it, as my noble Friend be- 
hind me did. We are all aware of it, 
and we are only too sensible that it 
exists. There is probably no public 
body of men in the Kingdom who are 
more sensible »f the existence of agri- 
cultural depression than this Assembly. 
Nor is there any necessity to prove to us 
the great calamities which that depres- 
sion has led to. But before we make it 
the subject of debate we must establish, 
in our own minds at all events, that there 
is some measure which it is within the 
reach of Parliament to adopt which will 
materially limit or mitigate the evils 
which we all deplore. There is great 
depression in a neighbouring country in 
the great wine-growing industry; but it 
would be of no use for them to discuss 
that depression, or bring it up as a 
matter of complaint against the Govern- 
ment, because it ie dependent upon well- 
known natural causes which no Govern- 
ment or Parliament can remove. I fear 
that the depression in England, though 
not dependent upon such simple causes, 
is dependent equally upon great natural 
and economical causes, and the power of 
Parliaments or Governments to cope 
with it is very limited. Because I say 
this I shall not be supposed either to 
ignore ite deep gravity, or wish to de- 
preciate its extent. Iam bound, however, 
to say that I cannot concur with one 
phrase which my noble Friend who in- 
troduced the subject brought forward, 
when he spoke of starving populations. 
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We know, of course, that there is always 
a certain amount of misery in the coun- 
try; but my noble Friend could hardly 
have listened the other night to the in- 
teresting speech of my noble Friend 
(Lord Balfour), who showed from the 
Poor Law Returns that the country is 
not, with respect to its most numerous 
class, in a most miserable condition. 
If I remember the - figures, there is a 
smaller proportion of pauperism at this 
moment by nearly a half than there was 
some 20 years ago. It is impossible, 
therefore, to speak as though we were 
in the presence of a calamity deeply 
affecting the vast masses of the country. 
On the contrary, speaking of the poorest 
and most numerous class, in spite of all 
the calamities we have to face, I think 
we may congratulate ourselves that it 
has hit them more lightly than the less 
numerous classes. When we came to 
the remedy my noble Friends who have 
psig were neither concordant nor very 
clear. Two of my noble Friends spoke 
for Protection. The noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Huntly) dis- 
claimed any sympathy with these doc- 
trines; but he seemed to indicate that 
some relief might be obtained from mea- 
sures of a more limited character which 
it is in the power of the Government to 
adopt. Well, we have admitted that to 
a certain extent in the | of the 
Queen’s Speech—we have admitted that 
there are measures which we can and 
ought to adopt. I am afraid it will be 
impossible for me to give a preliminary 
account of them, pot I must ask my 
noble Friend to wait until the President 
of the Local Government Board and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have had 
an opportunity of addressing the other 
House upon the subject. But I fully 
admit that to all measures of that smaller 
and more limited kind itis the bounden 
duty of the Government to address it- 
self, and to take every opportunity 
which that restricted field offers of miti- 
gating the depression in the agricultural 
industry which exists. But my noble 
Friends are the first to say that it is not 
in that quarter that anything like a dis- 
sipation of the calamity can be looked 
for. It is a question which is too large, 
it rests upon bases too broad, it issues 
from natural laws too imperious, and 
there remains only one remedy—that 
which the noble Lord opposite disclaimed, 
but which my noble Friends behind me 
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(Earl De La Warr and Viscount Tor- 
rington) adopted—the remedy of Protec- 
tion. I have simply to say with respect 
to the question of Protection that this 
country has adopted the opposite system 
after a controversy unexampled in its 
length, in its earnestness, and in the 
decision with which the ultimate issue 
was arrived at. - If we are to undertake 
the re-examination of that question it 
must not be done incidentally, by in- 
sinuation, by allusion, by hints. You 
must firmly walk up to the fortrees that 
you have to attack and lay siege to it in 
form. If my noble Friend wishes really 
to challenge the doctrine of Free Trade, 
and wishes really this country to retrace 
its steps, he must bring forward a defi- 
nite Motion for the purpose of letting us 
hear the arguments on whic’: he rests 
his case, and letting us divcuss them 
formally and with a deliberation and 
caro suited to the gravity of the subject. 
When he does so I shall be quite pre- 
pared to lay before him, and at length, 
the arguments which utterly prevent me 
from agreeing with any such proposi- 
tion. In my belief, the economical argu- 
ments in favour of Free Trade are very 
strong; but they are not the strongest 
with which we have to deal. If he will 


look back upon the debates of 1846 and 
read the speech of Sir Robert Peel when 
introducing his great proposal, he will 
see that the political argument weighed 
more heavily than even the economical 
argument in his mind; and I believe 
that the political argument has lost 


none of its force. I utterly disbelieve 
that it is in your power to introduce 
Protection. If it were, I think it would 
be introducing a state of division among 
the classes of this country which would 
differ very little from civil war. For 
such reasons, which on such an occasion 
as I am foreshadowing I should try to 
develop at greater length and support 
with stronger proofs—for reasons of that 
kind I cannot to any extent accept the 
remedy which, I am sure, quite sincerely 
and with an earnest desire for the good 
of this country, my noble Friend has laid 
before this House. It is a remedy 
which I am convinced Parliament will 
never accede to. If, then, you cannot 
have a return to Protection, we must 
look to the ordinary working of the 
economic laws, to the return to more 
healthy conditions which in the past 
have always followed periods of depres- 
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sion, and which we may hope will follow 
this period of depression again. We 
must trust also to the combined working 
of the industry and enterprize of the 
nation, which has lost in no d 

those qualities which have led to its high 
position, its power, and wealth; we 
must look to those causes, and we may 
look to them confidently, to dissipate the 
calamities to which the noble Earl has 
referred and which we all deplore. 


Motion ( by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


METROPOLIS (STREET IMPROVE- 
MENTS)—HYDE PARK CORNER. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart FORTESOUE, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, en it 
is intended to commence the work of 
adorning the space between Constitution 
Hill and Hyde Park Corner, of which 
expectations were held out some time 
ago; also, whether there was any hope 
of the roadway being somewhat widened 
between the south end of Hamilton 
Place and Gloucester House, so as to 
diminish the constant block of the traffic 
in that part of Piccadilly and of Hamil- 
ton Place during the months of May, 
June, and July? said, that the unde- 
niably valuable improvements at Hyde 
Park Corner were sadly marred by want 
of taste, and ignorance of the traffic 
requirements of the place. It would 
be within the recollection of their Lord- 
ships that a number of trees that had 
stood in the Green Park were thrown 
outside of it by the work of improving 
the access to Belgravia. Among those 
trees there had been a particularly 
graceful group nearly opposite Apsley 
House, and these trees had been sud- 
denly and surreptitiously cut down and 
carted away one day before breakfast. 
Not only had the appearance of the spot 
been impaired by this act of Vandalism, 
but the numerous foot passengers were 
also deprived of most welcome shade. 
He could only suppose thaf Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre was emulous of his Chief in 
cutting down trees as well as in attack- 
ing institutions and legislating to autho- 
rize the breaking of contracts. Then, 
much inconvenience with regard to com- 
munications had resulted from the way 
in which these improvements had been 
carried out. The traffic along Hamilton 
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Place was peculiar. Practicaliy, the 
whole of it from the North was to the 
South and West, and vice versed; any traffic 
for the East would certainly continue its 
course down the lower part of Park 
Lane. No provision was, therefore, 
necessary for traffic in Hamilton Place 
that had to go in any direction except 
South to Belgravia and West to Ken- 
sington ; and, obviously, the convenient 
and natural course would have been to 
insure the continuance of the East and 
West traffic along Piccadilly uninter- 
rupted, and provide for two lines of 
traffic up and down to and from Hamil- 
ton Place on the north side of Piccadilly 
from about Northampton House. He 
had been confirmed in this view by one 
of the policemen that regulated the traffic 
at the corner of Hamilton Place with so 
much good temper and tact, who told 
him that he and his mates had often 
talked the matter over, and agreed that 
that was the right remedy for the fre- 
quent obstruction there, as the traffic 
disentangled itself when it reached a 
wide place. As at present arranged, 
the traffic from Hamilton Place had 
to come down a slope of wood pave- 
ment and cross traffic coming down a 
corresponding slope in Piccadilly. It 
was wonderful that more accidents did 
not happen; as it was, the constant 
blocking in the summer was notorious. 
If that part of Piccadilly east of Hamil- 
ton Place had been widened 18 feet, 
great inconvenience would have been 
saved. He had ventured, before the 
costly a railing was fixed, to 
make that suggestion to the authorities, 
and the answer he had got had been 
that the roadway had heen opened so 
short a time that it was impossible to 
judge the result. That, in his opinion, 
was eminently characteristic of that sort 
of combination of habitual parsimony, 
with occasional spasms of extravagance, 
but never real economy, which charac- 
terized Mr. Gladstone’s administration. 
The work of fixing the substantial rail- 
ings was to go on, while experience was 
to say whether it was in its right place. 
Every carriage going down |,Hamilton 
Piace to Knightsbridge had to cross one 
line of traffic and get to the other side, in 
order to make its way to Knightsbridge. 
He hoped that there was still a prospect 
of something being done. 

Lorpv LAMINGTON said, that the 
question which his noble Friend had 
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brought forward afforded another proof 
of the great mismanagement of the 
public works of the Metropolis by 
the Office of Works. It was nearly 
three years since the open space called 
Wellington Square was cleared, and it 
had been left in a most disgraceful 
state. The Office of Public Works 
seemed to have no system of manage- 
ment whatever. The only public works 
which had been creditably carried out 
were those which had been executed 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Without that body none of our new 
streets or embankments would have 
been made. He saw it stated the other 
day that the condition of Battersea Park 
was a disgrace to a civilized country, 
that there were two feet of filth in the 
water, and that no care had been be- 
stowed upon it by the Office of Works. 
But now it had been made over to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and he 
hoped it would be looked after. 

Tue Eart or POWIS observed that 
it would be very desirable to throw back 
for three or four yards in width the fence 
of the Green Park, as from the end of 
Park Lane to the end of Hamilton Place 
the road was very much narrower than 
between Hamilton Place and Hyde Park 
Corner. 

Lorp MAGHERAMORNE (Cuaatr- 
MAN of the Merropotiran Boarp of 
Works) said, that as to the condition of 
Battersea Park, he did not wish to say 
anything disagreeable against another 
public department, but so far as the 
state of that Park had been brought 
under his cognizance it was not at all 
satisfactory. However, now that the 
Park was inthe hands of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, they would 
endeavour, as soon as possible, to put it 
into a proper condition. 

Lorp HENNIKER said, he did not 
think their Lordships would expect him 
to follow the noble Lord into the state of 
Battersea Park or the business of the 
Office of Works. He would confine 
himself to the Question put by the noble 
Earl on the Cross Benches. The adorn- 
ment of Hyde Park Corner or Wellington 
Square was undertaken two or 
years ago by a Committee presided over 
by the illustrious Prince his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and the 
funds were provided by private sub- 
scription, to which were added £6,000 
granted by Parliament. The Committee 
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had agreed to a scheme, the main 
feature of which was that an equestrian 
statue of the great Duke of Wellington 
should be erected opposite Apsley House. 
The statue was being executed by Mr. 
Boehm, R.A., and it was hoped that it 
would be placed in its position next 
autumn. The Committee intended to 
spend any available balance of the fund 
in improving the surrounding spaces. 
This balance would not be so great as to 
allow very elaborate treatment. but his 
noble Friend would be glad to hear that 
it was the intention of the Committee to 
plant some trees around those spaces. 
He could not undertake to apologize for 
the cutting down of the large trees 
which had been referred to, or say any- 
thing about them, because his right hon. 
Friend now at the head of the Depart- 
ment had, he believed, nothing to do 
with the matter. The intention of the 
Committee was that the three plots of 
ground should be laid down with asphalte 
pavement, and that there should be an 
ornamental granite pedestal or platform 
on which the statue would be placed. 
It was hoped the whole of the improve- 
ment would be completed before the Ist 
of November next. With regard to the 
other Question, he would refer the noble 
Ear! to the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, because it was not a 
matter with which the Office of Works 
had anything todo. He admitted the 
importance of the question of the traffic, 
but as far as the Office of Works was 
concerned, they thought it was entirely 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
deal with it, and they did not propose 
to take any steps in the matter. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—STANDING 
ORDERS.—RESOLUTION. 

Lorpv STRATHEDEN and CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, the experience of 
last Monday has led me to think that it 
is not desirable to bring on a further 
Standing Order at an hour when many 
noble Lords have left the House who 
aro competent to offer an opinion on it. 
I will, therefore, with your permission, 
postpone the Notice, but so as to bring 
it on before the 19th of March, when we 
are to have the general debate to which 
these questions are subordinate. 

Lorp COLVILLE or CULROSS said, 
he must protest against the course the 
noble Lord had pursued in this matter. 
The noble Lord had already postponed 
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the same Motion on two previous ocea- 
sions, and now pro to do so again. 
He had had considerable experience in 
the matter of the Private Business of the 
House, having served many years on 
the Cummittee of Selection, and he had 
come down to the House every night 
when this —- had appeared on the 
Paper, and he thought it was rather 
hard on noble Lords who took an inte- 
rest in the subject that it should be post- 
poned night after night. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN and CAMP- 
BELL: If it is the wish of the House, 
or Her Majesty’s Government, I am as 
well prepared to explain the further 
Standing Order now as I shall be at any 
other moment. It is unnecessary to 
repeat, except for those who were not 
here a week ago, that I have only ven- 
tured to approach the Standing Orders 
in view of and in reference to the larger 
changes by which the House of Lords is 
threatened. Since I spoke on Monday 
last, in ‘‘ another place” 162 Members, 
including a great part of the late Go- 
vernment, have voted for a Resolution 
which, if carried out, would exclude from 
this Assembly every one in it beyond 
the Right Reverend Bench, those who 
sit on the Appellate Court, and those 
who have been made Peers for their ex- 
traordinary services. It is, therefore, 
clearly time to put an end to all un- 
necessary blemishes. The case I have 
now to bring before the House is irre- 
sistible, and I at once proceed to it in 
detail. ‘In the absence uf a compulsory 
system, the material we have is not 
adequate to make up Committees on 
Private Bills of five in number. I am 
forced to touch on what occurred to me 
in order to put thut proposition beyond 
question. When the present Govern- 
ment was formed, after the General 
Election, I happened to remain in Lon- 
don during August, and was asked to 
serve on a Private Bill Committee. 
Having consented, I repaired, on the 
stated day and at the stated hour, tothe 
House to find it thorouglily deserted. 
With much difficulty I ascertained from 
an official who seemed to be the only 
one upon the premises, that the Com- 
mittee had broken down, because the 
number could not be completed. There 
is no reason to think it ever was com- 
— The same thing may —— 

appen at that period. It could not b 
arranged, however, to have three ia 
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August and five during the remainder of 
the Session. The noble Duke the 
Chairman vf Committees (the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos) must, I think, 

with me upon this part of the subject. 
But I contend that three would be a 
superior tribunal as compared with five, 
having observed the latter much in both 
Houses of Parliament. It would be 
superior from the necessity of greater 
vigilance and more sustained attention 
which arises. On that point, however, 
men may differ, and I will not dwell, 
although much might be said, upon it. 
A Committee of three is far more attrac- 
tive than one of five to those who sit 
upon it, There is less ennui and fatigue 
ia proportion as more devolves on every 
individual. According to the late Sir 
Robert Peel, a Committee is a state of 
“intramural interment.” But it is re- 
deemed in some degree by the necessity 
of workinginit. Setting aside the waste 
of men in supernumerary Members, there 
are not wanting noble Lords who would 
avoid a Committee of five if they could 
do so, and would be prepared to serve 
on one of three were it proposed to them. 
The facility of organizing Private Bill 
Committees would be thus increased not 


only because, arithmetically speaking, 
three is grasped more easily than five, 
but because a greater number is disposed 
to join the less than the more numerous 


tribunal. But there is something more 
essential. So long as five are requisite, 
there must be verbal application, as 
there is now in the House, to noble 
Lords upon the Benches; either from 
the Chairman of Committees, or those 
who manage the Divisions. The incon- 
venience of that system cannot be ex- 
aggerated. I have been witness day by 
day to the embarrassment it leads to. 
It is a constant struggle of importunity 
on one side and evasion on the other. 
Noble Lords are unable to engage them- 
selves quite suddenly for a given day, 
and that without a certain limit, while 
they are unwilling to refuse the faintest 
service to the public. But there is a 
graver consequence to be ascribed to it. 
It is the powerful encouragement to non- 
attendance it occasions. When an As- 
sembly of 500 habitually numbers about 
50, sometimes being above that limit, 
but not unfrequently beneath it, there 
must be a cause for the phenomenon. 
The cause is quite sufficiently revealed 
if no Peer is able to attend the House 
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without solicitation such as I have men- 
tioned. It is a system framed to mul- 
tiply the absent as well as harass those 
who may appear. I recommend this 
Standing Order, therefore, first as cal- 
culated to improve Committees; next, 
as rendering it much easier to grasp 
them ; and, last, because it takes away, 
if not the source of non-attendance, at 
least by far too good a vindication of it. 
That three would be a proper number is 
an opinion I have formed by much dis- 
cussion with an experienced and well- 
known Chairman of Private Bill Com- 
mittees in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. I engage Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not to oppose this proposition ; or 
if they do, at Teast not to reason as they 
did last Monday against one thing, when 
I have reasoned in favour of another. I 
appeal also to the noble Lords who con- 
cur with me as to the vicious practice of 
making up Committees in the House, 
and making them of an unnecessary 
size, to express themselves this evening. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving 
the Standing Order. 


Moved, as a new Standing Order, 

** That Private Bill Committees shall consist of 
three Members, and that all applications to 
Lords to serve upon them shall be addressed 
in writing to their residences.’’—({The Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell.) 

Loxp COLVILLE or CULROSS said, 
that he had been a Member of the 
Committee of Selection for about 35 
years, and believed that the present 
system of having five Members on 
Private Bill Committees had worked 
well. He thought that five Members 
were quite few enough, and hoped that 
their Lordships would refuse to alter the 
number. The noble Lord who brought 
this proposal forward had, he was in- 
formed, never served upon a Select 
Committee. 

Lorpv STRATHEDEN and CAMP- 
BELL said, the noble Lord had been 
wholly misinformed. 


Lorpv COLVILLE or CULROSS said, 
that last year the noble Lord very 
nearly served upon a Select Committee. 
He thought the suggested number of 
three was = to many disadvantages, 
one of which was that if one Member of 
the Committee was a weak man he 
would always side with the Chairman, 
who would be omnipotent. As regards 
the second part of the noble Lord’s 
Motion, what he suggested was the 
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course which was at present adopted 
by the Committee of Selection. 

Tur CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Duke of Buvuockrncnam and 
Onanvos) said, he had expected that 
the noble Lord in bringing forward this 
Motion would have stated some facts to 
show that the Committees under the 
present system had failed to discharge 
their duties satisfactorily; but he had 
not done so. The number of five Mem- 
bers had now been established for a 
series of years, during which the de- 
cisions of the Committees of that House 
had been received with respect and 
satisfaction, and he saw no reason for 
any change. While occupying the 
position of Chairman of Committees he 
had found no difficulty in getting a suffi- 
cient number of Peers to constitute the 
required Committees. There had only 
been one instanee where a Committee 
could not be got together, and that was 
at the end of the second Session of 1886, 
when it had been understood that no 
Private Bills would be proceeded with. 
As to the suggestion of the noble Lord, 
that applications to serve on Select 
Committees should only be made by 
letter, and that personal applications 
prevented Peers coming down to the 
House, he had to state that, in reply 
to written applications he often received 
answers saying that the matter had 
better be settled in conversation when 
the noble Lord addressed next visited 
the House. It would be highly incon- 
venient to settle these matters entirely 
by correspondence; for it was often 
impossible to constitute the Committee 
until the probable length that a Bill 
would take was settied, as otherwise it 
might not suit the noble Lord selected, 
and until its character was inquired 
into. Fora noble Lord might, owing 
to the Bill being connected with his 
distriet, or for other reasons, be quite 
unsuitable. Under these circumstances, 
it was found most convenient to continue 
the present practice. Written applica- 
tions would, however, continue to be 
sent out. He hoped the House would 
not accept the proposal to alter the 
Standing Order. 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, he agreed 
with the noble Lord (Lord Colville of 
Culross) that three was a very bad num- 
ber for a Committee which had to decide 
upon evidence and not merely on points 
of law, like the Court of Appeal, where 
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it is convenient for the Judges to be 
able to impart their views to each as 
the case goes on. He had had ocea- 
sional experience of Oommittees acci- 
dentally reduced to three, and he had 
always found exactly the state of things 
indicated by Lord Colville of Culross— 
namely, the weakest Member of the 
Committee in a very short time ob- 
viously became a mere cypher to the 
Chairman. Even with the still larger 
but worse number of four, which the 
House of Commons had been led to 
adopt in 1865, the same thing happened ; 
and as the Chairman has a casting vote, 
there the result was the Chairman with 
his cypher was able to overbear the pos- 
sibly, if not probably, greater amount 
of sense possessed by the other two 
Members. That number was adopted 
by the House of Commons on state- 
ments that a sufficient number of Mem- 
bers could not be got for Committees of 
five. But after the Session a Parliamen- 
tary agent amused himself by calculating 
what number of the Members of the 
House of Commons had performed the 
whole Committee work of the Session, 
and he found that the number was no 
more than one-fifth of the House, the 
remaining four-fifths having impressed 
the Committee of Selection that they 
were so overburdened with work that 
they could not possibly serve. He 
mentioned this as a warning to their 
Lordships not to be tempted into making 
any reduction in the number for a Com- 
mittee which he was sure from very long 
experience was the best. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN and CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, I wish to make a 
statement in answer to the personal 
reflection of the noble Earl who taunted 
me for wishing to postpone the Notice. 
The three Standing Orders I proposed 
were all put down for the 5th of March, 
the day previous to the intended Reso- 
lution of Lord Dunraven. The first of 
them came on, but it was too late to 
discuss the others. They stood for 
Thursday the 8th; a large-amount of 
preliminary Business rendered it impos- 
sible to move them. They were ad- 
journed until to-day, when I was quite 
ready to goon with them. There is no 
ground for any accusation. I shall not 
make a long reply to arguments adduced 
against the number of three for Private 
Bill Committees. I never doubted that 
Committees of five were able and efficient, 
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but only pointed to the inconveniences 
they bring upon your Lordships. As 
Her Majesty’s Government have given 
no opinion to counteract that of the 
noble Duke the Chairman, I will not 
divide the House. If the Standing 
Order was adopted, it would be a gain. 
If it is not adopted, that circumstance 
will strengthen the reformers of the 
House with whom I am far from wholly 
disagreeing. 

Motion (by leave of the House) «with- 
drawn. 


CORONERS BILL | H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Coroners Act, 1887— 
Was presented by The Lord Chancellor ; read 1*. 
(No. 36.) 


QUARTER SESSIONS BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for amending the law with respect to 
the times of holding quarter sessions; and for 
other purposes connected therewith—Was pre- 
sented by The Lord Chancellor; read 1*. (No. 37.) 


ELECTRIO LIGHTING aAcT (1882) AMEND- 
MENT (NO. 2) BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the Electric Lighting Act, 
1882—Was presented by The Lord Wigan (£ar/ 
of Crawford); read 1*. (No. 38.) 


LAND CHARGES REGISTRATION AND 
SEARCHES BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for registering certain charges on 
land, and for facilitating searches for them in 
the central office—Was presented by The Lord 
Hobhouse ; read 1". (No. 40.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 12th March, 1888. 


MINUTES.] — New Wrir Issvep — For 
Glamorgan County (Western or Gower Divi- 
sion), v. Frank Ash Yeo, esquire, deceased. 

Private Brit (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Cork and Bandon Railway. 

Puntic Birt—Resolution [March 9] reported 
Ordered — First Reading — National Debt 
(Conversion) * [164). 

Ordered—First Reading—Westminster Abbey * 
{165]; County Courts (Ireland) * [166]. 

Second Reading—'Timber Acts (Ireland) Amend- 
ment * [157]; Copyright (Musical Composi- 
tions) * (156]. 

Withdrawn — Friendly Societies Act (1875) 
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QUESTIONS. 
—o—— 
WAR OFFICE (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
THE VOLUNTEERS—PUROCHASE OF 
CONDEMNED ACCOUTREMENTS, &c. 


Mr. BOORD (Greenwich) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the fact that officers commanding 
Volunteer Regiments are refused per- 
mission to purchase accoutrements and 
stores which, although condemned as 
unfit for the Regular Forces, are service- 
able for the Volunteers; whether such 
accoutrements are sold by auction for a 
trifling sum, and are regularly bought 
up by certain Jewish firms to whom 
Volunteer Officers who inquire for them 
are referred; and, whether, by this 
means, the cost of such articles to 
Volunteers is raised by nearly 600 per 
cent ? 

Tne SECRETARY or STATE (Mr: 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
Accoutrements returned by the troops 
are in a very bad state, as a rule, and 
they are not sold until those which are 
considered worth repairing are picked 
out for issue to the Militia. The 
remainder are sold in large lots, and 
realize very small prices. I doubt very 
much whether, even with the most care- 
ful picking out, any of them would be 
found to be of use to the Volunteers. 
But I will undertake to look into the 
matter. 

Mr. BOORD asked, Whether it was 
not the case that Volunteer officers 
wishing to purchase such articles were 
referred to the dealers to whom they 
were sold? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am not so 
informed ; but I will make inquiries. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked, 
Whether it was not true that a great deal 
of the clothing sold was actually new, 
and had never been used by the troops 
at all; whether the stores were not 
brought from the different depéts to 
Woolwich, instead of being offered for 
sale in the neighbourhood of the depots, 
where probably a better price would be 
given; and, whether the stores were not 
all sold in one or two large contracts, so 
as to shut out competition ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked for notice 
of the Question. 

Mr. BOORD said, he would call 
attention to the matter in Committee of 
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WAR OFFICE—THE WORKMEN AT EN- 
FIELD AND WOOLWICH — SUPER- 
ANNUATION ACT, 1859. 

Coronzt, HUGHES ( Woolwich) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
between 1859 and 1870, about 1,300 
workmen were entered at Enfield and 
in the arsenal at Woolwich; whether, 
on the recommendation of the War 
Department, the Treasury, under the 
Superannuation Act of 1873, did, on the 
4th of March, 1874, declare by Schedule 
that 829 of these workmen were en- 
titled to the benefit of ‘The Super- 
annuation Act, 1859,” but omitted the 
remainder of such workmen in conse- 
quence of a War Office Circular dated 
the 17th of December, 1861; whether 
General Dixon, the Superintendent at 
Enfield, has expressed his belief that 
such Circular was not made known to the 
workmen, nor even sent to Enfield, until 
12 years after its date; whether, at 
Woolwich Arsenal Carriage Department, 
the said Circular was omitted from the 
bound book of Circulars and from the 
Index, but has been pasted therein sub- 
sequently; whether, in the printed Rules 
_ and Regulations under which workmen 

were engaged at Woolwich between 

1861 and 1870, nothing is mentioned of 

the Circular of 1861, and that it was 

not until 1870 that any indication of its 
effect for the first time appeared ; 
whether, on behalf of the men omitted 
from the Schedule, it is solemnly asserted 
that they did not know of any Circular 
of 1861 until 1870, and that they are 
prepared to testify upon oath to that 
effect ; whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will grant an inquiry by any Com- 
mittee of this House, or by any other 
independent method, into this serious 
allegation of non-publication; and, 
whether, if notification to the workmen 
be not proved previously to 1870, the 

War Department will recommend to the 

Treasury that the said workmen (entered 

before the 4th June, 1870) be admitted 

to their just rights under the Act of 

1873, asin other Government Depart- 

ments ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannors (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
Without pledging myself to exact num- 
bers, po doubt many thousand workmen 
were entered at Enfield and Woolwich 
between 1859 and 1870. In answer to 
the second Question, when the Treasury 
in March, 1874, declared 790 of these 
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men entitled to the benefit of the Super- 
annuation Act of 1859, their Lo ips 
admitted all the claims which had been 
submitted to them. In answer to the 
third Question, there is no record in the 
War Office of any such statement as 
that referred to in the Question having 
been made by Colonel Dixon. In answer 
to the fourth Question, the Circular of 
December, 1861, governed the cases of 
men appointed up to its date, and is 
not in the book of circulars; but the 
Circular of August, 1861, which is the 
regulation applicable to all subsequent 
appointments and which governs the 
cases referred to in these Questions, is 
in its place both in the bound book and 
in the index. In answer to the fifth 
Question, there were no such printed 
Rules and Regulations under which 
workmen were engaged in the Royal 
Laboratory until 1870, nor in the Royal 
Carriage Department until 1872. There 
were such Rules in the Royal Gun 
Factories from 1860, but they contained 
no reference to superannuations. In 
answer to the sixth Question, the men 
now claiming do make the assertion 
referred to. The claims advocated by 
my hon. and gallant Friend have been 
fully investigated by successive Secre- 
taries of State, and all agreed that the 
applicants had no just claim against the 
public; but I notice that my hon. and 
gallant Friend will have an opportunity 
shortly of raising the question in this 
House. 


RIOTS, &c, (IRELAND)—DISTU RBANCES 
AT MILTOWN MALBAY. 


Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of [reland, If his 
attention has been drawn to the follow- 
ing report, published in Zhe Daily News 
of 23rd February :-- 

‘An extraordinary demonstration was wit- 
nessed at Miltown Malbay yesterday, when the 
contents of 260 carts filled with turf, and a 
similar number containing potatoes, were dis- 
tributed by the people of surrounding parishes 
to the families of the 11 men sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment under the Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act. Head Constable 
Bready, who was in charge of the police, 
ordered his men to draw their truncheons, and, 
presenting his revolver, ordered the crowds to 
disperse. The reason for this action is not re- 
ported. ‘The people dispersed quietly. Several 
tons of potatoes were pitted ; ”” 
and, whether the facts are correctly 
stated ; and, if so, whether the action 
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of Head Constable Bready is approved 
by the Executive Government ? . 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY .UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine- Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Inspector General of Con- 
stabulary informs me that the demon- 
stration consisted of several thousand 

rsons, with 300 carts, headed by a 

and. The local band also began to 

lay through the town, followed by a 
eA crowd. The magistrates at Petty 
Sessions having ordered that no band 
should be allowed to play in the streets 
on the occasion of the demonstration, 
the Head Constable went up to the 
band and warned them not to continue. 
Thereupon the crowd rushed upon the 

olice in a threatening manner. The 

ead Oonstable considered it necessary 
to order his men to draw their trun- 
cheons, and he drew his revolver and 
called upon the people to desist. The 
ringleaders in the disturbance are being 
prosecuted. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Will the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman say 
under what law are bands prohibited 
from playing through the streets ? 

Cotrone. KING-HARMAN: Under 


the law which gives power to the police 


to take any steps they think necessary 
to prevent anything likely to lead to a 
breach of the peace. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE. 
LAND) ACT—BOYCOTTING—CONVIC- 
TIONS AT ENNIS. 


Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
11 men—namely, Morgan, M‘Inerney, 
O’Gorman, Rourke, Toole, Donnellon, 
Simon Coghlan, Michael Coghlan, Oos- 
tello, Kelly, and Meade, were sentenced 
at Ennis, on the 22nd of February, to 
terms of imprisonment varying from 
four months to two months, with hard 


* labour, for refusing to sell turf to the 


police ; whether all these men lived at 
a distance of about 15 miles from the 
district in which the police were quar- 
tered; and, if so, whether the police 
had any right to requisition their turf; 
and, whether any limit is placed on the 
authority and discretion of the Con- 
stabulary in such proceedings ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Hanman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
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said, the Inspector General of Constabu- 
lary had reported that the persons named 
in the Question had been sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment, from 
two to four months, some of them for 
refusing to sell turf to the police, and 
others for endeavouring to induce others 
not to sell, the police being Boycotted. 
None of them lived a distance of 15 
miles from the police. Three lived 
about five miles distant, and the re- 
mainder within a quarter to two miles. 
The police had every right to ask these 
men to sell them turf, as they had ex- 
hibited turf for sale in various parts of 
the district. 

Mr. PAULTON: Is the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman aware that all 
these persons had regular customers for 
their turf in Ennis whom they were in 
the habit of supplying, and that if they 
failed to supply these persons with 
turf, they would have suffered the loss 
of their custom, a very serious loss to 
them ? 

Coroner. KING-HARMAN: I am 
informed that that is not the case, 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.): Will the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman say whether 
the police ever asked these men to sup- 
ply them with turf before, and whether 
the only object of the police in asking 
for the turf on this particular occasion 
was to initiate a prosecution ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: I do not 
know, and I do not think so. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
May I ask the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman whether the police under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act have a right of pre-emption to the 
turf ? 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN: No, Sir; 
they have only the regular right of 
everyone else. 


POST OFFICE—GREENWICH ‘TIME 
SIGNALS, 

Mr. BOORD (Greenwich) asked the 
Postmaster General, Under what ar- 
rangement time signals are supplied by 
the Astronomer Royai from Greenwich ; 
at what expense to his Department; 
and whether such arrangement is of a 
permanent character ; and, what charges 
are made to the public for the supply 
of time signals; and what has been the 
amount annually received in respect of 
them by the Post Office since the ar- 
rangement was commenced ? 
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Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raixes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that the Astronomer Royal does 
not himself supply time signals to the 
public. What he does is to supply 
signals to the Post Office by means of 
wires and apparatus provided by the 
Department. The Post Office distributes 
the signals to various Public Bodies and 
private persons throughout the King- 
dom, on the terms and conditions set 
forth at page 811 of the Post Office 
Guide. The minimum charge in London 
is £15, and in the country £12. The 
gross annual revenue at present is about 
£1,300; and the amount has varied 
from about £230 to about £1,400 a- 
year since the telegraphs were trans- 
ferred to the State. The arrangement 
with the Astronomer Royal may, I 
think, be regarded as permanent. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — CO. 
CLARE—MR. HICKSON, Q.C., TEMPOR- 
ARY COUNTY COURT JUDGE 
Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked Mr. 

Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether 

appeals from Resident Magistrates in 

County Clare have been decided by Mr. 


William Hickson, Q.C., a gentleman 
temporarily appointed to act in the ab- 
sence of the County Court Judge; is he 
aware that Mr. Hickson is a member of 
the Dublin Constitutional Club, and 
that, since his confirmation of the 
sentences of Resident Magistrates, has 
attended a meeting of that Body; will 
the appeal, in the case of the hon. 
Member for East Clare (Mr. Cox), from 
a sentence by Resident Magistrates of 
four months’ imprisonment, for a speech 
last October, be heard by Mr. Hickson ; 
and, can arrangements be made by 
which coercion appeals shall be tried 
only by Judges not removable at the 
pleasure of the Executive ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University): The County Court Judge 
of Clare being during the last Session 
incapacitated from attending by reason 
of illness, the Lord Chancellor appointed 
Mr. Hickson, \.C., as his locum tenens, 
and that gentleman accordingly dis- 
charged all the duties at the last 
Sessions, including, of course, the hear- 
ing of appeals from Resident Magis- 
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Lord Chancellor that he will be unable 
to discharge the duties of his office in 
person at the next Sessions. Mr. Hick. 
son is, I understand, a member of the 
Dnblin Constitutional Club, and has 
attended its meetings. He is, I may 
add, an able and highly respected mem- 
ber of the Bar. In answer to the last 
paragraph of the Question, I have to 
state that it would not be possible to 
make any arrangements altering the 
statutory provisions as to appeals, which 
must in all cases of summary juris- 
diction be made at the next Quarter 
Sessions called in the Division of the 
county in which the conviction has been 
made. 

Mr. DILLON: If a County Court 
Judge is not able to resume his duties 
at the next Quarter Sessions, is it not 
open to the Government to adjourn ihe 
appeals to a subsequent Sessions ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, it was provided 
by statute that the appeals must be 
heard at the next Quarter Sessions; and 
the only thing which could be done by 
the Government was for the Lord 
Chancellor, by another statute, to allow 
them to be heard by the gentleman who 
was acting for the County Court Judge, 
as in the present case. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, why the Government did not 
throw this duty on some other County 
Court Judge? 

Mr. MADDEN: The effect would be 
to take another County Court Judge 
from his own county. That would not 
get on with the work better. 


COUNTY COURT ACTS—SUFFOLK. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the in- 
quiry by the Lord Chancellor into the 
arrangements connected with the hold- 
ing of County Courts in Suffolk has 
been brought to a conclusion; and, if 
so, with what result; and, whether he 
is able to give an assurance that the 
provisions of 9 & 10 Vict., c. 95, ss. 5, 6, 
as to monthly Courts, shall in future be 
strictly observed, as also the provisions 
of the County Court Acts relating to the 
notices of fixtures? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martrnews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Lord Chancellor has been unable to 


trates. The County Court Judge is now | conclude his inquiries, as the Judge is 
better, and he has not intimated to the jat present away on a holiday. The 
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Lord Chancellor informs me that the 
assurance asked for in the second para- 
graph of the Question can certainly be 
given. 


ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC—RAIATEA. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any Report on the 
geographical position of Raiatea, and 
other felands in the Pacific, whose in- 
dependence, notwithstanding the Treaty 
of 1847, has been surrendered to the 
French, has been received from Admiral 
Fairfax; whether the said Islands are 
in the direct route to America, and con- 
tain splendid harbours; and, if he will 
lay any further Papers on the subject 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): No Report upon the 
Islands in question has been received 
from Rear Admiral Fairfax, and indeed 
they do not lie within the limits of his 
command, nor has any such Report been 
received of late years from any naval 
officer. Further Papers upon this sub- 


ject are being prepared for Parliament. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—POLICE 
BARRACKS AT BELLAGHY, CO. SLIGO. 


Mr. KENNEDY (Sligo, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware of the 
police barracks at Bellaghy being 
changed to Charlestown, County Sligo; 
and, if so, would he explain for what 
reason; whether a Memorial has been 
sent to Dublin Castle, signed by the 
traders of COharlestown, against the 
change; whether he is aware that the 
barracks at Bellaghy was specially built 
for the purpose, at a cost of £400, the 
rent of which has been the principal 
support of the Widow Calleran since 
her husband’s death; and, whether, 
under the circumstances, he will cause 
Bellaghy Barracks to be retained, it be- 
ing quite close to Charlestown and 
equally as central ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krnc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the new barracks at Charlestown 
were more central and nearer the busi- 
ness part. No Memorial had been re- 
ceived against the change, which had 
been favourably regarded by the ma- 
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jority of the inhabitants. The Local 
Constabulary Authorities were not aware 
whether the barracks at Bellaghy were 
yay A built for the purpose; but 
they represented that the present 
owner was not solely dependent upon 
the rent for her support, as she had 
other house property. The Government, 
while regretting that Mrs. Calleran 
should be put to inconvenience, did not 
feel justified in causing the present 
barracks to be retained. 


IRELAND—EJECTMENT IN C00. LONG- 
FORD. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Parliamentary Under Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Government will give military or 
police assistance for the proposed eject- 
ment of Widow Flood, of Forthill, 
County Longford, for arrears of a rent 
judicially reduced; has he seen The 
Westmeath Examiner of 21st January, 
containing the following report of the 
remarks of the County Oourt Judge, 
addressed to the agent at Ballymahon 
Quarter Sessions, in reference to the 
proceedings against this widow :— 


“A tenant whose rent was reduced last 
October from £15 8s. to £7, was sued for the 
rack-rent, which drew from the Judge the ob- 
servation, ‘Is it possible, Mr. Bole, that you are 
going on for the old rent after the Land Com- 
missioners reducing it over 60 per cent ? Surely 
you do not expect to recover these arrears from 
poor people.’ Mr. Bole’s reply was that he had 
no authority from his employer to wipe out any 
arrears ;”” 
will any remonstrance be directed by the 
Executive to the landlord in the case, 
following the precedent of the letter of 
the last Chief Resattety to the Marquess 
of Clanricarde ; does he propose, on be- 
half of the Government, to take any steps 
in the case; and, can he say who is the 
woman’s landlord ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SEORETARY (Colonel Krnc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet): As the hon. 
and learned Member is perfectly well 
aware, I am the landlord in the case in 
question. No application has been 
made to the Government for military or 
police in the matter, nor is there any in- 
tention to execute the ejectment decree 
at present. I have seen the newspaper 
report referred to. Mr. Bole, however, 
denies that he made the statement attri- 
buted to him; on the contrary, he said 
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that he would allow 20 per cent off the 
arrear in respect of the old rent, which 
would have brought it below the Poor 
Law valuation. The amount in the de- 
cree contained half a-year at the old 
rent only, and two years’ judicial rent at 
£7 per annum. The Poor Law valua- 
tion of the farm is £12 15s., and, acoord- 
ingly, an appeal has been lodged against 
the rent fixed. The tenant, however, 
has, of course, only been asked to pay 
the judicial rent from the date it was 
fixed. The letter to which the hon. and 
learned Member refers dealt with a pro- 
posal for carrying out wholesale evic- 
tions; but the writer distinctly contem- 
plated the necessity of resorting to this 
— when the tenant declined to 
ulfil his legal obligation. As there is 
no question in this case of wholesale 
eviction, and as it may be hoped that 
there will be no eviction at all, there 
seems to be no parallel between the 
circumstances under which my right 
hon. Friend wrote the letter and those 
to which the hon. and learned Member 
refers to in his Question. 


NEW SOUTH WALES—CELEBRATION 
OF THE CENTENNIAL. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If he will lay upon the Table 
of the House the proceedings that took 
ast in January last in Sydney, in cele- 

ration of the Centennial of New South 


Wales, including the united service held 
by the clergy and laity of the Church of 
England and the Presbyterian and Wes- 
leyan Churches, and which was attended 
by His ge yesf the Governor ; and, 


whether he will take steps to secure a 
permament record of an event of so 
great interest ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry Dz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): All the Cen- 
tennial proceedings in Sydney will, with- 
out doubt, be fully recorded in the local 
Press ; and any special notice taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government of a par- 
ticular religious celebration by one or 
two Churches would be disapproved in 
the Colony as being inconsistent with 
the absolute impartiality maintained by 
Her Majesty’s Government towards all 
religious communities without distinc- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the service was 


Colonel King- Harman 
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joined in by the Jews and the Romar 
Catholics ? 


{No reply. } 


INLAND REVENUE—EXCISE—THE 
DUTY ON SPIRITS. 

Str HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
8.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that, owing to the pre- 
sent faulty system of charging the duty 
upon spirits, a loss to the Revenue esti- 
mated at from £60,000 to £80,000 per 
annum is incurred without any corres- 
ponding advantage to the trader; whe- 
ther this defect is well known and 
acknowledged by the Inland Revenue 
Department ; whether his attention has 
been directed to a system proposed by 
Dr. Derham which, by substituting cor- 
rect for incorrect tables, and a scientific 
and accurate instrument for an inexact 
one, will not only facilitate the work of 
the officials, but also, by yielding correct 
results at all temperatures, will give to 
the Revenue a sum equal to that men- 
tioned above; and, whether, in view of 
the importance of this subject to the 
National Exchequer, he will consider 
the propriety of appointing a Depart- 
mental Committee to report on the 
method suggested by Dr. Derham ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR orrue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gosconen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am informed that 
it is not the fact that there is a loss to 
the Exchequer of £60,000 to £80,000 
per annum, as suggested by the hon. 
Baronet, owing to the faulty system of 
charging the duty upon spirits. No 
practical defect in the system is acknow- 
ledged by the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment. Dr. Derham’s system has been 
brought to my notice, and the merits of 
the principle of his instrument are re- 
cognized; but his estimate of the in- 
crease which would accrue to the 
Revenue by the adoption of his sys- 
tem is based upon erroneous assump- 
tions. Sikes’s hydrometer, which is the 
legalized instrument for charging the 
duty on spirits, is not only uséd by the 
Customs and Inland Revenue officers, 
but by the whole of the trade; and I 
am told that it would be as great a 
revolution to introduce Dr. Derham’s 
instrument in its place, as it would be 
to introduce the decimal system in the 
place of our present coinage. I am also 
informed that Dr. Derham’s instrument 
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is of a delicate character, and not so 
well adapted as Sikes’s hydrometer to 
be carried about on the rough journeys 
which the Revenue officers have to go 
through. 


CIVIL SERVICE—EXAMINATIONS FOR 
LOWER DIVISION CLERKSHIPS. 


Mr. MAURIVE HEALY (Cork) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Why the 
examinations for Lower Division clerk- 
ships in the Civil Service, usually held 
in or about January, May, and October, 
have been suspended ; will these exami- 
nations be held in the future, as for- 
merly, at regular intervals; when is it 
i pee the next examination will be 

eld; and, whether in consequence of 
the delay in holding such examinations, 
candidates who have been specially pre- 
paring for them, and who are now near- 
ing the superior limit of age, will be 
disqualified if that limit be exceeded 
at the time of holding the next 
examination, and be thus deprived 
of their chance of entering the Public 
Service, through .o fault of their own ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I answered a Question of 
the hon. Member for North Sligo (Mr. 
P. McDonald) to the same effect as this 
one on the 23rd ultimo; but I may re- 
peat that these examinations are only 
held when required on account of va- 
cancies which cannot be filled by means 
of transfers from other Departments, 
and that no date has been fixed for 
the next examination. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR 
O’MARA, HIGH SHERIFF OF LIME- 
RICK (CITY.) 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to a statement in The 
Times of Monday last, alleging that a 
Mr. O’Mara, appearing to be High 
Sheriff of Limerick (City) and also 
President of the last meeting of the 
Limerick National League, is reported 
to have said to that meeting, in reference 
to the omission of his name from the 
Proclamation for holding the Limerick 
City Assizes, as follow : 

“ He would tell the meeting what would be 


possible, and that was that he as High Sheriff 
could keep the Judge from the Court House 


because, though it might not be known, the } 
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Court House and all round it wasin the custody 
of the High Sheriff for the time being, and a 
wink from him could keep the Judges a long 
time rapping at the gates before they got 
in ;”’ 


and, if the allegation be well founded, 
what steps the Government intend to 
take in view of such threats against the 
administration of justice by ns 
holding the honourable office of High 
Sheriff ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: My attention has been drawn to 
the statement in the Question; but I 
am unable to say whether the allegation 
is well founded or otherwise. There 
has, however, as yet been no interference 
with the administrstion of justice, and 
the Government do not, therefore, at 
present contemplate taking any steps in 
the matter. 


METROPOLIS—THE RIVER THAMES— 
DEATHS FROM STARVATION, 
DROWNING, &c. 


Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If he will state the number 
of persons who were shown upon medical 
evidence before Coroners’ Juries to have 
died from want anc exposure during the 
year 1887 in London, and in the other 
parts of England; and, if he can state 
the number of persons whose bodies 
were found in the Thames in the same 

eriod, with regard to whom Ooroners’ 

uries were unable to find whether they 
had met their deaths by murder, suicide, 
or accident ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said, that 
a Return was now in course of pre- 
paration showing the number of 
deaths in the year 1887 in the Metro- 

olitan District, upon which Coroners’ 

Sasies had returned verdicts that 
they were due to starvation or were 
deaths accelerated by privation. The 
Coroners’ Returns would furnish the 
necessary information with regard to the 
other parts of England. As to bodies 
found in the Thames within the City of 
London and the Metropolitan District, 
there would be no objection on the 
part of the Government to furnish a 
Return. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
GRATUITY TO DISCHARGED 
PRISONERS. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether four men from Balliferritter, 
named respectively Pat Keane, Michael 
Ferriter, John Devine, and James 
Higgins, when discharged from Tralee 
Gaol on the 16th of February, were 
only tendered 1s. 24d. among them to 
defray the expenses of their journey 
home, over 45 miles of a snow covered 
road ; why was not some more adequate 
sum offered to these men; and, what is 
the usual practice in such cases? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The prisoners named were re- 
leased on the morning of the 16th Feb- 
ruary after breakfast. They were not 
tendered among them the amount 
alleged, but were each handed 4s. 
The Governor of the Tralee Prison 
states it is the practice there to send 
old men, women, and juveniles home by 
public conveyance when available; but 
that as the prisoners in question were 
all young men, and had voluntarily sub- 
mitted themselves toimprisonment rather 
than give bail, he did not consider him- 
self justified in adopting this course in 
their case. 


THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether it will be possible for a 
Joint Committee of both Houses to be 
appointed to inquire into the Sweating 
System ; and, if not, whether the Go- 
vernment will undertake that the Lords 
Report shall be communicated to the 
Commons ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micuar 
Hicxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): Iam much 
obliged to the hon. Member for calling 
my attention to the matter; but, on 
inquiry, I find that it is now too late 
to adopt his suggestion. I will, how- 
ever, take care that the suggestion made 
in the latter part of the Question is given 
effect to. 


EMIGRATION — REMITTANCES FROM 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND 
AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the President of the Board 
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of Trade, in reference to the state- 
ment on page 18 of the Papers relating 
to Emigration (1887), wherein it is 
stated that the amount of money re- 
mitted by settlers in the United ‘Btates 
and Canada to their Friends in the 
United Kingdom in each year from 1848 
to 1887 amounted to £34,040,564, and 
from Australia from 1875 to 1887 
amounted to £772,909, Does this amount 
include small postal and money orders ; 
and, if so, is he aware that the poor and 
middle class people in Australia sent to 
their friends and relatives in this coun- 
try during the past two years no less a 
sum than £700,000 in money orders, in 
value from 10s. to £10; and, how he 
reconciles the statement in the Return 
with the last-named fact ? 

Taz PRESIVENT (Sir Mrcnazr 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): Theamount 
of money stated in the Return as re- 
mitted by settlers abroad or in the 
Colonies to their friends in the United 
Kingdom does not include sums remitted 
by small postal and money orders. The 
Post Office, on being applied to by the 
Board of Trade for the information for 
the year 1887, stated that they were un- 
able to furnish it. In 1881 and 1882 
Mr. Giffen stated, in his Report to the 
Board of Trade upon Emigration Statis- 
tics, that the data with regard to these 
remittances were necessarily so incom- 
plete that it was doubtful whether it 
was ever worth while to publish the 
figures, or whether it was worth while 
any longer to continue them. I am 
obliged to the hon. Member for calling 
my attention to the matter. I think 
inaccurate statistics are only mislead- 
ing, and propose to cease the publication 
of ‘Tables VII. and VII.A in this Return, 
unless some good reason to the contrary 
can be shown. 


POST OFFICE — UNIFORM POSTAGE 
STAMP FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
HER COLONIES, 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Postmaster ¢eneral, 
Has he taken into consideration the de- 
sirability of introducing a uniform post- 
age stamp for Great Britain and her 
Colonies, and, in fact, every part of the 
Empire ?- 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
I have considered the question referred 
to by the hon. Member, and I find that 























Labourers 


a uniform postage stamp for the British 
Empire is not practicable, mainly be- 
cause the revenues of the United King- 
dom and of her Colonies being separate, 
most laborious accounts would be re- 
quired properly to apportion the receipts. 
There are other objections which I could 
not conveniently explain within the 
limits of an answer to the hon. Member ; 
but I may say that they were such as to 
convince Mr. Fawcett, when he held the 
Office which I now occupy, that a uni- 
form postage stamp could not be adopted. 
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IRELAND—THE LOAN FUND BOARD 
AT CASHEL, 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
(for Mr. Conpon) (Tipperary, E.) ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the printing 
for the Loan Fund Board at Oashel was 
formerly done by a local firm; whether 
by an Order of the Loan Fund Inspector 
the Cashel Board have been compelled 
to send their printing to the Dublin 
Castle printers; whether the work now 
costs about double the amount for which 
it was formerly done; and, whether, 
under these circumstances, he will order 
that the work be given to the local firm 
in the future ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) said, 
some Members of the Local Loan Fund 
Board having provided themselves with 
forms which were not legal, and others 
which were not uniform, the Board con- 
sidered it advisable to keep in stock 
documents, so as to secure that only those 
which were legal and uniform should be 
used. No compulsion was used on the 
Society in the matter; but they, in com- 
mon with other similar Societies, seeing 
the advantage to be derived from it, 
voluntarily adopted the present system 
of having the printing done; but they 
were at perfect liberty to discontinue it, 
if they thought it desirable to do so. 
Whether the forms printed by the Dub- 
lin Castle printers cost more than those 
printed by local firms he was unable to 
say. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—EXTRA 
POLICE IN DUBLIN COUNTY. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for Ireland, Whether an extra 
police force of two men has recently 
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been stationed in each of three districts 
of the County of Dublin—namely, 
Rolestown, Ball boghill, and Swords; 
if so, why has this addition been made 
to the already heavy burden of taxation 
borne by the people of those districts ; 
and, whether in those districts of North 
Dublin there has been for years a single 
outrage, or attempted outrage, of any 
kind whatever ? 

Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the Inspector General reported that 
it was the case that the police force in 
the three places named A pred recently 
increased by two men each; but it was 


ed | not the case that any additional burden 


had been thrown on the people thereby. 
As regarded the last paragraph of the 
Question, he was informed that during 
the last seven years there had been six 
outrages in these districts. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT — THE 
CELBRIDGE UNION, CO. KILDARE. 
Mr. OLANOY (Dublin Ov., N.) (for 

Mr. Carew) (Kildare, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to a Report in The Leinster 
Leader of the 25th of February last, 
wherein it is stated that in the case of 
the Celbridge Union, in the County of 
Kildare, the Privy Council granted 
every Petition lodged against the erec- 
tion of labourers’ cottages in that union ; 
whether they heard the evidence of the 
objectors and decided thereon, without 
giving any notice to the Guardians of 
the Poor, or without giving them any 
opportunity of disproving the evidence 
of the objectors; and, whether, con- 
sidering the difficulties thrown in the 
way of the erection of labourers’ 
cottages, he will take steps to facilitate 
the Boards of Guardians in seouring 
dwellings for the labourers ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I am informed that three Peti- 
tions against the erection of labourers’ 
cottages in Celbridge Union were heard 
before the Privy Council on the 18th of 
February, who allowed the objections, 
after hearing fully counsel and witnesses 
on both sides. The Guardians had both 
full notice of the hearing, were repre- 








sented at it by counsel, and their 
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witnesses were examined in the several 
cases. I cannot allow that any diffieul- 
ties are thrown in the way of Boards of 
Guardians in securing dwellings for the 
labourers in any cases where a feasible 
and fair scheme is submitted to the 
authorities. 


LAW AND POLICE—-THE SALVATION 
ARMY IN TORQUAY. 

Me. MALLOOK (Devon, Torquay) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether his attention 
had been called to a statement in The 
Times of the 9th of March, to the effect 
that 15 members of the Salvation Army 
in Torquay have been sentenced under 
a Local Act, entitled ‘‘The Torquay 
Harbour and District Act, 1886,’ to 
terms of imprisonment varying from a 
fortnight to one month, for taking part 
on the last four Sundays in street pro- 
cessions with instrumental music; and, 
whether he can inform him in what 
other places in England besides Tor- 
quay any Local Act is in force under 
which persons could be punished for 
similar proceedings ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) (who 
replied) said: Yes, Sir; my attention 
has been called to the facts stated in 
the Question. The Eastbourne Im- 
provement Act, 1885, has a provision in 
terms similar to those of the Torquay 
Harbour and District Act. My hon. 
Friend will find provisions substantially 
the same in the Acts for Hastings 
and Carlisle. 


METROPOLITAN POLIOE—POLICE 
CONSTABLE 984. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether any, and 
which, police constable received pay in 
the Metropolis during any part of the 
month of November, 1887, under the 
letter and number 98A; and, whether 
any, and which, of the pay sheets of the 
A Division for the month of November 
contains any entry of pay to, and signed 
for by, any constable againsi such letter 
and number ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrsews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the mmissioners of 
Police that Sergeant Flood received pay 
under the letter and number 98A up to 


Colonel King- Harman 
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November 20, 1887. The pay-sheets of 
the Criminal Investigation Department 
contain Flood’s name up to November 
20 under this number and letter. His 
signature is on a separate document, 
as he was abroad. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—CASE OF COW DISEASE IN 
WILTSHIRE. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Agriculture, Whether a case 
of cow disease ocourring in Wiltshire 
was investigated by Professor Orook- 
shank, of the Bacteriological Labora- 
tory, at the request of the Agricultural 
Department of the Privy Council; whe- 
ther he arrived at the conclusion that 
the disease was identical with the Hen- 
don outbreak, to which the Report of 
the Local Government Board for 1886 
(pp. xiv. xv.) attributed the generatioa 
of scarlet fever among the consumers of 
the milk of the affected cows; whether 
he expressed a conviction that the disease 
was in both cases the true Jennerian 
cow-pox; and, whether he has iden- 
tified certain micro-organisms (particu- 
larly streptococcus pyogenes) as occur- 
ring in both instances, and also in 
vaccine virus, in erysipelas, in pysemia, 
and other infective diseases ? 

Sir HERBERT MAX WELL (A Lorp 
of the Treasury) ( Wigton) (who replied) 
said : Some months ago Professor Brown 
was instructed to make an inquiry as to 
the existence among cows of an eruptive 
disease of the teats which it was alleged 
in one case—the Hendon outbreak— 
had induced scarlatina in man by the 
agency of the milk. In the course of 
the inquiry he availed himself of Pro- 
fessor Crookshank’s offered assistance 
in working out the micro-pathology of 
the affection. In regard to the outbreak 
in Wiltshire, Professsor Crookshank has 
stated that he considered the disease 
was the Jennerian cow-pox. Professor 
Crookshank has not yet furnished a Re- 
port on the micro-organism of #he cow- 
disease. A Report on the whole subject 
is now being prepared, and will be 
issued as soon as possible by the Agri- 
cultural Department. 


VACCINATION—THE REV. T. MAINE, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 

Secretary of State for the Home De- 
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ent, If his attention has been 
called to the case of the Rev. Thomas 
Maine, a Baptist minister of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, who, on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, was summoned before the magis- 
trates for neglect to have his child 
vaccinated ; whether it is a fact that the 
summons was signed and issued by Dr. 
Cork, a public vaccinator for part of the 
borough of Ashton; and whether, when 
Mr. Maine appeared, Dr. Cork and also 
Mr. John Fletcher, a member of the 
prosecuting Board of Guardians, sat as 
magistrates on the Bench ; whether Mr. 
Maine raised the objection that two in- 
terested persons were sitting in judg- 
ment on on: and whether this objec- 
tion was ignored ; and, whether, having 
regard to the decision of the Queen’s 
Bench in 1879, on the case of “ Betts 
and Oo. v. Milledge, Robins, and others,” 
Justices of Weymouth, he will take 
means to prevent in such cases the pos- 
sibility of trial by a Bench partly com- 
posed of magistrates having a profes- 
sional or official interest in the success 
of the prosecution ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a Report from the Justices as 
to the case of the Rev. T. Maine, of 
Ashton-under-Lyne. The summons was 
signed and issued by Dr. Cooke (not 
Dr. Cork); but he is not a public vac- 
cinator for any part of the borough of 
Ashton, or for any other place. Dr. 
Cooke and Mr. Fletcher (not Mr. John 
Fletcher, who was Chairman of the 
Board of Guardians when the order to 
prosecute was made) sat as magistrates 
on the Bench when the order to vacci- 
nate the child was made. Mr. Fletcher 
is, I understand, a member of the Board. 
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Mr. Maine did not raise the objection | y 


then. He did so on a subsequent ocea- 
sion a month later, when he was fined 
for not complying with the order. On 
this latter occasion none of the magis- 
strates present were members of the 
Board of Guardians. Had he objected 
on the former occasion, I am informed 
by the Justices’ clerk that Mr. Fletcher 
would, no doubt, have retired from 
the Bench. I have already called 
the attention of the Bench to the 
Question of the hon. Member and 
the case cited, and I do not think 
any further interference on my part 
is necessary. 
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SOUTH AFKICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther there is an authorised or accredited 
Agent from the Transvaal Government 
resident in this country ; and, if so, who 
is that Agent ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
ehester, N.E.): The hon. Member for 
Caithness (Dr. Olark) is Consul General 
in Great Britain for the South African 
Republic. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—PERCENT- 
AGE— REDUCTION OF JUDICIAL 
RENTS. 

Mr.' BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If the Irish Land Commis- 
sion stated that the percentage of reduc- 
tion granted by them to judicial ten- 
ants under ‘“‘The Land Law (Ireland) 
Amendment Act, 1887,” would only 
appl to the half-year ending the Ist 
of November, 1887; whether this opi- 
nion was also expressed by Mr. Kisbey, 
in giving judgment in ‘‘ Lord Lurgan 
v. Heaney and others,” at Lurgan 
Quarter Sessions in January last; and, 
whether Baron Dowse, on appeal from 
Mr. Kisbey’s decision, reversed the 
judgment against Heaney, and gave the 
percentage of Land Commission reduc- 
tion for the whole year ending Novem- 
ber, 1887; and, if so, would the Govern- 
ment give proper publicity to the inter- 
pretation given by Baron Dowse to the 
Act of 1887, and have balances refunded 
to tenants who have only got a half- 
ear’s reduction ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiye-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners, in a 
Minute which they prepared and circu- 
lated in connection with the alteration 
of rents prescribed by their Order of the 
23rd of December, 1887, explained that 
the revision of rent provided for by the 
29th section of the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1887, and by the Order of the 23rd 
of December, 1887, refers only to the 
rent payable in respect of the year com- 
mencing from the gale day next before 
the 23rd of August, 1887, and does not 
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effect prior arrears of rent. Neither 
the Government nor the Land Oommis- 
sioners are aware of the case referred 
to; and the Commissioners have not 
heard that a view contrary to what they 
have indicated was ever expressed by a 
judicial person. The hon. Member will 
probably find, upon inquiry, that the 
case he alludes to was one which can in 
no way affect the general principle laid 
down by the Commissioners, which is in 
accordance with the explicit terms of 
the statute. 





POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
ELECTION OF GUARDIANS—QUES- 
TION OF VOTING PAPERS. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether complaints have 
reached him that the overseers omitted 
to send voting papers to the occupiers 
in Cavendish Buildings, Clerkenwell 
Road, E.C., for the election of Guardians 
last year and the year before; whether 
the Local Government Board has re- 
ceived a request from one of the occu- 
piers in Oavendish Buildings that they 
would take steps to prevent the reour- 
rence of this omission for thé future; 
whether they have taken such steps; 
and, if not, whether they will do so at 
once, before the next election, which 
will shortly take place; and, whether 
they will send a general Circular to the 
overseers in the Metropolis reminding 
them to send voting papers to all the 
occupiers in artizans’ dwellings ? 

‘uz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): In 
November last one of the occupiers of 
Cavendish Buildings made inquiry why 
at the last election of Guardians, which 
took place more than six months pre- 
viously, voting papers were not sup- 
plied to the occupiers of the buildings 
referred to. The Board are informed by 
the returning officer that, so far as he 
can ascertain, voting papers have always 
been sent to the occupiers of artizans’ 
dwellings in the Holborn Union who 
are entitled to vote in the election of 
Guardians. No complaint in this matter 
has been made to him or to the over- 
seers by any occupier of these buildings. 
There are at present no facts before me 
which show that there is any necessity 
for any such communication as is sug- 
gested. 
Colonel King-Harman 
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Guiana. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE BADSWORTH 
POACHING AFFRAY. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
the Secretary for State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to the following statement, 
which appeared in the Leeds Mercury of 
Tuesday, 6th March :— 

“The brother of Edward George Copley states 
that the deceased had given him the following 
account of the Badsworth affray before he died : 
‘The poachers went away. ingworth sent 
me one way, he went the other. hen I came 
in sight of them again they were struggling 
together. The young fellow (Pilmore) p 
the gun on the grass, and then went to assist 
his mate. When I got within a few yards of 
them the young fellow and I both made for the 
gun. He succeeded in getting to it first; and 
as I rushed at him the gun went off as he was 
picking it up, before I knew where I was ;’”’ 


and, whether he has any reason to be- 
lieve the correctness or otherwise of the 
paragraph in question ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
man has been respited. Had it been 
otherwise I should have been unable to 
answer this Question. It would be im- 
possible for the Secretary of State to 
perform his duty in the consideration of 
these cases if, before his decision is an- 
nounced, he is to be called upon to ex- 
plain to the House what weight he 
attaches to this or that statement for or 
against the prisoner. In the present 
instance the statement was not evidence 
at all, but mere newspaper gossip, with- 
out any foundation in fact. 


BRITISH GUIANA—REPORT OF MR, 
McTURK—THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he has received 
the Report of Mr. McTurk, with refe- 
rence to his recent visit to the Yurnari, 
at the request of the Governor of British 
Guiana; and, whether the Government 
are now prepared to state what action 
they propose to take with reference to 
the territory in dispute between Great 
Britain and Venezuela? 

Mr. HANBURY-TRAOCY (Mont- 
gomery, &c.) also had the following 
Question on the Paper:—To ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If it is true that the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the American 
House of Representatives has reported, 
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and the House has adopted, the following 
Resolution :— 

‘¢ Whereas there are pending questions of 
be boundary between Venezuela and the 
Colony of British Guiana, and whereas it is 
alleged that the British Government has made 
claim for the said Colony to a considerable por- 
tion of valuable territory now and heretofore 
in the possession of Venezuela, and has refused 
to submit to arbitration the said questions of 
disputed boundary, it is resolved that the Presi- 
dent be requested to send to the House, if not in- 
compatible with the public interest, all documents 
and correspondence between our Government 
and Great Britain or Venezuela relating to the 
said questions of disputed boundary ;” 


and, whether, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment having stated that they are not 
opposed to the principle of arbitration, 
he will state what steps have been taken, 
or are about to be taken, to bring about 
a settlement of the dispute ? 

Tote UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir James Fercvusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Iwill, with the permis- 
sion of the House, answer at the same 
time the Question of the hon. Member 
for the Montgomery Boroughs (Mr. 
Hanbury-Tracy.) Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are not informed that the 
American House of Representatives has 

assed the Resolution referred to. The 

eport of Mr McTurk upon his recent 
—- into the Yurnari District has 

een received ; but I am not ina position 
to make any statement in regard to it, 
or upon the question of arbitration con- 
cerning the territory. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM. 
MISSIONS IN WEXFORD. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Ohief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What is the cause 
of the delay in appointing a day for the 
sitting of the Sub-Commission in the 
County Wexford to fix the fair rents ; can 
he name a day for the next sitting ; and, 
will the cases of all the tenants in County 
Wexford, whose originating notices were 
served before the Ist of November last, 
be fixed for the next sitting ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixe-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the Land Commissioners informed 
him that there had been no unusual 
delay respecting the sitting of the Sub- 
Commission for the County of Wexford. 
The Sub-Commission would commence 
their sittings in Waterford at Carrick- 
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on-Suir on the 4th of next month, and 
the date upon which they would open in 
New Ross would be fixed by their Chair- 
man as soon after that date as possible. 
The Commissioners stated that it was 
not the practice, having regard to the 
length of the sittings in other districts, 
to fix the date of the next sitting in any 
other way. He was not aware that 
there was any unusual delay. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman say why 
there should be any delay? What is 
the unusual delay ? 

Oorone, KING-HARMAN said, that 
any delay that was unusual was rendered 
so by the unusual number of applica- 
tions, which made it impossible to pre- 
vent the business falling into arrear. 


Commission. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR 
RENTS—DELAYS, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Ohief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What is the 
explanation of the delays in hearing 
fair rent cases in Ireland; is he 
aware that the landlords are taking 
advantage of this delay to serve evic- 
tion notices under Section 7 of last 
year’s Act, for arrears accruing due 
since the originating notices were served, 
plus the previous half- year’s rent, which 
destroys the tenant’s right to go into the 
Land Court ; can any steps be taken so 
that at least one Sub-Commission shall 
be appointed to operate in every county ; 
will the Government compensate in any 
way tenants whose rights have been 
lost by these delays ; have they seen the 
observations of Lord Chief Baron Palles, 
in a case of “ Kilkelly v. Brennan,” as 
to the complications that would arise 
unless the Executive took steps to expe- 
dite the hearing of land cases; and, 
how many fair rent notices have yet to 
be heard, and what is the average rate 
per month at which they are being dis- 
posed of? He would also ask what 
remedy the Government were going to 


apply ? 

Pie PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SEORETARY (Oolonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me that there is no unnecessary delay in 
hearing fair rent cases, all the Sub- 
Commissioners being steadily at work 
in their various districts. They are not 
aware whether landlords are taking ad- 
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vantage, where fair rent applications 
are not disposed of, to serve eviction 
notices under Section 7 of last year’s 
Act. But they apprehend that the ser- 
vice of such notice would not destroy the 
tenant’s right to have a fair rent fixed if 
he should redeem. It is their practice 
not to dismiss an originating notice in 
cases where an eviction notice has been 
served, but to adjourn it pending the 
time for redemption. The Government 
are at present considering the question 
of increasing the number of Sub-Com- 
missioners. They are not aware of any 
cases in which tenants have lost their 
rights through the non-hearing of their 
applications. They have not seen the 
observations attributed to the Lord Chief 
Baron. There are in all 58,839 fair rent 
applications now pending in the Court 
of the Land Commission, this number 
being mainly due to the Act of last Ses- 
sion admitting leaseholders and attract- 
ing a large accession of yearly tenants 
by reason of the provision which made 
the judicial rent run from the gale day 
after the application instead of after the 
order fixing the rent. The number of 
eases pending on August 1, 1887, was 
only 11,075. The average rate per 
month at which these cases are being 
disposed of is about 2,000. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If that is the 
case, does it not follow that it will be 
a year and a-half before many of them 
are reached? I would like, under these 
circumstances, if the Land Commission 
have furnished the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman with the information, an 
answer as to the relative number of 
Sub-Commissioners at present, and the 
number of cases as compared with what 
was done in 1884. Are there as many 
Sub-Commissioners now in operation as 
compared with 1881, when the Land Act 
was passed ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN repeated 
that the Government were considering 
the question of appointing fresh Sub- 
Commissioners, and they were consulting 
with the Treasury on the subject. The 
matter would be disposed of as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): How many new Sub-Com- 
missioners have there been appointed 
since the Act of last year ? 

OCotonzt KING-HARMAN said, he 
could not answer that Question. 


Colonel King-Harman 
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Mr, SHAW LEFEVRE said, he would 
ask a Question on the subject. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that as the 
Land Commissioners had denied that 
that they had absolutely dismissed any 
of these cases under Section 7, he begged 
to give Notice that on an early day, or 
on the consideration of the Vote—if it 
was taken at an early day—he would 
call attention to several cases, notably 
on the Mitchelstown Estate, and in the 
County of Louth, in which the Land 
Commission must be well aware that the 
fact of postponing the hearing of the 
fair rent applications has resulted in the 
tenants being evicted. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
May I ask the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman how many such Commissions 
are working now? 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN: There 
are 12 such Commissions ; I think I am 
right in saying 12. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL 
—CONVERSION BY TRUSTEES. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
eras, 8.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, If he will inform the House 
what the special arrangements are which 
he proposes to make to meet the case of 
Trustees who may have to decide on the 
question of conversion of Trust Funds ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Bill enables the 
Treasury to make Rules prescribing the 
evidence to be required of a person being 
a Trustee, and authorizes the Bank to 
accept and act on the evidence so pre- 
scribed, and expressly declares that the 
Bank is not to be affected with notice of 
any Trust. This will, I hope, remove 
the difficulties foreseen by the hon. 
Baronet. The Bill will be in the hands 
of hon. Members to-morrow. 


COLONIZATION—THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE’S CIRCULAR. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he will be good 
enough to telegraph or write to such of 
the Colonies as have not yet responded 
to the Secretary of State’s Circular Des- 
patch of September last on the subject 
of Colonization, and urge them to 
reply ? 
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Tae UNDER SECRETARY 
STATE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) : Replies have 
been received from all the Colonies ad- 


dressed except Newfoundland, New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania; 
and these have been reminded by a 
despatch dated the 23rd ultimo. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—EXPENSES 
OF SUB-POSTMASTERS. 


Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 8.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
it is the case that Sub-Postmasters in 
Ireland have to provide the fittings of 
their offices out of their small salaries ; 
and, whether it is the fact that they 
have also to provide the stationery, &c. 
required for their offices; and, if so, 
will any steps be taken to remedy inis 
unfair treatment of the Sub-Post- 
masters ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
Every Sub - Postmaster is required to 
provide an office, with such fittings 
as are necessary—usually costing very 
little—as a condition of his appointment, 
and Sub-Postmasters in Ireland hold 
their situations precisely upon the same 
terms in this respect, and are paid upon 
the same scale, as Sub-Postmasters in 
England and Scotland, I will make in- 
quiry into the subject raised by the hon. 
Member’s second Question, and shall be 
glad if I can relieve Sub-Postmasters 
from such payments in case they appear 
to amount to an appreciable sum. 


CHINA—THE CHEFOO CONVENTION— 
DETENTION OF A BRITISH STEAMER. 


Sin RICHARD TEMPLE( Worcester, 
Evesham) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether a 
British steamer has been detained by 
the Local Chinese Authoritiesat Tchang, 
near the rapids of the Yangtsze, con- 
trary to the provisions of the Chefoo 
Convention, notwithstanding that the 
season for the vessel ascending the river 
is becoming urgent ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE 3 James Frrausson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The information that 
has reached the Foreign (flice is not in 
accordanee with the terms of my hon. 
Friend’s Question. Her Majesty’s 
Minister in China has lately been exert- 
ing himself strenuously to induce the 
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Chinese Government to sanction the 
pond voyage of a steamer to Chu 
’ing, to which the Government an 

the British Consul in that district state 
that there is strong opposition from the 
Local Authorities and population. Sir 
John Walsham will continue his endea- 
vours to overcome the hesitation of the 
Chinese Government. 


MARGARINE ACT, 1887—FINES IN 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Pa- 
trick’s) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is true, 
as reported in a Dublin newspaper, that 
the Lord Lieutenant, on Memorials, re- 
duced two fines of £10 each, imposed by 
a Dublin police magistrate, for offences 
against the Margarine Act of last Session 
to £2 each ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kryc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: It is the case that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, on Memorials, reduced the fines 
in question as stated. The Act under 
which the fines were imposed had only 
come into force on the Ist of January ; 
and having regard to the circumstances 
in these cases brought under the notice 
of his Excellency he considered that a 
substantial reduction of the penalties 
should be made, and in this the magis- 
trate who tried the cases concurred. 

Mr. MURPHY asked, would the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman inform 
the House why, if those people had a 
right to appeal, they were not allowed 
to use that right; and why such a 
remedy as that described had been re- 
sorted to in lieu of the right of appeal ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, that 
the Act only came into operation this 

ear. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Might I ask why the same course was 
not taken when the new Law of Coercion 
came into operation ? 


[No reply. } 


ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE—RELATIVE 
RANK. 


Dra. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen. 
shire, W.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he has received from 
the British Medical Association a state- 
ment containing an analysis of the 


| opinions of nearly 1,200 Army medical 
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officers, with reference to the recent 
abolition of relative rank; whether a 
wide-spread feeling of dissatisfaction 
has thus been shown to exist through- 
out the Department; and, whether, 
under these circumstances, he will bring 
on Vote 1V. of the Army Estimates at a 
time which will admit of full discussion ? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sraynore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): I have received a communica- 
tion purporting to give the anonymous 
opinions of several hundred medical 
officers. These opinions must have been 
obtained and expressed in a manner 
altogether in contravention of military 
discipline. Medical officers, like other 
officers, have a proper channel through 
which they can be heard ; and I am not 
prepared to accept any Civilian Associa- 
tion as their mouthpiece. On the general 
question of rank I can only repeat what 
I said several times last year—namely, 
that the status of medical officers is just 
as it was before; and that, as regards 
titular rank, they already hold profes- 
sional titles for which the exchange to 
combatant titles, without combatant 
functions, would be a loss of personal 
influence. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, he would 
draw attention to this subject on the 
Medical Vote. 


THE CONSTABULARY FORCES— 
SUPERANNUATION. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, When 
he will be able to fulfil the promises of 
his Predecessors in the submission of 
legislation on the superannuation of the 
Constabulary Forces ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): It is 
impossible to fix a time beforehand ; 
but my hope is to introduce a Bill in the 
course of the present Session. 


NAVY—MERCHANT STEAMERS AS 
ARMED CRUISERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, What is the total amount of 
money to be paid this year for the mail 
steamers to America and Australia for 
the call on their services as armed 
cruisers ; the number of vessels so under 
call; what steps, if any, are being taken 
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to train the officers and men of these 
steamers in naval warfare; and, have 
the Government taken intoconsideration, 
and with what result, the condition of 
the Mercantile Marine, with a view to 
its more complete utilization as a 
Reserve for the Royal Navy? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gezoraz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
anticipated payment in subventions for 
1888-9 is £22,380. This payment is 
on six ships; but by an arrangoment 
with the owners nine others are at the 
disposition of the Admiralty for pur- 
chase or hire when required. Unless 
they happen to belong to the Royal 
Naval Reserve no steps are taken for the 
training of the officers and men of these 
ships in naval warfare; but it has been 
arranged that at least half of the crews 
should belong to the Royal Naval Re- 
serve in the steamers to America, and 
another arrangement has been made for 
the remaining steamers. The pick of 
the Mercantile Fleet is already on the 
Admiralty list, and can be requisitioned 
when required; and by means of the 
Royal Naval Reserve the services of such 
portion of its personnel as may be willing 
to serve in the Navy in the event of war 
are already at the disposal of the Admi- 
ralty. No further development of this 
principle is at present contemplated. 


CHURCH REVENUES—THE RETURN. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If he would be good enough 
to inform the House what pro has 
been made with the Return of Church 
Revenues granted last Session on the 
Motion of the Right honourable J. G. 
Hubbard (now Lord Addington), and 
when it may be expected to be com- 
pleted ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worttezy) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: In 
my answer given on the 5th of March 
in this House to the hon. Member for 
East Northamptonshire (Mr. Channing) 
I explained the great magnitude of the 
work of preparing this Report, and de- 
clined to forecast the date of its eomple- 
tion. I have nothing to add to that 


reply. 
rn. PICTON asked, whether any 
steps had been taken to expedite the 





completion of this Return? 
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Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: Elabo- 
rate inquiries have been addressed to no 
less than 14,000 incumbents of bene- 
fices, and some 12,000 replies have been 
received. Many of the replies are 


imperfect. 


IRISH NEWSPAPERS—GOVERNMENT 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with reference to the 
following Memorandum respecting Go- 
vernment advertisements in Treland — 


“ The advocacy of particular opinions is not 
in itself a sufficient reason for giving or with- 
holding Government advertisements; but the 
benefit of the doubt should always be given in 
favour of papers supporting law and order ; the 
fact that a beeper m paper is Boycotted is 
strong ground for giving it Government adver- 
tisements, and a conclusive ground for not 
withdrawing them if already given ; no Govern- 
ment advertisements must, under any circum- 
stances, be given to any newspaper that violates 
the law,” 


Whether by newspapers not supporting 
law and order the Nationalist Press is 
meant; whether his attention has been 
called to the following statement of the 
Secretary to the Treasury, made in 
Committee of Supply last Session :— 

“He proposed to go through the list [of 
newspapers to which the Civil Service Com- 
missioners gave advertisements], and if neces- 
sary insert National papers, and he must say 
at once that they ought to be given a share of 
the advertisements, so that those who read the 
newspapers in Ireland to a large extent should 
have an opportunity of seeing these advertise. 
ments ;”” 


and, whether, if the foregoing Memo- 
randum has been issued, and the 
National newspapers be those to which 
the Chief Secretary refers, he will, in 
view of this statement of the Secretary 
to the Treasury, cause it to be with- 
drawn forthwith ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said : I do not feel called upon to answer 
any Question with regard to alleged 
Circulars which must either be forgeries 
or have been obtained through breach 
of confidence of some person to whom 
they were entrusted. In any case I faii 
to see any inconsistency between the 
alleged Circular and the statement made 
by the Financial Secretary. 


{Manon 12, 1888} 
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WAR OFFICE—WAR DEPARTMENT 
WORKS (IRELAND). 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether all the cement used for War 
Department Works in Ireland is im- 
ported from England; whether he is 
aware that cement is manufactured in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin and in 
Wexford, which is largely used, amongst 
others, by the Dublin Port and Docks 
Board and the Irish Board of Works; 
and, will directions be given to the 
Royal Engineer Department in Ireland 
to have tests of these cements made in 
the presence of the manufacturer’s 
agents ; and, if the tests are satisfactory 
and the price suitable, tofavourably con- 
sider the use of the Irish material ? 

Tuz FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
It is not known where the cement comes 
from which is used in War Department 
works, as a contractor may get his cement 
in Ireland or elsewhere, provided it pass 
the specified tests. 


FRANCHISE ACT (IRELAND), 1884— 
REMUNERATION TO CLERKS OF 
UNIONS. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that the Boards of Guardians of 
several Unions in Ireland have declined 
to provide any remuneration out of the 
rates for the compulsory services ren- 
dered by Olerks of Unions and Poor 
Rate Collectors under the Franchise Act 
of 1884, on the grounds that such remu- 
neration should be provided from Im- 
perial funds; and, if so, whether, under 
these circumstances, he will consider the 
justice and Pca of making provi- 
sion in the Estimates for the payment to 
these public servants in respect of the 
duties in question, which they are called 
on, under penalty, to discharge ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixa-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The question of the remuneration 
of Poor Law officials in Ireland for their 
services under the Franchise Act has 
been for some time engaging the atten- 
tion of the Government, and the Govern- 
ment intend at an early date to take 
stepsin the matter. They cannot hope, 
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however, to undertake to ask Farlia- 
ment to sanction remuneration to these 
officials as an extra charge on the 
Imperial funds. 


STATES AND COLONIES OF SOUTH 
AFRICA—THE RECENT CONFERENCE. 


Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to present to Parliament any 
account of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference recently held in Cape Town to 
determine on common action in reference 
to Customs Duties, Railway Extension, 
and other matters of common concern to 
the States and Colonies of South Africa ; 
and, whether it is proposed that Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland, and other portions 
of South Africa, still under Imperial 
control or administration, should take 
part in any common action that may 
result from the said Conference ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The Report 
of the proceedings at the Conference at 
Cape Town has not yet been received; 
but Her Majesty’s Government are not 
aware of any reason why it should not 
be communicated to Parliament in due 
course. No proposals have come before 
Her Majesty’s Government for the in- 
clusion of Basutoland or Buchuanaland 
in any arrangements for common action 
that may be adopted ; and it is not pos- 
sible, without further information, to 
express an opinion upon the point raised 
in the hon. Member’s Question. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION — LEASE- 
HOLDERS IN CASTLEDERG, COUNTY 
TYRONE. 


Lorpv ERNEST HAMILTON (Tyrone, 
N.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he is aware that in the neighbourhood 
of Castlederg, County Tyrone, a great 
number of leaseholders are waiting to 
have their rents adjusted ; and, whether 
he can give any information as to when 
a Land Court is likely to sit in that 
neighbourhood ? 

Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiye-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me there are 202 tenants in the Castle- 
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derg Union waiting to have their appli- 
cations heard, of which probably one- 
third are leaseholders. A Sub-Com- 
mission will commence its sitting for 
County Tyrone on May 1. In answer. 
ing the Question of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), 
as to the number of Sub-Commissions, 
I might have added that each Sub-Com- 
mission now comprises five members in- 
stead of three, as formerly. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I would like to ask the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, whether it is not a 
fact that there is in the Estimates for 
this year a reduction in the amount for 
the Land Commission of £54,000 com- 
i with last year, and that the num- 

er of Sub-Commissioners estimated for 
is 20 less than last year; while, at the 
same time, there is an extraordinary 
increase in the number of applications 
by tenants to have their rents fixed ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
Might I ask the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman whether no Sub-Commission 
will commence to sit in Tyrone till the 
Ist of May? 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN : That is 
the date furnished to me by the Land 
Commissioners. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Might I ask 
the Chief Secretary, whether he will 
give his personal attention to the posi- 
tion the tenants are placed in by the 
delay in hearing their applications ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury—for this is a 
most important question—whether in 
the Estimates for the coming year there 
is a reduction of £54,000, as compared 
with last year, in the amount for the 
Irish Land Commission; and whether 
there is provision made for the salaries 
of 20 Sub-Commissionezs less than last 
year; and, whether that has been done 
by the Treasury in view of the fact that 
113,000 leaseholders have entered appli- 
cations to have their rents fixed ? 

Taz SECRETARY 1to qus TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): The 
answer to that Question is a very simple 
one. The Land Commission terminates, 
as hon. Members are aware, by law in 
August next, and we made provision 
only up to the date when the Commis- 
sion would terminate. If the Commis- 
sion is extended further than that time, 
of course provision will have to be made 
for the amount required. 


Commission. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: How does that 
account for the reduced number of Sub- 
Commissioners estimated for between 
this and August next ? 

Mr. JAC N: I do not quite catch 
the Question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask, 
whether the fact that the Land Commis- 
sion is by law terminated in August 
next necessitates a reduction in the num- 
ber of Sub-Commissioners between this 
and me OT: next? 

Mr. JACKSON : I am not aware that 
there is any reduction in the number of 
Sub-Commissioners. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: There are 20 
less than last year. 

Mr. JACKSON: Twenty less than 
the estimated number, though there has 
been no reduction in the number of 
Sub-Commissioners are far as I am 
aware. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, §8.): 
Might I ask, whether or not it is the in- 
tention of the Irish Government to con- 
tinue the Land Commission beyond the 
date at which it now by law concludes ; 
also, whether that decision was not 
arrived at before the Estimates were 
framed ; and, if so, whether the Esti- 
mates ought not to have been framed 
upon that decision ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): I am not intimately 
acquainted with the practice of the 
Treasury in this matter; but I believe 
that it is not usual to put on the Esti- 
mates sums which require Parliamen- 
tary sanction before they could be voted. 
The Land Commission naturally expires 
on the Ist of August. Of course, before 
that date the Government will come 
down to Parliament and ask their views 
as to how the Land Commission should 
be dealt with in the future. But until 
Parliament has given its sanction to the 
proposals of the Government, or some 
other proposals, it would be improper to 
put on the Estimates the additional sums 


ee igs 

. CHILDERS: But when the 
Poor Law Commission had to be ex- 
tended from year to year it was always 
the custom to ask in the Estimates for 
the full amount that was intended to be 
expended. There is a sound objection, 
as the right hon. Gentleman knows, to 
Supplementary Estimates, and I should 
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like to have the view of the First Lord 
of the Treasury upon that point. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sarrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): It will be within the 
recollection of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I think, that the Charity Commis- 
sion was continued from year to year. 
The Charity Commission was only pro- 
vided for under Statute up to the period 
for which it was authorized by Statute ; 
and for many years it was necessary for 
successive Governments to present Sup- 
plementary Estimates for the Charity 
Commission. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman had not, in 
1881, proposed a Motion to abolish the 
Land Commission, and to issue an irre- 
sponsible Commission to take its place ; 
and, whether it was intended by the 
Government now to carry that into 
effect ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will see 
that that is a Question which ought not 
to be asked. I could not answer it 
seriously without due Notice. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS—COMPETI- 
TION FOR LOWER DIVISION OLERK- 
SHIPS. 


Mr. HOOPER (Cork, S.E.) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
can state the number of Civil Service 
writers who, by reason of age, are able 
to take the benefit of the alleged con- 
cession with respect to age in competing 
for Lower Division clerkships; and, the 
number who have actually done so? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am informed that there 
are 350 copyists on the Register who, 
being above 20 years of age, are yet 
eligible to compete for Lower Division 
clerkships under the special Rule to 
which the hon. Member refers; and 
that at the last competition 31 did so 
compete. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (CHANCERY 
DIVISION). é' 


Mz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
al, E.) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether there is any reason of a public 
nature why Motions in the Chancery 
Division should not be set down in a 
list as in the other Courts, and in the 
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Chancery Division itself, during the 
Long Vacation ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rionanp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to say 
that the matter referred to in his Ques- 
tion has often been considered by both 
the Judges and the Bar of the Chancery 
Division. There is power in the Court 
at the present time to make a list of Mo- 
tions should it be considered necessary 
in the interests of the despatch of busi- 
ness to do so; but the present system, 
which enables urgent Motions to be 
taken at any time, and Motions to be 
continued from day to day if required, 
is, in the opinion of the Judges and the 
Bar, most conducive to the despatch of 
business. 


HARES PRESERVATION BILL. 

Coroner DAWNAY (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, considering the 
anxiety on the part of the agricultural 
population to prevent the total exter- 
mination of hares, the Government is 
prepared to give facilities to pass the 
Hares Preservation Bill at the earliest 
possible date ? 

Mr. MUNRO-FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.) asked the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether it was not a fact that the ex- 
termination of hares was not now en- 
tirely in the hands of the agricultural 
population; and, whether the manner 
in which this Bill had been blocked was 
significant of the opinion of the House 
in the direction of restricting that con- 
trol ? 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked, whether the Government were in 
possession of any information to lead to 
the belief that, under the existing laws, 
the total extinction of hares was con- 
templated ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westmifister) said, he 
did not intend to give a debating answer 
to the two hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
He could only answer the Question 
which his hon. and gallant Friend had 
put to him. He regretted that it had 
not been possible for his hon. and gallant 
Friend to obtain a second reading of his 
Bill. It was a subject that might very 
well be considered by that House. There 
were questions equally important that 
were raised by other hon. Gentlemen ; 
and he was afraid it would not be in his 
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wer to give special facilities for one 
ill, however important it might be in 
the judgment of those who supported it. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE—FRIDAY, 
MARCH 16. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, in view of the fact 
that the Government have already ap- 
propriated nearly the whole time of the 
Session, and also in view of the fact 
that the first Notice of Motion which 
stands on the Order Book for Friday, 
March 16, involves a direct censure ep 
a Member of the Government, as well as 
a grave Constitutional question, the Go- 
vernment will re-consider their deter- 
mination to take a Morning Sitting on 
that day ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster) : I was 
not aware of the fact mentioned by the 
right hon. and learned Member that the 
Government have appropriated nearly 
the whole time of the Session. I am sure 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
will see that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to arrange the Business of the 
House, so far as it isin their power to do 
so, having regard to the relative impor- 
tance of the Business which is before the 
House; and I think he will not be sur- 
prised to hear that the Government are 
of opinion that the important question 
relating to the reduction of interest on 
the National Debt is greater than that 
of the question to which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman refers. It isa 
matter of the highest importance to the 
country at large that the question in- 
volved in the second reading of the Bill 
for the reduction of the interest on the 
National Debt should be disposed of 
without delay. Therefore, it is impos- 
sible for me to comply with the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman; but I hope ample time will be 
found to dispose of his Motion. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
did not desire to contest the view of the 
right hon. Gentleman; but he asked for 
an undertaking that the Government 
would do as they did for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
on Friday last—namely, tomake a House 
at the Evening Sitting. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Govern- 
ment was bound to make a House at the 
Evening Sitting on Friday next. 
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Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked, 
whether the Government would promise 
that at Morning Sittings at this early 
period of the Session Bills should not be 
sneaked through ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Go- 
vernment was bound to make the best 
use of the time at their ’ 
long as sufficient Notice was given of the 
Business which the Government pro- 
posed to take, he thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman would see that he had no reason 
to complain if they availed themselves 
of every opportunity of forwarding 
Public Rusiness. 

Mr. DILLON inquired, whether the 
Government proposed to use the Morn- 
ing amg on Friday for the purpose of 
passing the Parliamentary Under Se- 
eretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land Bill? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was im- 
possible to say at present. 

Mr. DILLON said, they ought to have 
Notice not later than to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND'AND 
WALES) BILL. 

Tuz PRESIDENT or roe LOOAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrreutz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I think 
itis right that I should inform the House 
that I propose, on Monday next, to ask 
the leave of the House to introduce the 
Local Government Bill. It will be the 
first Order. 

Viscount EBRINGTON (Devon, 
Tavistock): Can the right hon. Gentle- 
man inform the House when it is likely 
the Bill will be printed and circulated ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: It is a very heav 
Bill; and I think it probable that it will 
not be circulated for a week or 10 days 
after I have asked leave to introduce it. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, after the answer he has 
given, whether he will undertake, as I 
am quite sure he will, to expedite the 
printing of the Bill to the best of his 
ability ? because I think I may say it is 
a very unusual thing for a Government 
Bill not to be laid on the Teble until 
10 days after the preliminary statement 
in moving for leave. The right hon. 
Gentleman will observe that the country 
will not be in a position to make itself 
master of the provisions of so complicated 
a measure, however able the statement 
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with rd to it may have been, until 
it is laid upon the Table of the House. 
Mr. RI IE: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman will understand that Her 
aa ae yearn oe, uite i 
i e t desirability of letti 2 
House files the Bill as coal pes 


So | sible after leave to introduce been 


given, and I will do all in my power to 
see that the utmost speed is used in 
printing it, and I hope that it may be 
printed within a week at any rate. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked, whether there was a 
single instance in which the circulation 
of a Bill of such importance, which had 
been so many months in preparation, 
had been so long delayed? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I cannot answer the 
Question off-hand ; but I am told that it 
is not unusual for the circulation of a 
Bill of this magnitude to be delayed for 
an equal length of time. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) : 
May we rely upon having the Bill circu- 
lated before the Easter ss? 

Mr. RITOHIE: Yes ; certainly. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT. 

Sm JULIAN ‘GOLDSMID (S&t. 
Pancras, 8.): The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, the other day, that he 
would make his Budget Statement next 
Monday. Now we are told that the 
Local Government Bill is to be intro- 
duced on that day. When, then, will 
the Budget be taken ? 

Tas FIRST LORD or tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrm) (Strand, 
Westminster): On this day fortnight. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL. 
FIRST READING. 

Resolutions [March 9] reported. 

Sm CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
what is the estimated amount of the 
bonuses to be given to the holders of 
Consols and Reduced Threes; what is 
the estimated amount involved in the 
fee of 1s. 6d. in respect of agency; 
whether he is in a position, before the 
second reading, to state the number of 
each class of holders in each class of 
Stock of £1,000, £2,000, and £3,000 
respectively; and, whether, having re- 
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gard to the fact that this is the largest 
conversion that has ever taken place of 
Government Stock, and the enormous 
number of persons who are interested 
in it, the Government think that Friday 
is not rather too soon for the second 
reading? 

Tas OHANCELLORor tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): In regard to the 
estimated amount of bonus and agents’ 
commission, it is, of course, utterly 
impossible to say to what extent the 
holders of Consols and Reduced Threes 
are likely to come in. There is one 
standard which, if he likes, the hon. 
Member can apply in order to get at the | 





{COMMONS} 


(Conversion) Bilt. 884 


Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Mr. Jackson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 164. } 

Motion made, and Question Proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a second time 
upon Friday, at Two of the clock.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, that this practically meant the 
settling of a Morning Sitting on which 
the Government might take any other 
Business besides the National Debt Bill. 
With a view to the scheme being con- 
sidered on its merits last Friday, there 
was an absolute cessation of hostilities 
relating to the Parliamentary Under 


maximum, by assuming that the whole | Secretary for Ireland, and the Govern- 
of the holders of Consols and Reduced ; ment took advantage of that state of 
Threes will be likely to come in. Of | affairs to press on other Business. He, 
course, on the large amount of Stock | therefore, wanted to know whether it 
held by Government Departments, no: was intended next Friday to break up 


agents’ commission will be paid. With | 
regard to the number of holders, if the 
hon. Member will repeat the Question, I 
will try to get the information. It will, 
I believe, be absolutely indispensable, 
and according to precedent, that the 
dissents should be required within a 
reasonable time. Indeed, the whole 


operation might be jeopardized by too 


extended an interval being given. I 
did not allude to it in my speech on 
Friday last, because I preferred to rely 
entirely on our own precedents ; but in 
the case of a very large conversion re- 
cently undertaken in France, only 10 
days was given to the dissentients to 
express their dissent. I shall hope to 
be supported by the House in pushing 
the Bill through as rapidly as possible, 
and, of course, every possible oppor- 
tunity will be given to ventilate the 
conditions in the country. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Courtney, Mr. William Henry Smith, 





the truce by putting down controversial 
matters after the National Debt Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the only ques- 
tion was, whether the second reading of 
the Bill should be set down for 2 o’clock 
on Friday, and it was not competent to 
enter into any other question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY submitted that 
the fixing of the National Debt Bill 
would afford the Government the oppor- 
tunity of putting other Business down. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it did not follow 
that other Business would be set down. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he would endeavour 
so to arrange the Business for the early 
Sitting on Friday as not to provoke 
7. a 

m ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he thought the hon. and learned 
Member might make himself quite easy, 
for the Government were not likely to 
have an opportunity of proceeding with 
other Business. 

Question put, and agreed to. 
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New Form or Estmares. 


Wirn the view of showing the exact cost of the Army and Navy respec- 
tively, a transfer of those Votes which in past years provided for Army 
requirements, and were borne on Navy Estimates, has been made to the Army 
Estimates, and a similar transfer has been made from Military to Naval Votes. 
The same principle has been worked out in detail in the Navy Votes themselves, 
which have been so recast as to show the full cost, both direct and indirect, of 
every separate establishment or branch of the Navy. 

A Memorandum by the Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, in fuller 
explanation of the main principle adopted, is attached to the Estimates. 





NAVAL FINANCE. 


EXPENDITURE OF 1887-88, AS COMPARED WITH 1888-89. 


The estimated expenditure for the year ending 3lst March 1888 is 
£12,476,800, and for the year ending 3lst March 1889 £13,082,800, showing an 
apparent increase of £606,000. Taking, however, into account the reciprocal 
transfer to Army Estimates of the Military Transport Vote and to Navy 
Estimates of the Vote for Naval Ordnance (a full explanation of which is given 
in the Estimates), the difference between the Estimates of the two years under 
comparison is a net Decrease to Naval Votes for the year 1888-89 of 


£905,681, sic. :— 
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Transferred from Army Votes for Naval Armaments £1,717,561 


Less :— 
Trausferred to Ars:y Votes for Army Transport Service 205,980 


£1,511,581 
Abate :— 
Apparent Increase above stated .. . ; 606,000 


Net Decrease in Navy Estimates, 1888-89 ., .. £905,581 


In describing last year the then position of Naval Finance, I pointed out 
that, owing to the exceptionally large outlay of the last three years, it would be 
ssible for some years to come to associate a reduction of expenditure with an 
increase of naval efficiency and strength. By April 1888 the great bulk of the 
outlay necessary to bring the matériel and personnel of our Fleet up to the 
higher standard of efficiency will have been incurred, but the benefits of that 
increased expenditure are now only beginning to fully operate. 

The financial policy of the present Board has been to wipe off, as rapidly as 
they could, the large liabilities for shipbuilding which had been incurred in 
1885, and, until these had been reduced to a manageable shape, to postpone the 
commencement of an enlarged shipbuilding programme of their own. By 
adhering to this course they have now reduced to small dimensions their past 
liabilities, and completed with celerity the great bulk of the ships previously 
laid down, and known as Lord Northbrook’s Special Programme. 

Another cause has, however, largely contributed to the reduction of the 
expenditure for the forthcoming year. The reforms in Dockyard administration, 
begun in the year 1885, are now producing most satisfactory results. 
Supplementary Estimates for building have practically vanished; the cost of 
repairs has much diminished, and much of the work done in the past year has 
been well within the Estimate sanctioned. The savings in labour and material 
during 1887-88 have been great; and, as prices showed a tendency to rise, and 
as much of the material of the ships building, upon which these economies had 
been effected, was still unbought, we were able to utilize a certain portion of the 
savings in the advantageous purchase of stores. Curtailment of past liabilities, 
closer supervision of proposed expenditure, and purchases of stores in advance, 
have all contributed towards a diminution of the estimated outlay of 1888-89. 
A synopsis of the work proposed to be done, of the shipbuilding programme to 
be commenced, and of the establishments of men to be maintained, will show 
that the strength and efficiency of the Navy will be in all respects developed, 
and not contracted, during the next twelve months. 


Spzorat AustraLastan Squapron. 


At the Colonial Conference, held in London during 1887, a special 
agreement was entered into between the Home Government and the representa- 
tives of the Australasian Colonies, under which a joint financial responsibility 
was established between the contracting parties for the creation and maintenance 
of a sea-going squadron of ships of war to protect the commerce of the Empire 
in Australasian waters. The peculiarity of the arrangement consisted, not 
merely in the establishment of a financial partnership between England and 
Australasia for this specific purpose, but in the apportionment of the liability so 
incurred. The Mother Country engaged to bear the whole cost of building, 
arming, and equipping the squadron; on the other hand, the Colonies under- 
took, when the vessels were commissioned, to meet the whole cost of their 
maintenance and manning up to a maximum of £91,000 annually during time of 
peace, and to pay in addition a sum of £35,000 annually for ten years, as @ 
contribution towards the original cost of construction. The type, size, and 
special qualities of the vessels to be built will be hereafter described, but they 
will cost, when complete, between £500,000 and £900,000. Special provision 
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will be made to meet this liability under Act of Parliament, the clauses of which 
will explain the financial arrangement proposed. It is estimated that £450,000 
to £500,000 will be required to meet the cost of building these vessels during 
the financial year 1888-89, and a somewhat lesser sum during the following 

ear 1889-90, to complete and render them ready for commission. The shi 
will be thus built and completed in two years. At the end of that time, 
ships being in commission, an annual sum of £91,000 towards maintenance will 
be paid by the Colonies as an appropriation in aid of Navy Votes, and Naval 
Funds will for ten years subsequently receive this assistance; and in like manner 
the Imperial Exchequer will be credited for ten years with an annual payment 
of £35,000. By yr og performing our portion of the bargain, pal payi 
for it in two years, the Navy will be augmented at the end of that period by 
seven efficient modern sea-going ships, and naval funds will then have a 
contribution for ten years to come ia reduction of the sums annually voted b 
the Imperial Parliament. On the termination of the ten years the vessels wi 
become the exclusive property of the British Government. 





SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMME. 


IncrEAsE TO Fixer, 1887-88. 


It was anticipated in February 1887 that during the financial year 1887-88, 
25 ships, having an aggregate displacement tonnage of upwards of 90,000 tons, 
would be completed and passed into the First Reserve as ready for service in 48 
hours. Of these ships 10 were armoured, 2 protected, and 13 unprotected. 

This Programme has been very nearly realized, and would have been actually 
carried out but for delays in the delivery of contract-built ships, the non-comple- 
tion of guns by the promised dates, and the difficulties that have arisen in com- 
pleting some of the contractors’ steam trials. 

In the 10 armoured ships are included 5 belted cruisers, 3 of which, for the 
reasons given above, will have to be completed in the earlier months of the 
financial year 1888-89. Two vessels of the class, the first delivered, are practieally 
complete; and one of these, the “‘Orlando,” is to be the new flag-ship on the 
Australian Station. 

The ‘‘ Rodney,” ‘‘ Benbow,” and ‘“‘Hero” are complete, except for gun- 
trials and certain modifications of torpedo net defence. 

The ‘‘ Warspite” will be completed in all respects, her gun-trials having 
taken place. 

The “‘ Howe” is practically complete, so far as Dockyard work is concerned, 
but waiting for her barbette guns, the delivery of which has been delayed, but 
which are now promised at an early date. 

Six armoured ships have, therefore, been completed; one completed except 
receiving her guns on board; and three have had their completion postponed for 
a few months. 

All the protected and unprotected vessels will be completed, as pro , in 
1887-88: the steam trials of two or three may have to be finished in April. These 
15 vessels* include 2 protected 18-knot cruisers (‘‘ Mersey” class), 7 torpedo 
cruisers (“‘Archer” class and ‘‘ Fearless” ) of 17 knots, 3 te gunboats 
(“‘ Rattlesnake ” class) of 19 knots, 1 composite sloop, and 2 gunboats. 

All these vessels will be practically complete except two of the torpedo 
cruisers, whose steam trials have been delayed owing to the failure of the con- 
tractors for the engines to obtain in the earlier trials the necessary power. 





* The ae of the ‘‘ Archer’ had to be deferred to 1887-88,on account of steam trials, 
so that 16 v will be practically added in that financial year. 
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ADVANCEMENT oF Sures IncomPLeTz rv 1887-88. 


In addition to the foregoing list of ships completed during 1887-88, reference 
must be made to the large amount of work done in advancing other new ships, 
as yet incomplete. - 

Of the armoured ships the ‘‘ Camperdown,” “Anson,” and ‘‘ Immortalité,” 
are rapidly approaching completion, and the further expenditure upon them will 
he coukpaeativety small. The protected cruiser ‘‘Forth,” the last of the ‘‘ Mersey ” 
class, has been pressed forward, and the “‘Aurora,”’ the last of the belted 
cruisers, has had lange sums spent upon her. , 

The progress of the “Trafalgar” and ‘‘ Nile” has been exceptionally 
rapid, the armour plating of the hull of the former being now complete. It is 
believed that the “ Traf, ” will be completed in the year 1889-90. 


ApvVANCEMENT or Snips Lam Down rn 1887-88. 


Good progress has also been made on the new vessels laid down in 1887-88 
in the Dockyards. The two 20-knot protected cruisers building at Chatham have 
been pushed forward nearly to the stage of launching; the similar, but sheathed, 
cruiser at Portsmouth has dud advanced considerably beyond what was contem- 
plated in the Estimates for 1887-88. The two composite sloops (‘‘ Nymphe ” 
and ‘Daphne’’) are almost ready for launching, and tho 6 gunboats of the 
‘* Pheasant” class have been advanced as was intended. 

It was found to be advantageous for the economical employment and‘distri- 
bution of workmen that four ships, not contained in the Estimates of 1887-88, 
and additional to the authorized programme, should be laid down and com- 
menced during that financial year. These vessels were required for special 
service and reliefs, and consisted of three gunboats (of the “ Rattler” class 
modified) and a oy steamer for surveying service. The three gunboats are 
building at Pembroke. 


Contract Work In 1887-88. 


The work on ships building by contract in 1887-88 has very nearly kept pace 
with theprogramme ; of the five belted cruisers, the ‘‘Orlando” and ‘‘ Undaunted” 
were delivered within the contract time: the remaining vessels were not delivered 
until the contract dates had been exceeded. 

The “ Victoria,” formerly ‘‘Renown,” but re-named in honour of Her 
ph Jubilee, was launched early in April last year, and it is probable she 
will be delivered in April next, or three years from the date of the contract, 
and six months within the guaranteed period. 

The sister vessel ‘‘ Sanspareil”’ was launched in May, 1887, and it is 
anticipated that her delivery will also take place some months within the period 
allowed by the contract. 

The completion of these two powerful iron-clads will bring to an end the 
Special Programme of 1885, originated by Lord Northbrook, so that it may 
be anticipated that the expenditure involved in carrying out that Programme 
will be almost concluded during the year 1888-89. The actual date of 
completion of these two ships for service depends upon the dates of delivery 
of the 110-ton turret guns, and this may lead to some expenditure upon them 
in 1889-90. 

During 1887-88 the only new vessels ordered by contract were the sheathed 
protected cruisers ‘‘ Magicienne’’ and ‘‘ Marathon,” which are being® built by 
the Fairfield Company, Glasgow ; the engines being supplied by Messrs. Haw- 
thorn, Leslie, & Oo. These vesseia are being advanced very rapidly, and the 
contract provides for their delivery at the end of this year (1888). 

The work done by private firms in connection with the machinery of H.M. 
Ships during 1887-88 has been of remarkable magnitude and importance. Oon- 
tinual advances in the speed of war ships involve the construction of machinery 
of ever increasing power, and the introduction of successive improvements. In 
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this continuous effort the professional officers of the Admiralty have had the 
advantage of the co-operation and assistance of the most eminent private firms of 
marine engineers who contract for the machinery. Some of the trials made 
during the year 1887-88 have been of exceptional interest; as for example those 
of the ‘‘ Anson,” the ‘‘ Orlando,” ‘‘ Galatea,”’ and “‘ Rattlesnake.” The decision 
to adopt triple expansion engines has been amply justified by the results so far 
attained. In not a few cases the engine power and speeds estimated in the stago 
of design have been considerably exceeded on trial. 


TorPrepo Boats. 


During the year 1887-88 all the first class torpedo boats (20 in number, 
from 125 to 150 feet in length) have been completed, and a considerable 
amount of experience has been obtained with boats of the various types on 


actual service. 

At the close of 1887-88 we shall possess 80 first class torpedo boats and 63 
second class boats, of which latter 12 are built of wood and 51 of steel. 

It is contemplated to order 6 first class torpedo boats, and 10 second class 
boats in 1888-89. 

The decision of the Board contained in my statement of last year, by which 
they determined to discontinue the building of torpedo boats for sea-going purposes 
and to substitute vessels of a much larger displacement, was amply justified by 
the experiments of the past year. A squadron of 24 first class boats was com- 
missioned for purposes of exercise and tactics in the Channel. The cruise was of 
great value in testing the detailed fittings and equipment of the boats, comparing 
the different types, and in giving experience to officers and crews in the manage- 
ment of torpedo boats and their machinery; and the benefits arising therefrom 
were fully manifested when 33 torpedo boats were subsequently commissioned for 
service during the Naval Mancuvres of August 1887. These two cruises, how- 
ever, confirmed the previous opinion of the Board, that this class of boat, although 
doubtless of great value for the protection of ports and their vicinity, are not well 
suited to accompany fleets at sea, and in bad weather would be a source of anxiety. 
The result of these experiments has been confirmed by the manwuvres elsewhere 
of torpedo boats of foreign nations. 


TorrPEepo GuNBOATs. 


On the other hand, the Torpedo Gunboat, the ‘‘ Rattlesnake,”’ has been an 
undoubted success, for it has been actively employed during last year, og 9 ot 
in the experimental cruise of the Torpedo Flotilla, and also in the Naval 
Manoeuvres of August, 1887. On the whole her performances have been most 
satisfactory ; and her power of maintaining a high rate of speed and thorough 
habitability under circumstances of wind and sea, which compel even the largest 
torpedo boats to slow down, has been conclusively established. 


In view of the ascertained qualities of the ‘“‘ Rattlesnake,” and of what is 
being done by other Navies in the construction of similar vessels, a design has 
been approved for a larger and swifter vessel than the ‘‘ Rattlesnake.” The 
“‘Sharpshooter,’”’ provided for the Estimates of 1887-8, has been commenced at 
Devonport, and arrangements have been made for building six other vessels of 
the type at Devonport and Chatham in 1888. These vessels have a displacement 
of 735 tons, as against the 590 tons of the ‘‘ Rattlesnake,” and this additional 
tonnage is associated with a speed of 21 knots, as against 19 knots of the smaller 
vessel. The armament is proportionately stronger. The completion of the 
vessels of this type, which are both building and about to be laid down, will give 
a total of 11 Torpedo Gunboats to the Navy. 


Srzamine Trrats oF Sures 1x Commission. 


In order to test thoroughly the steaming capabilities of new ships, orders 
were given last year to make trials extending continuously over four days, the 
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machinery being worked by the ordinary complements of the ships. Trials such 
as these made on foreign stations, with the bottoms of the ships in various condi- 
tions and under different circumstances of wind and weather, are of value chiefly 
as indications of the power that can be developed continuously, and are not 
evidences of the speeds which the vessels can attain under the most favourable 
conditions. It is satisfactory to report that no less than 70 to 80 per cent of the 
contract horse-power developed on the measured mile or 6 hours’ contractors’ 
trials, has been developed under the severer conditions of 96 hours’ continuous 
steaming. 


Mernop or Prerarine Surrsumprne Programme, 1888-89. 


The Programme of New Construction, to be undertaken in the coming 
financial year, has been most thoroughly considered and discussed by the Board. 
In framing it, full consideration has been bestowed upon the requirements of the 
Fleet, in relation to reliefs, the various special services required of H.M. ships on 
foreign stations, and the ‘‘ waste” of the Navy resulting from ships becoming 
obsolete through age or the progress of invention. A careful examination was 
also made into the composition of the squadrons abroad, and a standard of strength 
was fixed both for reserves at home as well as for stations abroad, up to which the 
Fleet should always be maintained. The condition and character of the ships 
already in progress, as well as their state of advancement, have also been kept in 
view. Moreover, a careful examination has also been made of the Shipbuilding 
Policy now being pursued by Foreign Navies, the progress made on ships yet 
incomplete belonging to these Navies and the liabilities yet_remaining to be 
discharged. 


In order that the necessary time might be given to the consideration of these 
complex conditions, the building programme was taken in hand early in the 


autumn of last year. As the Estimates of expenditure for the forthcoming year 
are always prepared in November, it was believed that if the number and size of 
the ships to be built could be definitely settled before the Votes for the material 
and labour to be required in the Dockyard were considered, considerable economy 
would result from the store and labour estimate being based on confirmed data, 
and not upon assumption and contingency. By placing before the Dockyard 
officials eal verted purchasing departments of the Admiralty the exact amount 
of work and of stores they were expected to provide, the Estimates have been 
a with much greater accuracy and closeness than was possible when the 
conditions were reversed. 


New Surrs To se Burtt. 


After completing the 7 armoured ships before alluded to, there will remain 
in hand the following armoured vessels when the next financial year closes :— 


** Victoria,” 

‘* Sanspareil,”’ 

‘¢ Aurora,” 

*‘ Nile,” - 
‘“* Trafalgar,” 


and of these the first three will be approaching completion, while considerable 
expenditure. will still have to be inourred on the ‘‘ Nile” and “ Trafalgar.” 


The Board, therefore, decided not to lay down during 1888-9 any new iron- 
clads. They propose, however, to re-engine the ‘‘Superb” and “ Thunderer,” 
ee re-arm the latter. Provision for these purposes has been made in this year’s 

timates. 
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ing for the moment the special squadron for Australasian service, the 
following are the new vessels to be built in 1888-9 :— 

9—Protected Ships :— 

First Class Cruisers . . os a y - 

Torpedo Depét Ship and Torpedo Boat Carrier .. 

Third Class Cruisers 

Steel Bottomed me >. ee 

Sheathed and Coppered o- 
14—Unprotected Ships :— 

Sloops (‘‘ Buzzard ” type) ele oe ee 

Gunboats * (‘‘ Rattler” type, improved) .. 

Torpedo Gunboats (‘‘ Sharpshooter ’’ type 

1 Sailing Brig (training boys) .. oe 





—_ Db mm bo mo bo 


two 
_ 


All these vessels, with the exception of one first-class and one third-class 
cruiser, and two composite gunboats, will be built in the Dockyards. 


The special squadron for service in Australasian waters is to consist of 
5 Protected Cruisers (new design). 
2 Torpedo Gunboats (‘‘ Sharpshooter ” type). 


7 


It is proposed to construct these 7 vessels by contract. 


The total number of vessels to be laid down is 31, comprising an aggregate 
displacement of 60,000 tons. 


Description or New Desiens, 


After fully considering all the vessels of the cruiser classes in existence, 
building, or proposed for Foreign Navies, and those completed or in progress for 
the Royal Navy, it has been decided to construct two vessels (‘‘ Blake” and 
“ Blenheim”) which shall surpass in speed, coal endurance, protection, and 
armament, anything hitherto attempted. Their dimensions are 


Length an a ee ee oe >» 875 feet. 
Breadth “ ee es ee ee ee 65 ,, 
Displacement (about) or os yh . 9,000 tons. 
Speed (with full speed supply) on measured mile 22 knots. 
At sea (continuous steaming) es oe oe 20 ,, 
Radius of action— 

Speed of 10 knots, about .. sa: ga -. 15,000 ,, 
Speed of 20 knots, about : 3,000 ,, 

The armament will be definitely determined when the trials of the larger 
natures of quick-firing guns, now in progress, have been completed. Provision- 
ally it includes 

2 9°2-in. (22-ton) bow and stern chasers, 
10 6-in. (5-ton) quick-firers, broadside, 
18 3-prs. quick-firers, 

4 Torpedo tubes. 

The supply of ammunition to the quick-firing guns will be of very 
exceptional amount ; and the weight assigned to the armament considerably in 
excess of that in any other cruiser. 





_ _®* This is ry of the 3 gunboats of this type ordered to be laid down at Pembroke 
in September, 1887, and not included in the original programme of that year. 
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The protective steel deck will extend throughout the length, and over the 
machinery, boilers, &c.; will have a maximum thickness of 6 inches, and a 
minimum of 3 inches. 

This maximum thickness of 6 inches will afford the same protection from the 
direct blows of projectiles, as would a vertical plate of 12 inches in thickness. 


The coal-endurance, based upon the supply that is to be carried at the 
maximum speeds, is very nearly double that provided for in other cruisers; and 
compares even more favourably with the endurance of nearly all foreiga cruisers ; 
for the service intended this is a matter of primary importance. 


The propelling engines will be of the vertical triple expansion type, and 
many new features tending to the efficiency of the vessels when employed at 
speeds varying over the great range of 10 knots to 22 knots per hour will be 
introduced into the arrangements of engines, boilers, and coal stowage. 


The condition of steaming continuously for long periods and over great 
distances at the very high speed of 20 knots per hour has been made a ruling 
condition in the design ; and with forced draught spurts of several hours’ duration 
will be possible up to 22 knots. 


In the maintenance of these high speeds at sea, the great length (for a 
war-ship), and considerable size of the vessels, will obviously be of marked 
advantage. 

As compared with previous cruisers these vessels are of large displacement, 
but taking into account their qualities above mentioned—speed, armament, coal 
endurance, and strong protection—they are not large vessels; and as compared 
with the mercantile steamers having ocean speed of 16 to 20 knots per hour, 
built or building, the new cruisers are of small size. 


As protectors of commerce against regular or improvised cruisers these 
vessels will be most useful; and for many other services they will prove most 
valuable additions to the Fleet. 


It is proposed to push on their construction as rapidly as is possible. 


Torrepo Depér Sure anp Torrepo Boat Oarrier ‘“ Vuroan.” 


The value of the ‘‘Hecla” torpedo depét ship as an adjunct to our 
principal squadrons has been most thoroughly demonstrated during the last ten 
years. The ‘‘Hecla,” as is well known, was purchased from the, Mercantile 
Marine and adapted as a torpedo depét and store ship; she was also equipped 
for carrying a number of second-class torpedo boats. A careful study of the 
work done by the “ Hecla,” and the conditions now regarded as essential in a 
vessel capable of doing similar work, preceded the preparation of the design of 
the vessel about to be laid down at Portsmouth. This design is altogether novel 
in character, and has been worked out in the utmost detail during the last two 
years. 

The ‘‘ Vulcan” may be briefly described as a swift protected cruiser; 
lightly armed, with a large coal endurance; fitted with special appliances for 
lifting and carrying a considerable number of the largest type of second-class 
torpedo boats; while, in addition, she will be equipped with Iboratory, 
workshop, a powerful torpedo armament, a large supply of torpedoes, stores, 
submarine mines, and electrical appliances of all kinds. She will he capable of 
protecting herself against all except the largest class of cruisers; her speed will 
exceed that of most cruisers and all armoured vessels. She will be a base of 
operations for a torpedo boat flotilla or the torpedo boats of a Fleet; have the 
means of repairing torpedoes, torpedo boats, and their machinery ; be a practice 
ship for all kinds of torpedo work—submerged and above water—and will carry 
all the gear required for submarine mining operations on a large scale, 
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The principal dimensions are :— 
Beat. 
Displacement ia 


Speed (with full coal val supply) — 
On measured 


At sea (continaben steaming) . . 

Radius of action — 
Speed of 10 knots (about) oe ee 13,000 knots. 
Speed of 18 knots _,, ‘ e 8,000 ,, 

Armament :— 

8 36-prs. (quick-firers). 
12 pg 
4 to 6 Torpedo-tubes. 

The protective steel deck will extend throughout the length, and over 
machinery, boilers, &c., will have a maximum thickness of 5 inches, and a 
minimum of 2} inches. 

Hydraulic power is to be applied throughout the vessel on a large scale, for 
lifting the boats and doing all kinds of work. 


Tuirp Crass OrvIsERsS. 


Two types of these cruisers have been decided upon, identical in armament, 
rig, and protection, but differing in structure, propelling machinery, and boilers, 
speed and coal endurance. 

For distant service on stations where docking accommodation does not exist, 
or may not be available in time of war, it has been decided to build four vessels 
(‘‘ Blanche”’ class), having their steel hulls sheathed with wood, and coppered. 
These vessels will have only light fore-and-aft steadying sails. 

Their dimensions are— 

mgth > es Se ys ae 220 feet. 
Breadth Sad iA ee 4. 35 ,, 
Displacement (about) oe -» 1,600 tons. 
Speed (with full coal supply) — 
On measured mile os ee oe 16} knots. 
At sea (continuous steaming) .. oe is" 
Radius of action at 10 knots (about) -. 98,500 ,, 


Armament :— 
6 36-prs. (quick-firers). 
4 8-prs. 
2 Torpedo tubes. 
The protective steel deck will extend throughout the length, and have (over 
vitals) a maximum thickness of 2 inches, and a minimum of 1 inch 


The engines will be of the vertical triple expansion type, and the boilers of 
the ordinary return tube marine type. Twin screws will be adopted as in all 
other modern cruisers. 

For service from a base, such as in the Ohannel Squadron, or the Mediter- 
ranean, it has been decided to construct two steel-bottomed third-class cruisers 
(‘‘ Bellona” class), which (as explained above) resemble the “ Blanche ” class in 
armament and protection, vat have higher speed. In these vessels the modified 
locomotive type of boiler, which has achieved success in the torpedo gunboats, 
will be fitted. A maximum s of 19} knots will thus be secured ; &. veseb 
will be about 50 feet longer than the ‘‘ Blanche”’ class, and of 200 tons ae 
displacement. Their coal endurance at 10 knots will be about 2,600 knots. 


Torrpepo Gunsoats (‘‘SHarpsmoorer”’ Tyre). 
This is also a new design, the leading features of which have been already 
described. Its preparation completes a series of new designs for vessels of 


2G 2 
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altogether exceptional speed and armament, which have engaged the close 
attention of the Director of Naval Construction and his Department for more 
than a year, and have involved a very large amount of labour and discussion. 

Taking these new types in association with previous cruisor designs, it 
appears that there has been effected a virtual reconstruction of the cruiser 
classes, as will appear from the following summary :— 








Maximum 
Tons. Speed. 











Protected.—“ Blake ” class ee $e 
” “ Vulcan ”’ class (torpedo depdt ship) 
Armour Belted.—“‘ Orlando ”’ class .. oe 
Protected,—‘‘ Mersey ” class oe 
@ “ Medea ” class oe 
ue For Australasian service.. 
- “* Bellona ” class ee 
aa “ Blanche ” class ee 
Unprotected.—‘* Archer ’’ class 
* Rattlesnake " class 
“ Sharpshooter ”’ 











Of those new types all the designs have been prepared within the last two years, 
except those for ‘‘ Orlando,” ‘‘ Mersey,” ‘‘ Archer,” and “ Rattlesnake” classes. 
The completion and trials of these vessels will be pressed forward with all 


possible despatch. 
Stoops, “‘ Beactz” anp “ Basriisx.” 


These vessels are to be practically reproductions of the ‘‘ Buzzard,” and are 
specially intended for service on distant foreign stations. They are twin-screw 
ae sloops of about 1,150 tons displacement, and 144 knots measured 
mile speed, with 160 tons of coal on board. Including the ‘‘Swallow,” which 
has been in commission for some time, there are four vessels of the class built and 
building. The two new vessels are to be built with steel hulls, wood sheathed, 
and coppered ; their predecessors are composite-built. They will have a fair 
amount of sail, but this is auxiliary only to their steam power. 


Gunsoats (‘‘ Macrre” Cxass). 


The policy of the Board in regard to the smaller vessels of the Navy was last 
year fully explained, but it may be as well to briefly recapitulate. 

The magnitude and variety of our trade and commerce, and the over- 
whelming proportions of our sea-going tonnage as compared to that of any other 
country, impose upon the Navy of thie country active duties abroad of a very 
exceptional character. The functions thus discharged by our Fleet aie a national 
necessity, and the benefits derived from the adequate performance of this work 
are ubiquitous and shared in by foreign nations. Yet the dangers which threaten 
our commerce in war time so differ from those against which they are guarded 
pean I eace, that it is no easy matter to make the whole of our Navy equally 
available and efficient for the discharge of both duties. Vessels of light draught 
and small displacement can, to a certain extent, be utilized for both purposes, 
provided they are armed with the most effective of modern guns and have a 
certain speed. Their number must, however, be curtailed, otherwise too large a 
proportion of our naval expenditure will he absorbed in vessels whose employ- 
ment and utility during war must be confined to a very limited sphere of action. 

The Board, finding it necessary to replace the obsolete gunboats and ships now 
serving abroad, determined to build a limited number of gunboats of an exception- 
ally powerfully type in order that they might be able to fulfil the conditions I 
have described. 
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Nine additional gunboats have therefore been ordered. They are ly 
identical with the vessels of the ‘‘ Pheasant ”’ class ; but in order to provide for the 
4 per cent. ‘‘ margin for contingencies”’ ordered by the Board, they have been 
made 1 foot broader and about 50 tons greater displacement than the ‘‘ Pheasant.” 

The Board’s decision on this matter was arrived at in full view of the circum- 
stances attending the sad loss of the ‘“‘ Wasp,” so far as those circumstances can 
ever be known. Having carefully reconsidered all the particulars of her design 
in comparison with the corresponding particulars for poreeting ety of gun- 
boats, whose age aaa during a period of 30 years have been found most 
satisfactory, the Board reached the conclusion that the ‘‘ Wasp” was in all 
features affecting seaworthiness and safety far superior to the gunboats which 
preceded her; and that there was no reason for modifying the design of the 
‘* Pheasant ’’ and ‘‘ Magpie ” classes. 

The opinion of the naval members of the Board, after a full and exhaustive 
inquiry into the subject, is recorded in the Appendix. 

These gunboats will be substituted for the various types and classes of gun 
vessels and gunboats now in commission, none of which it is pro to 
reproduce. 

Australasian Squapron. 


Of the seven vessels to be built for this special service, five are to be 
protected cruisers and two — gunboats. 

a It has been decided that the latter shall be built from the ‘‘ Sharpshooter’’ 
esign. 

The protected cruisers will in their principal dimensions closely approximate 
to the ‘‘ Medea” class of the Royal Navy, described on page 11 of last year’s 
Statement. They will be of about 2,500 tons displacement, have a maximum 
speed of 19 knots, and be identical in protection with the ‘‘ Medea” class. 

Their armament will include— 

8 36-prs. quick-firers, 
8 3-prs. ” ” 
4 Torpedo tubes. 

In the discussions which took place at the time of the Colonial Conference 
these vessels were described as ‘‘ Improved Archers.”” The substantial character 
of the improvement will be seen from the statement that the new vessels will 
possess the following advantages over the ‘‘ Archers” :— 

2 knots higher speed. 

A strong protective deck. 

A more modern armament; about 10 per cent. heavier in its total weight. 
A radius of action about 30 per cent. greater. 

It is anticipated that all these vessels will be ready for service within two 
years from the date of order. 

Estimated ToNNAGE To BE CoMPLETED. 

It is estimated that the following is the amount of displacement tengage 
which for the three years ending April 1890 will be passed into the fleet ready 


for commission :— 
1887-88. 1888-89. 1889-90. 


*75,000 77,000 $75,000 
Of this tonnage the following amount belongs to Lord Northbrook’s Special 
Programme :— 
1887-88. 1888-89. 1889-90. 
21,800 16,800 21,500 
All vessels designed during the present year have a margin unappropriated 
for contingencies of 4 per cent. upon their displacement. The Board have 


* ‘Lhe reason for the difference between the amount estimated last year and that now esti- 
mated will be found on page 5. 
+ Inclusive of Australasian Squadron. 
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adopted this regulation to provide for unforeseen contingencies or weights added 
during construction, and to keep the vessel to the designed draught, and thus 
prevent the deeper immersion which the additional weights, for which no allow- 
ance has been made, must otherwise cause. 





DOOKYARD ADMINISTRATION. 


The various alterations and improvements made during the past year for the 
urpose of obtaining a firmer and more reliable hold over Dockyard Expenditure 
ak begun to realize satisfactory results. The rapidity of construction shown in 
the advance of the iron-clad ‘‘ Trafalgar” has rivalled, if not beaten, the best 
record in private shipbuilding yards, and other ships building are being pushed 
on with almost equal celerity. A great reduction has also been effected in the 
cost of building and repairs, and the incidental expenditure—that is, the 
annual outlay which hitherto has not been charged direct to any special service, 
has not only been curtailed, but under new forms of account, by which every 
item is brought to book, will continue to decrease. 

The reform of any great Government establishment, where the traditions and 
usages of many generations have established unwritten regulations not always in 
accord with the rules of the controlling authorities, must necessarily be a work of 
gradual development and attended with constant hostile criticism. Discharge of 
redundant establishments and abolition of useless offices and the introduction of 
stricter supervision and check over expenditure and work must annoy the 
personal interests so touched. But the general result of the operations during 
the past two and a-half years has been so remarkable and so encouraging that, 
even at the risk of going into tedious details, I feel it my duty to bring them out 
into clear relief. It is due to the Controller of the Navy and the officers who 
have unflinchingly adhered to the policy of reform which they themselves inaugu- 
rated, that the magnitude of the service they have rendered should be known. 

A large programme of work and advancement was last year estimated for 
in work and money. The programme has in work almost been realized, but in 
every case where the progress is below the estimate the delay has been entirely 
due either to the failure of private shipbuilders to keep to the dates promised for 
delivery of ships, to their inability to pass the specified steam trials, or to the 
non-delivery of promised guns. 

If the estimate of work has been maintained, except where outside causes 
interfered, the estimate of cost has been largely diminished. 


Savines vron Oricinat Estimates. 


The following tabular statement shows some of the cases of savings upon the 
original estimates for ships building ; but this is not exhaustive by any means :— 





‘ |Actual cost 
Estimate | Pstimate lof work, or 
ar ae as Estimate 

y 
Dockyard. reduced. = 


Name of Ship. 





& £ 

Trafalgar .. oe 646,400* _ 

Nile .. ee oe y 646,400* _ Pe 

Sew oe - 7 34,600 31,100 Exclusive of first fitting stores, 
owe .. eo» ad i 472,000 gun mountin and torpedo 

Hero .. oe ee 300,000 tubes. - 

Immortalité .. se , 187,000 
i a oe ee 133,400 x 
artar.. és é< 15,870 xclusive of first fitting stores. 

No. 81 Torpedo Boat.. 7 6,000 5,750 pe 
Melpomene .. 80,980 _ Includes first fitting stores but 








Medea & Medusa (each) 76,633 — not gun mountings. 


Nymphe éo 38,611 














* £40,000 reduction for labour alone. 





Bi ti ins Ai tei, 
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The following tabular statement, which also is not exhaustive, shows some 
of the savings that have been effected upon ships repaired and re-fitted :— 





. Actual cost 
Estimate : 

itted Estimate |of work, or 

submit Estimate 


by reduced. | to latest 
u . 
Dockyard. date. 


Name of Ship. 





£ £ 
Northumberland... 24,300 22,000 
Algerine se ° 9,230 8,060 | 


The Dockyard Estimates were 
cut down before being sub- 
mitted, by arrangement with 
Director of Dockyards. 


Garnet ee 32,800 265,500 


Griffon : ‘ 15,200 14,150 
Flamingo : 15,450 14,400 


Cleopatra he ee 29,900 29,000 of gun mountings and torpedo 
Champion ° oe 30,000 29,000 tubes. 

Téméraire ° oe 4,250 4,300 This vessel came home for a 
thorough refit and for new 
boilers, but it was found upon 
examination she could easily 
be made good for another 
commission, and this was done 
at the small outlay shown ; 
thus postponing the large refit 
for the term of another com- 
mission. 


| 
Curacoa om ® 33,300 31,000 ras amounts are all exclusive 














Figures such as the above do not by any means represent the full effect 
exercised by the Oontroller’s Department upon expenditure, because much of 
the effect shows itself, or is now showing itself, in the lowering of first estimates 
as compared with many that were formerly submitted by the Dockyards. 


It is noteworthy that hardly any recent estimate, which, after careful 
examination by the Controller’s Officers, was reduced, has subsequently been 
exceeded by the Yards ; but that, as a rule, there have been substantial savings 
even upon the reduced amounts. This proves that the Dockyard Officials are 
now heartily co-operating with the central authorities, and are watching care- 
fully the working out of estimate and the cutting down of unnecessary 
expenditure. 


New Form or Estimatz ror Sars to BE Burt. 


New forms of estimates for ships to be built, and of cost accounts arranged 
so as to admit of detailed comparison with the various items of the original 
estimates, have been in fuil operation during the present year. Too much 
importance cannot be attached to these detailed forms of estimates and to the 
cost accounts framed in agreement with them. Under these forms, when a ship 
is completed, it will be possible to compare the details of expenditure with the 
estimate, and to ascertain what department and what class of work is responsible 
for any excess that may occur. 


_ It will also be possible to closely compare the costs in detail of ships built 
in different dockyards, and that of doeckyard-built ships with those obtained by 
con tract. 


INDEPENDENT REcoRDERS oF WorK. 


_ The establishment of independent recorders of work, who go round at 
intervals daily and note down in the diaries the employment of the men, Las 
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been introduced. This change, as well as the new form of accounts, are closely 
assimilated to the methods and practice of the best managed private yards. 

Owing to want of time and the heavy pressure of work consequent upon 
these changes in the Home Yards, the Dockyards abroad have not yet been 
subjected to a similar supervision. A certain economy has however been 
effected, and during the coming year this will be further developed. 


Economy rn EmpioymMent or Surp’s Artiricers To Remepy Derecrs. 


The orders issued early last year respecting the employment of Artificers in 
repairing defects, and preventing defects growing up in Ships in Commission, 
have already borne good fruit. The result is shown in smaller defect lists at 
Malta and other Foreign Stations, and also in reduced expenditure at the 
Home Yards upon casual work to this class of ships. The expenditure upon 
casual work is being gradually reduced all round, and I am confident that as a 
result of the orders above referred to, and of the close examination now made 
of the details of such work, considerably greater reductions will be made in the 
future. There will be a saving upon labour employed on casual work this year, 
after including nearly £10,000 (not provided for) for labour expended upon the 
Jubilee Review requirements. 


IncrpENTAL EXPENDITURE. 


The manner in which incidental expenditure has been scrutinized has led to 
a considerable saving being effected during 1887-88 ; and much larger additional 
reductions are being arranged for in 1888-89. 


EmpioyMent or Dockyarp Hanps upon Casvat Work. 


The cost of shipbuilding has been increased in the past, and the Progress of 
the work upon new construction much interfered with, by the practice that had 
grown up of taking hands off new ships or large repairs for casual work as it 
arose, or for dealing with any temporary emergency. The number of men 
employed in advancing new construction and large repairs has thus been 
subjected to all kinds of fluctuations. The system obviously interferes with 
progress, with methodical arrangement of work, and with cost. 

During 1887-88 large reductions (about 2,090 in all), through discharges, 
deaths, superannuations, &c.) have been made in the Dockyards, and these 
reductions have caused such hardship in the Dockyard Towns that I did not 
think it advisable to discharge, in addition, the full numbers that might have 
been spared in every case, during temporary slackness of casual work. 
Temporary relief has been afforded, whenever possible, by employing redundant 
men upon work extra to the Programme, when such work was proved to be 
necessary. The policy pursued during 1887-88 has been to discharge redundant 
hands as qvadeslly as possible, and bring down the number upon the books to 
what is required as an average for the work of the year. 


Now that the numbers have been reduced to a fair average for 1888-89, it 
has been decided to work, in future, upon the principle of keeping a proper 
number of hands upon new ships without interruption, and not to take them off 
whenever casual work or cases of emergency arise. 

Instructions have just been sent to the Superintendents to avoid such 
changes of employment of men as much as possible, in future, and to énter and 
discharge men as required for casual work when such men are not available in 
the Dockyard without disturbing the building programme. This class of entry 
is to be recognized as casual oat temporary only, and this will be made clear to 
the men when entered. 





ProGrREss MADE TRUE Test or SaipsurtpInc ProGRAMME. 


Although a large reduction of men: was necessary during 1887-88, the 
amount of work done was not practically affected by the reduction. 


| aft ot ah ah a ak Gee oe UlCUweC le. 
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Hitherto it has been the practice to estimate the amount of shipbuilding 
proposed by the amount of money devoted to that purpose, and to assume that 
as the amount in one of the two years under comparison was lessened so was 
shipbuilding curtailed. Such a comparison must necessarily be fallacious when 
it relates to two consecutive years, in one of which estimates were prepared 
under an old system, and in the other under new and more economical method. 
Although the aggregate amount of money proposed to be voted for labour in the 
Dockyards in 1888-89 is less than that voted for 1887-88, yet, by a more 
careful distribution of labour, the amount actually anal to new 
construction, and consequently the output of work, will be greater. 

From the statement relating to depreciation of the Fleet, appended to the 
Estimates, it will be seen that the sum of £2,070,000* is required to be 
expended to maintain the Fleet in its present efficiency. The sum devoted to 
New Construction this year is, exclusive of Australasian Squadron, £2,971 ,000. 


ConcLusions TO BE DRAWN FROM THE Pasr. 


The diagnosis which our inquiries have enabled us to make of the past 
working of the Dockyard system suggests the following remedies :— 


That when a ship is laid down it is essential, if cheap and rapid constructicn 
be required, that the largest amount of labour that can be economically 
employed should be put upon the ship and kept there without undue 
interference till complete. 

That no course can be more injudicious as regards the actual cost 
of building ships, or more likely to put their efficiency out of date when built, 
than to commence a large shipbuilding programme with insufficient funds. 


That to properly employ the various trades and classes of labour, it is 
necessary to lay down large ships at intervals, and not simultaneously in the 
same yards. 

That the more rigid the system of account, and the more items that are 
brought in as direct charges, the greater is the tendency of incidental expen- 
diture to contract. 

That if real financial control is to be exercised over shipbuilding and 
dockyard expenditure, it is essential that the control should be in the hands of 
men who understand the nature of work they supervise and of the expenditure 
they check. No official, whatever may be his aptitude, who is a purely 
accounting officer, can with advantage undertake, or have imposed on him, 
such duties. 

By adherence to these simple rules in the future, to the efficiency of which 
the savings of 1887-88 testify, we hope to ultimately enable the Dockyards to 
compete successfully, both in cost and rapidity of construction, with the 
private yards of the country. 

The amount of labour imposed upon the department of the Controller of 
the Navy during the last eighteen months has been exceedingly heavy. The 
completion of the large ironclads, with their novel and multitudinous fitti 
and mountings, the number of new designs to be worked out, and the 
alterations both in account and administrative detail necessitated by the change 
in the Dockyards, tested the capacity of the department in everything relating 
to both the design and building of ships, and the management of great 
establishments. The departmental officers have proved themselves fully equal 
to the onerous task imposed on them, and I am glad to be able to point out that 
the State commands the services of officials who are able to meet all the modern 
requirements of the day, and capable of giving to the country a good return for 
the expenditure entrusted to them. 











* This sum now includes gun mountings and incidental expenditure, but excludes, as 
Trafalgar. 


explained last year, expenditure upon ‘‘ Nile”? and “ 
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NAVAL ORDNANCE. 


The recent re-organization of the War Office Department, under which a 
separation was made between the civil departments which manufacture, and the 
combatant branches which use the articles so manufactured, facilitated the 
transfer to the Navy estimates of the charge hitherto borne on Army votes for 
Naval Ordnance. Though the Board of Admiralty have assented to the change, 
they have done so with some hesitation. The information supplied to them, 
both as to existing stock and outstanding liabilities, is imperfect, from the 
difficulty the War Office has experienced in apportioning from stocks held in 
common for both services, and contained in store-houses seattered over the 
world, the exact amount to be credited to the Navy. Until the Admiralty are 
in complete possession of such information, though ready to account for and 
explain the vote so transferred, they cannot make themselves responsible for its 
adequacy. The sum proposed to be taken is, judging from past experience, as 
much as can be earned by the existing gun factories in the country, and should 
be more than sufficient to meet the normal wants of the year. Whatever 
deficiency of stores may exist at the commencement of the financial year should 
therefore be diminished at its close, and the maintenance of the ordnance vote at 
its present high figures for a few years to come should bring up to the requisite 
standard the reseryes of ammunition and stores. In the course of the year 
complete information on this point will be obtained, and the Board of Admiralty 
will regulate their action accordingly. 


During the year ending December 31st, 1887, 238 new Breech-Loading 
Guns have been issued to the Navy, including two 16}-inch guns of 111 tons, 
and four 13}-inch guns of 69 tons. 


In addition to these 238 guns, 123 new guns, including one 16}-inch and 
eleven 13}-inch guns, may be completed by the end of March 1888. This will 
still leave 254 guns under order, exclusive of fresh guns, to be obtained in 
1888-89. 


Considerable delay has occurred in the delivery of guns at the dates 
previously promised. Several of the heavier ironclads are now awaiting their 
armament, and the programme of Dockyard work has been deranged, and the 
cost of completing ships has been increased by these delays. So few 
breech-loading guns of large calibre have hitherto been made in this country, 
that all concerned in their manufacture, whether they be private contractors 
or Woolwich factory, seem to have antedated the finish of their work 
and miscalculated the time necessary for its completion. As experience is gained 
it is to be hoped that punctuality of delivery will be associated with it, and that 
one of the main impediments now existing to the passing of ships rapidly into 
the First Reserve, as ready for service, will be removed. 


The “ Edinburgh ” and “ Colossus,” recently commissioned, have tested and 
tried the working of the new hydraulic machinery upon which are mounted the 
Breech-Loading Guns of large calibre, and the results have been satisfactory. A 
report of target practice from the ‘‘ Colossus” has been received, in which it is 
stated that four successive rounds from one of the 43-ton guns were fired in six 
minutes (the ship steaming at high speed and at a distance of 1,500 yards from 
the target), and three hits were made. 


_ The mountings for the still heavier guns of 67 and 110 tons necessarily 
involve many important and novel features. The tests with these mountings 
have, up to the present, been quite satisfactory, and it is hoped that the ships 
armed with these guns will soon carry out full experiments of these armaments 
in which more experience will be gained. 
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During the year important experiments have been undertaken with the view 
of extending the system of metallic cartridge in use for the quick-firing 6-pounder 
and smaller guns, to guns up to and inelnding 6 inches in calibre. 


These trials demonstrated the practicability of producing efficient metallic 
cartridges of a size hitherto unattempted, and exhibited the many advantages 
which would accrue from working ammunition in this form. 


In considering the results of this trial it became apparent that great benefit 
would result to the service if, in place of the 4-inch and 5-inch Breech-Loading 
Guns, at the present time mounted somewhat indiscriminately in ships of different 
classes, for the future a quick-firing gun could be substituted of intermediate 
size, with metallic cartridges carrying their own means of ignition. 


After trials and experiments, a gun firing a projectile of 36 lbs. was selected 
as —s certain advantages which either a lighter or heavier gun would fail 
to secure. It is the largest gun that can, with a sufficient supply of ammunition, 
be carried by the torpedo gunboats (the smallest ships in the service), and the 
heaviest which can be worked with a shoulder-piece for training, a great object 
in the delivery of a rapid and accurate fire against the attack of torpedo boats. 


Very greatly increased rapidity of fire has been obtained from this gun ; 
with its special mounting and ammunition, 10 rounds can be fired in a minute, 
as compared with two rounds a minute, the limit of rapidity with the present 
4and 5-inch B.L. guns. This gun in future new ships will supersede the 4 and 
5-inch gun. 


A 6-inch quick-firing gun to fire a projectile of 100 lbs. is under construc- 
tion, and will soon be ready for trial ; should this gun prove in all respects as 
satisfactory as the 36-pounder (which there is every reason for hoping), it will 
form a most valuable addition to naval armaments, without the disadvantage of 
introducing a gun of new calibre into the Naval Service. 


The importance of the development of rapid firing guns can only be fully 
appreciated when it is borne in mind that in consequence of the great speed of 
future fighting ships, the practice from slow firing guns must be most uncertain 
on account of the rapid alteration of distance. The system of mounting connected 
with these quick-firing guns allows the firer to keep his eye along the sights on 
the object while training or elevating the gun himself. The operation of loading 
is quite independent of the firer, and means have been found for the electrio 
ignition of the charge, the primers being so fitted that the electric circuit cannot 
be completed till the breech of the gun is completely closed. The firer can, 
therefore, press the trigger whenever the sights are aligned on the object, 
knowing that the gun cannot fire unless safe, and his whole attention is thus 
concentrated on the object he is firing at, with the additional advantage of being 
able to rectify any miscalculation of distance in the preceding discharge. Under 
such conditions rapid firing should conduce to accurate, rather than to wild 
practice. 

It is intended for the future that the 36-pr. und the 6-inch 100-pr. quick- 
firing guns, together with the 9°2-inch 22-ton gun in the large unarmoured 
vessels, should be the main armament of Her Majesty’s Navy for vessels other 
than armour-clads, supplemented in all cases by the light 3-pr. quick-firing gun. 


During the past year 131 torpedoes have been manufactured and issued 
ready for service, and a further number of 126 will will have been issued by the 
end of the present financial year 1887-88. 











Tt may be in ing to note the rapid growth of expenditure connected with 
Naval Ordnance, which the following table illustrates :— 


Amount taken each year from 1881-82 in Army and Navy Estimates respectively for Naval 
Ordnance. 














Year. Army Votes. | Navy Votes. Tora. 
£ £ £ 

1881-82 369,000 49,329 418,329 
1882-83 616,033 63,990 680,023 
1883-84 500,491 161,905 662,396 
1884_85 500,000 185,580 685,580 
1885-86 850,000 308,900 1,158,900 
1886-87 1,000,000 599,900 1,599,900 
1887-88 1,707,561 593,700 2,201,261 
1888-89 _ 2,177,638 2,177,638 











EXPERIMENTS IN 1887-88. 


Several important series of experiments have been conducted in 1887-88. 


Extensive trials have been made with various systems of torpedo ejecting 
apparatus, including both submerged broadside tubes and above-water tubes. 
From these trials important information has been obtained, which will influence 
future torpedo armaments. 


The experiments on “ Resistance’”’ have been continued for the purpose of 
ascertaining both the effect of torpedo explosions (either in contact with or at a 
distance from the hull), and the best mode of arranging net defences, booms, &c. 


A large amount of work has also been done in perfecting the net defeuces of 
H.M. ships. 


In view of the general introduction of steel armour-piercing projectiles and 
the great development of the steel manufacture in recent years, it has been 
decided to make a comprehensive series of trials on steel and steel-faced iron (or 
compound) armour plates. A modern breech-loading gun and the best projectiles 
(steel and chilled iron) will be used. All the leading English steel makers have 
given their support to the proposal, and will supply experimental plates. The 
commencement of the trials has been delayed from various causes, but most of 
the armour plates have been made, and the firing will be proceeded with as soon 
as possible. The results will be of great importance both to the Royal Navy and 
to lish manufacturers. 





NEW WORKS. 


= 


The works vote is so compiled as to comprise contributions to subsidized 
docks and the cost of of all the establishments in connection with the Works 
Department at the Outports; and including these services, the amount asked for 
in 1888-89, compared with that granted in 1887-88, shows a reduction of £92,000. 
This decrease is due partly to no sums being required for the subsidy of Colonial 
docks, and partly to an adherence to the rule laid down last year by the Board, 
under which it was decided to fully utilize existing accommodation before 
approval is given to an extension of buildings. 
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The final payments to the dock companies at Esquimalt and Hong Ki on 
the iaide of thélp shbenteidags, deve ‘bens wniey-:: Ghd" teehee 
accommodate a vessel of the ‘‘ Northampton ”’ or ‘‘ Nelson” type, and the second 
will dock any vessel in Her Majesty’s Navy. 

Provision is made for the commencement of the erection of barracks on 
Whale Island, Portsmouth, which will replace the old hulks now occupied by 
the Gunnery Establishment. 

The necessary accommodation for torpedo boats at Portsmouth, Chatham, 
Malta, Esquimalt, Hong Kong, and Bermuda, is practically complete; that 
required at Gibraltar and the Cape is in course of construction. 





PERSONNEL OF THE NAVY. 


The efficiency of the officers and men, judging from the reports received, 
and from the tests imposed during the past year, is v satisfactory. The 
mancouvres carried out after the Naval Review at Spithead, and the evolutions 
of squadrons abroad, resulted in unanimous testimony from the officers 
commanding that the standard of physique and efficiency of the Navy is 
exceptionally high. The conduct has been good, and there is a substantial 
reduction in sickness, invaliding, and deaths, the ratio of each being lower than 
last year and less than the average ratio of the last ten years. 

The course of training and instruction, both physical and mental, through 
which the men pass seems to have most successfully attained its object ; and the 
system of national and compulsory instruction, now in full operation, has so 
improved the education of the men that it has been found possible to curtail the 
number of schoolmasters afloat, and modify the educational arrangements on 
board sea-going ships. 

Owing to the great reduction in the annual wastage of the Navy, the 
numbers borne last year were nereent in excess of the number estimated. 
The entries of boys have, therefore, been diminished temporarily. It is 
believed that without any further addition to Vote 1, it will bs possible to 
salen all the officers and men required for the manning of the Australasian 

uadron. 

The mobilisation of the Fleet, by the commissioning of all available ships 
Isat summer, was effected with no greater strain than that of suspending for the 
time being the educational classes in the gunnery and torpedo ships, and the 
employment of the Officers at the Oollege during the Vacation, and when all the 
available ships were commissioned, there were still available a large number of 
coastguard men and marines, in addition to the naval reserves which were 
untouched. 


Lrevrenants’ List. 


The condition of the lieutenants’ lists, and the very slow promotion to the 
higher grades which an investigation revealed, induced the Board to consider 
what steps could be taken to ameliorate their prospects, without detriment to the 
service generally. 

Their present position is one of undoubted hardship. The number of 
lieutenants required to officer the ships in commission in peace, still more in the 
eventuality of war, is far in excess of the number required in the higher grades 
of commander and captain. The number of each rank is fixed with a regard to 
the requirements of the service, and the intake into the rank of lieutenant must 
necessarily be far in excess of the outlet by promotion. It was calculated a 
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short time back that seven out of every nine on the present lists will be retired 
for want of promotion. In 1875 the number of lieutenants of sixteen and 
twenty years’ service as Commissioned Officers was twelve and three 
respectively ; the relative numbers are now two hundred and eight and 
fifty-three. At every half-yearly promotion there are numbers of capable and 
promising officers who are left out for want of vacancies. If it is inadvisable 
that the establishments above the rank of lieutenant should be increased, and if 
the promotion of lieutenants is retarded on grounds of public policy, it seemed 
only just that after a certain length of service their pey should be increased. 
This proposal has been assented to, and from the Ist April 1888 all lieutenants 
of eight years’ seniority, who have completed six years’ service, three of which 
shall have been in a ship of war at sea, will receive an addition of 2s.'a day ; also 
all lieutenants of twelve years’ seniority who have completed nine years’ service, 
six of which shall have been in a ship of war at sea, will receive an addition of 
2s. a day; and lieutenants, when in independent command of any ship or tender, 
ls. a day in addition to the above. 


It has also been found necessary to increase the number of chief gunners, 
boatswains, and carpenters by ten, and of warrant officers by fifty, they being 
insufficient for the growth of work imposed on them; and with a view of 
encouraging a very deserving class, chief gunners and boatswains of three years’ 
service will, on retirement, and at the discretion of the Admiralty, receive the 
retired rank of lieutenant, and the chief carpenter equivalent relative rank. 


The number and variety of the allowances and ratings authorised for officers 
and men had obtained such dimensions and complexity, that it seemed very 
advisable that they should be simplified and regulated. A Committee has 
reported upon the subject, and their recommendations contain much that is 
valuable. They are now under consideration. 


Rovat Marre Forces. 


The recruits who have offered themselves for these corps, both Artillery and 
Infantry, have been of good stature and excellent physique, and their education 
and conduct promise that in due course a large proportion will be eligible for 
non-commissioned officers. 

The conduct of the men shows progressive improvement, and the reports of 
Inspections, including one by Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
Commanding-in-Chief, gave high praise both to officers and men for their 
efficiency in all the exercises through which they were put. 


EpvoationaL Instrrvtions. 


The various training and educational institutions connected with the naval, 
marine, and dockyard services have in the past been scattered among different 
votes in the estimates, and were under no one responsible head at the ‘Admiralty. 
With a view of ensuring uniformity and continuity in their administration, they 
have been placed under the Second Naval Lord who is responsible for the 
manning of the Navy. A number of changes and alterations have in 
consequence been made, of which the following are the chief. 


A Council of Naval Education has been established, of which the President 
of the Royal Naval College, the Director of Studies, and the Captain of the 
‘‘ Britannia,” are permanent members, the Captains of “Excellent” and 
“Vernon,” the Ohief Instructor of Cadets, Ohaplain of the Fleet, Deputy- 
Adjutant-General of Marines and Engineer-in-Chief, being associated for 
special purposes. Questions of naval education connected with the ‘‘ Britannia,” 
Service Afloat, the College, Engineer and Training Establishments, Gunnery 
and Torpedo Schools will be referred to the Council for report. 


The examination, both in seamanship and at the Oollege, for the rank of 
Lieutenant has been revised with the view of bringing it more into accord with 
the altered conditions of modern seamanship, 
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It is contemplated to reduce the number of students at the ineer 
Colleges sup by Naval Funds, and to admit a proportion of the Acti 
Assistant Engineers who go to Greenwich Oollege for the conclusion of their 
training, direct to that College by open competition from outside the Service. 


The number of Engineers’ Officers will hereafter be limited, but an increase 
will be made to the Chief Engine Room Artificers. The arrangements for this 
alteration are in progress towards completion. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE FLEET. 


In considering and settling the many subsidiary questions which arise in 
connection with the conversion of a peace establishment into one ready for war, 
the Intelligenee Department has been most useful. The head of the Department 
has shown a remarkable aptitude for his work, and he has been well supported by 
the officers under him. The amount and nature of the information collated and 
distributed must necessarily be kept secret, but the work of the branch connected 
with the mobilization of the Fleet, and the utilization of Naval Reserves and 
resources, may roughly be sketched. 


The main principle underlying the scheme has been to make each of the 
three great commands— Portsmouth, Devonport, and Sheerness—as far as possible 
self-supporting, by dividing the whole country into three districts, and sending all 
men from the same district to the same port. To arrange that, the various 
officers connected with the manning should man the ships under the superin- 
tendence of their respective Commanders-in-Chief, and to place these officers in 
direct communication with those in charge of the Reserves. 


The men having been called out in the manner — by law, each 
Commander-in-Chief becomes responsible for obtaining the men he requires for 
the ships in his port without reference to the Admiralty. 


The complements for each ship have been drawn up, and a new classification 
of the ranks and ratings made, which Return will be issued quarterly. 


These new arrangements have been tried experimentally at Portsmouth, and 
the Oommander-in-Chief, in reporting the result, said— 


‘The officers of the various depét ships have taken a great interest in 
carrying out the details of the scheme, and with a very satisfactory result. A 
signal was made at 1 p.m. on the 27th ult., and before 4 o’clock complete returns 
were rendered from each depdt ship of the appropriation of petty officers and men 
forall ships in and preparing for the First Olass Steam Besave, the torpedo 
boats, and armed merchant steamers. It will be observed that the crews are in 
each case practically complete, and there can be no doubt that a great advance 
has been made towards the speedy manning of the Fleet in case of sudden 
necessity.” 

“Tt must be remembered that in this instance the officers of the depdt ships 
have taken a strong personal interest in the scheme, being aware that it is novel 
and on its trial.” 


**So long as the executive officers will personally give the time and trouble 
necessary to work out the details, there will not be any difficulty with the present 
forms in manning all available ships in the course of 48 hours.” 


With the object of placing our Reserves of Officers on a satisfactory footing, 
the lists of retired officers have been carefully examined, and all eligible for 
employment have been asked if roady to serve in an emergency. Steps have also 
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been taken towards instituting a gunnery and torpedo course for retired officers, 
and for placing them, when called out for service, on the same footing as officers 
on the active list. 


Armep MrrcanTILE ORUISERS. 


Special provision has been made in this year’s Estimates for the armament 
and clothing connected with the manning of these vessels, and arrangements are 
nearly complete for their rapid commissioning. 


Coatine anp Supprites or Coat. 


Considerable advance has been made in this all-important matter. The 
supplies of coal required at home and foreign stations, and the best means of 
obtaining them, have been carefully considered. 


A ftumber of lighters have been ordered for facilitating the coaling of our 
ships afloat both on the home and foreign stations, arrangements have been made 
for taking up cruiser colliers and coaling outfits to be used by colliers in somprny 
with a fleet will be stored at various places at home and abroad. We hope 
during the year to be able to make some progress with works at Portland for 
unloading sea-borne and railway-carried coal; but until the plans have been 
more carefully investigated and accurate estimates produced, I did not consider it 
advisable to sanction any premature expenditure. 





CONCLUSION. 


The experience pe since last year, and the opportunities afforded during 
that time of making close and minute comparison between the strength of the Navy 
of this country and that of foreign nations confirms my previous statement, that our 
relative superiority is undoubted, and that we shall, if the present expenditure be 
maintained, each year increase that superiority. Our organization for war has 
much improved during the last year, and satisfactory progress has been made in 
working out and fitting together the complementary parts of a scheme for the full 
utilization in time of emergency of the naval resources of the country. Looking, 
however, at the three main component parts of a fleet, ships, guns, and men, we 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with what we have got, if we take not an ideal 
standard, but that common to the Fleets of our nei Bove. The ships recently 
completed and commissioned have fulfilled on the whole the undertaking of their 
designers, and although one or two casualties have occurred in the past in the 
manufacture of our larger guns, out of the great number issued during the last 
18 months for service none have in any sense failed. 


The determination of the Government to effectively arm the coalin 
stations abroad and the home ports must largely increase our offensive nav 
pavers for the bases of operation from which our Fleet can issue will require 
ittle or no naval defence. 


But if it is permissible to speak with confidence of our superiority so far as 
actual fighting power is concerned, when we consider the defence and prutection 
which our commerce muy require, extreme caution and reserve must be exercised. 
The conditions of naval warfare have so changed, and are so changing from day to 
day, that nothing but actual experience could justify any confident prediction as 
to how a thoroughly effective protection can be given by any fleet to a commerce 
whose sea-going steam tonnage is double that of the rest of the world. 


In the revision and preparation of our present Estimates we have made 
| eer for all immediate requirements, and we have not hesitated in every 
irection to cut off extraneous and questionable expenditure. But new wants 
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may more than counterbalance future economies, and it would, therefore, not be 
safe in our judgment to attempt hereafter to place at a lower total than the 
ag te sums to be spent this year upon naval objects, the future annual 
expenditure of the Navy. 


GEORGE HAMILTON. 
28th February, 1888. 











APPENDIX. 


Having most fully examined and considered the design and the provision 
made for ensuring the safety of the “‘ Wasp” as a sea-going vessel, we are most 
distinctly of opinion that the utmost care was taken to provide in every respect 
for the safety of the ‘‘ Wasp,” against all contingencies which could be humanly 
foreseen, with regard to seaworthiness, and that she was, in all such respects 
far superior to any gunboat which has been built for the Naval Service. 


(Signed) A.W. A. HOOD. 
A. H. HOSKINS. 
W. GRAHAM. 
CHARLES BERESFORD 


13th Dee., 1887. 
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SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF THE 
ADMIRALTY.—RESOLUTION. 


Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.), in rising to call at- 
tention to the system of administration 
at the Admiralty, and to move, ‘‘ That 
the allocation of authority requires entire 
reform,’’ said, he would feel grateful to 
the House if it would allow him to make 
a few remarks connected with his re- 
signation as a Member of the Board of 
Admiralty; and also to make a few 
comments on the speech of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton), made outside the House, re- 
lative to some observations he had made 
to his constituents on that resignation. 
He trusted that nothing he would say 
would be construed into an attack, covert 
or open, on the Government, or upon 
his late Colleagues. Neither did he 
wish it to be thought that he was im- 
pugning the administration or capacity 
of those Gentlemen who preceded the 
Board in Office; but he intended, to the 
best of his ability, to attack the system 
under which they worked with all the 
vigour and energy at his command. It 
was generally believed that his resigna- 
tion was based on a question of £900. 
That was only in part true. What he 
really resigned on was the question of 
system which existed at the Admiralty 
—the question of system which allowed 
that reduction of salaries of the Intelli- 
gence Department of the Admiralty to 
be made in the manner it was made. 
The first day he sat on the Board of Ad- 
miralty he asked the First Lord whether, 
if he wrote any paper which he might 
consider necessary for the reform of any 
question connected with the Royal Navy, 
he would ever exercise the power which 
he possessed of not allowing that paper 
to be criticized by his Colleagues? The 
First Lord of the Admiralty said that 
he did not think that very likely, as he 
himself had instituted the right of pro- 
test. He(Lord Charles Beresford) also 
said, that as long as he sat at the Board, 


where there were men of so much greater | 


experience, far higher in seniority, and 


far higher in rank than himself, he | 
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treated them outside the Board with that 
courtesy and respect which that higher 
rank called for, but that on the Board 
he intended to have his say level with 
everybody else. He had also spoken 
publicly on this question of the right of 
the First Lord. When he was in Office 
he spoke in the country on it, and attri- 
buted to that right the inefficiency and 
unpreparedness of the Navy. Even in 
March last year in this House he again 
referred to the question of that right, 
and objected to it. He mentioned this 
in order to show that he did not resign 
in a hurry. In public he had stated 
that there was no ‘‘ shred of a system of 
any sort for organization for war before 
the present Board was in Office.” He 
intended to substantiate that statement. 
In doing so, he would refer to the re- 
corded opinion of the First Lord himself, 
as stated in his Memorandum of last 
year— 


“ Although many of the component and com- 
plementary parts of the Navy are in themselves 
satisfactory, it has long been felt by naval men 
of experience and foresight that, in the event 
of war, unless an improved system of co-opera- 
tion and preparation were devised, the nation 
would not obtain, in the earlier stages of such 
a contest, the full advantage of its great naval 
resources. This opinion was confirmed by the 
experience of 1885. Confidential reports of 
what then occurred proved that our power of 
naval mobilization was most defective. A rapid 
concentration of strength, and an immediate 
and effective use of the force thus brought to- 
gether, have in recent years decided within a 
few weeks of the outbreak of war the ultimate 
issue of that war All well-organized 
Military Powers have derived infinite advan- 
tages from a properly-constituted Intelligence 
Department ; but the need, as I have shown, 
for such an organization, is greater for naval 
than military purposes. ‘This country has the 
largest fleet afloat, yet hitherto it had no central 
organization by which that fleet could be tho- 
roughly utilized in emergency.” 


In his Statement he had stated that there 
was no scheme of organization for war in 
the Admiralty. There was a paper on 
mobilization, but it had never been sent 
to the Commanders-in-Chief; it had 
never been tried or thought ott in order 
tosee how it would act. The First Lord 
referred to the subject again in his 
recent Memorandum, where he stated 
that— 


“ New arrangements have been tried, experi- 
mentally at Portsmouth, and the Commander- 
in-Chief, in reporting the result, said—‘ The 
officers of the various depdt ships have taken 
a great interest in carrying out the details of 
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the scheme, and with a very satisfactory re- 
eult. . . . It must be remembered that in this 
instance the officers of the depét ships have 
taken a strong personal interest in the scheme, 
being aware that it is novel and on its trial.” 

In his speech the First Lord said that, 
as far as the present Board was con- 
cerned, the other subjects connected with 
organization for war were scattered and 
distributed among the various branches 
of the office. He challenged his noble 
Friend to produce any plan of campaign 
for home or abroad, any plan for coaling 
the fleet, any plan for the protection of 
the mercantile marine, or any organiza- 
tion for war whatever except that paper 
on mobilization which he described as 
being most defective. He could quite 
believe that the clerks in the Department 
told the First Lord that such plans 
existed ; but he knew, at all events, that 
they did not exist, because he had tried, 
as much as possible, to find them before 
he wrote his Memorandum in 1886, just 
after joining the Board. The question of 
salaries was supposed by many persons 
to be the immediate cause of his resig- 
nation. After the question was all 
settled last May he noticed in the papers 
which were marked to every Member of 
the Board, a letter from the Treasury to 
the Admiralty relating to the Intelligence 
Department salaries. He observed that 
those papers were not marked to three 
seamen who were on the original Com- 
mittee appointed to find out and settle 
what the duties and the salaries of the 
new Department were to be. He called 
attention to the matter by a minute. 
Knowing what the finding of that Com- 
mittee was, he wrote on the outside of 
the sheet a statement to the effect that, 
with great respect to the First Lord, if 
anything was done to affect the efficiency 
of this Department he should resign his 
position on the Board. His reason for 
taking this step was that, first of all, 
he was anxious to see nothing done 
which should at all hamper a Depart- 
ment on which, he believed, the safety 
of the country depended ; and, secondly, 
he was quite satisfied that he was right 
in doing this, because the four Naval 
Lords were unanimous on the point, as 
well as the Permanent Secretary to the 
Admiralty. The Committee stated that 
they were unanimous in making the 
foregoing recommendations, and also in 
strongly urging the absolute necessity, 
in the interests of the country, of the 
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appointment of the staff proposed at 
once, in order that the much-needed plan 
of organization in preparation for war 
may be prepared with the least possible 
delay. The Committee also recommended 
the provision of £900, in order that the 
Naval Intelligence Department might 
begin work at once. This recommenda- 
tion was signed by Sir A. Hood, Sir A. 
Hoskins, Sir W. Graham, Lord Charles 
Beresford, and Mr. Macgregor. Nothing 
could have been stronger than the re- 
commendations of this document. He 
did not deny that it was possible his 
noble Friend might have had some con- 
versation with those Sea Lords. He 
himself had had conversations with 
them, and they said that they were not 
at all sure that the salaries were not too 
high. He sent for the papers again, 
and called attention to the fact that 
there was some kind of doubt. One of 
the best officers belonging to the Depart- 
ment sent in his resignation after the 
Department had been made inferior to 
other Departments by the reduction of 
salaries. 

Tue FIRST LORD or true ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamirron) 
(Middlesex, Ealing): That was not the 
ground of his resignation. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD said, 
he was aware that the officer in question 
sent in his resignation on the ground of 
ill-health ; but that officer had told him 
that his resignation was due to the cause 
previously stated, and he was prepared 
to give evidence to that effect if a Royal 
Commission was granted to inquire into 
the administration of the Navy. This 
was in May. In November he again 
noticed some correspondence, and again 
called attention to the fact on the outside 
of the sheet that the Naval Lords were 
unanimous as far as he knew. Matters 
went on in this unsatisfactory state, 
until at last his noble Friend closed the 
correspondence, though he knew that 
he would lose a Colleague, and though 
he saw that four Naval Lords were 
unanimous. He tried to re-open the 
question ; but that was refused, and the 
only thing left to him was to carry out 
what he had put on Paper. That 
might be a minor point; but he said 
that it showed the system. The First 
Lord then ordered a letter to be sent to 
the Treasury, saying — ‘‘My Lords 
agree to the reduction of the salaries ;” 
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but what ible responsibility had the 
Board of Admiralty. in that matter ? 
That was the method that was employed 
in far greater matters than that of the 
reduction of the salaries of the Intelli- 
gence Department. He confessed that 
that was the first time since he went to 
the Admiralty that his noble Friend the 
First Lord ever so used that power 
which he undoubtedly possessed. He 
had said the other day that there was 
no such thing as Treasury or Par- 
liamentary control, and he maintained 
that there was not. He could not 
help thinking that if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had seen the evidence 
of the four seamen and had seen the 
First Lord before he changed his opi- 


nion, he would have agreed to what he | 


(Lord Charles Beresford )held out for in 
regard to the salaries of the Intelligence 
Department. The salaries were only 
pro tem., and he only asked that they 
should be kept on pro tem. until the 
whole of the Admiralty wasre-organized, 
in order that the Intelligence Depart- 
ment might not be made inferior to the 
other Departments of the Admiralty. 
The salaries might possibly have been 


too high ; but it was wrong to treat the | 


Intelligence Department as inferior to 
the other Departments. The Treasury 
could only exercise control on the occa- 
sion of new appointments or the re- 
organization of old. But since they had 
reduced the salaries of the Intelligence 
Department the Treasury had granted 
to other appointments higher salaries. 
The Treasury could only go by what 
was an officer’s rank and position. 
There were two officers of the Intelli- 
gence Department with the rank of post 
captain; they were both assistants to 
the head of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment. After their salaries were reduced 
to £700 a-year there were two other 
officers, also of the rank of post cap- 
tains, and assistants to the heads of 
other Departments, who were appointed ; 
but they got an increase of pay, and 
higher pay than that of the two officers 
whose pay he contended should not 
have been reduced, for one received 
£750 and the other £950. It was per- 
fectly clear that one of those officers 
was worth £10,000 a-year, or anything 
they liked to pay him; but he wanted 
to know on what principle the Treasury 
had acted in those cases so differently ? 


Lord Charles Beresford 
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of the Admiralty. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty had 
said that every officer had undoubtedly 
the clearest intimation that his salary 
might be reduced. Such a notification 
as that depended entirely on the pre- 
cise words used. The notification that 
the appointment was subject to possible 
future modification as to salary, and 
that a further communication would be 
made before the 3lst of March next as 
to the tenure and terms of the office, 
would hardly lead any hon. Member to 
expect that 10 to 28 per cent would be 
the sort of reduction which had been 
made in those officers’ salaries. The 
onlyfnotification they got was a notice 
from a banker telling them that they had 
to refund certain moneys. That was a 
pretty way of having business done. 
He thought that that one thing alone, 
feeling keenly about it as he did, would 
have justified his resigning, and-since 
his resignation he observed that one of 
those marine officers had been given 
back £100 of the reduced pay. He 
would now refer to his noble Friend’s 
Memorandum. As far as the Memo- 
randum went, it was impossible that 
anything would be more clear, more 
—— more able, or could give the 

avy more satisfaction. It was an im- 
mense step in the right direction, and 
he hoped that his noble Friend, after he 
had heard hisspeech, would make another 


| advance in the same direction and go a 


great deal further. There were most 
important naval innovations in that Me- 
morandum. He noticed that there was 
a document with his hon. Friend the 
Secretary of the Admiralty’s name at- 
tached toit. It was a real step in the 
direction of reform, to make a man re- 
sponsible to Parliament by putting his 
name at the bottom of a document of 
that kind. He would next advert to the 
document relative to the seaworthiness 
of the Wasp. 1t was on lines such as 
that that he and a great number of 
naval officers wanted to see the opinions 
of experts presented to Parliament. 
Those who were responsible -for dif- 
ferent Departments of the Admiralty 
ought to put their names down, as the 
Secretary to the Admiralty had done, 
and as the four seamen had done in 
regard to the Wasp. Then if anybody 


| had done anything that was wrong he 


could be held practically responsible for 
it, which was not the case now. In his 
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pee explanatory statement on the 
Hstimates the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty said— 

“In an Imperial Service of the importance 
of the Navy, which has to maintain establish- 
ments not merely for current requirements but 
to meet possible national emergencies, there 
must of necessity be a large expenditure due to 
the special circumstances of a national estab- 
lishment, and which cannot equitably be 
charged to the work performed thereat.”’ 


Now, the national emergencies there 
referred to depended of course on the 
policy of the Oabinet. No expert 
wanted to interfere with the policy of the 
Cabinet ; but the policy of the Cabinet 
might run them into one of those na- 
tional emergencies within 24 hours, but 
you could not build a first class fighting 
ship under three years, and that might 
put them in the position of having to 
call upon the Fleet. They would be 
anxious as long as they did not know 
accurately what position their Fleet 
might have to be in; that was to say, 
were they perfectly prepared for one of 
those occasions of national emergency ? 
That was very much the line of debate 
which they took the other night when 
they asked to know how they stood. The 
seamen of the Fleet might be called 
upon to carry out some duty in such 
an emergency, and they knew per- 
fectly well that under certain conditions 
they would not be prepared to do what 
was expected of them by the country. 
With regard to the Wasp, the First 
Lord knew perfectly well that if he 
merely said that the Masp was all 
right, his statement would be worthless; 
but the object of his Memorandum was 
to re-assure Parliament and the country 
and those officers and men who had to 
go to sea in sister ships, and therefore 
he got the four seamen’s names to the 
document. He wanted to bring the 
same system as that which was ex- 
emplified in the statement about the 
Wasp right through the entire admini- 
stration of the Admiralty, and through 
every Department which was supposed 
to be responsible, but which now was 
not really so. When all things went 
well under the present system the 
First Lord of the Admiralty spoke 
for the whole Navy and for every 
detail; but directly anything went 
wrong the responsibility was thrown on 
the seamen. All the information con- 


tained in his nob'e Friend’s memo- 
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randum was derived, not from his noble 
Friend himself, because he knew nothing 
about it—how could he know? He 
knew a great deal, no doubt; but how 
could he know all the information that 
he put in his Memorandum, and that he 
was supposed to be responsible for? 
Tt was all given by somebody else—by 
the heads of departments, But he 
found fault with the present system be- 
cause there was no real responsibility 
thrown on those who gave the First 
Lord that information; each of them 
could say or withhold just as much as 
he liked. How often had they seen 
Ministers responsible for the Navy get 
up and make a statement that the 
Tees was all right, and prepared to do 
any duty that might be required of it, 
thus painting everything in the most 
glowing colours, and yet within two 
years afterwards, because the silent 
members of the Board had not been 
allowed to show the country what were 
the real facts, everything was suddenly 
found to be all wrong, and scare and 
panic immediately followed? And what 
was the result? Scares and panic and 
the most wicked and scandalous waste. 
On page 22 of the First Lord’s Memo- 
randum the Noble Lord said— 

‘«The experience gained since last year, and 
the opportunities afforded during that time of 
making closeand minute comparison between 
the strength of the Navy of this country and 
that of foreign nations, confirms my previous 
statement that our relative superiority is un- 
doubted.’’ 


Now, that was a very good statement so 
far as it went, but there was not a sea- 
man in the Fleet who would put his 
name to it, because it might be read 
the wrong way. It represented what 
might be called the book-keeping way 
of measuring the strength of the Navy, 
simply adding up two columns of names 
in order to see whether we had more 
iron-clads than any other country. That 
was not the way to account forthe Navy 
at all; the point to be considered was— 
What had our Navy got to do as com- 
pared with other Navies? The noble 
Lord went on to say— 


“The conditions of naval warfare have 
so changed, and are so changing from day to 
day, that nothing but actual experience could 
justify any confident prediction as to how a 
thoroughly effective protection can be given by 
any Fleet to a commerce whose sea-goi 
on tonnage is double that of the rest of the 
world,” 
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No seaman would put his name to that 
either, for it was equivalent to saying 
“Wait till you have lost your all, and 
then see what you ought to have had and 
what you ought to havedone.” Again, 
he wished to say that he did not blame 
his noble Friend, but he maintained 
that the sentences quoted conveyed a 
false impression to the country. That 
was his point. The couatry must know 
that the First Lord was totally ignorant 
of technical questions. [{ Laughter, and 
cheers from the Opposition.| Well, it was 
perfectly true, and he would go further 
and say that no soldier even understood 
these questiuns—the First Lord simply 
got his information from hisexperts—and 
what he wanted to see was men’s names 
put down for what they were responsible, 
and then it would be seen whether 
the Minister was giving his own opinion 
or the opinion of his experts. He 
wanted to see the name of the re- 
sponsible head of the Department at 
the bottom of every statement affecting 
the particular Department, instead of 
being vouched by the First Lord, and 
then, if anything went wrong in that De- 
partment, he would try the man respon- 
sible by court-martial. Nothing of tie 
kind could be done now, because there 
was noresponsibility. The First Lord had 
often referred to the difference of opinion 
among experts. Just as doctors differed 
as to where a leg ought to come off, or 
architects as to the style in which a 
house ought to be built, so, no doubt, 
naval experts differed as to how the 
efficiency of the Navy ought to be in- 
creased, but all agreed that the thing 
must be done. The experts could dis- 
cuss the matter, and when they came 
together the First Lord could then use 
his power {Lord Gzorcz Hamirton: 
Hear, hear:| But it was not done in 
that way. The reduction of the salaries 
of the Intelligence Department was done 
off the First Lord’s own bat, and he 
had not, when he changed his mind, 
consulted his Board at all. He was 
not raking up these matters because he 
had resigned Office. He said and did 
the same things when in Office, and gave 
proof of his sincerity by declining to 
sign the Estimates last year. A clerk 
came to him in the office about 11 
o’clock in the morning with some docu- 
ments and a wet pen in his hand, and 
asked him to sign. He said—‘* What 
am Itosign?” ‘The Estimates,” was 
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the reply. ‘I? Certainly not;” he 
said, ‘I have not seen them. If I put 
my name to those Estimates people will 
think I have read*them, and studied 
them, and am satisfied with them; 
whereas I have neither read them nor 
studied them, and I am not at all sure 
that I should be satisfied with them.” 
And so he did not put his name to them. 
He was afterwards told that it really 
did not signify very much whether he 
signed or not; it was all right. He 
said that was a very bad way of doing 
business. With regard to the amount 
of savings set forth in the Memorandum, 
he hoped a wrong impression would not 
get abroad about them. They had been 
effected by the most excellent administra- 
tion on the part of the First Lord. The 
noble Lord had not saved the money out 
of the sums voted by Parliament last 
year, but by looking after the details of 
manufacture, dock-yard management, 
material, and so on; and he had actually 
got work and more value for the money 
voted, although he showed a saving. 
Nobody could give the First Lord too 
much credit for the way he had worked, 
but not one of the points dealt with had 
anything to do with organization for 
war—that was the great point. As the 
First Lord knew well, he had written 
several letters on the question of a war 
organization. He was much dissatisfied 
with it when at the Admiralty. He called 
attention to the subject again and again, 
and he was not at all sure whether he 
should not think it his duty (leaving out 
what was called the confidential parts of 
those letters) to take the public into his 
confidence by publishing them. He was 
glad that the Board had seen their way 
to grant some slight increase of pay to 
the lieutenants, who were the backbone 
of the services, and were splendid in- 
stances of patriotism and discipline. 
Although they had been in a hopeless 
position for years, they had never growled 
nor grumbled, but had loyally done their 
duty. He hailed with great pleasure, 
too, the loyalty of the Australian 
Colonies in coming to build and equip 
ships in order to help us quite as muc 

as themselves. To return to the question 
of war organization. The table of the 
distribution of the business of the 
Admiralty was a most curious document. 
No foreigner would believe it. What 
first drew his attention to the subject was 
that in the Estimates there was not a 
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single mention of war organization from 


top to bottom. It was not in it. It 
was nobody’s duty to look after this im- 
portant work; and, considering that war 
organization in every other country was, 
in fact, the War Office and the Admiralty 
themselves, the House could imagine 
his astonishment when he went to the 
Admiralty and found there was no kind 
of war organization on the paper at all. 
The present Controller of the Navy (Sir 
W. Graham) was.a most able man, and 
to him was mainly due the enormous re- 
forms which had been carried out in the 
Dockyards, but it was utterly impossible 
for him, though he might work all day 
and most of the night, to perform the 
work he was responsible for. That 
being so, there could not be that effi- 
ciency in the Fleet which was necessary. 
The Controller had 17 subjects to look 
after, which was more than any one man 
could attend to. He had taken the Con- 
troller first because he was responsible 
for the money. He would take next 
the First Sea Lord. He had 19 subjects. 
His position was a most serious, a most 
responsible one, but he was encumbered 
with a number—an enormous mass—of 
frivolous matters and small details which 
ought to beremoved from him altogether. 
The Second Sea Lord had 13 subjects, 
and a great deal of his work was 
frivolous. It might be done by a far 
smaller person than a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and he a distinguished Admira!. 
He had, for instance, to sign little 
pensions, which ought to be done by a 
paymaster under the Financial Secre- 
tary. Then the Junior Lord had 19 
subjects to look after. For that he 
had received £1,200 a-year, but really 
he had very little todo at all. This was 
the position he (Lord Charles Beresford) 
held; but the duties with which he was 
charged were so trivial that he had very 
little to do at all, and that was why he 


thought the other Naval Lords, who | 


were enormously overworked, ought to 
have his salary of £1,000 a-year divided 
between them. To show how the other 
three Naval Lords were overworked, he 
need only mention that although in 
March last the Director of the Naval 
Intelligence Department brought for- 
ward a most important paper relative 
to the organization of our Fleet in the 
Mediterranean waters, the matter had 
not yet been touched atall. The onl 
reagon for that was overwork and bad 
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distribution of business. It wasall very 
well to say as to some matters which 
had been delayed, as, for instance, War 
Organization, “ Oh, it is all in the First 
Sea Lord’s head.” Why, if he had a 
head as big as a line of battle ship he 
could not hold it all. Then others said 
that they should wait to see what the 
enemy was going to do, but that would 
not answer in these days of steam. 
Therefore their system ought to be per- 
fect in every detail. Their Channel 
Fleet, their Mediterranean Fleet, ought 
to be so organized—at least the Channel 
Fleet should be so organized—that they 
could concentrate without delay at Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth or wherever it was 
desired. Until that was done it was idle 
to say that the plan of campaign or the 
organization was complete in somebody’s 
head. He held that the present distri- 
bution of business was utterly unsuited 
to the modern requirements of the day. 
He should like—he should be groatly 
interested—to see Sir W. Graham pro- 
duce one day’s papers that he had to 
settle. He should also before the Royal 
Commission be interested in seeing what 
his Friend and very cordial Colleague 
Sir A. Hoskins would say if asked what 
would he have done in 1885 if the Fleet 
he was to have commanded had been 
ordered to assemble in the Downs and 
to go to the Baltic. He would, no doubt, 
tell them that they could not have 
left the Downs, because there was no 
organization—no coals, no ammunition, 
no gunboats, no torpedo-boats, or any- 
thing else necessary to enable them 
to fight. They would find at the end 
of the Estimates a list of the various De- 
partments, and in each of these Depart- 
ments they had what was only common 
sense, so many clerks and so many of a 
professional staff. But when they came 
to the office of the Administration of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, which 
settled everything and determined the 
whole management of the Navy, they 
would find nothing of the sort. The 
only assistants there were clerks. Surely 
that was absurd. Surely they needed 
professional assistance there. No Go- 
vernment in the world could go on on 
such a system as this. He was not 
saying anything against the clerks 
individually ; but they were in a wrong 
position. Why in the name of com- 
mon sense should they not give the 
Lords of the Admiralty competent meg 
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to carry out the management of the Ser- 
vice? If they had competent men— 
naval officers—they would come there 
for a short time. [Lord Gsorce 
Hamitton: Hear, hear!] His noble 
Friend cheered that. That was so. It 
would enable them to carry on their 
work in a business-like style. There 
were 19 clerks with salaries of from 
£500 to £1,000 a-year. He said that 
was an enormous salary, and he said, 
further, that when the Royal Commis- 
sion examined the salaries, and compared 
the salaries with the knowledge of the 
subjects they had to deal with and their 
responsibility, the comparison would be 
ruinous to the system. Let them have 
someone who knew how to give orders, 
and how fleets should be managed. The 
wonderful thing was how the Admiralty 
had gone on. He believed it was ac- 
counted for by the fact that so many 
able men had done their level best in 
spite of the system. If there had been 
a real test—the test of war-—they would 
have broken down, and the country 
would have suffered disaster. He was 
afraid he was detaining the House. 
Then there was a question about signals 
at sea, and one clerk had to go into a 
naval Lord’s room to ask what it all 
meant. A ship was lost south of the 
Line, and one of the men-of-war had been 
ordered to look after refugees on a certain 
island. There happened at that time to 
be another ship coming home, and one 
of the clerks suggested that this ship also 
should join in the search. According 
to the chart the island was only three or 
four inches out of the way of the latter 
ship. But the ship would have been 
taken 4,000 miles out of her course. He 
was not saying a word against these 
gentlemen, who were zealous public 
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Department. The head of the Intelli- 
gence Department should be an Admiral. 
Thirdly, an alteration was uired in 
the appointment of Sea Lords. The Con- 
troller should be there for five years and 
the others only for three years, and each 
year one should retire, quite irrespec- 
tively of Party considerations. The pre- 
sent system upset everything. Besides, 
by this arrangement fresh blood would 
always be pouring into the Admi- 
ralty—men straight from sea, who 
knew what they were talking about. 
They were all good men there at present, 
but under the system there might be 
men in command who knew nothing 
of modern requirements, and might 
never have even been in a torpedo 
boat. Fourthly, the secretarial depart- 
ment ought to be re-constructed en- 
tirely, in which there should be found 
commanders, lieutenants, or paymasters 
capable of understanding the orders 
they might have to frame for the Fleet. 
These also should only stay for three 
years and have permanent clerks under 
them. The result of this would not 
be to give more power to the experts, 
but to distribute responsibility and 
strengthen the hands of the First 
Lord. There was no real responsibility 
now. These reforms were connected 
with business, but other arrangements 
were wanted as soon as possible for war 
organization. There should be an 
amendment in the system of training 
seamen, and there should be a sea-going 
gunnery ship. Some reforms were no 
doubt being effected, but they would 
probably take years to complete under 
the present system. Changes, too, were 
needed in the non-combatant service, 
and in the signal department, which 
should be given a warrant rank. Greater 





servants; the fault was that of the system. | latitude should also be given to Comman- 
As long as they kept their system as it | ders-in-Chief, both at home and abroad; 
was, they would have the Navy ae in- | and a new system of signalling between 
efficient as they (the seamen) told them it | the Navy and the mercantile marine, so 
was. Having found all these faults, he | that vessels might change their route in 
would make a few practical suggestions. | time of war. At present we were liable, 
A reform was wanted in the relations| in case of war, to lose hundreds and 
subsisting between the Navy and the | thousands of tons of shipping because 
Mercantile Marine. He would also like | this was not carried out. One Com- 
it to be impossible for the First Lord to | mander-in-Chief had written to him that 
rule the Navy without consulting the ho had to devise his own plan of cam- 
Board at all. It was quite possible now | paign, and had received no information 
—though except on one occasion his | as to the assistance he might expect or 
noble Friend had never done so. Next, | as to his coal supplies. To a certain 
a total redistribution of business was | extent, no doubt, the system of war 
wanted, especially in the Controller’s | organization was improving, but that 
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improvement was not going on half fast 
enough, and could not until the present 
Admiralty system was reformed. They 
must reform from the top, not from the 
bottom. Fifthly, coast defence ought to 
bethoroughly organized, and the second- 
class reserve men should be organized on 
the same lines as lifeboat crews at pre- 
sent were. Sixthly, arrangements should 
be made as tocoaling atsea. Seventhly, 
there ought to be means of adding to the 
Admiralty ir time of war. It was 
utterly impossible that with the present 
system the Admiralty could do what it 
would have to doin time of war. Fur- 
ther, the shipbuilding policy should de- 
pend on the necessities of defence with- 
out regard to Party or a popular Budget. 
The First Lord in one of his speeches 
had under-rated the value of the Intelli- 
gence Department; but his noble Friend, 
he maintained, was quite incapable of 
knowing the value of that department 
for organization for war. How should 
he? Why, even some of the officers of 
the Service could not always see what 
was necessary to win an action. How, 
then, should the First Lord know the 
value of such a department? In fact, 
the Intelligence Department ought to be 
the brains of the whole Service, and the 
best men ought to bein it. His noble 
Friend had said, that if there were any 
agitation or excitement it would be the 
sailors who would be turned out of the 
Admiralty and not the civilians; that 
was not a wise threat, or one likely to 
be carried out. There wasa good deal 
of anxiety both in this country and the 
colonies as to the administration and 
efficiency of the Navy. What the coun- 
try wanted was practical suggestions 
from the experts as to the organization 
of the Navy —men who knew what 
they were talking about. He had been 
asked why his colleagues did not resign 
with him. One reason was that they 
did not write M.P. after their names. 
The only way to get reform was by 
moving that House. His colleagues 
and naval men might write to Zhe Times, 
or have their grumble in ‘“ Rule Bri- 
tannia” after dinner speeches, and this 
they did sometimes because they were 
proud of the service; but that was not 
the same thing as addressing the House 
of Commons. For the first time an 


estimate had been produced which did 
give clear Parliamentary eontrol over 
shipbuilding and manufacture, but it had 
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nothing to do with the efficiency of the 
Fleet, and of that Parliament had no 
guarantee of any sort but what the First 
Lord of the Admiralty chose to tell them. 
He had said nothing in his speech which 
need provoke a scare. He had not asked 
for any extravagant outlay. All he had 
asked was that the administration of the 
Admiralty should be conducted on busi- 
ness principles. He had only asked for 
good organization and sound business 
principles. A squadron on a foreign 
station was more important to this coun- 
try than an Army Oorps was to Germany, 
because an Army Corps might be re- 
placed, whereas if we lost a squadron 
we could not replace it until it was 
too late, and had lost our mercantile 
interests on that station. He might 
observe that many of the papers which 
he wrote at the Admiralty calling atten- 
tion principally to this question of war 
organization, were agreed to by his Col- 
leagues, but nothing was done. With 
regard to his resignation, he felt genuine 
regret at leaving his Colleagues, especi- 
ally his chief, who was an old personal 
friend of his. He felt, however, that 
all the trouble oceasioned by his resigna- 
tion would have served some useful pur- 
pose if, after hearing his statement, the 
House consented to the appointment of 
a special Royal Commission to investigate 
the matter he now complained of, and 
determine whether he was right or 
wrong. In conclusion, he begged to move 
the Motion which stood in his name. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble and gal- 
lant Gentleman should add at the end 
of his Resolution some such words as 
‘In the administrative system of the 
Admiralty.” 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD said, 
he was quite ready to make the addition 
suggested. 

Apmirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) said, he rose for the 
purpose of seconding the Motion, and 
in doing so he wished to repudiate any 
desire of making a personal attack upon 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton), or 
on any of the Members, or of the Board 
of Admiralty of which the noble Lord 
was the head. He did this more par- 
ticularly because he know that it was 
said, even within the walls of that 
House, that this was an attack on the 

art of his noble and gallant Friend the 
ember for East Marylebone (Lord 
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Charles Beresford) against his late Chief 
and his late Colleagues, and that it was 
part of a scheme for discrediting their 
administration. So far from that being 
the case, he begged to say, on his own 
behalf, and he believed he might say on 
behalf of the Service generally, that 
the noble Lord and his present Col- 
leagues had done great things for 
the Navy, although he did not think that 
they had always done so either with 
that deliberation or that consideration 
for others which they might have shown. 
He wished to show the Houee that it 
was impossible to govern the Navy under 
the present system, and that it had 
never been done properly, and that 
though the responsibility ought to rest 
with the First Lord—and was always 
supposed to have so rested—unfortun- 
ately, whenever a serious difficulty oc- 
curred, the First Lord showed no anxiety 
to take it upon himself. What he wanted 
to see was that the responsibility 
of the First Lord should not be a myth, 
but that it should be given in such a 
way that it would be impossible to 
escape it by those who ought to answer 
for the condition of the Fleet. The 
noble and gallant Lord had spoken of 
the Intelligence Department, and if the 
Admiralty had had the most remote 
conception of what that Department 
ought to be—and what it must be be- 
fore long—there would not have been 
a quarrel over such a paltry matter as 
the pay of the Department. The Intel- 
ligence Department was copied from 
Germany, but it was a bad copy. As 
one small example of the wonderful 
system which he condemned, he would 
remind the House that none of the 
authorities could agree as to when in- 
telligence was first shown at the Admi- 
ralty. We were told by some gallant 
officers that it had been in existence for 
25 years. On the other hand, they 
were told by no less an officer than Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby in Zhe Times, that it did 
not exist to any appreciable extent when, 
years after that, he wished to know, at 
the time the country was expected to go 
to war, about the coaling resources of 
the country we were about to go to war 
with. That gallant officer was unable 
to get any information from the Admi- 
ralty, and he had to go to the War 
Office in order to obtain the information 
he required. It would surprise the 
House to learn what had occurred at the 
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time the right hon. Gentleman the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer Mir. 
Goschen) was at the head of the Admi- 
ralty. It was found that there were no 
means of communicating by telegraph 
with any of our Admirals in command 
at foreign stations, because the private 
code books were only supplied to those 
officers who had the least need of them 
—namely, the Admirals in command of 
the home ports. The Commander-in- 
Chief in North America had found that 
he had no means of communicating 
privately with the Governor General of 
Canada. Sir Geoffrey Hornby strongly 
urged that the Intelligence Department 
should not becramped in its first starting; 
but this was exactly what had been 
done, for though the scheme of salaries 
provided for an Admiral at the head of 
the Department, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would never agree to the 
increased amount when the First Lord 
admitted that a Captain was enough. 
He (Admiral Mayne) wished to show 
the House that the Admiralty had never 
been efficient, and that it had at no time 
satisfied the requirements of the country 
or of the Navy. When the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty talked 
of his taking responsibility, it was not an 
original notion. The noble Lord was 
not the first individual who had talked 
of the responsibility of the First Lord. 
Before the Special Committee of 1861 
Sir James Graham claimed that he was 
responsible for all that went on at the 
Admiralty, and Sir Francis Baring, when 
asked if he agreed with Sir James 
Graham, said that he did. The Duke of 
Somerset being pressed to say whether 
he was responsible for such a detail as 
the selection of ships for reliefs of 
foreign stations,-replied that he was. 
In the first instance, he said that the 
responsibility rested with him and 
the First Sea Lord, but that if he 
chose to interfere, it rested with the 
First Lord. That was the view which 
had been held by First Lords for a long 
time, and it was made more “prominent 
by an Order in Council when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) was at the 
head of the Admiralty. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he begged the hon. and gallant 
Member’s pardon. What he did was 
precisely the reverse. He made the 
First Sea Lord responsible, 
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Apmirat MAYNE said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman, by an Order in Council, 
made the responsibility of the First Lord 
more definite and prominent. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, the special 
object of the Order in Council was to 
make each Naval Lord, and especially 
the First Sea Lord, responsible, instead 
of treating the Naval Lords as a small 
Committee. 


Apmrrat MAYNE said, his opinion 
and that of the right hon. Gentleman 
differed altogether as to the effect of 
that Order in Council. Although full 
responsibility was claimed in that House 
by the First Lord, in the event of 
disaster the blame was always allowed 
to rest elsewhere. He had no wish to 
go too far back, but the same system 
had been going on for more than 200 
years, and he recollected no instance 
in which the First Lord had claimed 
the responsibility where there was any 
realdanger. When Admiral Byng was 
tried at Plymouth, did the First Lord 
come forward and say that he was re- 
sponsible for sending out that officer to 
relieve Minorca with 10 under-manned 
battle ships to stop a landing by the 
French in Minorea which had taken 
place before he could get there, under 
cover of 12 battle ships and a number of 
frigates? On the eontrary, he allowed 
Admiral Byng to be tried. Why did not 
the First Lord say—‘‘ I was responsible, 
entirely responsible, for all that oc- 
curred,” and save that unfortunate 
officer, whose gallantry was undeniable, 
from an unjust sentence? Then, in Nel- 
son’s time was the Admiralty satisfac- 
tory? He would not quote from the 
more fiery spirits then afloat, but from 
the courageous and noble but long 
suffering Collingwood. What was it 
that that gallant officer said ? He wrote, 
after Trafalgar— 

“T never hear from England. The Admi- 
ralty seem to have so much business in other 
quarters that they cannot attend to me. If 
they could send me a few more shipsI should 
not care, but I am very much pinched for force 
to spread over the extensive seas which I have 


to range. Nothing could have been more 
neglectful than the Admiralty had been.” 


Jumping over the next 50 years he came 
to the Crimean war, circumstances at- 
tending which were in the memory of 
many hon. Members. It was evident that 
even then the Admiralty did not satisfy 
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the country or the Service. Sir James 
Graham was First Lord, and before the 
1861 Committee claimed full respon- 
sibility and supremacy at the Admiralty; 
but when Admiral Sir Charles Napier 
came home from the Baltic, did Sir 
James Graham take the blame upon 
his own shoulders for the failure—as the 
country thought it—of that expedition ? 
Did he say—‘‘ I did not give Sir Charles 
Napier a single gunboat which was able 
to get within several miles of the forts 
which he is blamed for not taking?” 
It was not until 1855 that 150 gunboats 
were commenced, and they were com- 
pleted just in time to take part in the 

eat Naval Review which followed the 

eclaration of Peace in 1856, not having 
fired a single shot in anger. Did the 
First Lord then say—‘‘I am respon- 
sible?’’ No; heallowed the responsibility 
to fall on the Commander-in-Chief. 
Knowledge of such facts made the Ser- 
vice anxious to get vessels of the right 
quality and in the right quantity, be- 
cause they knew that the blame would 
always fall upon the naval officers in 
command. he present system of 
managing our Navy which had gone 
on for so long a time was utterly rotten, 
and he hoped that the result of the 
Royal Commission would be to tear it up 
by the roots and to found a new one in 
its place. He felt strongly the neces- 
sity for inquiry into the system which 
he so condemned by a Royal Commis- 
sion, and if he did not follow the noble 
and gallant Lord in submitting a scheme, 
it was not because he had not got one, 
but because he thought the time of the 
House of Commons should not be 
occupied in discussing details. He was 
not vain enough to think that his silence 
might not be improved by a Committee 
or a Royal Commission ; but he thought 
it had been pointed out by the noble and 
gallant Lord who had already addressed 
the House that an entirely new system 
was required. He had referred to what 
had occurred in 1854. At a later period 
a Committee sat in 1861. The Mem- 
bers of the Board of Admiralty were 
divided among themselves as to their 
respective duties and responsibilities, 
and there was no kind of continuity in 
the policy of the Board. Admiral Sir 
George Seymour was asked whether 
and to what extent he considered him- 
self responsible for the advice he gave, 
and his answer was— 
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‘*T do not consider myself in the least liable 
to be told to walk out of the Admiralty by the 
First Lord. I do not consider myself Lord 
Addington’s nominee. I can never consider it 
depends on the First Lord to remove me.” 


He was asked— 


“Do you consider that there really was, in 
point of fact, a supremacy of the First Lord ?’’ 


And he replied— 


‘His position as a Cabinet Minister gave 
him a weight which one in that position should 
have; but I do not admit his being supreme.” 


Sir John Pakington, speaking of him- 
self as First Lord, said— 

**T never did feel on the Admiralty that I 
had cither the knowledge or the control or the 
responsibility which I think the Minister who 
is at the head of so great a Department ought 
to have,”’ 


He added— 


“It was hardly possible to regard the First 
Lord as being supreme among his Colleagues, 
and,” he said, “ he considered it a very awkward 
and difficult arrangement for the First Lord to 
assume a responsibility.” 


With these differences it was not a 
matter of surprise that the right hon. 
Gertleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh when he came into Office, having 
read these conflicting opinions, should 
have said—“ The best thing I could do 
is to make the matter clear.” But, then, 
what happened? One of the first things 
that occurred was the appointment of a 
Controller of the Navy, and that} was 
another of the many instances of want 
of continuity at the Admiralty. The 
unfortunate Captain went down; but 
when that ship sunk did the First Lord 
of the Admiralty take the responsibility 
upon his own shoulders of the loss of 
that vessel ? No; neither the First Lord, 
nor the First Sea Lord, nor the Second 
Sea Lord, took the responsibility ; but 
the First Lord wrote a Minute relating 
to the loss of the Captain in November, 
1870, which seriously affected the reputa- 
tion of Sir Spencer Robinson, the Con- 
troller of the Navy. The Select Com- 
mittee on the Board of Admiralty in 
1871 renorted that— 


‘* The combination of the two Offices of Lord 
Commissioner of the Admiralty and Controller 
laced him in an anomalous position, since 
e was at once a member of the Board and also 
serving under the Board. This arrangement 
has not been altogether successful.’’ 


The Minute of the right hon. Member 
for South Edinburgh in 1870 relating 
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without having been seen by the First 
Sea Lord or Sir Spencer Robinson. He 
called attention to the existence of this 
beautiful system which enabled the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to publish 
a Minute without having first shown it 
to the officer concerned or to the First 
Sea Lord, who were his primary Ad- 
visers, or, to speak more properly, his 
Colleagues. The Committee went on to 
remark in their Report— 

‘Such a proceeding is quite unprecedented ; 
but it showed the great difficulty of exactly 
fixing the responsibility.” 

No doubi it did; but the same difficulty 
existed now as it did then. 

Mr. CHILDERS: What is the date 
of that Committee ? 

Apmrrat MAYNE said, he was re- 
ferring to the Report of the Committee 
of 1871 on the Board of Admiralty, 
which states that on the 30th of No- 
vember, 1870, ‘‘ Mr. Childers wrote a 
Minuto relating to the loss of the Cap- 
tain.” 

Mr. CHILDERS: What was the 
nature of the Committee? I have read 
no Report of a Committee containing 
those words. 

Apmrrat MAYNE said, it was nota 
Departmental, but a Select Committee. 

Mr. CHILDERS: A Select Commit- 
tee of which House, and upon what ? 

Apmirat MAYNE said, he could not 
state at that moment from memory; 
but it was a Committee known as the 
Select Committee of 1871, and he should 
be happy to show the Report to the 
right hon. Gentleman privately. He 
was quite certain as to his quotations, 
although he might not be strictly accu- 
rate as to the date. The Report went 
on to say— 


“The First Lord being himself nominally 
responsible for sending the ship—the Captain— 
to sea, constituted himself a judge of the case, 
and, exempting himself from all blame, distri- 
buted censure amongst a number of persons, 
while he placed the chief weight on the Con- 
troller, who had been by a former Board espe- 
cially released from this responsibility. So, 
again, as to the responsibility of the other 
Lords. The division, matériel and personnel, 
appeared on a superficial view to be precise and 
easily understood. Almost every witness gave 
his opinion that the union of a seat on the 
B with the Office of Controller had been a 
mistake,’’ 


Mr. OHILDERS: No such Report 
was ever made by a Select Committec. 
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The hon. and gallant Gentleman is 
entirely mistaken. 

Apmiran MAYNE said, yet when 
that question arose respecting the 
building of a new class of frigate the 
First Sea Lord said he considered this 
a question for himself rather than for 
the Lord of the Admiralty who was 
Oontroller of the Admiralty, and that 
the fancies of the Controller need not 
be considered. That showed again 
the utterly mixed condition into which 
the Board of Admiralty had got as to 
responsibility. He had spoken of the 
appointment of the Controller of the 
Navy, and had stated that the appoint- 
ment gave rise to some difference of 
opinion at the Board of Admiralty it- 
self. In 1869,an Order in Council merged 
the control of the Navy into a Third 
Lord— 

“With the view of simplifying and facili- 
tating the transaction of the business of the 
Department, and more effectually controlling 
the naval expenditure.” 

But, in 1872, another Order in Council 
re-established the Controller of the Navy 
as an office ‘‘ to be held for a fixed period 
by an officer not a Member of the Board.” 
In 1882, it was considered desirable 
that the Controller should again be ap- 
pointed Naval Lord, and an additional 
Civil Lord should be appointed ‘‘ who 
‘ should possess sufficient mechanical and 
engineering knowledge, as well as ad- 
ministrative experience,” to assist the 
Controller. He mentioned these things 
to show that there had been no continuity 
whatever in the policy of the Board of 
Admiralty, although he was aware that 
the noble Lord at the head had spoken, 
at Ealing, of the continuity of the Ser- 
vice being far better than that of the 
French Naval Service. During the 30 
years following the iast Lord High 
Admiral there had been no less than 
103 changes in the Admiralty ; conse- 
quently, the experience of the Lords of 
the Admiralty had averaged something 
like half a-year each. Since 1880, there 
had been three First Lords, seven 
Financial Secretaries, and 16 Lords. 
Taking an average, they would find 
that a First Lord with an averago ex- 
perience of two years, was financially 
advised by Secretaries with an average 
of one year experience, and in other 
matters by Lords of an average experi- 
ence of six months. It was upon such 


limited experience as this that these 
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officers undertook to prepare the Navy 
Estimates, and he would ask the House, 
or any man of experience, how it was 
possible to perform the work satisfactorily 
under a system like that? The noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had himself condemned the system—as 
would be admitted by the House when 
he reminded them of the answer which 
the First Lord gave last year to the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) when he 
attacked the Admiralty. The First Lord 
on that occasion admitted that the 
whole system had been bad from begin- 
ning to end, until he came into Office 
with a Board against which he (Admiral 
Mayne) had nothing tosay. He would, 
however, remind the House that if it had 
not been for this wonderfully able Board, 
with the business experience of which 
they had heard so much of the Financial 
Secretary; if it had not been for the 
Heaven-born administration of the First 
Sea Lord, and the great mastery of details 
possessed by the Second Lord, and the 
abilities of the recusant Lord who last 
addressed the House, the affairs of the 
Admiralty might still have remained in 
a state of chaos in which the First Lord 
stated he had found them. When the 
question was raised about the ships, they 
were told by the First Lord that the 
money had been badly spent; that the 
contracts for the ships had not been pro- 
perly looked into; that the Administra- 
tive Department had not been properly 
managed ; and that adequate details had 
not been given, and they were assured 
that for the first time in our naval history 
the details had been given. It was said 
that the Admiralty had been re-organ- 
izel; but it had been re-organized 
time after time. Every First Lord who 
came into Office immediately declared 
that he was about to re-organize it, and 
that wonderful things were to be accom- 

lished under his administration ; so it 

ad been from the first, and so it would 
be—unless the system was altered—to 
the end of the chapter. In 1861, Sir 
James Graham announced the reforms 
which were only commenced to be made 
last year. Sir James Graham, giving 
evidence before the Committee of 1861, 
said that all the details of the individual 
cost of every ship not only could be 
given to the House of Commons, but 
that the time had arrived when it was 
absolutely necessary that they should 
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be so given. That was 25 years ago, 


and yet they were told that the reforms 
were only commenced last year. They 
were among the changes which the 
noble Lord the First Lord made so 
much of, and he thought, it showed 
that a system must be utterly rotten 
which could go on for 25 years and 
yet enable the present administra- 
tion last year to take the first step in 
building ships according to the Esti- 
mates, and spending money with advan- 
tage to the State. More than that, some 
of the improvements and reforms which 
the First Lord claimed to have effected 
were entirely opposed to the opinions of 
former First Lords, and would probably 
be altered immediately if, by an unfor- 
tunate turn of the wheel of fortune, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite should again be 
placed at the head of the Department. 
The noble Lord claimed that he had 
inaugurated a system by which the Lords 
of the Admiralty were able to minute 
their objections to any particular decision 
of the Board. But when the Committee 
sat on the loss of the Ifgera, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Edinburgh was asked by Lord Lawrence 
if he approved of the system adopted 
by the Council of India. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he knew very little about 
it, whereupon Lord Lawrence explained 
it to him, and the right hon. Gentleman 
said that he took one fatal objection to 
thesystem. That objection was one for 
which the First Lord now took credit. 
Therefore the House might rest assured 
that this would be altered the moment 
the Board of Admiralty was changed, 
if the right hon. Gentleman came into 
Office again. The First Lord said that 
it was sheer nonsense to talk about 
supremacy of the permanent officials 
of the Admiralty; but in the name of 
common sense how could it be other- 
wise when the First Lord and the Finan- 
cial Secretary and the Naval Lords were 
all liable to a clean sweep whenever a 
change of Government took place, and 
were replaced by others who could not 
possibly know anything of the business 
for several months at the least. In 
the inquiry into the loss of the AMegera, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Edinburgh made this state- 
ment— 

**T said to Mr. Lushington this state of 
things ought to exist, that if the heads of the 


Office whose tenure depends upon considerations 
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of political character were removed, you and 
your owes oa ero dt — bad have ~~ a 
0 6 Dusiness u 

ntil the new heads of the Office om whet a 
their saddles.” 

How long it took to get warm in the 
saddle must, of course, re ge a good 
deal on the pace at which they went; 
but evidently until that was so the per- 
manent clerks must rule, and sometimes 
the Board again changed before they had 
had time to get warm in their saddles, 
Now, what had happened in the case of 
the present Board of Admiralty? A 
Naval Lord retired. Well, he had 
known 100 Naval Lords retire, but in 
this instance the First Lord considered 
it necessary to explain to his consti- 
tuents why the noble and gallant Lord 
who had just addressed the House left 
Office, together with the differences 
which had existed between the noble 
and gallant Lord and himself. Surely, 
this fact showed the amount of confu- 
sion which existed in the Department. 
And while the noble Lord was telling 
one thing to his constituents at Ealing, 
the hon. Gentleman the Financial Ad- 
viser of the First Lord was giving’ quite 
another version to his constituents in 
another part of the Kingdom. The noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty 
evidently did not know the position of 
the Members of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, for in the same sentence he spoke © 
of them as primary Advisers, Colleagues, 
and subordinates. The words of the 
noble Lord were— 

“The difference between the War Office and 

the Admiralty is, first,"that the naval officers 
are my Colleagues and not Assistants; they 
act as my primary and not as secondary 
Advisers.” 
Further on, he says, speaking of the 
noble and gallant Lord the Member for 
East Marylebone (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford)— 


“Tf he had succeeded in forcing me to 
reverse my decision, not a shred of the 
authority of the head of the Department would 
have remained, and a precedent would have 
been established of the most migchievous cha- 
racter, that of the First Lord yielding to his 
naval subordinate on a financial question.” 


That naval subordinate was the noble 
and gallant Lord, a Member of the Board 
of Admiralty, and the primary Adviser 
of the First Lord. Consequently, they 
were told that the First Lord had a 
primary Adviser from whom he got as 
much advice as possible, but acted upon 
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it as much or as little as he chose. It 
came to this, that so far as the position 
of primary Adviser to the First Lord 
was concerned, so long as there was an 
agreement between them, the primary 
Adviser was the First Lord’s Colleague, 
but when they differed he became his 
subordinate. In his Ealing speech the 
First Lord had nothing but praise for 
his Board; but surely if it was com- 
petent for a First Lord to praise the 
acts of the Board, it was equally so for 
him to condemn them, and there was 
nothing except'a sense of duty to pre- 
vent any other Naval Lord not a Mem- 
ber of this House from calling a meeting 
in Hyde Park in order to give his version 
of the mode in which the affairs of the 
Admiralty were conducted. The First 
Lord told the public that the present 
Controller of the Navy was so able and 
so capable that he had reduced the 
Dockyard expenditure by £200,000 ; but 
at the same time his financial Adviser 
was telling his audience at Ormskirk 
that naval officers were quite unfit to 
control large establishments. As to the 
capabilities of naval officers for such 
positions, he would remind the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
that within a few days they had been 
told by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) that he had selected a naval 
officer for the command of the largest 
gun factory in England. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Admiralty 
had also said that the Report of the 
French Budget Committee showed that 
it was owing to the fact of the French 
having a naval officer at the head of the 
Navy thatthey had everrun their Esti- 
mates—[ Lord Gzorcz Hamitton: Hear, 
hear! |—and that he had been superseded 
by a Civilian. The noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty said ‘“ Hear, 
hear!” but did he know that for 
the last 20 years the French had had 
naval officers at the head of their Ad- 
miralty, except for somewhat under two 
years in all, and that Admiral Krantz 
was at this moment in that position? 
If it was due to this cause that the 
French had overrun their Estimates, 
how about our own Estimates? The 
Benbow cost £52,000, the Edinburgh 
£77,000, and the Warspite £71,000 
above the original Estimates, and they 
were told that it was not until an entire 
novelty had been introduced into the 
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Department by the present Administra- 
tion that our ships were ever built within 
the Estimates. In his judgment, many 
things might be advantageously copied 
by us from the French. So far from 
Soe ban Admiral Aube, the French 
Budget Committee told them that they 
had the good fortune to meet with the 
greatest assistance from the administra- 
tion of the Navy, Admiral Aube having, 
from the time of his taking office, ap- 
pointed a Committee to prepare new 
regulations conducive to economy. 
The head of the Admiralty was per- 
fectly willing to work with that Com- 
mittee, and the plan had worked well. 
When Admiral Aube reduced the French 
Naval Establishments, what did he do? 
He induced the Committee to grant a 
considerable sum of money in order to 
prevent a cruel discharge of a large 
number of men in the winter. Indeed 
there are many things which were done 
in France which might be advantageously 
copied in this country. He had little 
further to do than to point out that it 
was most wrong to say that naval officers 
were invariably in favour of expenditure. 
What they wanted was to be governed 
under a proper and intelligible system, 
and that the money should be spent for 
the real benefit of the Navy and country. 
Under the present system officers in the 
Navy were, during a period of three, 
four or five years, almost invariably kept 
on shore waiting for command, while in 
that time they might otherwise be gain- 
ing experience for the benefit of the 
Service. Naval officers did not want use- 
less expenditure ; their wish was to see 
in the Navy a sufficient number of ships 
of the highest and most efficient class. 
He wished, in conclusion, to put to the 
House and the noble Lord this Question, 
which was the real test— Was our system 
economical, and did it supply us with a 
proper Navy? As to economy, our 
Admiralty Vote dealt with 62,000 men ; 
the French Admiralty Vote dealt with 
45,000 men and 25,000 Marines and 
Marine Artiilerymen, or 65,000 men. 
We employed at the Admiralty, for the 
purpose of administering this force, 
500 persons; the French Government 
employed 250 persons only, or exactly 
half that number. Again, the monetary 
difference was far greater, our Vote for 
these persons amounting last year to 
£211,000. But calling it £200,000, the 
amount of the French Estimate was 
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£51,900 only. This sum included every- 
thing properly attributable to the French 
Admiralty except the very slight differ- 
«nce between the full and extra pay of 
the French Admirals on the Gouneil 
—8,000 frances each—and the result 
showed that our Board of Admiralty 
employed double the number of persons 
employed by the French, and that at 
four times the cost. He (Admiral 
Mayne) admitted that everything in 
England was most costly in the matter 
of salaries, from the Secretary of State 
downwards, but even allowing for this 
country a charge double that of the 
French, the English system still cost 
£100,000 a-year in this Department 
more than the French. Then with re- 
gard to efficiency he defied the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, notwithstanding 
the post-prandial declarations of the 
First Sea Lord at the Engineers’ Dinner 
the other night, to say that the Board 
of Admiralty were unanimous or that 
the majority of the Board would say 
that we had enough ships, either build- 
ing oronthe programme. He (Admiral 
Mayne) did not believe that the majority 
of the Board would say that they agreed 
with the policy which the First Lord had 
put into his Statement—namely, that 
of not laying down any more iron- 
clads in 1888-9. He did not say 
that he had authority to state that the 
majority of the Board did not agree with 
the noble Lord ; but couldthe noble Lord 
assure the House that his naval advisers 
who signed the Estimates of last year— 
he had not had time to examine 
the Estimate of the present year—agreed 
with him? The point was that the 
country was paying four times as much 
as the French were paying, but they 
certainly had not got, one-third more 
ships, which every naval officer allowed 
they ought to have. It was well known 
that the French had four or five ships 
half-built, which they could complete 
sooner than we could complete ours, 
which were not yet even designed, 
while, at the same time, shipbuilding in 
Russia was going forward. There was 
no naval officer who would come before 
a Commission and say that we had a 
sufficient number of ships for the de- 
fence of the Imperial interests. He 
must repeat that naval officers did not 
wish for unnecessary expenditure. The 
feelings of the Navy were never better 
described than by Nelson, when writing 
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to Collingwood enclosing him the plan of 
fighting the battle of Trafalgar. Ho 
said— 

** You and I can have no petty jealousies ; we 
have but one object in view, the annihilation 


of our enemies and to bring a glorious peace 
to England.” 


‘That was the object which he believed 


all naval officers at the present day had 
before them. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
** the allocation of authority in the administra- 
tive system of the Admiralty requires entire 
reform,”—(Lord Charles Beresford.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Grorce Hamtton) 
(Middlesex, Ealing): I think, Sir, it is 
due to my noble and gallant Friend 
(Lord Charles Beresford) that I should 
now intervene in the debate, and take 
notice of the observations which he 
made, as well as those of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Admiral Mayne) 
who has just sat down. I must at the 
outset protest against one remark made 
by my noble Friend and several remarks 
made by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who has just spoken. They have 
no right to assume that the Admiralty 
is not actuated by motives as pure as 
their own. My noble Friend distinctly 
stated that if the other noble Lords did 
not resign, it was probably because they 
were not Members of Parliament, and 
my noble and gallant Friend and the 
last speaker have held up to ridicule the 
speech of the Senior Naval Lord (Admi- 
ral Acland Hood) made on Saturday 
last. They have pretended that there 
were certain Members of the Board who 
altogether differed from that speech and 
differed from my Memorandum. 

Lorv CHARLES BERESFORD: I 
never said anything of the kind. 

Apmirat MAYNE: As to thewording 
of the Memorandum I have no authority 
for that. “I said I defied the noble Lord 
to say they agreed that we had enough 
ships—the policy of not building more. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
theory of my hon. Friends is that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty ought im- 

licitly to rely on the advice of experts. 
en I asked for their authority for in- 

















sinuating that the Naval Lordsdiffer from 
me, my hon. and gallant Friend say she 
defies me to state that they agree with 
me. Well, they do agree. Every word 
of the Memorandum was sent to every 
Member of the Board who was respon- 
sible for any one Department, and it was 
because they agreed with me that I have 
laid it on the Table of this House. 
a. Mayne here made a remark. | 

must object to its being intimated 
either by assertion or insinuation that 
there is a difference of opinion between 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and the 
experts on the Board which does not 
exist. I wish now to refer to the dif- 
ference which arose between my noble 
and gallant Friend and myself as to the 
salaries of the Intelligence Department. 
The question is a very simple one. I 
have repeatedly explained it at great 
length, but I am afraid I must recapi- 
tulate it. Four Naval Lords in Novem- 
ber, 1886, pressed strongly upon me the 
necessity of enlarging the existing Naval 
Intelligence Department and adding to 
it a mobilization side; and they stated 
to me that as the work was urgent the 
appointment of the officers ought to be 
made at once. I went and saw the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen), and I got 
his assent to enlarging the establishment 
on the understanding that the numbers 
and the salaries of the Department so en- 
larged were subsequently to be subject to 
‘Treasury revision. That was the under- 
standing, and on that understanding 
those officers were appointed, and the 
whole Board were consenting parties to 
that condition, and my noble and gallant 
Friend was one of the Members of the 
Board who consented. The salaries 
which were proposed by the Committee 
seemed to me to be high; but believing 
that the Naval Lords were unanimous 
and these salaries being strongly pressed 
upon me by the First Naval Lord, I sent 
them forward to the Treasury, somewhat 
contrary to my better judgment. It was 
never asserted that these salaries were 
necessary for insuring efficiency. My 
noble and gallant Friend did not assert 
it. They were based upon the status 
and comparative salaries of other officers 
of other Departments. The Treasury 
pressed for our arguments; the 


arguments that were put forward 
were demolished, as the Treasury 
pointed out that what should regulate 
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the standard was not the comparative 
salaries of other officers, but the work 
that had to be done, and what was the 
amount necessary to get the best men to 
doit. They, moreover, pointed out to me 
—and it wasan argument thatcame home 
to myself—that no revision and no re- 
dustion in any Department would be 
possible if those officers who came in 
afresh were to have their salaries fixed 
on the highest scale which existed. I 
looked most carefully into the matter, 
and gave to it, I believe, even more 
personal attention than my noble and 
gallant Friend did himself. I saw that 
the salaries which the Treasury proposed 
were almost identical with those that 
were enjoyed by the Intelligence De- 
partment at the War Office, and in every 
single instance they were considerably 
above the full pay that the officers would 
have received. Seeing, also, that the 
question at issue did affect the efficiency 
of the Department, that the controversy 
had gone on for nearly 10 months, that I 
had ascertained in the meantime that 
two Naval Lords did not adhere to the 
original salaries which had been fixed, 
but thought them too high, and, feeling 
as I did, that there could be no greater 
waste of time than by the prolongation 
of an inter-departmental dispute, I 
directed a letter to be written to the 
Treasury, and so anxious was I that 
every Naval Lord should know what 
I had done that before I sent it to the 
Treasury every Naval Lord saw it and 
initialed it. The noble and gallant 
Lord did not object to it, and that shows 
that he did not consider that the re- 
duction would affect the permanent 
efficiency of the Department. I heard 
no more. The letter went to the Trea- 
sury. Six weeks afterwards my noble 
and gallant Friend sent in a Memo- 
randum — written in the strongest 
Saxon at his command—telling me that 
unless I chose to reverse my decision he 
would resign. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD : 
No; put the Memorandum on the 
Table, and let the House see the real 
truth. 


Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: I. 


should be glad to do whatever is con 
sistent with the public interest; but 
whatever differences of opinion may 
arise on a point of this kind in a De- 
artment, obviously the Head of that 
Hepastinnt must have some power at 
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some time of settling the question, and 
if ever there was an instance in which 
a civilian head should exercise his 
authority it was surely on a matter of 
this sort. It was nota naval question, 
and if anybody at the Admiralty was 
competent to judge what was the salary 
that would command the pick of the 
talent available for these appointments, 
it was the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. [Mr. Gosonzen: The First Naval 
Lord.] No, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, because he has to make all 
appointments above a certain grade, 
both on shore and afloat; and although 
I regret that my noble and gallant 
Friend resigned on that ground, there 
have been since then two vacancies in 
that Department, and there is a pro- 
bability shortly of a vacancy through 
the head of the Department going to 
sea. In every single instance where 
there had been a vacancy we have been 
able to get the very men we want, and 
there has never been a word of protest 
against the salary. The question is a 
small one in itself, although it raises a 
very large principle—namely, whether 
a Junior Naval Lord was on such a 
matter to dictate to the whole of the 
Board of Admiralty. I feel satisfied 
myself that if I had been in my noble 
and gallant Friend’s position, and he 
had been in mine, he would have dealt 
with me in such a case in a much more 
summary fashion than I dealt with 
him. My noble and gallant Friend has, 
however, occupied the greater portion 
of his speech in raising a question with 
which, if the House will allow me, I 
should like to come to close quarters. 
I confess for myself that I feel very con- 
scious of the anomaly that a civilian like 
myself should be at the head of the 
Board of Admiralty, where there are so 
many distinguished admirals who have 
served their country. But when it is 
suggested that a military oranaval officer 
should be at the head of the War Office 
or at the head of the Admiralty, I want 
the House to reflect just for a moment 
what that means. If the House and 
the country could get over the objections 
which I am about to state and were 
willing to try the system of having a 
Naval Lord at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, I would willingly resign my pre- 
sent Office to-morrow in favour of the 
First Naval Lord. But the most 
cherished principle of the Constitution 
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of this country is that when a Member 
of this House accepts Office he ceases to 
be a Member of the House of Commons 
and has to be re-elected. If naval and 
military officers were to become the heads 
of the great spending Departments, you 
would lay down the rule that when they 
are placed at the head of the War Depart- 
ment or of the Admiralty they are to be 
ipso facto Members of the islature. 
Is that a principle to which this House 
would like to assent? Suppose it did 
assent to it; let us pursue the matter a 
little further. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who spoke second to-night 
(Admiral Mayne) alluded to the evidence 
that was given by very distinguished 
men before two Committees. Some 
of the ablest administrators which 
this country has produced gave 
important evidence on this matter. 
Among them were Sir James Graham 
and the late Duke of Somerset; and 
they were both examined at a time of 
life when they were not likely again to 
hold Office. Both Sir James Graham 
and the Duke of Somerset took this 
strong objection to the suggestion that 
I am now considering—namely, that it 
would result in introducing politics into 
the Navy without bringing additional 
naval experience to the Admiralty. 
Naval officers would have to be chosen 
as much or even more for their politics 
as for their professional qualifications. 
I am not sure that in France the pre- 
sence of a military officer at the head 
of the War Department or of a naval 
officer at the head of the Admiralty is a 
source of stability to that country. My 
hon. and gallant Friend alluded to the 
French Estimates. In February last, in 
France, a most able Report was made 
by a Committee, and no charges such as 
those made against the administration 
of the French Navy had been made 
against the administration of the British 
Navy. There is an absoiute concensus 
of opinion that the result of appointing 
a distinguished expert at the head of the 
French Admiralty has been such a rash 
expenditure incurred without sufficiently 
testing the objects upon which it was 
made as very seriously to jeopardize 
naval finance in France. Unless this 
House and the country are prepared to 
upset old political and Constitutional 
principles, there seems no possible 
remedy that can be applied, and it seems 
doubtful if any good would result. Now 
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such being the case, you must havea 
Parliamentarian at the head of affairs. 
If you have a Parliamentarian he must 
have some control over his own Office. 
My noble and gallant Friend is very 
anxious that the opinions of the experts 
should be laid before Parliament, so 
that responsibility should be concen- 
trated on those who advise the First 
Lord. My noble and gallant Friend 
had certain Departments under him at 
the Admiralty, and he made very few 
suggestions with reference to them ; but 
he did make a large number of sugges- 
tions in regard to the Departments of 
the other Naval Lords, and he proposed 
to make great alterations in Depart- 
ments for which he was not responsible. 
But if those Naval Lords are to be held 
responsible for their opinions, and if 
they object to many of the proposals of 
my noble and gallant Friend, why are 
those proposals to be forced upon them ? 
Does it not come back to this, that my 
noble and gallant Friend—because he 
happens to be in the House of Commons 
—is in a position to criticize the pro- 
ceedings and the management of the 
Departments of the Naval Lords who 
are experts; and does it not show that 
as long as there are in this House men 
who are entitled as having special know- 
ledge to express opinions on naval 
matters they will criticize statements 
made in the Estimates whether they 
come from the experts or from the First 
Lord, and who is to defend the experts’ 
opinions if attacked? My noble and 
gallant Friend alleges that in the Memo- 
randum I issued I made statements that 
no seaman would make. I utterly 
traverse and contradict that statement. 
I say that every statement in that Memo- 
randum was carefully discussed with 
the Naval Lord whose Department 
it concerned, and the two con- 
cluding statements contained in the 
paragraph he quoted—and to which he 
took special exception—were discussed 
perhaps more than any others. My 
noble and gallant Friend says that by 
the present system misleading docu- 
ments may be laid before Parliament ; 
and that I, as a civilian, have come to 
conclusions altogether fallacious as to 
the naval supremacy of this country. I 
do not know by what means you can 
test the relative superiority of this coun- 
try as compared with other countries, 
except by taking the number of ships, 
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ive nations have. It m 
the House if I give my da 
statements I advanced ; but if t 
thinks we are too weak, and will 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
give additional sums of money to the 
Navy, I will endeavour to do my best 
to spend it judiciously. In the state- 
ment I am about to read, I exclude all 
the iron-élads anterior to the Devastation 
—which, in the opinion of naval experts, 
is a vessel worth re-fitting and re-engin- 
ing—and include the Admiral and the 
belted Cruiserclass. On March 1, 1887, 
the number of iron-clads was 16, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 127,000 tons. In 
addition to this there were five ships in 
reserve, with 44,000 tons, making in all 
a total of 171,000 tons. France, at the 
same time, had 10 ships in commission 
and six ships in reserve, with an aggre- 
gate of 119,000 tons; Italy had two 
ships in commission and two in reserve, 
with an aggregate of 41,000 tons; 
while Russia had one ship in commis- 
sion and four in reserve, with an 
aggregate of 25,000 tons. That was 
how we stood on March 1, 1887; but 
during the past year—that is to say, 
the present financial year ending 
April 1—there have been added to the 
reserve 46,000 tons, as compared with 
14,300 for France and 13,000 for Italy. 
Next year—carrying out the programme 
now before Parliament—we shall pass 
53,000 tons, as compared with 29,000 
for France, 32,000 for Italy, and 26,000 
for Russia. In the following year we 
shall pass 39,000 tons, as against 20,000 
tons for France, 13,000 for Italy, and 
20,000 for Russia. And the result is 
that, whereas on March 1, 1887, we had 
171,000 tons, as against 119,000 for 
France, 41,000 for Italy, and 26,000 for 
Russia, we shall have, as at April, 1890, 
$11,000 tons, as against 184,000 for 
France, 100,000 for Italy, and 73,000 
for Russia. Therefore, we shall have 
during those years largely increased, 
and are still increasing, our lead. What 
our superiority as compared with other 
nations should be is a matter of dispute, 
but I am well within the mark when I 
say that we are from 30 to 40 per cent 
above the next most powerful naval 
power. That being the condition of 
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things—and we can build much faster 
than any foreign country—I believe our 
relative superiority, as far as fighting 
power is concerned, is established, and 
that if we continue upon our programme 
we shall continue to make a greater ad- 
vance in superiority. Then my noble 
and gallant Friend criticized the state- 
ment in which I remarked that— 

“‘ When we consider the defence and protec- 
tion which our commerce may require, extreme 
caution and reserve must be exercised,” 
and that— 

“nothing but actual experience could justify 
any confident prediction as to how a thoroughly 
effective protection can be given by any fleet ’’ 
to our enormous Mercantile Marine. 
Will any single naval officer get up 
and answer how that can be done? 
I have the advantage as First Lord 
to come in contact with many dis- 
tinguished officers going out to take 
commands and coming home; and I 
find the most extraordinary diversity 
of opinion as to how effective protection 
can be given to our enormous Mercantile 
Marine ; and if that opinion does exist, 
why am I to be attacked for giving ex- 
pression to it in the Memorandum? It 


is because there is this wide diversity of 
opinion that it is necessary to be careful 


at the present time. Then my noble 
Friend complains that we have not 
followed the French in the matter of 
melanite, which gave a remarkable ex- 
hibition of its power the other day in 
bursting in a gun, and blowing the gun 
to atoms. That it was a most sensitive 
explosive was proved by the recent fatal 
accident at Belfort. 

Lonpv CHARLES BERESFORD said, 
he had complained that whilst the 
French had spent £1,000,000 on shells 
with high explosive bursting charges, 
we had not even made a trial with 
them. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
know there is a rumour of £1,000,000 
having been expended; but if these 
bursting charges of shells are to be 
fired from guns on board ships, it would 
be wiser to finish the ships first. As 
the French have not money enough to 
do the latter, I question whether they 
are spending any on the former. But 
even supposing that the Admiralty had 
been a little behindhand as regarded 
the introduction of a higher explosive, 
to whom was that due? In regard to 
expenditure of this character, so far as 
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the Ordnance Department is concerned, 
my noble Friend is perfectly well aware 
experts are absolutely supreme; it 
is on their advice alone that action is 
taken, and it therefore seems stran 
that my noble Friend should find fault 
with us on the point. Wishes huve 
been expressed that we should give 
greater authority to experts; but fault 
has been found because, on a question 
on which it would be right to be guided 
by the authority of experts, we have 
followed their lead. I believe that the 
principle for which the Seconder of the 
Motion contended is impossible. I ad- 
mit that the system of civil control at 
the War Office and the Admiralty has 
been attempted to be carried on in this 
country for some years under almost 
impossible conditions. There has been 
an attempt, which has failed, at the 
War Office and partially at the Admi- 
ralty to make one branch of a Depart- 
ment responsible for economy and 
another for efficiency. 1 believe that to 
be a most baneful and unsatisfactory 
division; and I speak with a greater 
freedom because I think it has ceased 
to exist at the Admiralty ; and the 
Secretary of State for War has, by the 
alterations he has made in Army or- 
ganization, given far greater power and 
authority to military officers than they 
before possessed. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Not financially. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Yes, 
in this respect, that they are to have 
control over the expenditure that is 
voted for the one Department of which 
they are the head. I say that the di- 
vision was an impossible one. I believe 
it is to the previous want of such a 
system that a great many cf these ad- 
mitted defects and shortcomings are 
due. Year after year the same thing 
has happened; Army and Navy Esti- 
mates have been laid before Parlia- 
ment involving expenditure which ought 
to have been cut out, as not leading to 
efficiency, and reductions which were 
short-sighted and unwise, an@ which 
ought to have been kept in; and this 
was due, to a certain extent, to the 
length of time that Parliament sits. 
The matter stands thus—Estimates, as 
a whole, are prepared in November; 
but the shipbuilding programme of the 
Navy is probably not settled until after 
both the Army and the Navy Estimates 
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are, to a certain extent, matured. As- 
sume that the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, when the expenditure is submitted 
to him, says that it is too high, and 
that it is to be reduced; assume that 
when he submits it to the Cabinet he is 
told that the total must be still further 
reduced, and that the Navy expenditure 
must be brought within a certain limit ; 
if he obeys such injunctions, what can 
the officers of the Admiralty do under 
the conditions? There are only a few 
weeks before the Estimates must be 
laid on the Table in due form. If it 
comes to a reduction, it is new expendi- 
ture that must be struck out. There 
may, perhaps, be a number of old 
items that could be struck out; but 
to strike them out comes in contact 
with personal interests, perhaps with 
local prejudices; and it is perfectly 
well known that any large reduction 
cannot be effected in the time available, 
so from year to year a considerable 
amount of new expenditure has been 
cut out of the Navy Estimates, because 
that has been the only means of reducing 
them, while a certain amount has been 
retained which might have been struck 
out if there had been more time for the 
revision of the Estimates. If you place 
Navy officers in a position in which they 
can combine for the purpose of pro- 
moting both efficiency and economy, I 
am confident there will be the greatest 
possible inducement to effect any 
economies which their experience can 
suggest. Our Estimates are consider- 
ably lower than those of last year; but 
I think the amount of work we shall be 
able to get out of those lower Estimates 
will make as good—I think I may 
almost say better—provision for the 
wants of the Navy than has been made 
for a good many years past. ‘This is due 
to the fact that the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty and my hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty have most scrupu- 
lously and rigorously overhauled during 
the past year the expenditure in every 
separate settled branch ; and they have 
succeeded in cutting off a large amount 
of expenditure, without in any way 
affecting the amount of work to be done. 
If more authority is given to naval and 
and military experts, who to a large 
extent even now exercise authority at 
the Admiralty, I believe it is easy to 
reconcile the system of a civil headship 
of the Department, with the effective 
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supervison and economical administra- 
tion of expenditure. I sympathize a 
good deal with the criticisms which 
naval and military Friends make from 
year to year on the Estimates. They 
know that, under the system in force 
for some time past, we do not always 
get the best possible return for our 
money. If the Navy is to be made 
thoroughly efficient and to be able to 
cope with the demands of the future, we 
must be prepared, to a certain extent, 
to break with the past. As new wants 
are developed, and money is found to 
supply them, it is quite clear that old 
sources of expenditure, sanctioned by 
usage and tradition, but not required in 
modern days, must disappear. If naval 
and military Members of this House 
who possess special knowledge will give 
the Departments the benefit of their 
suggestions in that direction, they will 
strengthen the hands of the civil heads 
at the War Office and the Admiralty, 
because the mere fact of their recom- 
mending a reduction of expenditure 
which they view as unnecessary will 
make that reduction, when effected, far 
more valuable as well as palatable to 
the respective Services to which they 
belong. As to war organization I must 
differ with my noble Friend as to what 
he has stated in reference to the arrange- 
ments for adapting the Admiralty to the 
exigencies of a time of war. There is 
a most exhaustive Report at the Ad- 
miralty dealing with every single ques- 
tion that can arise in time of war. But 
little or no action had been taken upon 
it up to 1886. But a Naval Intelli- 
gence Department was established 
for collecting and piecing together 
scattered information; and, therefore, 
there is now, forthe first time, a De- 
partment entrusted with the respon- 
sibility of seeing that everything that 
relates to the transition from a peace 
footing to a war footing is ready and in 
a propercondition. It would not be fair 
to those whohave formerly held the Office 
of First Lord of the Admiralty to 
assume that this question had not been 
gravely considered and thought out. 
When my right hon. Friend the present 
First Lord of the Treasury was at the 
head of the Admiralty in 1878, and 
when we passed through a somewhat 
critical phase, arrangements were made 
by which we should, at very short 
notice, have been able to put the Fleet 
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on a war footing. As to the suggestion 
that naval officers should be employed 
as clerks instead of civilians, there seems 
to be insuperable objections to it. Naval 
officers forget their work afloat if they 
are very long ashore ; and if you take a 
number of naval officers away from their 
rimary duty for a long time they will 
pares as Officers of the Navy. Then, 
should a war break out, you will require 
every naval officer you can lay your 
hands on, and at a critical juncture their 
places will have to be taken by those 
who do not know the work. The sugges- 
tion, therefore, although plausible, is 
not practicable. But there are certain 
branches into which retired paymasters 
and men in similar positions may be 
introduced. I admit that the expendi- 
ture inside the Admiralty is increasing 
yearly, and I am considering means by 
which to reduce it. But this brings you 
face to face with the question of pen- 
sions. All officials, not only at the 
Admiralty, but to a certain extent in the 
Dockyards, have a right to pensions; 
the State cannot break faith with them; 
and there is a great dislike, which I 
share, to running up non-effective 
charges. But you do not get rid of 
a non-effective charge by keeping men 
who do little work on salaries which 
increase every three years; on the con- 
trary, when they retire their pensions 
are so much the higher. Then, again, 
if you bring naval assistants into 
the Admiralty, as my noble Friend 
suggests, what is to happen to the 
personal responsibility of heads of De- 
partments? My noble Friend is also 
desirous that theso naval assistants 
should be employed in drawing up 
instructions to Commanders -in-Chief 
afloat, and I think he referred to a 
sentiment which he said Admiral Hornby 
expressed —namely, that the Depart- 
ments which drew up the orders were 
not able to understand what they were 
writing. I beg respectfully to traverse 
that statement, which, if true, would 
show a most mischievous state of things 
which ought at once to be remedied. 
The result of the suggestion of the noble 
Lord would mean that employing a 
number of junior naval officers at the 
Admiralty would be that they would 
either be superintending the operations 
of their seniors at the other end of the 
world during a campaign, or else at 
such a time would have to quit their 
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civil functions and return to their ships. 
Then my noble Friend objects to the 
power which the First Lord has in 
speaking in the name of the Board. 
But the correspondence must be carried 
on in somebody’s name; and where 
there is no Board it is carried on in the 
name of the head of the Department. 
Nineteen-twentieths of the letters which 
are written in the Admiralty never come 
tome. Every Naval Lord conducts his 
own correspondence in the name of 
the Board; and if no individual is to 
be able to speak in the name of the 
Board, every Naval Lord will have to 
conduct his correspondence in the name 
of the First Lord, the only result of 
which will be that Naval Lords will be 
placed in a worse position than they 
are now. I think I have now dealt 
with most of the questions to which 
my noble Friend alluded. The work 
which we have in hand we shall push 
on and develop as fast as we can. The 
time of the Admiralty Board has been 
much taken up in altering the form of 
the accounts which are presented to Par- 
liament, which are now not alone valu- 
able to Members of Parliament, who 
desire to cross-examine Ministers in re- 
spect of them, but are equally valuable 
as a like test in the hands of the 
Naval First Lord in reference to these 
particular Departments. Iam glad to 
find, if I can judge from personal ex- 
pression of opinion, that they met with 
the approval of the House. The accounts 
for the first time clearly distribute and 
allocate to every particular service the 
number of men and the expenditure 
associated with the pay of those men. 
I am fully satisfied that if this form of 
account is adopted in the future, it 
must tend year by year to a more and 
more economical and effective adminis- 
tration. The alteration entails an enor- 
mous mass of work, and nothing but 
the indomitable energy of my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty 
can have enabled him to overcome the 
almost superhuman obstacles Which in- 
tervene between him and the accom- 
plishment of his task. We attach great 
importance to accurate forms of account. 
We believe that by the steps we have 
thus taken, we shall insure continuity 
of policy and the continuous mainte- 
nance and strength of the Establish- 
ment. We have deliberately kept our 
programme well within our financial 
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resources. Our difficulty, and I will be 
guite frank with the House, is not one 
of want of funds, or want of shipbuilding 
power; it is one of gun-producing 
power. The object which we have in 
view is to keep the non-effective expen- 
diture of the Navy as small as possible, 
and to keep on an improved footing our 
organization for war, so ‘‘that every 
ship, either in commission or in reserve,” 
shall have all its requirements thought 
out and prepared, so that the whole 
available force of the Navy may be 
ready and effective at any given moment 
that it may be required. We have en- 
deavoured to associate with the Navy 
the most powerful of our Mercantile 
Fleet, and we believe that by this asso- 
ciation of force being brought rapidly 
into operation we shall have time during 
which we can further develop and 
organize the untouched naval resources 
of the country. It is the policy of the 
Government to thoroughly equip and 
arm our coaling stations and our fort- 
resses, and to co-operate with the 
Colonies in inducing them to fortify 
their forts and their stations, so that 
the whole effective force of the Navy 
may be ready to take an objective, and, 
if necessary, to assume an offensive atti- 
tude in whatever part of the world we 
may be required. We cannot pretend 
to have perfected our plan and settled 
allthe questions relating to organization ; 
but we have contrived to make very 
considerable progress in the matter, and 
I believe that the object which we have 
in view is now within a measurable dis- 
tance. If I am not assenting to the 
course of my noble Friend, if I believe 
that a good many of his suggestions are 
impracticable—that they will come into 
collision with political usages and Con- 
stitutional traditions ; on the other hand, 
the House can help the Government, 
and especially naval and military Mem- 
bers, and we ask them to co-operate 
with the Government. The Government 
believe that by referring these Estimates 
to aSelect Committee we may make the 
Committee a repository of naval know- 
ledge which may be most useful to 
First Lords of the Admiralty. The Go- 
vernment believe, moreover, that our 
Estimates give a large amount of infor- 
mation that was not formerly given to 
Members of Parliament; and if my noble 
Friend and those who think with him 
will co-operate with Her Majesty’s 
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Government on the lines I have men- 
tioned, I believe we shall be able to 
secure a continuity of policy that will 
include the permanent maintenance both 
of establishment and stores and of those 
reserves which are essential to the 
efficiency of the Services, but, above all, 
to a Service like the Navy, upon the 
prompt and effective discharge of whose 

uties, in some unforeseen crisis, may 
depend the commercial interests and 
success of the Empire. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) said, he did not know what 
was the ultimate intention of this Re- 
solution ; but of one thing he was well 
satisfied—namely, that outside the pro- 
fessional circles which had been repre- 
sented by the noble and gallant Lord the 
Member for East Marylebone (Lord 
Charles Beresford) and the hon. and 

allant Gentleman the Member for 
”embroke and Haverfordwest (Admiral 
Mayne) there was in the country very 
great anxicty to ascertain whether the 
presont naval armament of the country 
was or was not capable of doing that 
which was expected of it in time of 
war. He would like to put to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Admiralty 
a very practical question. He did not 
desire to split hairs as to whether the 
noble Lord couldstate, or could not state, 
that his Naval Colleagues were in accord 
with him ; but would the noble Lord tell 
the House that in the opinion of his 
Colleagues the Navy of England was at 
the present time in a position to do that 
which the country expected of them in 
the event of war breaking out? He (Mr. 
Penrose Fitzgerald) was well aware of 
the enormous difficulties in the way of 
gauging the relative powers of the Na- 
vies of various countries. And there 
were many diverse opinions as to what 
the country would expect in the event of 
war, but upon one point he believed 
there was no such difference. The 
country and the House expected from 
the Navy that it would ensure tho 
arrival of food supplies from beyond 
seas; that it would protect our coasts 
from invasion ; and, further, that it would 
keep up the supply of raw material 
necessary to enable the artizans of this 
country to continue to earn their wages. 
That that was the opinion of the country 
he thought no one could gainsay. With 
regard to the question of coaling sta- 
tions, hon. Members would be at lcast 
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aware that most of our coaling stations 
were not places at which coal was found, 
but that they were stations to which we 
had to take coals for the purpose of 
supplying our ships. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would remind the 
hon. Gentleman that there is a specific 
Amendment before the House. The 
remarks he now offers are more perti- 
nent to the general question; they do 
not refer to the specific question of the 
administrative system of the Admiralty. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD said, 
he was on the point of coming to what 
the First Lord has said on this point. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I donot know what 
application that can have to the Amend- 
ment before the House. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD said, 
in that case he would defer his observa- 
tions until the original question was 
before the House. 

CommanpER BETHELL (York, East 
Riding, Holderness) said, he scarcely 
thought that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had exactly met the difficulty 
indicated by the noble Lord the Member 
for East Marylebone, and that had been 
shadowed forth by his hon. and gallant 
Friend. The question at the root of the 
difficulty was whether the First Lord 
ought to have in general policy a dis- 
tinct arbitration over the remaining 
Members of the Board of Admiralty. 
His noble Friend who introduced the 
Motion was inclined to the opinion that 
there should be some umpireor arbitrator 
external to the Board, sothat the Govern- 
ment might have an opportunity of as- 
certaining the opinions of experts. He 
(Commander Bethell) did not agree with 
his noble Friend in that matter. He 
was inclined to think with him that there 
should be some arbitrator or umpire to 
settle these matters; but he considered 
that the experts should be internal and 
not external to the Board itself. The 
Board of Admiralty was generally under- 
stood, by people who were not very con- 
versant with it, to be an administrative 
Board ; the general opinion was that on 
a question of policy the majority of the 
Board defined, ruled, and decided the 
question, but he was bound to say that 
in reality the First Lord had the power 
of deciding what policy should be 


pursued, whatever might be the opinion 
of the remaining Members of the Board. 
He submitted that there was no reason 
why che Board should not be constituted 
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on the lines he had indicated, and that 
there should be power of resignation on 
the part of Members of the Board, and, 
on the other hand, power of dismissal of 
elected Members. In that way on any 
particular line of policy on which the 
First Lord was agreed, he would dis- 
miss those Members of the Board with 
whom he disagreed ; and rightly, for if 
that policy did not recommend itself to 
the country, he in his turn would lose 
his position, nor would that have the 
effect of lessening his responsibility in 
that House. There was no reason that 
he knew of why the noble Lord should 
not be in that House the exponentof the 
policy on which he had decided, nor was 
there any reason that a censure passed 
on the noble Lord should not cast a 
stigma on the whole of the Board. He 
did not agree with the proposal of the 
noble Lord, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should have the power of 
arbitrating on a particular question be- 
tween the noble Lord at the head of the 
Admiralty and his Oolleagues. He 
(Commander Bethell) suggested that 
hon. Members should look back over 
the last 20 years and see whether all 
that had been done by the Admiralty in 
that time had been successful. He ad- 
mitted that the country had every con- 
fidence in the noble Lord and the 
present Board, but it was in the know- 
ledge of everyone that in times past 
there had been at the head of the 
Admiralty men who, however clever they 
might have been, had held some strong 
opinions with regard to the Navy which 
were quite out of harmony with the 
opinions of those conversant with naval 
matters. Under those circumstances it 
would be undoubtedly possible to force 
a line of policy on the remainder of the 
Board which would not commend itself 
to the Navy or the nation in general. 
If, on the other hand, a Gentleman at the 
head of the Board holding strong 
opinions were controlled by the remain- 
ing Members of the Board, he was in- 
clined to think that they would have a 
security in future, which they had not 
had in the past, from many mistakes in 
policy which had undoubtedly occurred ; 
so that although he differed to some 
extent from the noble Lord who in- 
troduced this Motion, yet it would be 
seen that he was going in the same 
direction with himself. He and his 
Colleagues desired that there should be 
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some means of arbitration or control in 
tho Board of Admiralty; whereas his 
noble Friend was of opinion that those 
means of arbitration or control should 
be external to it. But whatever differ- 
ences existed between the noble Lord 
and himself, they had arrived practi- 
cally at the same conclusion, and he 
submitted to the First Lord that, how- 
ever interesting his speech had been, he 
had not approached that part of the 
question which they as naval men felt 
to be the particular point in dispute. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) said, he had remarked, 
just before the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for East Marylebone 
was negatived, that there was one plain 
straightforward question which he 
hoped the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would answer. Would the noble Lord 
tell the House of Commons that he and 
his Colleagues, including such men as 
the heads cf the Intelligence Depart- 
ment and the Director of Naval 
Ordnance—Admiral Hornby, Admiral 
Hewitt, and so forth, were agreed that 
at the present moment the forces of 
England were such as the people of 
this country would expect them to 
be when a war broke out. If the 
noble Lord could make that state- 
ment, it would do much to allay the 
uneasy feeling which existed not only 
in naval and military circles, but also 
to a large extent throughout the coun- 
try. The three things which the 
country certainly demanded were that 
the Fleet should be sufficient for the 
protection of our shores against in- 
vasion, for the adequate security of 
our food supplies, and for the pro- 
tection of convoys of ships convey- 
ing raw materials to be manufac- 
tured by the artizans of this country. 
These he took to be the smallest 
duties expected by the House and the 
eountry to be performed by the Board of 
Admiralty. In old days convoys were 
protected by sailing ships, and the ex- 
perience they had in navigating fleets 
when under sail, no doubt, added to the 
natural instinct of Englishmen, had 
made them better sailors. Although he 
did not, for one moment, say that tho 
blue jackets, or rather the black jackets, 
of the Navy were one whit behind their 
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predecessors, they would, however, have 
many great difficulties to deal with. It 
was formerly necessary sometimes to rig 
up jurymasts, or todo something to pre- 
vent a vessel from becoming a mere hulk 
upon the water. Now, unless our ships 
had coal they would be in a worse 
position than a dismasted sailing ship 
—perfectly helpless and unable to as- 
sist a convoy and prevent it fallin 

an easy prey to the enemy, and he di 

not believe that even in the wildest 
flight of imagination, anyone in the 
future would be able to invent jury- 
coal, although he was quite aware that 
the noble Lord who introduced the 
Amendment had himself rigged upa jury- 
boiler under very difficult circumstances. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty had 
given them a calculation of his own, 
made in March, 1887, with regard to 
the Navies of England and France. 
Before the year 1860, it was possible 
to gauge the value of our Navy and 
the strength of our ships in a far 
easier manner than now, because, when 
a line-of-battle ship was spoken of, it 
meant a line-of-battle ship, and nothing 
else. He did not mean to say they were 
all equal ; but that by giving the number 
of them which belonged to each Power a 
fairly near estimate could be made of the 
naval strength of other nations and of 
our own. Of course, beside that, there 
was the question of the nationality of 
the crews, and we could, no doubt, claim 
some superiority on that head. But the 
position was all changed, and the ships 
of the Navy were of such various designs 
that the wit of man could not possibly 
gauge their relative values. It was very 
difficult to get more than two or three 
naval experts to agree as to the qualities 
which should be possessed by ships of 
war in respect of defensive power, coal- 
ing power, engine power, mancuvring 
power, and so forth. There had been 
various methods of computing the rela- 
tive strength of the English and other 
Navies. One authority put down tonnage 
displacement as the first thing to be con- 
sidered ; another, coal-carrying power ; 
a third, thickness of armour, irrespective 
of extent ; and a fourth, speed and horse- 
power. To show how difficult it was for 
an expert to gauge the relative values 
of these qualities, he would first take 
the question of displacement. If hon. 
Members would refer to The Nav 

List of the present year, they woul 
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find that there wero certain vecsels 
of the Royal Navy which had not 
been lengthened amidships, or by the 
stem or stern, and yet whose ton- 
nage during the last three months had 
increased. That was a very remark- 
able fact, and he thought that it was 
one which required some explanation. 
If the explanation was that they could 
increase the power of tho ships of the 
Navy by sinking them further in the 
water than was intended by the de- 
signers, he said that the people of this 
country would not be satisfied with that 
method of increasing the power of the 
British Navy. He knew that this had 
been advocated by an extremely able 
civilian in the Naval Reserve, who for a 
long time occupied a seat in that House, 
and who now sat in ‘‘another place.” 
He (Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald) maintained 
that that was not a fair or just way 
of making a comparison between the 
Navy of England and the Navies of 
foreign countries, for by that means 
you might double the apparent strength 
of the Navy by sending it to the 
bottom. Whether the other modes of 
comparison with regard to speed, coal- 
ing power, &c., were better than that he 
knew not. The matter was one for the 
decision of experts. But he mentioned 
this to show how difficult it was for this 
country to be satisfied that its Navy 
could do in time of need what was re- 
quired of it, without the information of 
experts on the subject, and unless the 
First Lord came down to the House and 
declared that with that opinion of the 
experts he was satisfied. If it was diffi- 
cult to gauge the value of British ships, 
it was still more difficult to do so with 
regard to the ships of the Navies of 
Europe. It was generally considered by 
those who knew most on the subject that 
England, at the present time, stood first 
as regards naval power, France second, 
and very near to England, Italy third, 
and a good way behind, Russia fourth, 
Germany fifth, Austria sixth, Turkey 
last, and the other European countries 
nowhere. If that were correct, he would 
like to know in what way the relative 
values of the Navies of any two countries 
were measured, or how the relative value 
of any two ships was calculated. The 
calculation was that the English Navy 
was in the proportion of 100, while the 
Navies of other countries stood thus— 
France 90, Italy 50, Russia 45, Germany 
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40, and Austria 31. He asked how the 
relative values of the vessels forming 
those Navies were guaged. Ships of the 
Benbow, Camperdown, and Collingwood 
class required to be taken largely on 
faith by outsiders like himself. Ho 
thought he was right in saying with re- 
gard to this class of vessels, that a skilled 
authority had declared that, if these 
vessels which were only to have their 
sides protected, had their unarmoured 
ends shot away, although it was possible 
they might float, he absolutely declined 
tv express an opinion as to which part 
would float uppermost. 

Sin EDWARD REED (Cardiff): I 
said I did not think they would float at 
all. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD : 
That was the class of vessels by which 
the Navy had been increased, and it 
became all the more necessary on that 
account for the noble Lord to reply to 
the plain matter of fact question which 
he had put before him. Every country 
had sacrificed something in order to 
make some feature supreme. France 
had adopted great defensive power, 
having heavy guns mounted in ships 
with tremendous armour; she had sacri- 
ficed for enormous strength and weight, 
the coal-carrying power of her vessels. 
Italy, on the other hand, had sacrificed 
everything for speed, giving their vessels 
little protection, but high speed, and 
guns of great offensive power. Eng- 
land had adopted, as he gathered, the 
medium between what France and Italy 
had done; but there was one point with 
regard to England which did not so 
much enter into the calculations of other 
countries, and that was—the desperate 
handicapping of English ships with re- 
gard to the amount of coal-carrying 
power necessary for them. He thought 
he was right in saying that France 
allowed about 7 per cent of coal-carry- 
ing power to line-of-battle ships; but 
English naval officers averred that, 
having regard to the daties which would 
be expected of the English Fleet, 14 per 
cent of coal-carrying power was necos- 
sary at the very least to enable the 
Navy of this country to do its work 
in any future war. That is to say, 
we had to allow to our enemy in, 
say a ship of 10,000 tons, 700 tons, 
which he might take out in guns, 
armour plates, or torpedoes. English 
vessels would thus be greatly handi- 
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capped, for while for other countries it 
was of less importance, the tracts of 
ocean over which English vessels had to 
go made it necessary for them to have 
a larger coal-carrying power. If it was 
co difficult a subject for them to ascer- 
tain the relative fighting capacities of 
various countries in respect of their 
Navies, it pointed to the moral that they 
should allow a very large margin for 

ible failures. But the consequences 
of failure were not the same in all cases; 
to no other country would failure be of 
such desperate importance as to Eng- 
land. In other nations there were 
enormous Armies for their protection 
aod for aggressive og ey but Eng- 
land alone trusted to her Navy. The 
destruction of the Navy of France, 
Italy, or Germany, although inconve- 
nient, would be to those countries no 
more than a small and temporary incon- 
venience, whereas the destruction of the 
Navy of England would be the down- 
fail of the country, which, without her 
Navy, would be like a watch without 
the mainspring. She must stop short 
and suddenly in her career, as surely 
as an animal in whose veins the blood 
ceased to flow. She would be incapa- 
citated, and unable to retain her posi- 
tion among the nations of the world. 
It was nothing short of madness that the 
House should consent to go on an hour 
longer without it being determined, 
once for all, by experts at the Admi- 
ralty, whether or not our Navy was 
sufficient to protect our coasts, and en- 
sure the protection of the food supply 
from abroad and raw material for 
manufacturing purposes at home. He 
believed—and the House believed—and 
trusted that the British sailor of the 
future would not be inferior to the 
British sailor of the past. The supe- 
riority of the English as sailors in the 
old days was due to the fact that, being 
enormously superior in numbers to the 
enemy, they were enabled to keep the sea 
on all occasions, and, at the same time, 
keep the enemy’s fleet in their ports. 
When a fleet was kept in port the seamen 
got no practice at sea in seamanship or 
gunnery, and hence one cause of our 
superiority in the last French War, when, 
while we blockaded the enemy’s ports, 
we ourselves kept the sea, and gained 
experience and practice in respect of 
seamanship. Would it be possible for 
England to keep the sea and blockade 
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the enemy’s ports in the future as sho 
had done in the past? One thing was 
perfectly certain—namely, that at the 
outbreak of the next war it would be 
necessary for England to take a definite 
and clear part, particularly with regard 
to the Mediterranean. If war were de- 
clared to-morrow, say with France, 
would the First Lord dare to take away 
from the Channel Squadron a single 
ship, and send it to the Mediterranean, 
or to any other part of the world where 
our Possessions or interests were at- 
tacked? Was the Mediterranean Fleet 
large enough to repel an enemy from 
Malta and Gibraltar, supposing no suc- 
cour could be sent? it were not, 
those two places must capitulate if 
they were attacked by a superior fleet, 
as we should not dare to detach a single 
vessel from the Channel Squadron; and 
no First Lord would be held guiltless 
if he did so. Besides this, in the event 
of a war such as he was considering, 
our Admirals would be sending from 
all parts of the world for supports. 
It was clear, in the first place, that 
Russia was steadily advancing on India 
of set purpose. It was perfectly clear 
also that if we desired to defend India, 
we could only do so by being in a posi- 
tion to attack Russia at some other point 
than Herat. That was to say, we must 
strike Russia somewhere else than at 
Herat if we wished to save Herat. If 
that were so, then the only means of 
striking such a blow at Russia was by 
European alliances; but was there any 
possibility of this country being taken 
into alliance by any other European 
Power? Was our Army or Navy of 
sufficient strength and usefulness to in- 
duce any European Power to enter into 
an alliance with us? He did not think 
so. If the state of things were otherwise 
—that was to say, if our Fleet was suffi- 
ciently strong for us to be of any use to 
other European Powers—he believed 
such alliances might be formed. He 
believed that all it would be necessary 
for this country to do in order to prove 
of essential service to a foreign ally 
would be to sond a Fleet to the Baltic 
and another tothe Mediterranean. Such 
fleets, it was estimated by competent 
authorities, would be worth 500,000 
men toa central Power of Europe in the 
event of an alliance. As it was, how- 
ever, we were not strong enough for an 
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us. We stood almost alone, and at the 
outbreak of war it would be necessary 
for this country to make up its mind to 
take one of the three proverbial courses. 
The first course would be to take our 
goes again amongst the nations of 
Surope, and bear the burdens and reap 
the benefits of such a course, giving up 
the short-sighted policy of saying that 
we would fight only for English inte- 
rests. What were English interests— 
where did they extend to? We heard 
sometimes that it would be better for us 
to stay at home and miad our own busi- 
ness; but where was our home? Didit 
not extend from Australia to Canada, 
from New Zealand to the Cape of Good 
Hope, from Gibraltar to India, from 
the British Channel right across both 
hemispheres? Was that not our home, 
and was it not our business to defend 
our home in every quarter of the globe? 
The first course, then, which this coun- 
try could follow would be to take her 
place amongst the nations of Europe. 
The second course would be to declare 
boldly that England wanted no allies, 
and was prepared to fight by herself. 
In that case, it would be absolutely 
necessary to double our present Navy, 


and largely increase our Army, espe- 
cially in India; then, if they liked, we 
might sit down and wait for Russia— 
Russia, perhaps, backed by France— 
whenever it was convenient for her to 


attack us. The only other course was 
one which would hardly commend itself 
to England—namely, to go drifting on, 
sacrificing our position in Europe bit 
by bit until some war panic came and 
frightened the country into building 
something like a sufficiently powerful 
Navy for the defence of our shores, 
The country had acted under the in- 
fluence of panic before, and that, too, 
in quite recent years. If it had not 
been for the Penjdeh incident we 
should not have had the belted cruiser 
class of vessels. He trusted the first 
of the three courses to which he had 
referred would be the one to commend 
itself to the House. He believed it would 
be the least expensive. It would be 
much less likely to give rise to jealousy 
than the course of doubling our Navy 
and saying—‘‘ We will only fight for 
Englishinterests.”’ It would beno menace. 
It would be, in his opinion, the most 
straightforward and Imperial policy that 
Evgland could carry out. At all events, 
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nothing could be more unfortunate than 
that we should have to rely for the 
strengthening of our Navy upon war 
scares and panics, at which times we had 
to pay largely increased prices for our 
ships and warlike stores. Our expe- 
riences in our last war with France, to 
which some reference had been made, 
were extremely valuable, and should be 
borne in mind at this time. Some people 
wanted altogether to break with the 
ast; but, to his mind, they should 
earn from the past what would be useful 
to them in the present. Was it not a 
fact that in the last French War our 
Fleet was nearly double that of France, 
although we had to defend a much 
smaller Empire than the one we now 
possessed? Was it not also a fact that 
though the English Navy was in those 
days double that of France and Spain 
put together, it was barely adequate to 
save our shores from invasion. At the 
commencement of the war in 1793 our 
Navy, as he had said, was certainly 
double that of France; at the peace of 
1801 the proportion of the two Navies 
was as 6 to 1, and yet in the last year of 
that war we lost 3 per cent of our com- 
merce, captured principally by French 
privateers, and that was a very remark- 
able thing when we came to compare 
the Navies of the two countries. Here 
was a still more striking circumstance. 
Between the commencement of the year 
1793 and the end of the year 1795, 
when France alone was our enemy, we 
lost 3,000 vessels, or about 6 per cent 
of our whole Navy. Let the House re- 
member these figures, and remember that 
our naval strength was double that of 
France. [An hon. Memser: Under sail. |} 
Yes; but it would take proportionately 
quite as strong or even a stronger convoy 
of steam vessels of war to escort a convoy 
of steam merchantmen as it took sailing 
war ships to escort a fleet of merchant- 
men under sail in the old days. If what 
he had referred to had occurred when 
our Fleet was double as strong as that 
of its enemy at one time, and,at another 
time, six times as strong, he could en- 
force with some chance of success the 
question he had put to the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. But 
he had another thing to say in reference 
to our last war with France. In 1805, 
we had three Fleets. Nelson had left 
Europe, and was hunting Villeneuve. 
He followed him to the eet Indies, 
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but never fell in with him. He hunted 
him back to Europe. When Villeneuve 
t back to Europe he fell in with Sir 
Robert Calder, who was in command of 
a second Fleet off Ushant, while, south 
of that squadron, was another in charge 
of Admiral Collingwood, of the Burlings 
at Lisbon. As it afterwards turned out, 
Nelson, who had succeeded in sailing 
up level with Villeneuve, but had never 
managed to get within sight of him, was 
in Gibraltar with his Fleet. And what 
happened ? Villeneuve fought an action 
with Sir Robert Calder, who was sub- 
sequently tried by court - martial for 
not annihilating a fleet very nearly twice 
as strong as his own. At that very time, 
the country had two other Fleets for the 
protection of the Mediterranean, and the 
protection of our commerce. What 
chance were our Admirals going to have 
in the future, if they were to be dealt 
with like that unless we put them in as 
good a position in regard to ships and 
guns as our Admirals were in in former 
times? Well, he (Mr. Penrose Fitz- 
erald) thanked the House for having 
istened to him. There was just one 
point he desired to emphasize — he 
almost wished he had dealt with no 


other topic, so important did he conceive 


it to be. Would the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty—and he 
asked this with all respect, for he con- 
sidered the noble Lord had done wonders 
already at the Admiralty, and he hoped he 
would continue in the same line—come 
down to the House, and tell the House, 
and through the House the people of the 
country, that the experts with him in 
office were satisfied that the present and 
prospective state of the Navy was such 
that it would be capable the moment a 
war broke out—if it should be at 9 
o'clock to-morrow morning—of protect- 
ing our shores from invasion, and the 
lines of route by which raw material was 
brought for our artizans to work up, and 
food was necessary to be supplied to our 
people without which there would be a 
amine, the like of which, perhaps, was 
never seen?’ Would the noble Lord 
say that was the opinion of the experts? 
If he did not, it should be the signal for 
the breaking out of the people into a 
necessary and wise panic. They would 
be justified in viewing the present con- 
dition of things with alarm, and in de- 
manding from the Government an answer 
to such a question, 
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Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire) said, 
he rose to offer a few comments on the 
very able statement of the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. But 
before he did so, he wished to say that 
when he remembered the brilliant ser- 
vices of the noble Lord the Member for 
East Marylebone (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford), he could not help regretting that 
those services were no longer at the 
command of the Admiralty. It was 
always desirable to have at the Admi- 
ralty young officers who had themselves 
seen service; and that was particularly 
the case when the Navy was daily being 
revolutionized by science. It was not 
for him to say whether the noble Lord 
was justified or not in doing as he had ; 
but he (Mr. Duff) had no doubt, how- 
ever, that in resigning his noble Friend 
had acted purely from patriotic motives ; 
and he would have left the question there 
but for some observations made by his 
noble Friend, which appeared to reflect 
not only upon the present First Lord, 
but upon his Predecessors. The noble 
Lord had told them that when he went 
to the Admiralty he found to his utter 
astonishment that there was not a single 
shred or shadow of organization for war 

urposes. [Lord Onartzs BeREsrorv : 

ear, hear!] That was a very extreme 
statement, and one which reflected upon 
all who had been at the Admiralty ; and 
he did not think that statement was 
justified by fact. The noble Lord said 
that the first thing he did, being a man 
of business, was to ask for the Papers 
bearing on the subject. He (Mr. Duff) 
also when he went to the Admiralty, 
as a man of business, asked for the 
Papers containing information on that 
point, and he was shown a set of Papers 
—he was not going to reveal confidential 
documents—which he did not think his 
noble Friend could have read. These 
Papers contained a complete organiza- 
tion for calling out the Coastguard and 
the Naval Reserves; and, so far from 
there not being a shred of organization 
for war purposes, he believed they could 
have called out the First Class Reserve 
in four days. That, at all events, was 
the opinion of his naval Colleagues. 
The noble Lord had stated that the 
Commanders-in-Chief of naval stations 
had had no information given to them 
of the number, character, and position 
of the foreign men-of-war on their re- 
That statement was 
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altogether inaccurate, because he (Mr. 
Daft} could positively assert that when 
he was in Office every Commander-in- 
Chief at every naval station had the 
fullest information supplied to him with 
regard to every foreign man-of-war, 
with their respective guns and men that 
were under their command on the sta- 
tion. If the noble Lord’s statement were 
true, every First Lord of the Admiralty 
in recent years ought to have been im- 
poceked, and every Naval Lord cashiered. 

o doubt the intention of the noble Lord 
in making these statements was all that 
could be desired; nevertheless, it was 
certain that he had permitted his zeal 
to carry him too far. The noble Lord 
had done good service at the Admiralty ; 
but any one who had listened to the 
noble Lord’s speech would be led to 
believe that no one else had ever effected 
any reforms at the Admiralty. Now he 
came to the speech of the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. The noble 
Lord had doubtless made many useful 
suggestions ; but he had not given them 
any practical plan for the reorganization 
of the Board of Admiralty. With many 
of the suggestions which the noble Lord 
had made, however, he (Mr. Duff) 
entirely agreed. For instance, he quite 
agreed tliat the Admiralty were in the 
habit of withholding information that 
might very properly be given to that 
House. Thus, in one case, the Admi- 
ralty had withheld the Report of a Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the question 
of providing coal for our coaling stations. 
From what he had gathered from the 
speech of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Charles Beresford), he understood that 
the noble Lord had no objection to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty being 
supreme, provided he never used his 
own head, but always adopted the sug- 
gestions of the Naval Lords. A great 
deal, it was true, might be said against 
the theoretical working of the Admi- 
ralty ; but he believed it worked well in 
this way, that no man who had intelli- 
gence to become a Cabinet Minister 
would be so intensely foolish as to 
go and interfere with his naval Ad- 
visers in technical matters; but, at 
the same time, it would not do for him, 
under our present Parliamentary system, 
to inform his Cabinet that they could 
not take a poten course on Imperial 
questions, because the Naval Lords had 
raised objections to it. In matters of 
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Imperial concern, therefore, the First 
Lord must necessarily be supreme. The 
noble Lord opposite had claimed the 
credit of having created the Intelligence 
Department of the Navy; but if the 
noble Lord would refer to the Navy 
Estimates for 1886, he would find that 
the sum of £2,000 was put down for the 
expenses of that Department, which was 
then under the same officers as it was 
now. He did not desire to deprive the 
noble Lord of the credit of having 
atly extended the operations of that 
epartment; but, as a matter of fact, 
the Department was a considerable one 
25 years ago. On the other hand, he 
freely admitted that whereas, at one 
time, it would have taken four or five 
days to have got out our First Reserve, 
it could now be done in 48 hours. The 
noble Lord the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty deserved the thanks of 
the House for the new form in which he 
had brought out the Estimates, which 
was a great improvement upon the old 
form. He did not, however, think that 
the remark which the noble Lord had 
made at the conclusion of his speech— 
that the country had no cause of com- 
plaint with regard to our ships, men, 
and guns, was borne out by the state- 
ments he himself had made in the course 
of his speech. No doubt, the noble 
Lord’s statements with regard to ships 
and men were sufficiently accurate; but 
the noble Lord himself had said that 
there had been considerable delay in the 
delivery of guns for the Navy, the result 
of which was that many iron-clads were 
awaiting their armaments. He would, 
moreover, take the case of the Colling- 
wood. After the accident to the guns on 
board that vessel, new guns were 
ordered to be placed on board her in 
May, 1886, and the War Office promised 
to supply her with new guns in October 
of that year. Would the House believe 
that guns of the same pattern as those 
which had burst some time ago were still 
on board that ship? He could not help 
asking the question, whether, in the 
comparison which had been made be- 
tween our Navy and that of France, the 
Collingwood, which dare not fire one of 
her guns, had been included as formi 
art of the defensive foree of the Briti 
Navy? ‘The fact that we could not get 
new guns supplied in 15 months would 
be a very alarming one in the event of 
our going to war. He wished to know 
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what was the exact position of the New 
Naval Ordnance Department? He had 
ascertained, by a Question which he had 
put to the Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance last yer that out of 22 new 
guns which had been ordered to be sup- 
plied during the 12 months, only 10 had 
been delivered. With regard to the 
conditions upon which we were to obtain 
our naval ordnance in the future, he 
should like to know whether the Admi- 
ralty were to be at liberty to go into 
the open market, and obtain them were 
they thought fit? He understood from 
the noble Lord, the First Lord, that one 
of the chief difficulties in the way of that 
plan being adopted was that of ascer- 
taining the various amount of stock 
which was held by the Naval and Mili- 
tary Departments; but in his opinion 
the interests of the country ought not to 
be allowed to suffer in a matter of such 
supreme importance as the arming of 
our ships by reason of a financial 
question having arisen between the 
War Office and the Admiralty. He 
could not understand why the Admi- 
ralty should not go into the open market 
and get their guns as Foreign Govern- 
ments did. They should follow the ex- 
ample of France in that respect, and do 
all they could to encourage private firms. 
With regard to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, he did not like the divided respon- 
sibility. Admiral Hoskins, in his evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission, 
said that the only good plan was to have 
the supply of guns for the two Services 
separately provided. If the Admiralty 
had the courage to adopt that policy, he 
thought that naval ordnance wouid be 
placed upon a more satisfactory footing. 
He questioned very much the policy of 
putting these enormous 110-ton guns on 
board our ships, especially in view of 
the great development that had taken 
place in recent years in quick-firing 
guns. There were two of these guns on 
the Benbow; each of them cost £20,000 
without the fittings, and the cost of each 
shot was £190, while the gun only fired 
once in 10 minutes. He could not find 
anybody who was in favour of these 
guns, and the evidence given before the 
Commission was to the effect that the 
result was hardly equal to the expendi- 
ture. He hoped the Admiralty would 
reconsider the determination to put these 
guns on board other vessels. He quite 
admitted that the present Board of Ad- 
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miralty were not responsible for the 

ns; but he would point out that since 
the ships that were to receive them were 
designed, some five years ago, there had 
been, as he said, a remarkable develop- 
ment in quick-firing guns, and the posi- 
tion was now somewhat altered. He 
understood that the Admiralty had 
sufficient gunpowder to enable them to 
fire 15 rounds of the Benbow guns, and 
he congratulated them upon that fact. 
They were very much in want of guns for 
the land forts, and he suggested that the 
110-guns should be used in that direc- 
tion. If ho might make a general criti- 
cism upon the Estimates, he would say 
that in his opinion the noble Lord had 
taken too much money for ships and not 
enough for guns. At the present moment 
they wére ahead of their shipbuilding 
programme and very much behind with 
guns. Under those circumstances, he 
urged that they might very well post- 
pone some of the vessels which they 
intended to build by contract, and employ 
the money in getting more guns. Then, 
with regard to ammunition, Admiral 
Hoskins stated to the Commission that 
they ought to have 85 service rounds for 
each gun and 150 rounds in reserve. In- 
stead of that, the Admiral said they had 
not got a half of 85, and there were none 
whatever in reserve. It was no use 
spending money on ships if they had no 
guns and no ammunition. He hoped 
that serious attention would be given to 
this matter. In the First Lord’s Memo- 
randum he referred to the Council of 
Education. He (Mr. Daff) would like 
to ask the noble Lord whether the Ad- 
miralty intended to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee ? In 
his Memorandum the First Lord of the 
Admiralty referred to the provision for 
coaling at home and foreign stations. 
He (Mr. Duff) failed to find in the Esti- 
mates, however, any provision for carry- 
ing out the reccommendations of the 
Committee. They ought not to entirely 
neglect this subject. He entirely ap- 
proved the policy of the Admiralty in 
recognizing the claims of lieutenants, 
because he thought the position of those 
officers was a very hard one. 

Sm JOHN OOMMERELL (South- 
ampton) said, there were one or two 
points on which he should like to saya 
word or two in regard to the present 
organization of the Board of Admiralty. 





He did not agree with everything his 
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noble and t Friend ,the Member 
for East Marylebone (Lord Charles 


Beresford) had said ; but there were one 
or two points upon which he did 

with the noble and gallant Lord. As to 
the organization of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, he (Sir John Commerell) was one 
of those who believed he was expressing 
the opinion of a large body of naval 
officers when he said he was certainly 
against a naval officer being First Lord 
of the Admiralty. They wished to see 
the First Lord in his proper place, and 
they wished to see him a Cabinet Minis- 
ter. At the samo time, he believed that 
the Civil Department had an idea that 
naval officers as a body were opposed to 
the influence which they exercised at the 
Admiralty. He could assure the House 
that that was not the case. What they 
desired to see was that the First Lord 
should be thoroughly strengthened in 
his position, and holding unquestion- 
ably supreme power at the Admiralty. 
At the same time they desired that the 
opinion of the experts and Naval Lords 
should be taken, and, when taken, 
should be properly recorded. Now, so 
far as the Naval Lords were concerned, 
there was one great defect in the pre- 
sent system—-and it applied to almost 
the whole Board. The great defect was 
that the Naval Lords were constantly 
going in and out. Since 1880 they had 
had four First Lords, one of them—the 
present First Lord—having been twice 
in Office, and, therefore, being counted 
astwo. They had had 14 Sea Lords 
during that time, and seven Financial 
Secretaries. He certainly hoped that 
in any reorganization that might take 
place, so far as Naval Lords was con- 
cerned, there would be no question of 
politics brought to bear. It would be 
far better that the Naval Lords should 
be appointed for a certain time. He 
would not say for too long atime. He 
thought four years would be quite long 
enough. They should come in fresh 
from sea, and the system—which, he 
was sorry to say, had been too much 
practised in the past —of changing 
them from one home employment to 
another, should not be continued. What 
they wanted were naval officers fresh 
from sea — fresh from naval experi- 
ence, and he was perfectly certain that 


some time in the future the system he 
advocated would be adopted. The naval 
officers did not for a single moment wish 
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to interfere with questions of finance, 
They did not for a moment doubt the 
responsibility of the House. There was 
no doubt in the world that the House 
must have complete control more es 

cially over the financial questions. But 
he would ask, could the finances at the 
Admiralty be conducted properly if they 
had seven Financial Secretaries in five 
years? Each of them, he had no doubt, 
came into Office with the most natural 
and laudable idea that he was “ the 
only Joe,” that he was the only man 
who ever knew anything about the sub- 
jects dealt with by the Departments, and 
that before he came in everything had 
been altogether wrong. He had no 
doubt that if he were to become Finan- 
cial Secretary he should think exactly 
the same. The hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. For- 
wood) had been rather hard on naval 
officers the other day. He (Sir John 
Commerell) said it without the slightest 
ill-nature, but it certainly seemed to 
him that the hon. Member must have 
been reading Captain Marryat’s novels, 
and that ‘‘ the fool of the family” had 
had something to do with bringing the 
hon. Member to his present views in 
reference to the Navy. Matters had 
very greatly altered since the old days. 
The House might depend on it that 
naval officers from the earliest period of 
education were brought up to take com- 
mand of large bodies of men. They 
were taught from the earliest days that 
discipline was the great thing, and it 
was their duty—a duty he believed they 
were perfectly capable of discharging— 
to teach discipline to those under them. 
Naval officers did not, as. he had said, 
wish to interfere in the financial part 
of the business. They left that to the 
House of Commons and the Financial 
Secretary, and he had no hesitation in 
saying that under the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) they had quite as much 
naval control as they ought to have; 
but they desired to guard the question 
for the future. He (Sir John Commerell) 
must say he looked on the Intelligence 
Department with a good deal of favour, 
although he thought the name alto- 
gether a misnomer. He thought they 
ought also to have joined with it the 
term “‘ mobilization,’ because that was 
the first great point to which the In- 
telligence Department had to turn. No 
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doubt, in time of war the Intelligence 
Department should communicate as 
rapidly as possible with the officers com- 
manding stations ; but he had no hesita- 
tion in saying that if he were Com- 
mander-in-Chief on any station when a 
war broke out he should carry out his 
own line of conduct even at tho risk of 
his commission, so long as he believed 
it wasfor the benefitofthe country. They 
must not think that in the future they 
were going to carry out wars from the 
end of a telegraph wire. If they 
thought that they would be making the 
greatest mistake; but he hoped no such 
thing would be aimed at by the Intelli- 
gence Department. The noble Lord 
the Member for East Marylebone (Lord 
Charles Beresford), when he stated that 
the Intelligence Department had not 
had a certain amount of influence in the 
past, was in error; but, at the same 
time, he had no hesitation in saying 
that he thought it had been very much 
improved. Two and a-half years ago, 
when he was Commander-in-Chief of the 
North American and West Indian Sta- 
tions, when the Russian scare took place, 
as no plan of campaign had been com- 
municated to him, he should have been 
left, to a considerable extent, to his own 
resources, and he should not have been 
sorry for it. When Commanders-in- 
Chief had received all the information 
which could be given to them, it was 
much better to leave the charge in their 
own hands. Officers had no right to be 
placed in command of stations if they 
could not be trusted, and when they 
trusted officers let them be truly trusted. 

There was one point on which he might 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 

Goschen). He had no doubt that, after 
the speech of the noble Lord to-night, 

they would be remarking a notice in 

the paper declaring that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer acknowledged from 

some unknown donor £2,000 conscience 

money. He had been a Junior Naval 
Lord for some time, and he must say he 
found he had enough to do from half- 

past 10 o’clock in the morning until 

half-past 5 o’clock or 6 o’clock in the 

evening. Much of it was work which 

he did not very much care for, as it em- 

braced too many small matters of detail 
and too much minutie, such as the settle- 
ment of small sums of money, things 
which it would have been much better 
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not to have been left to the Naval Lords 
of the Admiralty. Their time, he main- 
tained, would have been much better 
employed in going into larger questions 
of shipbuilding and armaments, which 
were the subjects naval officers who had 
attained a certain position should be 
called upon to deal with. Such work as 
was at present given to the Naval Lords 
prevented them doing that sort of work 
which they ought todo. He had much 
leasure in congratulating the noble 
rd the First Lord of the Admiralty 
on the programme he had laid down, 
with one exception. He regretted to 
see that the tm te Lord did not propose 
to lay down any more iron-clads. No 
doubt, it was easy to compare the Navies 
of the different Powers ; but the question 
was as to the enormous amount of work 
we should have to do in the future as 
compared with the French or any other 
Navy. When note was taken of our 
Colonies, our enormous trade, our geo- 
graphical position, and, above all, the 
Suez Canal, he thought it was perhaps 
an unfortunate thing that the First Lord 
had not determined to lay down, say, two 
more iron-clads. For himself, he had 
been always very strongly of opinion 
that we had not a sufficient number of 
fast, powerful cruisers; but he thought 
that now, in place of one or two fast 
cruisers and three or four small vessels, 
a commencement might have been made 
with one or two iron-clads other than 
the Nile and Trafalgar. We ought to 
take into consideration the number of 
iron-clads that were really passing out 
of use and which it was not worth 
while to repair, because they could 
never take their place in line of battle. 
The vessels which he alluded to as being 
out of the running were vessels of the 
Swiftsure class, which had never been 
perfectly good, which were excessively 
unstable without 200 or 300 tons of 
ballast in them, and which tumbled first 
to one side and then to the other, going 
by the name of ‘‘ the naval wobble.” 
They should remember that they had a 
quantity of these iron-clads which were 
of no use, and let them do their best to 
replace them as soon as possible. The 
rapidity with which vessels became obso- 
lete showed that we ought to proceed 
with ships which were commenced and 
finish them as rapidly as possible, 
seeing that at the quickest it took 
no less than three years to finish 
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one. For the reasons he had stated 
he should have been glad to have 
seen a couple of iron-clads laid down. 
And now to return to an old subject 
which had been dealt with once or twice 
already—namely, the question ofthe Var- 
spite. Ho was sorry to see that that vessel 
had cost £632,000, which was an enor- 
mous sum when they compared it with the 
expenditure upon the Wile and Trafalgar, 
which were two of the most powerful 
vessels in the Navy, and when also they 
compared it with the Hero. Then, as 
to the vessels of the Porpoise class of 
which the Navy was to be provided with 
half-a-dozen. He did not agree with 
making a large number of the same 
class of vessel, for if a mistake were 
made it was repeated in all, and then all 
had to be altered. He believed a mis- 
take had been made with the construc- 
tion of the Porpotse to such an extent as 
to destroy one-half of her utility. With 
all her weights on board she would draw 
one foot seven inches more than was 
intended, and the result was that her 
lines had been altered. He was glad 
to see that an increase had been made 
in the pay of lieutenants; he was glad 
to see that this hard-working “ silver 
coinage”’ of the Navy—as he might call 
it—had received attention at last. It 
was only just that something should be 
done for these men, considering the 
work they had to do and the number of 
years they had to serve in bad climates. 
‘When the House thought of the edu- 
cation these men had to pass through, 
and that only two out of nine could 
arrive at the rank of commanders, and 
of the early age at which they had to 
retire—in many cases almost broken- 
hearted—hon. Members would agree 
that it was necessary that something 
should be done for them. The change 
which had been made in the case of 
the lieutenants was one which would be 
received with gratitude ; but still it was 
heartrending to see how many old offi- 
cers there were without the slightest 
hope of advancement. He thought the 
list of lieutenants, however, was utterly 
inadequate to the requirements of the 
Service. Ifa war were to break out and 
we had to mobilize to-morrow, and we 
found it necessary to have one or two 
squadrons, such as that we had in the 
Channel, he did not know where we 
should get our lieutenants from. Ho 
was told that in time of war we should 
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have to reduce a ship’s complement of 
lieutenants from four to three, and from 
five to four. It certainly appeared to 
him an extraordinary thing that, at a 
time when calling upon their vessels to 
do four times as much work as ordi- 
narily, they should go and reduce the com- 
plement of lieutenants, who were really 
the men who had to do the best part of 
the important work. He hoped the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty would take steps to increase the 
list of lieutenants, although he knew 
very well that it would not help lieu- 
tenants in the future, as in peace time 
there would be more men wanting em- 
ployment and not getting it. It was 
the duty of Parliament, however, to con- 
sider the requirements of the Service, 
and place those immeasurably above 
those of a personal character. 

Sm EDWARD REED (Cardiff) said, 
he did not think it was quite fair to the 
Government and to those who had only 
had the Navy Estimates in their hands 
for a few hours to attempt to discuss the 
Estimates to-night. He did not intend 
to discuss them, but desired to take the 
opportunity of making one or two obser- 
vations. He thought that the present 
Board of Admiralty deserved a good 
deal at the hands of the House. In the 
first place, they had proved themselves 
the first Board of Admiralty that could 
everbe induced to perform the common- 
sense operation of going quickly on with 
the ships they commenced, and that was 
a business procedure which no Board 
ought to have been capable of neglect- 
ing, and which every Board had sys- 
tematically neglected until 1885. He 
remembered very well that in 1874 Mr. 
Ward Hunt—who was then First Lord 
of the Admiralty—promised that during 
the term of Office of the then Conserva- 
tive Government they would take care 
that they did not give the vountry ships 
upon paper. That Government held 
Office for six years—during part of 
which time the right hon. Gentleman the 
present First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) was the First Lerd of the 
Admiralty—but during those six years 
they never completed a single iron-clad. 
He (Sir Edward Reed) did not think 
that Liberal Administrations had been 
very much better. For another thing 
he thought they owed a great debt of 
gratitude to this Board. In 1885, 
practically tho present Board of Ad- 
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miralty took in hand the question 
of improving the condition of Dock- 
yard labour. Under the old system a 
gentleman at Whitekall—namely, the 
Chief Constructor—had the power of 
altering ships just as much as he 

leased, and nobody was there to call 
him to account. The present Board, or, 
at any rato, the Board of which the noble 
Lord the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) and 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) were the heads, took that ques- 
tion in hand, and they did a very wise 
thing. They took the whole manage- 
ment of the Dockyards out of the hands 
of the Chief Constructor, and put it in 
the hands of a highly qualified officer— 
(Professor Elgar)-—upon whose appoint- 
ment he heartily congratulated the Go- 
vernment. In his opinion the present 
Board deserved great praise for yet 
another thing. During a long course 
of years the Srabiaben and Construc- 
tors of the Navy took it into their heads 
—it might seem a strange thing to say, 
but it was nevertheless true—that the 
right way of protecting a ship was to put 
the armour inside of her. For a long 
course of years they pursued the abomin- 
able and foolish practice of putting about 
two-thirds of the armour-plating devoted 
to the protection of ships inside the 
ships, where it could not possibly be any 
protection to a ship at all. When they 
came into Office this Board took upon 
themselves the responsibility of utterly 
condemning that foolish system, and of 
putting a stop to it, and it was within 
his knowlege that one, at any rate, of 
the advisers of the First Lord said, in 
1885, through the then Controller and 
Constructor of the Navy, that the ships 
which they had been completing for 
years were a disgrace to the British 
Navy, and unfit to put beneath the feet 
of British seamen. Why did he men- 
tion this? He mentioned it because the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty—apparently with no indication 
that he was doing anything unusual or 
open to exception—stated to the House 
that the only way to measure our 
naval strength was to count the number 
of armoured ships and the guns we pos- 
sessed. He (Sir Edward Reed) asked 
if it was to be tolerated for a single 
moment that Governments should build 
as armoured ships ships which posi- 
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tively had no armour at all above water ? 
Fortunately the present Board was not 
responsible for the construction of any 
of these ships, and he was not making 
these observations in a hostile spirit to 
the Board at all. But there had been 
many indications in the country and in 
the House of what he had begun to dis- 
credit—namely, an anxiety about the 
naval strength of this country. There 
was certainly a disposition to appreciate 
our naval situation. Let him, there- 
fore, point to the state of matters with 
regard to that class of vessels known as 
‘belted cruisers,” which had their 
armour wholly under the water when 
they had their coals on board. A very 
able and, he thought, an extremely inte- 
resting speech was made to-night by 
the hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Penrose Fitzgerald), and in that speech 
the hon. Gentleman suggested some very 
important considerations touching the 
coal supply of ships ; but he (Sir Edward 
Reed) hardly thought he need say that 
the men-of-war, with the limited coal 
supply which we allowed to them, must 
be viewed from the point of sea-going 
condition. What the country wanted to 
know was, what was the state of our 
men-of-war when they left our ports? 
He remembered a distinguished Member 
of a former Board of Admiralty, who— 
and he had too great respect for him to 
mention his name—once said to him— 

‘‘ These ships are not armoured ships at all 
when they leave our ports with their coal on 
board, but they burn their coal out when 
they get to sea, and is it necessary they should 
be = fight directly they get out of our own 
ports ” 


It did seem to him (Sir Edward Reed) 
a most extraordinary proposition that 
our ships, the ships of Great Britain, 
the ships upon which we depended, 
were not to be expected to be fit to 
fight when they left our own shores. 
Last Saturday he was in Calais, 
and one hour afterwards he was 
in Dover—that illustrated the distance 
apart of the two countries. It appeared 
to him that one of the fundamental 
propositions as to which no reason- 
able man ought to admit of a doubt in 
his mind was that our ships must be the 
most prepared when they left our own 
ports and went out into the British 
Channel. That was the very first thing 
required. Would the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty be good 
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enough, either to-night or on some later 
occasion, to explain tothe House how it 
was that he was able to stand up, and 
with all his responsibility upon him 
reckon in his calculation of the armoured 
ships of this country the seven belted 
cruisers which had not an ounce of 
armour at all above the water line, or 
within six inches of the water line when 
they had all their stores and coal on 
board? He could hardly see that there 
was any use in debating. If it be from 
any cause a matter of indifference 
whether an armoured ship had her 
armour wholly under water or not, why 
build armoured ships atall? He noticed 
that the noble Lord the First Lord of 
the Admiralty stated, in response to a 
question which he (Sir Edward Reed) 
was perhaps rude enough to put to him 
during his speech, that this description 
of ship was included in those he was 
reckoning as iron-clads, and the noble 
Lord added that some Italian ships with 
side armour were also included. He 
(Sir Edward Reed) hoped that no one in 
the House would infer from the fact that 
the Italians had certain ships without 
the necessary armour that, therefore, it 
was a matter of indifference whether our 
ships had their armour under water or 
not. The Italians pursued a specific 
policy. Their probable enemy was 
France. France had a powerful Navy 
with whick Italy could not hope to 
compete ; and, therefore, she had to 
decide for herself by what means she 
could produce vessels which might give 
her, not the power of entering into 
close engagements with France, but of 
doing as much annoyance and injury as 
she possibly could to French vessels. 
And so Italy went to work and designed 
vessels which had for the period for 
which they were designed immense 
steam power and immense armaments. 
They confined themselves to as much 
protection from armour as would enable 
them to work the powerful guns on 
board, and to work their engines and 
boilers in comparative safety. There 
was not a shadow of doubt that the 
designer of these ships was perfectly 
well aware that he was not producing 
vessels such as were fit to take the dis- 
charge of any vessel’s guns at close 
quarters. But was that our position? 
The very thing we had to do was to 


hold the entrance to the British Channel, | 
aud to do that we must lie there and be ' 
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prepared to fight any enemy who might 
come against us; because to seinton 
the British Channel was to abandon the 
national life, and bring on this country 
a famine worse than had ever been 
known in the records of the world. He 
passed on to another class of vessels, and 
as he had ventured to ask the noble 
Lord to tell them how it happened he 
could count the so-called belted cruisers 
amongst armoured ships, so he should 
like to know how the noble Lord could 
reckon upon vessels of the Admiral 
class? He (Sir Edward Reed) was 
sorry to see that anyone who discussed 
this question laboured under the dis- 
advantage of having a stato of facts that 
were so extraordinary, that were so 
alarming, if accepted in a pure and 
simple character, that men’s minds only 
turned from them and supposed there 
must be some explanation. Yet his 
right hon. Friend the Member for South 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) was sitting 
by his side, and he very well remem- 
bered what had happened in bis period 
of Office. He was afraid the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for the 
Eastbourne Division of Sussex (Admiral 
Field) was about to make an attack on 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) for his 
conduct as First Lord—was about to use 
him as an illustration of certain prin- 
ciples of Admiralty administration. Be- 
fore he mentioned what occurred in the 
time of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Childers), he would desire to state what 
occurred in the days of the Duke of 
Somerset, because there was a great 
deal of talk now-a-days about a naval 
officer managing the Navy. In the first 
place, he (Sir Edward Reed) did not at 
all understand that the noble and gallant 
Lord the Member for East Marylebone 
(Lord Charles Beresford) proposed or 
desired that there should be substituted 
for the responsible Cabinet Minister, 
who was a politician as well as First 
Lord, a naval officer. What he under- 
stood the noble and gallant Lord to 
mean, and what he entirely greed with, 
was that there should be a re-arrange- 
ment of business at the Admiralty, and 
that there should be such a re-arrange- 
ment that when the First Lord had 
occasion to act against the judgment of 
his professional advisers, the latter’s 
views should be made known to the 
country. In that he(Sir Edward Reed) 
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most entirely agreed with the noble and 
gallant Lord, but he should disagree 
with him if his proposition was to dis- 
place the First Lord of the Admiralty by 
a naval officer. This was what happened 
under the Duke of Somerset—and he 
commended the fact to the attention of 
the hon. and gallant Admiral below 
the Gangway opposite (Admiral Field), 
because it occurred before that change 
in the Administration which the hon. 
and gallant Admiral so deplored. 
There was a meeting of the Board of 
Admiralty, attended by the whole Board, 
including himself. The Controller of 
the Navy was not then a Member of 
the Board. The meeting was to con- 
sider whether Her Majesty’s ship Delle. 
rophon should be built. The Duke of 
Somerset heard all the opinions of the 
Naval Lords, and afterwards put a 
series of questions to them, and then 
came to the conclusion that the objec- 
tions of the Naval Lords were not well 
founded ; that the ship, if built, would 
necessarily be in a large measure suc- 
cessful, and that it was, on the whole, 
to the advantage of the country to build 
the ship. The Duke of Somerset de- 
cided entirely against the judgment of 
all his Naval Advisers except the Naval 
Controller. The Naval Seeretary to the 
Admiralty was against the ship, but the 
ship was built, with the result that there 
was a saving to the country of £106,000 
on that single vessel, and a like saving 
on every other vessel of the same type 
that was built. Then came the ques- 
tion of the American monitors, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) was 
the First Lord of the Admiralty who de- 
cided to build the first ship of the mast- 
less type—namely, the Devastation. He 
was bound to say that with the excep- 
tion of the Naval Controller, who was 
appointed by the First Lord as a Mem- 
ber of the Board—with the exception 
of the opinion of this gentleman the 
Devastation—a totally new type of ship, 
which had been since highly approved 
of—to a large extent was adopted by 
the then First Lord against the advice 
of his Naval Advisers. He (Sir Edward 
Reed) thought that he could show by 
other cases when there had been cri- 
tical situations, and when an authori- 
tative judgment was required, that if 
they had a political First Lord, who 
was a good man of busiuess and a man 
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of strong sense, he would certainly get 
all the opinions of his Naval Advisers, 
and would give them due weight; but 
it was often desirable in the public in- 
terest that such a man should decide 
against technical advice. He (Sir Ed- 
ward Reed) wanted to say a little more 
about the state of the Navy, and he did 
it in no spirit hostile to the present 
Board of Admiralty. Of course, the 
time was now past when he had to 
fight an uphill battle in the House with 
respect to certain ships, because they 
now had in the Minutes of the noble 
Lord of last year the facts about these 
ships stated, and the only question 
upon which they were justified in call- 
ing the First Lord to account was, how 
it happened that he went on calling all 
these ships of the Admiral class iron- 
clad ships, and comparing them with 
ships of other Navies, when he must 
know that they had no more armour 
out of water than was represented by 
the height of a book upon the Table, 
and that only for about a third of their 
length ; and when he must know that 
the slightest inclination on one side 
imperilled the lives of the seamen and 
officers on board of these ships. It would 
be most disgraceful treachery to send 
men on board these ships into battle, 
because they were not armoured ships 
at all. He desired to know why it was 
that the noble Lord the First Lord of 
the Admiralty took upon himself the 
responsibility of fathering these ships, 
and of not giving an inquiry concerning 
them? It was a most singular cireum- 
stance about these vessels that an Ad- 
ministration had never been found 
which had been willing to make any 
experiments for the purpose of testing 
them. There were now experiments 
made to discover whether steel or com- 
pound armour was the better, and the 
House would remember that in the case 
of vessels of the Jnjflerible type they 
were told they were to be made safe by 
cork. Did they not know that when 
they let water into cork it got sodden 
and ceased to perform the functions of 
cork? There was now a suggestion 
about cellulose, and that was the point 
at which they had arrived. When the 
First Lord told them there was no ne- 
cessity to lay down more iron-clads, it 
became his duty to give them fuller in- 
formation about those ships. In the 
case of the /nflexible, there were indepen- 
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deat men on tho other side of the House 
—and he was pleased to see there were 
now—who would not be silenced in 
their demand for an inquiry, and sta- 
tistics about the vessels were got 
out. He asked the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to take 
some steps to ascertain the stability of 
these vessels and their action when 
wounded. If the noble Lord would do 
that he would relieve himself of a great 
responsibility. The noble Lord was not 
responsible for the design, but he was 
responsible if he did not give the House 
full information. He (Sir Edward Reed) 
did not speak without some reason. He 
was told that if this country became en- 
gaged in a war and the Admiralty in- 
teaded to send the Admiral class of ship 
into action technical objection would 
be taken, and the First Lord would be 
prevented sending any of them into 
battle by the objections of technical men 
in his own employment. What were 
the figures about these vessels? There 
were five ships of this class which cost 
the country £3,750,000; there were 
seven ships of the belted cruiser class, 
which had no armour at all above the 
water line, which cost £2,000,000 ; then 
there were the Jmpérieuse and the War- 
spite, which were in pretty much the 
same predicament, which cost another 
£1,000,000 sterling; and there were 
four other vessels which were as danger- 
ous—he referred to the Ayar class. 
When the Jnflexible controversy was 
raging he received letters from men in- 
side the Admiralty, from draftsmen 
employed on the vessel, asking him to 
get an inquiry, because there were de- 
fects in the vessels making them danger- 
ous. They had spent £9,000,000 ster- 
ling on a series of ships which if they 
went into battle would be lost almost as 
readily as if they had no armour, and 
would be only saved by their engines 
and boilers. So far as their stability 
and power to keep afloat when injured 
was concerned they were just as if they 
had no armour at all, and he objected, as 
an Englishman and a Member of that 
House, to the First Lord getting up and 
jeopardizing the interests of this country 

y counting these among the armoured 
ships of the Navy. The Navy did not 
believe in these ships, and he heard a 
former Naval Member of the Board of 
Admiralty say publicly— 
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“I quite agree with the objections that have 
been brought against these ships ; and I am con- 
fident—I was a Member of the Board which 
ordered these ships—that no such ships would 
have been allowed if the Board had known of 
the coming in of the small quick-firing guns.” 
Mr. White had been quoted as saying 
that there was no disposition on the part 
of foreign Governments to use heavy 
guns. They did not need heavy guns to 
destroy vessels of the Admiral class; 
any gun was good enough to destroy 
them. He would like the House to con- 
sider that statement—with any limita- 
tions it pleased—and ask itself whether, 
under such circumstances, this country 
was safe? His right hon. Friend near 
him said the other evening that in France 
the Navy was as much complained about 
as was our own Navy. That was very 
true, and he must say that the position 
of this country would be very critical if 
it were not so. But the objections to the 
French Navy were not of that kind ; they 
were founded on the slow progress of the 
ships, and that was the reason why they 
considered themselves weak. Those facts 
showed that some change in the alloca- 
tion of the public duties-—of some altera- 
tion in the performance of them—was 
very much needed. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. © 
Forwood) had shown considerable in- 
terest in these and other technical 
matters, but the position of the House 
was this—that it had nothing but what 
the First Lord gave it about those 
matters. There was nothing in the 
Minutes of this year about the vessels of 
the Admiral class, and if he asked the 
proper persons about them he supposed 
the reply would be that it was ancient 
history. He felt unequal to discussing 
in any degree the Estimates for the year. 
He did not like to say anything in favour 
of their arrangement until he had studied 
it. But he did think it was rather a 
strong thing for a Government—even 
such a one as this, strong in strength not 
its own—to give the House Estimates 
on Thursday night with the view of dis- 
cussing them on Monday nigh€& Why 
should not the noble Lord give them 
some knowledge about those ships? 
Why were they to be kept in ignorance ? 
He was told that on the Board of Ad- 
miralty the anxiety about those ships was 
even greater than that he had expressed. 
The apprehension of the water getting 
into the unarmoured parts of the vessel 
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and dashing about was very great in- 
deed. Whatever were the defects of these 
vessels they were absolutely unnecessary, 
and might easily have been obviated. 
There had always been a wanton dis- 
position to put the armour in the interior 
instead of outside. England was so safe 
with many of her principal ships with 
their armour under water, and with every 
facility for going to the bottom so soon 
as the enemy’s light guns touched them, 
that the present Admiralty did not think 
it necessary to put down any more iron- 
clads. But they were going to put down 
two belted cruisers, laid down for no 
better reason than that they were part 
of the programme put before the United 
Service Institution by himself. He pro- 
sed, however, that these vessels should 

e of 7,000 tons, and steam 20 knots 
with abeltof armour. Instead of that 
the Admiralty made them of 5,000 tons, 
and of less speed, and so they had these 
ineffective and dangerous vessels. Now 
the Admiralty were going to lay down 
two cruisers of 9,000 tons, and to steam 
20 knots; they were, however, refusing 
to make them belted cruisers ; the armour 
was to be put inside. The system of 
putting armour inside was very dan- 


_ gerous in the sense that the vessels did 


not require to be much injured to be 
certain of capsizing. He desired to give 
the present Board all the support he 
could because it had done, and was 
doing, thoroughly good service. In 
conclusion, he would say that if he were 
right in his views, and if hundreds— 
he was going to say thousands — of 
naval officers who agreed with him were 
right, this country was in great danger 
in the event of a naval war; if they 
were wrong it ought to be in the power 
of somebody to show that they were 
wrong. 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoov) (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) said, he thought the present 
Board of Admiralty had nota word to raise 
of objection to the tone that this debate 
had assumed. He thought the general 
character of the speeches made in refer- 
ence to the propositions of the Board 
had been of a most friendly tone, and 
had left little for him to answer. The 
hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward 
Reed) had devoted the principal part of 
his speech to animadverting on a class 
of ships known as the Admiral class. 
He (Mr. Forwood) had very little to say 
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in reply to that, except that it was an- 
other evidence of the maxim that the 
doctors did often differ. These vessels 
of the Admiral class were laid down and 
constructed by the predecessors of the 
present Board, and he presumed that be- 
fore the First Lord of that day accepted 
the design he had the Report of his Naval 
Colleagues and the naval designers at 
the Admiralty. He could not imagine 
that any person, be he layman or First 
Lord, would have laid down five or six 
cruisers of the belted class, unless he 
had been fully convinced by his Naval 
Colleagues and the designers as to the 
quality of the ships beforehand. There 
were competent naval officers who did 
maintain that those ships were power- 
ful ships and useful ships. There were 
elements in their design intended to 
counteract the difficulties that might be 
encountered in the case of quick-firing 
guns above the water line. Those 
vessels had been built on the cellular 
principle, but no one could foretell the 
effect of the explosion of a shell in- 
side. Again, he would say that those 
vessels were pronounced by com- 
petent naval authorities—he did not 
express an opinion himself —to be 
good, powerful ships, and at the re- 
cent naval manauvres there were no 
ships which naval officers more preferred. 
This brought him to a point which was 
a little personal to this discussion. He 
had been twitted by several of his hon. 
and gallant Friends with regard to some 
remarks he had made as to experts. 
There was no one who had an higher 
opinion than himself of the Naval Ser- 
vice and of naval officers, but he had 
made some remarks in reference to the 
value to be set upon the opinion of 
experts, and he did so with the know- 
ledge that men who were experts in any 
special department constantly differed 
largely from one another, and he could 
not better illustrate this than by refer- 
ring to what they had heard in the 
course ofthe debate. The hon. Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Penrose-Fitzgerald) 
had asked the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) whether he would state that 
our Navy was sufficient for the protec- 
tion of our coasts, our food supply, and 
our supply of raw material in time of 
war. He (Mr. Forwood) ventured to 
think it would be a bold thing for a 
naval man or a civilian to say what ex- 
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tent of naval force was necessary to 
guard against all these contingencies; 
but this he would say—that the state- 
ments they had made were rather with 
regard to our position in relation to 
the force or combination of other na- 
tions. The information laid before the 
House by his noble Chief was informa- 
tion which he believed the House could 
thoroughly rely upon. It had been 
given on a careful analysis of the com- 
parative strength of each vessel. From 
another Report which he himself had 
from Naval Authorities, he felt sure that 
the estimate of the relative proportion 
‘of the marine strength of England, as 
compared with other nations, fully con- 
firmed the statement which the noble 
Lord had laid upon the Table of the 
House. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge had further confirmed the theory 
generally held as to the difficulty of 
getting experts to agree. The hon. 
Member said it was very difficult to get 
naval men to agree as to the relative 
values of armour, coaling, and mancu- 
vring powers in the case of ships, and 
he (Mr. Forwood) felt that it would be 
very difficult to bring experts to hold any 
one opinion on those matters. They had 
to hear all sides of the case, and to de- 


termine on the course which they con- 
sidered best for the country, to put 
it in a position to defend our ports and 


coasts. The hon. Member for Banff- 
shire (Mr. Duff) had made some com- 
ments in reference to the coaling arrange- 
ments, particularly on the recommenda- 
tion of the Coaling Committee with 
regard to Portland. He was not sorry 
to think that so little had been done 
with regard to Portland, for the money 
that had been spent had not been 
wisely expended. The coal shipping 
arrangements had been placed in a 
position at which vessels a great part 
of the year could not lie. The new 
hydraulic arrangements put up by Sir 
William Armstrong on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee were at 
such a part of the harbour as to be 
useless a great portion of the year. 
If that was a criterion of the 
value of the whole Report, he was of 
opinion that the House would be glad 
to hear that the Admiralty did not 
intend to spend much more money in 
this matter without a farther inquiry. 
Some inquiries were being made into 
the subject, and they hoped to prepare 
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such plans this year for the coaling of 
vessels at Portland, and the other home 
stations, as would give satisfaction, and 
insure a proper supply of coal in times 
of emergency; but he could say that 
a large amount of money had been 
provided for barges, which were one of 
the best means for coaling vessels, as 
was shown by experience in the case 
of merchant vessels. Some 20 large 
barges and two steam barges were 
being built, capable each of carrying 
150 tons of coal for home service, besides 
others in course of construction for our 
foreign stations. This, he thought, was 
an earnest of the desire of the present 
Board of Admiralty to improve the coal- 
ing arrangements for the Fleet. Then 
the hon. Member for Banffshire alluded 
to the question of the Board taking over 
the Armament Vote from the War 
Office, and he spoke of the divided re- 
sponsibility. He (Mr. Forwood) would 
point out to the House what was the 
exact position of the Admiralty in regard 
to that Vote. They had not differed 
in the way which had been suggested 
with the War Office, as to the amount 
the Admiralty were to obtain from 
them on the transfer. They had simply 
asked the War Office to furnish the 
particulars of the stock and materials ° 
they had in hand—on shipboard and 
in reserve—so that they might form an 
opinion as to what it would be necessary 
to provide in future. The War Office 
were preparing a list of these things, 
and when the next Estimates were be- 
fore the House the Admiralty would be 
better able to state to the House what 
it would be necessary to be done to 
place the reserves of ammunition in the 
position in which they ought to be. 
But he wished to say, with reference to 
the further remarks of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, in which he suggested that they 
ought to take more money for guns and 
less for ships, that they had taken as 
much for guns as the manufactories of 
the country could turn out, and in proof 
of that he might say that the War Office 
would have to return to the Trtasury a 
very large amount of the money which 
they had taken for naval armaments this 
year, and which they had been unable 
to spend. It would be, therefore, idle on 
the part of the Admiralty to take an 
excessive amount, knowing the difficulty 
there had been in expending the money 
asked for last year. Then, with regard 
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to the 110-ton gun which the hon. Mem- 
ber had referred to, he (Mr. Forwood) 
believed the feeling at the Admiralty 
was against building any more of that 
class of gun. But in the ships laid 
down for the guns, all the import- 
ant mechanical and hydraulic gear 
was provided; the mountings were 
ready, and the guns were being con- 
structed, and to pull the ships to pieces 
and to undo all the work that had been 
accomplished would, in his opinion, and 
also, he thought, in that of the House, 
would be to go back to the system of waste 
which had been going on for so long at 
the Admiralty. As tothe remark of the 
hon. and gallant Member as to nvt 
building more iron-clads, the First Lord 
promised the House last year that no 
more iron-clads should be laid down 
until he had laid the particulars before 
the House. He would have the House 
bear in mind that they had still in hand 
a considerable amount of iron-clad 
vessels to finish, and he would find in 
the Estimates this year that they were 
practically going to renew the Thunderer 
and the Superb. The vessels were to 
have new engines, and were being re- 
armed, the effect of which would be 


practically to make them almost as good 
as two additional iron-clads to the Fleet. 
The First Lord never stated that the 
Board were going to cease building iron- 
clads, but said that they would not lay 
down any more until the House was 


taken into their confidence. It was 
impossible for the Admiralty to meet all 
the demands made every year. Their 
programme this year provided for a 
large amount of fast cruisers to protect 
the commerce and the food supplies of 
the people, to which the hon. Member 
for Cambridge had alluded. Having, 
as he believed, dealt with all the points 
raised by hon. Members, he expressed a 
hope that the House would consent to 
the Motion now before it, seeing that 
there would be an opportunity for general 
discussion of details when the Committee 
stage of the Estimates was reached. 
Apmtmat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, he hoped he should not put the 
responsible Ministers to any incon- 
venience by intruding upon the kind 
attention of the House for a short period. 
If it were the wish of the Minister in 
charge of the Estimates that the debate 
should be now adjourned, he (Admiral 
Field) would be only too delighted. If 
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not, he would beg to call the attention 
of the House to a few remarks in the 
able speech of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), when he pointed out 
that there were 178 officers in the 
House connected with the Services. 
That remark had been received by 
derisive cheers from the other side of 
the House, and he (Admiral Field) knew 
what those derisive cheers meant. He 
wished to point out to those who had 
raised the derisive cheers that out of 
these 178 officers only seven were 
connected with the Navy. He would - 
ask the attention of the House and its 
forbearance, reminding it that he had 
not spoken once this Session, though 
they had had a military debate for two 
nights, and that only one naval officer 
had taken part in it. Judging from the 
debate which took place the other night, 
the impression amongst military men 
seemed to be that the Army was the 
first defence of the country. He had 
always been of opinion, and was still, 
and would continue to be until he be- 
came fit for a lunatic asylum, that the 
Navy was the first line of defence of our 
Empire. The safety of the country 
depended upon the Navy, and not upon 
the Army, for, with all its merits, the 
Army could not go and fight a battle for 
the country unless it was carried to the 
scene of action by the Navy. Now, 
they had the Navy Estimates, or rather 
the Memorandum of the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton), laid before them, 
and they had had interesting speeches 
from both sides of the House, some of 
which he agreed with, and others with 
which he disagreed. He assumed that 
the Naval Lords approved of all that was 
in the Memorandum, though he should 
have liked to have been assured of this 
by seeing their names at the bottom of 
that Memorandum. He thought that the 
names of the Naval Lords should appear 
on these documents, although it seemed 
thatthe First Lord entertained a contrary 
view. He would discuss that matter 
with the noble Lord later on. The noble 
Lord, in his Memorandum, had at last 
done tardy justice to a most admirable 
class of men—namely, the lieutenants of 
the Royal Navy. He had done what most 
of them thought ought to have been done 
yong ine was to say, he had raised 
the scale of pay of lieutenants of eight 
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years’ standing 2s. a-day, and the, 
same amounts to lieutenants of 12, 


ror standing. But the Admiralty 
ad given with one hand and 
taken away with the other; and in 
making these remarks it must be 
remembered that he was not only speak- 
ing his own sentiments, but those of the 
branch of the Service interested, as a 
deputation of very old lieutenants had 
done him the honour to wait upon him 
on this question. The lieutenants were 
grateful for the concession which had 
been made; but, as he pointed out, the 
Admiralty had given with one hand 
and taken away with the other. They 
had given this 2s. a-day to men of 12 
years’ standing, but had coupled with 
it a condition which it was almost im- 
possible to fulfil—namely, six years’ 
service in a ship of war at sea. If the 
noble Lord would remember that for- 
merly, when the 2s. for lieutenants of 10 
years’ service required only three years 
in a ship of war at sea, he would find that 
that would work out about one year’s 
service in a ship of war at sea for each 
three years’ standing. It was now three 
years in a ship of war at sea for lieuten- 
ants of eight years’ standing. It should 
be four years in a ship of war at sea for 
lieutenants of 12 years’ standing to work 
out a fair proportion. He was told that 
there were no less than 30 lieutenants 
on the list who would be excluded from 
the benefits of the scheme of the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
It was not the fault of these lieutenants 
that they had not been six years in a ship 
of war at sea; many had been kept on 
half-pay when promoted, or appointed 
to Coastguard ships against their will, 
which did not count as sea time. He 
would, therefore, ask the noble Lord 
to give careful attention to this matter. 
It was only a small matter; but it 
seemed only fair that the order should 
not be made retrospective. One word in 
reply to the hon. Member for Banffshire 
(Mr. Duff). He(Admiral Field) had great 
regard for the hon. Member’s criticism, 
and liked to see Estimates criticized from 
the Opposition as well as from the Minis- 
terial side of the House. The question 
of these Estimates was not a Party ques- 
tion ; and he was, therefore, glad to see 
the Estimates discussed from a non- 
Party point of view. Well, the hon. 
Member had criticized the transfer of 
the Ordnance Vote from the Army to 
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the Navy Estimates, It would be re- 
membered that he (Admiral Field) had 
associated with others in order to force 
this policy on the Government in the 
Session of 1886. Fortunately, they had 
found the Government willing to be 
forced, and the transfer was carried 
out. It was rather hard for the hon. 
Member for Banffshire to criticize the 
change, for when he was in power with 
his Board of Admiralty, and with his own 
intense interest in the question, he did 
absolutely nothing. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, he begged to 
acquaint the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man with the fact that the late Board of 
Admiralty, which was presided over by 
Lord Ripon, before it left Office pre- 
pared a Minute to the effect that the 
Admiralty ought in future to order their 
own guns, and ought to take over the 
whole responsibility of procuring the 
naval ordnance. 

Apmrrat FIELD said, he did not care 
twopence about Minutes. He preferred 
action to Minutes. The hon. Gentleman 
knew that he (Admiral Field) had spoken 
to him upon this question, and had got 
him to assist hon. Members in this 
matter. He would know that in 1885 
he (Admiral Field) spoke as a young 
Member on this question, but received 
no response; and it was all very well to 
talk about Minutes, but what was wanted 
was to see the Admiralty do the work. 
And now a word as to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Cardiff (Sir 
Edward Reed). The hon. Member ad- 
vocated inquiry into the state of the 
Navy. He (Admiral Field) would deal 
with that later on. The hon. Member 
wanted further information, as did the 
House, and as they all did. The hon. 
Member spoke of ships which were 
dangerous for battle, and which cost 
£9,000,060 sterling. When a man of 
the reputation of the hon. Member spoke 
in that way—a man who had been Con- 
structor of the Navy—his words required 
very serious attention, and those words 
might be used as an argument jn favour 
of the proposed inquiry. He would now 
deal with the policy laid down in the 
noble Lord’s Memorandum. As to the 
noble Lord’s observations in that docu- 
ment, he said— 


“ That owing to the exceptionally large out- 
lay in the past three years it was possible to 
associate a reduction of expenditure with an 
increase of naval efficiency and strength.” 
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It was a very funny thing to say that by 
a decrease of expenditure they could in- 
crease efficiency and strength, and he, 
therefore, wanted to know what the noble 
Lord’s words meant? Did the noble 
Lord mean to tell them that he ignored 
the Vote of December, 1884, of 
£5,500,000 to be spent in five years, in 
addition to the ordinary Estimates— 
of which £3,100,000 were for new 
ships? He (Admiral Field) begged 
to tell the noble Lord, with all respect, 
that that Vote was not given to enable 
First Lords to reduce future Estimates. 
It was demanded by the country, and 
it was voted unanimously by the House, 
because past Administrations had not 
had the courage of their convictions. 
They knew what the Service required, 
but when they came to that House 
they did not ask for that amount which 
they knew was necessary to put the 
nation in a proper state of defence. It 
was only when the defences were re- 
duced to a state of danger that this 
money was asked for and voted during 
the Russian scare; and now the noble 
Lord came down and told them that 
he was able to show a balance of 
£905,000, which, presumably, was to be 
handed over to the Treasury. He (Ad- 
miral Field) declared that he was not 
satisfied, and that no other naval man 
would be satisfied, to see this money 
handed over to the Treasury in reduction 
of expenditure. If the noble Lord had 
that balance it ought not to be paid back, 


but should be expended on more ar-. 


moured cruisers—such as the noble Lord 
the Member for Marylebone (Lord 
Charles Beresford) had declared the 
Service required. All naval authorities 
agreed in the declaration that we wanted 
a large increase to our naval force in 
order to make the countrysafe. He knew 
it was always difficult in that House to 
advocate an increase in the expenditure ; 
but naval men knew what they were 
talking about in these matters. He 
would quote some authorities on the 
subject. Admiral Sir Cooper Key, who 
had lately passed away, in a letter written 
by him to The Times on 3rd February last, 
said he was far from being satisfied with 
the condition of the Navy, either as re- 

ards matériel, personnel, or organization, 

ut he believed it to be superior in all 
respects to any other Navy, and that it 
was improving year by year. That was 
the opinion of a high authority ; but he 
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(Admiral Field) did not believe that the 
measure of our requirements was the 
requirements of any other country. The 
measure of our requirements were our 
necessities—the enormous commerce we 
had to protect, our food supply, our 
Colonies, and so on. Sir Cooper Key 
went on to say that disaster might result 
if the unanimous opinion of the Naval 
Members of the Board of Admiralty was 
overruled. On this subject of the re- 
duction of expenditure by £905,000, he 
(Admiral Field) maintained that the 
noble Lord did not prove his case, and 
the highest naval authorities in the 
country would have the House to pause 
before they accepted sucha policy. Naval 
men ought to have their arguments 
heard in that House, although they might 
not be so powerful in it as out of it. 
Well, Admiral Hornby, Admiral 
Symonds, and Sir George Elliott, as well 
as other able men, were all of his view 
in this matter; and he only mentioned 
that in order to back up the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cardiff (Sir Edward Reed) and 
others, who had pointed out that the 
Navy was not up to the requirements of 
the Empire. If the noble Lord argued 
that we did not want any more belted 
cruisers or other ships built, how, in 
the name of common sense, could he 
justify his action in taking up merchant 
vessels and arming them? These ships 
might be valuable as auxiliaries in time 
of war, but they were not war vessels. 
They were simply egg-shells. Their 
engines were above the water-line, and 
a single shot from the enemy’s cruisers 
would render them hors de combat if it 
struck them above the water-line. In 
one of the Secretary to the Admiralty’s 
(Mr. Forwood’s) able speeches—and the 
hon. Member made a good many 
speeches, some of them good and some 
of them bad, like that at Liverpool—he 
said we required £2,070,000 per annum 
to keep up the war strength of the Navy. 
If that were so, how was it possible that 
the sum of £905,000 could properly be 
paid back into the Treasury? The fact 
was an inquiry was required into all these 
matters. The Government had granted 
a kind of inquiry as to the system of 
organization, but he did not know what 
it meant. All that naval men wanted— 
and he believed soldiers wanted the same 
thing—was an inquiry as to whether or 
not our forces were sufficient for the 
country. If the statement of the hon. 
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Member for Cardiff were true, that ships 
which had cost £9,000,000 sterling were 
unfit to go into battle, a case was 
at once made out for inquiry as to 
the state of the Navy. He (Admiral 
Field) was going to call some powerful 
witnesses in support of that view, and 
the first witness he would take would 
be the Colonial Oonference. If hon. 
Members would study the Report of that 
Conference, they would find a remark- 
able statement in the second Report of 
the Commission on Ooaling Stations. 
They would find it laid down in the 
Appendix that the question as to how 
far the Navy was able to discharge the 
duties alluded to in the Report was one 
which could only be answered by com- 
paring the strength of our Navy with 
that of foreign Navies, and with the 
estimate of the relative fighting power 
ofeach ship. That was a vital point. Our 
insular position had freed us from the 
necessity of competing in large standing 
armies with other nations; but the efforts 
other nations were making to increase 
their strength at sea, in the opinion of 
this authority, called for a corresponding 
effort on our part to increase the fighting 
power of our Navy. The Commission 
on Coaling Stations was deeply impressed 
with the evidence which had been pro- 
duced, and expressed the opinion that, 
looking at the action of other countries, 
the fighting strength of our Navy should 
be increased with as little delay as 
possible. That was a very strong 
opinion to come from the Colonial Con- 
ference. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen), when speaking on the subject 
of expenditure, said that some people 
might think that we were spending too 
much money on the Navy and the Army. 
He (Admiral Field) would say nothing 
about the Army. Some people thought 
that we could do without one, but he 
was not one of those people. If we had 
a land frontier, we should require a 
much larger standing Army than we 
had, and might have a Conscription ; 
but as we had only the water around us, 
what we wanted was a powerful Navy to 
protect our commerce and our food 
supplies. What he wanted to point out 
was that in the case of a war now-a-days, 
the Commander of a Fleet would have 
ten times greater anxiety than Com- 
manders had had in the days of Nelson. 
In the days of Nelson an Admiral in 
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command of a Squadron might be led 
away from the Channel in chase of an 
enemy for a long distance, and would 
have been able to do it without feeling 
that the supplies of the country might 
be cut off at a moment’s notice, and 
the people left to starve. Naval men 
had to face that danger nowadays. Well, 
what did the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer say last 
year in the speech to which he (Admiral 
Field) alluded? He said— 


‘He wished the House would make up its 
mind once for all how much it would spend on 
the Services; if expenditure was excessive, let 
it be reduced to what was absolutely indispen- 
sable for the defence of the country.” 


But how could they make up their minds 
on these questions unless they knew the 
facts? A powerful statement in support 
of a searching inquiry into the state of 
the Navy was made in a letter written by 
a right hon. Gentleman in 1884, and he 
(Admiral Field) did not know that the 
condition of things had very mate- 
rially changed since that letter was 
written. The letter was dated the 23rd 
of September, 1884, and was written 
to The Times, and it referred to a Motion 
which had been made in the House by 
Admiral Sir John Hay, praying for an 
inquiry into the state of the Navy—and 
he (Admiral Field) might follow this up 
with the remark that the hon. Member 
for Cardiff had, from their own side of 
the House, pressed the Government to 
grant an inquiry into the state of the 
Navy. He (Admiral Field) had always 
blamed the hon. Gentleman for not 


pressing the matter home by a distinct 


Motion. In the letter to which he re- 
ferred, the right hon, Gentleman said— 


“ arly last Session Sir John Hay asked the 
Government to grant a Committee of the House 
to inquire into the state of the Navy and 
its inadequacy to protect the interests of this 
country in the event of sudden war with a 
Maritime Power. Although I insisted on the 
complete and sole responsibility of the Govern- 
ment of the day for the defensive forces of the 
Empire, I strongly urged upon them the ex- 
pediency of granting the inquiry, as, notwith- 
standing the repeated assurances of the Admi- 
ralty there was a sense of insecurity in tho 

ublic mind which could only be allayed by a 

ull and impartial—not necessarily a prolonged — 
examination of the facts by a body independent 
of present and of past Governments, but whose 
verdict would carry with it the confidence and 
the respect of the nation. The controversy has 
continued and has increased, and the feeling of 
alarm and insecurity has widened and deepened, 
but the Representatives of the Government evade 
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the real issue, and satisfy themselves by piling 
figures upon figures in order to prove that thi 
haveat least done as well as those who 

them in Office. Thisis not, I venture to think, a 
question aboutwhich the public at large care any- 
thing at all. They want to know whether our 
own shores and our Colonial Possessions are 
safe; whether we have a fighting Fleet which 
ean dispose of any probable combination of 
forces which could be brought against it in 
battle; whether our food supplies, our trade, 
and our commerce are reasonably secure from 
interception by an enemy ; whether, in point of 
fact, we are strong enough to make it in the 
highest degree improbable that an attack shall 
be made anywhere, and impossible that such an 
attack can be successful.’’ 


The writer was an ex-Cabinet Minister 
then, and he was a Cabinet Minister 
now. 


‘These are questions which are being asked 
on all sides, and with increasing frequency. 
They are not Party questions, for they are being 
urged with the greatest vehemence by warm 
supporters of the Government, as well as b 
Liberal organs—notably by The Pali Mali 
Gazette.” 


It was now as then— 


'“ And unless they are dealt with exhaustively 
and immediately by such a Committee as I have 
indicated, disquiet and anxiety will increase 
and swell until some little incident will turn it 
into u panic."’ 


It was only in 1884. 


‘* There is an impression gaining ground that 
our system of Government by Party is not con- 
ducive to good administration, and the thoughts 
and energies of our statesmen are devoted 
rather te the game of checkmating their oppo- 
nents than to the less sensational but more 
anxious and laborious duties of administration ; 
but if it comes to pass that the vital interests 
of the country are sacrificed to the paltry exi- 
gencies of Party warfare the demand for a 
radical change in our system will become 
irresistible. It will, perhaps, be said that this 
alarm is most mischievous, and may tend to 
bring about the very evil against which we 
wish to guard; but it is imbecility to suggest 
that Foreign Powers do not know the condition 
of our forces of every kind at least as well as 
every Minister of our own Government, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the Secretary of State 
for War and the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
If these Powers are our allies or our frien 
they will rejoice to see England awake to the 
duty of self-preservation, and if they are 
secretly hostile they will not be more disposed 
to attack us because we are placing ourselves 
in a condition of comparative security. Our 
neighbours take pains to acquaint themselves 
with the facts ; our Ministers do not care to 
know more than is convenient on such a dis- 
agreeable subject.’’ Will the Government give 
the inquiry when Parliament meets in October ?”’ 


He (Admiral Field) and his hon. and 
gallant Friends now asked if the Govern- 
ment would extend the scope of the 
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inquiry which they had consented to 


grant ? 

“Tt might be conducted by a Committee of 
the House of Commons or a Joint Committee 
of both Houses; but means must be found to 
satisfy the country that in these days of rest- 
less ambition our Navy is strong enough, or 
will forthwith be made strong enough, to pro- 
tect it from aggression and to secure to the 
Empire of Great Britain peace and tran- 
quillity.”’ 

Who was the writer of the letter? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Loader of 
the House—the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. He (Admiral Field) did not 
think he could bring forward more 
powerful argument in support of naval 
opinion in favour of a searching inquiry 
into the state of our Navy. The letter 
he had quoted was written in the 
Autumn of 1884. The Conservative 
Government came into power in June, 
1885. They were turned out in 
January, 1886. Naturally enough 
nothing was done in that short interval 
of time—between June and January, six 
months—and one could not judge thom 
harshly for that. Another Ministry 
assumed Office in January, 1886, but 
Parties again changed places in the 
following August, so that nothing could 
be done in 1886. But the Government 
which took Office in August, 1886, had 
been in power through 1887 up to the 
present time, and now, when an appli- 
cation was made for a searehing inquiry 
into the condition of the defences of the 
country—military and naval—the ep- 
plicants were met from the Front Bench, 
not with approval, not with assent to a 
searching inquiry or an inquiry wanted 
by naval and military men; but with 
the offerof an inquiry into the system, or 
organization, whatever that might be. 
He asserted that the offer of the Govern- 
ment would not satisfy the feeling of 
the country as expressed to-night by 
the hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Penrose-Fitzgerald), the hon. Member 
for Cardiff (Sir Edward Reed), and by 
many others. The country wanted to 
know that it was safe and secure; it 
could not feel safe and secure unless it 
knew its naval power was so great and 
powerful that no combination of other 
Naval Powers—such as France and 
Russia for instance—could possibly over- 
power us, or interfere with our food 
supply or hamper our commerce. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty had said to- 
night he found a diversity of opinion 
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amongst naval men—that he had never 

et been able to ascertain that anyone 

ad proposed an effective method of 
dealing with the great question of how 
protection was to be given. That only 
went to show the great need for a 
searching inquiry. If the noble Lord 
could not find men to agree as to what 
the nature of the defence or protection 
of our commerce or food supply should 
be—how many squadrons we required, 
and what cruisers we should have—he 
had made out a case for a searching in- 
quiry. The measure of our require- 
ments was our own necessity. Now he 
came to allude to the noble and gallant 
Lord the Member for East Marylebone 
(Lord Charles Beresford). He desired 
to express most sincerely his regret at 
the noble and gallant Lord’s retirement. 
The noble and gallant Lord was a most 
valuable man at the Admiralty, because 
he was a Member of the House. Speak- 
ing for himself, he regretted they had 
no longer the connecting link between 
the House and the Admiralty which the 
noble and gallant Lord formed. He 
knew some persons argued that Naval 
Lords had no right to be Members of 
the House of Commons. He believed 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty shared that view. A very 
strong opinion against such a view was 
expressed by Sir James Graham in his 
evidence before the Duke of Somer- 
set’s Committee. Ashe (Admiral Field) 
had before said, owing to the noble and 
gallant Lord’s resignation they had lost 
a valuable connecting link between 
Parliament and the Admiralty, and for 
that reason he regretted the resignation. 
He had no right to criticize the noble 
and gallant Lord’s action; but he could 
not help saying he thought that in the 
interest of the Service the noble and 
gallant Lord made a great mistake in 
resigning, though, of course, he resigned 
for reasons highly honourable to himself. 
Now, he (Admiral Field) desired to allude 
to a remark or two made by the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty— 
in a speech he delivered at Ealing. He 
would not like to criticize unfavourably 
anything that he had said, because he 
was mindful that the noble Lord was 
compelled to speak to his constituents in 
reply to the noble and gallant Lord the 
Member for East Marylebone, and that 
probably he was led into saying things 
he would not otherwise have said about 
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though in some parts of his speech the 
First’ Lord of the Admiralty spoke in 
complimentary terms of his Naval Col- 
leagues, in. another part he spoke of 
them in a threatening tone. The noble 
Lord might not have meant to threaten; 
but he certainly did, for he indicated 
that if there was a difference of opinion 
the Naval Lords would have to go. 
It was quite unnecessary to make that 
threat. It was quite unnecessary for 
one in such a high position as the noble 
Lord to offer a word of caution on a 
public platform upon that question, and 
especially as the Naval Lords of the 
Admiralty could not possibly reply to it. 
Discipline alone would prevent them 
criticizing the action of the First Lord. 
Certainly it would have been better if 
the First Lord had not criticized before- 
hand the possible action of his Naval 
Colleagues. At the same time he 
thanked the noble Lord for the compli- 
ments he paid his Naval Colleagues, 
and he would set off those compliments 
against the adverse criticisms of the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Mr. Forwood) at Liverpool. 
The First Lord, speaking of the Naval 
Lords, said— 


“The three great merits of the system are, 
first, by placing naval officers in positions of 
Executive responsibility as heads of depart- 
ments, real power is conferred on them, and 
their habits and training specially and admi- 
rably qualify them for Exeeutive admini- 
stration.” 

But what did the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty say upon the 
point? He said— 

‘“‘ From a business point of view, it would be 
most unwise to hand the control of the Services 
to Admirals or Generals,who were called experts. 
An expert was usually a dangerous man ; he 
was generally imbued with some speeial idea of 
his own, which conscientiously he considered it 
his duty to push.” 

He (Admiral Field) supposed an expert 
was right in pushing his idea if his 
conseience prompted him to push it. 

“‘ No two experts ever agreed upon a common 
plan, and in no profession, not even in the 
medical, was there greater divergence than 
among seamen and naval constructors as to the 
best type of war vessel.” 
fo there was difference of opinion 
amongst architects. There was great 
difference of opinion in the House 
amongst politicians, and he did not 
think the Secretary to the Admiralty 
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need be much surprised that naval men 
did not always agree upon nautical 
questions. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Forwood) went on to say— 

“The Service regarded the Admiral as the 

expert, and no doubt he was in regard to navi- 
gation, drill, naval tactics, and gunnery ; but 
he had no Bee | of studying the techni- 
calities of shipbuilding, nor could he on a 
quarter-deck become an adept in the control of 
huge manufacturing establishments emplgying 
25,000 workmen or more.” 
Of course, he could not when he was 
kept afloat; but he would when he was 
put ashore. The hon. Gentleman went 
on— 

“ The suggestion to hand over the Army and 
Navy to professional officers because they were 
supposed to be experts ”— 
no one even proposed it—it was the hon. 
Gentleman’s heated imagination which 
led him to think so— 

“ would fail to secure an effective Service or 
effective Parliamentary control.” 
No one even proposed it. The hon. 
Gentleman was raising up a phantom of 
his own creation to knock it down. 
The hon. Gentleman went on to say— 

‘‘ The present system worked well.” 


What a lot the hon. Gentleman knew 
about it— 

“ Both State and Service had their due weight 

in administration.” 
That was the hon. Gentleman’s opinion ; 
it was not his (Admiral Field’s) and his 
hon. Friends. Now he came to a de- 
licious part of the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech ; it was really lovely. This hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Ormskirk, 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, who 
certainly knew something about Steam- 
ship Companies and Steam Navigation 
Companies, expressed an opinion upon 
the French naval administration. He 
said— 

“ France had tried an Admiral at the head of 
her Marine, and had just replaced him by a 
civilian.” 

Then he went on to give what he thought 
was the reason— 

“A reference to the Report of a Commission 
of Inquiry on the French Navy Estimates of 
1887 did not show that an Admiral or expert 
was so very successful as an administrator that 
we ought to follow suit.” 


Well, that was complimentary to his 
(Admiral Field’s) profession. Then the 
hon. Gentleman went on to say— 


‘In the one year’s work it was found that 
the estimates for vessels laid before the French 
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Chambers were wrong to the extent of over 40 
ted to cost 


after investigation to £4,100,000.”’ 


The hon. Gentleman argued that a 
civilian had been appointed because the 
estimates were exceeded, as if under our 
system Estimates had never been ex- 
ceeded. In his speech last year upon 
naval matters, the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) pointed out that the 
Estimates for four sh‘ps had been ex- 
ceeded, in one case by £100,000, in an- 
other case by £200,000, in another case 
by £150,000, and in another case by 
£60,000; and yet this hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty spoke 
about the Estimates for the French 
building programme being exceeded 
because an Admiral, and not a civilian, 
was at the head of affairs. He (Admiral 
Field) drew a different conclusion. He 
believed the reason was that France was 
afflicted with extreme Radicals as we 
were in this country, and that Radicals 
in France squeezed the Government and 
endeavoured to displace naval men who 
knew their business and put in their 
place scheming politicians who knew 
nothing about the business. That was 
the explanation of a civilian having dis- 

laced an Admiral as Minister of Marine. 

o show he was right in his contention, 
and that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. For- 
wood) was wrong, that there was not an 
atom of foundation for the hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument, he might say that 
within three days of the delivery of the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech the Minister cf 
Marine—a clever civilian—was turned 
out of Office and an Admiral put in 
his place. Yes; and he was a retired 
Admiral if they pleased. [ Laughter. | 
He thought that would create a laugh. 
He (Admiral Field) was a retired Ad- 
miral too. The French Government 
thought more of retired Admirals than 
the Government of this country did. He 
hoped he had answered the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Admiralty ; 
but he asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty to utter one word of caution to 
his subordinate. It was as well that the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Forwood), when 
he made a speech in the country upon 
naval questions, should abstain from 
criticizing Admirals of whom his own 
Chief the First Lord of the Admiralty 
spoke in terms of praise. It was not 
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seemly; it was not conducive to naval 
discipline that the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralt , who was the servant of the 
Board, should get up on a public plat- 
form, and before a popular audience 
lampoon naval officers who were his 
superiors and his masters. Now, he 
had put upon the Notice Paper an 
Amendment, and he regretted that by 
the Rules of the House he was precluded 
from moving it. He had desired to call 
attention to the executive administration 
of the Admiralty, aad to show that the 
root of the evil of the present system 
was that the Orders in Council that 
were passed in 1869, again passed and 
issued in 1872, and again issued in 1882, 
were Orders which undermined the autho- 
rity and impaired the responsibility of 
the Naval Lords of the Admiralty, and 
that those Orders in Council were in 
themselves mischievous, and should be 
cancelled. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question again proposed. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he would appeal to 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House to assist the Government in 
taking the Vote early on Thursday. It 
was absolutely necessary that the Vote 
should then be taken. 


Debate to be resumed upon 7hurs- 
day. 


MOTIONS. 
seetetniony 
PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION, 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed’ 


* That a Committee of Six Members of this 
House be appointed to join with a Committee 
of the House of Lords to examine into the 
present system of Private Bill Legislation, and 
to report how far, and in what manner, without 
pias ~ to public interests, that system may 

e modified, with a view to the interests of 
suitors, the economy of the time of Parliament, 
and the reduction of costs and charges.’"—( Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY a, N.) 
asked when the right hon. Gentleman 
esr to submit the names of Mem- 

ers to compose this Committee? Would 


Admiral Field 
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an Irish Member be included? He 
would suggest that the Motion should 
be postponed for a week, in order that 
the nomination might be proposed at 
the same time. 

Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, it was following the 
usual course to agree to the appoint- 
meat of such a Committee first, follow- 
ing it up with the nomination after 
an interval, to allow of the arrangements 
being made. It would probably be 
found expedient to include the name of 
an hon. Member from Ireland. 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick) asked, would the right hon. 
Gentleman undertake that at least one 
Scotch Member should be nominated ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, there was 
every intention of nominating a fairly 
representative Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, Thata Message be sent tothe Lords, 
to acquaint their Lordships, That this House hath 
appointed a Committee of Six Members to join 
with a Committee of the Lords to examine into 
the present system of Private Bill Legislation, 
and to report how far, and in what manner, 
without prejudice to public interests, that system 
may be modified; with a view to the interests 
of suitors, the economy of the time of Parlia- 
ment, and the reduction of costs and charges. 
—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tue FIRST LORD or raze TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, if the House would 
allow the introduction of this Bill, 
having for its object the repair of West- 
minster Abbey, he proposed to defer a 
statement until the second reading stage. 
He would, however, just state for the in- 
formation of hon. Members that the Bill 
would involve no charge upon the tax- 
payers. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make further provision for the restoration and 
repair of Westminster Abbey,” — (Ar. William 
Henry ®mith,) 


—put, and agreed to. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 


William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, and Mr. Jackson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time, 
[Bill 165.] 
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EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT 1882 (MADRAS COLLEGE). 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON (Kilmarnock) 
said, it might seem ungrateful to criticize 
any scheme in regard to the Educational 
Eudowments of Scotland under this Act, 
seeing what good work the Commis- 
sioners had done. This acknowledg- 
ment would be endorsed by every 
Scotchman ; but, at the same time, there 
were circumstances in regard to this 
particular case that seemed to call for 
protest. He had to point out several 
objectional features in the scheme, and 
first he had to refer to the objection 
urged by the School Board of St. An- 
drews, a popularly elected body. The 
scheme was divided into two parts—the 
governing part, and the financial part. 
The objection of the School Board was 
that the proposed Governing Body 
would not be sufficiently popular. It 
would be remembered that the founder 
of the school (Dr. Bell) left a large sum 
of money to carry dut certain views he 
held in regard to education, and the 
school or college thereby established 
absorbed the parish school and the 
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jection, perhaps, was that made to the 
| financial position of the scheme. Madras 
Coll ad swallowed up the parish 
school and the burgh school; and the 
| ratepayers not unnaturally claimed that 
they should be relieved, to a certain 
extent, by the College endowments from 
the expenso of building and of pur- 
chasing a site to meet the require- 
| ments of Scotch Educational Law. A 
very considerable sum of money was 
to be handed over to the Governors 
from the Bell residue fund. It might 
be said that the scheme would not 
_make any enormous demand upon the 
|rates; but St. Andrew’s was a small 
and not a rich town, with only 6,000 in- 
habitants, who had been put to great ex- 
pense recently by bringing water into 
| the city, and were, in fact, heavily 
taxed. It was, he thought, only reason- 
|able that, out of the large educational 
endowments, they should receive some 
| encores and he thought the 
House would see the justice of this. 
He also objected to Clause 39, in regard 
|to scholarships. It was pro to 
| apply £90 a-year in bursaries, and this 
|was to be distributed by the School 





burgh or grammar school, taking over | Board in conjunction with the Govern- 
the buildings and other educational |ing Body. But the School Board came 
arrangements. In doing this Dr. Bell, | ™°re in contact with the people, and it 
who was not a Presbyterian, but Pre-| would be far better to hand this over 





bendary of St. Peter’s, Westminster, 
naturally had to submit to the use and 
wont of Scotland in regard to educa- 
tion at that time, which placed the 
control of it in the hands of the 
Established Church. But times had 
changed, and such control had been 
taken out of the hands of the Estab- 
lished Church. One of the objections 
of the people of St. Andrew’s was that 
the scheme did, in some measure, per- 
petuate the power of the Established 
Church in regard to the appointment of 
Governors. Section 3 provided that a 
Governor should be elected by the Pres- 
bytery of St. Andrew’s to the exclusion 
of the Free Church and the United Pres- 
byterian; and the contention ofthe people 
was that it would be far more reason- 
able to allow a life Governor to be ap- 
pointed by the ministers of religion in 
the city, not giving the power to one 
denomination merely. hey also ob- 
jected to the appointment of a Governor 
by the Sheriff of Fife. They not un- 
reasonably wished that the Governing 
Body should be established on a wider 


and more popular basis. A graver ob- | 
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| entirely to the School Board, instead of 
| to a joint committee of the School Board 
and the Madras College. He also had 
to object to Clause 42, which gave the 
| option of giving the bursaries to scholars 
either for the University or Madras 
College; but the desire of the Founder, 
Dr. Bell, was that it should be given 
to those going to the University 
only, and not to those going to 
Madras College. He thought these 
were valid unds for criticizing the 
scheme; and, while he considered the 
Education Commissioners had deserved 
well of the country, he urged these con- 
siderations in the interest of primary 
education in St. Andrew’s, and hoped 
the House would view them with favour. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘*That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her consent from the Scheme for the Manage- 
ment of the Endowment in the Burgh of St. 
Andrew’s and County of Fife, known as the 
Madras College, now lying upon the Table of 
the House.”’—(Mr. Stephen Williamson.) 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities) said, he was 
sorry his hon. Friend (Mr. 8. William- 
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son) had thought it necessary to trouble 
the House with any opposition to this 
scheme. The Endowment COommis- 
sioners found that this Madras Col- 
ledge was, to a considerable extent, 
doing the work that ought to have been 
done by the board schools of the town, 
and they, after full consideration, and 
hearing all that could be said, both by 
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school board of the town; but that was 
because the Commissioners found that 
the Bell Trustees had been relieving the 
school board of part of its duty. But in 
instituting the new scheme they had 
set apart £90, to be paid for the fees 
of children attending public schools in 
St. Andrew’s. Twenty poor children 
would receive free scholarships in Ma- 





those who were interested and those who | dras College; and £100 a-year would 
understood the circumstances, came to | be given in bursaries and scholarships, 
the conclusion that it was their duty to | varying from £10 to £20, to children 
constitute Madras College a higher class | whose parents required assistance to- 
school for more advanced tuition; and | wards giving then a higher education. 
they had done so, availing themselves | Altogether, he believed the scheme was 
of the endowments of the College, and | by no means unwelcome to the people 
adding thereto a further contribution | of St. Andrew’s generally. The Commis- 
from another fund, left by the same | sioners were not aware that there were 
founder—the Beil Residue Fund. He | any objections to be brought against the 
might mention that the endowment, al- | scheme, and he believed that such were 
though at one time of a good amount, | not brought forward during the time 
was now considerably diminished owing | allowed for receipt of objections. On the 
to the circumstance that the invest-| whole, he hoped the House would not 
ments were chiefly in landed property. | think of disturbing a scheme to which 
The income of the College, at present, there had been no objection until his hon. 





was £560 a-year, and by the contribu- | 
tion from the Bell Residue Fund the 
amount would be raised to £700, for 
the endowment of this higher class 
school. His hon. Friend objected to the 
constitution of the Governing Body; | 
but he (Mr. Campbell) thought it 
could not be considered as not suffi- ; 
ciently popular. The Governors were to 
be 10 in number, and of these two would 
be elected by the Town Council of St. | 
Andrew’s, two by the School Board, 
two by the Senate of the University of 
St. Andrew’s, one by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County, one by the Sheriff 
of Fife, and two by the existing Bell | 
Trustees. When vacancies occurred by | 
the death of these life Governors, one | 
would be elected by the Presbytery of | 
St. Andrew’s, and one by the rural | 
School Board. He thought the House 
would consider that, after all, that was a. 
rather popular body of trustees. His hon. | 
Friend complained of power being con- 
ferred on the Established Church. Well, | 
the Commissioners required to have re- 


Friend placed his Notice on the Paper. 
Tat LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) said, he must point 
out to the House the extreme inconve- 
nience of the way in which this scheme 
had been dealt with. The scheme was 
by the Commissioners so far 
ack as December, 1886, and the Scotch 
Education Department waited a con- 
siderable time to see if any objection 
was made to it. A small objection was 
urged on behalf of the University of 
St. Andrew’s, which was stated in such 
a form as to indicate that they did not 
wish to press it, but only to have it con- 
sidered. He presumed that that was 
what his hon. Friend (Mr. Williamson) 
had alluded to—the question of the 
bursaries being given partly to the Uni- 
versity and partly to the College. But 
the objection was ultimately withdrawn. 
The Education Department waited an 
entire year, and only in December last 
approved of the scheme. Up to that 


‘time no such objeetions as those made 


gard to the constitution of existing trusts! that night by the hon. Member were 


when forming new Governing Bodies, 
and it was because of the interest the 
Established Church had in Madras Col- 
lege as it was, they had introduced this 
very small element of one member out 
of 10 to be appointed by the Presbytery 
of St. Andrew’s. His hon. Friend com- 
plained of the scheme of the Commis- 





sioners imposing a fresh burden on the 
Mr. J. A. Campbel? 


| suggested ; they had been made now 


for the first time, and without notice 
given to the Education Department, 
that they might have the opportunity 
of considering whether the scheme 
should be referred back to the Commis- 
sioners for reconsideration. The House 
was now asked to deal with a matter 
in reference to which the proper course 
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of representation for getting revision 
had not been taken. This fact bore 
very strongly on the question whether 
it was right and just that the House 
should be asked to review the deci- 
sion of the Commissioners, when the 
ordinary and proper course of proceed- 
ing, by getting the scheme reviewed by 
the Education Department, had never 
been put into operation at all. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Campbell) had fully 
explained the ground upon which the 
Commissioners proceeded in dealing 
with this endowment ; and in disposing 
of this or any other educational scheme, 
it could not be expected that the Com- 
missioners would please everybody by 
their decision. It appeared to him that, 
in this instance, the Commissioners had 
acted with a very wise diseretion, and 
he could not think that their decision 
had excited much public feeling, when 
during a whole year not the slightest 
objection was taken. 

Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON said, he would 
remind the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate that there were three schemes 
connected with Madras College, and 
that it was impossible to take action 
against one until the bearing of the 
whole of the schemes was ascertained. 
He would appeal to him to postpone the 
matter for another year. 


Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: No,no! 
Question put, and negatived. 


COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


Ordered, That the Committee of Public Ac- 
counts do consist of Twelve Members. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records.—(Mr. 
Jackson.) 

COUNTY COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. T. M. Healy, Bill to amend 
the County Courts (Ireland) Acts, and to im- 
prove the administration of the Law in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. T. M. Healy, 
Mr. Clancy, Mr. Chance, and Mr. Maurice 
Healy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. | Bill 166.} 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1875) aMEND- 
MENT (NO. 2) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading upon Wednesday 
18th April read, and discharged :—Bill with- 
drawn, 

Ordered, That leave be given to bring ina 
Bill, instead thereof, to amend ‘‘ The Friendly 
Societies Act, 1875,’ and that Mr. Francis 
Stevenson, Mr. Picton, Mr. Channing, Mr. 
Burt, Mr Caldwell, and Mr. Mason, do prepare 
and bring it in. 

House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 13th March, 1888. 


MINUTES.] — Pustrc Britis — Committee — 
Railway and Canal Traffic (12-41). 

Third Reading — Mortmain and Charitable 
Uses* (33); Pluralities Acts Amendment 
Act, 1885, Amendment * (26), and passed. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 
(The Lord Stanley of Preston.) 
(No. 12.) COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
order). 

Clauses 1 to 5 agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Appointment of Additional 
Judge). 

Un the Motion of Lord Sraniey 
of Preston, Amendment made. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 7 to 9, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Power to award damages). 

Tue Eart or JERSEY said, that as 
the noble Lord had given the Commis- 
sioners power to award damages which 
could not now be claimed, he had in- 
tended to move to leave out one year 
and to insert three years, so that the 
Commissioners might have power to go 
back three years before the complaint 
was made. He was willing, however, 
to agree to a compromise of two years, 
and he begged to move an Amendment 
to that effect. 


Amendment moved, in page 5, line 25, 
leave out (‘‘ one year,’’) and insert (‘‘two 
years.”’)—( The Earl of Jersey.) 


Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
that at present the Commissioners might 
declare practices illegal, but they had 
no power to award damages which might 
have accrued under such illegal prac- 
tices in past years. Damages could 
only be recovered as the result of a 
separate action. It was thought ex- 
pedient to consolidate these two opera- 
tions in one clause, but it was only fair 
that cortain limitations should be fixed 
to prevent actions after a lapse of time, 
and it was thought that two years would 
meet all legitimate complaints. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, that if by 
this clause it was intended to transfer 
to the Commissioners after hearing 
complaints the power to give damages 
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for a wrong which had been done or a 
breach of contract, it seemed to him in 
all fairness that there ought to be no 
limitation other than that which existed 
in a Court of Law. But if Clause 12 
was to confer some right of giving 
damages where there was no cause of 
action, he was opposed to such a pro- 
posal, whether limited to one year or 
two years. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he believed 
the clause was intended to give damages 
where there was no right of action at 
present. Where a man made a charge 
of undue preference, as the law at 
present stood, he could go to the Com- 
missioners and say that the Railway 
Company was treating him differently 
from his neighbour, and ask them to stop 
the Company from doing so. But it was 
quite clear that the law gave him no 
right of damages for what had been 
done. He was of opinion that the clause 
would lead to a large crop of litigation, 
and that some Amendment was desir- 
able to make clear what was intended. 

Tar LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatszvry) said, that it was right that 
the matter should be made clear, and no 
doubt his noble Friend would explain 
what was intended. But he thought 
that the compromise which the noble 
Earl was willing to accept was desirable. 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY ob- 
served that what they wanted to know 
was whether this clause did or did not 
give any new right of action. 

Lorn) STANLEY or PRESTON ex- 
plained that it was only a better and 
simpler form of procedure. It merely 
endeavoured to settle by one action be- 
fore the Commissioners what must now 
be matter for two actions. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, that he 
understood it was meant by the clause 
to give the Commissioners power to 
award damages where there was no 
cause of action. If it meant to give a 
right to damages, which did not now 
exist, in all fairness let the clause specify 
that, so that their lordships might know 
with what they were dealing. 

Lorp HALSBURY said that it was 
not the intention of the clause to give 
any right of action that did not now 
exist. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 13 to 24, inclusive, agreed to. 
Lord Bramucell 
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Clause 24 (Revised classification of 
traffic and schedule of rates). 

Lorpv HENNIKER, in moving the 
following Amendment, to insert :— 

“And in every case those maximum rates 
and charges shall be deemed to include all term- 
inal cha of every description other than 
charges for loading, unloading, collection, and 
delivery of traffic where such servioes are 
performed by the Company, and every Company 
shall state in such classification and schedule 
the nature and amount of the charges proposed 
to be authorized for loading, unloading, collec- 
tion, and delivery of each class of traffic when 
such*services are performed by the Company,” 
said, that in bringing this matter for- 
ward he was in no way acting for him- 
self. He had been engaged with various 
bedies of traders in the country for some 
time in dealing with this question, and 
his Amendment was supported by the 
Railway and Canal Traders’ Association, 
by a Committee of Members of both 
Houses over which he presided, by the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Corporation, 
by the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
and, in fact, by traders generally 
throughout the country. What the 
traders wanted was that terminals should 
be included in themaximum rates. They 
wanted a clause in the Bill not based on 
a technical decision, such as the decision 
of the Divisional Court on the subject, 
but a clause framed upon a decision on 
the merits. The traders claimed that 
since the decision of 1885, on whieh the 
clause was founded, they had had two 
other decisions in their favour. It might 
be said that those two cases were very 
small cases in the County Court, but the 
Railway Companies very well knew that 
they were brought forward as test cases, 
and the principle involved in them was 
exactly similar to that involved in the 
case decided in 1885. The smallness of 
the issue had nothing whatever to do 
with the matter. The trader who repre- 
sented the body of traders in these two 
County Court cases had two statements 
of rates given to him. The first was 
that, for a distance of nine miles, he was 
to sendat least a ton weight of ison, and 
for every 5001b. he was to be charged 
8s. 4d. After the decision in the County 
Court the rate quoted to him was the 
minimum weight sent should be 500lb. 
at 2s. 4d. It could not be denied that 
such figures made a great difference in 
the profits of a trader. He did not wish 
to press his Amendment unduly in the 
House, but he appealed to the noble 

















Lord in charge of the Bill and to the 
House to take this point into their most 
serious consideration. It was one of the 
most important points in the Bill, and he 
was certain thatthe traders of the country 
would never be satisfied unless some- 
thing of the kind were inserted. 

Amendment moved, 

In page 9, line 6, leave out from (‘‘com- 
pany "’) to the end of subsection (1.) and insert 
(“and in every case those maximum rates and 
charges shall be deemed to include all terminal 
charges of every description other than charges 
for loading, unloading, collection, and delivery 
of traffic, where such services are performed by 
the company, and every company shall state in 
such classification and schedule the nature and 
amount of the charges proposed to be autho- 
rized for loading, unloading, collection, and 
delivery of each class of traflic when such 
services are performed by the company.’’)— 
(The Lord Henniker.) 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he believed 
that what the noble Lord proposed was 
the law at present. He did not think 
the Railway Companies had any right 
to make a great many of these terminal 
charges. The Companies were in the 
position of insurers. When an article was 
given to them to carry they must insure 
its safe delivery uninjured, and they had 
no right to charge any sum of money for 
doing that which merely protected them 
from the consequences of injury to the 
chattel in the course of its journey. That 
was his opinion of the general law re- 
lating to railways. He would not, how- 
ever, say that no terminal charges 
whatever were right, and he would re- 
mind their Lordships that there was one 
case in which it was decided on the terms 
of the Act of a particular Ompany—the 
London and Brighton—that the Com- 
pany had a right to make some of these 
charges. He thought that this clause 
would, in effect, only declare the present 
state of the general law, though possibly 
that view would not be assented to by all 
lawyers. He spoke from his recollection 
of a case decided some years ago. There 
was, however, this difficulty, that if 
their Lordships accepted this Amend- 
ment, it would take away from the 
London and Brighton Company a right 
they at present possessed by statute. In 
the circumstances he hesitated to recom- 
mend the House to accept or reject this 
Amendment. 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, he should 
have the utmost respect for the noble 
and learned Lord’s authority if judicially 
quoted ; but he understood that thenoble 
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and learned Lord was merely mentioning 
his recollection of the case. What was 
the name of the case? 

Lorp BRAMWELL; It was a case 
that came before me at Assizes. 

Lorv GRIMTHORPE: Where ? 
wo BRAMWELL : In Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, he de- 
clined to accept the authority of that 
Glamorganshire case as ruling the gene- 
rality of English railways. He knew 
from experience that some of the older, 
and perhaps the newer, Welsh railways 
had clauses not in the common form. 
That of ‘‘ Hall v. the Brighton Railway,” 
andof ‘‘ Kempson v. the Great Western,” 
which was taken to be governed by 
Hall’s case, was certainly in the com- 
mon form. At least he had that morn- 
ing asked that question of the solicitors 
of several Companies who eame to him, 
and they told him it was so. The 
assertion that the Brighton decision 
turned upon a technicality was alto- 
gether unfounded. So far from that, 
the Judges of the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion said that the contention of the 
claimant Hall was utterly unrea- 
sonable; and they carefully explained 
the three successive stages of legislation 
about terminals ; first, where the Com- 
panies were supposed or expected only 
to provide the road, like canals; se- 
condly, where they were to haul for 
carriers like Pickford, who for a long 
time did all the terminal work, and 
charged very much higher terminals 
than the Companies had ever done; 
and, thirdly, the present state of things, 
where the Companies do everything and 
were allowed by their Acts to charge a 
reasonable sum for it, which the Rail- 
way Commissioners judged of in each 
case according to the accommodation 
provided. The Amendment would be a 
retrograde step, and would inflict the 
greatest injustice on Railway Companies, 
who had expended many millions in 
erecting sidings, wharfs, and warehouses 
on the assurance of being repaid for 
their outlay by terminal charges. He 
remembered it being proved in a Com- 
mittee that there were three miles of 
sidings at Hull occupied by coal wag- 
gons, because there ware no ships ready 
to carry them off. He thought that the 
Amendment was monstrously unreason- 
able, as the Judges had pronounced 
Hall’s claim to be, 
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Lorp HENNIKER said, that the 
noble Lord who had just sat down took 
a too exclusively railway view of this 
question. No doubt, Railway Compa- 
nies would like to charge rates in respeet 
to their outlay upon stations; but when 
that outlay had not been reasonably in- 
curred, surely no charge ought to be 
allowed in respect of it. Nothing un- 
reasonable, so far as he could see, was 
. asked on behalf of the trader. All that 
was asked was that he should not be 
compelled to pay for the mistakes of 
Railway Companies. Maximum charges 
should include everything necessary for 
carrying on the business of a railway. 
For extra service the trader was willing 
to pay. 
Lorv HERSCHELL said, it would 
be perfectly competent for the railways, 
if the Amendment passed, to re-adjust 
their maximum rates so as to include 
terminal charges. It should be remem- 
bered that the provisions of different 
Railway Acts with reference to terminal 
charges were by no means identical. In 
some cases Companies had fixed low 
rates for short distances in consideration 
of the right to make terminal charges. 
It would be unreasonable of the Legis- 


lature to sweep away all terminal charges 
without paying regard to the different 
circumstances sanctioned by different 


Acts of Parliament. It would hardly 
be wise or just to lay down the hard 
and fast rule that in this matter of ter- 
minal charges all Railway Companies 
must be dealt with alike. 

Lorpv MONK-BRETTON said, that 
in 1873 he was a Member of the Joint 
Committee of the two Houses out of 
which the Railway Commission sprang. 
That Committee went fully into all these 
questions, and reported that the law as 
to terminals was confused, and it re- 
commended that Parliament should dis- 
tinctly recognize not only service ter- 
minals, but “Station” terminals. It 
further reported that it was not ad- 
visable to fix a maximum, because it 
must necessarily be fixed at a higher 
rate than the actual charge. There was 
an expression of opinion, particularly 
on the part of the coal merchants, that 
it was not desirable, although termi- 
nals should be recognized, that a maxi- 
mum should be fixed for them. This 
opinion of the Joint Committee was en- 
dorsed by a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons presided over by 
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Mr. Evelyn Ashley, out of which the 
present Bill arose. No doubt, in some 
cases of short traffic, terminals added to 
the charges for conveyance would exceed 
the allowed maximum rates for convey- 
ance; but it was obvious that if you 
rohibited terminals a Railway Company 
osing in that direction would be obliged 
to raise its charges in other directions. 
He hoped the House would adbere to 
the Bill as it stood and recognize ter- 
minals, subject to the discretion of the 
Railway Commission to ascertain in each 
case whether they were reasonable or 
not; and, therefore, he trusted that their 
Lordships would not adopt the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorpv STALBRIDGE thought the 
accusations which had been made against 
the Railway Companiesin respectof their 
conduct in the case of Kempson and 
Hall were answered by the statement of 
the transactions between the litigants 
and the Companies, and the readiness of 
the Companies to correct the mistakes in 
the charges they had made. In short 
distances—say one of six miles from 
London—it would be impossible to make 
a rate that would cover terminal charges, 
inasmuch as those charges necessarily 
decreased with long distances; and, 
therefore, he hoped the Amendment 
would not be adopted. 

Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
that the noble and learned Lord opposite 
had stated so clearly what was the effect 
of the Amendment that he did not feel 
called upon to follow him. He entirely 
sympathized with the object of the 
mover of the Amendment, and recog- 
nized that he was acting for a powerful 
body ; and it was in no spirit of an- 
tagonism that he was compelled to resist 
the Amendment. The question of ter- 
minals had given much trouble in the 
preparation of the Bill; he had received 
deputations on both sides; he had had 
personal conferences with the represen- 
tatives of traders and of the Railway 
Companies, to see whether the existing 
difficulties could be removed ; and he 
came to the conclusion that,*on the 
whole, the best course was to take the 
decision of the Queen’s Bench in Hall’s 
case, as laying down in general terms 
the principles by which they were to be 
guided. An essential Amendment was 
made in the Bill before it was intro- 
duced, with regard to undue charges 
for terminals, which were supposed to 
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be placed on goods for the sake of re- 


couping undue expenditure on stations. 
In the determination of terminal charges 
regard was to be had only to expendi- 
ture that was reasonable and necessary 
to provide proper accommodation for the 
goods in respect of which the charge was 
made. Therefore goods were not to be 
made to pay for expensive passenger 
stations. This matter of terminals would 
have to be left to be fought between the 
parties concerned and the Board of 
Trade, with an ultimate reference to 
Parliament. In the majority of cases 
the rates the Companies would charge, 
even if considerable terminals were 
added, would be well within their statu- 
tory limits; and it was only in respect 
of short distances that the question of 
terminals would arise. The Amend- 
ment went further than was intended; 
it would have the effect, he would not 
say of confiscation, but of injuring many 
Companies; and he therefore recom- 
mended their Lordships to adhere to the 
clause as it stood, coupled with the defi- 
nition of terminals in the definition 
clause of the Bill. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Undue preference in case 
of unequal rates and charges, and un- 
equal services performed). 

Tue Eart or JERSEY, in moving to 
leave out words which provided that 
whenever it was shown that— 

“In the adjustment of the rates and charges 
of a railway company there is a difference 
in the treatment of British merchandize and 
foreign merchandize,” 
said, the burden of proving that such 
difference in treatment did not amount 
toan undue preference should lie on the 
Railway Companies. He had taken the 
advice given by the noble Marquess on 
the second reading of the Bill, and had 
again brought this subject forward. 
This question of preferential charges 
and foreign bounties interested very 
deeply the traders and agriculturists of 
the country. It would not be necessary 
for him on the present occasion to quote 
again the numerous instances in which 
advantages were given by Railway Com- 
panies to foreign producers, to the enor- 
mous disadvantage of the home pro- 
ducer. Their Lordships would recollect 
that in some cases it was shown that 
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British goods were carried at double the 
rates at which the Railway Companies 
carried foreign goods. Neither was it 
necessary that he should point out how 
very hurtful to the industries of the 
country the system of preferential 
bounties must be. The British trader 
who paid double the rate of the foreign 
trader was placed in a position of con- 
siderable difficulty when he got into the 
market; and the agriculturists of the 
country could not be satisfied with a 
system which carried English produce 
at 22s. 4d. while foreign produce was 
charged for the same distance 8s. 4d. 
It was against such a state of things 
that he moved the Amendment. The 
traders and agriculturists wished to have 
a fair field and no favour. The noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Bram- 
well) had stated, though not in so 
many words, that if Parliament at- 
tempted to regulate the interpretation 
which Railway Companies should put 
upon their Acts of Parliament, it was 
confiscation; that if equal terms were 
given to English and foreign goods 
it was Protection; that if the Rail- 
ways did not offer these bounties 
the goods would go by sea; and that 
as the home producer must have the 
goods carried to his own district, 
it was only right that the Companies 
should charge him 20 times more than 
they did the foreigner. No one wished to 
confiscate the property of the Railway 
Companies, and they all acknowledged 
the great benefits bestowed upon the 
country by railways and the great 
ability which the directors had shown in 
their management; but he contended 
that Parliament had a right to inquire 
into the manner in which Acts were 
carried out. He denied that the Amend- 
ment would bring about anything in the 
nature of confiscation. Then with re- 
gard to Protection; if bounties were 
offered they were in the nature of Pro- 
tection, and it was against this system 
that he protested. On another point of 
the noble and learned Lord foreign 
goods could not be carried to very many 
places by sea, and they had, therefore, 
to be carried by railway, yet these goods 
were charged a very much lower rate 
than English goods, so that the sea 
competitions argument fell tothe ground. 
It was not right that the Railway Com- 
panies should be able to say that they 
would charge the trader what they 
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liked because they had got him in their 
hands. He maintained that any pre- 
ference granted upon the ground that 
the goods were foreign and not British 
was an undue preference, and that the 
injustice under which the traders now 
suffered would be inereased by the 
Bill. At the present time undue pre- 
ference was contrary to the law, but the 
clause now under discussion would 
legalize it. If they passed this clause 
as it now stood they would have declared 
that, in certain circumstances, foreign 

referential rates might become legal. 
The greatest indignation was felt with 
regard to this matter all over the coun- 
try. Agriculturists were not afraid of 
competition carried on upon fair terms, 
but they did object to having to pay 
extra charges on the carriage of their 
goods, They did not advocate Protec- 
tion or confiscation, but that the same 
treatment should be dealt to them as to 
the foreigner. It was perfectly fair and 
reasonable that it should be so, and it 
would be to the permanent interest of 
the British public, whether consumers 
or producers. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 11, line 5, to leave out from “ dis- 
trict’ to “‘ burden” in line 9.—(Zhe Earl of 
Jersey.) 


Lorp WALSINGHAM said, he sup- 
ported the Amendment of the noble 
Earl, not only on account of the urgent 
necessity of such relief as it promised to 
afford to the agricultural industry, but 
on the ground that the clause, as it 
stood, would practically afford no such 
relief at all. He was quite willing to 
give the Government credit for the 
true and conscientious belief they had 
avowed that this clause, as drawn, 
would have the effect of putting a stop 
to undue preferences. He felt sure that 
that had been their honest intention in 
framing the Bill; but he was equally 
convinced that the wording of the clause 
must effectually defeat that object. 
This clause put upon the Railway Com- 
= the burden of proving that a 
ower charge or difference of treatment 
in the adjustment of traffic rates, as be- 
tween British and foreign merchandize, 
did not amount to any undue preference; 
and it proceeded to direct the Court 
having jurisdiction in the matter or the 
Commissioners, as the case might be, 
how they should interpret the word 
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“undue.” This Interpretation Clause 
distinctly sanctioned any degree of 
preference that could be shown to be 
necessary to secure the traffic in the 
interests of the public. Although the 
burden of proof justifying the prefer- 
ence on these grounds was nominally 
thrown upon the Railway Companies, he 
maintained that practically the burden 
of this proof would invariably be thrown 
upon those who suffered by its opera- 
tion. He asked their Lordships what 
chance there was that any body of Eng- 
lish agriculturists, scattered widely over 
the face of the country by reason of the 
very nature of their business, and, 
therefore, seldom able to combine suc- 
cessfully for any common purpose, 
would be able to refute the assertions 
of a powerful combination of Railway 
Directors armed with the usual kaleido- 
scopic phalanx of statistics, and con- 
tending that if an extra shilling per ton 
were charged on the conveyance of im- 
ported produce, new markets would at 
once be opened in other countries to 
divert our supplies? It was, unfortu- 
nately, too true that the agricultural 
interest was weak in Parliament as 
compared with other interests; and 
simply because a personal attention to 
the anxious business of the cultivation 
and management of land was incom- 
patible with the urgent and tedious re- 
quirements of Parliamentary study. 
They had a right to ask that the Go- 
vernment of the country should not 
allow unfair advantage to be taken over 
our struggling industries by the more 
powerful factions whose pecuniary in- 
terests might on this point be at vari- 
ance with their own. When they con- 
sidered what proportion of the burden 
of taxation fell upon land, who would 
deny that the fees they paid were a 
heavy drain upon their resources, and 
were of no small importance to the Na- 
tional Exchequer? Arable farming, 
under the average conditions which sub- 
sisted at present in this country, was a 
slowly perishing industry, and it would 
not long continue to contribute~ heavily 
to the national taxation. Probably, 
next to tenant farmers themselves, no 
body of men in England were better 
acquainted with the extent and spread 
of agricultural depression than the 
Members of their Lordships’ House. 
Several of their Lordships had told him 
in private conversation that they could 
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not support the Amendment because 
they were Railway Directors. He would 
ask those who were interested in rail- 
way management where was the logic 
of reducing their rents as landlords b 
5s. and 10s. per acre, and then, as - 
way Directors, inflicting at the same time 
a tax which had been computed in the 
Eastern Counties at 14s. per acre for 
wheat and £4 18s. per acre for potatoes 
upon the process of sending their ten- 
ants’ crops to the great central markets ? 
He would quote a few words from a 
leaflet issued by Messrs. Watson, Todd, 
and Oo., of the Midland Flour Mills, at 
Birmingham— 


‘* As an acre of well-farmed land will pro- 
duce four and a-half quarters or a ton of wheat, 
and as the farmer on the East Coast has to pay 
22s. 4d. freight for his ton of wheat against 
8s. 4d. for a ton of foreign from Cardiff, an 
equal distance to Birmingham, the farmer is 
Boycotted by the Railway Company, and com- 
pelled to pay a bounty of I4s. per acre, or a 
sum equal to a second rental, to get his acre of 
wheat to the consuming market. Also, as an 
acre of land planted with potatoes will produce 
seven tons, and as the difference between the 
English and foreign rates to the consuming 
market is 14s. per ton against the English pro- 
ducer, the East Coast farmer has to pay a 
bounty to the railway of £4 18s. per acre, in 
addition to what is paid by tho foreigner, to 
send his acre of potatoes to the Birmingham 
market. Hence, if a farmer in the East of 
England grows 100 acres of potatoes and sends 
them to Birmingham, he pays the modest sum 
of £490 more freight than is paid by the 
foreigner on a like quantity, for an equal dis- 
tance.” 

He would further ask those of their 
Lordships who affected to snort at the 
faintest odour of Protection, as a horse 
shied at a fresh bear’s skin, how it 
could be, in any sense, good policy to 
give an actual bounty to the foreign 
producer rather than to place the home 
—_ upon fair and equal terms? 
nthe one way they injured the con- 


sumer by diverting capital from home 
investments to a far greater extent 
than they benefited him by cheapening 


his necessaries. In the other, they 
strengthened, if ever so little, the totter- 
ing mainstay of the home prosperity 
and happiness of our rural population. 
The time might come—he did not say 
that it would—when the cry for some 
far more actual protection than this 
would arise from the great mass of the 
working men of this country ; and when 
it came, how should they 
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voting power which would enable them 
to insist upon it, and not only to carry 
it, but, contrary to former so 
to secure their full and fair share of its 
advantages. Of course, the essence of 
the opposition to this equitable and 
harmless adjustment consisted in the 
plea that they must do nothing con- 
trary to the interests of the consumer ; 
and, therefore, they must not raise the 
rate of freight on foreign produce. 
They did not ask that it should be 
raised—they would be quite satisfied 
that the rate upon English produce 
should be lowered to the same figure ; 
but if they declined to do this, the agri- 
culturists asked that they would at 
least split the difference. Thus, by 
taking off from the home producer the 
same proportion by which they in- 
creased their charges to the foreigner, 
they would secure the whole amount for 
their shareholders as before. If it was 
answered that in this case the coasting 
steamers would secure a part of the 
present railway traffic, that exposed the 
shallowness of the plea for the interests 
of the consumer ; the produce would 
reach him all the same, and probably at 
an unappreciably increased cost, which 
would be more than repaid by the in- 
creased purchasing and trading power 
which he would then share with the 
home producer. On these grounds he 
supported the Amendment proposed by 
the noble Earl. 

Lorpv STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
he confessed to having a great deal 
of sympathy with the reasons that 
actuated the noble Earl in moving his 
Amendment; but he could not say that 
the conclusions arrived at by the Govern- 
ment last year were in the slightest 
degree shaken by the arguments that 
had been advanced. His noble Friend 
had spoken on behalf of the agricultural 
interest, an interest with which their 
Lordships were closely connected, and 
with which they at present reg sym- 
pathized. But it rad been his duty 
more than once to point out that the 
Government had not to consider the 
agricultural, commercial, or railway in- 
terests alone. The noble Lord left out 
some other considerations, which ought 
to be taken into account in dealing with 
so large a question as this. The Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl divided itself 
into two parts, and supposed a pre- 
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producers, or to traders living at a 
distance over other traders. ut he 


must ask their Lordships to consider 
this matter rather with reference to the 
provisions of the Bill than to any in- 
equality of rates which might exist at 
present. The Bill said distinctly that 
whenever it was shown that any Rail- 
way Company charged one trader or 
class of traders in any district lower 
rates for the same or similar merchan- 
dize, or for the same or similar services 
than they charged other traders, the 
burden of proving that such lower 
charges or difference of treatment did 
not amount to an undue preference 
should lie on the Railway Company. It 
was admitted that such inequalities 
should not for a moment be allowed to 
exist unless there were strong reasons 
which, in the interest of the general 
public, rendered such inequality ad- 
visable as in other cases would be inad- 
visable. It was at the instance of the 
noble Earl who moved the Amendment 
that the Government accepted one of 
the largest changes made in the Bill of 
last year, with a view to strengthen the 
Court of the Railway Commissioners in 
a manner which would inspire the 
public with greater confidence. Were 
their Lordships now to withdraw from 
the Court, strengthened at the instance 
of his noble Friend, the right of say- 
ing whether different rates should be 
charged ; and were they to lay down a 
hard and fast line which should leave 
no power to the Commissioners to take 
into consideration the subject of the 
clause? He was quite alive to the fact 
that foreign produce was carried past 
the door of the native producer on 
terms which made it impossible for him 
to compete with the foreigner. But the 
origin of the produce was not the only 
point which should be considered. As 
the whole clause had reference to pre- 
ferential rates on whatever traffic could 
be carried, they must take into account 
other considerations that might have a 
great influence on the matter. He 
thought it was now tacitly edmitted by 
all bodies of traders that persons deal- 
ing in large quantities and at regular 
intervals with the Railway Companies 
ought to be allowed certain advantages 
over those who did not deal in such 
large quantities and so regularly. A 
point which could not be put out of 
sight was this, that where a Railway 
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Company had traffic to carry in lar, 
quantities, and at regular periods = 
under convenient conditions for its re- 
ception and carriage, that was an element 
which ought fairly to be brought before 
the Commissioners, and which in the ma- 
jority of cases might form good ground 
why a preferential rate should beallowed. 
Another point was that the words “in 
the interest of the public” were inserted 
last year in order to show that where a 
Railway Company carried at different 
rates it must be not so much in the in- 
terest of the Railway Company itself as 
of the general public. Where there 
were two Companies running lines to 
any place, one of them might find that 
it could afford to carry traffic at a lower 
rate, although the actual distance might 
be longer. What conceivable advantage 
was given to the consumer if you laid 
down a hard and fast line to prevent the 
Commissioners from allowing that to be 
done? The tendency of such a course 
would be to throw the tratfic into the 
shorter line, and it required no gift of 
prophecy to foretell that when the com- 
peting line was prevented from carrying 
the traffic, the eicuene which had got 
the sole command might not choose any 
longer to carry at as low a rate as before. 
Then there was another point. Although 
there was undoubtedly a very general 
opinion that this was a matter in which 
the agricultural interest was hardly 
dealt with, he must point out thet the 
agricultural interest would be one of the 
very first to suffer if these preferential 
rates were absolutely prohibited. To 
do away with such rates would be to 
place the large towns in the same posi- 
tion as they would be if there were no 
competition between railways. It would 
prevent many of the great agricultural 
counties from sending their produce at 
anything like a paying rate to London 
and many of the large towns. If they 
laid down a hard and fast rule, and said 
that no preferential rates were to be 
allowed—— 

Tue Eart or JERSEY: I am sorry 
to interrupt the noble Lord¢but I re- 
ferred to foreign preferential rates. 

Lorv STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
he understood the argument of the 
noble Earl to apply to the general ques- 
tion of preferential rates, and he might 
be allowed to point out that if preferen- 
tial rates were to be prohibited there 
would probably be loss, not gain, to the 
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agricultural world. He always found 
that complaint was made only of the 
import rate. They all knew that in 
certain parts of the country it was 
cheaper for farmers to feed their stock 
upon grain imported from abroad than 
upon grain grown by themselves. But 
if the Amendment passed in its present 
form, it must be remembered that they 
did away not only with the import rates, 
but with all the preferential rates affect- 
ing the export traffic, which would have 
the effect of interfering with the trade 
of many large centres of industry, 
which, owing to the large quantity of 
goods they could place upon the rail- 
ways at preferential rates, enabled them 
to compete with foreign producers. He 
was bound to say that, having con- 
sidered all these questions, and having 
weighed very carefully the words of the 
noble Earl, the Government had come 
to the conclusion that, at the present 
time, it was not their duty to consent to 
any essential change in this matter. He 
had never disguised from their Lord- 
ships that he thought this was a ques- 
tion that would be very considerably 
ventilated “elsewhere,” and upon which 
it was very desirable that the Representa- 
tives of the great ports should have an 
opportunity of expressing their opinion. 
He much regretted that he was obliged 
to give such an unqualified negative to 
his noble Friend; but he did not think 
that the considerations he had advanced 
in favour of his proposal, great though 
they were, were sufficient to outweigh 
the difficulties of the case. He must, 
therefore, ask their Lordships to adopt 
the clause as it stood. 

Lorpv HERSOHELL said, that his 
belief was that the words the noble Earl 
wished to introduce into the clause 
would either have no effect at all, or else 
would do a great deal more than he in- 
tended them to do. If they meant that 
in the adjustment of rates and charges 
the Companies were to charge, under 
the same circumstances, the same rate 
for British as for foreign merchandize, 
then nothing was effected, for that was 
unquestionably the law at present. The 
noble Earl could surely not mean that 
if the circumstances differed the Com- 
panies should charge the same rates; 
yet he (Lord Herschell) could see no 
construction possible other than one of 
those two. 


{Maxon 13, 1888) 
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Tue Eart or JERSEY said, he quoted 
cases fram a Return laid on the Table 10 
days ago, in which 50s. had been 
for English s and 25s. for forei 
goods carried under the same condi- 
tions. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he did not 
know why that had not been stopped 
long ago. All he could say was that it 
could have been stopped any time since 
1854, for the law said that, in the same 
circumstances, no higher charge should 
be made for British goods. Ifthe law 
was clear enough already, he thought it 
was very unadvisable to add to it words 
which nobody understood, with a view 
to making it more definite. He certainly 
understood the noble Earl to contend 
that the Companies ought not to charge 
a person whose goods they were carrying 
a shorter distance a higher mileage rate 
than they charged a man whose goods 
they were carrying a longer distance. 
He thought the House had a right to 
know exactly what the noble Earl meant 
by the Amendment, for as the words 
stood they might mean that British 
goods were to be carried 100 miles at 
the same rate that foreign goods were 
carried 50 miles. 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
it stood clearly to reason that the Amend- 
ment was one of a very important 
character, and helped considerably to 
define the clause, which, he contended, 
was at present somewhat vague and 
unreliable. He had always looked to 
every utterance of the noble Marquess 
at the head of the Government in the 
country with regard to agriculture with 
very great anxiety and interest. The 
country had always believed that with 
the advent of a Conservative Ministry 
came the time when agriculture would 
receive due and proper attention. In 
the speeches of the noble Marquess agri- 
culturists had had many great and com- 
forting assurances given them that if the 
Government were able in any way to 
afford assistance to their languishing 
industry, they would give them every 
possible support. This was a question 
in point, a question of vital importance 
to the agricultural community. They 
were placed in a position of rivalry of a 
fierce character with the foreign pro- 
ducers. They asked for no favour or 
protection, they only asked for con- 
sideration. The noble Marquess might 
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scarcely be aware of the enormous in- | 


terests concerned in this question. 
English agriculturists believed that 
they were handicapped and hampered 
in their industry by the powers the 
Railway Companies possessed of charg- 
ing preferential rates. In this country 
higher rates were charged, both for 
passengers and goods, than in any other 
country in the civilized world. While 
the people were prepared to pay those 
rates they asked for fair and equal 
treatment. If this Amendment were 
carried it would carry joy throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and 
agricultarists would feel they were saved 
from one of the greatest drawbacks under 
which they lay at present. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he wished to recall their Lordships to 
the point raised by the late Lord Chan- 
cellor (Lord Herschell). He asked what 
was the distinct meaning of the Amend- 
ment put forward. He apprehended it 
was perfectly clear. It was that, in re- 
gard to the question of preference be- 
tween traders at home, the Government 
would leave it to be decided by the 
Railway Companies; but as regarded 
competition between foreign and home 


produce, the noble Earl proposed to de- 
clare by his Amendment that no prefer- 
ence should be given to the foreigner 


over a British trader. The noble and 
learned Lord the ex-Lord Chancellor 
now stated that under the existing law no 
preference could be given to foreign pro- 
duce. If that was so, what objection 
could there be to inserting this Amend- 
ment. If there had been no doubt in 
law on the point, there had, in fact, been 
much doubt, and this Amendment would 
remove it. Thenoble Lord in charge of this 
Billhad madeaspeech nominally directed 
against this Amendment, but nine-tenths 
of his arguments were beside the mark. 
He urged that Railway Companies ought 
to be allowed to have a difference of 
rates where the quantities carried 
differed materially. Nobody disputed 
this point, but it had nothing to do with 
this Amendment, which was aimed at 
securing that in future no preference 
should be given to foreign over British 
goods. 

Lorp SUDELEY said, that the speech 
of the noble and learned Lord the late 
Lord Chancellor which had just been 
made, seemed to him to entirely upset 


The Duke of Marlborough 
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their previous notions, as practically 
what he had stated came to this, that, 
in his opinion, what was now being done 
by the Railway Companies in giving 

reference to foreign goods, was abso- 
utely illegal, if the goods were carried 
under the same circumstances, between 
the same towns. Unfortunately, another 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Bramwell) 
said that, in his opinion, this was not the 
correct state of the law. The difference 
between these great legal authorities 
showed how impossible it was for the 
small fruit growers and traders to know 
what to do, and how uncertain the state 
of the law really was. There could not 
be a more convincing proof of how 
necessary it was to support Lord Jersey’s 
Amendment, and to make the clause as 
strong as possible. In regard tothe ar- 
gument of Wholesale v. Retail—namely, 
that the Railway Companies ought to be 
allowed to send large quantities, such as 
a train full or many trucks full, at a far 
cheaper rate than they could send small 
quantities, Lord Sudeley said that this 
was no doubt right if universal ; but he 
maintained that it was carried out in 
respect to the foreigner, but was fre- 
quently not so in the case of the home 
producer. He would take the case of 
the Evesham district, with which ho was 
specially well acquainted. There, during 
the season, whole trains full were made 
up daily for the Mancheeter and other 
markets, and yet (would the House be- 
lieve it?) no concession whatever was 
made for large quantities over 12 cwts. 
The market gardeners might send 
several trucks or a train full, but would 
have no special reduction. If the argu- 
ment of large quantities were advanced 
in regard to foreign produce being 
carried (as it often was), especially from 
Liverpool to London, he maintained that 
the same principle ought to be carried 
out in its entirety in our home districts. 
In regard to the sea competition, he said 
there was a point which he thought was 
often lost sight of, and that was the fact 
that speed and time enters most mate- 
rially into the question. There was, for 
instance an enormous quantity of flowers 
and fruit which came to London by train 
from France, and for which a consider- 
ably higher price was obtained, provided 


they arrived in time for certain markets. - 


Being sent by sea, they would arrive 
several hours later, and being no longer 
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as fresh as those which arrived by train, 
lower prices were obtained. This was 
a case in which the sea traffic argument 
was entirely fallacious, and yet he un- 
derstood that, notwithstanding this, 
flowers and fruit were carried from 
Folkestone and Dover to London at 
lower rates than those at which the 
home producer could send them. It 
seemed to him that this was distinctly 
wrong, and showed how necessary it 
was to strengthen the clause, and he 
hoped the House would pass the noble 
Earl’s Amendment. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he could not 
think that the effect of the Amendment 
was seen. If the words of the clause 
proposed to be left out were omitted, 
Railway Companies would be relieved of 
the burden of proof that they gave no 

referential rates. 

Lorp STALBRIDGE said, in some 
eases the Railway Companies were the 
means of benefiting agriculturists. Thus, 
last year, complaints were made that 
foreign hops were by means of prefer- 
ential rates brought to the London 
market from Boulogne at a lower rate 
than the Kent farmers could send their 
hops to London. The South-Eastern 
Railway Company decided to cease 
giving these foreign hops preferential 
rates, and the consequence was that they 
were sent by sea and were able to be 
sold at 7s. 6d. less than when they were 
sent by the South-Eastern Railway, so 
that the Kent hop growers were in a 
worse position than before. 

Eart FORTESOUE said, he should 
support the Amendment. These pre- 
ferential rates were also most unjust to 
British shipowners, and the shipping 
interest was at least as important to the 
national wealth and strength as the 
railway interest. The Railway Com- 
panies, under the authority of their 
Acts of Parliament, exacted high rates 
from British producers and manufac- 
facturers, which enabled them to offer 

referential low rates to the foreigners 

m the port nearest to them, and thus 
to underbid the shipowners in the con- 
veyance of foreign merchandize to the 
more distant port of its ultimate desti- 
nation. They thus gave bounties to 
the foreigner not only against the 
British producer and manufacturer, 
but also against the British ship- 
owner. Asan old Free Trader he pro- 
tested against this. 


{Manrcn 13, 1888} 
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Lorpv DE MAULEY, who spoke amid 
sponte. cries of ‘ Divide,” said the 
Bill with such a clause as this would be 
nothing but a Bill for the preservation 
of high rates. Rates ought to be dis- 
tributed equally on the principle of the 
Post Office. At present charges were 
so different on different railways that 
the trader was bewildered by their 
variety. The agricultural interest only 
asked to be placed upon an equality 
with foreigners. The present system 
was neither fair trade nor free trade. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
BuRY): The House I know is anxious 
to divide, and therefore I shall say very 
few words. But what I wish to impress 
upon the House is that, as far as I can 
judge from the debate, we appear to 
have been discussing that which is not 
really submitted to our consideration. 
I have heard speech after speech from 
my noble Friends behind me, dwelling 
upon the wrongs of agriculture, upon 
the abominable character of all undue 
preferences, upon the necessity of 
remedying the evil, and upon the hard- 
ships that will result if the evil is not 
remedied. I have heard all those topics 
dwelt on in eloquent and convincing 
language, and I have agreed with every 
word that I have heard. ButI am my- 
self convinced that the language which 
we have put into the Bill is precisely 
the language by which to deal with the 
evil at by which the remedy ought to 
be applied. My noble Friends deny 
this ; they say that by this language the 
remedy will not be applied, and they 
offer us words by which they affirm the 
remedy will be applied better. I have 
the deepest respect for my noble Friends 
behind me; I know how fully they 
represent the country on a great number 
of subjects, and I know how earnest 
they are in defence of the interests com- 
mitted to their charge. But I do not 
think that I should go to them for the 
drafting of an Act of Parliament, and it 
is upon the drafting of an Act of Parlia- 
ment that we are really going to vote in 
this Division. The clause in the Bill 
was considered very anxiously again and 

ain by the Government last year, and 
what did we hear to-night? We heard 
the noble and learned Lord the late Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Herschell) stating 
that in the first place he was unable 
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to understand the Amendment, and that 
in the second the only conclusion to 
which he could come was that it was 
either absolutely useless or that it would 
make the law work in a precisely oppo- 
site direction from that in which the 
desires of noble Lords were set. Then 
the noble and learned Lord opposite 
said that it appeared to him that the 
Amendment must have been suggested 
by persons opposed in interests to those 
behind me; and, lastly, I may say that 
these clauses were drafted in this House 
last Session under the light of the legal 
knowledge which this House possesses, 
and that a mostimportant portion of them 
was carried by the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Selborne), who took part in 
the dobates. Itis surely not unreason- 
able for the Government to think that 
this being the balance of legal opinion, 
however earnest we may be in desiring 
to carry out the objects of my noble 
Friends, and however keenly we may 
sympathize with all their indignant 
language—it is surely not unreasonable 
to think that we shall do better to trust 
to the language of the Bill than to the 
language proposed by my noble Friends 
behind me. T do not wish to go into 
the merits of the case, because I so en- 
tirely agree with my noble Friends as 
to its main principles that I should have 
nothing to add to what they have said. 
Weall desire to prevent undue prefer- 
ences, while we know that some pre- 
ferences must exist. A noble Lord 
opposite was indignant with us for dis- 
cussing these preferences—preferences 
depending upon frequency and size and 
custom. But you cannot separate them; 
the Commissioners will have to deal with 
these preferences, and your clause is so 
drafted that it would exclude the con- 
sideration of them if it were passed as 
it stands. The matter comes to this, 
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dance of injustice, and which you would 
never be able to pass intolaw. I donot 
pledge myself to every word of this 
clause, but I hope that you will allow it, 
drafted as it has been, to go down now 
to the other House, where the traders 
and railway managers can meet one 
another face to face and discuss the 
subject. If other words can be added 
in the House of Commons which will 
accomplish the object which we have in 
view in a better way, I shall raise no op- 
position, not being bound to any par- 
ticular phraseology. But with the 
knowledge which we have at present, 
the Government have no other course to 
pursue than to resist the Amendment 
and to support the clause as it stands. 

Lorpv NORTHBOURNE asked whe- 
ther the noble Marquess would pledge 
himself that in future there would be 
no difference of treatment between 
British and foreign merchandize ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: As 
I have tried to explain, it is now the 
law, and the law will be still more 
strongly enforced under the present Bill, 
that no difference ought to be made be- 
tween English merchandize and foreign 
merchandize because the one is English 
and the other is foreign. But it is 
quite another thing to say that under 
no circumstances shall one set of mer- 
chandize have preferential treatment 
over another because one set is foreign 
merehandize and the other British. 

Tue Eant or JERSEY said, a sub- 
sequent part of the Bill did provide that 
preference should be shown. 

On Question, whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Olause ? 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
63; Not-Contents 69: Majority 6. 
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that if you wish no difference to be made 
between the treatment of British mer- 
chandize and the treatment of foreign 
merchandize because the one is British 
and the other is foreign, your wish is 
embodied in the law now, and will be 
still more strongly enforced by the pre- 
sent Bill, and the words which you 
propose will not add in the least to the 
stringency ofthe law. But if you wish 
to say that under no circumstances shall 
there be preference given to one side as 
against the other, if the one side is 
British and the other is foreign, that is 
& provision which would create an abun- 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Clauses 26 to 46, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 47 (Definitions). 


Amendment moved, 
In RF. Say after line 30 insert (“ the term 
in this Act includes cattle, live 
stock, and animals of ail descriptions, also 
every article whatever be its nature which is 
carried by railway or canal boat.”)—(The Lari 
of Jersey.) 


Lorpv STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
he was advised that all these were in- 
"| cluded by statute already; and if the 


"| matter were postponed until the report, 


he would give a reference to the sec- 
tion. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zhursday next; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 41.) 


DEBATES AND PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIA- 
MENT. 


Joint Committee with the Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to inquire and 

report as to the cost and method of the publi- 
cation of the Debates and Proceedings in Par- 
liament : The Lords following were named of 
the Committee : 


The Lord Privy Seal, L. Kintore, 
(EB. Cadogan). (2. Kintore). 
E. Spencer. L, Sudeley. 
V. Oxenbridge. —— Colville of Oul- 


Ordered that such Guinan have power to 
with the Committee of the Commons in 
the appointment of a Chairman. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


Message from the House of Commons that 
they have appointed a Committee to consist of 
six members to join with a Committee of their 
Lordships to examine into the present system 
of Private Bill legislation, and to report how 
far and in what manner, without Prejudice 

ublic interests, that system may 

fied with a view to the interests of suitors, the 
economy of the time of Parliament, and the 
reduction of costs and charges ; and to request 
their Lordships to appoint an equal number of 
Lords to be joined with the Members of that 
House: Ordered, that the said message be taken 
into consideration on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock,. 
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NOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 13th March, 1888. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commrrrers — Army 
Estimates, appointed ; Navy Estimates, ap- 
pointed ; Revenue Departments Estimates, 
appointed. 

Private Brits (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Brixton Park; Tottenham Local Board 
(Division of District).* 

Purnuic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Win- 
chester Bur, ’ Disqualification Removal * 
free); Assizes Relief* [169]; Vexatious 

ndictments (Amendment) * [170]. 

First Reading—Friendly Societies ’Act (1875) 

Amendment (No. 3) * [167]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
a 
BRIXTON PARK BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Dedds.) 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.), who had a Notice on the Paper 
of his intention to move the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, said: Sir, since this 
Bill was first presented to the House, I 
am pleased to say that, between its 
promoters and myself, it has under- 
gone considerable modification. The 
Bill, as originally drawn, proposed to 
empower the Lambeth Vestry, in con- 
nection with and in conjunction with 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
to obtain this site for the purpose of 
forming a public Park or Gardens. It 
then went on to give power to the same 
authorities to re-sell or re-let, on build- 
ing lease, any portion of the ground 
which they thought proper to sell or let. 
Now, I considered such a provision to be 
altogether unreasonable, seeing that it 
amounted to a proposal to deprive the 
people of this locality of one of the open 
spaces in the district. This is the chief 

roposal in the Bill which I object to. 

here are some other clauses in the 
Bill which have been very consider- 
ably altered, and others have been re- 
moved altogether, so that in a great 
measure the — of the Bill, and the 
power originally proposed to be given 
to the Lambeth Vestry and the Me tro- 
politan Board of Works have been 
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modified. I should like to point out to 
the House, in order that the Committee 
before whom the Bill will yas g0, 
may know that even as the Bill now 
stands it is proposed to allow the con- 
tinuance on the property of four sub- 
stantial apdting-beuns. The Bill 
poses that 12 acres of land should be 
urchased for the purpose of forming a 
Park or Public Gardens. But, at the 
same time, it is proposed to retain two 
acres out of the 12 for residential pur- 
poses, and those two acres are to be 
so occupied for an unexpired term of 21 
years. Now, I consider this to be an 
outrageous feature in the Bill, and I 
strongly deprecate its inclusion. But 
the Committee who are promoting the 
measure, and among whom are some 
hon. Friends of mine, have contributed 
largely towards the expense, and there- 
fore 1 am bound to say that, as far as 
they are concerned, they have only one 
object in view, and that is to secure the 
health and pleasure of the people of 
the immediate neighbourhood. But 
I never heard before of power being 
asked to purchase a piece of land for a 
Publi> Park, and, at the same time, 
to seex powers to allow four houses, 
occupying a space of two acres of the 
land, to remain in occupation for the 
long term of 21 years. These are the 
features of the Bill itself, as drawn up, 
to which I take exception, but which have 
been to a very considerable extent met 
by the promoters and partially orased 
from the measure. And now, Sir, with 
regard to the object of the proposal as 
a whole. We are asked to Slee that 
this Public Park is a necessity for 
the poor of the neighbourhood. I 
have always been in favour of 
the protection of commons and of 
open spaces, and of increasing them 
wherever it is necessary and wherever 
it is possible. But we can scarely look 
upon this as a necessity at all. In the 
neighbourhood where this site is selected 
we find, from the Medical Officer’s 
Return, that the populatior is only 
47 to the acre—that is to say, that 
there are only 47 persons to the acre 
in the neighbourhood to which this 
Bill is to apply. In the Vauxhall 
district, I understand, there are less 
than 100 persons per acre, although, 
down in the lower parts of the parish— 
that is to say, in those parts nearer 
London—there is a population of 230 
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— to the acre. Nevertheless, the 
beth Vestry have never made any 
attempt, so far as I am aware, to preserve 


or acquire any space for that part 
of the Parish of Lambeth which meek 
stands in need of it. Within 20 minutes’ 
walk. of this site which the Lambeth 
Vestry propose, with the assent of the 
House, to purchase, there are two of the 
finest commons in the neighbourhood of 
London. There is Tooting Common, a 
common which for beauty cannot be 
excelled in the whole of the United 
Kingdom, and a resort of the utmost 
value for the purposes of health. 
There is also Clapham Common within 
20 minutes’ walk. Thus there are two 
commons within an easy walk of 20 
minutes of this site. The parishioners 
are asked to consent to this scheme, 
which proposes to give upwards of 
£40,000 for 12 acres of land, three of 
which are already protected by an old 
Act of George III., and cannot possibly 
be built upon, while two acres are to re- 
main in the possession of the present 
residents, or the Lambeth Vestry, for 
21 years. They are asked to give more 
than £40,000 for this patch of land, 
which, after all, is only as it were a cover 
in the wall. There is no entrance to it 
at the back. It is merely an oblong 
piece of land running straight back from 
the road, and the only entrance to it is 
from the road. Under these circum- 
stances, I think I am justified in express- 
ing some doubt as to the manner in which 
this attempt to sell the land to the rate- 
payers has been brought about. [An 
hon. Member: Hear, hear!] I am 
glad to find my hon. Friend present to 
support me. This piece of land was 
purchased by a member of the Vestry 
for about one-half of the price at which 
it is now proposed to sell it to the 
Vestry. A more beautiful family ar- 
rangement was scarcely ever heard of. 
The innocent Charity Commissioners, and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, whose 
reputation is not of a very high pitch at 
this moment, are made parties to the 
transaction. [Cries of “ Question !’’] 
This is the Question, because the Metro- 
politan Board of Works has been, and 
must, if this Bill be passed, be a party 
to this transaction, and the hon. Gentle- 
man has no right to call ‘‘ Question!” 
in this instance. We are asked to pur- 
chase this land at nearly double the price 
at what it was originally sold. If the 
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Lambeth Vestry are réally desirous of 
promoting the health of the people by 
providing open for them, why do 
they not do so in the neighbourhood 
where the inhabitants are 230 to the 
acre, instead of in the neighbourhood of 
Brixton Hill, which is an entirely open 
and healthy neighbourhood with two 
commons quite close, and a new park 
within easy reach in Camberwell ? Why 
do not the Lambeth Vestry provide open 
spaces where they are more required, and 
why was it that the Lambeth Vestry did 
not constitute themselves the original 
purchasers of this plot of land, instead 
of allowing one of its members to pur- 
chase it, and then to re-sell it to the 
Vestry at a profit of £15,000 or £20,000? 
I do not propose to detain the House 
at any length in reference to the mon- 
strous character of this proceeding; I 
will only remark that there has been a 
perfect mania in Lambeth of late for 
purchasing property. We have heard 
of another instance in which property 
has been also purchased by a member 
of the Vestry; indeed, the members of 
the Vestry appear to me to be chiefly 
land-jobbers who live in the neighbour- 
hood and prowl about all night and 
all day gathering up every vacant spot 
of land they can set their eyes upon. 
When they have secured a piece, 
they suddenly find that the particular 
piece of land they have acquired is the 
exact spot where it is absolutely neces- 
sary to provide a public park or gardens 
for the residents on the right and left. 
The price required from the Vestry is 
generally about double that which has 
been given by the purchaser; but the 
os is one which only requires a 
ittle management and arrangement be- 
tween the mutual friends who are asso- 
ciated together in this institution. I feel 
that I should have been justified in using 
much stronger language in connection 
with some of these transactions than I 
care to do, out of respect and regard to 
the feelings of some of the gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood, who, I am sure, have 
never realized what they were com- 
mitting themselves to when they gave 
large subscriptions towards the promo- 
tion of this Bill. Of course, I have been 


denounced for my opposition to the mea- 
sure when it was first made known; but 
now I am receiving letters from Public 
Bodies in the neighbourhood, thanking 
me for what I have done, and saying 
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that through my action a great injus- 
tice that would have been committed 
has been stopped, and, therefore, they 
and the ratepayers are indebted to 
me. Having made this statement, 
and relieved my conscience of the guilt 
which would have rested upon it if 
I had permitted this gross transaction 
to have passed unnoticed, I do not 
know that I will trouble the House to 
go to a Division on the second reading 
of the Bill. [“Oh!”] I have stated 
the reason why I shall not do so, and 
I think it is a very good reason. 
I sincerely hope that when the Bill 
reaches a Select Committee upstairs it 
will undergo a strict investigation ; and 
it will be a question whether the mea- 
sure, even as it now stands, should be 
allowed to pass without postponing it 
for another year in order to give the 
neighbourhood time to consider whether 
it is necessary or not to secure this site. 
I have no personal interest to serve in 
the matter. Indeed, my personal in- 
terest would rather be in favour of a 
public park and gardens, because I live 
close to this site. I may, however, say 
that although I am a ratepayer living 
within 100 yards of this property, I only 
ascertained by accident that this Bill 
was being promoted. If hon. Members 
will look at the Bill as it was originally 
introduced, and then at the mangled 
remains to which conscience and reason 
combined together have reduced the 
original draft, I think they will say 
there is some excuse for me in not 
troubling the House with a Division. 
If, however, any other hon. Member 
thinks proper to divide the House, I 
shall certainly go into the Lobby with 
him. I thank the House for having 
allowed me to make this statement in 
the interests of the ratepayers, and in 
denunciation of what I consider to be a 
most questionable transaction between 
some of the leading members of the 
Vestry and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. I trust some explanation will 
be given of the action which the Metro- 
politan Board of Works have taken in 
regard to the Bill. 

rn. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford): Equally with the hon. 
Member who has just sat down, I shall 
not propose to divide the House; but I 
hope the House will allow me to give 
one or two words of explanation in 
regard to the action of the Metropolitan 
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Board of Works on this question. I 
think that any hon. Member who took 
up this Bill and looked at it with care 
would gather that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was a party to the 
transaction. As a matter of fact, it is 
nothing of the sort. The Metropolitan 
Board, according to the wording of the 
Bill, are the promoters of the under- 
taking. The Bill specifies the Metro- 
politan Board or the Lambeth Vestry, 
or either of them. Now, the Metro- 

litan Board has never been consulted 
in any manner in regard to this Bill. 
Some member of the Metropolitan Board 
brought an application before the Board, 
urging the importance of securing this 
plot of ground, and was successful in 
getting permission from the Metropolitan 
Board to contribute a moiety of £1,000 
per acre towards the formation of a 
public park. The Metropolitan Board, 
representing the Metropolis, have always 
done their best to secure open spaces for 
the public, and it was on that ground, 
and that ground alone, that they enter- 
tained the proposal made to them. They 
were pressed on every side, and the 
greatest pressure was brought to bear 
upon them to contribute a much 
larger sum; but they put their foot 
down, and said there was no pre- 
cedent whatever for contributing more 
than £1,000 per acre. That is the 
sole position which the Metropolitan 
Board have taken in relation to the 
Bill, and they have, to their astonish- 
ment, found themselves posted as being 
the promoters of it. They had nothing 
whatever to do with it, and, on their be- 
half, I disclaim every connection with 
it, or with the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read asecond time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 
ee Qo 
EGYPT—RED SEA LETTERS. 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government are aware that all letters 
going to and from Aghig in the South 
and Roweyah in the North of the Red 
Sea are opened by the officials at 
Suakin before being forwarded to their 
destination ; and, if so, whether Her 
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Majesty’s Government approve of such 
roeihig? 


Prue UND 
THE ER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovsson) (Man- 


chester, N.E.): We have no such in- 

formation. 

LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887— 
LEASEHOLDERS. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) asked Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland, What was the number of 
leaseholders who had entered the Land 
Courts up to the 29th of February last 
under the provisions of ‘‘ The Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1887?” 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The number of leaseholders 
who have applied to have fair rents 
fixed under the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1887, up to the 29th of February in 
the present year is 22,738, of whom 
21,620 have applied to the Land Com- 
mission and 1,118 to the Civil Bill 
Courts. The number of leaseholders 
who have applied to be declared tenants 
of present tenancies under the 2nd 
section of the Act is, for the same 
period, 207. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, whether the number of those 
who had applied to be present tenants 
mentioned in the latter portion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s answer 
applied to those who had not applied to 
have their rents fixed ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am not quite cer- 
tain whether they also applied to have 
their rents fixed or not. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD—AMERICAN 
CHEESE. 


Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Whether his attention has 
been called to the large admixture of 
animal fat in the manufacture of Ameri- 
can cheese, which enables the latter to 
be sold in this country as pure cheese at 
such prices as are injurious to the 
manufacture of pure cheese ; and, whe- 
ther he will instruct our American Con- 
suls to inquire into, and report upon, 
the extent of this admixture, in order to 
give some reliable facts about it to the 
British public ? 

Tae SECRETARY tro tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
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(Wilts, Devizes) (who replied) said : 
The attention of the icultural De- 
ent has been called to this matter. 
he Departmental Statistical Inquiry 
Committee, which met in 1882, made 
some inquiry into the use of oleomar- 
garine and lard in the manufacture of 
cheese in the United States, and the 
evidence of Dr. Voelcker was taken on 
the subject. The Foreign Office has 
been asked to obtain Reports from Oon- 
sular officers in the United States as to 
the prevalence of this adulteration in 
the manufacture of cheese. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND)—EDUCATION 
RATES IN THE HIGHLANDS AND 
ISLANDS. 

Coroner MALOOLM (Argyllshire) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
attention of the Government has been . 
directed to the excessive pressure of the 
education rates in the Western parishes 
of the Highlands and Islands, amount- 
ing in some cases to 5s. 4d. in the £; 
whether they are aware that the pro- 
portion of the total cost of education 
borne by these parishes is 40 per cent 
as compared with 22 per cent over Scot- 
land as a whole ; and, whether they are 
now prepared by legislation, or other- 
wise, to give such substantial relief as 
was reported to be necessary by the 
Royal Commission in 1883 ? 

Tue LURD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): Her Majesty’s 
Government are aware that the educa- 
tion rate presses severely in some High- 
land districts. As my hon. Friend does 
not specify the parishes, I am unable to 
say whether this percentage is correct 
or not; but in large districts it is be- 
lieved to be as high as the figure he 
gives. This state of things is due, it is 
to be feared, to causes which might have 
been avoided. It must also be remem- 
bered that in these districts the school 
fees are, on an average, 10s. below that 
of the whole of Scotland. As regards 
relief, I may remind my hon. Friend 
that the Administration of 1884, after 
considering the Report of the Commis- 
sion, by a Minute of the Education De- 
partment of April, 1885, conceded sub- 
stantial benefits to these districts, but 
did not give effect to the other recom- 
mendations. Although that Minute has 
been most leniently administered, the 
defective enforcement of the Compulsory 
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Clauses has, in some cases, deprived 
School Boards of the full benefit. Her 
Majesty’s Government are engaged in 
considering this matter most carefully ; 
but it must be obvious to my hon. Friend 
that there are great difficulties in the 
way of extending the principle of ex- 
ceptional dealing with special localities, 
both as regards the interests of the 
general community and the effects upon 
the localities themselves. 


WAR OFFICE—THE ROYAL ARSENAL, 
WOOLWICH—THOMAS MAKEPEACE. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether it is true that unskilled 
labourers have been employed in work- 
ing the rifling machine for gun boring 
at the Royal Arsenal ; and, whether, on 
Thomas Makepeace, a skilled workman, 
refusing to share the responsibility of 
such important work with an unskilled 
man, he was discharged from his em- 
ployment and prevented from obtaining 
work in any other department of the 
Arsenal ? 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Sranwore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
Unskilled labourers are not employed 
on the machines for rifling ordnance in 
the Royal Gun Factory. The man 
Makepeace was discharged for dis- 
obedience to orders, and became in- 
eligible for a time for employment in 
the Ordnance Factories. I need not 
point out how important it is that 
discipline should be rigidly enforced in 
these factories. 


BRITISH GUIANA—REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
(for Mr. Warr) (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the Government 
have received a Memorial from the 
inhabitants of the Colony of British 
Guiana, praying that a Representative 
Government may be given to them— 

“ similar to that recently granted by Her Gra- 
cious Majesty to the inhabitants of other West 
Indian UVolonies ; ’’ 

and, whether the Government will 
favourably consider any proposals 
generally supported by the Colony in 
reference thereto ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Baron Henry De Worms) 


Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 
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(Liverpool, East Toxteth) : A Memorial 
has been received from certain inhabi- 
tants of the Colony, the prayer of which 
is in the terms stated in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider that some amendment of 
the Constitution of the Colony is desir- 
able; and when deciding as to the 
nature of such amendment they will take 
into consideration the representations of 
the Memorialists. 


INLAND REVENUE—STAMP DUTY ON 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
(for Mr. Warr) (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the fact of the large amount of 
Foreign investments which has been, 
and is, taking place from year to year, 
a large proportion of which appears to 
escape its fair share of taxation; and, 
whether he will consider the desirability 
of placing a tax upon such securities in 
the shape of a Stamp Duty ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Member 
refers, I presume, to the Foreign Secu- 
rities which are transferred in this 
country without any Stamp Duty being 
charged on them. My attention has 
been directed to the subject ; but, as I 
have said before in answer to similar 
Questions, I cannot anticipate my Bud- 
get Statement by saying what action, if 
any, I am going to take upon it. 


In reply to a further Question by Mr. 
HowELt, 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, Foreign Secu- 
rities issued in London did pay Stamp 
Duty; and it was an undoubted anomaly 
that Foreign Securities which were nego- 
tiable in London should not pay a Stamp 
Duty. The method of doing so was an 
exceedingly troublesome one to devise, 
and it was one about which he would 
not make any further statement until 
his Budget Speech. 


- 


POOR LAW—AUDITORS UNDER THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD, 

Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether the auditors 
under the Local Government Board pos- 
sess powers, and under what authority 
and Acts of Parliament, to issue orders 
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to the officers of any Poor Law Union; 
if he will state the amount allowed per 
day to Inspectors and auditors of the 
Local Government Board, in addition to 
their travelling expenses; what is the 
amount allowed in their absence for 
home or official duties; what is their 
scale of travelling expenses; and, whe- 
ther they are, inthe matter of travelling 
expenses, allowed to charge cab hire 
where there is access by rail? 

THe PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
district auditors have power under 7 & 
8 Vict. c. 110 to require the attendance 
of persons at the audit, the production 
of accounts, and other matters connected 
with his audit. I infer from a news- 
paper report of the proceedings of the 
Gateshead Guardians that it was under- 
stood that the auditor had given direc- 
tions to one of their relieving officers to 
attend at the schools to pay the school 
fees for pauper children. The auditor 
informs me that what he has done is 
this—he has objected to the production 
of receipts of pupil teachers for sums 
which were payable by the relieving 
officer to the head teachers for school 
fees; and he has stated that he would 
not be prepared in future to accept re- 
ceipts which were not signed by the 
head teacher or by some one distinctly 
authorized by him to receive the amount. 
It devolves on the auditor to satisfy 
himself, for the purpose of his audit, as 
to the sufficiency of the receipts pro- 
duced to him. The general Inspectors 
of the Board and auditors receive no 
allowance in respect of personal ex- 
penses except when absent from home 
at night on official business, and the 
allowance is then in the case of an In- 
spector 2ls., and of an auditor 20s. 
There are some other Inspectors of the 
Board to whom a day allowance when 
not absent at night is made for personal 
expenses, and this allowance is 7s. when 
absent from home for not less than 10 
hours. As regards travelling expenses, 
the actual expenses of locomotion are 
repaid. Charges are not made for cab 
hire when there is access by rail and 
the train service admits of the railway 
being used without inconvenience. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—SUB-POST 
OFFICE AT KNOCKATALLON. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 

asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
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he has received a Memorial on behalf of 
the inhabitants of Knockatallon, County 
Monaghan, praying for the establish- 
ment of a sub-post office; whether he 
is aware that Knockatallon is the centre 
of a thickly-populated district, and that 
Scotstown, which is the nearest post 
office, is four miles distant; and, whe- 
ther he will provide a sub-post office in 
the district ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rakes) (Cambridge University): I 
have received an application for the 
establishment of a post office in Knocka- 
tallon ; but I regret to say that the 
letters are too few in number to cover the 
cost of a post office. There is already a 
post to Knockatallon, and all available 
revenue was spent in increasing its fre- 
quency from three to five days in the 
week, and I will inquire whether this 
can be extended to six days. 


ARMY—FIRST ARMY CORPS— HORSE 
AND FIELD BATTERIES. 

Capratn COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
What is the present strength, as regards 
men and horses, of the Horse and Field 
Batteries in the First Army Corps, which 
he has stated are ready for mobilization ; 
and, what is the additional number of 
men and horses necessary to raise those 
batteries to a war establishment ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The strength of the Horse and Field 
Batteries in the First Army Corps will 
be found in the Army Estimates, 
page 10. To bring a Horse Battery of 
the First Army Corps to war strength 
will require 17 men and 74 horses. To 
bring a Field Battery to war strength 
will require nine men and 52 horses. It 
may be interesting to the House to com- 
pare this with the French and German 
state of preparation. In Germany it re- 
quires 69 men and 151 horses to bring a 
Horse Artillery Battery to war strength, 
and 67 men and 105 horses for a Field 
Battery. In France a Horse Artillery 
Battery will not be complete without the 
addition of 74 men and 129 horses, nor 
a Field Battery without 66 men and 95 
horses. 


POST OFFICE, DUBLIN—SECOND-CLASS 
SORTERS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 

asked the Postmaster General, with re- 








Local 
gard to the promotion of a second-class 
sorter over 28 seniors in Dublin, If the 
particular duty to be provided for was 
that of “ time-keeper,”’ officially called 
“book officer;” were any of the 28 
second-class sorters who were passed 
over tested as to their qualifications ; if 
not, how was it ascertained that not one 
of the second-class sorters senior to the 
one promoted was fully qualified; and, 
will he investigate this matter, and give 
an order to have some of the 28 seniors 
tested, and, at the same time, see that 
they suffer no annoyance at the hands of 
the persons who recommended the pro- 
moted officer ? 

Tus POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): I 
have inquired into the matter since the 
hon. Gentleman put his Question, and I 
find that he is quite right in saying that 
on a recent date 28 second-class sorters 
have been passed over. The particular 
duty to be provided for was that of 
‘* book officer.” Of these 28 sorters not 
one was tested as to his qualifications 
for the post. When the post became 
vacant, candidates were invited to offer 
themselves ; and of those who responded 
to the invitation the officer who was pro- 
moted was the senior. The others, 
though urged to come forward and try 
the duty, declined. I think the hon. 
Gentleman will see, under those circum- 
stances, that the matter scarcely requires 
further investigation. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: But if at any 
time there is any suspicion that politics 
and religion enter into these questions of 
promotion, will the right hon. Gentle- 
man give such cases his special atten- 
tion ? 

Mr. RAIKES: Yes. I am always 
anxious to give special attention to any 
case to which my attention may be 
called. 


CIVIL SERVICE—COPYISTS. 

Mr. 0. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether Petitions have been received 
by the Lords Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury from three Civil Service 
copyists, whose promotion to the position 
of Lower Division clerk has been sus- 
pended; and, if so, whether, pending 
the consideration of their Petitions, they 
may be allowed to attend the examina- 
tion shortly to be held, for the purpose 
of qualifying themselves, with the other 
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copyists selected, for the position of 
Lower Division clerk ? 


Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxsow) 
(Leeds, N.): Petitions have been re- 
ceived from these three copyists, whose 
ages were mis-stated. The suggestion 
that they should be allowed to attend 
the qualifying examination amounts to 
a request that the mistake or mis- 
statement should be overlooked, and that 
they should be given the benefit of it; 
and I see great difficulty in the way of 
assenting to such a course. 


BULGARIA AND TURKEY—TREATY OF 
BERLIN—RECIPROCAL ENGAGEMENTS. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether, 
in case any of the Powers parties to the 
Treaty of Berlin press for the literal 
fulfilment of that Treaty in regard to 
Bulgaria, Her Majesty’s Government 
will press for the fulfilment of Article 
XXIII. of the Treaty in regard to other 
parts of Turkey, so that, so far as the 
influence of this country avails, the part 
of the Treaty limiting the freedom of 
the people of Bulgaria may not be en- 
forced while those parts which secure a 
measure of freedom to other parts of the 
country are wholly set at naught ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferocusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Question is hypo- 
thetical; and it would be contrary to 
all precedent and convenience to answer 
it. 


LOCAL TAXATION—PAUPER LUNATIC 
ASYLUMS—THE GOVERNMENT GRANT. 


Mr. ALLISON (Oumberland, Esk- 
dale) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether, looking to the fact 
that large numbers of aged imbeciles, 
who might with perfect safety and 
greater comfort to themselves be retained 
in union workhouses, are now, under 
the Regulations in force since 1874, in 
respect to the Grant of 4s. per. head per 
week contributed by the Government, 
transferred to lunatic asylums at great 
cost to the ratepayers in the necessary 
enlargement of those asylums, he will 
venailer ti.e possibility of extending, 
under proper safeguards, the same 
grant to cases retained in workhouses, 
in the same way as is now the practice 
in Scotland ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR ortuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : At present I can only 
say that the whole question of the 
Parliamentary ts in aid of local 
taxation is receiving the consideration 
of the Government in connection with 
the proposed Local Government Bill. 


IRELAND — KILLARNEY— BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS—THE LANCASTER REGI- 
MENT. 

Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether a 
sum of £10 was awarded by the Killarney 
Board of Guardians to a number of men 
of the Lancaster Regiment, for their 
exertions in extinguishing a fire on the 
workhouse premises; and, whether this 
sum has been yet handed over to any- 
one on behalf of the regiment; and, if 
so, what steps, if any, have been taken 
to distribute the money ? 

Tue FINANOIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricr) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
The gratuity has been received by the 
officer commanding on behalf of the de- 
tachment employed at the fire. A portion 
has been applied to making good the 
damage to the men’s clothing, and the 
balance is in course of distribution among 
the men concerned. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Might I ask the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, whether this expenditure of 
£10 by the Killarney Board of Guar- 
dians out of the rates is not an illegal 
expenditure, and should be surcharged ; 
and, whether the proper parties to reward 
the men of the Lancaster Regiment 
would not be the Insurance Companies 
concerned ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) said, he could 
not now answer that Question. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PROSECUTION 
OF MR. J. HOOPER, M.P. FOR SOUTH. 
EAST CORK—CAPTAIN STOKES, R.M. 
Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, Whether, in the prosecution 

of the hon. Member for South-East 

Cork (Mr. Hooper) at Cork, 13 charges 

of publishing reports of suppressed 
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branches of the National e@ were 
preferred against him; whether some 
of these publications occurred durin 
the period that Captain Stokes ri | 
temporarily as Divisional Resident Ma- 
gistrate; and, if so, whether it was his 
duty to report to the Castle with refer- 
ence to these publications; and, whe- 
ther Captain Stokes subsequently adju- 
dicated as Resident Magistrate at the 
trial of the hon. Member 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixa-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: It is a fact that there were 13 
charges preferred against the hon. 
Member referred to of publishing re- 
ports of illegal meetings, on two of 
which he was convicted, the remainder 
being withdrawn by the Crown. Four 
of the publications occurred while Cap- 
tain Stokes was acting as Divisional 
Magistrate. No Report of any kind was 
made by him to the Castle with refer- 
ence to these publications; nor had he 
anything whatever to do with the papers 
connected with the trial, or with the in- 
stitution of the prosecution. He was one 
of the magistrates who adjudicated at 
the trial. 

Mr. DILLON: Does what the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman says of Cap- 
tain Stokes apply only to the two cases 
on which the hon. Member for South- 
East Cork was convicted, and not to the 
remaining charges, which were with- 
drawn? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : I donot 
quite understand the hon. Member. 

Mr. DILLON: I wish to ask, whe- 
ther this statement, that Captain Stokes 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
evidence, applies to all the 13 charges, 
or only to those two on which the hon. 
Member was convicted ? 

Coronet, KING-HARMAN : I under- 
stand that Captain Stokes was not aware 
that any charges had been preferred 
against the hon. Member until the in- 
formations were brought to him to be 
sworn. 


SCOTLAND — DESTITUTION IN THE 
WESTERN ISLANDS — SUPPLY OF 
SEED. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether 
Government will supply seed when 
necessary to the destitute peasantry in 
the Western Islands of Scotland on 
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terms similar to those on which it has 
been decided to provide it to the inhabi- 
tants of Achill Island ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Maoponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The attention 
of the Government has been given to 
the condition of the destitute persons in 
the Western Islands; and the Board of 
Supervision will take such steps as may 
appear to them to be necessary under 
the circumstances of the case. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
JOHN BYRNE. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Did the Irish Lord Chancellor dismiss 
Mr. John Byrne, of Wallstown, Castle 
Mallow, from the Magistracy for sitting 
at Petty Sessions in Fermoy in his own 
County (Cork); if so, ean he explain 
the practice of paid Magistrates sitting 
in more Petty Sessions districts than 
one, and even in more counties than 
one; and, why are unpaid Justices dis- 
missed for doing the same thing which 
paid Magistrates constantly practice ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The case of Mr. Byrne is not 
at all analogous to that of a Resident 
Magistrate, who is paid to devote his 
whole time to the Public Service, and 
who is not appointed with reference to 
a single Petty Sessions district; but is 
bound to attend all Sessions in his 
jurisdiction, so far as time permits. As 
to the reasons which led the Lord Chan- 
cellor to take action in the case of Mr. 
Byrne, they fully appear in the corre- 
spondence which was published in the 
newspapers by Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to give 
Notice that on the Vote on Account I 
will draw attention to the dismissal of 
unpaid Magistrates for going ten miles 
outside their destination; while paid 
Magistrates who received large sums 
from the country for travelling expenses, 
do the same thing, and are promoted 
accordingly. 

Subsequently, 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne: May I ask the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, in reference to an answer 
that he has already given to the hon. 
and learned Member for North Long- 


Dr. Cameron 
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ford, whether he sees any objection to 
lay on the Table the correspondence to 
which he has referred between the Lord 
Chancellor and Mr. John Byrne? 

Mr. MADDEN : The correspondence 
to which the right hon. Gentleman 
refers was, as I stated, published in the 
newspapers by Mr. John Byrne. With 
reference to laying it on the Table of 
the House, I do not like, on my own 
responsibility, to make any statement as 
to that. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will be good enough to put the Question 
on the Paper I shall be prepared to 
answer it. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—BOY- 
COTTING IN GALWAY, &c. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Has police atten- 
tion been called to the following state- 
ment, which appeared last month in Zie 
Lincolnshire Chronicle, a report of a meet- 
ing of the Primrose League at Lincoln, 
at which a man, describing himself as 
Robert Martin, of Galway, said— 

“Although he had been pursued by the 
National League, although he had been followed 
by their assassins, and had to be guarded by 
the police, he had stood on every Boycotted 
farm in Ireland, and had taken relief to the 
Boycotted men. Mentioning one case at New 
Ross, in Wexford, where, being unable to 
secure a vehicle on account of the Boycotting, 
he had to walk 11 miles with food for starving 
men, and when he got there he found them 
without water, as the National League had 
poisoned the wells ;’’ 
can it be ascertained what wells in or 
near New Ross were poisoned, and did 
Mr. Robert Martin report the poisoning 
to the local police at the time; if the 
outrage reported, as follows, in the Irish 
correspondence of Zhe Times of the 20th 
of February took place :— 

‘“‘A witness, named Mick Sullivan, after 
giving evidence at the Coolmartin Assizes 
against Moonlighters, was so cruelly Boycotted 
that he was unable to obtain employment, and 


” 


he has died for want of the necessaries of life ; 


and, will the Government consider the 
feasibility of a measure to afnend the 
Libel Laws, so that any inhabitant of a 
slandered community may have a cause 
of action, such as would lie if the same 
libel were published of a specific indi- 
vidual ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krnc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
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said: I have not seen the report of the 
meeting referred to. The local con- 
stabulary have no knowledge of the 
matter referred to in the second para- 
graph. With regard to the third para- 
graph, I beg to refer the hon. and 
learned Member to the reply to a Ques- 
tion on this subject by the hon. Member 
for East Kerry (Mr.Sheehan) on the 28th 
of February last. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman say that 
both the statements in Zhe Times and 
The Lincolnshire Chronicle are lies? 

Cotonen KING-HARMAN: No; I 
have not seen the report, and I do not 
know anything about it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman be good 
enough to answer the last portion of my 
Question ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : I do not 
believe the Government have any inten- 
tion to bring in a measure to amend the 
Law of Libel. If they did it would, per- 
haps, seriously affect some newspapers 
with which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is acquainted. 


LAND COMMISSION — FAIR 
RENTS, CO. LIMERICK. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, When will the Land 
Commission sit in Limerick to hear the 
numerous originating notices to fix fair 
rents served by the leaseholders of 
Limerick ; whether, if in the meantime 
the landlords insist on the tenants paying 
the original rents, the Government will 
aid the former in any evictions which 
take place; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will afford adequate means to 
have the legislative enactments made for 
protection of the tenants administered in 
seasonable time ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kixa-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me that a sitting of a Sub-Commission 
has been fixed for the County Limerick 
on April4. The Government are bound 
to afford the assistance of the forces of 
the Crown to enable a Sheriff tu execute 
writs and decrees of a Court of Law, 
whether of ejectment or otherwise. As 
has been already stated in the House, 
every effort is being made to expedite 


IRISH 


the hearing of the large influx of cases 
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through the operation of the Land Act 
of last Session, and the Irish Govern- 
ment are at present in communication 
with the Treasury on the subject. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—APPEALS 
FROM LANDLORDS. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secre to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, ether the 
Land Commissioners have yet arranged 
to hear the 403 appeals, lodged by land- 
lords, in the County Monaghan, against 
the decisions, fixing a fair rent, of the 
Sub-Commissioners, at a place that will 
be convenient to the tenants interested ; 
and, whether he can state when they 
will be heard ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SEORETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me they have not yet arranged to hear 
the appeals lodged by landlords in 
County Monaghan, nor can they at 
present state the date upon which they 
will be heard. They will, however, give 
due notice when the arrangements have 
been completed. 


INDIA—THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
ACTS—CONDEMNATION BY THE 
BISHOPS. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he is aware 
that in the late Conference of the Bishops 
of the Church of England in India and 
Ceylon held in Calcutta at the end of 
January last, under the Presidency of 
the Metropolitan of India, a Resolution 
was unanimously passed condemning 
the Contagious Diseases Acts in India; 
whether the following sentence occurs in 
that Resolution— 

‘* We believe that the Contagious Diseases 
Acts not only fail to produce the beneficial re- 
sults anticipated, but expose the authorities to 
the suspicion of treating incontinency as a 
necessary evil, and of directly encouraging an 
immoral trade ;”’ 
and, whether a copy of this Resolution 
is in the hands of the India Office; and, 
if not, whether he will take steps to 
obtain a copy ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fereusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 

who replied) said: No Report of the 
ference, or of the Resolution, has 
been received at the India Office. For 
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Secretary of State considers it unnecessary 
to take steps to procure one. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—WOOD- 
FORD—RELEASE OF MR. BLUNT. 
Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether in Woodford, on 
Tuesday, the 6th of March, the people 
who had assembled to celebrate the re- 
lease of Mr. Blunt were ordered to dis- 
verse by the police; whether the police 
threatened to charge the people; and, 
whether the people were orderly and 
peaceable; and, if so, under what law 
the police act ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine- Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Inspector General of Consta- 
bulary reports that the people had 
assembled and held a meeting in the 

ublic street, at which speeches were 

Soler made. The sergeant, who was 
with three constables, informed the 
people that he could not permit this ob- 
struction; but did not threaten to 
charge them. The people soon after- 
wards dispersed. 

Mr. DILLON: Will the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman say under what 
law the police acted when there was no 
obstruction ? 

Coroner. KING-HARMAN : Under 
the ordinary law, by which the police 
are required to prevent obstruction of 
the public thoroughfare. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—MR. THOMAS 
MORONEY. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether Mr. 
Thomas Moroney, who has been now 
imprisoned for over 14 months for con- 
tempt of Court, was the owner of the 
fair green of Herbertstown, from which 
he has been evicted within the past fort- 
night; whether, during his imprison- 
ment, he has received the tolls of all the 
fairs held in Herbertstown; whether 
any communication has been recently 
made to him, either by the Government 
or those responsible for his detention, 
that if he promised not to interfere with 
The O’Grady, his late landlord, in the 
’ eollection of the tolls, that he would be 
liberated immediately ; and, whether 
Mr. Edmund Ryan, P.L.G., of Asker- 
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line, County Limerick, who was com- 
mitted for contempt of Court, was libe- 
rated after 12 months; and, if so, what 
is the reason for the diversity of treat- 
ment to both prisoners ? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kive-Hanman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who -replied) 
said: As already explained, in reply to 
a former Question, Thomas Moroney 
was not committed for contempt of 
Court, but for refusing to be sworn and 
give evidence in the Bankruptcy Court, 
as required by the 385th section of the 
Bankruptey Act of 1857. The fair 
green is part of the holding which was 
rented by Moroney, who as tenant used 
to receive the tolls collected at the fairs 
held on the green from which he has 
been evicted. During his imprison- 
ment the tolls have been collected by 
strangers, who, it is believed, have paid 
them over to his wife. No such repre- 
sentation as that indicated in the third 
paragraph has been made to Moroney. 

ward Ryan’s case was entirely diffe- 
rent from that of Moroney. Ryan was 
committed for contempt of Court, and 
was liberated on the expiration of the 
period prescribed by law. 


LOTTERIES ACT—THE CHURCH CON. 
SERVATIVE CLUB. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State forthe Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that the Church 
Conservative Club is raising money by 
lottery to reduce the debt on the club 
premises, and that many thousand 
tickets have been issued for such 
lottery, announced to be drawn on 
Primrose Day, 19th April; whether the 
prizes include cigars; whether the club 
is licensed to sell tobacco; and, what 
action he proposes to take in the 
matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
seen a notice of the proposed lottery, 
from which it appears that_the prizes 
include cigars. r have called the atten- 
tion of the Public Prosecutor and of the 
Board of Inland Revenue to the matter. 


CUSTOMS HOUSE—STATISTICAL DE- 
PARTMENT—PROMOTION OF 


WRITERS. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury, Whether the writers in the Sta- 
tistical Department of the Customs 
House are performing, and have for 
many years performed, at a remunera- 
tion of 10d. per hour, duties similar to 
those discharged by the Redundant and 
Lower Division clerks in that Depart- 
ment; whether the late Principal of 
the Department described the work as 
“ book-keeping of a high class;” and, 
whether these writers, or any of them, 
have been recommended for promotion 
to the Lower Division under the provi- 
sions of the Treasury Minute of De- 
cember, 1886; and, if so, when such 
recommendation will be carried into 
effect ? 

Tut SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxsow) 
Leeds, N.): A Departmental Com- 
mittee which recently inquired into the 
work performed in the Statistical De- 
partment of the Customs came to the 
conclusion that there is not much dif- 
ference between the work of many of 
the Lower Division clerks and that of 
many of the copyists in the branch, but 
that this work was not of such a cha- 
racter as might be required from the 
Lower Division. I have no knowledge 
of any such statement as that attributed 
to the late Principal. The Board of 
Customs have recommended certain 
copyists for promotion to the Lower 
Division; but the Committee thought 
the case could best be met by some spe- 
cial rates of pay. The question how 
best to deal with them is now before 
the Treasury. 


INDIA—THE PUBLIC SERVICE COM- 
MISSION. 


Simm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether the ap- 
pointment of the Public Service Com- 
mission was stated by the Government 
of India to be preparatory to a further 
inquiry into Indian affairs; what has 
been the total cost of that Commission, 
including the salaries of its official mem- 
bers; how many officers of the Coven- 
anted Civil Service, how many officers 
of the special or technical departments 
of the Civil Service, and how many 
European officers of other uncovenanted 
departments had seats on that Commis- 
sion; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to initiate legislation 
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on the recommendations of that Oom- 
mission, without further independent 
inquiry ? 

HE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fercusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
{who replied) said: (1) My answer to 
the first paragraph of the Question is 
“ Yes;” (2) the cost cannot be ascer- 
tained from information at present in 
the India Office; (3) the Commission 
was composed of six Oovenanted Civil 
servants—two High Court Judges (one 
a native), and five natives ; and two un- 
official persons; (4) the Secretary of 
State will take no action on the Report 
of the Commission till he has received 
the views of the Government of India, 
by whom it is now being considered. 


THE ESTIMATES —REVENUE DEPART- 
MENT—WARRINGTON COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF INCOME TAX. 


Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 
8.W., Leigh) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether any portion of 
the £200 in the item of £3,650 men- 
tioned in the Estimates, Revenue De- 
partment, page 43, has been incurred 
by the Warrington Oommissioners of 
Income Tax, in providing an additional 
place in the Leigh Parliamentary Divi- 
sion ; if not, will a place be provided in 
Leigh Division, where there is a popu- 
lation of 54,000 within a radius of three 
and a-half miles from Leigh market 
place ; and, whether all appeals at pre- 
sent have to be heard at Newton, a 
distance of 10 miles, or at Warrington, 
a distance of 14 miles? 

Tae SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said : Leigh is one of the places 
for which expenses of appeal meetings 
could be defrayed under the item re- 
ferred to. It is the duty of the District 
Commissioners to decide at what places 
in their Division appeals can most con- 
veniently be held ; and the Government 
would not be justified in dictating to 
those Commissioners on such a matter. 
I understand, however, that the War- 
rington Commissioners decided last year 
to hold appeal meetings at Leigh in 
those years in which new Income Tax 
assessments under Schedules A and B 
are made, as will be the case next 
year. 
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NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL— 
THE BONUS. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether the bonus to be 

iven to the holders of Consols and Re- 
} a who accept the new Stock should 
be treated as capital or interest ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR ortnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): There is a good deal 
to be said on both sides, both for treating 
this 5s. as capital and also for treating it 
as income ; but the Government have re- 
ceived such numerous representations, 
mainly from Trustees, explaining the 
great inconvenience there would be if 
there were any doubt about the matter, 
and in investing such very small sums 
as 5s. per £100 would occasionally 
amount to, that they have decided to 
introduce a clause in Committee autho- 
rizing Trustees to treat the 5s. bonus on 
Consols and Reduced Threes as income. 


INDIA (EXPENDITURE)—THE NORTH- 
WESTERN FRONTIER. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, What has been the expenditure 
from the Indian Exchequer during the 
last three years on frontier railways and 
military works on the North-Western 
Frontier? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fercusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: From the informa- 
tion now in the India Office, R.x.8,500,000 
is the best estimate that can at present 
be made. This must not, however, be 
relied on as absolutely accurate. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS ACT, 1887— 
CARDIFF TRUSTEES’ SAVINGS BANK 
—REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 
Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 

asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

Whether he will explain to the House 

the cause of the delay in the publication 

of the Report and Evidence of the Com- 
missioner, appointed under the Act of 
last Session to inquire into the circum- 
stances connected with the defalcations 
which occurred in connection with the 

Cardiff Trustees’ Savings Bank, and the 

conduct of the Trustees and Managers 

in respect thereto ; and, whether he can 


inform the House when the Report, | 
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issued in December last, together with 
the Evidence, will be issued to Mem- 
bers ? 

Taz CHANCELLORor rns EXOCHE. 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, he 
hoped the Report would be in the hands 
of Members on Thursday. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AOT, 1869—RE.- 
COMMENDATIONS OF THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther he can inform the House what steps 
are being taken to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee on 
the Endowed Schools Acts, 1869, and 
the amending Acts; and, whether it is 
the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce a Bill this Session to give effect 
to such recommendations ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wrz- 
uuaM Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford): 
The carrying out of some of the most 
important recommendations of the Com- 
mittee to which the hon. Member 
refers, must depend upon the results of 
the forthcoming legislation in regard to 
local government and technical educa- 
tion. The Commissioners also stated in 
their Report, just laid on the Table, that 
they are prepared to call to their aid, in 
the future formation of schemes, the 
suggestions contained in the Report of 
the Committee, with a view to making 
their schemes more generally acceptable. 
Under these circumstances, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government do not intend to 
pom legislation during this Session. 

may add that, in deference to one 
important suggestion in the Report, the 

Commissioners have commenced a syste- 

matic inquiry in various parts of the 

country into the working of schemes 
formed under the Acts. 


POST OFFICE—DEDUCTION OF PAY AT 
GLASGOW AND MANCHESTER. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether the Government is prepared to 
withdraw the exceptional advantages of 
post officials at Manthaiied and other 
places, as regards the deduction of only 
one-third of the pay in respect of sick- 
ness, or whether the Government is 
sant to place the post officials of 

lasgow and elsewhere, where at pre- 
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sent the deduction is one half, on a 
footing of equality with Manchester ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rakes) (Cambridge University): No, 
Sir; it would, I think inflict an unde- 
served hardship on a body of meritorious 
public servants if I were to withdraw 
the advantage from Manchester. But I 
do not see my way to extend it to Glas- 
gow or other offices where it does not 
exist already. 


POST OFFICE—UNIFORM OF FIRST- 
CLASS POSTMEN, 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether the Government is prepared to 

ut the first-class postmen of Glasgow, 
Tiverpiel Manchester, Birmingham, 
and other cities, on an equal footing, as 
regards Post Office uniform, with the 
first-class postmen of London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
No, Sir; I am not prepared at present 
to recommend any exceptions to the 
general arrangement described in m 
answer to the hon. Member on the 8 
instant. 


INDIA—REVENUE FROM 
CATING LIQUORS. 
Mr. OAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, What is the total Revenue de- 
rived from intoxicating liquors in British 
India for the years 1884-5, 1885-6, 
1886-7, and also the number of prosecu- 
tions for illicit distillation throughout 
British India for each year since 1871-2 ? 
Tate UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferousson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: The Revenue was, 
in 1884-5—Customs, R.x.401,000; Ex- 
cise, R.x.2,803,000; total, R.x.3,204,000; 
in 1885-6—Oustoms, R.x.417,000; Ex- 
cise, R.x.2,923,000—total, R.x.3,340,000 
The Returns for 1886-7 have not yet 
been received. The second Question 
cannot be answered from information in 
the India Office, Excise offences being 
all lumped together in the Returns. 


WAR OFFICE—CHAPLAIN GENERAL 
TO THE FORCES—VICARAGE OF ST. 
PETER AD VINOULA (TOWER OF 
LONDON). 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR( Donegal, 

E.) asked the Secretary of State for 
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War, Whether the Chaplain General to 
the Forces has been appointed by the 
Government to the Vi of St. 
Peter ad Vincula, in the Tower of 
London, the duties of which are dis- 
charged by a curate ; and, whether such 
curate is a fourth class Army Chaplain 
on probation, whose salary and resi- 
dence are provided out of the Army 
Votes; and, if so, what is the reason for 
an arrangement by which the Chaplain 
General holds a sinecure office, and the 
cost of discharging his duties is borne 
by the taxpayers ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Strannors)(Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The Chaplain General has for the last 
year held the appointment of Chaplain 
to the Tower of London, for which he 
receives £150 a-year, as stated in Army 
Estimates. With the chaplaincy goes 
the Vicarage of St. Peter ad Vincula; 
but the latter has no pecuniary value. 
The Chaplain General does occasional 
duty as Vicar; but the Ohaplain to the 
Forces, who is in daily attendance on 
the troops, has the residence and acts as 
Curate of St. Peter’s. His duties are 
not confined to the troops at the Tower. 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGISTRACY— 
ALTERATIONS OF MAGISTERIAL 
DISTRICTS. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether a 
Committee was appointed some time 
back to report on certain alterations in 
the Magisterial Districts of the Metro- 
polis, and the number of days in the 
week magistrates were required to at- 
tend their Courts; and, did the Com- 
mittee make any Report before the 
issuing of the Order in Council with 
reference to new Courts at Wandsworth 
and Dalston; and, if so, will he state 
the terms of that Report and the names 
of the Committee ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Two 
Departmental Committees have been 
appointed, in 1881 and 1887 respectively. 
The former recommended the establish- 
ment of a new Court at Dalston; the 
latter considered whether the Dalston 
Court and a whole-day Court at Ham- 
mersmith and Wandsworth could be 
provided for without any addition to the 
existing magisterial , over and 
beyond that already sanctioned for the 
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new Court at Dalston. This Committee 
reported in August, 1887, ands 

that four of the Courts should be worked 
in pairs, with three magistrates instead 
of four to each pair. The Committee 
consisted of Mr. Stuart-Wortley, who 
presided, Sir James Ingham, the Re- 
ceiver for the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict, and Mr. Bruce, one of the Assistant 
Commissioners of Police. 





THE MARGARINE ACT—REDUCTION OF 
FINES (IRELAND). 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What were the 
names of the two persons whose fines 
of £10 each for offences against the 
Margarine Act were reduced to £2 each 
by the Lord Lieutenant on Memorial ; 
what was the date on which the original 
fines were imposed by the police magis- 
trate ; and, if any other Memorials have 
been received by the Lord Lieutenant 
praying to reduce fines under the same 
Act 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krnc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, he had received such short Notice 
of the Question that he must ask the 
hon. Member to give him a little more 
time. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
It was down yesterday. It is practically 
a repetition of the Question of yesterday. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : Oh, no; 
there are three different points in it 
— were not in yesterday’s Question 
at all. 


WAR DEPARTMENT—STORES, &c.— 
IRISH CEMENT. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, although cement for War 
Department works is supplied subject to 
conditions to comply with certain tests, 
it is, as a matter of fact, constantly used 
without the speeified tests being actually 
earried out, the character of the manu- 
facturer, with, perhaps, occasional tests, 
being considered a sufficient guarantee ; 
whether he is aware that, with this 
knowledge, builders prefer buying from 
well-known rather than newly-estab- 
lished makers; and, whether, with a 
view to encouraging a struggling effort 
to establish cement manufacture in Ire- 
land, he will direct the Engineer De- 
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partment in Dublin to have some tests 
made of Irish cement in the presence of 
the manufacturers’ agents ? 

Tue FINANOI SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said: 
The facts are, no doubt, as stated in the 
hon. Member’s Question. The War 
Department does not desire to fetter in 
any way a contractor’s discretion as to 
where he procures his cement; and it 
would, therefore, be contrary to the 
Rule to test any cement except that 
which the contractor tenders for actual 
use. 


SEED SUPPLY (IRELAND) ACT, 1880— 
NON-PAYMENT OF THE RATE, 

Mr, HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther the non-payment of seed rate dis- 
qualifies a ratepayer from voting at a 
Poor Law election ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University) (in reply) said, the seed 
rate being placed in the same position 
as the poor rate, its non-payment dis- 
qualified a ratepayer from voting at an 
ordinary Poor Law election. 

Mr. HAYDEN: Even though the 
poor rate is paid ? 

Mr. MADDEN : Yes; certainly. 


WAR DEPARTMENT (STORES, &c.)— 
SALE OF DISUSED ACCOUTRE- 
MENTS, &c. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
is aware that a considerable portion of 
the disused accoutrements and clothing 
of the Army annually sold at Woolwich 
consists of articles which have, in many 
instances, been used very little, and in 
many cthers not used at all; whether 
such stores are brought up to Woolwich 
from all the depots in the country, in- 
stead of being disposed of on the spot 
to local purehasers; whether, when 
brought to Woolwich, they are put up 
for sale in very large quantities, with the 
effect of reducing the number of possible 
purchasers to a small ring of Jewish 
firms ; and, whether, on the ground that 
such a rings exists, the contracts for the 
purchase of such stores are given with- 
out any open competition whatever ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said ; 
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As regards clothing, com ing officers 
are responsible that none is sold which 
has not been worn for the regulated 
time. It is sold in the districts where 
it is discarded. As to accoutrements, 
none are sold which can be made avail- 
able for service, except occasionally 
obsolete patterns, which would be in- 
applicable to our troops. Before sale 
they are broken up, and the brass 
ornaments, &c., removed, so that practi- 
cally it is only the old leather which is 
sold. All stores of this sort are brought 
up to Woolwich to be examined before 
they are parted with. It is under con- 
sideration whether steps cannot be taken 
to increase the competition at these 
sales, and to bring the ultimate con- 
sumers into more direct contact with the 
War Department. 


INDIA—THE TREATY OF GANDAMUK. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether any, and what, alteration has 
been made in the relations of the Indian 
Government to the districts of Kurram, 
Pishin, and Sibi, as fixed by the Treaty 
of Gandamuk ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fereusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: By the Treaty of 
Gandamuk, entered into with the Ameer 
Yakoob Khan on May 26, 1879, the dis- 
tricts ofjPishin and Sibi were assigned 
to the British Government, and their 
Revenues, after deducting the charges 
of the Civil administration, were to be 
paid over to the Ameer. But in conse- 
quence of the massacre of the Hnglish 
Mission at Cabul, on September 3, 1879, 
followed by the abdication of Yakoob 
Khan, the districts in question remained 
in British occupation ; and in 1887 it was 
found necessary, for administrative pur- 
poses, that they should be formally in- 
corporated into the Indian Empire. 
They are included under the adminis- 
tration of the Chief Commissioner of 
British Beloochistan. When the Kurram 
Valley was evacuated by the British 
troops in 1880, the district was handed 
over to the independent control of the 
Turri tribes. (1881, O. 2,776, p. 103). 


INLAND REVENUE — EXEMPTION — 
CARRIAGE TAX (IRELAND). 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 

ton) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
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pootle whe keep earcages ta Ragueal 
e who in 

Should be canals from the i 
Tax; and, whether, in the changes and 
modifications which he has promised to 
make in the incidence of the tax, he _ 
levy the impost upon the keepers o 
such vehiclesin all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : Yes, Sir ; this exemp- 
tion does exist, and has existed since 
1823, when the then tax on carriages in 
Ireland was repealed, I understand, be- 
cause it did not pay the cost of collection. 
In reviewing the taxation of the country 
since that date, the fact that Ireland 
does not pay this duty has always been 
taken into consideration; and it has been 
felt that its re-imposition in Ireland 
without some equivalent step in Great 
Britain would be an unfair addition to 
the taxation of Ireland. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man, before bringing in his Budget, 
would take into consideration similar 
circumstances with regard to Scotland. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887—STATE OF CO. 
FERMANAGH. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If his 
attention has been drawn to the follow- 
ing passage in the address of Mr. Justice 
Andrews to the Grand Jury of County 
Fermanagh— 

**Gentlemen of the Grand Jury of the 
County Fermanagh, it is gratifying to find that 
there are only four cases to go before you ; none 
of them will keep you any considerable time, 
and if you wonhd avestigate one small bill, and 
take up the perjury bill, it will greatly facilitate 
the business. From the character of the bills 
to go before you, and from the information I 
have received from officials since I came to the 
town, I am happy to find that your county is in 
an orderly state, and it gives me great pleasure 
to congratulate you on it ;”’ 
and, whether the Government intend to 
continue the proclamation of Fermanagh 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, considering the highly 
peaceable state of the county ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krve-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, he had seen the newspaper report 
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of the Judge’s Charge referred to. The 
Government did intend to continue the 
ganar in question. It was only 

ub-section 3, tion 2 of the Act. 
That was unusual in Ireland; and the 
grounds upon which the Government 
acted were explained in answer to 
Questions put on the 25th of July, 1887, 
and the effect of their action was to 
assimilate the law of Ireland to that of 
England. 


ORIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ALLEGED FIRING ON THE PERSON, 
CO: MAYO. 


Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Mr. Edward 
O'Reilly, who is Petty Sessions Olerk 
of Ballaghadereen, County Mayo, as- 
serted that he had been fired at in the 
townland of Barnaboy on the 18th of 
December last; whether, in conse- 
quence of this assertion, two respect- 
able young men, named John Stenson 
and Michael Towey, were forced out of 
their beds on the morning of the 19th 
of December, and conveyed as prisoners 
into the town of Ballaghadereen ; whe- 
ther, upon this case being heard at the 
Petty Sessions Court in Ballaghadereen, 
- the magistrates dismissed it; and, whe- 
ther, in view of this false charge made 
against these two innocent young men, 
and the subsequent refusal of O’ Reilly 
to appear and sustain in Ballyhaunis 
other criminal charges brought by him 
against the people in the neighbourhood 
of Ballaghadereen, the Government 
will retain him in the office of Petty 
Sessions Clerk for Ballaghadereen ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kina-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, it appeared that Mr. O'Reilly did 
say that he had been fired at by the 
men named in the Question. They 
were arrested on the 19th of December 
and brought before a magistrate, who 
admitted them to bail. They were then 
tried at the Petty Sessions, when the 
men admitted having fired shots as Mr. 
O’Reilly passed, but that they did not 
fire at him. The magistrates, after 
hearing the case, refused informations. 
The matter had been fully inquired into 
by the Registrar of Petty Sessions 


clerks, and he had not found that there 
was any ground for charging Mr, 
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O'Reilly with perjury. As the 
last paragraph, it ap that Mr. 
O’Reilly was prevented from prosecu- 
ting at the last Ballyhaunis Present- 
ment Sessions a claim for malicious 
injury to his cattle, owing to the fact 
that his claim was not lodged in suffi. 
cient time. He, however, intended to 
appear at the Presentment Sessions in 


ay. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOUNDARIES 
ACT, 1887—WARWICKSHIRE,. 


Mrz. DUGDALE (Warwickshire, 
Nuneaton) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether it 
is the fact that Mr. Chambers, Assistant 
Boundary Commissioner for Warwick- 
shire, under ‘‘ The Local Government 
Boundaries Act, 1887,” has intimated 
his intention to hold an inquiry at Bir- 
mingham on the 11th proximo, 


“ With a view to ascertain the facts and to 
hear the wishes of the Public Bodies whose 
work and jurisdiction may possibly be affected 
by changes hereafter to be accomplished under 
the provisions of the Act; ”’ 


whether, with a view to their immediate 
discussion by the ratepayers, and to the 
saving of expense in connection with 
the holding of such an inquiry, the 
Boundary Commissioners will at once 
formulate, and send to the Public Bodies 
interested, the changes which they 
are prepared to recommend or desire to 
have discussed ; whether any alteration 
of the municipal boundaries of the 
Borough of Birmingham is still pro- 
posed, notwithstanding the communica- 
tions which have recently taken place 
on the subject between the Boundary 
Commissioners and the Clerk of the 
Peace for Warwickshire ; and, whether 
the Boundary Commissioners will direct 
Mr. Chambers not to entertain the 
above question at his inquiry, so that 
the Public Bodies interested may be 
saved the expense which they would 
otherwise have to incur in resisting 
such a proposal ? a 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rironie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, that in the opinion of the Local 
Government Board and the draftsmen 
who prepared the Boundaries Act, it 
was not within the power of the 
Boundary Commissioners to propose 
any alteration in the mynicipal boun- 
daries of Birmingham, 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS — THE 
UNION STEAMSHIP COMPANY— 
SIR ALFRED SLADE. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the Union Steam- 
ship Company have a contract with the 
Government; and, whether Sir Alfred 
Slade, Receiver General of Inland Re- 
venue, is a Director of the Company ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
informed that the Union Steamship 
Company has no contract with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Sir Alfred Slade 
is a Director of that Company. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—APPOINT- 
MENT OF REGISTRARS OF SUB-COM- 
MISSIONS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, In whom is the appointment 
of Registrars of Irish Land Sub-Com- 
missions vested; whether he is aware 
of any instances or occasions in which 
the Land Commissioners (and suitors in 
their Courts) have had cause for dis- 
satisfaction with the want of efficiency 
displayed by any of their Sub-Regis- 
trars, who were appointed from the open 
market without having had previous 
experience of Land Commission busi- 
ness ; whether it would be possible for 
the Land Commissioners, if future ap- 
pointments become necessary, to make 
some temporary arrangement whereby 
the duties of Sub-Commission Registrars 
could be performed by members of their 
own staff who are acquainted with such 
duties, and who, from their continued 
connection with the office, might be ex- 
pected to discharge the functions of 
Sub-Registrars in the country with 
satisfaction to the Chief Commissioners ; 
whether clerks on the staff of the Com- 
mission have, by reason of their past 
services, a prior claim to any increased 
emolument that might arise out of their 
temporary employment as Sub-Regis- 
trars; and, whether he will consider the 
expediency of having some alteration 
made in the present mode of selection 
of Sub-Registrars, whereby an efficient 
performance of their duties, which is of 
such impertance to the public, can be 
guaranteed ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 


Sarrm) (Strand, Westminster): The 
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appointment of Registrars to Sub- 

mmissioners is vested, by the Act of 
1881, in the Irish Land Commissioners. 
The Commissioners have not had occa- 
sion, except in one instance, to feel or 
express dissatisfaction with the perform- 
ance of his duties by any Sub-Registrar, 
nor are they aware that suitors have, in 
any case, expressed such diesatisfaction. 
All the present Sub-Registrars are men 
who have had long experience in their 
business. Whenever a temporary ar- 
rangement for the discharge of a Sub- 
Registrar’s duties becomes necessary it 
is the practice of the Commissioners to 
make provision for it by means of a 
person already on the staff of the De- 
partment. As to future appointments 
to the office, the Commissioners will 
continue to exercise the discretion vested 
in them according to their judgment. 


INLAND REVENUE—CIVIL SERVANTS 
AND POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the only rule pro- 
mulgated and known to the Inland Re- 
venue, relating to participation in poli- 
tical matters, is that contained in the 
General Instructions to Officers of the 
Inland Revenue, page 141—namely, 
that 

“No person in the Service shall be a Member 
of any Political Association, nor take an active 

in canvassing, or serve on committees at 
elections of Members of Parliament; ”’ 


whether there is any Rule, and, if so, 
what, and where, and how promulgated, 
against any officer of the Inland Revenue 
“taking part in or speaking at any 
public political meeting ;’’ and, whether 
the Primrose League is a Political As- 
sociation within the meaning of the 
Rule quoted ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Rule in force in the Inland Revenue 
Service is correctly quoted; but it is 
well understood in the Inland Revenue 
Service that officers engaged in such 
duties as assessing or charging taxes or 
Excise duties are bound to refrain from 
public speaking and controversies on 
political matters, which might lay them 
open to accusations of favouritism in 
assessing the duties on taxpayers with 
whom they have officially to deal. The 
good sense of the Inland Revenue Ser- 
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vice has hitherto recognized the reason- 
ableness of the Rules in force; and 
very few cases havo been brought to the 
notice of the Commissioners in which, 
by overt acts, officers have committed a 
breach of them, either in letter or spirit. 
The Primrose League is a Political As- 
sociation within the meaning of the 
Rule. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Why 
is Sir Alfred Slade exempted from the 
operation of this Rule? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I stated, on a 
former occasion, that he is not exempted 
from its operation at all. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the right hon. Gentleman, whether it is 
a fact that a recent public political meet- 
ing held in Dublin, attended and ad- 
dressed by the right hon. Member for 
Rossendale and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the following members of 
the Civil Service also attended and occu- 
pied ayy yr seats on the platform :— 
namely, General Sankey, Chief Com- 
missioner of Works; Mr. Roberts, 
Junior Commissioner; and Mr. Soady, 
Secretary to the Board of Works; and, 
whether the General Rules of the Ser- 
vice, as to attending and taking part in 
publie political meetings, extends to 
these gentlemen ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The gentlemen 
named did attend the public meeting 
referred: to; but they did so in their 
private capacity, and took no part what- 
ever in the proceedings. The General 
Rules of the Civil Service extend to all 
permanent members of that Body. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that, as a consequence of the unswers 
of the right hon. Gentleman to his two 
last Questions, he wished to know whe- 
ther he still said that the Rules with 
regard to Political Associations were the 
same for all branches and officers of the 
Public Service ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Most certainly, 
Sir. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Was it in his private capacity that Mr. 
Browning, the Solicitor to the Land 
Commission, signed the address to the 
noble Marquess the Member for Ros- 
sendale and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man is aware whether a similar mani- 
festation of political opinion in the case 
of other gentlemen connected with the 
Land Commission led to those gentle- 
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men being summarily dismissed owing to 
their attitude ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had not 
had Notice of the Question, and he was 
not aware of anything of the kind to 
which the hon.Gentleman referred having 
taken place. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would 
give Notice of a Question on that sub- 
ject. 


LONDON COAL AND WINE DUTIES 
CONTINUANCE. 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether thero is 
any truth in the statement made in Zhe 
Observer, of the 11th instant, to the effect 
that the 

“ Government will not resist a proposal to 
renew the Coal and$Wine Dues forJone year, 
pending changes in the local government of the 

etropolis ? ”’ 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H 
Surrx) (Strand, Westminster): My 
attention was first called to the state- 
mont alluded to by the Question of the 
hon. Member. There is no foundation 
for the suggestion that the Government 
have, in the slightest degree, departed 
from the attitude they took on this ques- 
tion in 1886 and 1887. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I wish to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, If he can now give us some idea 
when it is intended by the Government 
to bring in a Bill to renew the powers in 
reference to the Land Commission under 
the Land Law (Ireland) Act of 1881, 
which will expire in August next ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suir) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
not now able to make any statement on 
the subject; but I will do so in a very 
short time. 





COMMITTEE OF SELECTION (SPECIAL 
REPORT). 


Sir JOHN MOWBRAY reported from 
the Committee of Selection; That they 
had selected the following Six Members 
to be the Chairman’s Panel, and to serve 
as Chairmen of the two Standing Com- 
mittees to be appointed under the Stand- 
ing Order of the 7th March :—Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, Sir Henry James, Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, 
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Sir Matthew White Ridley, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Ordered, That the Report do lie upon 
the Table. 


MOTIONS. 


—_o —- 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (FRONTIER 
POLICY).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SLAGG (Burnley), in rising to 
move— 

‘‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 
unwise Frontier Policy of the Government of 
India is producing grave financial difficulties 
in that couatry, leading not only to increased 
burdens of taxation, but to the extension of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors for Revenue purposes, 
with serious results to the moral and material 
welfare of the people,” 
said, at the outset of his remarks, he 
disclaimed any intention to attack either 
the motives or the political character of 
the men responsible for the Indian policy 
which he wished to criticize. He was 
fully alive to the fact that we owed very 
much to the able Gentlemen who, both 
in India and in this country, conducted 
the difficult affairs of the government 
of India, and of the extreme difference 
which existed between the representa- 
tive institutions of a country like Eng- 
land and the despotic or semi-despotic 
methods which, at any rate for a time, 
must prevail in a country such as India. 
It was the system of government which 
in a large measure characterized our 
administration in India, and not the per- 
sons who conducted that system, that 
he should venture in some measure to 
criticize. He was aware that a large 
section of the community held the 
opinion that our system of government 
in India could not possibly be improved ; 
and they accepted all the assertions of 
Indian officials that the system was, in 
fact, one of the best and wisest the world 
had ever produced. It was no wonder, 
when such opinions prevailed, suppoited 
by such authority, that the people of 
this country were apt to be beguiled 
into holding the same idea, more 
especially when many officials were 
inclined to speak of those who ventured 
to criticize the acts of the Government 
as guilty almost of impertinence. These 
ideas existing, he did not wonder the 
public were lulled into acquiescence. 
How was it, he asked, that the people 
at large, and also Members of the House 
of Commons, accepted so easily and 
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readily allthe dulcet assurances presented 
to them in relation toour affairs in India? 
The answer was that we were never called 
upon to pay any part of the cost for the 
acts done in our name in India. The 
policy was ours, but the cost fell else- 
where—namely, on the well-filled coffers 
of the opulent Indian ryot. If the 
British taxpayers were called upon to 
pay the cost of the Acts in policy he 
virtually sanctioned there would be no 
more calm admissions of ignorance or 
indifference as to Indian affairs, and no 
more absolute surrender of them into 
the hands of delegated authorities, who, 
however competent and able they might 
be—and he admitted they were both— 
were, like all other Administrations in 
the world, ever so much better for the 
watchful supervision of an intelligent 
public opinion. For instance, the loss 
arising from the difference in exchange 
was the inevitable outcome of our Indian 
Frontier policy and wasteful expenditure. 
The pursuit of that policy had led to 
the increase of the cost of our standing 
Army by more than £2,000,000 a-year. 
If we in this country, who were respon- 
sible for Indian policy, and had to pay 
the cost, or even.a share of the cost, of 
the acts done in our name there would 
be a marvellous awakening in the coun- 
try at large as to our responsibilities. 
We should hear of less unforeseen de- 
ficits, of costly and reckless: wars, of 
wild never-ending and ever-changing 
schemes of frontier defence, and of un- 
just annexations, got up for the pre- 
sumed purpose of extending that tradv 
which we were, in fact, doing much to 
encumber in our existing territory. If 
we were so responsible, even that never- 
failing sheet-anchor of the Indian deficit- 
monger—loss by exchange—would in 
whole or in great part disappear. In 
the short review which he would offer 
to the House of the position of Indian 
finance at the present time, he could not 
refrain from referring to the deplorable 
complexity of the accounts of India. 
It was, indeed, a disheartening task to 
endeavour to make head or tail of them. 
That extreme complication lent itself to 
a plan which was very often adopted in 
that House by those who were respon- 
sible for India—the plan of throwing a 
barrow-full of figures upon the floor of 
the House towards the end of a debate, 
at a time and under circumstances which 
made it impossible for them to be dis- 
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cussed. When complaints were made 
about extravagance in connection with 
Indian finance, they were given in answer 
a list of items upon which the expendi- 
ture had been made; but that was not 
an answer to the complaint. They knew 
perfectly well that Debt and an inflated 
expenditure were the result of military 
charges, costly annexations, railways 
which would never pay, and wild schemes 
of defence. They knew also that the 
loss on exchange was the outcome of 
many of those things. The question he 
desired an answer to was—has the money 
been wisely spent, and have we got value 
for our money? They might suppose, 
from the way in which enormous expendi- 
ture in India was defended, that they 
got value for money in every case—that 
there were very valuable assets for the 
outlay which had been made. He ven- 
tured to think that he could show that 
the reverse was the case. He could 
undertake to show that not one single 
Department of business conducted by 
the Indian Government made any 
profit whatever. On the contrary, 
enormous losses were made — losses 
amounting to £2,500,000 were the results 
of the business efforts of the Govern- 
ment in India. When Indian expendi- 
ture was defended in that House, he had 
noticed for years back that one item was 
brought forward with extreme satisfac- 
tion. That was the item of £75,000,000 
represented by reproductive public works. 
But the misfortune was that that money 
had not been expended on reproductive 
works in the ordinary business sense of 
the term. It had been expended upon 
works which might have been reproduc- 
tive, and which ought to be reproduc- 
tive, but which, as a matter of fact, 
occasioned a loss to the taxpayers of 
India. He found that the State rail- 
ways entailed a loss of £200,000 per 
annum ; the guaranteed railways a loss 
of £800,000 ; and irrigation works a loss 
of £700,000. If they added to those 
sums the interest on money deposited 
with Railway Companies, £500,000, 
it would be seon that the loss on those 
works amounted to over £2,200,000. He 
assured the House that the figures he had 
given much underrated the actual loss, 
and that he had not taken into account 
at all the expenditure which had been 
made out of revenue. The Post Office 
in India entailed a loss of £148,000 per 
annum, and the Telegraphs a loss of 
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£372,300. Those were the results of 
the business exploits of the Government 
in India. Those were the works which 
represented £75,000,000 sterling ex- 

ended in reproductive public works. 

hose were very deplorable facts. Within 
the last theee years the increase of the 
permanent Debt of India had amounted 
to £14,000,000. That entailed an an- 
nual charge for interest of £600,000. 
The present frontier policy had enor- 
mously increased taxation in India, and 
he ventured to say that taxation was 
likely to be further increased to a point 
at which the people of India would be 
utterly unable to bear it. They were 
now only at the beginning of a vast 
military expenditure, if the policy he 
thought he foresaw in regard to that 
country was carried out. They had 
added 30,000 men to the Army, and he 
ventured to say that the operations in 
connection with the frontier, when com- 
pleted, would not cost much less than 
£10,000,000. If that enormous and 
extravagant expenditure was under- 
taken for the good and benefit of the 
people of India, then, in view of the 
Revenue of India and the present rate 
of taxation in that country, he declared 
that the people were unable to bear 
it. If, on the other hand, as he 
was told, it was undertaken for Imperial 
purposes, then surely it followed and 
was reasonable that the cost must be- 
come an Imperial charge, and he was 

erfectly sure that in the end it must 
bedoue an Imperial charge. The Go- 
vernment so far found it very easy to 
borrow the money to fillthe ever-widening 
chasm in connection with Indian finance. 
It was easy to raise the money now, 
because the credit of India was good. 
The credit of India was good, because 
he did not believe the people who lent 
money to India took the trouble to look 
into the accounts. There was another 
reason why the credit of India was good. 
It was that there was a lurking convic- 
tion in the minds of those who advanced 
money that if the worst came the 
Imperial Exchequer would not let the 
Indian investors lose through over- 
confidence in a policy which the House 
and the constituencies had virtually 
sanctioned. It might be said that the 
Frontier Question was a military one ; 
but he would venture to offer the opi- 
nion of very high military authori- 
ties on the policy that was now in 
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mad career on the confines of Afghan- | now, and they must face the situation as 
istan. Who, he asked, was eels really stood. They had not only 
sible for that policy? Who, by name, | entered Afghanistan, but had made 
was responsible for what was now being | Quetta their head-quarters, and at 
done on the frontier of Afghanistan? enormous cost they were at that mo- 
Wasit being carried out under the recom-| ment pushing through the last barrier 
mendation of astute military advisers | which separated India from the territory 
whose opinions controverted those of | of the Ameer. They were now within 
the most consummate soldiers and states- | 80 miles of Candahar, and he asked 
men, or was that policy actuated by féel-| the House whether the insidious in- 
ings of Russophobism or wild Jingoism | fluences which had carried us thus 
in mad career after decorations and | farfwere to be permitted to continue, 
K.0.B.’s? What wasthe adviceof men; and whether the operations he had 
whose name were engraven upon the his- | alluded to were to go on until our 
tory of India, Lord Lawrence, Sir James | head- quarters were established in 
Outram, and Sir William R. Mansfield | Candahar itself ? He wanted to ask the 
with regard to the frontier policy? Their | House that night whether it was willing 
advice was that an attack on India| to sanction a policy of that kind. He 
should always be met in India itself,|had no doubt hon. Members opposite 
and to leave anyone who had the taste | would approve of our going to Candahar, 
for it to the enjoyment of opera-|or to Herat, or to the North Pole, or 
tions in a country ike Afghanistan, | anywhere else whither it was the duty 
amongst its amiable inhabitants and of a good Jingo to proceed; but he 
their bloodthirsty ruler. Whoever was asked hon. Members on his own side 
the author of this present policy, he of the House—Were they willing that 
would remind the House that the advice | that policy should be carried out? Were 
of past days was to defend India in) they willing it should goon? If so, 
India itself, and to leave to the enemies | then he could not refrain from asking 
of India the arid deserts and the un-| why they turned out the Tory Govern- 
watered and unfruitful plains beyond it. | ment in 1880 and abandoned Candahar 
The hon. Member for Evesham (Sir|and the road to it; what was the 
Richard Temple) had also protested | meaning of all their talk about non- 
against the policy of going into Afghan- | intervention and their pledges against 
istan, saying that if we engaged in| military expenditure? He calculated 
Afghanistan, Russia would find us in| that the country had since the time of 
the hour of need impoverished and em- Lord Lytton spent over Afghanistan in 
barrassed ; if we kept out of Afghanistan war and preparations for war, in 
Russia would find usin the hour of need | Boundary Commissions and entertain- 
strong, rich, and prosperous. At present | ments to the Ameer, and on roads, for- 
Russia in respect to India was at one | tifications, and barracks, a sum of about 
great disadvantage—she could only ap- £50,000,000. [‘*Hear, hear!” ] Yes; 
proach through a very difficult country. | about £50,000,000 had been spent in 
Again, the same indisputably high | establishing ourselves in one corner of 
authority protested, on another occasion, | Afghanistan, and he ventured to say 
against the policy of fighting Russia | that that sum, enormous as it was, was 
somewhere in Afghanistan. But we | but a mere fleabite compared with the 
were casting all those precious warnings | sum that would have to be spent if the 
to the winds and doing the very thing | policy he had been describing were 
which the hon. Member warned us| carried out. Turning to Burmah, the 
against doing. No doubt it would be | hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
argued that Russia was now very much | State for India had told the House 
nearer India than at the time that advice | that the cost of operations there had 
was given, but the geographical con-| already enormously exceeded the esti- 
ditions of the question had not in the; mated cost of the expedition. Accom- 
slightest degree altered. The geography | panying that admission there had been 
of Afghanistan was not different from | the statement that the cost would, in 
what it had been before, nor was he the end, be amply repaid to the country. 
aware that there was any augmentation | He ventured to disagree with that state- 
of her natural resources, or any increase ment, and based his disagreement on 
in the amiability of her inhabitants. what Lower Burmah. the best part of 
The Indian Frontier was past praying for | the country, had cost us. The cost 
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of acquiring Lower Burmah had 
been £19,000,000, and so far all we 
had got out of that country was a 
surplus revenue of £700,000 per 
annum. That sum, of course, had 
disappeared since we invaded Upper 
Burmah. Upper Burmah was a much 
less productive Province. It was much 
larger, and its settlement and adminis- 
tration would be much more costly. It 
was not too much to say that it would 
cost us £15,000,000 to settle Upper 
Burmah. No doubt, in a certain sense, 
the conquest of Upper Burmah had 
paid. It had paid the Indian officials 
very well —it had provided them 
with new and lucrative appointments 
— but it must be remembered that 
the Indian Government and the In- 
dian people were two totally different 
entities. The most alarming aspect 
of this question was, he insisted, its 
political aspect. The House knew that 
the very solvency of India depended 
upon the sale of opium to the Chinese. 
Hitherto, we had been enabled to en- 
force the sale of that drug in China, 
because we had always been able to 
attack the seaboard of China, while 
she had never been able to retaliate 
upon us in any way. We had made 
two such attacks. What was our posi- 
tion now? If we attempted any attack 
upon China, that country would cer- 
tainly retaliate with an incursion of 
Black Flags from the Shan Hills into 
Burmah. Therefore our position in 
India both with regard to Russia and 
China, was absolutely reversed. In 
former times neither of these countries 
could reach us at all; now it appeared 
we were at the mercy of any attack they 
might choose te direct against us. Our 
security depended upon the goodwill of 
Russia and of China, and if these 
Powers were simultaneously to attack us 
—and that they might do with no pre- 
concertion whatever—it seemed to him 
we should have to retire both froin 
Afghanistan and Upper Burmah. If 
we had been content to remain in our 
old position our Army would have been 
strong enough to defend our own terri- 
tory, but it was a question whether we 
had resources enough to defend our- 
selves against Russia in Afghanistan 
and against China in Burmah. Those 
were contingencies which the present 
policy with India laid us open to. Our 
policy in Afghanistan was no longer a 
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defensive and a protective one, but 
from all points an aggressive one, and 
for the purposes of that policy we had 
instituted a load of debt upon the Indian 
eople which would be very hard to bear. 
hat we had got for our money was a 
line of railway, which in some military 
contingency might be useful to us, but 
which in certain adverse circumstances 
might be equally useful to the invading 
forces. From our present position it ap- 
peared we were bound to occupy Afghan- 
istan under two contingencies by no 
means improbable—namely, in the event 
of Russia crossing the paper boundary, 
which she declared at present she had 
no intention of doing, and in the event of 
the death of the Ameer. Abdurrahman 
could not live for ever, and were wo 
prepared, in the state of chaos which 
must follow his demise, to undertake the 
vast obligations which would be imposed 
upon us? He (Mr. Slagg) was sure the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for India (Sir John Gorst) would 
tell them that a great deal of that ex- 
penditure, although not absolutely pro- 
ductive in the commercial sense of the 
term, had been undertaken for purposes 
of trade, and was very useful for those 
purposes. He was certainly not indif- 
ferent to trade considerations. In fact, 
after the primary end of the welfare 
and happiness of his fellow-subjects in 
India, he claimed to have the interest of 
trade most in his mind in his action that 
night. But if they were to obtain good 
and expanding markets for the com- 
merce of this country, they ought to do 
their best to provide that their customers 
in India should enjoy the fullest amount 
of prosperity, happiness, and comfort 
that could be secured for thom. It could 
not be good for trade to burden them 
with enormous debt, or to harass them 
with increased taxation. Let us develop 
India by all means, but let it be de- 
veloped in a businesslike and prudent 
manner. He would, perhaps, be told 
that India was a rich country, and could 
bear increased taxation ; but it, did not 
appear to him that that was the case. 
If she were rich, they would not at this 
juncture have had to put a tax of 2,000 
re cent on every grain of salt which 
er people consumed. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright) had said 
that ‘India had always seemed rich, 
because she had been so very easy to 
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plunder.” It would be better to im- 
prove our markets than to tax the people 
of India for outrageous frontier works, 
while in regard to Burmah we might do 
better for our customers there than to lay 
waste her fairest Provinces, and to lay 
on her people the cost of conquest and of 
an enormous Executive. As to the Salt 
Tax, the gravest aspect of that tax was 
that it pointed with absolute certainty to 
the fact there was not one other single 
resource of taxation left to our Indian 
financiers. He had looked at Native 
opinion with regard to the Salt Tax as 
expressed in Native newspapers, and 
found that out of 26 papers 24 spoke in 
terms almost of execration of the an- 
nouncement of the enhancement of the 
Salt Duty. But there was something 
very much more ominous in the state- 
ments of the Native newspapers for his 
manufacturing friends—especially for 
his manufacturing friends in Lancashire 
—regarding the present taxation. He 
found that 11 of these papers strongly 
recommended a return to the obnoxious 
duties on the import of cotton goods in 
India, which were removed some years 
ago. He should be very sorry to see a 
reversion to such a policy, for next to a 
tax upon the very primary necessaries of 
food came in order an objection to a tax 
upon the first necessaries of clothing, 
while those imposts had been highly 
objectionable on account of their pro- 
tective character, and because they gave 
a most unjust preference to the Indian 
manufacturer over his Lancashire rival. 
But he warned his manufacturing friends 
of the danger which threatened them, 
and from which they would not escape 
if they did not look more closely to the 
interests of India. He did not doubt 
that with all our resources and all our 
wealth we ought to hold and maintain 
our magnificent Indian Empire until 
such time, at least, as the people of that 
country could govern themselves. Surely 
out of 250,000,000 of people enough 
loyal and contented men could be found 
to defend the barriers of our Empire 
and of their country against any pos- 
sible invader. It seemed to him that 
we should, however, be the more likely 
to find those loyal and contented men in 
the hour of need if we took pains now 
to govern their country with prudence, 
with economy, and with justice. 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow - in - Furness) 
said, he begged to second the Motion 
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of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Slagg). A month or two 

when he was at Bombay he saw a 
number of Indian cotton manufacturers, 
who expressed a wish to see the duties 
re-imposed on cotton goods imported 
into India, but who also exp their 
willingness to have an Excise duty equal 
to the import duties on Manchester 
goods placed upon the cotton manufac- 
tured in their own mills, so as to pre- 
vent any charge of Protection. His 
hon. Friend had dealt with a serious 
cause of increased expenditure; but he 
desired to say something on the methods 
by which the Government of India met 
it. He had no doubt that the increasing 
burdens of taxation had stimulated the 
Governments of the different Provinces 
of India to promote and enlarge the sale 
of intoxicating liquor with very serious 
results to the people of that country. 
He wished in his speech to prove that 
the growing exigencies of the Indian 
Government were leading to an undue 
stimulus of the Abkari or Excise Re- 
venue by the establishment of spirit 
distilleries and liquor shops in large 
numbers of places where till recently 
they never existed, in defiance of Native 
opinion and the protests of the in- 
habitants, and that such increased faci- 
lity for drinking inevitably produced a 
steadily increasing consumption, and 
spread misery and ruin among the in- 
dustrial classes of India. In 1886 a 
meeting was held in London of the 
British and Colonial Temperance Con- 
gress, and certain resolutions were passed 
and brought to the notice of Lord Cross. 
The fact was that the Indian Government 
were in the position of licensed victual- 
lers, who held a monopoly of the liquor 
traffic, and were responsible entirely for 
the amount of the liquor that was sold, 
and for the methods by which it was 
sold. The Committee appointed by the 
Government of Bengal in 1883-4 showed 
in their Report the system under which 
licences were granted and the conditions 
under which the liquor traffic was car- 
ried on. It showed, amongst other 
things, that the licenses for working 
stills and opening liquor shops were, as 
a rule, granted upon the auction system, 
being thus put up, as it were, to the 
highest bidder; that the licence holders 
were not to sell more than six quart 
bottles to one person at one time; that 
they were not to receive goods in barter 
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for the liquor they sold; and that they 
were not to permit notoriously bad cha- 
racters to resort to their shops. Ac- 
cording to the evidence laid before the 
Committee, the out - stills were fre- 
quented by large numbers of people, 
young and old, who were found often 
in a high state of intoxication, singing 
ribald songs, and making al kinds of 
noises. In fact, the condition of things 
in many parts of India was precisely 
the same as one expected to find in un- 
controlled and unchecked public-houses 
which exist in this country—in the lowest 
slums of London. Now, in consequence 
of the agitation which was got up by the 
British and Colonial Temperance Oon- 
gress, Lord Cross sent a despatch to 
the Government of India, and he said 
that— 

“The Congress have been informed that the 

increase which recent years have shown in the 
Excise Revenue of India is due to a system 
which directly leads to the establishment of 
shops for the sale of liquor in large numbers of 
places where, till recently, such things were 
unknown.” 
A reply was returned on the 26th of 
June, 1887, and it was No. 86 of the 
Government of India’s Papers of that 
year. The Paper which he held in his 
hand was an elaborate reply to the 
charge of the British and Colonial Tem- 
perance Congress. The case of the Go- 
vernment was summed up in the 3rd 
paragraph, in which it was stated— 

‘*The principles on which they have been 
based, and which have been unanimously ac- 
cepted by all the authorities concerned, have 
been these—that liquor should be taxed and 
consumption restricted, as far as it is possible 
to do so, without imposing positive hardships 
upon the people and driving them to illicit 
manufacture. The facts now placed on record 
show that in this policy the Local Governments 
have been completely successful, and that the 
great increase of Excise Revenue in recent 
years, which the Congress take as evidence of 
the spread of drinking habits, really represents 
a much smaller consumption of liquor, and an 
infinitely better regulated consumption than 
the smaller revenue of former years.” 

The two sentences he had quoted from 
the Paper very fairly placed before the 
House the controversy between the 
British and Colonial Temperance Con- 
gress and himself in supporting this 
Resolution on the one hand, and the 
Goverament of India on the other. The 
reply all through was an attempt to 
prove that instead of the consumption 
of liquor having increased it has steadily 
decreased in consequence of the in- 
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creased charges of taxation and higher 
rates of sale of spirits. Now, he 
wished to point out that in their Minutes 
the Government of India frankly ad- 
mitted that the revenues had doubled in 
10 years. They said— 

‘The statement that the population of 
British India pay nearly twice as much taxa- 
tion upon the intoxicants they consume as they 
did 10 years ago is not far from correct. The 
Excise Revenue was almost £2,300,000 in 
1871-2 till 1873-4; it gradually increased to 
£2,600,000 in 1878-9, and since that year the 
rate of increase has been much more rapid, the 
amount in 1886-7 being £4,265,600.” 

They stated in the next paragraph— 

‘‘This increase of revenue, it will be seen 
from this note, is in great measure due to the 
prevention of smuggling by better administra- 
tion.” 

But all through the Paper there was no 
evidence adduced as to smuggling and 
illicit stills. They went to say— 

“ It is due also in part to increase of popula- 
tion, and to improved means of communication. 
But it is in very large measure due to the fact 
that the last eight years have been years of 
extraordinary agricultural prosperity.” 

Let him point out in a few words the 
increase which had taken place during 
the last five years. In 1883 the revenue 
obtained from drink was £3,609,000, in 
1884 £3,836,000, in 1885 £4,012,000, 
in 1886 £4,152,000, and in 1887 
£4,266,000. There was a steady rise 
in the revenue with really no change 
either in the rate of taxation or of any 
other method of revenue to complicate 
the comparison. So that if during the 
five years the revenue from intoxicating 
liquor had increased £660,000, or close 
upon 20 per cent, and there had been 
no changes in the charges of taxation, 
he thought that proved there had been 
a steady increase and no decrease what- 
ever in the consumption of intoxicating 
liquor. Now, in spite of these explana- 
tions and the repeated contention that 
diminished consumption was the neces- 
sary result of increased taxation, the 
Indian Government’s own detailed 
figures given in the Minute abundantly 
proved that consumption inereased not- 
withstanding increased taxation. There 
was a very curious Memorandum from 
Mr. E. B. Pritehard, Commissioner of 
Customs, Salt, Opium, and Abkari of 
Bombay, and if anybody ought to know 
the figures connected with Excise 
Revenue it surely ought to be a man who 
had the whole matter in charge. Mr. 
Pritchard carefully selected three dis- 
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tricts, and gave the figures in each dis- 
trict, and then concluded from these 
three districts, where there appeared 
to have been on the face of it some 
diminution in the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors, that the same 
must apply to the 12 other districts of 
the Bombay Presidency. On page 7 of 
this Memorandum there was a state- 
ment of the number of gallons which 
had been issued from the distillery of 
Ahmedabad, a large manufactory situ- 
ated in the Bombay Presidency. The 
figures began in 1873, and stopped in 
the year 1882. They began by giving 
five years, during which the rate of duty 

r gallon was one rupee and one anna. 

herever the duty was stationary and 
fixed, there was always a steady increase 
in the consumption of intoxicating 
liquor. In the first year the number of 
gallons consumed was 30,000, and in the 
last year it was 33,000. Then the duty 
was raised to tworupees, and naturally 
the revenue increased. During the four 
years, when there was a steady increase 
in the consumption of drink, drinking 
habits were formed, and these habits 
could not be got rid of, and in spite of 
the increased revenue there was an im- 
mediate rise in the amount of drink con- 
sumed under the two rupee duty. It 
appeared that 21,480 gallons were 
issued from the distillery in 1878-9, and 
this amount rose in three years to 
27,427 gallons. But then the table was 
complicated by the consumption of drink 
in the whole district of Ahmedabad. In 
the first years the population of the dis- 
trict supplied was 118,000, but the popu- 
lation of the district supplied in 1881-2 
was 856,000, and the figure of 46,000 
gallons issued was given for this largely 
increased district. There the figures 
stopped. He wanted to know why the 
Government, in adopting this Memo- 
randum of Mr. Pritchard, which was 
issued in 1883, did not carry out the 
remainder of the figures for this par- 
ticular district? He could not help 
thinking that they did not do this 
because the figures told altogether 
against the whole Memorandum. In 
the Ahmedabad district the consumption 
had increased from 46,000 gallons in 
1882, the last year given, to 48,000, 
46,000, 57,000, and 63,000 in 1886, so 
that in this district there had been a 
steady increase, not of revenue, but of 
the number of gallons issued from the 
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Government still of 30 per cent in five 
years, and the Government deliberately 
suppressed these facts. They found 
precisely the same thing in almost every 
statement laid before them. They took 
Ahmedabad in the first place, and then 
they took the figures from the Bombay 


Island, and one found precisely the 
same thing. There the uty was one 
rupee for four years, and there was a 


steady increase in the consumption from 
907,000 to 979,000 gallons. Then the 
duty was raised to one rupee and 12 
annas, and the number of gallons con- 
sumed in 1876-7 was 566,000. The 
consumption rose in the next year to 
653,000, an increase of 16 per cent. 
Then the duty was raised to two rupees 
and four annas, and the consumption 
was 585,000 gallons. The consumption 
steadily rose every year, till 1881-2, 
when it reached 630,000 gallons. Now, 
why again did they stop there? Because 
the moment they came to add all these 
figures to the remaining four or five years 
available, they found it told altogether 
against the Memorandum, and entirely 
in favour of his contention, that the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors was 
steadily on the increase. During the 
four years the Indian Government 
gave in this table, from 1879 to 1882, 
with a duty of two rupees and four 
annas, the total consumption in the four 
years was 2,336,000 gallons. During 
the last four years, the figures for which 
they suppressed, the consumption had 
risen to 2,503,000 gallons, or a total 
increase in the four years of 167,000 
gallons, and this was why they at- 
tempted to prove a decreased consump- 
tion. There were other tables relating 
to the Bombay Presidency which were 
equally fallacious. They mixed up an 
extended district. They took Surat City 
and six milesaround. In this city there 
were 94,000 gallons consumed in 1881-2, 
but the table was muddled up with 
three different districts. In Surat 
City, Chorasi, Olpad, and Bordali 
Talukas, the entire Surat district, there 
were 182,000 gallons consumed in 
1881-2. The consumption rose to 
237,000 in 1882-3, to 249,000 in 1883-4, 
to 305,000 in 1884-5, and 324,000 in 
1885-6, so that in this district, in which 
they quoted figures up to 1882 to prove 
their contention, that there was a 
diminished consumption with an in- 
creased revenue, the actual increase in 
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the number of gallons of spirits turned 
out was 144,000 in five years, or some- 
thing like 75 per cent. Now, he wished 
to call the attention of the House to one 
of the most mendacious statements ever 
put into a State document. It was a 
statement by Mr. Pritchard, and was to 
be found on page 9 of the Minute he held 
in his hand. It was the conclusion Mr. 
Pritchard drew from the sets of figures 
he (Mr. Caine) had quoted and enlarged 
upon. It was headed—‘“ Reasons for 
belief that consumption has not gene- 
rally increased;’’ and the statement 
was to the effect that— 


“ Tf any general increase in consumption had 
taken place, there can be little doubt that it 
would have shown itself in one or other of the 
large cities just mentioned, each of which con- 
tains a large and striving population more or 
less accustomed to the use of ardent spirits. 
But nothing of the kind has occurred in any of 
those cities,and asthe Abkari administration has 
been conducted on precisely the same principles 
in all s of the Presidency, the natural pre- 
sumption is that the consumption of spirit has 
not generally increased elsewhere.” 


Now, this Memorandum was written in 
1883-4, and the Government had drafted 
it into their Minute. Why had not the 
Government of Bombay furnished tables 
of the Excise Revenue for the whole 
Presidency? He could only suppose 
it was because they would have knocked 
the bottom out of their own argument. 
He had tables, however, which supplied 
the deficiency. In 1881-2 the amount of 
liquor supplied in the Bombay Presi- 
dency was 1,982,000 gallons, and it rose 
steadily to 2,607,000 in 1886. Now, at 
the very time Mr. Pritchard wrote this 
Memorandum he must have known that 
that very year his total revenue had 
risen 25 per cent. If he did not, he 
was ignorant and incompetent. If he 
did, why did he insult the intelligence 
of the Government of India by writing 
such a ridiculous and mendacious para- 
graph? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorst) 
(Chatham): It is not Mr. Pritchard’s 
Memorandum that the hon. Gentleman 
is quoting. 

Mr. CAINE said, he found that that 
was so; and, therefore, he changed the 
strictures he made to whoever compiled 


this curious Bombay Report, who, I un- 
derstood, was Mr. Pritchard. He did 
not know who else was likely to have 
compiled it ; but it really did not matter 


Mr. Caine 
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very much. Now, the increase in the 
five years, from 1882 to 1886, had been 
31 per cent in Native manufactured 
spirit, and 22 per cent in imported spirit. 
Let him turn from Bombay to Bengal’; 
there the out-still system was in full 
blast, and there were no changes worth 
notice in revenue charges to complicate 
the comparison. He hoped the House 
would listen to the figures in the Minute 
relating to Bengal, Sciam they were 
more honest than the figures relating to 
Bombay. In the Minute the figures 
were brought down to 1886. He would 
not trouble the House by showing the 
way in which the number of shops had 
increased, and how the net revenue from 
liquor had increased. He would simply 
say that during the first seven years of 
the 15 years given in the Minute the 
average revenue from intoxicating liquor 
was £620,000; during the last seven 
years the average revenue was £900,000, 
or an increase of very nearly 50 per cent. 
Now, he found that just the same had 
taken place in nearly all the other dis- 
tricts of India. In Madras, in 1882, the 
revenue from intoxicating liquor was 
£601,000, while in 1886 it had risen to 
£810,000, or an increase of 35 per cent 
in four years. He had selected these 
periods because there was no change in 
the duty during thattime. The Minute 
admitted that in the Punjaub the num- 
ber of liquor shops had increased from 
874 to 1722 in 20 years, an increase of 
120 percent. The Minute admitted that 
in the Central Provinces the number of 
liquor shops had increased from 6,000, 
in 1880, to 8,000, and that the revenue 
had more than doubled itself in 10 years. 
He would conclude this investigation in 
figures by a reference to the North- West 
Provinces. On page 14 of this Report 
it was said— 

“The totals for the United Provinces, as 
shown in the margin, exhibit progressive in- 
crease up to 1876-7, sudden fall of 50 per 
cent in 1877-8 (a year of drought), and a 
rapid recovery afterwards; until in 1882-3 the 
issues are 56 per cent in excess of those of 
1872-3, and this notwithstanding the extension 
of the farming and out-still system# to an area of 
over 15,000 square miles, with a population of 
7,000,000 persons.” 

These figures showed a total issue in the 
first four years —1872 to 1876—of 
4,632,000 gallons. During the last four 
years—from 1882-3 to 1886—the issue 
had risen to 5,692,000, an increase of 
1,000,000, or 22 per cent in the four 
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rs. But here, again, there was a 
stoppage in the year 1883, and again he 
asked himself why these figures were 
not carried beyond this particular year, 
and again he said, because, had they, it 
would have completely knocked the 
bottom out of the Government’s argu- 
ment. The Official Report of the North- 
Western Provinces for 1886 said— 

“The Revenue from Excise has continued to 
advance steadily, and the gross receipts for the 
year under report are the highest on record, 
showing an increase of 12 per cent on the pre- 
vious year.” 

And there was another significant para- 
graph in the Report—namely— 

“The high rise in Cawnpore is due to the 
opening of the new distillery At 
Benares the licence fees for the year were very 
high, and to make their business profitable the 
retail dealers lowered their prices and thus 
largely increased the sale of liquor.” 


That was one of the commonest evils of 
this Abkari system. They give far too 
high a price for the monopoly, and then, 
finding they were not making as much 
money as they thought they ought, 
they decreased the price and very largely 
increased the sale. He pabiea Ar to 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst) a careful perusal of page 3 
of the Excise Report of the North- 
Western Provinces for 1886. He con- 
tended that the whole tendency of the 
Excise system was to increase the con- 
sumption, and that he had proved it to 
the very hilt from the very documents 
which the Government of India, misled 
by some mendacious offcial, had put 
forward to prove the contrary. The 
Government were driving this liquor 
trade as hard as they could. Collectors 
found it the easiest way to increase 
their contribution to the revenue, and 
for years they had been stimulating the 
consumption of liquor to the utmost. 
If the Government continued their pre- 
sent policy of doubling the revenue 
every 10 years, in 30 years India would 
be one of the most drunken and most 
degraded countries on the face of the 
earth. He passed away now to another 
phase of the subject—namely, that the 
Government fostered and extended this 
system in defiance of Native opinion and 
the protests of the inhabitants, and con- 
stantly established out-stiils in districts 
where drinking was practically unknown. 
In the Bombay Presidency the number 
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of drinking shops increased steadily. 
In 1884-5 the number of shops was 
3,594, and in 1885-6, 3,977, an increase 
of 11 per centin asingle year. Healso 
commended to the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
a study ofthe North-Western Provinces 
Annual Report for 1886-7, aud also 
the Bombay Presidency Report for the 
same year. On page 8 of the Report 
for the North-Western Provinces they 
were told that— 

“ The District Reports contain repeated assur- 
ances from all parts of the Provinces that 
drinking is practically unknown.” 
He should have thought this an emi- 
nently satisfactory <catition of things, 
and one which would have induced any 
responsible Government to congratulate 
themselves. On page 7 of the same re- 

rt they were told how an enlightened 

overnment was trying to get rid of 
such a happy moral condition, and such 
an unhappy condition of revenue— 


‘In some districts the number of shops was 
below Government standard. Attempts were 
made to increase it, but not with conspicuous 
success. From Etah, Etawah, and Mauttia, 
many new licences had to be withdrawn, 
because no liquor was sold, and because new 
shops put up for auction were not bid for.” 


Another paragraph stated that— 


‘In the Jhansi district, on the other hand, 
the number of shops is largely in excess of the 
Government standard, and although the Com- 
mission of Excise makes no Report thereon, it 
appeared from the District Reports that at pre- 
sent it is inexpedient to make any considerable 
reduction in this number.’’ 


Exactly, where there were none they 
forced them in, and where there were 
too many they refused to reduce them, 
and that was the Abkari policy all 
through India. On page 7 of this 
Minute Mr. Pritchard made this state- 
ment— 


“In Ahmedabad several new shops were 
opened last year. A petition objecting to some 
of them was presented to the collector, who 
after inquiry ordered four of them to be closed.”’ 
That was what he called local option at 
the wreng end. If the Government had 
consulted the inhabitants of the district 
before the shops were opened the proba- 
bility was that those shops would never 
have been opened at all. What the 
oy. we demanded was that they should 

e consulted in the matter of the open- 
ing of new drinking shops. The same 
gentleman also expr the opinion, 
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and it was at the bottom of the whole 
thing— 

“Tt is an essential point in good Excise 
administration to place licit liquor within easy 
reach of all persons wanting drink.’ 

He (Mr. Caine) could quote passage 
after passage from other Provincial 
Reports in the same direction, but time 
did not permit. He had spent a month 
in India with this question mainly in his 
mind. Every Native of influence and 
intelligence, every Christian missionary, 
every Englishman, civil or military, who 
knew any thing whatever of the Natives, 
as well as his own personal observation, 
confirmed him in the belief that the few 
passages he had quoted from the Report 
of the North-Western Provinces suffi- 
ciently indicated the disastrous policy of 
the Government of India in their efforts 
to raise revenue out of the vice and 
degradation of the people. He wanted 
to say a word upon the question of illicit 
distillation, of which a great deal was 
made. It was contended all through 
the Minute that there was no real in- 
crease in consumption, because in the 
earlier years, when the revenue was 
small, there was a large amount of illicit 
distillation. This was sheer humbug. 
lllicit distillation seldom existed until 
the Government had created a de- 
mand by setting up illicit distillation. 
He was told that if there was a district 
where there was no out-still they got a 
man who did not mind a month’s impri- 
sonment to start an illicit still. That 
afforded them an excuse for granting a 
licence, and bringing in a large amount 
of additional revenue. The Report of 
the Committee appointed to inquire into 
this very question in Bengal completely 
bore out the statement he had just made 
as to the way in which illicit distillation 
was brought about. Christian mis- 
sionaries felt that these out-stills were the 
greatest difficulties they had to deal 
with, for they ruined the work in which 
they were engaged. He did not wonder 
that so great an authority on Indian 
questions as Sir William Hunter, inthe 
wonderful speech he delivered lately on 
the religions of India, declared that if 
Christian missionaries were to succeed 
in India it must be upon the total 
abstinence basis. He (Mr. Caine) could, 
if time permitted, quote from the Report 
of the Bengal Committee, and from 
many other sources, to show that the 
Natives protested against this out-still 
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system, and declared it as their absolute 
opinion that it largely increased drink- 
ing in India. This system had induced 
habits of intemperance where they never 
existed before, en, it encouraged the 
consumption of spirits where spirits were 
never drunk before. He recommended 
any Member of the House who wished 
to know more of the opinions of the 
Natives of India to get the Report of 
the Excise Commission in Bengal and 
read for themselves. The great objec- 
tion taken to his argument was that, 
after all, if they took the total. amount 
of liquor consumed in India, and divided 
it by the population, it did not come to 
much more than a pint or a pint and 
a-half per head. But it must be re- 
membered that there was an immense 
Mahomedan population who never drank 
at all—it was altogether against their 
religion. Then, again, most of the 
castes of India did not drink—indeed, 
from all the inquiries he had been able 
to make from those who knew the dis. 
tricts of India thoroughly well, he did 
not believe there were more than 
20,000,000 or 25,000,000 people alto- 
gether who were in the habit of drink- 
ing intoxicating liquor, and even these 
generally drank it on festive occasions 
and not as a beverage. He did not 
know that he had any remedy to pro- 

se for this state of things that was 
ikely to be accepted by the Government 
of India in their present frame of mind. 
The remedy he suggested was an ex- 
ceedingly drastic one; it was that the 
principle which was gaining ground 
everywhere where the Anglo-Saxon race 
was to be found—the principle of Local 
Option inrespect to this question—should 
be applied in India. It was, of course, 
very much easier to apply the principle 
of Local Option where liquor fa 8 iid 
not exist than where they did. In 
India, however, there was no personal 
monopoly. The monopoly belonged to 
the Government, so that the question of 
compensation for vested interests did not 
enter into the calculation. He sincerely 
trusted the Government of Iffdia would 
seriously consider whether it was not 
desirable, before they established any 
new out-still in any district, to find out 
whether it was the wish of the main 
body of the people in such district that 
an out-still should be established. He 
was perfectly certain that if this were 
honestly done there would not be an- 
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other out-still established throughout the 
length and breadth of India. There 
was no doubt whatever that the mass of 
evidence contained in the two volumes 
from which he had quoted was full of 
most valuable information. He was 
sorry to say that the Reports had not 
been acted upon, like the Ragerte of a 
great many other Royal Commissions 
and special inquiries in this country and 
elsewhere. He suggested to the Go- 
vernment that they should appoint a 
Commission, a fair Commission, a Com- 
mission which would include a large 
proportion of Natives in its composition, 
and that in every Province of India a 
similar inquiry to that whieh had taken 
lace in Bengal should be made. He 
had no desire to occupy the time of the 
House any longer, but he thought he 
had fully proved his case. He had 
fully shown that, in consequence of the 
policy which had been recently pursued 
in India of increasing the expenditure 
unduly, the Government were com- 
pelled to resort to a method for raising 
Revenue which was fraught with disaster 
to the people of India. He had the 
very greatest pleasure in seconding the 
Resolution of his hon. Friend (Mr. 


Slagg). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
unwise Frontier Policy of the Government of 
India is producing grave financial difficulties in 
that country, leading not only to increased 
burdens of taxation, but to the extension of 
the sale of inxtoxicating liquors for Revenue 
purposes, with serious results to the moral and 
material welfare of the people.”’—(Mr. Slagg.) 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): When I saw that the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Slagg) 
had seoured an early night for his Mo- 
tion, I thought that it was a fortunate 
circumstance in the interests of India. 
But that good fortune is considerably 
diminished, from the Indian point of 
view, from the extremely confused 
manner in which the affairs of India 
have been presented to the House. We 
have had two subjects of great import- 
ance brought before the House mixed 
up as if they were connected—two sub- 
jects which have not the remotest con- 
nection the one with the other. It shows 
the laxity of the Rules of this Assembly 
that a discussion on Indian affairs 
should be permitted to take so wide a 
range as this discussion has taken to- 
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night. The second point which rather 
diminishes our fortune is that the 
hon. Member for Burnley, instead of 
supporting his proposition—for which, 
I may say, there is much to be said—by 
facts and grave arguments, seemed to 
import into the whole of his speech an 
amount of what I may call partizan 
ferocity, which is a spirit not at all ap- 
plicable to the discussion of Indian 
affairs, and from which, except on one 
occasion some years ago, Indian affairs 
have ee ily been free up to the present 
time. ™ hon. Member made a variety 
of statements and expressed a variety 
of opinions ; but few of his statements 
and none of his opinions were supported 
by one single item of fact. The hon. 
Member’s Motion speaks of the “ un- 
wise Frontier Policy of the Government 
of India.” I agree that this policy has 
—— grave financial difficulties ; but 

ean go no further with the hon. Mem- 
ber. I must utterly decline to follow 
the hon. Member for Barrow (Mr. Caine) 
into the subject with which he has dealt 
at such length. The operation of the 
Excise Laws in India, and their moral 
and financial effect, merits a discussion 
on its own account ; but it is a most diffi- 
cult and complicated subject, and ought 
not to be mixed up with the whet 
question. All I wish to say about it is 
thie—that just as with the subject 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Burnley, it requires to be debated 
with sanity and common sense, and not 
with the heat and acrimony—I would 
almost say fanaticism—which the hon. 
Member imports into every discussion 
when alcoholic drinks are concerned. I 
confine, therefore, my remarks to the 
first paragraph of the Resolution, which 
deals with the unwise frontier policy of 
the Government of India. If the hon. 
Member had omitted the adjective 
“unwise” from his Motion and spoken 
only of the frontier policy of the Govern- 
ment of India as the cause of the grave 
financial difficulties, no one would have 
objected to his Motion. But the adjective 
‘unwise ’’ demands some remarks. The 
hon. Member asked, almost in despera- 
tion, who was responsible for such a 

licy. Why, generally speaking, the 
House of Commons is, without doubt. 
But the parties:primarily responsible for 
the expenditure were Lord Salisbury’s 
Government of 1885 and the Ministers 
responsible for the policy of that day. 
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But the hon. Member must recollect that 
that policy was exposed to the House 
in great detail in the Indian Budget of 
1885, and accepted without one word of 
criticism by the Party to which the hon. 
Member himself belongs, or by the hon. 
Member himself. I think, therefore, it 
is rather late in the day for the hon. 
Member to come down, as if he had never 
been in any Parliament before, and to 
tax the Government of India with having 
incurred this large expenditure in con- 
nection with the defence of the frontier, 
a policy in which the hon. Gentleman 
himself and all his Party acquiesced. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) wished to know how far 
those Estimates carried the frontier 
railway ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH OHURCHILL: 
I separate the expenditure on frontier 
defence from the expenditure under the 
heading of railway, road, and bridge 
communication. These Estimates were 
all laid before the House, and adhered 
to in the main, though, if anything, I 
think they have been exceeded up to the 
present time. That being so, the answer 
to the question as to the responsibility 
is that the House of Commons and the 
hon. Member himself are responsible, 
because he accepted the policy. Was it 
an unwise policy? What was the state 
of the frontier at that time? We were 
brought as near to war with Russia as 
we could be without actually being at 
war. The Prime Minister demanded 
an enormous Vote of Oredit, and the 
Indian Government incurred immense 
ex, nditure in order to send up large 
bodies of troops to the frontier. The 
frontier was absolutely defenceless. 
There were no railways, and hardly 
any roads and bridges, to enable our 
troops to move about with ease or with- 
out very heavy loss and expense. Such 
was the state of the frontier at that 
time. We knew that the Russians 
were perfecting their arrangements in 
Central Asia with the view of bringing 
up large bodies of troops to the borders 
of Afghanistan, for the purpose, under 
certain circumstances, suppose, of 
facilitating their entry into India; and 
the Indian Government decided that, 
for the ordinary security of India, it 
was absolutely necessary to undertake a 
more complete defence of the frontier. 
When our frontier was brought very 


near indeed to the frontier of so great 
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a Power as Russia, was it unwise or 
foolish to take steps to enable us to 
defend our frontier? Is there any 
nation in the world which, in the cir- 
cumstances, would not have adopted a 
precisely similar policy? The hon. Gen- 
tleman mistook the nature of the de- 
fence of the frontier. He insinuated, or 
asserted, that the object of this expendi- 
ture on the frontier was to enable us to 
enter Afghanistan and to carry on war 
with Russia in the neighbourhood of 
Herat. Its real object was precisely 
the reverse; it was to enable us to 
await the advent of a Russian Army in 
India itself, and to give to that position 
a strength and security which did not 
before exist. Therefore, the hon. Gen- 
tleman was misleading the House and 
the country when he stated that the ob- 
ject of the expenditure was to enable the 
Indian Government to occupy Afghan- 
istan and to advanee in the direction of 
Central Asia. When I was at the India 
Office large Estimates were submitted to 
it for two branches of frontier defence. 
One branch related to road communica- 
tion and bridges, and the other to the 
construction of great fortified works. 
Both were submitted to and approved 
by the House of Commons; but I be- 
lieve the Indian Government have spent 
no money whatever in the construction 
of great fortified works. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham): Some. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
But nothing like what was estimated. 
I believe that by far the main amount 
of the expenditure has been confined to 
the construction of railways, roads, and 
bridges across the rivers in that part of 
the world. I quite admit that the pro- 
posed tunnel ‘through the Khojak 
Range, which is to cost over £1,500,000, 
and to take two or three years to con- 
struct, is a matter which ought to be 
considered by the House. It is a most 
serious expenditure, and very solid 
reasons ought to be laid before the 
House before ratifying the attion of the 
Indian Government ten you cannot say 
that the expenditure on railways has 
been an unwise expenditure, nor can 
you say that it isunproduetive. It may 
not be productive now, but you cannot 
tell that in the course of time these rail- 
ways may not repay, or, at any rate, 
yield a certain amount of interest on the 
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capital expended upon them. Besides, 
railways, where there is a great extent 
of frontier, are necessary to enable troops 
to be moved about with anything like 
rapidity. The view of the hon. Member 
for Burnley, that the policy of ne 
Government was an aggressive policy, 
is a mistake. The hon. 1 heen 
demns the annexation of Upper Bur- 
mah, and states that the ultimate cost of 
that annexation will amount to about 
£15,000,000. I believe that to be a 
most tremendous exaggeration ; indeed, 
I doubt whether the cost up to the pre- 
sent time exceeds £4,000,000. Although 
with respect to the Government of Upper 
Burmah, there is now a yearly deficit, 
still that deficit ought to be, and I be- 
lieve is, a deereasing deficit. In time 
you will probably find that Upper 
Burmah, like Lower Burmah, will be 
self-supporting, and will even pay a con- 
siderable sum into the funds of the 
Indian Government. If I recollect 
right, there has been for a long time in 
Lower Burmah a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure of £700,000 a-year. I 
believe that for the last three years or 
more Lower Burmah has paid upwards 
of £2,000,000 into the Indian Exche- 
quer. [Sir Gzorcz Campsetit: No, 
no! ] eli, my idea was that the 
Lower Burmah Administration had paid 
a surplus of £2,000,000 into the Calcutta 
Exchequer, and that that fact was a 
source of immense discontent among the 
people who inhabit the Burmah terri- 
tory. I regard both the policy of the 
annexation of Burmah A the policy 
of frontier defence with the utmost grati- 
fication. I believe both policies reflect 
the highest credit on the Administration 
which sanctioned them, and on the 
House of Commons which ratified them. 
One will add to the security and the 
other to the prosperity of India, and I 
am certain that neither of those policies 
could have been avoided by any wise 
statesman, as both were rendered in- 
evitable by the circumstances of the 
case. I come now to the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Resolution that the frontier expenditure 
is causing grave financial difficulty in 
India. I think the financial difficulty 
in India at the present time is most 
grave. I doubt whether it could well 
be graver, and I am certain that that 
question ought to receive without delay 
the careful and concentrated attention 
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of this House. What is the finan- 
cial condition of India looked at 
broadly ? The Indian Government 
has utterly sacrificed and eaten up 
the Famine Fund of £2,000,000. 
That is entirely gone. We suspended 
its operation in 1885, but we hoped that 
the state of things would improve, and 
that the fund would be enabled to come 
again into operation. I suppose I am 
correct in saying that the expenditure in 
connection with the prevention of famine 
since that time has been almost mz/. 
Not only is this surplus of £2,000,000 
gone, but you have had to fall back upon 
your ultimate taxation resources—the 
increase of the dutyon salt—a step which 
only the most desperate financial condi- 
tion could warrant. That tax has been 
regarded as the last resource in the case 
of war. It has been the object of suc- 
cessive Governments to reduce that tax 
to the lowest possible point. But the 
Government have been obliged to raise 
the Salt Tax in time of profound peace 
to such a degree that the Indian Govern- 
ment expect to get £1,700,000 yearly 
from the inorease of the tax. Nothing 
could be more startling in the history of 
Indian finance than these two facts. The 
Indian Government have done more. 
They haveimposed a Petroleum Tax. It 
will yield a comparatively small sum, 
about £60,000, but in its nature it is an 
oppressive and irritating tax, and one 
which will fall mainly on the poor. In 
spite of all this the Finance Minister 
of India is barely able to show a surplus, 
or if he does, it is so small as not to be 
worthy of the name. More than that, 
your whole railway enterprize has come 
toan end. I suppose nothing is more 
important to the future of India than 
that the railway system should be en- 
couraged by the Government in every 
possible way. The more you can develop 
the railways of India the more will her 
wealth increase. But owing to financial 
conditions railway enterprize in India 
has been greatly checked, and will not be 
likely to revive during the next few 
years. The result is that you have 
positively got to the end of your taxation, 
what with an increased expenditure, 
owing to the necessity for an increased 
military force, with an increased expen- 
diture for the defence of the frontier, and 
to the annexation of Burmah, and with 
an iccreased expenditure owing to the 
fallin silver, Iam stating what no one 
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cancontradict. Oertainly you might raise 
a few thousands more out of Income Tax, 
but it would be but a small sum, and the 
Finance Minister of India has nowhere 
to look for increased Revenue. Am I 
not right, therefore, in saying that the 
financial situation of India is very grave, 
and that never since the British Govern- 
ment took over the government of the 
country has it been worse ? Under these 
circumstanees there are certain remedies 
proposed. The hon. Gentleman, as I 
gather, would evactuate Burmah, and 
bring the expenditure on frontier de- 
fences to an end. But there are other 
remedies which the hon. Gentleman 
carefully abstained from advocating. I 
do not wonder that he did not state what 
harm had been done to Indian finance 
by the repeal of the Custom Duties on 
cotton, which, from a Native point of 
view, was exceedingly cruel and unjust. 
The active philanthropy of the hon. 
Gentleman did not carry him so far as 
to recommend such an act of justice. 
But there is another remedy which has 
not yet been tried, and which is most 
unpopular in the House of Commons, 
that of economy, the remedy of retrench- 
ment. I think I shall be able to give 
the House some remarkable facts as to 
the increasing costs of the administra- 
tion in India and the total repudiation 
by the Indian Government of the prin- 
ciples of economy. A paper on Indian 
resources from the pen of a distinguished 
gentleman was read the other day be- 
fore the Society of Arts. From that I 
gathered the following figures, which 
are compiled from official records. I 
will first take the increased cost of ad- 
ministration quite apart from public 
works. I find that under the head of 
administration, which covers only a 
limited area, there has been an increase 
in 15 years, from 1870 to 1885, of 
£440,000. In the administration of 
law and justice in the same period the 
increase has been £403,000, and under 
the head of police £399,000. The total 
increased expenditure under these heads 
is, therefore, £1,232,000. The medical 
services have increased during the 
15 years by £301,000, the poli- 
tical agencies by £414,000, the 
miscellaneous eivil charges £83,000, and 
other expenditure £1,685,000. The 
total increase of expenditure between 
1870 and 1885 has therefore been no 
less than £2,483,000. I pass to another 
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branch of expenditure. ua- 
tion has increased in 15 years by no less 
than £1,953,000. Therefore, the total 
increase in 15 years of expenditure con- 
nected with administration is £5,668,000. 
In addition to that I add the increased 
cost of the collection of revenue in the 
same period. Under the head of land 
revenue there has been an increase of 
£1,118,000, and of opium £1,146,000. 
The increased cost of the collection of 
salt revenue is £58,000, making the 
total increase in the cost of collection 
£2,322,000. Adding together the total 
increased expenditure for administration 
purposes and collection of revenue, I 
find the increase has been no less than 
£7,990,000 in 15 years. It is there that 
large economies may and must be made. 
You have got absolutely to the end of 
your resources, and it is only by econo- 
mies in your administration of India 
that you can find the means of meeting 
your expenditure. I said that the cost 
of collection of land revenue had in- 
creased. I find that in 1870 the land 
revenue only produced £744,000 less 
than it produced in 1885, but the cost 
of collection hasincreased by £1,188,009. 
The cost of collection has therefore in- 
creased toa much greater extent than 
the revenue itself. In 1870 the cost of 
collection was 10 per cent of the total, 
but in 1885 it amounted to 15 per cent, 
while the increase in the land revenue 
itself is less than 5 per cent. Those 
figures deserve great attention. So it is 
with regard to opium. Between 1870 
and 1885 the opium revenue has in- 
creased by £863,000, but the increased 
cost of collection has been £1,146,000. 
These are matters which the House of 
Commons must look into, and not be 
satisfied with the ordinary official expla- 
nation, and the gloss which the official 
mind naturally puts upon those ugly 
facts. These matters require the atten- 
tion of a Select Committee of the House. 
The other point which I wish to put 
before the House is, that while public 
works in India have been a large source 
of expenditure in one way, in another 
they have been very profitable. The 
hon. Member for Burnley denounced 
the policy pursued in regard to them, 
and seemed to think that it was carried 
out for reasons not very creditable to 
Indian Administrators. He insinuated 
that the English public were deceived 
as to the value of Indian securities, If 
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there is one point in which Indian debt 
differs from almost any other, it is that 
it is almost wholly represented by assets. 
In other countries the debt has been 
wasted in wars or in warlike operations 
or in making good deficits. But the 
Indian debt of £160,000,000, no less 
than the debt of £140,000,000, is repre- 
sented by public works, and that fact 
gives Indian credit great margin. People 
feel that if they lend money to India it 
is to make railways or irrigation works, 
or something which will probably prove 
remunerative. It will never do for the 
House to allow insinuations and aspera- 
tions on Indian credit, such as those of 
the hon. Member for Burnley, to remain 
uncontradicted, and affect that credit. 

Mr. SLAGG: I pointed out that 
India was losing a large amount by 
the public works to which the noble 
Lord has alluded. 

Lorpv"RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I distinctly heard the hon. Gentleman 
say that Indian credit was much higher 
in the Money Market than it ought to 
be, owing to the nature of the case. I 
now wish to point out that large 
economies might be effected on the 
Indian public works, which may be 
divided into three branches—railways, 
irrigation, buildings, and roads. Com- 
paring the year 1876 with the year 1885 
we find that in the former year the 
revenue from railways amounted to 
£4,574,000, and the expenditure to 
£6,133,000, being an excess of expendi- 
ture over income of £1,559,000. In 
1885 the revenue from Indian railways 
was £11,898,000, while the expenditure 
upon them was £12,945,000, showing 
an excess of expenditure over revenue of 
only £1,047,000. Therefore the excess 
of expenditure over revenue as re- 
gards Indian railways had fallen from 
£1,559,000 in 1876 to £1,047,000 in 
1885, thus giving promise of a time 
when the revenue will exceed the expen- 
diture and these railways be a source 
of profit instead of loss. Then with re- 
gard to irrigation works in India, the 
same feature of excess of expenditure 
is apparent in a remarkable degree. We 
find that, whereas in 1876 the revenue de- 


rived from them amounted to £575,000 
and the expenditure upon them to 
£1,722,000, showing an excess of ex- 
penditure over revenue of £1,147,000, 
in 1885 the revenue derived from such 
works was £1,676,000, against an ex- 
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penditure of £2,218,000, showing an 
excess of expenditure over revenue of 
only £572,000. Therefore, with regard 
to these works, again we may justly 
look forward to the time when the 
revenue will exceed the expenditure, 
and we shall have an additional source 
of revenue for India. I now come toa 
third class of public works in India, 
which to my mind is the most objection- 
able, with respect to which, in spite of 
repeated warnings, the Government of 
India has never been sufficiently on its 
guard. I refer to those in the nature 
of public buildings and roads. I find 
that, whereas the revenue derived from 
this class of works in 1876 was £524,000 
and the expenditure upon it £4,683,000, 
showing an excess of expenditure over 
revenue of £4,159,000, in 1885 the 
revenue amounted to £615,000, against 
an expenditure of £5,009,000, showing 
an excess of expenditure over revenue 
of £4,394,000. These figures showed 
that instead of there having been a de- 
creasein the amount of excess of expendi- 
ture over revenue between 1876 and 1885 
of £512,000, as was the case with re; 

to the Indian railways, and of £575,000 
us was the case with regard to the 
irrigation works, it had increased with 
regard to other public works £235,000 
in that period. It is in the latter branch 
of public works, therefore, that the 
Indian Government must be compelled 
to effect economy, and if they do not 
effect such economy voluntarily, pres- 
sure must be brought to bear on them 
by the action of this House, either by 
passing a Resolution on the subject or by 
referring the question of Indian finance 
toa Select Committee. In one of these 
ways the Indian Government can bo 
forced to make those large economies 
which they can make if they only have 
the will. Iam very glad that this ques- 
tion has been brought before the House 
upon this occasion, as much good may 
result from its discussion. There is, 
however, another point to which I 
should like to refer in relation to this 
subject. It has been very justly ob- 
served that it is impossible to separate 
the question of Indian finance from that 
of European politics. I do not propose 
to enter into a lengthy examination of 
the subject at the present moment, but 
I may remark that there is the closest 
and most intimate connection between 
Indian expenditure and European poli- 
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tics. As you pursue a policy in Europe 
of one kind there is no doubt that India 
will have to pay for it. You can trace 
the vast incroase in the expenditure 
upon the military frontiers of India 
directly to the policy which this country 
has pursued in Europe since the time of 
the Crimean War. At that period we 
adopted a policy against Russia which 
might have been suited to the circum- 
stances of the time. Russia was then 
1,500 miles away from our Indian 
frontier, and now she has approached to 
within 300 or 400 miles of it, and is 
in a position, by modern means of rail- 
way communication, without any very 
impossible or superhuman effort, to 
hurl great forces against the Afghan terri- 
tory, and even upon the frontier of India 
itself. It is therefore worth the while 
of this House to consider whether it is 
wise to pursue in Europe a line of policy 
which, if unwisely pressed or harshly 
handled, may force Russia to collect and 
concentrate and even precipitate her 
armies upon our Indian frontier. What- 
ever may be the result of pursuing such 
a line of policy in Europe, depend upon 
it that India will have to pay for it. 
This is, however, far too large a subject 
for me to enter upon in detail to-night. 
The House, however, will do well to 
bear in mind the connection which I 
have pointed out exists between Indian 
expenditure and British European 
policy, and that by pursuing a certain 
policy in Europe we are necessarily 
throwing financial burdens upon India, 
with regard to which we must come to 
the consideration whether we shall not 
give her financial assistance. These 
are matters which the House will have 
to consider some time or other. For 
tae moment I content myself by urging 
that the Indian Government must be 
taught economy and must be compelled 
to pursue a policy of retrenchment, be- 
cause if she be not taught to pursue 
such a policy she will be approaching a 
financial condition which will not bo far 
removed from actual insolvency. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he was thankful to the 
noble Lord who had just spoken for the 
very important speech he had made, 
which contained an immense amount of 
truth. For his own part he entirely 
concurred with a great deal that the 
noble Lord had said. The House should, 
in his opinion, come to a definite con- 
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clusion as to the character of the policy 
which the Indian Government ought to 

ursue with to the frontiers of 

ndia and the Excise. The noble Lord 
had made the very important admission 
that the Indian frontier policy of the 
Government, which was laid before the 
country in 1885, did not include the 
extension of the railway beyond Quetta. 
The noble Lord said that he understood 
that the question of the extension of the 
railway beyond Quetta and the carrying 
of it through the Khojak Pass was one 
which was not determined upon, but 
which he thought the House ought to 
determine upon. He (Sir George Camp- 
bell) had put a Question on that subject 
not long ago to the Under Secretary for 
India; he asked the hon. Gentleman 
whether the Government was committed 
to that policy, and his answer was 
“Yes, Sir. It is under construction.” 
That being so he was very glad that 
the noble Lord had given the House 
this very serious warning on the sub- 
ject, and after his words he trusted 
that the Government would be induced 
to withhold their hand before they com- 
mitted themselves irrevocably to an 
enterprize which would cost £1,500,000. 
When he saw upon the Paper the Notice 
of Motion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Slagg) he was 
ready to support that Motion, under the 
idea that we were creeping up to Canda- 
har without the sanction or the know- 
ledge of the House, and he, in common 
with other Members of the House, was 
much astonished to hear that the 
railway through this Pass was already 
under construction. He said that this 
would be a most dangerous undertaking 
for the country to be committed to. He 
hoped the House would be given an 
opportunity of judging of that subject, 
and that the country would not be com- 
mitted to this frontier policy without the 
knowledge and consent of the House. 
He agreed that our frontier policy in 
India was intimately connected with 
our home policy. Of cougse, if we 
bearded Russia in Europe she would 
make herself disagreeable, and, if she 
did not attack us in Asia, she would cause 
every difficulty there which would lead 
us into expenditure in regard to our 
frontier policy. He was not so sanguine 
as the noble Lord in regard to the future 
prospects of Upper Burmah; and he 
did not think that Lower Burmah had 
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been financially a success in respect of 
anything else but the export of rice. 
But he heartily concurred with the noble 
Lord in the belief that the financial 
position of India was most grave, thatit 
required consideration, and in the hope 
that it would be thoroughly considered 
by the House and the authorities in 
India. He also agreed with him in 
believing that a main remedy for this 
state of affairs Jay in the use of efforts 
in the direction of economy, but at 
the same time he was not equally 
hopeful with him that the extrava- 
gances complained of would be so easily 
checked. hen the noble Lord al- 
luded to the greatly increased cost of 
the collection of the opium revenue he 
thought he was in error, because the 
increase was not in the cost of col- 
lection but in the cost of buying the raw 
material. Then with regard to the col- 
lection of the land revenue, he was notin 
a position to compare the figures relating 
to India with those relating to this 
country ; because in India they must 
consider that not the cost of collection 
but the cost of administration of the 
whole estate of India was included, and 
although this was creeping on he did not 
consider it so extravagant as the noble 
Lord did when he compared it with the 
expenditure in this country. He agreed 
with him that the policy of constructing 
railways in India had been a successful 
policy, and hoped that the railways 
hitherto laid down were approaching 
that point when, instead of there being 
a deficit, there would be profit on their 
working. But he was not without appre- 
hension that, having been successful in 
some cases, we might be led into making 
other railways that were not so paying. 
The subject, therefore, required to be 
carefully handled. The noble Lord was 
under the impression that the irrigation 
revenue was increasing; but, having 
had some experience of irrigation works 
in Bengal, he was obliged to say that 
the Returns were most disappointing. 
The House had at one time been under 
a great spell on this subject of irrigation, 
but he must point out that many of the 
works had not paid for the cost of admi- 
nistration, or returned one farthing of 
interest. Hé6 thought their experience 
in the matter ought rather to be taken 
as a warning that they should not rush 
too rashly into schemes that would land 
us in a loss, He was afraid with regard 
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to this matter of frontier railways and 
some others that they were following a 
false system of finance. The expense 
connected with our frontier railways 
had been one of the main factors 
in bringing about the present finan- 
cial position in India, and! the in- 
crease of taxation, and to attempt 
to justify these railways under the head 
of productive works was, he thought 
wrong. The Report of the Committee 
contained these words— 

“ It must be distinctly and emphatically un- 
derstood that these railways should not lead to 
an increase of taxation.” 

And it seemed to him that that injune- 
tion had been directly violated. To class 
these wholly unproductive works in the 
same category with productive works 
without a sinking fund, or some plan by 
which the expenses might be met, seemed 
to him to be a very dangerous principle. 
Therefore, he strongly urged the Under 
Secretary for India in dealing with the 
account of unproductive expenditure, to 
treat it under a separate head, and to 
tell the House by what means the ex- 
penditure was to be met, and, further, 
that it should not be allowed to go on 
without being brought within the limits 
of the Budget. The Under Secretary, 
of course, desired to pass the Bill intro- 
duced by him the other night relating 
to the purchase of railways in India, and 
he reminded him that the matter was 
one which should be dealt with seriously 
and deliberately. It was to him a matter 
of great concern that the only part of 
the Revenue of India which showed an 
increase, was that which came from the 
Excise. This had been going up by 
leaps and bounds, and he said that this 
was a subject that required very careful 
consideration. He did not go as far as 
his hon. Friend behind him in attri- 
bating wicked designs to the Government 
of India. The Excise question in India 
was very much the same as the Excise 
question in this country—that was to 
say, with the advance of wealth, civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, people drank more 
than in former times. That being so, 
he thought the Government should face 
the question in the same spirit as they 
faced it at home; and that they were 
bound to raise the maximum Revenue 
on a minimum consumption of drink, 
and he was very much in doubt whether 
that principle was acted upon in India. 
As regarded Bengal, he thought there 
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was good ground for complaint that the 
Government had pursued a policy which 
had, as shown by the Report of the 
Commission, undoubtedly led to a great 
increase of drinking, and to a, 
therefore, unjustifiable increase of Re- 
venue. He said with sorrow and regret 
that the change made in this Province 
was made for the purpose of revenue. 
He would not believe that the Govern- 
ment of India were conspirators in 
wickedness, but he did hold that, in the 
present state of finance, this rapidly in- 
creasing revenue must become the sub- 
ject of careful examination, and that if 
any blots were found upon the present 
system they should be got rid of even, if 
necessary, at some sacrifice of revenue. 
He had only to say that they were under 
a very great obligation to the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) opposite, for the 
admirable speech and the most important 
considerations which he had submitted 
to the House, and he hoped the result 
would be that the Government would 
reconsider their position with regard to 
an inquiry into the main question of 
Indian Policy. He thought it would be 
better to proceed with a limited inquiry 
into certain important questions con- 
nected with the Government of India. 
In his opinion the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Paddington was quite right in 
saying that the financial position was 
more grave and difficult than before, 
that the conscience of the people of this 
country was more awake with regard to 
Indian questions than was formerly the 
case. It was most necessary that full 
inquiry should be made. 

Tot UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham) said, he thought that the 
Mover and the Seconder of the Resolu- 
tion before the House were to be con- 
gratulated on their ingenuity in framing 
that Resolution in such terms as caused 
two perfectly distinct subjects to be 
mixed upin onedebate. The connecting 
link between those two subjects—the 
revenue—had, he ventured to say, 
nothing whatever to do with either of 
them. The duty of the Government 
to make the frontier safe, not only 
against attack but even against alarm, 
did not depend in any way upon revenue 
considerations. The Government of 
India conceived that, having undertaken 


the duty of governing and protecting the 
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vast population that inhabited India, it 
was their duty to protect them so 
thoroughly against the possibility of 
foreign invasion as to enable them to 
dwell in safety; and if any apathy or 
any deficiency in that respect, based on 
any financial considerations, were 
allowed to interfere with the discharge 
of that duty by the Indian Government, 
they would, in his opinion, be guilty of 
a great political crime. The necessary 
money, if it could not be afforded out of 
the revenues of India, might perfectly 
and justly have been borrowed ; and if 
the Government of India had borrowed 
the whole of the £8,500,000 that had 
been spent, or the whole of the 
£10,000,000 which the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Slagg) thought would be 
spent before the works were completed— 
if they were to borrow the whole of that 
money and not to spend a single shil- 
ling out of revenue, they would have 
been justified in so doing on sound 
economical considerations,. It was quite 
true that this expenditure was partly 
productive; but he would not rest the 
defence of the Indian Government on 
that ground. Some of the railways 
which had been made, and particularly 
the railway which went along the Valley 
of the Indus, through a very rich coun- 
try capable of high cultivation, might 
probably attract population and cultiva- 
tion, and become in course of time pay- 
ing railways. But even if those railways 
were unproductive, and were certain 
to remain unproductive for ever, it 
would, nevertheless, have been the duty 
of the Government to make them. But 
if the question of frontier defence was 
not based on considerations of revenue, 
still less was it based upon the question 
of Excise administration. It was per- 
fectly justifiable for the hon. Member 
and others who criticized the Excise ad- 
ministration of India to argue that 
particular systems might lead to in- 
creased drinking; but it was stated or 
insinuated that the officers of the 
Government deliberately propagated 
drunkenness for the purpose of revenue. 

Mr. Carne dissented.] That might not 

e what the hon. Member himself had 
said, but it was what had been said by 
others. When they said that officers of 
the Government of India deliberately 
propagated drunkenness to increase the 
revenue, those who made that statement 
were guilty of calumny against as honour- 
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able and upright a class of men as could 
be found in any part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions. That statement, as the hon. 
Member reminded them, he would not 
say originally emanated from—but, as 
far as he was concerned, he had first 
found it in a Memorial from the British 
and Colonial Temperance Congress, of 
which the Bishop of London was presi- 
dent. Whathe complained of was that 
substantially similar statements were 
to be found in the present Resolution. 
It was implied in the present Resolution 
that the policy of the Government of 
India led to the extension of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors for revenue pur- 
poses. Now he had stated over and over 
again in that House, while he had the 
honour of holding his present office, what 
the policy was of the Secretary of State 
for India, and of the Government of 
India—a policy which was not a new, but 
an old policy, and which was enforced 
by the instructions of the Govern- 
ment on all their Excise officers. It 
was the policy of the Government to 
place as high a tax as possible on the 
spirits which were distilled as could be 
placed upon them without giving rise to 
smuggling and illicit distillation, and 
the measure of the height to which 


it was sought to raise the price 
was not that which would give the 


greatest return to the revenue, but 
that which would diminish as much 
as possible the consumption. Now, 
that being the policy of the Govern- 
ment, which was embodied in instruc- 
tions to the officers of the Govern- 
ment, why should those officers be so 
wicked as the Bishop of London and the 
hon, Member seemed to suppose ? Those 
men were absent from the country, they 
would read these calumnies for the first 
time in the newspapers, and it was quite 
impossible for them to answer. No 
doubt most of them were as callous to 
newspaper criticism and to speeches as 
Members of the House generally were ; 
but some were deeply sensitive men, 
who would read with great pain charges 
which were so thoughtlessly thrown 
about by Bishops and Members of Par- 
liament. 
for saying these few words, because 
when things were said against the offi- 
cials of India, without one tittle of evi- 
dence to support them, it was his duty 
to defend them. 
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Mr. OAINE: I wish to state what my 
charge was. I charged the revenue 
officers with stimulating the revenue in 
intoxicating liquors, and I maintain that 
it is impossible to do that without pro- 
ducing an increase of drunkenness. 

Sm JOHN GORST: The hon. Mem- 
ber practically charged them with 
stimulating the revenue by stimulating 
drunkenness. Now, with regard to the 
frontier policy, the present defensive 
works to which the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Slagg) referred, were, as 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had reminded the House, recommended 
by a strong and carefully chosen Com- 
mittee of experts in India, and were 
sanctioned by the noble Lord himself, 
and by the Government of whieh he was 
then a Member. These defensive works 
were carried out entirely within our own 
dominions of British India. There were 
no works in Afghanistan, as the hon. 
Member seemed to suppose, for Quetta 





The House would forgive him ! 


and the district round was not part of 
Afghanistan or of Beloochistan, but of 
British India. Not only so, but the 


| Pishin railway was entirely within our 


|dominions, and was not at pre- 
sent designed to go out of them. 
The two great railways — the Scinde 
Pishin and the Scinde-Saugor railways 
—were not intended, as the hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to suppose, as a mere means 
of enabling us to invade any neighbour- 
ing country, but were simply and di- 
rectly part of our plan of defence. Al- 
though no great sum of money had as 
yet been spent on defensive works, there 
had been constructed, in addition to the 
railways, two great military roads, one 
on the west side of the Indus, going 
through Bannu and Kohat to Khushal- 
ghur, and the other from Ghazi Khan to 
Pishin by Thal Chotiali, and forts and 
outposts had been built in the neigh- 
bourhood of Peshawur and the Khyber 
Pass. There were also works to cover 
other passes and to protect several 
railway bridges either made or in the 
course of construction. There were 
also extensive works designed for 
the protection of the Amram range at 
Quetta in a double line, an outer and 
an inner. The Amram range was a 
very formidable defensive position, 
and, with the railway completed to 
Quetta, could be made practically im- 
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pregnable. The object of all these 
works was to remove, as far as possible, 
any temptation to anybody to invade 
British India. Now, with regard to 
the question of cost, he must remind 
the House that the Scinde-Pishin rail- 
way was interrupted on _ political 
grounds in 1880, and down to 1883 
there was a complete suspension of the 
works. There was no doubt that this 
suspension had greatly added to the 
cost; and when the works were re- 
newed in 1883, by the very same Go- 
vernment which originally stopped 
them, Brigadier General Sir Samuel 
Browne and his officers, civil and mili- 
tary, were instructed to carry them on 
with the greatest possible expedition, 
It was a work of extreme difficulty, its 
execution was attended with extraor- 
dinary hardship, and the Brigadier 
General in command and his officers, 
both civil and military, deserved the 
highest commendation for the manner in 
whith they had carried it out. Tho rail- 
way had been constructed, in part, at an 
altitude of 6,600 feet above the level of 
the sea—the highest railway in Europe, 
over the Brenner Pass, being only 4,400 
feet—in a climate where the tempera- 
ture in summer indoors was 124 degrees, 
and in winter 18 degrees below zero in 
the verandahs of the engineers’ quarters. 
And in the circumstances, speed being 
of paramount importance, the difficulties 
being what they were, the railway could 
not have been constructed cheaper. 
One of the political results which had 
followed from the making of the rail- 
way was that from 25,000 to 40,000 
Afghans had been employed for wages 
on the railway since November, 1883 ; 
and now, in the heart of Afgianistan, 
and especially in the Ghilzai country, 
there was not a village where gangers 
and navvies did not know English 
officers by sight. These Afghans had re- 
ceived from Englishmen kindness during 
epidemics of cholera and other diseases ; 
they had been well and honestly paid 
their wages, and had carried back with 
them to their villages the strongest 
sense of the justice and benevolence of 
the British power. One remarkable in- 
stance of this was to be found in the 
Ghilzai rebellion, in which not a single 
shade of hostility to Great Britain was 
to be traced in the conduct of the rebels. 
Now, the common opinion seemed to be 
that the frontier of India was identical 
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with the frontier of Afghanistan ; but 
that was not the case, for all down the 
frontier of India, with the exception of 
a very small space, the dominions of the 
Ameer of Cabul were separated from 
British Territory by a fringe of indepen- 
dent tribes with whom generally we 
were now in the most cordial relations. 
That was not the case some years ago. 
When we first took possession of the 
country, the Sikh mismanagement of the 
Trans Indus districts left us a legacy of 
constant wars in a country which was 
studded all over with robber chiefs and 
forts. Tributes of human heads were 
common in some parts of the country. 
In the neighbourhood of Peshawur an 
English officer was unable to walk 
alone; the assassination of the infidel 
was being considered by many of the 
tribesmen the surest possible passport 
to Heaven. All this, thanks to a long 
course of pacific frontier policy, had been 
changed now. The Afridis, who were 
once the terror of all who passed through 
the Khyber Pass, had now made ar- 
rangements with the British Government 
by which they undertook the safety of 
the Pass, and the tolls were now levied 
on a regular system by British Authori- 
ties. Then there was the Khyber Pass 
Militia, which had been established and 
paid by funds derived from the Govern- 
ment, with the result that the district 
was now one of the safest in the world. 
The same remarks applied to several 
other chiefs and districts, for under the 
Treaty of Gandamak with Yakoob in 
1879, the Government obtained the 
control of all the passes on the North 
West, and the right to enter into 
relations with all the tribes resident 
there, of which right the Indian Go- 
vernment had largely availed them- 
selves. In short,. he contended that 
the work which was carried on by Her 
Majesty’s Government on ‘he frontier 
had had the effect of greatly improving 
the relations between the British 
and Afghans. He thought he need 
not say much about Burmah after the 
speech of his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill). They had not spent 
one penny on the Burmah frontier to 
which the hon. Member (Mr. Slagg) 
had referred, because for one thing it 
was not yet known for certain where 
that portion began or ended. A Con- 
vention had indeed been entered into 
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between Great Britain and China of a 
most friendly description, which secured 
that the frontier should be marked out 
by the joint consent of the two Govern- 
ments. But, for the present, as to the 
frontier between British India and 
China, the part of the world on the 
borders of British India and of China 
was quite unknown It was a district of 
which both the British and Chinese were 
entirely ignorant, and for many years 
to come there was no practical danger 
of military operations being undertaken 
in that direction. He was sure he was 
expressing the sentiments of the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
(Viscount Cross) when he said that the 
speech the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington had made that even- 
ing would be most salutary to the Go- 
vernment of India. He did not wish to 
criticize the statements made in that 
speech. He thought the noble Lord 
took too gloomy a view of the actual 
results upon the Indian Government of 
the present financial embarrassment. 
His noble Friend would be glad to learn 
that although the Indian Famine In- 
surance Fund had been discontinued 
under that name, yet there were certain 
sums still charged against revenue— 
the interest, for instances on the guaran- 
teed capital of the Indian Midland Rail- 
way Company—in consequence of an 
arrangement made by the noble Lord 
when in Office. Then, again, the rail- 
ways were not stopped; but it was, he 
feared, true that without some great 
alteration in the revenue of India the 
Government was now at the end of their 
resources. No man was more alive to that 
fact than the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India, and no effort would be 
spared to bring the Government of India 
to fully recognize it. He admitted that 
the question of this revenue was one 
deserving of the most earnest considera- 
tion, but he saw no grounds whatever 
for alarm. He found no fault with the 
account given by the noble Lord of the 
increase of expenditure in India, but he 
should like to point out that exchange 
was now charged among the various 
items, which was formerly not the case, 
while with regard to the land revenue 
the increase was due to the cost of the 
village officers being now charged to 
that account, whereas formerly these 
officials were paid directly by the land 
owners. Then there was the construc- 
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tion of roads and bridges, which were of 
the utmost importance in provincial 
districts, which accounted for the ex- 
penditure of a very considerable sum 
of money. Passing to the question of 
Excise, he must protest against the con- 
fusion which the hon. Member for 
Barrow (Mr. Oaine) had introduced by 
speaking as if the Government of India 
had anything to do with the question. 
The Government of India had no policy 
on the subject, and it had no Excise 
system. It was entirely a matter for 
the local Governments. 

Mr. CAINE said he used the plural 
—Governments. He knew it was purely 
a provincial matter. 

Sm JOHN GORST said, the system 
was different in every Province, and was 
controlled by local Legislatures, where 
they existed. There were various causes 
of the difference in the various Excise 
systems of the different provinces—dif- 
ference of race, of habits, of religion, 
and of language, and so on. These 
differences were often quite as great 
as between one country and another 
in Europe. It was, therefore, abso- 
lutely impossible to apply one rigid 
system to all the Provinces. The two 
Provinces in which there was the lowest 
consumption per head were the Punjab 
and Assam, and in those districts the 
consumption was a quarter of a pint for 
each adult male. The population in the 
Punjab was a sober Mahomedan popula- 
tion; the system was the Oentral Dis- 
tillery system. The system in Assam 
was entirely the out-still system, owing 
to the backward condition of the coun- 
try. The consumption per head was no 
higher than in the Punjab, but the 
people were addicted to opium and 
gurja. The hon. Member had indis- 
criminately complained of every Pro- 
vinee and of the administration of every 
Province. He complained of Bombay, 
where the central distillery system 
exclusively prevailed, and of the North- 
Western Provinces. The general opi- 
nion was that thecentral distillery system 
was best both for morality and, it might 
seem strange to add, for the revenue. 
The out-stili system was exploded in all 
the Provinces except Bengal and Assam, 
which in that respect were notoriously 
the most backward of all the Provinces 
of India. In Bengal the system was 
condemned and in process of being 
changed. Why, then, should the out-sti 
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system remain in any places? The 
answer was because there were tracts 
in India where nothing could replace it 
—places which were thinly populated 
and without roads. In some dis- 
tricts bordering on Native States the 
choice was really between the out- 
still system and no system at all. { Mr. 
Cate: Hear, hear!| The hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to think that if out-stills 
were abolished there would be no 
liquor at all. But every revenue officer 
in India was opposed to that view. 
The universal opinion was that such a 
course would only lead to the increase 
of smuggling. But in the districts 
where the out-still system prevailed the 
difficulty of changing it was caused by 
the absence of roads and the impassable 
nature of the country in the rainy 
season, making it impossible to travel 
and carry liquor from one place to 
another. It ought not, however, to be 
forgotten that the spirit made in these 
out-stills was very weak—60, 75, and 
even 90 under proof; whereas European 
spirit was only 15 or 20 under proof. 
This liquor was thus not stronger than 
sherry or beer, and would not pay for 
carriage to along distance, which would 
turn it sour; and if the out-still system 
were put down the people would either 
have to forgo the drink to which they 
- were accustomed, orto have recourse toan 
illicit supply by distilling for themselves. 
The fact was that the criticism upon the 
Excise system of India was really a 
criticism upon the Excise system of 
Bengal. According to the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir G. Campbell) the 
system in Bengal was very unsatisfactory 
In 1884 an Excise Commission was ap- 
pointed, consisting of two Europeans and 
two Natives, which examined witnesses 
and issued a most valuable Report. That 
Report had been acted upon ever since, 
and in 1885-6 the central distillery 
system was extended to 10 districts, and 
the number of central distilleries in- 
creased from 479 to 590. The out- 
stills were reduced from 3,943 to 
3,614. An experiment was tried at 
Patna under a Native deputy-collector 
who had been a member of the Commis- 
sion. Asudder district was marked out 
for central distilleries, and an outer 
cirele fixed five miles off within which 
no out-stills were allowed. The num- 
ber of out-stills outside the sudder 
circle was fixed, their capacity limited, 
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an upset price laid down for the stills, 
and a minimum price put upon the liquor 
sold. All this was done in pursuance of 
the recommendations of the mission. 
In 1886-7 the experiment was extended 
with certain necessary modifications to 
the whole of Bengal, and it was found 
that the central distilleries had increased 
from 590 to 672, though the out-stills 
remained practically the same, the reduc- 
tion only being from 3,614 to 3,608. 
But though the number was so little 
reduced, the capacity was reduced from 
111,538 gallons in 1885-6, to 74,788, or 
33 percent. The special difficulty of 
Bengal was that owing to the Perma- 
nent Settlement there was a want of 
revenue officers, with which class of men 
Bombay and Madras were plentifully 
supplied. The total consumption of 
spirits in India was only one-quarter 
of a gallon ahead, which contrasted very 
favourably with that of the United 
Kingdom, where each person drank one 
gallon of spirits and 26} gallons of beer. 
In Bengal there was only one liquor 
shop to every 13,000 or 14,000 of the 
population, and in six years, though 
the population had increased 7 per cent, 
the spirit shops had been reduced 28 
per cent, and the fermented liquor shops 
30 per cent. He now desired to say a 
word or two about toddy. He had 
heard an hon. Member say in that 
House that toddy was a comparatively 
wholesome beverage. So, indeed, it 
was, when it was first drawn from the 
tree, but in the course of a few hours it 
fermented itself, and became as strong 
as fairly strong beer. His hon. Friend 
had repeated in that House the state- 
ment that the consumption of toddy 
might be encouraged instead of the con- 
sumption of spirit. He should like to 
read to the House an extract from the 
Report of the Bengal Excise Commission. 
That extract, which was a complete 
answer to this contention, was as 
follows— 

“A majority of the Commission hold very 
strongly that wherever fermented liquors come 
into active competition with country-pirit, the 
proper policy of Government should be so to 
shape its excise regulations as to encourage the 
use of the former; and they believe that if this 
were done it would be found safe to put re- 
strictione on the manufacture of country spirit 
in such districts which would be dangerous in 
other districts. Baboo Krisna Behari Sen, one 
of the members of the Commission, has been 
unable fully to agree in this view, as he does 
not feel justified in recommending to the 
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Government a policy calculated to encourage 
the use of any intoxicating drink, and he is not 
satisfied that any real benefit to the cause of 
temperance would necessarily follow such en- 
couragement, even though some decrease in the 
consumption of distilled spirit might be the 
immediate result. The majority of. the Com- 
mission are convinced that fermented liquors 
are on the whole preferable to distilled spirit as 
being more wholesome, less intoxicating, and 
not so likely to lead to habits of confirmed 
drunkenness, but they are compelled to acknow- 
ledge that there is much to support their 
colleague’s objection. It is notorious that 
drunkenness is more common during the tari 
season than at almost any other time of the 
year, and that much of it is due to that liquor. 
There are constant complaints of drunkenness 
among the Sonthals and other aboriginal people, 
supposed to be caused by country spirit, but 
really due to pachwai. Very many of the al- 
legations made by missionaries, planters, and 
others against the evils and abuses of the out- 
still system turn out when examined to be really 
based on facts connected with the use or sale of 
fermented liquors; and it frequently happens 
that the shop described and complained against 
as an out-still is found to be a tari or pachwai 
shop, All this shows that fermented liquors in 
Bengal are not so harmless as they are sometimes 
held to be. But after a very careful consideration 
of the whole question, the majority of the 
Commission have come to the conclusion that 
the advantages which they hoped would attend 
the substitution of fermented liquors for spirit, 
especially among those aboriginal races who 
have lately taken to the latter, are so great as 
to outweigh the objections to giving any direct 
encouragement to the use of the former.” 


Tari, he might explain, was the Bengal 
word for toddy. The Government of 
Bombay had attempted to —— the 
intoxication which undoubtedly pre- 
vailed from a too great use of the hon. 
Gentleman’s favourite beverage by put- 
ting a tax upon the trees. The fact 
was that the Excise regulations of the 
Government of India began in the year 
1790, and had their origin in complaints 
of increasing drunkenness owing to the 
extreme cheapness of untaxed liquor. 
It was this extreme cheapness of liquor 
which was the chief difficulty in the en- 
forcement of temperance in India. A 
man could get drunk for a halfpenny, 
the cost of a quart of mowhra spirit. 
What he wanted the House to conclude 
from the observations he had made was 
that the principle of Abkari legislation, 
as long since adopted and carried 
out by the Indian Administration, was 
perfectly sound But the application of 
this principle was attended with diffi- 
culties in some places, arising from local 
circumstances of which Members of 
the House of Commons must be 
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necessarily ignorant, and in regard 
to which Xe could not acquire for itself 
reliable information. For the carrying 
out of this sound principle we must 
trust the officers of the Government and 
the local Legislature, who were Native 
as well as European. There was no 
ground for any alarm as to the increase 
of drinking habits in general through- 
out India. The statement that ‘we 
found the people of India sober and 
had left them drunk” was one of those 
clever epigrams which caught the ear 
of those only who were ignorant, and 
perhaps culpably ignorant, of the true 
facts of the case. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, that 
the speech of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had been one of the most 
powerful pleas in favour of economy 
that had ever been uttered in the House. 
They regarded him, therefore, as vir- 
tually, if not formally, a supporter of the 
views they advocated with regard to 
India ; but if the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington now spoke of economy, 
it should not be forgotten that it was 
his policy which reduced the finances 
of India to their present condition. 
He had added 30,000 men to the Indian 
Army, at a cost of £2,000,000 annually 
to the Indian Treasury, and a further 
£2,000,000 by annexing Burmah. No 
doubt, there was great room for economy 
in administration in India ; but the noble 
Lord failed to tell them how dispropor- 
tionate was the military expenditure to 
the Revenue. With regard to the public 
works of India, he ettirely disputed 
the noble Lord’s assertion as to the 
value of the assets in public improve- 
ments to be set off against the Debt. He 
would now pass to the latter part of the 
Motion, which dealt with the revenue 
from intoxicating drinks, and its per- 
nicious effects on the moral condition of 
the country. He found an universal 
consensus of opinion in India that a 
great increase of intemperance was 
taking place. He did not think anyone 
in India would dispute that fact. Ifthe 
Under Secretary for India were to pay 
another visit to the country and pay 
attention to this question, he thought he 
would return with very much changed 
views. He said, further, that the general 
opinion in India was that the great in- 
crease of intemperance was largely due 
to the unwise system adopted by the 
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Government with regard to the Excise. 
He put several Questions on the subject 
last Session, to which replies were given 
all of a more or less unsatisfactory kind. 
The Government of India had sent home 
two despatches dealing with this ques- 
tion, one of them a very important 
despatch, to which reference had been 
made. He believed that that despatch 
was altogether misleading, its conclu- 
sions fallacious, and the figures to which 
it pointed altogether incorrect. It was 
remarkable that that despatch scarcely 
alluded at all to the Report of the 
Bengal Excise Commission. That Com- 
mission had devoted an immense amount 
of attention to the subject, and issued a 
very elaborate Report filling two large 
volumes, and it had been his trying duty 
to wade through a large portion of it. 
He might say that the conclusions 
arrived at in that Report, drawn up by 
the officials of the Government in Bengal, 
were altogether at variance with the 
despatch of the Government of India. 
From that despatch one would think 
that the great object of the Govern- 
ment was to reduce the consumption 
of strong drink to a minimum, and 
that Bengal was rapidly advancing 
in the direction of temperance. But 
the Commission had come to the con- 
clusion that there was an enormous 
increase in the sale of intoxicating drink 
in that Presidency. It made a calcula- 
tion that the consumption of intoxicating 
drink had increased in eight years by 135 
per cent. Would anyone dispute the 
soundness of this conclusion, which was 
arrived at by the Commission after 
taking all kinds of evidence upon the 
subject? He thought not. But to what 
was that enormous increase ascribable ? 
It was ascribable to the introduction of 
the out-still system—that was to say, the 
farming out of the liquor trade 
over a large district to contractors 
with the power of virtually open- 
ing as many drinking shops as they 
chose in their districts. That ruinous 
system came into operation in 1876, 
and the revenues rose in eight years 
after that time from £600,000 to 
£1,000,000, and the Commission con- 
cluded that the consumption had in- 
creased to the extent he had mentioned. 
He would read to the House a letter 
from a retired civilian which gave a 
clear and accurate account of the system. 
It was as follows :— 
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“ To explain this by a case in point, in the year 
1834 it was my duty, as the officer in charge of a 
district over 6,000 square miles in area, and with 
a population of 750,000 souls, to dispose of the 
farm or monopoly for both distilling and selling 
country spirits in it. The modus operandi was 
as follows :—Tenders were called for as to who 
would engage to sell the largest quantity of 
spirits within the period of his farm, the con- 
tractor binding himself to pay the still-head duty 
to the State, whether he were able to dispose of 
the whole quantity which he engaged to sell or 
not. The tenders were forwarded to the Com- 
missioner of Excise, who accepted the tender of 
the farmer who promised to sell the most liquor 
and to pay the still-head duty on it to the State, 
This tender very much exceeded that of the year 
before, and the farmer, who was an enterprizing 
Parsee, soon began to ask for permission to open 
fresh liquor shops in villages where formerly 
none had existed. This permission, though not 
always granted, was accorded in some cases 
where he succeeded in making out that a demand 
for liquor existed, which was met before by 
smuggled illicit spirits.” 


Another letter from a retired Indian 
civilian said— 

“Tassure you it went against my conscience 
the way I had to take tenders for the liquor farm 
at—— The man who promised to sell the greatest 
quantity of spirits in the course of the year 
got the contract for farming the liquor. The 
Parsee contractor who promised to pay still-head 
duty on the largest quantity of spirits within the 
period of his farm, one twelvemonth, got the 
farm. Naturally, as soon as he did so, he wanted 
to open out more shops in as many fresh villages 
as he could.” 


Anyone could see that such a system 
necessarily conduced to the spread of 
intemperance and to the rapid ex- 
tension of the sale of strong drink. 
Here was another instance out of a vast 
number which had come under his 
notice as to the effect of the out-still 
system reported by the Rey. Thomas 
Evans— 


** We have an out-still at Bistopore, which has 
been the sole cause of the miserable ruin that now 
stares usin the face. Bands of hardy peasants 
are neglecting cultivation, and pass the whole day 
in the out-stills, where they not merely sacrifice 
their hard-earned money, but corrupt their souls 
too. Street fights, scenes of violence, and other 
intolerable excesses are every-day events. I am 
at my wits’ end to find out the reason why our 
rulers introduced into our country a system which 
kills us body and soul, and in retuen gives them 
but a paltry sum for licence tax, ‘To check the 
growing evil we have set up an association here, 
and are trying hard to discourage drinking. 
We have, however, done very little, and our 
mission will evidently prove a hopeless failure if 
Government does not interfere. To frustrate 
our efforts the grog shops have formed a combina- 
tion amongst themselves, and are doing all in 
their power to discourage our cause. Thoy even 
threaten the villagers by instituting false suits 
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against them, and are on the look-out to thrash 
secretly the more energetic members of our 
association. In the course of a month matters 
have taken so serious a turn that we can hardly 
venture on out-door business after twilight but 
at the risk of our lives.” 


He (Mr. 8. Smith) had waded through 
masses of evidence of the same nature as 
this. Then he would point out that the 
out-stills extracted a liquor much more 
deleterious than that which was pro- 
duced under the old system, which might 
be described as being comparatively 
pure. In proof of that he would quote 
the evidence of one of the owners of 
out-stills, who said— 

“First of all we extract the puro spirit. This 
we cannot sell under a rupee a bottle, and we 
keep it for the few who can afford to pay for it. 
Then we go on forcing all we can out of the refuse 
of the Mowah by extra boiling. This is inferior 
stuff and very bitter, but we add plenty of water 
to it to make it sweet, and to sell it cheap, and it 
is strong enough to make the people drunk. And 
being cheap and strong they like it, and we sell 
plenty of it at great profit.” 


Now, the Secretary of State for India 
had said that as much drink could be 
had for a halfpenny as would make a 
man drunk. But the universal testi- 
mony of those examined before the 
Bengal Commission was that the exces- 
sive cheapness of drink made from the 
out-stills was one of the chief causes of 
the spread of drunkenness throughout 
the Bengal Presidency. He had re- 
ceived great complaints with regard to 
the drink-shops among the coolie popu- 
lation in India. The House was aware 
that tea cultivation was fast spreading in 
India, and that the custom was to import 
coolies to carry on the business. He 
had received a letter from a planter in 
Assam which explained how the system 
worked there. The letter contained 
the following passages :— 

“Ts it not a significant fact that throughout 
the l’rovince of Assam, at least the portion I 
have been in, that any stranger can teil he is 
nearing a tea garden when he sees the array of 
bottles set out to tempt the coolie to drink ? 
Petitions have been sent in by many planters ; 
but, although it is known in many instances the 
sub ~ divisional officers sympathize with the 
planters, they dare not contravene what the 
Chief Commissioner lays down on pain of what is 
well-known would follow, stoppage of promotion, 
&ec., dc. It would be futile for us planters to 
agitate in the matter, as it would naturally bring 
us, or those who took a leading part, into disre- 
ee the Government, which no one cares to 
risk, 


He (Mr. S, Smith) said that wherever 
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now tem y those grog-shops, which 
were planted in the districts in order to 
gain revenue, and that, too, against the 
protests of the employers. He would 
now quote a statement made by the 
Bengal Commission appointed four years 
ago, which represented the final conclu- 
sion they arrived at. It was that— 


‘There has been, undoubtedly, a very great 
increase of late years in the number of spirit 
drinkers among the wage-earning classes, in- 
cluding those who cultivate land on their own 
account in addition to working for hire. This 
has been most marked in the Behar spirit-drinking 
tract, in the cities of Bengal, and in the centres 
of the jute-pressing, cotton, jute-spinning, and 
coal-mining industries,”’ 


Srr RICHARD TEMPLE( Worcester, 
Evesham): What is the date of that ? 

Mr. 8. SMITH: That was in 1884. 
The Bengal Commission reported in that 
year as to the lamentable effect of the 
multiplication of spirit licences in Ben- 
gal, and the evidence was so strong that 
the Government felt compelled to alter 
the system of giving out licences, and 
for two or three years there was a great 
reduction in the number issued, and in 
consequence a considerable falling off 
in the revenue to the extent of 10 
per cent or more. But what then 
happened ? The Government found 
that the revenue was falling off, and 
resolved to go back to the old system. 
He had put a Question to the Under 
Secretary for India with reference to a 
case in a district of Bengal where 50 
new stills had been opened. The Under 
Secretary for India could not deny 
the fact; he was compelled to admit 
that the Government were going 
back to the old system of out-stills; he 
did not deny that 50 new stills had been 
opened in a single district, in spite of 
the urgent remonstrances of the Natives. 

It was said that the Bombay Ex- 
cise system was conducted on most 
excellent principles. It had been his 
part to bring sabes the House of Com- 
mons the history of the temperance 
movement which had taken place in 
the Bombay Presidency at Tannah and 
Colaba. That movement resulted in 
considerable loss to the liquor contractor. 
It was represented to Government that 
a general temperance movement had 
taken place among the population ; that 
they were under pledges not to take 
drink ; and the contractor who farmed 
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the revenue set the Jaw in motion, and 
called on the Government to —— 
the movement. That was brought be- 
fore the House last year. It was de- 
nied, of course, that the Government 
had done anything of the kind. He 
now asked the House to refer to one or 
two official documents, and he would 
then appeal to hon. Members to say 
whether there was not a considerable 
residue of truth in the statement made 
last year, that the Government were 
hostile to this temperance movement. 
In a despatch of the Governor of Bom- 
bay to the Secretary of State for India 
there was this passage— 

“The question for decision is, shall we sit 
quiet and allow this movement in the Colaba 
district to continue and to spread, and thereby 
to forfeit a Jarge amount of revenue, or are 
measures to be adopted which will bring the 
people to their senses ?”’ 


He denied that anyone could read such 
a despatch and say that it was in favour 
of temperance. This movement was re- 
ducing the revenue derived from the 
liquor traffic in Bombay ; and he would 
now read a proclamation issued by the 
magistrate of Colaba, and he would ask 
whether that document favoured the 
idea that the Government were in favour 
of this movement? The words of the 
proclamation were— 

“ Notice is hereby given to all that I have 
heard that some bad people are endeavouring to 
force people who have a right to buy liquor and 
consume the same, not so to buy or consume the 
same, and use threats on those who would not 
listen to them. This warning is therefore given 
to such people that by so doing they are only in- 
curring the risk of a criminal prosecution. The 
people are at liberty to drink or not to drink 
liquor as they choose ; and whoever shall threaten 
them, saying that they shall not drink, or com- 
mit assault, should be prosecuted and severely 
punished with the punishment prescribed in law. 
—A. Kzyrszr, District Magistrate, Colaba.” 
Eight men were actually imprisoned. 
He asked any impartial person, what 
construction could be put on a proclama- 
tion of that kind; what would be the 
effect of its being posted up in the midst 
of a population which trembled at the 
mention of an English magistrate? Only 
one construction could be placed upon it. 
These people were made to feel that in 
not using the liquor shops they were 
offending the Government. The pro- 
clamation had to be withdrawn, but the 
Government who withdrew it still said it 
was perfectly legal. Of course, there 


were the usual excuses; it was stated 
Mr. 8. Smith 


{COMMONS} 








that the men in prison had practised in- 
timidation to prevent the people usin 
the liquor shops. But what did it 
amount to? It came merely to this—that 
a rule was made that le should 
be put out of caste and aj 50 rupees 
if they entered the liquor shops. But 
putting out of caste was a social regula- 
tion with which the Government had 
never before interfered ; and now, when 
a Native was threatened to be put out of 
caste for drinking liquor,the Government 
came down with their heavy hand and 
threatened and punished the individuals 
who had enforced that social regulation. 
He said it was the same as when a con- 
gregation in this country made a rule 
that those who took intoxicating drinks 
should be turned out of membership. 
He said it was preposterous that this 
should be made a reason for punishing 
those who were advancing the temper- 
ance movement in India. The Under 
Secretary for India had joked him on the 
subject of toddy. He would tell the 
House what toddy was. In almost 
every piece of ground attached to 
houses in India there were palm trees, 
and out of those trees was obtained a 
juice which, if used directly it came from 
the tree, was most refreshing and unin- 
toxicating. But the Government had put 
a heavy tax on those trees, and the result 
was that the people, not being able to 
afford the tax, were driven to the liquor 
shops which were farmed out to the 
highest bidders. It was clear that if the 
people could not get this toddy they 
would go to the liquor shops. The Go- 
vernment said that this was not a 
genuine temperance movement, but that 
it was merely a strike against the tax 
on toddy. He said that the Govern- 
ment ought to be thankful to see the 
people becoming temperate, no matter 
from what cause it arose. Further, hesaid 
that the drink sold to the people in the 
liquor shops was exceedingly injurious, 
particularly to the Asiatic constitution. 
There was no such thing as a moderate 
consumption of drink possible in Asiatic 
countries; everyone knew that, and he 
would like to refer to a striking article 
on Islamin Zhe Contemporary Kevizw for 
February, 1888, which said that— 

“ Owing probably to some hitherto untraced 
peculiarity of either their physical or more 
probably mental constitution, alcohol in any 
—— seemed to set most Asiaties—the 

ews were an exception—on fire, to produce an 
irresistible craving for more, and to compel them 
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to go on drinking until they were sunk in a stupor 
of intoxication.” 

There was no middle course possible, 
There was no class of people in India 
such as we had in this country who used 
a small amount of intoxicants with ap- 
parently little injury. You had in India 
a population who were by nature and 
religion total abstainers, but who, 
when they took to drink, soon became 
paupers and vagabonds ; so that he said 
this question was much more serious 
with regard to India than with regard to 
England. The people of India be- 
lieved that a great wrong had been 
done to their country; they asked 
for what we demanded—namely, for 
Local Option. He had been told 
that every municipality in India would 
suppress the use of strong drinks if the 
Government would allow them. But 
the Government would not allow them. 
We were doing in India with drink 
what we had done in China with opium. 
We began by sending 200 chests of 
opium; the Chinese did not want it, 
but we were told that so small 
a quantity would not do the people any 
harm. But now we sent nearly 
100,000 chests annually, and the people 
in China were being slowly poisoned 
by this traffic. The opium tratfic grew 
byslow degrees, always with some excuse, 
till it became so huge it was impossible 
to stop it. The drink trade was grow- 
ing in a similar manner ; and wherever it 
extended itself it meant ruin, misery, 
and death to the people of India. He 
felt very strongly on this subject, because 
he saw that unless some check were put 
upon this trade it would certainly con- 
tinue to grow. The Government in India 
was always in want of revenue. The 
taxation of the consumption of liquor 
was one of the easiest ways by which 
revenue could beraised ; the revenue from 
this source had nearly doubled within the 
last 10 years, and unless something was 
done within the next 10 years it would 
double again. The interest of the entire 
Indian Service was bound up with the 
growth of revenue. The system under 
which they lived necessarily compelled 
them to seek new sources of revenue, 
and they would be more than human if 
they did not wink at the means by which 
the revenue was obtained. Before sit- 
ting down he could not forbear uttering 
his protest against an even deeper stain on 
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our Indian Administration—he referred 
to the detestable licensing of vice, the 
most loathsome system he had ever 
heard of, and the most cynical in its 
contempt for morality. The Goverr- 
ment might depend that, as soon as the 
facts of this case were known to the 
people of this country, there would arise 
such a cry as would compel the aboli- 
tion of these infamous Acts. Finally, 
he said that the only sound principle on 
which to govern India was that we 
should regard it as a great trust con- 
fided to us by Almighty God, having 
solely in view the good of its people ; 
and in so doing he believed we should 
receive the reward of an enduring and 
honourable connection with that coun- 
try. 

Sm RICHARD TEMPLE( Worcester, 
Evesham) said, that the positions of the 
hon. Mover and the hon. Seconder 
having been shaken, first by the battery 
of the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
and then by the phalanx of statistics of 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
he would let loose some cavalry, so to 
monks on the retreating arguments. 

he hon. Member for Barrow-in-Furness 
(Mr. Caine) had lately returned from a 
tour roundthe world. During that time, 
like the hero of the Odyssey, he had seen 
the cities of many men, and doubtless 
thought he had discerned their tempers 
and dispositions. He now sat opposite, 
with freshly-gained knowledge, the 
Ulysses of Barrow-in-Furness. During 
that tour the hon. Gentleman honoured 
India by staying there one full month, 
and during that period he had just 
assured the House that the one question 
mainly on his mind was the liquor 
traffic, and that every clergyman and 
missionary to whom he spoke was 
unanimous on the subject; he said 
nothing of having consulted anyone else. 
The House would readily see that, with 
that strong feeling of his—he was going 
to say prejudice, but it would not be re- 
speotful—the hon. Gentleman naturally 
saw everything through an exclusive 
medium. He would be doing the hon. 
Gentleman no injustice when he said he 
was one of the apostles of the tem- 
perance movement. He desired to 
speak with all respect and sympathy 
of the temperance party; but the House 
knew that they were somewhat given to 
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exaggeration, and to extreme statements 
of fact and opinion about affairs at home, 
even where verification of the allegations 
on the spot was possible. How great 
must the temptation to ex oe be 
regarding a distant country like India, 
where no such verification was possible. 
He desired for a few moments to come 
to close quarters with the hon. Members 
for Barrow and Flintshire, and he 
ventured to affirm, despite the informa- 
tion which the hon. Members had 
gleaned in India, that the leading 
desire of the Government of India 
and its officers was to tax liquor, and 
thereby limit its consumption. If the 
motives were different he was one of the 
Gentlemen incriminated, for the House 
would remember that he had at 
different times governed one-half of that 
great Empire. Was it likely—was it 
even crediblo—that such a Body as the 
Government of India and its officers— 
admitted by hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
be second to none in the world—could 
ever be parties to such a nefarious 
policy as to encourage intemperance for 
the sake of revenue? If the tax were 
stopped, if all these bugbears of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were put an end to, 
the result would only be that the Natives 
of India would consume untaxed liquor, 
and that liquor would be manufactured 
to an immense amount in a country 
where the flowers and the fruit of the 
trees and the very stalks of the herbs 
furnished material for aleoholic liquor. 
The hon. Member for Barrow had de- 
elared that the out-still system was in 
full force in. Bengal. But when he 
(Sir Richard Temple) was Governor of 
Bengal he would have none of them; 
and the same policy was followed by his 
Predecessor, the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell). This was 
up to 1877. But after them a new 
Pharaoh came. He had passed beyond 
the region of human censure, and could 
not answer for himself. He would, 
therefore, endeavour, in the fewest 
possible words, to state what he thought 
would have been the views of that 
distinguished gentleman had he been 
now present. He believed the views 
of this high official would have been 
stated to this effect—that the manner 
in which the out-still system had been 
suppressed by him (Sir Richard Temple) 
and his Predecessor would tend to 


Sir Richard Temple 
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encourage or permit illicit manufacture, 
and therefore he was bound, not only 
for the sake of the Revenue, but in the 
interest of suppressing those malpractices, 
to open out a number of out-stills, 
This was about 1879. For his part, he 
believed this was a mistaken idea, 
and that some harm was done in con- 
sequence. He must explain for a 
moment how the out-still system worked. 
The Excise used to be man by 
farmers or contractors. These became 
automatically a Vigilance Executive for 
preventing illicit practices; so far, well. 
But then they had an interest in the 
encouragement of drinking—so they had 
to be discontinued. In substitution a 
Central Distillery was licensed in each 
district. But in the outlying parts of 
the district, no licensed distillery being 
at hand, great care was needed to pre- 
vent temptation arising from illicit 
practices. Hence it was argued by some 
that unless we could allow the people of 
India to get liquor, lawfully and reason- 
ably, they would employ the abundant 
means Nature had placed at their dis- 
posal to manufacture liquor for them- 
selves. That was the argument for out- 
stills. But, sharing the fear expressed 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, he and 
his Friends had always set their faces 
against the system. When this system 
was practically resuscitated in Bengal, 
the action of public opinion on the 
Government of Bengal began sub- 
sequently to be felt. The rectification 
of the system began and went steadily 
on, and in the course of three or four 
years a Commission was appointed. The 
Report of that body had been referred to 
in the course of the debate; but since 
1884, when it was issued, many things 
had happened, among them the gradual 
suppression of out-stills. ‘That mistake 
had now been almost entirely rectified, 
and if any aberration still remained, he 
hoped it would soon disappear. With 
regard to the people of India generally, 
he pointed out that there had been 
undoubtedly an increase of tate years in 
the Excise Revenue. That increase, 
however, was largely due to the enhance- 
ment in the price of liquor owing to the 
Excise system. Whatever increase there 
might be in the consumption of liquor, 
it was mainly due to the perity of 
the people and the increase in the popu- 
lation of the country. In the United 
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Kingdom, whenever the labouring 
classes were prosperous the Excise Re- 
venue rose, and India was no exception 
to the rule. But it was absurd to say 
that we had introduced drinking customs 
among the people of India. Drinking 
was no new practice. If there was any 
practice of immemorial antiquity con- 
nected with the Indian people, it was 
that of drinking. The ancient Vedic 
writings teemed with allusions to the 
practice. All their history, ancient, 
medieval, and modern, was full of 
similarallusions. In fact, certain classes 
of Natives had always drunk, still drank, 
and would continue to drink to the end 
of the chapter, until human nature 
changed, or until the admonitions of 
temperance apostles reached their ears. 
In justice to the people of India, how- 
ever, it must be said that in the main 
they were a wonderfully temperate 
people. It was quite true, as stated in 
this debate by the Under Secretary of 
State for India, that it was in the towns, 
and not in the country that the drinking 
ractices existed most. The rural popu- 
ation was temperate to a degree un- 
known in northern latitudes. There 
were, however, certain wild tribes living 
in the forests and mountains who were 
undoubtedly addicted to drinking; and 
it was difficult to introduce an Excise 
system which would check that consump- 
tion by taxation and yet avoid offering 
temptations to intemperance. It was the 
old story of sailing between Seylla and 
Charybdis, and it required great care on 
the part of the Government to steer the 
vessel of Administration between the 
opposing rocks. The hon. Member for 
Barrow spoke of the Mahomedans as if 
they were bound by the practices as 
well as the dictates of their religion to 
be total abstainers. When he heard 
that statement made by the hon. Mem- 
ber he at once said “No” toit. The 
hon. Member seemed to be a little sur- 
prised at the interruption; but in 
support of his contention he would read 
one or two racy sentences from a recent 
publication on the subject, in order to 
give the House an idea of the prevailing 
sentiment of Mahomedanson the subject. 
Although the Prophet of the Mahome- 
dan religion forbade indulgence in wine 
drinking and wrote against it, the pro- 
hibition had never been strictly observed 


by any race except the Arabs of 
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Arabia. The Persians were notoriously 
wine bibbers, and the poetic literature of 
Persia was steeped with references to 
love and wine. That is the popular 
literature among the cultured Maho- 
medans of India to this day. In a 
— prepared by one of the most 
earned and accomplished officers, now 
retired, in the service of India, and who 
was a hearty advocate of temperance, 
this passage occurred— 

‘«It appears from a Mahomedan history that 
the King said to his Minister, ‘Shall we drink 
a little wine?’ Accordingly much wine was 
brought in. The King said, ‘ Let us drink 
fair measure and fill the cup evenly, in order 
that there may be no unfairness.’ ”’ 


That was exactly the advice of Sairey 
Gamp to Betsy Prig—‘‘ Whatever you 
do, drink fair.” One Sultan in India 
plunges into dissipation, and all ranks 
acquired a taste for wine-drinking. An- 
other Sultan in India is of the same 
mind with hon. Members opposite, and 
enacts total prohibition. But ‘‘the 
dissolute distil wine clandestinely, put 
in leather bags, and convey it concealed 
in hay and firewood.” Baber, one of 
the great Emperors of India, wrote of 
himself—*‘ I now want something less 
than one year of 40 years, and I drink 
wine most copiously.” With regard to 
the Mahomedans of to-day, Canon 
Taylor writes— 

“Has Islam abolished drunkenness? Why, 
night after night we took up dozens of 
drunkards in Zanzibar.” 

The celebrated poet Hafiz told us how 
his spiritual guide went from the mosque 
to the wineshop. It would be seen, 
therefore, that the idea of the Maho- 
medans being taught to drink by us was 
an absurdity. Still he repeated that 
India on the whole was a land of tem- 
perance. If the average expenditure in 
this respect of the Indian people were 
compared with the Bem of England, 
it would be admitted that we were not 
in @ position to throw stones. Take one 
large fact. For the United Kingdom we 
had an Excise Revenue of £25,000,000 
to a population of 37,000,000. In 
India we had an Excise Revenue of 
only £4,000,000 to a population of 
200,000,000—in British territories pro- 
per, exclusive ofNative States. He hoped 
that, on realizing this fact, hon. Mem- 
bers who had raised the question would 
go home and sleep more soundly on 
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account of the consolation to be derived 
from the comparison. He must now turn 
tothe second part of the Motion—namely, 
the Indian Frontier. The speech of the 


hon. Mover, the Member for Burnley | 
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season from the great rivers. The soil 
was rich, and was peopled by an in- 
creasing population. Again, some of 
these railways tracts of uncul- 
tivated but oultivable land, ready to 


(Mr. Slagg), so far from being an im- | receive the surplus population of other 


pertinence, was most welcome, for it was 
well that the policy of the Government 
should be criticized in the calm, philo- 
sophical, and, on the whole, just spirit 
displayed by the hon. Member. Refer- 
ence was made to the venerated memory 
of Lord Lawrence, as if his policy had 
beer something different from what was 
now being done ; but it was, in effect, the 
same. A quotation had been made from 
a Minute he (Sir Richard Temple) wrote 
20 years ago, with an implication that 
this differed from his present view. 
But he adhered to every word of that 
quotation. It laid down the principle 
of what had since been our frontier 
policy. We were advancing to our own 
frontier and we had not advanced an 
inch beyond it, but we had steadily kept 
within it. We were not preparing to 
advance into Afghanistan. As long as 
we kept to our own frontier, could 
there be any mistake in standing firmly 
there, armed as we ought to Ne and 
attended as of old by the British Lion 
and the Indian Tiger? In what way 
were we to stand armed? We had our 
fortifications and our railways to the 
mouths of the passes leading from India 
to Afghanistan as our gates and portals. 
The intention, of course, was that an 
enemy would have to cross the Indus in 
the face of British opposition offered by 
troops fresh from the interior of India. 
The Indus was bridged’in two places 
and approached by railways at three 
points, and there were bridges over 
several great rivers, affluents of the 
Indus. The hon. Member seemed to 
think that these were unremunerative 
railways in a sterile country, and were 
fit for military purposes only. But there 
was every right to expect that these rail- 
ways would pay. They passed through 
tracts not sterile but alluvial. One 
ran down the Valley of the Indus itself; 
another down the Valley of the Sutlej ; 
and a third ran across that Mesopotamia, 
as it were, which was aaa g by the 
convergence of rivers near Multan, and 
was one of the richest districts 
of India. These regions were irrigated 


by countless canals, filled every rainy 
Sir Richard Temple 








artsofIndia. Moreover, these Frontier 
ilways formed part of the State rail- 
way system of India, comprising many 
thousand miles of length. He believed 
it would be found that the railways in 
India under Government control were 
yielding more or less a return consider- 
ably exceeding the interest upon the 
capital invested in their construction. 
He could confirm what the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had said—that the 
Amran range of mountains near Chaman 
and the Valley of Pisheen were within 
the British Frontier, and had been so 
since 1878, just before the Treaty of 
Gandamak. We were bound to have 
derensive works at that point. He sup- 
sed hon. Members would not say that 
ecause they dissented from a policy 
under which the tract had been annexed, 
therefore we were to leave our frontier 
undefended in its most vulnerable points. 
As for Quetta and the Bolan Pass, they 
had never belonged to Afghanistan, but 
had been parts of Beloochistan, and 
had been under our control the whole of 
this generation. It seemed to be in- 
ferred that we had some intention of 
goingtoCandahar. Although assurances 
to the contrary might rather be ex- 
ted to come from the Government, 

e could, even as an independent Mem- 
ber, give an assurance that nothing was 
more remote from the intention of the 
Government of India. Of course, he 
could not say what might happen in the 
event of a war with Russia—a death 
struggle between the British Lion and the 
Russian Bear for the domination of 
Southern Asia. Perhaps, in that event, 
Candahar might be the proper place at 
which to give battle. It was instantly 
accessible from our frontier posts at 
Chaman—he knew that well, having 
twice ridden over the ground. Candahar 
was the finest strategic position in the 
whole of Afghanistan, lying between a 
river and a desert. On our left, facing 
Russia, that desert was an impassable 
flank. The irrigated country round the 
city formed an inexhaustible source of 
supply. Theenemy must pass byhere in 
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order to approach our frontier. We 
might stop here, then, or we might 
let ped spe by here, in order to give 
him eon the Indus. But if he was 
defeated on that line, he would have no 
retreat, and must either succumb or 
surrender. As to the temper of the 
Afghans, there was a friendly and almost 
a brotherly feeling between our officers 
and the Afghan officers, which was 
never before known in the memory of 
man. There had been banquets—as 
shown by the latest Blue Books—at 
which the Ameer’s officers had said to 
our officers—‘‘ Now we have for the first 
time eaten together, sat at the same 
table, and partaken of the same salt, 
and we shall be friends for ever.” In 
fact, the Afghans had now come to look 
upon us not as invaders, but as their 
protectors against pray enemies ; 
they had heard of all the awful stories 
connected with Russian conquests in the 
Turkoman country ; they contrasted our 
action with that of the Russians, and 
they had learnt to respect our wisdom 
and to admire our candour and forbear- 
ance. The hon. Member opposite had 
spoken as if there had been no change in 
the position of Russia within the last 20 
years ; whereas since then there had been 
all the change in the world in it. In 
the interval Russia had made great 
advances in those regions—she had com- 
pieted her railway system to the west 
shore of the Caspian, had established 
military flotillas across that inland sea, 
and had constructed railways from the 
eastern shore towards Afghanistan, her 
nearest railway station now being not far 
off from the new Russo-Afghan frontier 
so lately demarcated. Indeed, Russia 
had changed her position to an immeasur- 
able extent, and now her frontier ran 
for many hundred miles conterminously 
with that of Afghanistan. In reply to 
hon Members opposite, he quite believed 
that it had been imperatively necessary 
for the Government of India, in 1885, to 
increase their Army by 30,000 men, 
including 10,000 European troops, be- 
cause it was essential to show before 
the ple of India, and before the 
world, that they had two Army Corps 
mobilized on the North- Western frontier 
while the Russo-Afghan boundary 
was unsettled. Now that it had been 
settled, it was a question whether it was 
necessary to continue the full amount 
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at an additional cost of £2,000,000 ster- 
ling annually. Some of that increase, 
needed for the occupation of Upper 
Burmah, at one extremity and of Beloo- 
chistan at the other, must indeed be kept 
up. But some part might, he thought, 
be spared to the relief of Indian finance. 
In the event of war being threatened 
with Russia, it was not 10,000 Euro- 
peans additional that they would have 
to send there; it was more like 20,000 
or 30,000 that they would have to 
despatch, and it was a question whether 
they should keep them in this country 
in a good climate or keep them in India. 
Now that the Russo-Afghan boundaries 
had been demarcated, and Russia had 
agreed to all that, and we, on our side, 
and the Afghans also on their side, had 
agreed to it, there was no use in com- 
plaining about the merits or demerits 
of the frontier line. If any diplomatic 
milk had been spiltin those sandy regions, 
it was idle crying over it. Before con- 
cluding, he ought to say a word or two 
about Burmah. Much had been said, in 
this debate, about Burmah—exclusive of 
Upper Burmah, recently annexed—not 
paying the interest on the debt incurred 
for each successive conquest. He thought 
they ought to have had notice that such 
a calculation was intended to be put be- 
fore the House, in order that they might 
compare the figures. If they went back 
30 or 40 years, however, they would 
have to reckon on the protits of the old 
Provinces, now included in British Bur- 
mah. And if the debt incurred for 
the conquest of Pegu alone in Lord 
Dalhousie’s day was calculated, he 
rather thought it would be found that 
the Irawaddy Delta, with its £3,000,000 
of revenue, was now in a fair way of re- 
paying the cost of its annexation. If 
they took that £3,000,000 which was 
thus paid by Lower Burmah, he believed 
they would find that not more than 
£1,000,000 or £1,500,000 was spent by 
Lower Burmah on itself, and that the 
other £2,000,000, or at least £1,500,000, 
were given to the Empire, thus defraying 
or tending to defray the debt incurred 
for the conquest of Pegu. But if they 
went back to the old debt incurred for 
the acquisition of the other parts of 
Burmah, the Provinces of Tenasserim 
and Arracan, they must consider what 
had been the profits derived from those 
Provinces in the last 40 years. That was 
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feelingly on that point, because he was 
a Financial Commissioner for the Con- 
stitution of British Burmah some 27 
years ago. In order to make a proper 
comparison, they ought to go back a 
whole generation, and it would be im- 
possible to do that at a moment’s notice, 
without knowing that the point was to 
be raised in this debate. As regarded 
the frontier, he need not repeat what 
had been so ably said by the Under 
Secretary for India; but the general 
terms were now settled most peaceably 
and amicably with China. Indeed China, 
in consideration of the receipt of a merely 
honorary recognition from us from time 
to time, had entirely and formally agreed 
to our Sovereignty in Upper Burmah, 
and had, in general terms, agreed to a 
line of frontier which remained to be 
demarcated. And as for China invading 
us in that quarter, as seemed to be fore- 
shadowed by the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, if he would reflect on the mighty 
mountain barriers which would have to be 
crossed, and the desolate or sparsely 
inhabited uplands of Yunnan, which 
must be traversed before an invading 
Chinese force could approach the frontier 
of Burmah, he would see that there was 
no danger whatever from that quarter. 
The danger in that region which menaced 
us proceeded from the proximity of a 
great European Power, which, happily, 
was very friendly with us now; but it 
was on account of that danger that 
the annexation of Upper Burmah was 
determined upon, which had become 
just as well as expedient, from the 
misconduct for many years of the late 
King. He would conclude by reminding 
the House of what he had ventured to 
urge on a recent occasion, to the effect 
that the people of India were not really 
poor, and this was the answer to the 
financial vaticinations of hon. Members 
opposite in this debate. They were poor 
in a certain sense; but in all the ordinary 
economic aspects of poverty or wealth 
they were better to do, relatively; than 
most of the European nations. They 
were multiplying fast; the cultivaion of 
the country was expanding fast; and 
their absorption of the precious metals 
had been among the wonders of the 
monetary world. They were becoming 
educated, and their loyalty had been 
stimulated by recent events. He would 
further remind the House that if there 
had been a deficit on the whole balance 
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of accounts of revenue and expenditure, 
as was recently stated by the Under 
Secretary for India, nevertheless that 
deficit was arrived at after they had 
paid no less than £40,000,000 within 
the last 15 years for purposes which in 
all other countries were not debited to 
current revenue at all, but ordinarily to 
loans—such expenditure, for instance, as 
that incurred for famine-relief, for irriga- 
tion works, for railways, for the preven- 
tion of the consequences of drought, and 
for various other beneficent purposes. 
Looking at all those things he said that 
they might be of cheer. As an old 
finance Minister, he said that the limits 
of taxation in India were not yet 
reached, notwithstanding all that had 
been said to the contrary in this debate. 
He hoped that they never would be ; but 
if necessity should arise there was a 
margin left yet. The Income Tax was 
only 24 per cent. It would bear much 
more, and it fell on the richer classes, 
who were better off in their way than 
our people were in these days of de- 
pression. Again, even after the recent 
alteration in the Salt Tax, the tax was 
lower in many parts of India than it 
was in his days and in those of his 
Predecessors. Finally, tobacco, which 
was taxed in most other countries, was 
untaxed in India. A Tobacco Tax had 
often been proposed but not imposed. He 
hoped that the necessity forit would never 
arise; but he repeated, the resources 
of civilization were not exhausted. If 
they had the enlightened opinion of that 
House, and of England outside of that 
House, consistently directed to the affairs 
of India, they had every reason still to 
hope that that Eastern Empire might 
continue to be what it was now—the 
envy of all nations and the admiration 
of the world. 

Strr UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, 
the course which the debate had taken 
was such that it would not be necessary 
for him to detain the House for more 
than a very few minutes. Indeed, he 
must ask the indulgence of the House, 
for he always felt a diffidence in speak- 
ing on Indian subjects, seneaing the 
very short time it had fallen to his lot to 
serve in the India Office. He felt that 
diffidence with especial force when he 
had to follow an hon. Gentleman of 
such great experience and knowledge of 
Indian affairs, and who had filled so dis- 
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tinguished a place in the Service of India 
as the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Evesham ne Richard Temple), whose 
words on these subjects were entitled to 
the greatest weight and consileration. 
The hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Slagg) had said nothing with regard to 
that part of the Motion relating to the 
liquor traffic. As that had been the 
case in the hon. Member’s speech, and 
as he (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth), 
like the hon. Member, did not wish to 
make two speeches at a time, and, 
further, as the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) 
would probably have something to say 
on that part of the Motion dealing with 
the liquor traffic, he would confine him- 
self to the portion on which his hon. 
Friend had dwelt. With regard to the 
Motion itself, he could not say that he 
was particularly enamoured of its form. 
To discuss two subjects on one Motion 
was not particularly convenient. The 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) had 
attacked the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley (Mr. Slagg) for the “ partizan fero- 
city” of his speech; but he (Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth) did not think that 
that attack was deserved. He thought 
the hon. Member rather deserved the 
compliments which had been paid to 
him so graciously by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Evesham, and that 
the attack came with a particularly bad 
grace from the noble Lord, whose Indian 
Budget Speech of 1885 was fresh in the 
mind of the House as having been a new 
departure in the matter of Indian Budget 
Speeches. As to what had fallen from 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Burnley with regard to the frontier of 
Upper Burmah, he had spoken as if an 
aggressive policy towards China—our 
old policy of forcing opium on that 
country, and making war for the opium 
trade—still existed. Those remarks at 
the present moment were rather unfor- 
tunate. The hon. Member had entirely 
left out of sight that they had now the 
Cheefoo Convention, and that the policy 
of England towards China had com- 
pletely changed, and that now not only 
was there no fear of any dispute between 
England and China, but still less was 
there any fear of such follies as those 
which occurred in past years in respect 
of the opium trade. China was, fortu- 
nately, most friendly to India and to 
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this country ; and if they wanted strong 
evidence as to the good relations which 
existed at the present time between the 
Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of the Queen and China, it would 
be found in the speech that was made 
the other day—on the 3rd February— 
by the Viceroy of India to his Legis- 
lative Council, in which he hed given 
some very interesting facts as to those 
happy relations. he Government of 
India had for some years been fully 
alive to the extreme importance of 
maintaining good relations between those 
two great Empires. He now passed on 
to the question of the North-West Fron- 
tier, and in regard to the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington he should like to cite two or 
three of his remarks. The noble Lord 
had said, with a good deal of emphasis, 
that he thought that the Khojak Tunnel 
was a new question which should be dis- 
cussed in that House. The question was 
certainly one on which the House might 
claim to have further information from 
the Under Secretary (Sir John Gorst). 
All the information given to them by the 
Under Secretary amounted to this—that 
the tunnel had been begun, and that it 
would be most valuable, as it would 
afford us the means of making a sortie ; 
that was to say, that, like all our works 
in the direction of Quetta—railway and 
other works—this tunnel was of a defen- 
sive character, and that these works of 
a defensive character should be made in 
such a form as to enable us to strike a 
blow, if attacked, in the process of de- 
fending ourselves. There were, no doubt, 
two serious objections to any advance be- 
yond the neighbourhood of Pishin and 
Quetta, and they were these. In the first 
place, there was the enormous expense 
of the tunnel that was in course of con- 
struction, and there was grave danger 
in incurring any expense which would 
add to the financial difficulties of India. 
Secondly, there was the danger that 
military men would be tempted to go 
further. He thought ié would be satis- 
factory to the House if the Under Secre- 
tary, or someone on behalf of the 
Government, would give assurances to 
the House somewhat of the character of 
those volunteered unofficially by the 
hon. Member for Evesham—assurances 
that there was no intention on the part 
of the Government of going beyond our 
present frontier, and that the Indian Go- 
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vernment did not intend, under present 
circumstances, to carry their railway to 
Oandahar. Then he came to another 
remark of the noble Lord’s, and he noted 
with satisfaction that he also regarded 
the great expenditure upon railways 
at Quetta and Pishin as having been 
undertaken for defensive and not for 
aggressive purposes. The noble Lord 
had then gone on to lay great stress on 
the truth of the phrase contained in the 
Motion before the House—“ grave finan- 
cial difficulties.” He had said that the 
financial situation was most grave, and 
had called attention to the fact that the 
Famine Fund had gone. He had also 
called attention to the raising of the 
Salt Tax, and had said that nothing was 
more startling, as it was the only re- 
source in case of war or great emergency. 
He had also said that the Indian Govern- 
ment had got to theend of their resources. 
The noble Lord might have been using 
exaggerated language to enforce his 
views; but, whether or not, the words 
would have been listened to with surprise 
by the House, coming, as they did, from 
the author of the policy which had led 
to the addition of 10,000 English soldiers 
to the Indian Army and a consequent 
large addition of Native troops. It was 
satisfactory to hear the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Evesham say that it was 
eae to go back from the step which 

ad been taken in the direction of in- 
creasing the Indian Army, and that he 
was prepared to urge the Government 
to consider whether or not the Indian 
Army should be reduced. If they did 
not reduce it the noble Lord must be 
held responsible for a step which had 
landed the Government of India in a 
large and permanent increase in the ex- 
oe which was a thing he had 

imself described as one of the greatest 
dangers to India. The European troops 
in India before the noble Lord’s time 
numbered 60,000, and to that number 
the noble Lord had added 10,000, besides 
having made a large addition to the 
Native Army. He (Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth) heartily weleomed—and 
he was sure that all who were impressed 
with the absolute necessity for the mili- 
tary and apes safety of India of 
practising far greater economy in Indian 
administration and Indian finance also 
welcomed most heartily—the noble Lord 
as a recruit to the ranks of Indian 
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pacific frontier policy, and had said we 
were now in peace and friendship with 
all the independent tribes between 
Afghanistan and British India. He 
(Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) thought 
the hon. Member might have gone still 
further, and have called attention to the 
remarkable facts which were published 
in the Blue Book lately presented to the 
House as to the welcome given to Sir 
West Ridgeway’s Commission on its re- 
turn from the North-West Frontier of 
Afghanistan—the way the members of 
the Commission were received by the 
Ameer and the officers and soldiers of 
the Army and the people of the coun- 
try, the freedom with which they were 
able to move about Cabul and te visit 
its environs. As Sir West Ridgeway 
had said, they were ‘treated with 
the greatest kindness and considera- 
tion.” He (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth) ventured to claim that among 
many causes which had contributed to 
the increased friendliness of the Ameer 
and the altered relations between the 
British people and the Afghan people, 
was the policy which was pursued after 
the change in 1880 by the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) when he withdrew from 
Candahar and satisfied the people of 
Afghanistan that we had no selfish mo- 
tives and no desire to annex any part 
of Afghanistan, and that having gone 
there for certain purposes, and having 
effected all that was necessary, we 
were prepared at once to retire. Now, 
the question was, how were we to pre- 
serve this friendliness? It had ulways 
been held of the greatest importance that 
we should have a strong, independent, 
and friendly Afghanistan. It might be 
open to some debate how far Afghanistan 
could be strong and how far she could 
be independent; but it was now 
proved that it was possible to have 
a friendly Afghanistan. There was 
one thing he would venture to press 
on the Government — though he did 
not know whether it was necessary 
to press it upon them, and earnestly. 
hoped that it was not. The Under 
Secretary had given them no information 
on the point. The conviction of many 
hon. Members on the Opposition side of 
the House, and he believed on the other 
side also—it was certainly the conviction 
of the hon. Member who had just sat 
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down—was this—and this was the point 
he would press on the Government—that 
if they were to preserve the friendliness 
of Afghanistan they must not advance 
into that country; they must not only 
not annex any - of it, but must keep 
strictly within their own boundary. They 
must beware of going to Candahar whilst 
the present good relations with Russia 
prevailed, and they must endeavour to 
keep prominently before their minds 
that friendliness with Afghanistan was 
of the greatest military and ape im- 
portance to India. He would only say, 
in conclusion, that whatever military 
measures might be presented to the 
Government of India which they might 
be tempted to embark in, it was their 
duty always to remember that the ad- 
vantage of any military measure should 
be weighed against the serious danger 
of adding to the financial burdens of the 
country, and that the increase of ex- 
penditure was the greatest peril to our 
Empire. 

x. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) said, 
he thought they on the Ministerial side 
of the House might be content to rest 
their case on the picturesque and 
masterly speech delivered by the hon. 
Member for Evesham. That speech, he 
thought, covered nearly the whole 
ground which had been occupied by the 
Mover of the Resolution in bringing his 
proposal before the House. But in 
addition to the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Evesham, 
this debate had been memorable for the 
speech of the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). That speech had been re- 
markable for breadth of view, and, as 
usual, for great vigour and clearness 
of expression, but what was prin- 
cipally noticeable in it was a decla- 
ration which had not been touched on 
by any speaker, official or non-official, 
on the Ministerial side of the House. 
The noble Lord had said—and the de- 
claration had been received with cheers 
by the opposite side of the House—that 
‘finance depends on policy,”’ and he had 
gone on to elaborate and develop that 
maxim by tracing all the trouble and 
annoyance which Russia had given us 
in Asia, and which had led to this great 
inerease in our military expenditure in 
India, to the mistaken policy of this 
country in engaging in the Crimean 
War ; and the noble Lord had gone on 
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to say that if this country abstained from 
opposing the interests which Russia had 
in Europe, then Russia would not use 
the means which she now possessed of 
concentrating large forces on the frontier 
of India in order to render us uneasy 
about the maintenance of our Indian 
Empire. Now, he (Mr. J. M. Maclean) 
ventured as an independent Member of 
the Conservative Party to enter a gentle 
protest against what he conceived to be 
the drift of this important political state- 
ment on the part of the noble Lord. He 
ventured to say that Great Britain had 
important national and commercial in- 
terests to defend in the South-East of 
Europe and the Mediterranean quite as 
great and as dear to the people of this 
country as were even the interests of our 
Indian Empire, and he did not think 
it would be a right policy for a great 
nation like this to pursue to abandon 
our interests in the Mediterranean and 
the South-East of Europe in the vain 
hope of preserving India from the danger 
of invasion. Depend upon it, that if we 
gave up our ancient policy in the 
Mediterranean and the South-East of 
Europe in this way, instead of saving our 
interests in India, we should only en- 
courage Russia to further aggression in 
Asia. The right policy for a great 
nation to pursue was to defend her in- 
terests everywhere. And what did expe- 
rience teach us? Why, that it was only 
by showing a firm front to Russia that 
we could make her desist from those 
aggressive courses upon which the mar- 
tial spirit and swarming instincts of her 
people compelled her toenter. The very 
arrangement which had been come to 
with Russia in regard to our frontier in 
Central Asia was conclusive evidence on 
that point. When we retired from 
Candahar, did that induce Russia to 
forbear making any further advance in 
Central Asia? On the contrary, she 
pushed forward quickly, first to Merv 
and then to Penjdeh, and it was then 
that the Party opposite began to discover 
the danger that there was in Russia’s 
designs. For a long time previously 
many Members of the Liberal Party used 
to taunt the Conservatives with what the 
Duke of Argyll called fits of Mervous- 
ness ; but as soon as Russia got to Merv 
and advanced to Herat, the Duke him- 
self was the first to acknowledge that 
the British Empire had at last got an 
inland frontier to defend, and that it 
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would be necessary for us to ineur great 
expense and make extensive arrange- 
ments to confront new dangers. He 
(Mr. J. M. Maclean) would not go over 
the events which happened up to the 
time that the Convention with Russia 
for the demarcation of the boundary 
across Asia was concluded; but he 
would say this, that it was the firm 
policy of Lord Salisbury’s Government 
that compelled Russia at last to 
pause and come to some fair agreement 
with regard to the Afghan Frontier. 
The Prime Minister had recently in the 
House of Lords borne testimony to the 
straightforward and conciliatory manner 
in which Russia had acted in settling 
this frontier ; and it seemed to him (Mr. 
J. M. Maclean) that it was a great mis- 
take for people to say that the agree- 
ment which had been arrived at only 
constituted a ‘‘ paper boundary,” which 
it would be easy for the Russian forces 
to cross at any time. Why, what had 
been the great danger which had beset 
us in Central Asia? It had been the 
fact that the frontier was unsettled, and 
that raids on one side and the other 
could be easily made on whatever 
pretext presented itself. But now 
Russia had accepted a certain line of 
frontier, and that established our legal 
right to defend it against any advance 
on the part of Russia, who had re- 
peatedly, from the time of Prince 
Uortschakoff, stated that she regarded 
Afghanistan as beyond her sphere of 
influence, and as falling within the 
sphere of British influence in Asia. We 
had now the frontier properly defined, 
and the slightest sign on the part of 
Russia of an intention to depart from it 
would give us a clear right to interfere 
for the defence of Afghanistan. That 
was one great security which we had 
obtained so far as the Western and 
Northern Frontier of Afghanistan was 
concerned. Well, then, we also had to 
provide for what might happen in the 
case of war. We had to determine 
where our troops should be stationed 
in order, if necessary, to advance on 
Afghanistan for the protection of our 
allies there. He thought the hon. 
Member for Evesham and the Under 
Secretary were rather inclined to mini- 
mize the real advance which had been 
made in the adoption of a scientific 
frontier and the organization of means 
to defend it in India. The hon. 
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Member for Evesham had spoken of 
Beloochistan and Quetta as always being 
under British influence. Yes; but we 
had not always large forces of our own 
troops stationed there, and we had not 
always a railway, circumstances which 
constituted a distinct and substantial 
change from the policy which the hon. 
Member himself upheld when he was a 
Member of Lord Lawrence’s Council in 
India. It was useful for us to recog- 
nize that there had always been two 
opposing policies advocated by eminent 
and distinguished men on both sides of 
the House in regard to the defences of 
our Indian Frontier. One was known 
as the ‘“‘ Forward ”’ policy, and the other 
as the “ Standstill” policy. One school 
of politicians said that we should wait 
in the Indus Valley, and never advance 
beyond the mountains at all, which was 
very much the same thing as saying 
that the best way in which a man could 
defend his house when attacked by 
burglars would be by going and hiding 
himself in the coal cellar. On the other 
hand there was the ‘‘ Forward”’ school, 
who wished to go to Candahar or Herat, 
or even beyond it. The present system 
of frontier defence was, he took it, a 
compromise. It had been accepted by 
both parties as a compromise between 
these two extreme views. We had laid 
down railways up to the formidable 
Bolan Pass. We had fortified all the 
other passes leading to India, and we 
were now trying to pierce the last 
great obstacle which existed to pre- 
vent a military force from advancing 
upon Candahar. Some trouble had 
been taken with regard to this proposed 
tunnel through the Amram Range to 
make out what we were doing there was 
entirely within our own territory. The 
Under Secretary of State had said we 
were only making this tunnel in order 
that if it should become necessary our 
troops might make a sortie into Afghan- 
istan. But if one end of the tunnel was 
on British territory, surely the other was 
in Afghanistan. 

Sm JOHN GORST: No; the hon. 
Member is mistaken. Both ends of the 
tunnel would be on British territory. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN said, that even 
in that case it was a formidable new 
advance for the Government to under- 
take. It seemed to him idle to affect to 
believe that when this tunnel had been 
made at the cost of £1,500,000 eterling, 
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it was not to be used at all except in 
case we required to make a sortie on 
Quetta-—in case our own territory was 
assailed by an enemy. He would much 
rather take the larger view of what we 
were doing beyond the frontier there. 
He would say frankly that we were 
making a tunnel in order that we might 
extend ourrailwaysinto Afghanistan and 
as far as Candahar. The hon. Member 
for Evesham had told them what many 
connected with India often heard from 
the officers employed there — namely, 
that since we had begun to construct 
this railway a good effect had been pro- 
duced on the frontier tribes. The fact 
was, we had spent a large amount of 
money on these frontier works, and, 
therefore, it was not strange that we 
never heard of any raids being com- 
mitted by the barbarous tribes on the 
frontier, who used to be so turbulent. 
The reason was plain. These barbarians 
were not men who liked war merely for 
the sake of fighting ; they did itin order 
to get food to eat, and if we went 
amongst them and distributed large 
sums of money, paying them such wages 
as they never received before, it was not 
to be wondered that a good effect was 
produced on the national character, and 
that they were reconciled to English 
civilization. It was very much the same 
thing as formerly went on in the Scottish 
Highlandsat the end of the 17th century, 
of whom hon. Members would remember 
Baillie Nichol Jarvie said, ‘‘ What was 
it that kept the Highlands quiet in those 
times? It was siller, Sir; siller.”” There 
is no doubt that the Indian rupee had 
the same effect upon these tribes. If that 
was the effect of these works of peace, 
why should not we, if we were so wel- 
come to the Afghans, and if they were 
so well-disposed towards us, ask the 
Ameer to encourage the extension of 
railways into his own territory as far 
as Candahar? He looked on this line 
not merely as a military line which 
we had constructed up the Bolan Pass, 
but as the first part of a great Indo- 
European line of railway whieh would 
be constructed some day across Asia 
to carry Engligh mails and passen- 
gers to Bombay and Calcutta. To his 
mind there was nothing which should 
make Englishmen more ashamed of 
themselves — men who used to take 
the initiative in all enterprizes of this 
kind—than to think that Russia had 
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laid down a railway across Asia as far 
as Bokhara. It was 15 years ago since 
a Committee of the House of Commons 
passed a Resolution in favour of giving 
a British guarantee to a Company to 
construct arailway through the Euphrates 
Valley to the head of the Persian Gulf. 
and not a sod of this railway had been 
cut, whilst the Russians, in the mean- 
time, had laid down a line, as he had 
said, across the Continent, and through 
arid districts which had been regarded 
as impracticable. The construction of a 
trans-Asiatic railway ought to become 
to England one of the first necessi- 
ties of the day, and he agreed with 
what the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington had said, that if the further 
extension of our railway frontier sys- 
tem into Afghanistan was to be carried 
out, then we ought to consider whether 
Indian finances ought to bear the whole 
strain of the increased expenditure. It 
would be an interesting question to 
have discussed by a Committee of the 
House, What was the position of India 
in what might be called the Imperial 
Federation? He could not help thinking 
that India was treated very much worse 
by us than were our Colonies in re- 
gard to all questions of the defence of 
the Empire, and if a Committee of the 
House were to go into the question 
thoroughly, he thought it would be 
found that the people of this country 
would not grudge the expenditure even 
of a large sum of money for the pur- 
pose of completing overland communi- 
cation with India, and in order to give 
the people of this country the advan- 
tages which the Russians were about to 
possess for themselves. But, meanwhile, 
we had to consider the question of the 
actual effect of what the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Burnley (Mr. Slagg) 
called ‘‘our new frontier policy” in 
increasing the taxation of the people of 
India. Well, he must say that he 
thought that the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington took far too gloomy a 
view of the present financial state of 
India. Tho noble Lord had spoken as 
if India were on the eve of bankruptcy. 
The hon. Member for the Evesham 
Division of Worcestershire had given 
very wise reasons to show that this was 
not the case, and he (Mr. J. M. Maclean) 
might point out, in addition to the rea- 
sons that the hon. Member had given, 
that a great part of the expenditure 
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which had caused an increase of taxa- 
tion had taken place once for all. We 
had made these frontier railways; we 
had established these camps; we had 
paid enormous sums of money in nearly 

erfecting the scientific defence of our 
Frontier, and that expenditure would 
not have to be inourred again. In 
the same way we might fairly or 
that the great expenditure on the 
Army now maintained in Burmah 
would soon come to an end—that our 
troops, or a great proportion of them, 
would be released from service in that 
country, and that, in that way, a great 
source of expenditure would be stopped. 
Well, if that was the case, we might 
fairly expect to get back to the state of 
things which existed before the present 
year, when the Salt Tax was increased. 
Hon. Members opposite always seemed 
to forget that the increase of the Salt 
Tax was only going back to what was 
the state of taxation before Lord Ripon 
reduced the Salt Tax some six years 
ago. In fact, if the Salt Tax had not 
been reduced then, causing a loss to the 
Revenue of India at first of £1,500,000 
and afterwards of £1,000,000 a-year 
for several years, there would have been 
enough money from the existing taxa- 
tion of the country to pay for nearly 
the whole of the frontier defences. 
Lord Ripon had chosen to leave the 
money in the pockets of the people. He 
had thought there was no harm to be 
apprehended from Russia, and went to 
sleep in his Elysium at Simla until he 
was suddenly awakened by a thrust 
from a Cossack lance to the necessity of 
doing something to protect our frontier 
from the invasion of Russia. The Salt 
Tax had been discussed a good deal, both 
in the present debate and in the debate 
which took place a week or two ago by 
the hon. Member for Burnley and the 
hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. 
Smith), a Gentleman whose credulity 
was as unbounded as the goodness of 
his heart, and who, when he went to 
India, was apparently passed on—like 
the delegates who went to Ireland— 
from one set of Indian Home Rulers to 
another, until he came back crammed 
to the eyes full of their views and opi- 
nions that India was being destroyed 
by English rule, and if they did not give 
her Home Rule the natives would not be 
able to live from one day to another. 
He (Mr. J. M. Maclean) had heard that 
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statement made from gentlemen like 
the hon. Member for the last 25 ’ 
India had been on the v of - 
ruptey every day during the whole of 
that period. Meanwhile the prosperity 
and standard of living in that country 
had been rising. In all outward 
show the prosperity of India would 
compare favourably with any country 
in the world at the present moment, 
and he did not think that the pre- 
sent slight increase in the Salt Trax 
would cause any appreciable burden to 
the Natives. It was stated that the 
Natives would prefer to return to the 
duties on cotton goods rather than have 
this Salt Tax; and the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington had 
spoken of the cruel wrong done to the 
people of India by the repeal of the 
Cotton Duties. Was the noble Lord of 
opinion that these Cotton Duties were 
paid by the manufacturers in Lanca- 
shire? If he was, he was labouring 
under a mistake, for, as a matter of 
fact, they were paid by the people who 
wore the clothing in India. It was a 
heavier tax upon them to pay these 
duties on their clothing than it was to 
pay a fractional part of a fraction of a 
farthing for the pinch of salt which 
they eat every day. There was no com- 
parison between the two modes of taxa- 
tion; and another thing was that the 
people of India were accustomed to pay- 
ing the Salt Duty, and disliked any 
strange form of taxation. The hon. 
Member for Barrow (Mr. Caine) said he 
was told by millowners out there—by 
very wealthy men—that they preferred 
a duty upon cotton goods, and that they 
themselves would be ready to submit 
to a corresponding Excise Tax on cotton 
of their own manufacture. No doubt 
they would, The rich inhabitants of 
India were all fond of iadirect taxa- 
tion; they would prefer that to an 
Income Tax. Free Trade had been 
called ‘‘'[he creed of enlightened sel- 
fishness,”” but Protection was certainly 
the creed of unenlightened sglfishness, 
and was found all through India. Tho 
Natives were everywhere Protectionists. 
In the administration of the great city 
of Bombay he had always found that it 
was impossible to get wealthy Natives 
to vote for anything like direct taxes on 
their houses. They always wanted to 
og taxes on the commodities consumed 

y the whole community. For these 
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reasons he thought that the Salt Tax 
would really give far less offence to the 
people of India—if that was what was 
desired—than would any other tax that 
could possibly be imposed, and he 
trusted that the increase which had now 
been made in it would be sufficient for 
the purpose for which it was imposed, 
and that if any further extension of our 
frontier defences was required, the whole 
question as to whether the cost should 
be paid entirely by the people of India, 
or whether we should pay it ourselves, 
would be considered by the House of 
Commons. : 
Sm EDWARD HAMLEY (Birken- 
head) said, he would not attempt to 
follow hon. Members opposite along the 
mysterious path by which they had 
sought to connect fortifications with 
morals, and the liquor traffic with the 
defence of the Empire; but he would 
endeavour to show that our frontier 
system was not that absurd and extra- 
vagant policy which they would have us 
believe. The hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Slagg) thought we ought to defend 
India within its own frontier. He (Sir 
Edward Hamley) quite agreed that some 
years ago it might fairly have been 
maintained that the Indus, if not the 
best, was at any rate a sufficient fron- 
tier, for at that time we never took the 
Russian Army of the Caucasus into ac- 
count. It was then behind the Caspian. 
Few ships traversed that sea, and the 
country between the Caspian and the 
Afghan frontier was, to a great extent, 
a barren waste, inhabited by hostile and 
warlike tribes of Turkomans. Therefore, 
we never took the Army of the Caucasus 
into account. Our attention was then 
fixed upon the Russian Army in Central 
Asia. 7 was a small army, and it was 
at a distance; and yet, small as it was 
and distant as it was, it managed to give 
us a remarkable warning. When the 
Congress of Berlin was sitting, Russia 
wished, for her own ends, to put 
pressure on England, and accordingly 
General Kauffmann, commander of the 
Russian forces in Central Asia, as- 
sembled a small Army on the frontiers 
of Bokhara, with the declared intention 
of marching to the frontier of Afghan- 
istan. He preceded this march by an 
envoy to the Ameer of that time, and 
the envoy and the Ameer between them 
entered into a Treaty hostile to England, 
from which we continued to suffer for 
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many years. This fact made it clear 
that Russia was prepared, whenever her 
— needed it, to put pressure on Eng- 

d, through hor Indian frontier, and 
that pressure would be enormously in- 
creased when, instead of a small y 
operating from a distance, her vast re- 
sources would be brought to bear on us 
close at hand. Let us see what means 
Russia had of late years accumulated 
for the purpose. From Batoum, on the 
Black Sea, a railway now ran through 
the Caucasus to the Caspian, and the 
garrison of the Caucasus could easily 
put into the field an Army of 50,000 
men, as was proved in the last war, 
and this Army of the Caucasus could be 
reinforced to any extent from Southern 
Russia. As to Northern Russia it was 
traversed by many canals and railways, 
which ran to different points on the Volga, 
which was the great waterway to the 
Caspian. Thus men and material could 
be concentrated to any extent on the 
Caspian. A few years ago there were 
few vessels on the Caspian; but now 
it was covered with steamers, owing to 
the great trade which had sprung up in 
the mineral oil with which the district 
abounded, and consequently troops could 
be transported to the other shore. On 
that shore there was a railway which had 
been persistently run towards the 
Afghan frontier, and the first point 
specially interesting to us which it 
reached was one end of the valley of 
the Heri Rud, at the other end of 
which stood the city of Herat. It was 
originally intended to push the railway 
along this valley, and if it was our pre- 
sent entrenched camp which had caused 
the design to be suspended, that work 
had already done us good service. Rus- 
sia had then directed the railway upon 
Merv, whence it was continued to the 
Oxus, and was to be carried on through 
Bokhara to Samarcand ; thus she would 
have the Army in Central Asia, and the 
Army in the Caucasus in direct com- 
munication with each other, and the 
whole of the forces in that country could 
be combined for a general advance upon 
the Afghan frontier. The people in 
the country were no longer hostile to 
Russia; they had been conquered, and 
they were willing to become her auxili- 
aries. General Skobeleff, who reduced 
them to submission, had left a memo- 
randum respecting the invasion of India, 
in one passage of which he said he would 
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propose to organize masses of Asiatic 
cavalry, and hurl them against the fron- 
tier of India under the banner of blood 
and rapine, and thus bring back the 
times of Tamerlane. He (Sir Edward 
Hamley) had no doubt that programme 
would have an attraction for those 
truculent horsemen, who had hitherto 
lived by violence and plunder, and the 
probabilities were, that if we should see 
the Russian army advancing upon India, 
it would be preceded by swarms of Tur- 
koman cavalry. Considering these facts, 
it would be seen that Russia had had a 
great, a deliberate plan—a stupendous 
plan if they considered the extent of 
the space and the interests involved—a 
plan which she had been executing with 
astonishing constancy; and whatever 
else might be thought about Russia, 
they must admit that she seemed to be 
a Power that knew her own mind. If 
we were to let her alone and allow her 
to do as she pleased, the chances were 
that if she found occasion to threaten 
our frontier, she would begin by an in- 
vasion of Afghanistan, and when she 
had possessed herself of the three corner 
cities of Herat, Cabul, and Candahar, 
she would in the space between them 
proceed to create an advanced base of 
operations, by filling it with immense 
supplies of men and material for a 
campaign against India. This was the 
problem that our Indian officers had had 
to face. The frontier of the Indus for 
the upper half of its length had beyond 
it a great mass of mountain country, 
ierced only by passes 200 or 300 miles 
ong; it thus formed a natural ram- 
art, and so long as we watched the 
issues of the passes on the Indus an 
invader could only seek to penetrate 
there at his own peril. But the 
lower half of the frontier, down to 
Kurrachee, was a great plain stretch- 
ing to Candahar. If we were to await 
Russia behind the Indus, we should 
certainly, in the event he was imagining, 
find her sending her troops across the 
plain, and should she succeed in placing 
herself on the river there she would sever 
our Army either from its base at Kur- 
rachee, or from Bengal, which would 
be a most serious, and possibly a fatal, 
injury. Besides that, our Indian officers 
were agreed that nothing could be more 
dangerous than to sustain even the 
slightest reverse upon the soil of India. 


Str Edward Hamley 
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He had another authority to the same 
effect, and that was General Skobeleff— 
“Everybody,” said Skobeleff, ‘‘ who has 
con himself with the question of a Russian 
invasion of India would declare that it is only 
pasez fe. penetrate a single point of the 
Indian frontier to bring about a general rising. 
Even the ce of an insignificant force on 
the frontier of India might lead to a general 
rising throughout the country, and the collapse 
of the British Empire.” 
Not only was Skobeleff a great fighting 
soldier; he was a scientific soldier who 
well knew the politics of war. The 
hon. Member for Burnley was of a 
different opinion; but Indian officers 
thought with General Skobeleff that our 
line of defence should be pushed on, and 
it was fortunate that we had a country 
suited to carrying our resources forward 
from the Indus. The railway ran from 
Kurrachee up the bank of the Indus, 
meeting the railway coming from Cal- 
cutta and passing on, so that they would 
be able to concentrate on that point of 
junction at Sukkur the resources of 
engal on the one side, and the re- 
sources from England by Kurrachee 
on the other. From this point the 
railway ran on to beyond Pishin and 
Quetta, and they were now engaged 
in constructing an intrenched camp 
which would enable an Army there 
to defend itself against an enemy of 
much greater force, and to protect 
this important line of communication. 
The railway operations from Kurrachee 
tu the frontier, and the defensive works 
in connection with them were a work of 
some finality, for they might hope that 
it would give tranquillity to India for 
enerations. If the hon. Member for 
urnley would candidly reconsider the 
cease, he thought the hon. Member would 
see that with this short line from Eng- 
land to Kurrachee, and thence to the 
last point within our cwn frontier, 
we possessed admirable means for de- 
fending India. The Amram Range was 
only four or five marches from Canda- 
har, and in case Russia should attempt 
to make a great advanced base of ope- 
rations in Afghanistan, surely it would 
not be considered an offensive or aggree- 
sive movement on our part to endea- 
vour to prevent her, and as we should 
be so much nearer to Candahar than 
e, we could always anticipate her. 
What an advantage it would be to 
transfer the war into a country which 
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afforded admirable defensive positions, 
and to meet Russia with the support 
of our Afghan allies. That was not all 
that was to be said for this railway. 
When Sir Frederick Roberts and Sir 
Donald Stewart were making their 
campaign in Afghanistan, they drew 
their supplies of pack animals of all 
sorts from the neighbouring districts 
of India, and the destruction of those 
animals was shocking and horrible. Sir 
Donald Stewart, writing to him on the 
subject, said— 

“The experience of. the last war proved con- 
clusively that without railways the movement 
of large bodies of troops in the region before 
and adjoining the frontier becomes well nigh an 
impossibility. We contrived to get along, no 
doubt, but at what cost and at what sacrifice to 
human and animal life! It is appalling to 
think of the sacritice of animals that the Afghan 
war cost us, and I doubt if the cquntry has yet 
recovered these losses—I mean the loss of 
camels and pack animals.”’ 


He (Sir Edward Hamley) in fact believed 
there could be little doubt that the 
railway could have been made at less 
cost than the sacrifice of these animals. 
But that was not all, because the dis- 
tricts from which these animals were 
taken had not yet recovered the loss 
thereby entailed upon trade and agricul- 
ture. He trusted that there were many 
people in the House and the country 
who would consider that this decried 
frontier policy was really a wise and 
sagacious policy, that it was the reverse 
of aggressive, and that if we were to 
hold India at all it must be held by that 
plan, and by no other, and, as it was in- 
dispensable for the security of India, 
the best thing we could hope for was 
that it should Be completed with all pos- 
sible expedition. 

Mr. BRYOE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, 
they were all indebted to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Slagg) for an interesting debate, though 
he was bound to admit thet it would 
have been better if the Resolution had 
not linked together two subjects distinct 
from one another, each of which might 
well have occupied an evening. He had 
been much struck with the clearness of 
the speech of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birkenhead (Sir 
Edward Hamley) ; but he thought that 
exactly the same arguments which were 
used to explain the advance of Russia 
might be used to explain the steady 
advance of England in odie: In reality 
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it was not of set purpose that the Eng- 
lich had conquered India: they had 
been led on to conquer it; and the same 
was largely true of Russia in Central 
Asia. He refused to believe that our 
officers and civilians in India were really 
of opinion that the appearance of Russia 
on the frontier would be the signal for 
a general insurrection. To believe that 
would be to cast an unjust and unworthy 
reflection upon the loyalty of our Indian 
fellow-subjects. There was no ground 
for saying that there would be general 
disaffection even if Russia were at the 
gates of the Suliman range. But what- 
ever the views of Members individually 
might be, either with regard to the 
ye of Russia or with regard to 
the loyalty of our Indian subjects, they 
all that the North- West Frontier 
of India ought to be put into the same 
condition of defence as if it was certain 
that Russia desired to attack it, and that 
a revolt in our rear might be dreaded. 
But the question which they had now to 
ask themselves was whether they would 
be justified in sanctioning the expendi- 
ture of £1,500,000 for the purpose of 
piercing the Khojak Tunnel. That was 
an expenditure which the revenues of 
India could scarcely bear, and it must 
also be borne in mind that when we 
should have reached the level plain 
leading to Candahar the temptation to 
go on to Candahar itself would be almost 
irresistible, and the dangers and respon- 
sibilities, political as well as military, of 
such an advance would be very great 
indeed. Those were the two main 
grounds upon which hon. Members 
objected to this expenditure of 
£1,500,000. The view of the House in 
1881—a view affirmed by a large majo- 
rity—ought not to be forgotten. It was 
that the political results of the occupa- 
tion of Candahar and of the consequent 
breaking up of Afghanistan would be far 
too serious to be lightly faced, and would 
outweigh any advantages that might 
accrue from such a course of action. In 
connection with the subject of the 
Indian liquor traffic, he. wished to lay 
before the House some facts relating 
to the attempts to introduce the use of 
liquors into Upper Burmah. Under the 
Native Monarchs the use both of opium 
and of ardent spirits was prohibited in 
accordance with the precepts of Bud- 
dhism, and nothing was more rare 
than to see a drunken person in the 
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street. The few Chinese who were 
under Native jurisdiction were allowed 
to smoke opium and consume liquor, but 
the prohibition was enforced in the case 
of the Burmese themselves, and practi- 
cally there was no consumption of liquor 
before we annexed the country. After 
the annexation in 1886 it was found 
that money was wanted, and the idea 
occurred to British officials of intro- 
ducing the system of licensing the sale 
of spirits and granting a monopoly of 
opium. The officers in charge of dis- 
tricts in Upper Burmah were consulted 
by the Government, and they returned 
answers adverse to the ee ak 
advised that it would be better to leave 
things as they were. He had been 
assured on high authority that, the Na- 
tive view was also opposed to the plan. 
This took place early last year, and as 
far back as April last, in spite of the 
advice given by the officers, a certain 
number of licences were issued for the 
sale of spirits and opium. He questioned 
the India Office in July last, and was 

romised information, but none had 
on so far given. Returns on the 
subject were ordered by the House 
last August. Recently he (Mr. Bryce) 
addressed some questions relating to this 
matter to the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst), who, however, did not appear to 
have received any additional informa- 
tion. The House had reason to complain 
of this inordinate delay, which, however, 
he did not believe to be owing to the 
Office at home, but to some functionaries 
in India, who seemed to desire to keep 
the House of Commons in the dark in 
regard to this subject. It was said that 
these licences were to be granted in order 
to regulate the traffic, but it did not ap- 
pear to him that the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for India had met the 
case of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Barrow (Mr. Caine). If the licences 
tended to diminish the consumption, 
how was it that the consumption steadily 
increased? It appeared to him that in 
Upper Burmah, at any rate, it was the 
pressure of the cost of administration 
and the desire to relieve the Central 
Government of India which led to the 
expedient of granting licences being 
resorted to. 


Office had been frank and candid in 
saying that revenue was no part of the 


Mr. Bryce 
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object in the granting these licences, 
But what, then, was the motive? Why, 
in Upper Burmah, did the British 
officers in charge of districts, as well as 
the Native Burmese, object if the ten- 
dency was to dimiaish consumption? It 
must have been because they feared that 
the introduction of the Indian licence 
system would have the effect of stimu- 
lating the use of opium and spirits. The 
House used to hear a great deal before 
we annexed Burmah about the mas- 
sacres by King Thebaw and the ae 
and oppression that went on under the 
Native Kings of Burmah; but the harm 
done by a King of Burmah during the 
whole of his reign would not be as great 
as the demoralization of the people, 
which seemed likely to be introduced by 
this licence system. This was not a case 
in which there was any danger of illicit 
manufacture or sale to apprehend from 
refusing the licences, because—as he had 
said—before the annexation there was 
little or no consumption amongst the 
Natives of spirits or opium. Therefore 
this country was open to the reproach of 
introducing vices which were scarcely 
known before. Heo trusted the matter 
would have the serious attention of the 
Government, and that hon. Members 
recognizing the heavy responsibility 
that lay upon England in regard to 
these comparatively weak Indo-Chinese 
races, would do their utmost to prevent 
the traffic both in opium and in spirits 
from taking root in our newly-conquered 
territories. 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fereusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
said, he thought that it would not be 
necessary for him to do more than 
answer one or two of the questions which 
had been raised in the course of the 
discussion since the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for India (Sir 
John Gorst) spoke, because he considered 
that the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Slagg) had been pretty 
effectually disposed of by spedkers who 
had preceded him. In his (Sir James 
Fergusson’s) opinion the Motion in itself 
was one of the strangest which had ever 
been put on the Motion Paper of the 
House. It contained irreconcilable 
matters and’an absolute fallacy. He had 
observed that the hon. Member had 
given Notice of a Motion of a simple 
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character—namely, to call attention to 
the frontier policy of the Government, 
and to move a Resolution with regard 
to the existing financial difficulties. 
That morning, however, the matter of 
intoxicating liquors had been intro- 
duced, and this was absolutely fatal to 
the logical character of the Motion, 
since this excise was of a local character 
and devoted to local objects, and so could 
not have anything to do with the frontier 
policy of the Government. But matters 
had emerged from the somewhat common 

lace level at which they had been left 

y the hon. Gentleman the Mover of this 
Motion. The Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber had elicited some interesting speeches 
from great Indian authorities, and he 
ventured also to hope that the effect of 
these speeches would be to remove from 
the mind of the hon. Member some 
deeply-rooted prejudices which he had 
expressed, not for the first time. The 
hon. Member seemed to think that the 
Government of India did not exist or 
labour for the benefit of the Natives of 
India, that their policy was founded on 
prejudice and carried on in a spirit con- 
trary to the true interests of the Natives. 

Mr. SLAGG said, he never said any- 
thing of the kind. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
such was the p rt of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech. ith regard to the 
frontier policy of the Government, the 
hon. Member wholly disapproved it. 
The hon. Member was under,this mis- 
fortune, that he believed that the Go- 
vernment had carried their railway into 
Afghanistan, and that they were at this 
moment occupying that country. That 
belief had been shown by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State for 
India to be absolutely unfounded. We 
were well within our own frontier; and 
in answer to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Clitheroe Division 
of Lancaster (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth), who had put the question, he 
would say that there was no question of 
having any intention to cross the British 
frontier. They had established com- 
munications which made that frontier a 
strong one, but without any intention of 
passing beyond that frontier. He con- 
tended that there was not the slightest 
ground for the idea that in strengthening 
the frontier of India we were either hold- 
lug out a defiance to any other Power 
or manifesting any distrust of the ia- 
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tentions of any other Power. They did 
not e any distrust of the honesty 
or faith of their neighbours by 
putting their frontier in a proper state 
of defence. They did not express distrust 
of their neighbours in France because 
they maintained forts at Dover. No 
country would be wise if it did not 
maintain its frontiers in such a state of 
defence that at all times it would be 
prepared for any emergency which 
might occur. It was absolutely con- 
trary to the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of 
India to say that the construction of a 
well-defined scientific frontier was any 
defiance to, or expressed any mistrust 
of, any other nation in the world. But 
in the last few years, when it had been 
necessary to strengthen the defences of 
India, the public credit had been greatly 
improved thereby and very gratifying 
results had followed. Some of the great 
feudatories of the Empire had made 
expressions of loyalty and offers of sup- 
port of which he thought this country 
was very sensible, and which went far 
to prove that our government of India 
had not been distasteful to the Natives 
of India. The admirable speeches of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Evesham Division of Worcester (Sir 
Richard Temple), himself a great Indian 
statesman, and of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Birkenhead (Sir Edward 
Hamley), a great scientific soldier, had 
placed this question upon a just footing, 
and shown that the Government of India 
was not narrow or short-sighted, but far- 
reaching and statesmanlike. He (Sir 
James Fergusson) did not think anything 
had been said to give any support to the 
purport of the Motion which had been 
moved, to the effect that that House 
mistrusted the frontier policy of the 
Government of India. It was true that 
there had beenan increase of expenditure 
on account of these precautions. It was 
a pity they had not been taken sooner, 
because, to his personal knowledge, the 
burdens on the resources of India had 
been largely caused by the want of rail- 
ways which were now completed. In 
1885, when certain precautionary mea- 
sures had been necessary, immense ex- 
penses had been incurred for the trans- 
port of troops which would have been 
avoided if railways had existed then which 
existed now. The construction of these 
railways had enormously strengthened 
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the resources of India. He would have 
been glad to have avoided the bathos of 
reverting to the Excise question ; but he 
was compelled to notice the remarks of 
the hon. Member for South Aberdeen 
(Mr. Bryce), who had somewhat unjustly 
referred to the measures of the Govern- 
ment of India with ect to Burmah. 
The hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for India had not been able to 
inform the House fully as to the licences 
to be given in Burmah, and he might 
add that the Government of India had 
iven stringent orders that no opium 
| seer were to be given in Burmah, 
except in parts where there was a Chinese 
population. There was a distinct differ- 
ence between the encouragement and 
the regulation of the sale of liquor. It 
was only a question whether the sale of 
opium and liquor should be under regu- 
lation ornot. Therefore, giving licences 
to places where there were no Burmans 
was not, as had been represented, en- 
couraging the Burmans to practices 
from which they were happily free. 
The hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. 
Samuel Smith) had —_—< from a pam- 
phlet on India which he had endorsed 
in a preface, and in which the writer 
uoted an official despatch purporting to 
pore from the Secretary of State to the 
Government of India, in which it was 
questioned whether the temperance 
movement should be permitted to spread. 
The Papers before Parliament showed 
that the expressions attributed to the 
Secretary of State were from a despatch 
of the Acting Commissioner of Customs 
to the Chief Secretary, and it was not 
stated that this was a temperance move- 
ment, but a strike against the high rate 
of licences on liquor and spirits imposed 
by the Government of Bombay. Those 
interested in the profits from the sale 
of spirits at a cheaper rate, dislikin 
the high rate of duty, had intimida 
eam into refusing to use spirits. 
on. Members who spent a month in 
India should be cautious in taking up 
ideas and believing stories against Eng- 
lishmen who were administering the 
affairs of the country under very great 
difficulties, and, he believed, with a 
high sense of daty and every desire to 
ameliorate the condition of the people. 
To his personal knowledge they had 
accomplished with very scanty means a 
great deal in the cause of theamelioration 
of the condition of the people of India, 
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and he would ask the House to reject 
decisively the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh 8.) said, 
that before the Motion wentto a Division, 
he should like to explain the way in 
which he regarded it. Two days ago, 
two distinct Motions were before the 
House—one by the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Slagg), raising the whole 
question of the frontier policy of India, 
and the other by the hon. Member for 
Barrow (Mr. Caine) calling the attention 
of the House to what had happened in 
connection with the liquor ce. He 
(Mr. Childers) would have supported 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Bar- 
row ; but now the two Motions on en- 
tirely different questions had been 
merged into one, and the way in which 
frontier policy and the liquor traffic were 
now mixed up placed him in a some- 
what difficult position. He could not 
vote for a Motion in which they were 
asked to condemn, as unwise, our fron- 
tier policy. As one who was responsible 
for our Indian policy two or three years 
ago, it was impossible for him to con- 
demn the frontier policy, as settled then 
and but slightty modified since, as un- 
wise. The declaration which had just 
been made by the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, that the rail- 
way, although carried through the 
Khojak Tunnel, would not pass beyond 
the Indian frontier, took away any doubt 
he might have had as to these recent 
modifications, and he therefore must 
abstain from supporting his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Slagg). 

Str ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) rose to address the House, 
when— 

Mr. OAINE rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, ‘That the Question 
be now put.” 


Question, ‘‘ That the Question be now 
put,” put accordingly, and agreed to. 


Question put. 


‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 
unwise Frontier Policy of the Government of 
India is producing grave financial difficulties in 
that country, leading not only to increased 
burdens of taxation, but to the extension of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors for Revenue pur- 
poses, with serious results to the moral and 
material welfare of the people.’’—(Ar. Slagg.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 72 ; Noes 
122: Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 37.) 
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PAUPER LUNATICS’ ASYLUMS (IRE- 
LAND) OFFICERS SUPERANNUA- 
TION BILL.—[Brx 136.] 

(Mr. Johnston, Mr. Chance.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—( Dr. Johnston.) 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I object. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I 
appeal to the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford to use his influence 
with the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I would ask my hon. Friend not to per- 
sist in his opposition to this Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I object, Sir. 

Committee deferred till Thursday. 


FISHERY AOTS AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Bu 32.) 


(Colonel Nolan, Mr. £. Harrington, Mr. P. 
M‘ Donald, Mr. Foley.) 


COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Coroner NOLAN (Galway, N.), in 
moving that the House go into Com- 
mittee, said, he accepted the Amendment 
which the Government had put upon the 
Paper. 

Motion made and Question prepenad 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’—( Colonel Nolan.) 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I 
object, Sir. 

Committee deferred till To-morrow, 





ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to examine into the Army Estimates, 
and to report their observations thereon to the 
House.—(Mr Secretary Stanhope.) 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to examine into the Navy Estimates, 
and to report their observations thereon to the 
House.—(Lord George Hamilton.) 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pees on examine into the Estimates for the 

venue De eats, and to report their 
obeervations to the House.—( Mr. Jackson.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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MINUTES.] — Setecr Commirres — First 
Report—Public Accounts [No. 87]. 
Private Bru (dy Order) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—— 9 
OATHS BILL,—[Bu1 7.] 

(Mr Bradlaugh, Sir John Simon, Mr. Kelly, Mr. 
Courtney Kenny, Mr. Burt, Mr. Coleridge, 
Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Richard, Colonel Eyre, 
Mr. Jesse Collings.) 

SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mrz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton), 
in rising tomove that the Bill be nowread 
a second time, said, that it consisted 
only of two clauses, expressed in almost 
the same language as that which was 
used in the Affirmation Act for Quakers. 
The only difference was that it had been 
suggested to him that he should make 
it differ from the Affirmation Act, which 
applied to the Society of Friends, by 
introducing words to provide that the 
initiative should be taken by the person 
who desired to have an opportunity of 
affirming. To meet that suggestion, 
which did not appear to him to be un- 
reasonable, he introduced the words, 
in the first line in the clause—‘‘ Upon 
objecting to being sworn.”’ He wished 
now to point out, as briefly as he could, 
the class of persons whom the Bill 
touched, and the class of grievances it 
was intended to remedy. In the first 
place, as the law now stood, in reference 
to jurors, jurors who were without reli- 
gious belief, or who, having religious 
belief, did not believe in future rewards 
and punishments, when summoned as 
jurors, could neither take the oath nor 
affirm. There was no provision to allow 
PP isniypns under those circumstances, to 

, except the provision which related 
to jurors who religious belief, and 
that was clearly marked. He did not 
know that it would be necessary to make 
any long statement on that point. The 
law was clearly put by Lord Bramwell, 
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in 1881, when he said that the class of 
rsons mentioned in Section 4 of the 
Act of 1869—namely, that persons whoat 
that time would be incompetent, but for 
thet Act, to give evidence owing to want 
of religious belief—that such persons 
should not be permitted to serve on 
juries on condition of merely making a 
solemn declaration or affirmation, in- 
stead of taking the oath. That view 
was concurred in by the Lords Justices 
of Appeal. Suppose a juror without 
religious belief to have been sworn by 
mistake, or because the matter had not 
been brought to the knowledge of the 
Court; suppose a juror to have affirmed 
under what might be called the Religious 
Belief Olause, then it was quite clear 
that in a criminal trial error might be 
brought after eonviction and* sentence, 
and a murderer might escape punish- 
ment. The law upon that point was 
very clear, and he did not wish to labour 
the matter. In 1838 Lord Denman, 
moving, in the House of Lords, a Bill 
for the substitution of Affirmations for 
Oaths, drew attention to a defect which 
was remedied soon after, in which Dr. 
Cooke, a Presbyterian clergyman in 
Ireland, had insisted on being sworn 
according to the manner in which the 
Presbyterians thought the oath binding 
on them; but he had not been sworn in 
the usual method required bylaw. The 
point was raised after conviction and 
after sentence, and the objection was sus- 
tained. The consequence was that the 
prisoner who was convicted in that case 
escaped the sentence which had been 
passed upon him. During the last three 
years there had been a large number of 
urors who, being without religious be- 
lief or, at any rate, claiming to be with- 
out religious belief, had been ordered to 
stand aside. They were persons sum- 
moned to serve and sit as jurymen, and 
when they bond fide brought the matter 
under the notice of the Court, or made a 
claim to be exempt on the ground of 
having no religious belief, they were 
able to eseape the performance of their 
duty. In either case, it was equally bad 
for the rest of the public that these 
men were not allowed to act as jurymen. 
They could not affirm, and they could not 
taketheoath. It had been held beyond 
the possibility of question by the High 
Court of Justice sitting at Bar, by their 
Judges, and affirmed on appeal, that if 
a person without religious belief did, what 
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he could not call ‘‘take the oath,” but, 
adopting the words used by the Judges, 
if he went through the form of taking 
the oath, however regularly it might 
be administered to those who went 
through the form, it would not be 
the taking of the oath, because the per- 
son to whom it was administered was 
incapable of taking it. It was to avoid 
the possible consequence of that state 
of things that he would appeal even to 
those who took a somewhat hostile view 
of the Bill, whether legislation on this 
question would not be wise, so as to 
avoid the serious effect of error being 
alleged after the conclusion of a trial ? 
There was, however, another view of it 
which appeared to him to be even more 
painful. A grave doubt often arose, 
especially in Coroners’ Courts, where a 
deputy Coroner was sitting, as to whether 
persons summoned as jurymen were en- 
titled to affirm or not, and occasionally 
squabbles occurred on matters of re- 
ligious opinion. He thought he was 
within the mark in saying that he had 
noted within the last two or three years 
some 20 or 30 such cases, and he had 
brought some of them before the House 
in the form of questions to the hon. and 
learned Attorney General. Sometimes 
the deputy Coroner decided in one way, 
and sometimes in another, and great 
suffering was thus often entailed on the 
relatives of the deceased who were await- 
ing the inquest. He would suggest to 
the House that this was a reason, if 
other things were reasonable, why there 
should be a disposition to make the law 
clear on the point. In regard to jurors, 
he would put the matter in this way: 
Jurors without religious belief, or jurors 
having religious belief of some kind, 
who yet did not believe in future re- 
wards and punishment, were by law in- 
capable of taking the oath, and were 
not by law permitted to affirm. Leaving 
that class, he came next to cases con- 
nected with the Oath of Allegiance. In 
that case, there was no provision made 
by the law for affirming at-all, except 
for Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists. 
A Christian, in the fullest sense of the 
word, who conscientiously objected to 
take the oath on the ground he had 
heard many Christians put forward, 
that oath taking was unlawful by the 
terms of their own creed--such persons 
were not entitled to affirm their allegi- 
ance. There was no provision for a case 
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of that kind in our law at all, and yet 
the Oath was taken not only by Members 
of Parliament and Justices of the Peace, 
but by the barristers, solicitors, 4 variety 
of constables, officers, and the rank and 
file in the Army, and both warrant and 
petty officers in the Navy. He would 
point out a very serious difficulty which 
had arisen in connection with Justices 
of the Peace. There was a decision of 
the Court of Appeal, confirming that of 
the Court of Three Judges, and, for the 
purposes of debate that day, that deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeal must be 
assumed tobe good law. It was a decision 
of Judges of the very highest eminence, 
and was used by the present Lord Chief 
Justice of England and two other 
Judges sitting at Bar. The decision, 
with the arguments, had been re- 
ported, and might be found in the 
Library of the House, and its effect was 
that a Justice of the Peace who was 
without religious belief could not have 
the oath administered to him, and conse- 
quently his acts were open to challenge in 
a variety of ways; ways with which he 
need not trouble the House at length. If 
that decision were good, any soldier who 
fell within that category could not be 
properly attested, the administration of 
the oath being legally required. He need 
hardly enlarge on the serious incon- 
venience which would follow a decision 
of that effect. He had no wish to deal 
with the matter simply from the point 
of view of the Oath of Allegiance as 
taken at the Table of the House. He 
was happy to say that he was able to 
move the second reading of the Bill as no 
longer a Party measure. It had upon its 
back the endorsement of Members sitting 
on both sides of the House. It was within 
his own knowledge that a very large 
number of Members on the opposite 
Benches considered this measure a fair 
and proper solution of an extremely diffi- 
cult problem, and he trusted that it 
might be dealt with and settled now 
without a particle of bitterness, or even 
of recollection. There had necessarily 
been present to his mind the considera- 
tion of objections which Members might 
fairly feel in dealing with such a 
measure as this. In the first instance, 
he would point out that the whole ten- 
dency of the legislation of this country 
for the last six years had been to 
diminish oaths as much as possible, and 
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to abolish a great many oaths that were 
once considered necessary, substituting 
for them, in cases of testimony, affirma- 
tions which could carry with them all 
the legal consequences which attached to 
the oath, so that a false statement made 
under affirmation should bear with it the 
same penalty as a false statement de- 
scribed as “perjury.” He had, how- 
ever, seen that several hon. Members 
had written to their constituents with 
reference to this measure, saying that 
they had no objection to it as far as it 
applied to the Oath of Allegiance, but 
that they did object to it as far as it 
applied to witnesses. He would, how- 
ever, point out to those hon. Members 
that the law already gave witnesses who 
were without religious belief the right 
to affirm, so that they were raising a 
difficulty which did not occur. It might 
be said that, ‘‘if so, why do you not 
exempt witnesses from the operation of 
your Bill?” He would answer that 
question at once. It was because, un- 
fortunately, the wording of the Evidence 
Amendment Act of 1869 and the Evi- 
dence Further Amendment Act, 1870, was 
so peculiar that it had given rise to a 
variety of practices. The words were 
these — 

“If any person called on to give evidence in 
any Court of Justice, whether in civil or criminal 
proceedings, should object to take the oath, or 


should be objected to as incompetent to take that 
oath.” 


Now, the only persons who could be ob- 
jected to as incompetent to take the oath 
were those who came now with all their 
incompetency swept away, except a wife 
in a criminal proceeding. The only 
person who could be objected to as in- 
competent to take the oath was a person 
without religious belief, or a person 
who, having religious belief, did not 
believe in a state of future rewards and 
punishment. Such persons should, if 
the presiding Judge were satisfied that 
the taking of the oath would not be 
binding on his conscience, make a 
promise and declaration which now, un- 
fortunately, had given rise to much diffi- 
culty. In 1875 a case was brought before 
the old Court of Queen’s Bench, the late 
Lord Ohief Justice presiding. It was a 
case in which Mr. Woolrych, the police 
magistrate, had refused to receive the 
evidence of a man named Lennard, who 
had said, ‘“‘I am an Atheist.” The 
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Court of Queen’s Bench made the rule 
absolute for a mandamus, requiring Mr. 
Woolrych to take the evidence, on the 
ground that he ought to have been 
satisfied that an oath would have had no 
binding effect upon Lennard’s evidence. 
Unfortunately, the case was not 
reported. It was, however, traceable 
by lawyers; there was a_ record 
of it in the Rule Office, but no 
official report of the case. The conse- 
quence had been that, especially in pro- 
ceedings before the magistrates, and in 
the Inferior Courts, a curious looseness 
had been observed in the construction 
of the words—‘‘ The Judge shall be satis- 
fied that an oath has no binding effect 
upon his conscience.” In view of that 
fact, he had received a letter only that 
day from a gentleman describing his 
experience, and putting it so clearly, and 
in language so much better than the 
language he could use, that he would 
take the liberty of reading it. The 
writer says— 

** A witness in a Court of Law objects to take 
the oath, and says that he is without belief in a 
future state of rewards and punishments, but 
confesses to a belief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, and declares that the taking of the oath 
would have a binding effect on his conscience. In 
such a case, if I rightly understand the law, as it 
at present stands, the witness would be utterly 
incompetent, and his testimony, therefore, wholly 
inadmissible. For not possessing the required 
dolief as to a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments (Reg. v. Taylor, Peake 11; Maden ». 
Catanach, 31 L. J, Ex. 118), he would be un- 
qualified to take oath, even if he changed his 
mind and waived his objection to taking it ; and 
the opportunity of affirming would be denied to 
him, because, as it seems, to the right to affirm 
there is attached a condition precedent that the 
Judge must be satisfied that the taking of the 
oath would have no binding effect, &e.—a condi- 
tion which, in the present case, clearly remains 
unsatisfied.” 


He was present at a trial in which the 
present Lord Chief Justice asked the 
witness if his evidence would be bind- 
ing on his conscience, and the witness 
said if he took the oath it would be 
binding on his conscience, because he 
would take no pledge and take no oath 
by which he did not intend to be bound. 
The Lord Chief Justice, with his usual 
kindness, took a great deal of trouble 
to explain the matter to the witness, He 
did not ask him if the truth would be 
binding on him, but whether the oath, 
in the sense of an appeal to some Being 
who would act in some fashion hostilely 
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or otherwise in consequence of untrath- 
fulness, had any binding effect upon 
the witness. A short discussion took 
place, in which an explanation was 
given on the part of the witness, and an 
noe igrew on the part of the Bench, 
which occupied some seven or eight 
minutes before it could be ascertained 
whether the oath would have a binding 
effect upon the witness’s conscience. In 
minor proceedings, such as those in the 
Coroners’ Courts and before the magis- 
trate, cases of this kind constantly oc- 
curred, and they had arisen because the 
wording of the Evidence Amendment 
Acts did leave room for much miscon- 
struction in practice and misinterpreta- 
tion. It was known to all who watched 
the progress of the Acts of 1869 and 
1870 when they were before the House 
of Commons, as he had done very 
closely, the present Mr. Justice Denman, 
then a Member of the House, having 
been kind enough to allow him to wait 
on him ir reference to both Bills. Every- 
one who had watched the progress of 
those measures would be aware that 
when they left the House they were 
without any of the words in them which 
had caused all the difficulty. Those 
words were simply supplemented in the 
House of Lords, probably to meet some 
objection which had occurred to the 
mind of some noble Lord at that 
moment. It had, however, the effect of 
importing into the matter an element of 
extreme difficulty. In England, Ireland, 
and Wales all witnesses, whether they 
had religious belief or none, should 
affirm. In Scotland that was not the 
case, so that this Bill would also relieve 
witnesses in Scotland as the Acts of 
1869 and 1870 did relieve witnesses in 
England, Ireland, and Wales. To 
illustrate the necessity for the Bill he 
would instance a case which came 
before the Court of Aberdeen last week, 
and was reported in the Aberdeen 
journals. The evidence of a man was 
objected to on the ground that he was 
an Atheist. The man claimed to affirm, 
but the Sheriff said—‘‘I have no au- 
thority to take this man’s affirmation.” 
The Act which gave the right of affir- 
mation in Scotland only gave it those 
who had religious belief, and to those 
who took the oath in accordance with 
their religious belief. He did not know 
whether the Sheriff was aware that this 
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Bill was about to be brought forward, 
but the learned gentleman used these 
words— 

* Supposing this man were the only witness in 


a murder case, the murderer must escape, be- 
cause of a technical objection to the evidence.” 


He submitted to the House that there 
had been a disposition on the part of 
Parliament during the last 60 years—a 
disposition which had been enlarged by 
the Evidence Amendment Acts in cri- 
minal cases, which was intended to ex- 
haust every possible way of getting at 
the truth in all cases by getting rid of 
every incompetency to give evidence. 
There was an Amendment upon the 
Paper which asked the House not to 
consider the Bill, but to refer the griev- 
ance to a Royal Commission. He would 
suggest to the hon. Member for the Os- 
westry Division of Shropshire (Mr. 8. 
Leighton), in whose name the Amend- 
ment stood, that he could hardly Lave 
paid any attention to what had already 
happened in connection with oaths. A 
Royal Commission was appointed in 
1867, and issued no fewer than five Re- 
ports altogether, one being signed by 
five, some by three, some by two, and 
one by only one Member. The Report 
from which he now quoted was signed 
by Lord Lyveden, Mr. E. P. Bouverie, 
Mr. Lowe (now Lord Sherbrooke), Sir 
William Stirling Maxwell, and Mr. H. 
H. Milman. He would trouble the 
House with only one or two passages 
from that Report. It said— 

* Oaths of Allegiance have seldom, if ever, been 
found to be of any practical benefit to the per- 
sons or the institutions whose safety and stability 
it has been sought to maintain by imposing them. 
In peaceful and prosperous times they are not 
needed ; in times of difficulty and danger they are 
not observed.” 


The Commission gave an instance which 
he might mention to the House. They 
said— 


“As an example of an oath which appears to 
us open to nearly every possible objection, we 
may cite the Oath of Allegiance imposed by the 
Mutiny Act on recruits for the Army, which the 
Commission in its Report recommends to be 
maintained. This oath is a part of the ceremony 
of attestation which is necessary to complete the 
enlistment. It may be taken before any Justice 
of the Peace not being an officer in the Army, and 
in London it is commonly taken before the ma- 
gistrate at the Westminster Police Court. There, 
at certain fixed hours, before and after the other 
business, recruits are attested and the oath is 
administered to them in a body by the Usher of the 
Court, the recruiting sergeant and his batch of 
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recruits being surrounded by any persons who 
happen to be present, and who are not required 
to suspend any conversation in which they may 
be engaged. It would be idle to describe this 
ceremony as either solemn or impressive, nor 
does it appear certain that it is even intelligible 
to the lads who are thus bidden to invoke the 
Almighty.” 

He would pass by the historical portion 
of the Reports of the Commission, be- 
cause it did not affect what he desired 
to put to the House. There was, how- 
ever, an objection which he felt it his 
duty to consider, and which had been 
urged by a right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
J. G. Hubbard), who was a Member of 
the House last Session, but was now a 
Member of the House of Lords. That 
right hon. Gentleman said the feeling of 
the House was strongly in favour of the 
second reading of the Bill. Although 
he cpposed it, with the generosity of a 
frank opponent he made an appeal to 
the House to pass that stage. The 
main objection the right hon. Gentle- 
man took was that the Bill was so 
sweeping that it included the Corona- 
tion Oath and the Episcopal Enthrone- 
ment Oath. He (Mr. Bradlaugh) frankly 
said that he had considered it imperti- 
nent to make any exception; but, if the 
Bill went into Committee, he would not 
object to such exceptions being made, if 
the House thought it right to make 
them. Last Session gave him great en- 
couragement. ‘There were two Divi- 
sions taken nominally on the question of 
adjournment, but reaily on his declara- 
tion that the Members voting would be 
considered to be voting for or against 
the Bill. In the first Division there 
was a majority of 91 in its favour, 
and in the second a majority of 104. 
He hoped he had not been tiresome 
to the House in what he had put 
forward as reasons for the Bill. He 
had no desire to avoid any part of the 
question. He had been almost silent in 
reference to the past, because he thought 
the House would consider it better on 
his part, now it was no longer a question 
in regard to which Party bitterness 
arose, but one in connection with which 
Members on both sides of the House 
were trying to find a solution of a serious 
difficulty, that he should no longer refer 
to mere matters of personal relief to 
himself. He should certainly be glad 
if the House would permit him to do 
that by law which he would have done 
by inclination eight years ago. He was, 
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however, pleading for a large number of 
cases in whicli serious evils might arise. 
He was | pipers in favour of the recog- 
nition of a principle which the late Mr. 
Justice Mellor had clearly and distinctly 
put in his marvellously able pamphlet. 
Speaking of the legislation of 1869 and 
1870 on this question, the learned Judge 
said— 

“The Legislature has enabled even Atheists to 
depose without any obligation of taking an oath, 
but at the same time making them liable to 
punishment for false testimony, as if they had 
committed perjury. Profoundly convineed by a 
long judicial experience of the general worthless- 
ness of oaths, especially in cases in which their 
falsity cannot be tested by cross-exaniination, or 
be criminally punished, I have become an advo- 
eate for the abolition of oaths as the test of 
truth; but I would retain the punishment for 
false delarations wherever at present the law 
prescribes a penalty for a false oath.” 


He knew that his argument, if it was 
worth anything, went to the question of 
abolishing oaths altogether ; but he was 
not prepared to ask the House to do that, 
because he knew there were many men 
—very conscientious men—who thought 
they ought to be permitted to swear 
their allegiance, and who desired to 
make the appeal they now made before 
good evidence. He did not propose to 
interfere with their tender consciences 
in any way. He only asked an option 
for all who were either disabled by law 
at present, or who desired to be relieved 
from a position which often became in- 
tolerable. He thanked the House for 
its attention, and begged to move the 
second reading of the Bill. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry), in rising to move the 
following Amendment :— 

** That, having regard to the fact that the Bill 
for the Amendment of the Law as to Oaths re- 
Jates not only to the Parliamentary Oath, but 
involves grave questions of Constitutional usage 
affecting every class of persons within these 
Realms, this House declines to make any altera- 
tion in the present Law until the whole subject 
has been investigated by a Royal Commission,” 
said, he thought it a matter for satis- 
faction that the House could approach 
the consideration of the question free 
from those local and personal prejudices 
which, on other occasions, had animated 
their debates. It was also a matter of 
congratulation that they could deal with 
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it free even from Party traditions; and 
he could assure the House that in 
noquarter would the question be debated 
in a fairer, more tolerant, or more liberal 
spirit than in the quarter of the House 
from which he rose. He should discuss 
it from a somewhat wider standpoint 
than the hon. Member—for it was a 
question not of forms, but of morals and 
religion. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had shown 
how much of pure technicality was in- 
volved in the issue. But he had not 
pointed out its comprehensive and far- 
reaching character. It appeared to him 
(Mr. Leighton) that such a question 
ought, above all others, to be in the 
hands, not of a private Member, but of 
the Government. He doubted whether 
a question of this sort could be brought 
to fruition in the hands of a private 
Member. They all knew the dangers 
which accompanied amateur legislation. 
They all desired to remove grievances ; 
but they also desired to respect scruples 
of conscience. The present system was 
not a vestige of ancient legislation ; it 
was constructed upon modern lines of 
thought, and was the work of recent Acts 
of Parliament. The Coronation Oath 
was not more than 200 years old, the 
Oath of Allegiance had been changed 
three times during the last 200 years, 
and had not been improved. Its original 
words were— 

*T will be true and faithful to the King and 
his heirs, and truth and faith will bear to him of 
life and limb and terrene honour, and will not 
know or hear of any ill or damage intended him 
without defending him therefrom.” 

These noble words, converted by 1 Geo. 
I. inte— 

“I do sincerely promise and swear that I will 
be faithful and bear true allegiance to Ilis 
Majesty.” 

And again, in 1868, into the unmeaning 
formula— 

“IT do swear | will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, heirs, 
and successors according to the law.’’ 

The whole history of legislation in refer- 
ence to oaths and affirmations had been 
one of continuous change. But every 
compromise and every re-adjustment had 
been founded either on religious motives 
or to secure the ends of justice, It was 
only on the grounds of religion that 
jurors had been released from the oath. 
The principle had always been to pre- 
serve the sanctity of the oath wherever 
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it was ible. Wherever the oath had 
no binding effect on the conscience, then, 
in the case of a witness, the Judge might 
dispense with the oath, but not so in the 
ease of ajuror. The oath could only be 
dispensed with in the case of the juror 
on his declaration that he held a “ reli- 
gious” objection to the oath. In 
Courts of Justice the discretion whether 
a witness or juror was to swear or affirm 
was in the hands of the Judge, and never 
of the witness or juror himself. The 
Judge might accept evidence of a witness 
if he were satisfied that the taking of an 
oath would have no binding effect on 
his conscience. In that case only the 
witness had a right to affirm. The op- 
tion and discretion was in the Judge. 
But the Bill reversed all this, and placed 
the option in the juror or witness. A 
Royal Commission sat on this question 
20 years ago. The Reference to that 
Commission was of a very limited cha- 
racter. To that Commission was not 
referred the whole question of Oaths 
and Affirmations’; clerical, judicial, and 
Parliamentary Oaths were withdrawn 
from their consideration. What did 
that Commission report? They reported 
that the oaths, in the cases of jurymen, 
officials, soldiers, and sailors, should be 
retained. The Report of the Commis- 
sion was one great landmark in relation 
to this subject in modern times; and 
another landmark was the rejection, only 
three years ago, of a certain Bill called 
the ‘‘ Parliamentary Oaths Bill,” brought 
in by a Radical Government in a Radical 
Parliament. Some 3,000 Petitions were 
presented against that Bill, and only 
700 in its favour. How many Petitions 
had been presented in favour of the 
present far more sweeping Bill? He 
did not think there had been a single 
one. He was, therefore, justified in say- 
ing that the whole tendency of modern 
thought, as far they had any Parlia- 
mentary record, was opposed to the pro- 
position of the hon. Member. The record 
of the Royal Commission was against one 
_ of the Bill—the rejection of the 

ill three years ago against the other 
part. He hoped the House would ap- 
preciate the comprehensive nature of this 
measure—the Bill virtually abolished all 
oaths. Christians did not consider that 
oaths ought to be taken unless it was 
obligatory by law that it should be taken. 
Unnecessary oaths were unlawful, and he 
wished-to have that position very clearly 
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understood. By the 39th Article of 
the Church it was laid down that the 
‘Christian religion doth not ibit 
but that a man may swear when the 
magistrate requireth;"’ but if the Bill 
genres no magistrate would be- any 
onger able to require a man to 
take an oath. No oath would be 
obligatory ; every oath would be merely 
voluntary. What would be the prac- 
tical effect of the measure in Courts 
of Justice? Did the sanction of an 
oath give any guarantee that a witness 
would speak the truth? He was quite 
aware that many men would speak the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, in all places and at all times, 
without taking any oath at all; but 
he regretted to say that that was 
not universal When he looked 
upon the grave and reverend seigniors 
who sat upon the two Front Benches of 
that House and listened to the way in 
which they described the speeches of 
their opponents as full of suppressions 
of the truth, and of the suggestions 
false, he was inclined to say that truth 
was not to be found among political 
gentlemen. He saw some time ago in 
a newspaper that a Member of Parlia- 
ment had been charged with committing 
wilful and corrupt perjury in a Court of 
Justice, and the only reason why he 
was net punished for that offence was 
that the point upon which the false 
assertion was made was not pertinent to 
the issue. He thought it was said that 
the hon. Gentleman in question had 
availed himself of the privilege of affirm- 
ing, as one upon whose conscience an 
oath had no binding effect. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: The hon. Gen- 
tleman will excuse me if I remark that 
there has only been one such case, and 
that is mine, and it is only justice to say 
that I gave the noble Lord who made 
the charge of perjury against me an 
opportunity of substantiating the charge 
in a Court of Justice, but he avoided it. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
the hon. Member had put on the cap 
himself, for he (Mr. 8. Leighton) did 
not desire to import personalities—it 
mattered not to his argument if a ‘‘ lying 
spirit”? was abroad, with whom it had 
taken up his abode. [ Cries of ‘‘Oh!”] 
All he desired to point out was that the 
spirit of truth was not always to be found 
amongst political gentlemen in political 
controversies, nor yet among com- 
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mercial gentlemen. The Common Law 
had been obliged to introduce a maxim 
of caveat emptor in the matter of bar- 
gains and sales, and certainly every- 
one who had bought a horse would 
understand the meaning of that maxim. 
Mr. Justice Stephen the other day was 
reported to have made a statement from 
the Bench which illustrated the question 
whether ordinary men, unfettered by 
the obligation of an oath, were to be 
relied on to speak the truth. Mr. Justice 
Stephen was reported to have used these 
words— 

“The standard of public morality is so low 
with respect to Income Tax returns that an ad- 
mission of having made false returns should not 
invalidate a man’s claim to be believed on oath 
in relation to private affairs.”’ 

So, according to the learned Judge, any- 
one who solemnly affirmed all sorts of 
lies in his Income Tax returns, when he 
went into the witness-box and had his 
sense of conscience solemnly appealed 
to might be trusted on his oath. Those 
who frequented Courts of Justice knew 
the subterfuges to which witnesses who 
did not intend to speak the truth would 
resort in the endeavour to save them- 
selves from the subsequent pricking of 
their conscience. Some of them believed 
that the oath had no valid effect unless 
the sign of the cross was on the Book, 
or unless they had three hands on the 
Book, or if they kissed their thumbs, or 
if they had their gloves on. The Bill 
before the House was full of absurdities. 
It left two courses open to a witness ; he 
might either take the oath, or he might 
affirm, and under it he might one day 
take the oath and the next day affirm, 
just as he chose. The result would be 
that an immoral pagan, who cared 
nothing for the sanctity of an oath, would 
always swear, so that greater credit 
might be given to his evidence; while 
the superstitious Christian who wanted 
to lie would always affirm, in order 
that he might give false evidence with- 
out, as he might think, committing the 
crime of perjury. A great deal of per- 
jury there undoubtedly was in Courts of 
Justice, even under the sanction of an 
oath ; but far more would be committed 
if that sanction were taken away. But, 
after all, an oath was a religious test, and 
was always intended to be so, and the 
jury had to go through this religious 
test before they were allowed to return 
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a verdict in this Christian country, 
They had to declare their religion, 
either by taking the oath, or by declaring 
a ‘religious’ objection toit. Perhaps 
the time had come for the abolition of all 
tests. But this Bill did not propose to 
abolish all tests; it only abolished 
religious tests. It still kept in force 
secular tests. The Bill did not go far 
enough even from the yr sig, a of the 
hon. Member. If the time had arrived 
for the abolition of all tests, let Parlia- 
ment consider the question ; but do not 
let them abolish religious tests, and leave 
secular tests. The hon. Member had 
called attention to the Commission of 
1867 ; but, nevertheless, the hon. Mem- 
ber appeared to be ignorant as to what 
it was that Commission reported. He 
(Mr. 8S. Leighton) had already referred 
to the Report of the majority ; but the 
minority on that Commission, consisting 
of five distinguished men, which was 
worth recalling at the present moment, 
after considering that matter as a whole, 
and from a much wider standpoint than 
the hon. Member for Northampton, made 
this Report— 

* Oaths of Allegiance are seldom, if ever, of 
practical value. Political oaths are of doubttul 
utility ; declarations, as might have been ex- 
pected, are as nugatory as oaths. No declaration 
or promissory obligation ought to be imposed 
without penalties being attached for its non- 
observance, and which the Executive is willing 
to enforce.” 

That was the Minority Report of the 
Commission of 1867. With regard tothe 
Parliamentary Oath, what penalties were 
provided? He had never heard of an 
Executive imposing penalties for the 
violation of the oath. Then let them, if 
they desired to abolish tests, abolish them 
altogether, and abolish the scandalous 
spectacle of men of honour coming to 
that Table and solemnly affirming their 
allegiance to institutions which they 
deemed it their duty, the moment they 
entered the House, to do their utmost to 
upset. There were a number of incon- 
sistencies and absurdities in the Bill. 
Even the hon. Member himself declared 
the Bill required amendment, and was 
willing to except from its provisions the 
Coronation Oath or Clerical Oath. He 
confessed that the Bill, as it stood, could 
not be carried forward in its entirety. 
Under these circumstances, he thought a 
Royal Commission was the best tribnual 
to which to refer such a technical 
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and comprehensive question. The whole 

uestion of promissory oaths should be re- 

erred to such a Commission, as well as 
oaths in the witness box, and oaths in the 
jury box, and of Caths and Affirmations 
at the Table of the House. Without dis- 
paraging the judgment of the House, he 
thought the deliberate opinion of 120r15 
selected men would carry more weight 
with the country than the judgment of 600 
Gentlemen whom thechancesof a popular 
election had brought there to-day, and 
who might be dismissed to-morrow. 
They ought to ask such a Commission 
to inform the House how far in the 
witness- box the oath was a guarantee of 
truth ; how far it would be satisfactory 
to the country that jurors should be 
allowed to sit and decide on the liberties, 
the lives, and the property of the people 
of this country without a test of their 
religious principles. The proposal con- 
tained in his Amendment was in ac- 
cordance with historical precedent. It 
was the most dignified course to pursue, 
and he believed it would be fruitful of 
results. At all events, it was a com- 
promise, and in English politics they had 
always been fond of compromises. But, 
whatever the result of the debate that 
day might be, let the House honestly 
realize the magnitude of the resolution 
on the threshold of which they were 
standing. The House was not re-casting, 
as it had done over and over again, the 
form of the Oath on religious grounds. 
They were entering on a new departure. 
Up to this time they had recognized and 
established in the matter of Oaths the 
scruples of every religious denomination ; 
but they were now asked to recognize 
and establish the scruples of Atheists. 
They owed a duty in this country to 
Christians as well as to Atheists, and if 
they suddenly passed this Bill, as it stood, 
they would fail in their duty to them, and 
offend the consciences of many people. 
He begged to move the Amendment 
which stood in his name. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
said, he took no exception to the manner 
in which the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had moved the 
second reading of the Bill. The hon 
Gentleman certainly deserved the praise 
of all men for the courage and honesty 
with which he had fought his battle ; 
and if at the present day the cause of 
Christianity and, as he (Mr. de Lisle) 
believed, of truth, in its highest aspect, 
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was failing in the country, it was be- 
cause those who were Christians were 
rotten and broken down in their beliefs; 
whereas those who were the champions 
of unbelief had the courage and manli- 
ness to state what they apprehended. 
Nevertheless, openly professed unbe- 
lievers, the Christian religion taught, 
stood in the way of everlasting perdi- 
tion, although there was always hope 
for them according to the dictum of 
St. Augustine — “ Every impious man 
lives either to be converted or to exer- 
cise the good.” He was aware that 
the opinions he held were more or less 
despised at the present day by those who 
had adopted the revolutionary ideas of 
modern thought, and that therefore, in 
discussing questions of this kind, it was 
neither right nor prudent to dwell too 
much upon theological arguments. But 
even amongst religious men there was 
the very greatest difference of opinion 
as to whether it was wise to maintain 
the ancient forms of oaths. When the 
great Affirmation Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) was before the 
country, the religious world was almost 
unanimous in opposing the measure— 
witness some 3,000 Petitions against the 
Bill, and a joint protest of the whole 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy. There was, 
however, one great and noble voice 
which proclaimed an utterly opposite 
opinion. Ouardinal Newman said— 


“I cannot consider the Affirmation Bill in- 
volves a religious principle, for, as I have had 
occasion to observe in print more than 30 years 
ago, what the political and social world means 
by the word God is too often not the Christian 
God, the Jewish God, or the Mahomedan God, 
nor a personal God, but an unknown God... . 
Ilence it little concerns religion whether Mr. 
Bradlaugh swears by no God, or by an impersonal 
material, or an abstract or ideal something or 
other.” 


In the opinion of Cardinal Newman, 
nothing would have been lost to the 
cause of religion by the adoption of the 
Affirmation Bill. That opinion deserved 
great respect, and there were, no doubt, 
many men on both sides of the House 
who would vote for the present Bill in 
the sense of the words of Cardinal 
Newman. He (Mr. ‘de Lisle) differed 
from the argument expressed by his 
Eminence, because he could not conceive 
it possible for any man to repeat to 
himself the words “So help me God” 
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without attaching to that symbol a real 
meaning — namely, that God was a 
living God; that He had knowledge of 
what passed on this earth ; and that He 
would reward or punish according to 
the rectitude of purpose with which 
He was appealed to. Looking at 
the Bill on its merits, he objected 
to it for several reasons, but chiefly 
because it contained two or three false 
assertions. He had no doubt that they 
were not intended by the hon. Member; 
but, taking the words in their ordinary 
sense, he maintained that the measure 
contained several false statements which 
should be eradicated from it. In the 
first instance, he noticed the absence of 
a Preamble to the Bill. Why was this? 
All previous measures of the kind had 
been introduced to the notice of Parlia- 
ment with a Preamble; why, therefore, 
should the promoters of this Bill, which 
was introduced in order to relieve the 
consciences of various classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, object to put in a 
Preamble in order to express their reason 
for the measure? He suggested that the 
hon. Member should modify the Bill in 
this sense— 

“ Whereas it is expedient and reasonable that 
the simple affirmation of persons of the persuasion 
of the people called Atheists and of Agnostics 
should be allowed in all cases where an oath is or 
shall be required by law, Be it enacted, &e.” 


He (Mr. de Lisle) could conceive no ob- 
jection to that Preamble, and it would 
be an encouragement to him to vote for 
the Bill if a Preamble of this kind were 
introduced. If the measure was in- 
tended to relieve the consciences of per- 
sons called Atheists and Agnostics, so be 
it; but let the fact be stated in the Bill. 
He would read the measure, not as it 
stood, but as he thought it ought to 
read— 

“I, Every person upon objecting to being 
sworn shall be permitted to make simple affirma- 
tion, instead of taking an oath, in all places and 
for all purposes where an oath is or shall be re- 
quired by law, which affirmation shall be of the 
same legal force and effect as if he had taken the 
oath ; and if any person making such affirmation 
shall wilfully, falsely, and corruptly affirm any 
matter or thing which, if deposed on oath, would 
have amounted to wilful and corrupt perjury, he 
shall be liable to prosecution, indictment, sentence 
and punishment in all legal respects as if he had 
formerly committed wilful and corrupt perjury.” 


And in like manner, in Clause 2, he 
would substitute the word “simply” 
for the word “solemnly.” The reason 
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he wished to strike out ‘‘solema” and 
add “legal,” and put in ‘ formerly,” 
was to save a statement which seemed 
to him a misleading and false one, for 
it seemed to him very doubtful whether 
a “solemn affirmation” wasnotthe same 
as an oath. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that the 
words “‘ solemn affirmation” were words 
that had already been enacted in Parlia- 
ment—in the Acts of 1869 and 1870— 
in reference to persons without religious 
belief. 

Mr. DE LISLE said, that the fact 
that in two previous Acts bad laws had 
been enacted was no reason why he 
should agree to their re-enactment in 
further legislation. The Bill contained 
several statements of alleged facts which 
were not real facts, and which no power 
on earth could make facts. It declared 
that when any person made a “solemn” 
affirmation instead of taking an oath, 
his affirmation had the same force and 
effect as if he had taken the oath—and 
he was doubtful whether, on the hypo- 
thesis of ‘‘ solemnity,” it was not an 
act of self-deification, because when the 
appeal to the Deity was ignored a man 
was simply put in the position that he 
could swear by no one greater than him- 
self. He maintained that though they 
might declare that an affirmation should 
have the same legal force and effect as an 
oath, they could not give toit the actual 
sanctity of an oath, the essence of which 
lay in the asseveration made to the 
Divine Being, and that was his reason 
for desiring the insertion of the word 
‘‘legal.” The whole essence of oaths 
was that those who took them believed 
that if they committed perjury they 
would incur not only legal and temporal 
penalties, but also punishment in the 
land beyond the grave. He objected, 
therefore, to the statement that making 
an affirmation would have the same 
foree and effect as taking an oath, be- 
cause it was not true. As to the use of 
the word ‘‘solemn” as applied to an 
affirmation, he had consulted a great 
many dictionaries, and he found that in 
all languages the word was taken to im- 
ply an idea of religiousness of some sort 
or other. The real test of the solemnity 
of an act had reference to the relation 
between the human doer of the act and 
the Highest Power. Heathen and classic 
writers had clearly expressed the idea, 
and the jurisprudence of the whole 
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world was in favour of the sanctity of 
oaths. Oicero, the most wloquent of 
Roman jurists, said— 

“ Who shall deny that these opinions are useful 
when he understands how many things are made 
firm by the swearing of an oath ? What safety is 
attached to Treaties by religion! [low many the 
fear of punishment from God has recalled from 
crime! llow holy is the intercourse of citizens 
amongst themselves when the immortal gods are 
introduced, sometimes as judges, sometimes as 
witnesses.” 


When the question as to Affirmations 
was under discussion in the House some 
time ago, he wrote a pamphlet on the 
Parliamentary Oath, and from the line 
which he then took, after careful exami- 
nation of the matter, he had never de- 
parted. He had held that the divorce 
of religion from morality would have 
the effect of sapping the foundations of 
society, and that to sap the foundations 
of society was to prepare the downfall 
of England. England’s great power 
rested on the manliness of character of 
the English people, and on the sound- 
ness and goodness of her laws ; and as the 
laws were the result of the religious be- 
lief and the character of the people, so he 
held that if they tampered with the laws 
which had worked so well in the past, 
and lowered them to meet the lower 
aspirations of the present day, they 
would strike a fatal blow, not only at 
the character of the British people, but 
at the stability and endurance of the 
British Empire. He might be allowed 
to quote the noble words used by the 
present Emperor of Germany, not many 
days old, under the most solemn and 
impressive circumstances—namely — 
“Only a generation growing up upon the 
sound basis of the fear of God and simplicity of 
morals can possess sufficient resisting power to 
overcome the dangers which, in a time of rapid 
economical movement, arise for the entire com- 


munity, through the examples of the highly 
luxurious life of individuals.”’ 


For himself, he believed that it was in 
the fear of God that the great German 
Empire was established, and that it was 
because of the want of the fear of God 
that the Freneh Empire was destroyed. 
And it was because he did not wish the 
British Empire to follow the fate 
of that of France that he took up his 
present attitude. In a work of the 


tight hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian on the Homerie writings, 
the right hon. Gentleman objected to 
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divorcing the religious sentiment from 
the moral law, remarking — 

“Task ission to protest nst the idea 

that any Socrates whatever wie tae B exer ny! of 
that sentiment of right and wrong which is the 
Se eee ee ee patrimony of man- 
kind, ..... t is when religion and morality 
are torn asunder that the existence of moral 
ideas is endangered.”’ 
Those were formerly the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s views, and he had no doubt they 
were still his views. He would like to 
urge upon the House that it was impos- 
sible to make a thing solemn by calling 
it solemn. The natural position for any 
man to take up when he wished to be 
believed was to make the highest kind 
of assertion which he considered that he 
could make; he swore by his honour 
if he thought there was nothing higher 
than his honour; if he was a Loyalist 
he might swear by the King’s honour, 
asa thing higher than bis own; if he 
was a Republican he might swear by 
the Cap of Liberty; there were hun- 
dreds of thousands of ways of swearing. 
But now they proposed to put human 
beings in the position of saying that 
there was nothing greater or more 
sacred than themselves. And therefore 
he had serious doubt as to whether they 
were not asserting a sort of self-deifica- 
tion. This might not meet the views com- 
monly held in the present day, but it 
was in accordance with the opinions of 
theologians, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, of past days and also of the 
present day. He (Mr. de Lisle) re- 
minded the House that St. Paul, in his 
Sixth Epistle to the Hebrews, wrote— 


‘« For men verily swear by the greater, and 
an oath for confirmation is to them an end of 
strife.” 

In the next verse they found St. Paul 
representing the inscrutable ways of 
Providence thus— 

“ Wherein God, willing more abundantly to 
show unto the heirs of promise the immutabi- 
lity of His counsel, confirmed it by an oath. .... 
For when God made promise to Abraham, 
because He could swear by no greater, He sware 
by Himself.” 

His (Mr. de Lisle’s) contention was that 
if they were going to make the affirma- 
tion ‘‘solemn” they were going to put 
a mar, in the words of St. Paul, in the 
position of being able to swear by no 
greater than himself—to make a man, 
in fact, assume the position of Deity. 
The essence of morality, as he under- 
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stood it, did not consist in punienring 
upon a man attributes which he coul 
not possibly possess. 

zr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory) rose to Order, and 
asked whether the hon. Gentleman was 
really speaking to the Question before 
the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I see no reason to 
interfere with the hon. Member. 

Mr. DE LISLE said, he thanked Mr. 
Speaker for the sanction he had given to 
the line of argument he was pursuing. 
From his point of view, the total aboli- 
tion of the oath would be much less ob- 
jectionable than to leave the word 
“solemn,” as, if the word “ solemn” 
were struck out, a man might make a 
simple affirmation. If they did not 
abolish the oath altogether, but left it 
optional, they put the temptation in the 
way of the bad Christian to affirm when 
he ought to swear, and, therefore, to tell 
a lie and commit real perjury, while 
they gave occasion to bad, reckless, 
irreverent Atheists to mock and scoff 
at religion if they chose to take the 
oath. If they were to abolish the 
oath, let them do it absolutely, on the 
ground, as Cardinal Newman put it, 
that the word ‘‘God” had ceased to 
have any meaning with the English 
people. So far as he had been able to 
form an opinion, he should say of the 
average man who went into the Law 
Courts that it would be more advantage- 
ous to him to tell a falsehood than to 
tell the truth. In cases of fraud or 
assault, or seduction, or adultery, he 
could not conceive what advantage a man 
had to gain by telling the truth, and, 
therefore, looking at self-preservation 
as the highest law according to certain 
modern philosophy, the man would tell 
a falsehood. He was not ashamed to 
say that he did not maintain that he was 
bound on all occasions to tell ‘the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” He was quite.certain that 
it would not be denied that the law of 
honour considered that in certain cases 
a man was compelled to tell a lie for the 
sake of somebody else’s honour, when 
that honour was of more particular ad- 
vantage to the public than his own. On 
the grounds urged for this Bill, he 
saw no reason why the Declaration of 
Allegiance to Her Majesty should not be 
abolished, as there were those in the 
House who were as opposed to the Royal 


Mr. de Lisle 
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Sovereignty as there were to religion. 
In Committee he should certainly ~ 
a plea for criminals that they might 
claim to be judged by jurors who pro- 
fessed a belief in God. In conclusion, 
he would only remark that he believed 
that the religious convictions and feel- 
ings of the majority of the Queen’s sub- 


jects in this country were against a Bill 


of this kind. So far as he had been able 
to understand their feelings, he believed 
that a measure such as this was dis- 
tasteful to them; but whether it were 
distasteful or agreeable, he, for one, 
would never condescend to represent 
any constituency which asked him to 
~ anything towards the abolition of the 
ath. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ having regard to the fact that the Bill for the 
Amendment of the Law as to Oaths relates 
not only to the Parliamentary Oath, but in- 
volves grave questions of Constitutional usage 
affecting every class of persons within these 
Realms, this House declines to make any altera- 
tion in the present Law until the whole sub- 
ject has been investigated by a Royal Commis- 
sion,’’—(Mr. Stanley Leighton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question ng sed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) said, he 
rejoiced that that important question had 
passed out of the region of Party politics, 
and that it was being discussed in a tone 
that befitted the occasion and the dignity 
of the House. There wasan extraordinary 
discrepancy between the speeches of the 
Proposer and the Seconder of the 
Amendment. The hon. Gentleman(Mr. 
Stanley Leighton) who proposed the 
Amendment occupied the whole of his 
speech with protests, reneated again 
and again, against the abolition of 
oaths, while the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last would sweep away oaths 
entirely and substitute affirmations in 
every case, rather than leave the law as 
the Gentleman who proposed the 
Amendment desired it should be. The 
hon. Member who seconded the Amend- 
ment (Mr. De Lisle) was anxious for a 
Preamble to the Bill. Well, the hon. 
Member could not do better than, when 
the Bill was in Committee, propose the 
extract which he had mi from the 
letter of Oardinal Newman. There 
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could not be a better Preamble than 
that extract, sy ny at once forcibly 
and oa x that eminent man, 
and he (Sir John Simon) ventured to say 
that the hon. Gentleman’s misgivings 
about the abolition of oaths might have 
found some relief from Cardinal New- 
man’s letter. The hon. Member opposite 
protested that the abolition of the oath 
or the giving of an option would be an 
offence to religious feeling and to the 
consciences of men. Well, it was be- 
cause of the deep reverence in which he 
(Sir John Simon) and the religious 
body to which he belonged held the 
name of the Supreme Being that he pro- 
tested against the continuance of this 
system of oath-taking, which was simply 
a profanation, and was no prevention of 
untruth or perjury. The hon. Member 

rotested against a subject of this kind 
Cian dealt with by a private Member, 
and spoke almost contemptuously of 
what he called private Members’ legisla- 
tion. He (Sir John Simon) did not 
know how long the hon. Member had 
been in the House; but he himself had 
been there long enough to have seen 
Bills of great usefulness brought for- 
ward and carried successfully by private 
Members. He had also seen Bills pro- 
posed by private Members the sound- 
ness of which was such that Govern- 
ments became convinced of their neces- 
sity, and took them up and passed them 
into law. It might be that, if this Bill 
was thrown out, the Government would 
ultimately take up the subject, and deal 
with it on their own authority; but 
until that was done, he thought that 
those who felt deep reverence for 
God’s name, and who held the opinions 
which he (Sir John Simon) held in re- 
gard to oaths, should be considered, as 
well as the section to which the hon. 
Member opposite referred. It was not 
from any indifference to the religious test 
that he now acted, and not from any 
indifference to the penetrating appeal 
which, in some instances, he admitted 
the oath did make to the consciences of 
men, but it was because of that rever- 
ence in which he held the Supreme 
Being that he thought they ought not 
to subject His name to desecration by 
bringing it forward in all their wordly 
affairs, in promises and matters of con- 
tract between man and man—invoking 
the sacred name of the Deity, and the 
next moment forgetting that they had 
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done so. Take the case of Courts of 
Justice. He had had as large experience 
as any other barrister of his standing of 
the effect of an oath. A witness came 
into the box; the book was presented 
to him; a little private conversation 
went on between him and the crier of 
the Court, who uttered a few words in 
a very inaudible way, and the witness 
kissed the Book. The very manner of 
administering the oath was such an 
empty form that there was nothing in 
it calculated to awaken conscience, or 
touch the religious feelings of the 
witness. Then the witness was exa- 
mined by counsel, and what came next? 
The counsel on the other side got up 
and cross-examined him, and treated 
him just as though there had been no 
oath at all—treated him like aman who 
had not come there to tell the truth. 
He did not think such a system was 
calculated to preserve reverence for an 
oath, or to enforce truth. Then let 
them take the case of the House of 
Commons. At the commencement of a 
Parliament they knew the state of con- 
fusion in which theOathwas administered. 
Tables were placed on the floor of the 
House; Members came in in large 
batches, crushing against one another, 
the Oath was repeated, and they all 
kissed the Book. Could there beanything 
more irreverent than that system? He 
would quote what Lord Shaftesbury 
said upon it. In his diary he wrote— 
“12th November, 1852: To the [louse of Lords 
to take the Oath. What a mode of administering 
a sacred office! Can there be any value in such 
an affirmation ?”’ 
The hon. Member opposite said the Bill 
urported to remove oaths altogether. 
The Bill did nothing of the kind; it was 
optional. Then, again, the hon. Member 
said that every change in the Oath had 
been founded on religious motives. He 
was at issue with him there. If the hon. 
Member meant that every relief had 
reference to religious and conscientious 
feelings, he said it was not true. The 
Statutes of 1869 and 1870 were based 
upon the absence of religion. Parlia- 
ment gave relief not to the religious 
man who had a conscientious ob- 
jection on account of religion, but it 
gave relief to the Atheist—to the man 
who did not acknowledge the name of 
God as binding upon his conscience. 
Then the hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
subterfuges to which recourse was had 
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by witnesses ; but that was one of the 
strongest arguments st the con- 
tinuanco of the Oath that they could 
conceive of. The hon. Member mentioned 
the subterfuge of kissing the thumb in- 
stead of the Book, and he (Sir John 
Simon) had himself been told of wit- 
nesses who did not consider themselves 
bound even by kissing the Book unless 
there was a cross upon it. Therefore, 
was it not idle and absurd, and he 
might say profane, to continue a system 
which was open to these subterfuges, 
and which, so far as these subterfuges 
wore practised, did not bind the con- 
science of the swearer? The hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke last objected to the 
Bill in its present form. He (Sir John 
Simon) might tell the House that such 
an Act in the same words was already 
the law in New Zealand. The objec- 
tions which the hon. Member took to 
the Bill could be dealt with in Com- 
mittee. The hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment referred to the relief 
which had been given to Quakers and 
Moravians. That relief was first given 
under a Statute of William III. There 
were other Statutes extending the same 
relief to Separatists, and in the Ist 
& 2nd of the present reign there was 
enacted a Statute which enabled a per- 
son who had been once a Quaker to 
affirm instead of taking the oath. So 
that if the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradiaugh) had, at any time in his 
life been a Quaker, he might have come 
to the Table and affirm under that 
Statute. Surely that was not a reason- 
able state of the law. Would hon. Gen- 
tlemen who were contending for the 
sanctity of an oath support a law which 
enabled a man who had thrown off the 
character of a Quaker or a Moravian, 
and who was an Atheist, to take advan- 
tage of an Act which was never intended 
for an Atheist ? The sooner they got rid 
of such a state of the law the better. 
Nothing could be more painful than the 
spectacle they had seen in that House 
from time to time when questions had 
been raised as to what a man’s belief 
was at a particular time, and when hie 
rights as a citizen were determined by 
a House carried away by Party feelings, 
religious antipathies, and strong pre- 
judices. It was time they got rid of such 
a state of things, and he should think 
that, so far from opposing this measure, 
it would have rejoiced the heart of every 


Sir John Simon 
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Member of the House to put an end to 
those unseemly controversies about a 
man’s conscientious belief—to the prac- 
tice of the House sitting as a Uourt to 
form judgment upon what concerned a 
man’s relation to his Maker. . 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport), 
who had a Notice upon the Paper for 
the rejection of the Bill, said: I desire 
to explain to the House the reasons wh 
I must oppose this Bill. It affects threo 
kinds of oaths; and it is necessary to 
consider why those oaths were originally 
imposed, and the effect of doing away 
with them. With regard to the Oath 
of Allegiance, I agree in principle with 
the Report which was read by the 
hon. Member for me peer and 
am willing to support any Bill which 
abolishes that Oath, and, at thesametime, 
does away with any Affirmation of Alle- 
giance. I see no good in requiring a 
very small number of Her Majesty's 
subjects thus to testify to their loyalty. 
Private soldiers in the Army have to 
take the Oath of Allegiance; officers 
need not do so. The Oath is taken, per- 
haps, by hardly 1 per cent of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, and it would be 
ridiculous to say that the 99 per cent who 
do not take it are not as loyal as the 
small minority who do ; and experience 
has shown that if men are determined to 
rebel or commit high treason, the fact 
that years before they took the Oath of 
Allegiance does not prevent them. Some- 
how or other, they persuade themselves 
that their conduct is not inconsistent 
with it. But, as the lawstands, a man 
who has to take the Oath is bound to 
show his allegiance to his Monarch and 
his reverence to the Almighty, either by 
taking the Oath, or by declining to take 
it, because of the religious scraple that 
he considers it derogatory to the Al- 
mighty to invoke Him. [f, then, you 
abolish the Oath, but retain the Affir- 
mation of Allegiance, you declare that 
you consider it necessary for a man to 
respect the King, but not to respect the 
King of Kings; and I consideg it better 
for the State that its men in authority 
should consist of God-fearing Repub- 
licans than of Atheistical Monarchists. 
If a man be both an Atheist and a Re- 
publican, neither Oath nor Affirmation 
will keep him out. Next, as to the 
oath in Courts of Justice. This is a thing 
of universal practice. In all ages of the 
world’s history, and in every civilized 
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or semi-civilized country on the globe, 
oaths have been required in Courts of 
Justice. They arise from the necessity 
of securing the most accurate truth froin 
witnesses, and are based upon the uni- 
versal conviction in men’s minds that 
an oath is the best means of obtaining 
this result. The State is the dispenser 
of justice, and has a right to see that 
the facts are truly stated. It is said 
that it is immoral to recognize two kinds 
of truth, and this might be so if the 
State had to do with metaphysical 
philosophy ; but it has to do with facts 
and opinions as it finds them, and there is 
no doubt that in most men’s minds there 
are two kinds of truth, and when the 
name of the Almighty is invoked a deeper 
sense of seriousness and responsibility 
is felt. A man who has no wish to be 
untruthful will yet state things to which 
he would not swear. My long experience 
as a solicitor leads me to believe that if 
the sanction of the oath were done away 
with in Courts of Justice many more 
untrue statements, and certainly a great 
many more inaccurate statements, would 
be made by witnesses than are made 
under the existing system. Everyone 
acquainted with the Law Courts knows 
that counsel very frequently find it 
efficacious to remind witnesses that they 
are upon oath. The gravity of the oath, 
in the opinion of the humbler and less 
educated classes, is placed beyond all 
doubt by the subterfuges to which people 
often have recourse in order to avoid 
being fully sworn. It is by no means 
unusual for a witness to kiss his thumb 
instead of the Book. And with regard 
to the middle classes, I will describe to 
the House a scene of which I was an eye- 
witness. In an important case in the 
Court of Chancery three or four Presby- 
terians from Scotland—very respectable 
tradesmen—were being examined. Each 
of them had previously sworn to written 
affidavits, upon which they were cross- 
examined. The statements made in 
Court were greatly at variance with 
those contained in the written affidavits. 
On being asked to explain, each in turn, 
after swearing that he was a God-fearing 
man, who went to kirk regularly, stated 
that he had told the truth in Court, be- 
cause there he had been sworn in the 
regular Presbyterian fashion holding 
up his right hand; but that the oath 
which he had taken when making his 
affidavit was only taken in the English 
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manner by kissing the Book, and it was, 
therefore, not binding upon his con- 
science. And with regard to the higher 
classes, I have long noticed the won- 
derful difference that there is between 
the statement made in the first instance 
to a solicitor of the facts of a case upon 
which he is to advise, and that which ig 
afterwards made when the proofs are 
taken for counsel, with a view to the 
trial, and with the evidence actually 
given at the trial. Far greater pains are 
taken at the last to be carefully accurate, 
and the witness who has pledged his 
word to the first statement demurs and 
tones it down when he finds that he has 
to swear to it. I can only remember 
one instance of a witness declining 
to be sworn without being able to state 
that he had a conscientious objection to 
an oath. It was an arbitration, and 
things were at a deadlock, when the 
arbitrator inquired if he was a Quaker, 
and he replied that his parents were 
Quakers, and he had never been bap- 
tised, upon which he was allowed to 
affirm as a Quaker. The reason of his 
declining to be sworn was soon painfully 
evident, for his evidence consisted of a 
tissue of lies, and when he was severely 
cross-examined by the opposing counsel, 
he showed his conscientious objection to 
an oath by swearing at the counsel. 
This is the only specimen I have seen of 
the people whom this Bill will benefit. 
It is true that the universal appreciation 
of such an oath in Courts of Justice has 
of late years been relaxed ; but the re- 
laxation has been made not in the 
interest of witnesses, but in the interest 
of the State, in order that testimony 
might be obtained which would have 
been lost if the witnesses had not been 
allowed to affirm ; and in making the re- 
laxation the Legislature took care that 
in the case either of a Moravian or a 
Quaker who objected to be sworn, the 
Court should know the reason of the ob- 
jection, and that in the case of a person 
who avowed himself an Atheist, or with- 
out a belief in a future state, the ground 
of his objection should be known, so that 
the Judge and jury, knowing the state 
of his mind, might form an estizaate of 
the value of his evidence, and take it for 
what it was worth. But under this Bill 
a witness will be entitled to refuse to 
take the oath without assigning any 
reason whatever. The jury will thus 
have nothing to guide them in esti- 
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mating the value of his statements; 
and it seems to me most probable that 
the effect of giving witnesses the 


option of declining to be sworn with-| paper 


out assigning any reason will be to 
abolish the oath altogether, and unsworn 
witnesses will allow themselves as much 
licence in statements in the witness-box 
as hon. Members do in and out of this 
House. It is all very well to say that 
witnesses will still be liable to prosecu- 
tion for giving false evidence; but the 
chances of prosecution are so small that 
hardly one witness in 1,000 would 
be deterred from telling an untruth by 
the fear of it. You must first find your 

rosecutor, then you must show that the 

alse statement was upon a point mate- 
rial to the issue, then you must prove 
its falsity up to the hilt, or a jury will 
give the accused the benefit of the doubt 
and acquit him. ‘The poorer classes are 
not afraid of prosecution for giving 
false testimony, but they are afraid of 
being damned, and it seems to me de- 
sirable, in the interest of truth and 
justice, that the State should avail itself 
of this fear as the best known means of 
securing trustworthy evidence. Lastly, 
I come to the oaths taken by jurors, and 
would point out to the House that this 
Bill is revolutionary in its character, for 
it proposes to abolish trial by jury. Men 
in the jury-box will no longer be jurors 
if they are not sworn. If this measure 
passes, every juryman will refuse to be 
sworn through a natural unwillingness 
to take upon his conscience higher obli- 
gations than are absolutely necessary, 
and the confidence which is now felt by 
parties to ap action and by criminals, in 
the fact that their case will be tried by 12 
men who have sworn to do justice will 
be fatally shaken. In a paper which I 
hold in my hand, which bears the names 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
and several other Members, several rea- 
sons are given in support of the Bill, and 
amongst others it is stated that in ‘‘ Zz 
parte Lennard ’’—a case heard in April, 
1875, but, unfortunately, not reported 
—the Judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench unanimously declared that after 
the proposed witness had said, ‘‘ lam an 
Atheist,”’ the magistrate ought to have 
been satisfied that Lennard was a person 
upon whom conscience would have no 
binding effect. It appears, then, that an 
Atheist is a man upon whom con- 
science has no binding effect. [Mr. 
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Brapiaven was understood to dispute 
the inference drawn by the hon. Mem- 
ber.) I say, Sir, that I am reading the 
before me—that it contains this 
statement of the decision of the Court, 
and it certainly is not repudiated in the 
paper by the Gentlemen whose names are 
upon it. If this be so—and it is not for 
me to dispute it—I submit that it forms 
an additional reason why we ought not to 
entrust the property, the liberty, orthelife 
of any man toajury among whom there 
may be persons upon whom conscience has 
no binding effect. The proposal to relax 
the oath in the case of jurors is not made 
for the sake of getting better verdicts, 
but for the sake of Atheists and others 
who are supposed to desire to go into 
the jury-box without taking the oath. 
At present such persons are altogether 
relieved, and I hope they always may 
be. It does not then appear to me that 
any case of hardship has been made out 
by the promoters of the Bill in support 
of the measure. No one desires that 
Atheists should be compelled to take the 
oath as jurors; let them go their own 
way and escape liability to serve. It 
has been judicially decided that a man 
who says there is no God is one on whom 
conscience has no binding effect ; a far 
higher authority has declared his stupen- 
dous folly; and I must express my earnest 
hope that the House will take no step 
tending to make Oourts of Justice 
different from what they have been— 
namely, Courts in which the authority of 
God is duly recognized, and the sanctions 
in favour of telling the truth and giving 
a verdict according to conscience are 
such as every man who fears a Supreme 
Being entirely recognizes. For those 
reasons I shall oppose the Bill. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle) said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Sydney Gedge) 
seemed to have argued the case be- 
fore the House as if there were no 
such thing as an affirmation already 
known. He (Sir Joseph Pease) could tell 
the hon. Member that by the 17th and 
18th Victoria in civil eases, and by 
the 24th and 25th Victoria in criminal 
cases, a witness had a right to ask the 
Court to hear him upon his affirmation 
if his conscientious scruples prevented 
him from taking an oath. It was for 
the Court, of course, to be satisfied that 
the witness, not being a Moravian or 
Quaker or Separatist who had a right 
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to affirm without question, had a bond fide 
conscientious scruple. So far as he (Sir 
Joseph Pease) had read the Statutes, it 
appeared to him that the Court had no 
right to ask a witness any further 
question after he had declared a con- 
scientious objection to taking the oath 
unless there were reasons for doubting 
his bona fides. The hon. Member 
for Mid Leicestershire (Mr. De Lisle) 
made about an hour ago a very 
long speech on this subject, and said 
that no one could make solemn that 
which was not solemn—solemn by Act 
of Parliament. They had often heard 
of ‘‘a solemn farce,” and, without 
applying that to the hon. Member’s 
speech in the slightest degree, he must 
say that the hon. Member had seemed 
to go through an argument which was 
really hundreds of years old upon this 
question. He (Sir Joseph Pease) had 
had to look up Parliamentary pre- 
cedents on this great question of the 
Oath. The first man whom he be- 
lieved presented himself at the Table 
of the House to affirm did so in the year 
1698, when John Archdale, elected Mem- 
ber for High Wycombe, refused to take 
the Oath on conscientious grounds—on 
the ground that George Fox had de- 
clared as his objection to all oaths. 
George Fox said—‘‘ You say, ‘ Kiss the 
Book; ’ and the Book says ‘Swear not at 
all.’”” Those were the simple words 
which influenced John Archdale, who 
declared that he was perfectly willing to 
discharge his duty to his Sovereign and 
his country if he were permitted to do so 
without taking the Oath. The Speaker 
laid John Archdale’s letter upon the 
Table of the House, but the House 
directed a new Writ to issue. Nearly 
150 years then elapsed before the 
question was again raised, when it 
came up again in the case of a rela- 
tive of his own, who was elected Mem- 
ber for South Durham in the first 
Reform Parliament. This Gentleman, 
as a Quaker, had a conscientious scruple 
against taking the Oath. There were 
in his day, as there were now-a-days, 
a number of men who objected to 
Affirmations quite as strongly as those 
who had to-day addressed the House at 
such length. The case of Joseph Pease 
was considered very carefully, and a very 
remarkable Committee had been ap- 
pointed to look into the question. On the 
8th February, 1833, a Committee was 
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struck, consisting of Viscount Althorp, the 
Attorney General, the Solicitor General, 
Mr. Williams Wynn, Mr. oe 
De. Lushington, Mr. O’Oonnell, Mr. 
Littleton, Sir Edward Knatchbull, Mr. 
Cartwright, Mr. Scarlett, Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord John Russell, Mr. Pollock, 
Viscount Ebrington, Sir Robert H. Inglis, 
Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Wrottesley, Mr. Bon- 
ham-Carter, Mr. Nicolson Oalvert, and 
Mr. Warburton. The question was evi- 
dently considered most important, as 
this was, perhaps, the strongest 
Committee that the House of Commons 
of that day could afford. They sat, 
and reported their conclusion that a 
Quaker, at any rate, had a right to 
sit in that House on his Affirmation. 
He (Sir Joseph Pease) had been allowed 
to take his seat in that House in six 
Parliaments on taking his Affirmation, 
and many others had taken their 
seats on their Affirmation under this 
decision. When he first took the 
Affirmation it was accompanied with 
a very long rigmarole—he was going 
to say, but that word would not 
be perhaps decorous—at any rate, it was 
accompanied by a long declaration of 
loyalty, but that had been abolished for 
many years past. Ever since 1833 a long 
roll of Members had been allowed to sit 
upon their Affirmation. In Ovurts of 
Law, although he had never served 
upon a petty jury, he and others 
with him had been special jurymen, 
and he and his friends who were simi- 
larly situated had been allowed to 
affirm, and, he thought he might say, 
had always done their duty. He had 
had the honour of not unfrequently 
serving his Queen and country upon the 
Grand Jury, and sometimes had been 
called upon to act as foreman of the 
jury, and it was worthy of remark that 
at these times the gentlemen whom 
he headed had sworn to “‘ observe and 
keep” those things to which he 
had previously affirmed. Hon. Mem- 
bers who opposed this measure sought 
to set up a double standard of truth 
—one standard of truth to which a man 
was to pledge his word; another to 
which he was to pledge his oath— 
which he thought would be very detri- 
mental to true morality. The objection 
to Affirmations had not been soulless to 
that House. In the Reign of William 
and Mary, previous to 1696, an Act was 
passed, and there was a declaration of 
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faith before taking an Affirmation. In 
1696 that was altered, and the Quaker 
affirmed ‘‘ before God and the World.” 
But in 1721 the simple form of Affir- 
mation, which was now taken, became 
law—‘‘ I, A. B., do solemnly, sincerely, 
and truly declare and affirm,” &c. 
This was brought into the House of 
Lords, and passed in that House as in 
this House. But in that day there was 
a great objection to so simple a form of 
Affirmation being taken, and a clause 
was moved and negatived to the effect— 

“That no Quaker or reputed Quaker shall 

have or enjoy any benefit intended by this Act 
who shall not have subscribed the profession of 
their Christian belief set down and required by 
an Act in the first year of the reign of 
King Willium and Mary.” 
To this declaration he had just referred. 
That, as he said, was negatived, but 
reference to the records of the other 
House would show that a Protest 
was lodged there against the passing of 
the Bill, which was signed by the Arch- 
bishop of York, the Bishops of Oxford 
and SoM and Lords Gower, 
Mountjoy, Strafford, St. John of 
Bletso, Salisbury, Aberdeen, ‘Trevor, 
and Compton. The Protest was in this 
form— 

* Because we look upon the Quakers who re- 
ject the true Sacrament of Christ—and are, so 
far as they so do, unworthy of the name of 
Christians—to be on that account unworthy 
also of receiving such distinguished marks of 
favour, because where Nobles, Clergy, and Com- 
mons take the oath, this sect, who refused to be 
soldiers, should not be exempt. Since it is 
natural to expect that persons so indulged as 
to the manner of professing and the manner of 

orming their allegiance should by degrees 
induced totally to withdraw it till they 
become as bad subjects as they are Christians.”’ 


He (Sir Joseph Pease) thought he 
might appeal to history to show that 
Quakers had never been either bad sub- 
jects or bad Christians. The real way 
to make bad subjects and bad Christians 
was by carrying matters of such kind 
too far. He thought there was nothing 
which had occurred on this subject 
more detrimental to the solemn cha- 
racter of an oath than to see the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) swearing himself at the Table, 
knowing, as everyone did, the views 
that he held. He (Sir Joseph Pease) 
had never been one of those who had voted 
with the Members generally of his own 
Party, as he had either not voted or had 
gene into the Lobby against the hon. 
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Member for Northampton taking the 
Oath. The hon. Member, in examination 
by the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James), had made the declaration that 
the last words in the oath were to him 
‘merely a form of asseveration.” After 
that he (Sir Joseph Pease) had never gone 
into the Lobbyin favour of the hon. Mem- 
ber taking the Oath. Years passed by,and 
the sad scenes, if he might call them so, 
of 1882 and 1883 passed away. The 
hon. Member for Northampton had, 
on the calling of a new Parliament, 
at last went up to the Table and 
took the Oath, no one objecting to 
his doing so. The hon. Member had 
taken, his seat, and since then had 
taken a very active part in the Business 
of the House. Were they to go back 
tu scenes of the kind they had wit- 
nessed as scenes to be again enacted 
in the future, or have one standard of 
truth ? Should they not adopt the system 
which prevailed in civil and in cri- 
minal cases in Courts of Law, and 
under which many Members of the 
House had taken their seats ? The House 
had no right to ask a man what his 
religious belief was—whether he be- 
lieved in a God or whether he did not 
believe in a God, or whether he believed 
in eternity or whether he did not be- 
lieve in eternity, or whether he believed 
in transubstantiation or did not believe 
in transubstantiation. They had no 
right to ask such questions. To his 
mind more damage was done to the 
cause of religion and truth by trying 
to force these distinctions into Acts of 
Parliament and into the conduct of 
men than would be done by leaving 
men to act upon their simple declara- 
tions, standing up before God and their 
fellow-men, if they believed in God, 
declaring they would do that which 
was right according to their con- 
sciences. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, that 
he did not approach the consideration 
of the Bill with any irreconcilable feeling 
of hostility, or, indeed, with any feeling 
of hostility at all. If he thought that 
any safeguards were provided against 
the latitude it allowed, or that it were 

ssible to introduce such safeguards, 
- would vote for the measure. In 
listening to the opening remarks of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh), and of other bon. Members 
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during the debate, he was struck by 
the fact that in what professed to be a 
résumé of the law upon the subject all 
reference to the Acts of Parliament to 
which the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Barnard Castle Division of Durham 
(Sir Joseph Pease) had alluded for the 
first time, was omitted. He meant the 
Acts 17 and 18 Vict., and 24 & 25 
Viet., as to Civil and Oriminal Courts 
respectively. These Acts were much 
less stringent as to declarations to be 
made by persons not Christians than the 
Acts which were afterwards passed. He 
confessed that if this Bill had contained 
such a clause as that to be found in 
17 & 18 Viet. e. 25 s. 20, it would meet the 
objections that he and many who sat 
around him felt to the Bill. The 32 & 
33 Viet. c. 68 had been quoted, by which 
an affirmation was permitted if the pre- 
siding Judge should be satisfied that an 
oath had no binding effect upon the 
conscience of the person about to be 
sworn. But 17 & 18 Pict. c. 25 as to civil 
causes, and 24 & 26 Vict. c. 66 as to 
criminal matters, provided that if any 
person called as a witness should refuse 
or be unwilling, from any alleged con- 
scientious objection, to be sworn, it should 
be lawful for the Court or Judge, being 
satisfied of the sincerity of the objection, 
to permit him to make an affirmation. 
That was a most valuable provision 
which was altogether omitted from the 
Bill of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. Under the present Bill a 
person had simply to say, ‘‘ I object to 
be sworn,”’—although he might have 
been sworn many times before—and not 
‘T object to take any oath.” It was a 
fact within his experience, and he had 
noticed it particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of the Principality, in Shropshire, 
and Monmouthshire, that there were 
many persons with particularly scrupu- 
lous consciences, who nevertheless did not 
intend to tell the exact truth and who 
went through various dodges, such as 
had been mentioned by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Oswestry Divi- 
sion of Shropshire (Mr. Stanley Leigh- 
ton), to get out of taking an oath, though 
all the time subjecting themselves to a 
prosecution for perjury. This was no 
visionary objection, for there were 
numbers of men who would commit 
perjury on a simple statement, though 
they would tell the truth if they called 
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God to witness their act. He was sorry 
to hear the hon. and learned Member 
for Dewsbury (Sir John Simon) say that 
in Courts of Justice, where he and others 
had cross-examined, the witnesses were 
not treated as truthful even when they 
had taken the oath tw tell the truth. He 
was glad to say that was not his experi- 
ence in the Courts in which he himself 
had vagina However mueh that might 
be the case on the Northern Circuit, on 
the Oxford Cireuit, with which he was 
acquainted, it was not suggested to 
witnesses under cross-examination that 
they were not going to tell the truth, but 
the fact was merely recalled and brought 
home to their notice that they were 
standing upon their oath. The im- 
portant objection to this Bill was that 
the latitude it allowed was too great, 
and that it had not sufficient safeguards. 
As it stood, it came to this, that the Bill 
aimed—and the hon. Member opposite 
had admitted it—at the abolition of the 
oath. That in his opinion would bea 
dangerous course to take. He admitted 
that with regard to freethinkers the 
abolition of the oath would have no 
effect at all, but with regard to the 
enormous class who believed in the 
obligation of an oath—and they were 
by far the majority—the simple aboli- 
tion of the oath would set them free 
from an obligation which at present 
pressed upon them. His point was, 
that there being men upon whom an 
oath had a particular binding effect, 
which it had not upon men who did not 
hold any religious opinions, the State 
was justified in demanding, when a man 
came to give his testimony, that it should 
be given with the greatest security for 
its truth that could be obtained. There 
had been many cases in which a man, 
not thinking he was giving the highest 
security known to his conscience, yet 
trifled with his oath. He would quote an 
authority that would probably meet with 
the respect of hon. Members opposite. It 
was the well known case of Harold, who 
took the oath of fealty to the Duke of 
Normandy, but afterwards finding he 
had been pledged over the relics of saints 
while he was taking that oath, he broke 
it, alleging that he was ignorant of the 
presence of the relics when he swore. 
The one historian whom hon. Members 
opposite allowed to be entitled to much 
weight (Professor Freeman), writing of 
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this particular instance—and he (Mr. 
Darling) thought the remark was of 
general application—said— 

“Int any enlightened view of morality, one 
promise is as binding as another ; the word of an 
honest man is as sacred as athousand oaths. But 
the fact that oaths are required among all nations 
and under all religions shows that this is a 
morality so high that the mass of mankind do not 

ractically act upon it.” 

As a practical matter and adjudicature 
was that, they were bound to get the 
greatest security they could that truth 
would be spoken ; and according to Pro- 
fessor Freeman nothing but an oath 
bound the consciences of a large body of 
men. But Professor Freeman only said 
what had been said, in effect, long before 
by the great lawyer, Sir William Black- 
stone. He wrote (3 Com., 341)— 

“It must be owned great numbers will cer- 

tainly speak truth without an oath ; and too many 
will not speak it with one. But the generality 
of mankind are of a middle sort; neither so 
virtuous as to be safely trusted, in cases of im- 
portance, on their bare word, nor yet so aban. 
doned as to violate a more solemn engagement. 
Accordingly we find by experience that many will 
boldly say what they will by no means adventure 
to swear, and the difference which they make be- 
tween these two things is often, indeed, much 
greater than they should, but still it shows the 
need of insisting on the strongest security.” 
If that were true in the time of Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, it was just as true 
now. Hon. Members from Scotland 
would admit the authority of Lord Stair, 
who in his Jnstitutes of the Laws of 
Scotland, p. 692, said— 

“*It is the duty of Judges, in taking the oaths 
of witnesses, to do it in those forms that will 
most touch the conscience of the swearers accord- 
ing to their persuasion and custom.” 

He was not concerned in affirming that 
what the hon. Member offered was not 
the strongest form of security for those 
who held no form of religious belief, 
but there were believers, and they had a 
right to ask, in the words of Sir William 
Blackstone, for the ‘‘strongest security” 
that a witness spoke the truth, and if an 
oath provided that, then the oath should 
not be abolished. Moreover, it was not 
only a matter which concerned Christians. 
Chinese, Mahomedans, and other per- 
sons — Eastern religions, fre- 
quently gave evidence in our Courts of 





Justice, and at present the Judge had 
to find out what kind of oath these 
men considered was binding on their 
consciences. Unless the various descrip- 
tions of foreigners were sworn according 
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to oaths that bound their consciences, 
there was no security that they would 
speak the truth. Everyone knew that 
in the case of Chinamen, it was the 
breaking of a saucer, the witness be- 
lieving that he would be broken also if 
he aid not tell the truth. Those who 
had any experience of the Natives of 
India knew that there were certain 
books and ceremonies which bound them 
to speak the truth, and that no other 
books or ceremonies would bind them. 
Such persons might come into our Courts 
and say they objected to be sworn, and 
would then simply have to make an 
affirmation which they did not value 
one straw. That was a consideration 
which ought not to be put out of sight 
when they voted upon this measure. It 
had been long recognized that a Judge 
ought to find out what was the best 
sanction which he could get when a 
romise to give testimony was made. 
hat he had referred to as being 
given by Lord Stair put the matter 
in such a way that it would deal 
with all the people of the various re- 
ligions to which he (Mr. Darling) had 
referred. But it would be impossible to 
do that if every witness had the loop- 
hole which the hon. Member for North- 
ampton would provide for him. In 
various States of America a difficulty 
had arisen which would be certain to 
arise under the present Bill. If a man 
objected to be sworn, that fact might 
afterwards be commented on by counsel 
with the object of discrediting the wit- 
ness. He did not say every counsel 
would do it; but he objected to the 
possibility of subjecting witnesses to 
such an indignity. Seeing that, the 
law had provided the means in Courts 
of Justice for a witness to give his testi- 
mony on affirmation where there had 
been a grievance which made it neces- 
sary to alter that law, and to leave out 
all kinds of appeals to a man’s con- 
science. The Courts at present might 
say that an objection raised by a witness 
was a conscientious objection; but this 
Bill would allow him to make an objec- 
tion whether the objection was con- 
scientious or not. He should like to say 
a word with regard to the case of Len- 
nard, to which reference had been made. 
He took it that every man, whether he 
believed in God or not, could not escape 
having a conscience, and he was free to 
admit that an Atheist acted according to 
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his conscience as often as a believer did. 
In that case, the magistrate decided 
wrongly, and the Oourt of Queen’s 
Bench, by issuing a mandamus instantly, 
put the matter right. The case was not 
reported, he imagined, simply because 
there was an egregious blunder on the 
part of the magistrate, which no magis- 
trate could possibly make again. The 
hon. Member for Northampton, with his 
specialist knowledge of the subject, 
could only adduce this single case. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he quoted 
another case before the Lord Ohief 
Justice, in which several witnesses were 
challenged, and a delay of seven or eight 
minutes occurred because this point was 
raised. 

Mr. DARLING said, he would accept 
the hon. Member’s correction. And so 
it appeared that, in the course of many 
years, owing to the law as it stood being 
in operation, a delay of seven or eight 
minutes had taken place in a particular 
ease. After all, was that a valid reason 
for changing the law of the land? He 
was anxious to have the law altered as 
far as it related to the Parliamentary 
Oath, and also as to oaths of a different 
character, if there were a difficulty in 
regard to them. He saw no necessity, 
however, for altering the law in regard 
to oaths and affirmations in Courts of 
Justice. If it were altered he should 
like to see it done on the lines of the 
Acts of the 17th and 18th and 24th and 
25th Vict, to which he had already 
alluded. If he had seen anything like 
that in the Bill he would have voted for 
it. Indeed, if he saw any certain pro- 
spect of such an Amendment coming 
into the Bill he would vote for the second 
reading now ; but as he could not see 
that, and the Bill was to remain as it 
was, he was unable to support the Bill. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory) said, he had had no 
personal quarrel with the hon. Member 
for Mid Leicestershire (Mr. De Lisle), 
and he only interrupted the hon. Gen- 
tleman because he introduced so much 
theology into his speech, and he (Mr. 
Macdonald) did not think that such con- 
siderations really tended in any way to 
clear the issue before the House. He 
had listened with great interest, as, no 
doubt, all Members present had, to the 
speech in which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) moved the second reading of this 
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Bill, but he could not help thinking that, 
after all, the hon. Gentlemen — 
touched the most important point whi 
they, as legislators and as statesmen, 
had really to consider. Surely the ques- 
tion on this occasion was not what their 
personal feelings or wishes might be, not 
what was convenient to them as Mem- 
bers of Parliament, not what was agree- 
able to the educated classes generally, 
but how they could best bring it to pass 
that there should be as much speaking 
of the truth and as little perjury in our 
Courts of Justice as ible. He con- 
fessed he did not think any of the argu- 
ments he had heard on his, the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, really met the 
difficulty, and he was glad this was an 
entirely open question, and free from all 
considerations of party. Everybody 
knew there was an immense deal of 
perjury in our Courts of Justice, and 
Parliament should do everything in its 
power to prevent the chance of that per- 
jury being increased. He had not the 
smallest doubt that there was a con- 
siderable number of ignorant people 
who, if this Bill passed in its present 
form, would make it an excuse for not 
telling the truth in Courts of Justice, 
because they might affirm instead of 
taking the oath. That was one point 
which pressed very heavily on his mind ; 
it was the point which he considered 
really worthy of careful consideration. 
He should be glad, like the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Darling) who 
had just addressed the House for the 
first time, and to whose speech they all 
listened with interest, to relieve Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and all those upon 
whose conscience the taking of an Oath 
pressed, from the necessity of taking that 
Oath, but the words of the Bill were too 
wide, they embraced too many persons, 
and were too liable toabuse. The words 
were— 

‘* Every person objecting to being sworn 
shall be permitted to make his solemn affirma- 
tion,” 

He let hon. Members consider the prac- 
tical consequences of such words. He 
knew more about Ireland, perhaps, than 
about other parts of the United King- 
dom, but he was sure the same thing 
occurred in England and in Scotland as 
in Ireland. There were many people 
who would be slow to speak falsely, if 
they thought they would have to take 
God to witness that they wero speaking 
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the truth; whereas they would think it 
a much less heinous offence to speak 
untruly if they were allowed to make a 
mere affirmation. He wanted to tell the 
hon. Member for Northampton quite 
frankly that he felt exactly as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Darling). If he were satisfied that in 
Committee words would be introduced 
into the Bill which would make it quite 
clear that it was only persons who had 
conscientious objection to taking the 
Oath who would be relieved in this man- 
ner, he would at once vote for the 
second reading of the Bill. If such 
words were not introduced, if the pre- 
sent latitude remained, and if there was 
the present liability to abuse, he could 
not conscientiously—and he had tra- 
velled 27 miles to-day for the purpose of 
saying this—he could not conscientiously 
vote for the Bill. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Riconarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) said, 
the debate had been conducted in a 
temper which both sides of the House 
must approve. It had cleared away any 
atmosphere of Party spirit and any de- 
sire to discuss this question except on 
the broadest possible lines. One hon. 
Member had objected that this measure 
was not taken up by the Government ; 
but he thought it was satisfactory that 
the Government should not take it up, 
inasmuch as it was a question which 
ought to be separated altogether from 
Party bias, and they should express their 
feelings with perfect freedom. He de- 
sired to say a few words upon what was 
the real principle of this Bill, because it 
was to the principle of the Bill that he 
objected. The Bill was open to very 
serious attack, and he wished to declare 
his intention of voting against the second 
reading. This was an attempt to re- 
move from everybody by a simple ob- 
jection the responsibility of taking an 
oath without any reason being given for 
the objection. Nobody who had had 
legal experience, or who had studied 
the history of Courts of Justice, would 
deny that not a few men had been 
checked in saying what was false by 
taking an oath. What did the hon. 


Member for Northampton propose? 
Though a witness might be one of those 
men who was prepared if he were not put 
upon oath to make a statement which 
he would not make if he were sworn, 
the hon. Member proposed that, without 
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giving any reason, that man by simply 
objecting might remove the security 
which in other circumstances would exist 
for his telling the truth. The State was 
entitled and bound to get the highest 
security which a man could give for the 
absolute truth of what he stated in Courts 
of Justice. Assuming thet only once 
in 100 times a witness was checked 
by the fact that he had called the 
Almighty to witness, they ought not to 
remove that safeguard in favour of the 
security that truth was being told. He 
desired to say a few words with regard 
to his own personal experience. He 
did not think that anyone who had 
been engaged in cases in which the 
lower order of the people were witnesses 
would deny that over and over again 
men had gone back from what they had 
previously said, and had told the truth 
when they were reminded that they 
were giving their evidence upon oath. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dept- 
ford (Mr. Darling)—and he must be 
allowed to congratulate him on his 
speech—said truly that what was re- 
quired was to get the highest security a 
man could give as to the absolute truth 
of what a man said in a Court of Justice. 
He was surprised to hear the hon. and 
learned Serjeant opposite (Sir John 
Simon) say he thought an oath did not 
have the effect of inducing witnesses to 
tell the truth, as the contrary was con- 
clusively shown by the subterfuges 
which some witnesses resorted to, such 
as avoiding to kissthe Book. We ought 
not to remove this safeguard, which, in 
his own experience, had been found to 
be of very considerable value. But 
there were other serious objections to 
the measure as it stood. On what 
grounds of public policy or convenience 
was a man, simply by saying ‘I object,” 
and without stating his reasons, to be 
allowed to avoid the oath? The case 
had to be considered as applicable to 
Parliamentary Oaths, to the oaths of 
witnesses, to promissory oaths, and to 
the oaths of jurors. Hon.. Members 
would not willingly recognize the prin- 
ciple that in solemn proceedings & 
man should be allowed to cloak and 
cover up the fact that he was an 
Atheist. If this alteration of the law 
was to be made, he should insist, in 
the interests of truth and justice, upon 
one safeguard—that if a man objected 
to take an oath because he was an 
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Atheist, he should come forward boldly 
and say that he was an Atheist. 
He did not think the hon. Member for 
Northampton personally would object to 
do so, but they could not argue this 
question with reference to that hon. 
Gentleman’s conduct. There was another 
class of objections that required to be 
met. Was the relief proposed to be 
given by the Bill required by all classes 
and for all purposes? In his opinion 
there was a broad distinction between 
Parliamentary Oaths and the oaths of 
jurors and witnesses in Oourts of 
Law. If a constituency had elected an 
individual who openly declared himself 
an Atheist, strong Constitutional reasons 
might be urged why the Legislature 
ought not to prevent the representation 
of that place by refusing to allow the 
Member to take his seat. But this Bill 
was not confined to Parliamentary Oaths. 
It related to every occasion on which an 
oath was to be taken, in all cases and for 
all purposes. He submitted that all 
those arguments which might be of some 
force and effect in connection with the 
right of a freely elected person to sit in 
that House had not the slightest appli- 
cation when we came to deal with this 
Bill as applied to the other cases. If 
Atheists were to be allowed to serve on 
juries they ought to state that they were 
Atheists, and if one of the parties inter- 
ested objected to be tried by an Atheist 
he should be allowed to take the objec- 
tion. The hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Joseph Pease) said that we ought not 
to have two standards of truth. He 
would suggest that the hon. Baronet 
had altogether misunderstood the argu- 
ment adduced on that side of the House. 
They were not setting up two standards 
of truth. They were only trying to see 
that those who were called upon to give 
evidence and to perform high Constitu- 
tional duties should adopt the highest 
standard of truth. It could not be said 
that because they caused particular acts 
to be performed with the greatest 
solemnity they were setting up a second 
standard of truth. When dealing with 
investigations in Courts of Justice the 
Legislature had thought fit to remove a 
disability and enable persons to give 
their evidence without being sworn by 
making a simple affirmation. But that 
provision in no way applied to jurors, 
and it ought to be adopted only in cases 
where it was desirable in the interests 
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of justice that the alteration in the law 
should be made. As he had alread 
pointed out, the principle of the Bi 
was open to objection on the ground 
that it would encourage persons who 
intended to lie, so far as their con- 
sciences were concerned, to lie with- 
out hesitation; and, further, that no 
grievance had been pointed out calling 
for the measure. Although in connec- 
tion with Parliamentary Oaths it might 
be possible for some of those on that 
side of the House to vote for some care- 
fully framed measure, yet to this Bill 
they must offer the strongest opposition 
in their power. He might, however, 
observe that in making this declaration 
he was speaking simply and solely as a 
private Member and not in any official 
capacity. With regard to a Commission 
of Inquiry, he held that all the materials 
were before them, and that there was 
nothing left for it to inquire into. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, that he agreed with the Attorney 
General that they had every reason to 
be satisfied at the moderate spirit in 
which this measure had been discussed. 
The Attorney General, who had said 
that the sentiments he expressed were 
his own and not those of the Govern- 
ment, had stated that he based his oppo- 
sition to the Bill on the ground of prin- 
ciple. But he (Sir William Harcourt) 
could not make out what that principle 
was, though he had heard from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman a great deal of 
argument on matters of detail that were 
susceptible of alteration. What was the 
principle of the Bill? The principle 
was that a man who objected to take an 
oath should be permitted to make an 
affirmation. He would advise all who de- 
sired to understand the subject of oaths 
to read the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion signed by Lord Sherbrooke. The 
principle of binding the conscience of a 
man by an oath, once so universally ap- 
plied in every relation of life, was now in 
a great degree got ridof. The Attorney 
General admitted that he would not ob- 
ject to a Bill dispensing with Parlia- 
mentary Oaths, and, therefore, his ob- 
jection was not to the principle of the 

ill. In the Bill of 1883 there was no 
condition required for making an affir- 
mation but the objection of a Member 
to take an oath. That Bill was dis- 
cussed with a great deal of heat and 
Party spirit, and it received the support 
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of the noble Lord the Member for Ros- 
sendale (the Marquess of Hartington) 
and the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goschen). There was one 
observation of the Attorney General with 
which he could not agree, and that was 
that when a man came forward to make 
a declaration he must declare what he 
was. That used to be done with refer- 
ence to Dissenters—in the first measure 
for the Abolition of Disabilities they 
were compelled to come forward and 
plead their dissent. That passed into 
the phrase of “‘ticketing”’ Dissenters. 
He had heard with great satisfaction 
the very moderate and reasonable 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Deptford, who expressed himself 
satisfied that a man should be relieved 
from the necessity of taking an oath if 
asked for on the ground of conscientious 
objection. Personally he should insist 
upon that stipulation, and it well de- 
served the consideration of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, whether 
some provision of that sort could not be 
introduced into the Bill to remove the 
difficulty of hon. Members on the other 
side of the House who shared the views 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Deptford. [Mr. Braptaven signified 
his assent.] He was glad that the hon. 
Member for Northampton assented to 
that course, and he saw no reason why 
the second reading should not be car- 
ried. He hoped that concession would 
meet the views of the hon. and learned 
Member for Deptford. [Mr. Dartine: 
Hear, hear!! He did not say all objec- 
tions that might still remain to the Bill 
would be removed, but it certainly would 
remove the main objection. He was 
quite sure there was no desire on the 
part of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton or of any hon. Gentleman on that 
side of the House to resist any reason- 
able alteration in the measure. In the 
heated debates of 1883 both Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Sir Richard Cross ad- 
mitted the unsatisfactory character of 
the existing condition of the Parliamen- 
tary Oath, though they were not willing 
to take the course which the Govern- 
ment of the day recommended. He re- 
membered that at the time the popular 
Fes oe was—‘ We think there ought to 

e legislation, but we will not have it 
in the form of a Bradlaugh Relief Bill.” 
Now the hon. Member for Northampton 
was there with the consent of hon. Gen- 
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tleman opposite. The Leaders of the 
Conservative Party at that time thought 
the existing condition of things unsatis- 
factory and only to be removed by legis- 
lation ; and, under those circumstances, 
after the indication they had received 
of the disposition on the part of the pro- 
moters to amend the Bill, he hoped the 
House would accord it a second read- 


ing. 

itn. BRADLAUGH said, it might be 
convenient that he should now state the 
course he proposed to follow in Com- 
mittee. The hon. and learned Member 
for Deptford had suggested a form of 
words providing that— 

“No person should be allowed to make such 

solemn affirmation except he alleged as_ his 
ground for objecting to be sworn a conscientious 
objection to taking an oath.” 
Without binding himself to these exact 
words, he should be disposed to accept 
those words or any words that were con- 
sidered in Committee best capable of 
giving effect to the meaning those words 
were intended to convey. He felt that 
a large number of Members had come 
to the consideration of this question 
with a desire to avoid irritation ; and on 
his part he desired to consider objections 
that had a reasonable basis. He re- 
gretted to have heard a phrase which 
implied that the refusal to take an oath 
necessarily involved immorality of con- 
duct; and if he did not discuss that im- 
plication he hoped the House would not 
think it was because he assented to it. 
With reference to his interruption of 
the hon. Member for Stockport, he 
thought that nothing could be more 
clear than that in the statement of rea- 
sons which had been circulated the 
words quoted were part of the judgment 
of the Court of. Queen’s Bench, and 
were in no sense given as expressing 
the views of the promoters of the 
Bill. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Crarke) (Plymouth) said, that, 
although it would not be convenient to 
discuss the Amendment which-had been 
suggested and was accepted by the hon. 
Member for Northampton, the words 
did not wholly meet the objections that 
had been made. They only referred to 
those who alleged a conscientious objec- 
tion to take an oath. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH wished to add 
that in Committee he should not object 
to any words which were found by the 
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majority to fairly embody the feelings 
expressed on both sides of the House. 

Rie EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
was glad that that larger statement had 
been made. He thought, however, it 
was essential, in order to meet objec- 
tions that had been made from both 
sides of the House, not only that those 
who objected on religious grounda, but 
also that those who from want of reli- 
gious belief altogether would not hold 
themselves bound by an oath, should be 
required to state the fact before they 
were permitted to affirm. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’} 
Certainly unless that concession was 
made—although he should vote for the 
second reading of the Bill, believing 
that it gave Parliament an opportunity 
of dealing with a difficult subject on 
which legislation was necessary—unless 
the Proviso were inserted as to both 
classes of cases, he should resist the 
third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he appre- 
ciated the distinction, and would accept 
any words that were not absolutely 
offensive that would cover the cases 
of both classes of persons. 

Sin EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
was glad to have got that further 
assurance. He wouldliketoaddthat there 
were words in the Statute Book which 
caused great difficulty and which he 
should like to see removed. They were 
the words requiring that when a person 
claimed to affirm, the Judge should 
satisfy himself as to the oath not having 
a binding effect upon that person’s con- 
science. This was a most difficult pro- 
vision, administered differently in diffe- 
rent Courts and by different Judges, and 
he would be very glad if the whole rule 
with regard to the taking of oaths could 
be reduced to one intelligible and simple 
rule. One serious difficulty that was not 
touched by the Bill was one that had 
arisen in a case in which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton was himself a 
litigant. Ifthe Bill were passed in its 
present form it would be open for any 
Member introduced to the House either 
to take the Oath without question or to 
claim to affirm; but, as the Bill now 
stood, if he came to the Table and 
without question took the Oath, it 
would afterwards be in the power of a 
Court of Law to examine whether at 
the time he took the Oath he was a per- 
son subject to those influences which 
were believed to give the Oath its sanc- 
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tity and force. It had been settled by 
the Courts that if an oath were taken 
by a person who at the time was without 
religious convictions, he could be treated 
as if he had never taken the oath at 
all. It would bea most unhappy thing 
if the Bill should leave Parliament 
without a provision that no question 
should be subsequently raised as to the 
condition of mind of the person when 
taking the oath |Mr. Brapraven: 
Hear, hear! ] One other serious question 
raised by the Bill was the case of the 
evidence of children in Courts of Justice. 
He was not prepared at that time to 
suggest a way in which they ought to 
be met, but it was a matter that re- 
quired very serious consideration. At 
present children were taken into Court 
to be examined as witnesses, and before 
examination they were interrogated by 
the Judge with regard to their religious 
belief, so that the Court might know 
that the statements they were going to 
make should be statements given under 
the sanction of something that would 
influence them to tell the truth. If the 
Bill passed in its present form all that 
would disappear. hen the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill was before the 
House he was in favour of permitting 
very young children to give evidence 
without being sworn; but this was a 
very large question, and in a great many 
criminal cases it would be very dangerous 
to accept the testimony of children with- 
out obliging the Court to take some care 
as to the way in which the child was 
going to give its evidence. After the 
statements that had been made, it was 
not necessary to discuss further the 
question of the second reading of the 
Bill; but he quite agreed with the 
Attorney dosent. from some experience 
of Courts of Justice, in the opinion that 
the taking of an oath was a substantial 
guarantee of the truth of the evidence 
given. This was shown by the reference 
so often made to the oath in cross- 
examination. Reealling to his mind 
several of the most important cases that 
had taken place within the last few 
years, he was quite sure that witnesses 
had been absent from Court who would 
have been there had it not been that 
they had to face the responsibility of 
repeating on oath the statements they 
had made. He would be very glad if 
the thorny controversy could be settled 
in the way suggested by the Bill as 
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amended, and felt justified in fulfilling 
his original intention of supporting the 
second reading. 

Mx. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) said, he was entirely opposed to 
any compromise on this question. He 
decidedly thought that the measure 
brought forward by the junior Member 
for Northampton (Mr, Bradlaugh) had 
reference to matters in the past which 
he did not want to touch upon in any 
personal sense, but could not altogether 
forget. It was generally the view of 
the Liberal and ical Party opposite 
that the wish of the majority of the 
House should influence their decision; 
but in this ease it was but an infinitesimal 
portion of the House that promoted the 
measure; and he said that in deference 
to the opinion of a vast portion of the 
people of England who were not in 
favour of it, that the Bill should be 
thrown out. If he were not afraid of 
using stronger language than was usual 
in that House, he should apply to it the 
name of the Atheists Relief Bill; at 
any rate, it had been so understood, and 
he considered that at least those who 
were concerned with it should state that 
they believed in an Almighty Being. He 
maintained that if the House passed a 
Bill at all, it should be one that recog- 
nized the Divine Presence amongst them. 
He appealed not only to the Govern- 
ment, but to the great Nonconformist 
Party in the House— God-fearing men— 
not to allow this principle to go forward, 
and he would also appeal to the Irish 
Party, who he hoped would not be dis- 
posed to pass the Bill. For his own 
part, if that were the last time he should 
speak in that House, he would oppose 
any measure that would open its doors 
to such as were contemplated by this 
measure. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he should support the second reading 
of the Bill. Agreeing, as he did, with 
a good deal that had been said with re- 
gard to the oath in Court, he thought 
the Bill was capable of alteration in 
Committee, and upon that understanding, 
which had been clearly stated by the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General, he should 
support the Motion. He thought it a 





scandal that Members who believed in 
the sanctity of an oath should have to 
be parties to allowing those who openly 
stated that they were Atheists to pro- 
fane the Oath by going through the 
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form of taking it on the assembly of 
each new Parliament. He should sup- 
port the motion in order that that scandal 
might be done away with. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 247; Noes 
137 : Majority 110.—(Div. List, No. 38.) 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. NORRIS: I beg to move, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read this 
day six months. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I wish to second the Amend- 
mend. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House having 
agreed that the words ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a second time ’”’ stand part of 
the Question, the hon. Gentleman can- 
not now make that Motion. It is com- 
petent to him to object when the Ques- 
tion is put from the Chair, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time,” but 
not to move an Amendment. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
they had heard certain proposals made 
with regard to the Bill which had been 
agreed to by some Members; but the 
House were not in possession of the 
exact nature of the alterations. He 
thought that unless they had before 
them in black and white what kind of 
Bill it was suggested they should pass, 
they were not in as fair a position as 
they ought to be when asked to decide 
upon the second reading of a Bill of 
that nature. Because many hon. Gen- 
tlemen wished to know exactly what the 
Bill was intended to be, he should move 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. 
Member second that Motion ? 

Mr. MARK STEWART rose—— 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : I claim to move, 
‘* That the Question be now put.” 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


The House divided ;—Ayes 334 ; Noes 
50: Majority 284.—(Div. List, No. 39.) 


Main Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 250; Noes 
150 : Majority 100. 
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Noble, W. 

Northcote, hoa. Sir 
H. 8. 

Norton, R. 

O'Neill, hon. R. T. 

Paget, Sir R. H. 

Parker, hon. F. 

Pearce, Sir W. 

Peily, Sir L. 

Penton, Captain F. T. 

Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 

Pomfret, W. P. 

Powell, F. 8. 

Raikes, right hon. H. 


C. 
Reed, H. B. 
Round, J. 
Russell, Sir G. 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. 
M 


Seton-Karr, H. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sidebottom, W. 
— right hon. W. 


Smith, A. 

Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stephens, H. C. 
Stewart, M. J. 
Talbot, J. G. 


Temple, Sir R. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 





Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday, 27th March. 


METROPOLITAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BILL.—{Bitt 14.] 


(Mr. Isaacs, Mr. Kimber, Major General Golds. 
worthy, Mr. Baumann, Sir Albert Rollit, 
Mr. Hunt, Sir Guyer Hunter, Colonel Duncan.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth) 
said, that having regard to the time at 
which they had arrived (5.20 p.m.), he 
should probably do better if, instead of 
moving the second reading of the Bill, 
he asked Her Majesty’s Government to 
take this subject into their consideration; 
and he should be glad to be informed if 
they were in a position to give an assur- 
ance that it would receive attention at 
their hands at an early date. No onecould 
possibly be more impressed with the im- 
portance of the measure which he had 
undertaken to bring under the Notice 
of the House than himself, because the 
subject was so vast from every point of 
view, and affecting as it did the material 
well-being of 4,000,000 of people, that 
it was almost Imperial as regarded the 
interests affected. London had been 
aptly described as ‘‘a Province covered 
with houses ;” and in a debate in that 
House on the subject of the government 
of the Metropolis, one of the speakers 
drew attention to the fact that the Lon- 
don of the present day is bigger, in re- 
spect of population, than the whole of 
England in Queen Elizabeth’s time. Its 
area was upwards of 120 square miles; 
it contained upwards of 500,000 in- 
habited houses, occupied by 4,000,000 
people, and its rateable value at the pre- 
sent moment was £31,000,000 sterling. 
He troubled the House with these par- 
ticulars in order that hon. Members 
might realize the vastness of the subject 
and the consequent difficulty of satis- 
torily dealing with it. It occurred to 
him that before proceeding to expound 
the details of the measure they were 
now considering, it might be useful to 
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take a short retrospective glance at the 
system which prevailed prior to the 
introduction of Sir Benjamin Hall’s Act 
in 1855, as also of the working of that 
measure. Prior to the passing of that 
Act there were no less than 300 different 
Governing Bodies in the Metropolis, and 
it had been computed that no fewer than 
10,448 persons were engaged either as 
vestrymen, commissioners of pavements 
and sewers, &c.; and some notion of the 
chaos which then prevailed might be 
gathered from the fact that there were 
1,000 persons officially engaged as com- 
missioners of sewers, the number being 
subsequently reduced to 23, and ulti- 
mately to 11. In further illustration of 
the condition of matters municipal in 
London at that time, it might be inte- 
resting to state that the duty of paving 
the highway from Temple Bar to Charing 
Cross was entrusted to no less than 
seven different Bodies, and in the parish 
of St. Pancras alone there were as many 
as 16 Boards, independent of each other, 
to whom the lighting and paving of that 
parish were entrusted. It was unneces- 
sary for him to dwell upon the enormous 
inconvenience to the public, to say no- 
thing of the waste of public money, 
which ensued from such a system; and 
the unsanitary condition of London at 
that time caused the Government to 
reduce the number of the controlling 
Bodies who had charge of the sewerage 
and drainage; but with respect to the 
remainder of the matters embraced 
under the head of local management, it 
was deemed expedient to appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
same, and to report as to the best means 
to be adopted to remedy the existing 
defects. Accordingly, in June, 1852, a 
Commission was appointed, consisting 
of Mr. Labouchere (subsequently Lord 
Taunton), Mr. Justice Patteson, and 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, and their 
Report dealt very conclusively with the 
subject. Instead of the Government 
bringing in a Bill framed on the re- 
commendations of the Commission, and 
with the double object of saving trouble 
and of proceeding tentatively, they hit 
upon the expedient of taking the Poor 
Law divisions of the Metropolis as the 
areas of administration, and created 38 
Vestries and District Boards, to whom 
were confided the duties previously dis- 
charged by the Commissioners of Paving 
and other Bodies to whom he had re- 
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ferred. That was a great reform upon 
the existing state of things; for to 
reduce the number of the Governing 
Bodies from 300 to 39, and the number 
of persons engaged therein from 10,000 
to 3,000, must be admitted as a bold 
step in the right direction. After 33 
years’ experience, the defects of the pre- 
sent Act had become apparent, and it 
was desirable now to have some system 
more in accordance with the municipal 
institutions throughout the country. 
The initial error in the Metropolis Local 
Management Act—an error which had 
influenced its administration all through- 
out—was the circumstance that the divi- 
sions of the Metropolis which it created, 
and the mode and manner of the elec- 
tion of those entrusted with carrying out 
the provisions of the Act, were such as 
not to enlist in the service those whose 
social status, mental culture, and mate- 
rial interests in the respective parishes 
or districts would best ensure the proper 
dealing with the subjects entrusted to 
their charge. He believed that very 
few of the inhabitants of the Metropolis 
had anything like a clear knowledge of 
the manner in which the election of 
the present vestrymen or members of the 
District Boards was conducted. It was 
true that notices were placed upon the 
church doors as to the time appointed 
for the election of vestrymen; but that, 
he (Mr. Isaacs) submitted, was not a 
sufficient advertisement, nor one calcu- 
lated to awaken anything like a proper 
amount of interest on the part of those 
concerned. The result of the present 
system was that the local government 
of the Metropolis had fallen into the 
hands of cliques who might be described 
as almost self-elected, and, in some in- 
stances the maladministration of paro- 
chial affairs had been so pronounced as 
to cause the name of vestryman to stink 
in the nostrils of respectable people. 
Again, the numbers of those elected to 
serve as parochial administrators were 
far too great. From the City of London, 
with its Lord Mayor, 26 Aldermen, and 
206 Common Councillors—total, 232, to 
govern an area less than a square mile 
in extent, the Vestries of the larger 
parishes, with their 120 members, to 
the District Boards of Works with their 
members ranging from 36 to 60 in num- 
ber, all the Governing Bodies were by 
far too large as regards the number of 
their members. 


Ss 
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It being half an hour after Five of the 
elock, Further Proceedings on Second 
Reading stood adjourned. 


Further Proceedings adjourned till 
To-morrow. 





PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cremer, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the qualification and regis- 
tration of Parliamentary Voters, and the 
conduct of Parliamentary Elections, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Cremer, Mr, William 
Crawford, Mr. Abraham (Glamorgan), Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Pickard, and Mr. James Rowlands. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 171.) 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 15th March, 1888. 





MINUTES.}—Pvstic Brts—First Reading— 
Merchant Shipping (Life Saving Ap- 
pliances) (43). 

Second Reading — Church Discipline (27) ; 
Statute Law Revision (35). 

Report—Law of Distress Amendment (23-44) ; 
Railway and Canal Traffic (41). 

ProvisionaL Ornpver Bruit—Second Reading— 
Local Government (Ireland) (Bangor and 
Warrenpoint.) 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL.—(No. 27.) 
(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY 
(Dr. Benson) said, he had to ask their 
Lordships to give a second reading to 
this Bill, as one of great importance, 
and directed to the correction of very 
great evils. All were agreed that there 
could be scarcely any worse evil in the 
Church or the world than an evil clergy- 
man, one who was authorized, commis- 
sioned, and set in his place to teach 
religion and morals, but made himself 
an example of how to set at nought both 
religion and morality. Cases appeared 
from time to time in the newspapers 
which made all men ask what gain 
could there be to the cause of Christianity 
from an exercise of the pastoral office by 
such a man. On the contrary, there 
were both grievous injuries to the place 
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where the evils occurred, and they were 
scarcely less injurious to the Church and 
to religion at large. But while all felt 
that they, perhaps, failed to observe or 
remember how different from one another 
such cases were, and what defects ap- 
peared in the treatment of many of 
them under existing law, there were 
other cases which did not appear-in the 
nowspapers, but were known to the 
Bishops, which also caused great scandal. 
Taking them altogether, they were not 
numerically very large as compared 
with the number of the clergy, but 
they were a very poisonous evil. The 
cases were very difficult to touch, the 
processes were very complicated, liable 
to the most technical objections and 
very costly, the penalties often futile. 
This Bill was framed after careful con- 
sideration of the defects and difficulties 
of the present law, and had been tho- 
roughly examined by one Committee 
after another of those who were most 
cognizant of the evils and most able to 
suggest remedies. It was based mainly 
on the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Ecclesiastical Courts. He would 
point out where the Bill chiefly departed 
from that Report, and why. By the 
present system, under the Church Dis- 
cipline Act, the process began with the 
issuing of a Commission to inquire 
whether there was a primd facie case in 
any particular instanee when complaint 
was made or scandal existed. Five Com- 
missioners were named by the Bishop 
for the purpose. But, as a matter of 
fact, the Bishop himself was often 
obliged to collect evidence on account 
of the great unwillingness of the very 

eople who made the complaint to come 
aon and give evidence. They 
dreaded the possible expense, and were 
also very much afraid of their names 
appearing. The consequence was that 
the Bishop had to employ persons to get 
evidence, he had to prosecute, and, 
after that, he had to be the Judge, for the 
Commissioners were his nominees, and 
the case came finally into his awn Court. 
There was another evil of a very grave 
kind. A clergyman might be convicted 
in a Criminal Court of drunkenness or 
theft, indecent assault, or infamous con- 
duct. But though judgment bad been 

assed upon hin, still legal proceedings 
had to be taken against him in an Eccle- 
siastical Court, and all the particulars 
had to be gone over again. That was, 
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asa matter of good sense, very unneces- 
sary; it and spread the 
scandal, and added very greatly to the 
expense. Another great evil was that 
when the Commissioners had found a 
prima facie case, it frequently seemed to 
a Bishop so unadvisable that he should 
hear a case about which the previous 
steps had almost compelled him to form 
an opinion, that it was most commonly 
sent by Letters of Request to the Pro- 
vincial Court. The Chancellor, who was 
the proper Judge, did not, by the 
Church Discipline Act, sitin the Diocesan 
Court; the consequence was that the 
Diocesan Courts were destroyed, and 
the expenses to all parties were very 
much inereased, because it was neces- 
sary in the Provincial Court to employ 
leading and junior counsel, and the dis- 
tance which witnesses and others had to 
be sent added very much to the cost. In 
the Provincial Court itself, the Bill pro- 
posed to replace the Judge in the 
ancient conditions which had been very 
recently and disastrously altered. And 
now, supposing the case, however, to 
have been carried to an issue, and the 
offender convicted and sentenced, still 
there was great difficulty in many cases 
in enforcing the decrees. A man might 
be suspended ad officio and a beneficio, 
and yet he might refuse to leave the 
house of residence, then an action of 
ejectment was probably the only remedy, 
and then the whole question whether he 
had been properly suspended would 
have to be tried over again. But even 
if it were arranged that he should leave 
the house, he might then still insist on 
living in the parish which he had cor- 
rupted and scandalized, and all the 
original evil might be reproduced and 
intensified. He had seen an instance, 
in which, when nothing was added to 
the provision that the man should leave 
the house of residence, he took a house 
within the parish, and though an ad- 
mirable clergyman was put in, who 
might have restored the parish to peace, 
harmony, and good feeling, and revived 
the services of the Church, the subse- 
quent career of the suspended clergy- 
man did almost more evil than before. 
Again, the man might refuse to give up 
the church as well as the house, and 
might carry on the services, which per- 
haps no one would attend, and there 
were no certain means of preventing 
such a scandal. Add to all this that 
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costs were very heavy, and could often 
be recovered only by sequestration of - 
the benefice. Then the benefice was 
injured; but more often there was 
nothing to recover, since necessary out- 
goings and the provision for duty being 
carried on exhausted the whole available 
means. At the best, the only way in 
which all the expenses could be re- 
covered was by the Bishop securing a 
conviction. If he failed he had to bear 
all the expense; while if he succeeded, 
he had still large sums to pay. Many 
Bishops had been mulcted in very large 
amounts ; a single clergyman had been 
described to him as ‘‘ a constant source 
of expense to his Bishop,’’ while he was 
afraid to say how far one Bishop had 
suffered in that way from one case after 
another. If the Commission found that 
there was u primd facse case, the Bishop 
was compelled to proceed to a trial, on 
account of the great scandal created, if 
under such circunstances the man was 
undisturbed, though he and his ad- 
visers were satisfied that he was fore- 
doomed to fail, since they were aware 
that the evidence on which the Commis- 
sion had formed their conclusion was 
not such as would fall within rules of 
evidence, or, perhaps, be even produ- 
cible in Court. Another difficulty in 
the working of the Commission was that 
the Bishop and all persons concerned 
were at the merey of one man. He 
knew a case himself in which the Com- 
missioners were divided two against 
two, and the fifth Commissioner, an un- 
unfortunate selection—for all were se- 
lected ad hoe—said he was persuaded 
himself that the man was innocent, but 
that for the satisfaction of all parties 
the case had better be tried regularly ; 
and tried it was, and lost. Then, under 
the Pluralities Act, which was one of 
the methods of proceeding, there was 
no provision made for expenses, and 
the Bishop himself was personally liable. 
The beneficed clergy did not fall very 
much into the category of those men of 
whom he had been speaking. In early 
legislation the cartularies of French 
Kings contained stringent provisions 

ainst ‘‘vagabundi et p nds episcopt.”” 

e did not know that there existed at 
put any class of ‘‘ roving and wan- 

ering Bishops;’’ but there were too 
many presbyters who fell under that 
description. There were few cases com- 
paratively in which they appeared, 
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England, and especially London, drew 
from all over the world persons who 
made vory brief and unsatisfactory re- 
sidence in any place, and whom it was 
almost impossible to trace. They wan- 
dered up and down, taking duty for 
short spaces of time, and committing all 
sorts of offences. There was wanting 
some summary process for deposing such 
men from the ministry, and of getting 
at those incumbents who, without autho- 
rity and without inquiry, imposed on 
by plausible manners and stories, em- 
ployed them. He had left in the Bill 
the Oourt as recommended to be con- 
stituted by the Royal Commission, and 
as he thought it certainly ought to be 
constituted in most cases—namely, the 
Chancellor. It was further provided, 
in accordance with the same recommen- 
dations, that if the Bishop deemed the 
case to be of sufficient importance, it 
should be tried by the Bishop himself 
with two or more assessors, The noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Her- 
schell) had earned the lasting gratitude 
of a Northern diocese by acting as such 
assessor. At present the Bishop, with 
assessors, was by the Church Discipline 
Bill the sole Judge in the Diocesan 
Court. It seemed to him, however, that 
some defendants might reasonably ob- 
ject to be tried by the Chancellor alone, 
or by the Bishop, from whose previous 
knowledge of himself he could not hope 
for much bias in his favour. If excep- 
tion were taken to the Chancellor’s soli- 
tary action and to the Bishop’s action, it 
was suggested that the defendant should 
be allowed to appeal to a Court con- 
stituted of the Chancellor and the Com- 
missioners under the Pluralities Act 
Amendment Act. This liberty would re- 
move the faintest suspicion of bias. 
The Bill, however, made a slight differ- 
ence in the Commissioners under that 
Act. That Act required that two Com- 
missioners should be elected ad hoc as 
each case arose. It seemed desirable, 
however, for the sake of fairness, that 
no Commissioner should be elected ad 
hoe, but that they should be elected, like 
other Commissioners under the Plurali- 
ties Act Amendment Act, for a period 
of three years. One was to be elected 
by the clergy of the diocese, one by the 
Chapter of the diocese, and two laymen 
were to be nominated by the Chairmen 
of Quarter Sessions. This Bill, then, 
intrusted all ordinary cases to the Ohan- 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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cellor alone, and he would by 
way of amendment, that the 

should be allowed, in cases it was pos- 
sible for him to attend, to nominate a 
deputy. By that plan the Bishop would 
reserve such cases as it was fitting that 
he should deal with, and the defendant 
might at his option claim a fuller 
Court. Such an arrangement would 
leave little opening for appeals, that 
fruitful source of expense. This Bill, 
then—to sum up—sought to simplify 
two processes of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
to save the delays, minimize the ex- 
penses, and make the sentence no longer 
futile. That it would do by accepting 
the record of Civil Courts, restoring the 
Chancellor to his functions, providing 
an experienced tribunal of wider con- 
stitution in some cases, obviating ob- 
jections generally felt as to the recent 
constitution of the Provincial Court, to 
diminish costs, partly to lessen the un- 
fairness of Bishops bearing the whole 
expense of bringing gross offenders to 
justice, and to make condemnation a 
reality by delivering the parsonage, the 
parish church, and the parishioners 
from the mercies of an immoral or dis- 
gracefully neglectful pastor and the 
baleful influences which surrounded such 
aman. He had stated the objections to 
the present condition of the law, and 
the remedy it was hoped to apply. The 
sole object which had been kept in view 
was to correct what in the judgment of 
all ought to be corrected. He had no 
doubt there were details which might 
be amended by the wisdom of their 
Lordships’ House, and no one would be 
more thankful than he for any improve- 
ments. He would ask their Lordships 
now to read the Bill a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘Thatthe Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.\ 


Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, he did not 
disapprove of the main object of the 
Bill; but he could not say as much for 
the manner in which it was to be effected, 
and he thought it desirable_to point 
out, comprehensively, some of the chief 
defe:ts in the Bill before trying to 
amend them in detail by the awkward 
process by which alone Bills could be 
amended in a Committee of the Whole 
House. Besides the general purpose of 
dealing with what were legally called 
criminous clerks, if that was really 
going to be done properly, it was clearly 
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a good thing to enable rules to be made 
by the Lord Chancellor and other 
authorities for reforming the practice of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, which had 
been getting more full of technical pit- 
falls continually, and, above all, by that 
most unhappy specimen of ecclesiastical 
legislation—the Public Worship Act. 
Another good thing in the Bill was that 
it repealed one portion of that Act— 
namely, the usurpation of power for 
the Crown—that was, for the Prime 
Minister—to approve, and therefore to 
take if he chose, the appointment of 
the Dean of Arches, who was now the 
Judge of both Provinces. It seemed to 
him absurd, however, to give any Arch- 
bishop the power to sever them again, 
especially as there was no salary left for 
the Provincial Judge of York, while 
the Canterbury one had £1,600 a-year. 
But the Archbishops and Bishops 
now proposed a much more serious 
counter - usurpation of their own — 
that sentence of deprivation of a bene- 
fice—which was a purely civil trans- 
action, and might and must be pro- 
nounced by any Judge at the Assizes, 
on a parson who was a second time con- 
victed there of violating the rubrics 
(and there the Bishop could not protect 
him by the dispensing power of the 
veto)—should not be pronounced by the 
Dean of Arches or Chancellor who really 
gave the judgment, but the Archbishop 
or Bishop was to be called in to do it as 
a sort of executioner. Moreover, that 
was in flat contradiction to a decision of 
the Privy Council in ‘‘ Bonwell v. Bishop 
of London,” as to the Dean of Arches, 
who was clearly proved to have always 
been the proper person to deprive in 
the Provincial Court. It was true that 
the 122nd Canon professed to prohibit 
anyone but the Bishop from pronouncing 
deprivations in a Diocesan Court, and 
it had been assumed to be legal; but 
never decided or argued; and it had 
not been observed by those who assumed 
it, that the Canon was an illegal usurpa- 
tion by the Convocations of 1603, in 
direct opposition to the great heresy 
Act of 13 lis., which enacted that the 
defendant ‘‘ should be deprived by the 
Bishop or the Ordinary, and on such 
sentence he should be indeed deprived.” 
And all the Acts of Uniformity expressly 
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reserved power for the Chancellor to 
excommunicate and to deprive ‘‘in like | 
form as heretofore hath been used by | 
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the Queen’s ecclesiastical laws.”’ Every 
lawyer knew that the Canons were in- 
valid against Acts of Parliament, invalid 
inst the laity, and therefore against 

a Chancellor even without those Acts, 
and that the Queen’s Bench had said it 
would not help them by prohibition. 
Even the Church Discipline Act of 1840, 
which was itself an aggression, said that 
sentence was to be pronounced by the 
Bishop or his Commi Therefore, 
this clause of the Bill, both for Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, was a piece of 
clerical aggression, and an attempt to 
introduce the thin end of the High 
Ckurch wedge, that ecclesiastical j urisdic- 
tion proceeded from what they called the 
Church, by which they meant the clergy, 
in the face of every legal authority and 
every Act of Parliament on the subject 
from the very beginning of the Refor- 
mation, and some time before it too. 
And what was to be done if the Arch- 
bishop or Bishop refused to come in and 
act as executioner under his Judge, and 
even to defy a mandamus and set up asa 
martyr? Indeed, the Bill was evidently 
framed with care, so as to enable them 
to evade a mandamus if one should be 
attempted. And so far was this eccle- 
siastical usurpation carried, that even 
the sentence of the Judicial Com- 
mittee signed by the Queen was no 
longer to be sufficient, but it was to be 
sent into the Ecclesiastical Court, for 
the Bishop or Archbishop to ratify by 
gran: a it, if he chose. He would 
ike to know whether the proper guar- 

dians of the jurisdiction of the Crown 
over all persons, ecclesiastical as well as 
civil, meant to submit to that? And it 
was a sufficient indication of the spirit 
of the Bill throughout. The Bill also 
destroyed the psd legal relations of 
the Bishops and their Courts in making 
them both prosecutors, as they always 
had been legally though not exclusively, 
and Judges, as they never had been 
from the Reformation until 1840, except 
during the two short periods that the 
Court of High Commission lasted, 
legally and illegally, which their Lord- 
ships knew had twice to be put down 
by Parliament for its tyranny. Their 
modern introduction as Judges was en- 
tirely effected by a man whose name 
did not raise a ——— in its 
favour—namely, Bishop Philpotts, and 
the singular history of it was worth 
summing up from the debates of that 
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time. Both in 1838 and 1839 this 
House a Bill, introduced by 
Lord Chancellor Oottenham, without 
any such ee aggression in it, 
which was lost by time only in the 
other House. It was founded, as he 
said, on the Report of the first Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, which comprised all 
the principal Bierhops and Judges—a 
very different body from that of 1883 
on the Ecclesiastical Courts. That was 
a very simple Bill, and its main object 
was to send all ecclesiastical suits at 
once to the Provincial Court, to be tried 
there in a more simple way than they 
were then, or now. Lord Cottenham 
said that the Bill was approved by 
most of the Members of that former 
Commission, and several of them con- 
firmed it, and said that, so far as it dif- 
fered from their Report, they approved 
of the change; and, further, he said 
that it took away no jurisdiction of the 
Bishops, because they had none to take 
away, except through their Chancellors, 
who certainly did not object to lose it, 
having no exalted Church notions to 
gratify by retaining it. The Peculiars, 
of which nearly 300 were also abolished, 
were Courts quite independent of the 
Bishops. That Bill gave the Provin- 
cial Judge the very useful power of 
stopping a suit as soon as he perceived 
that it was frivolous and vexatious. That 
power was unluckily afterwards trans- 
ferred to the Bishops, who had notori- 
ously used it for a very different, and, 
indeed, exactly opposite purpose, and 
in a manner which had been condemned 
by some of the highest Judges, even 
while they were legally deciding in 
favour of the Bishop, and by a large 
and weighty minority of the late Com- 
mission—namely, to reverse for all prac- 
tical parent decisions of the Supreme 
Court, which had been fought for by 
both the Church parties at enormous 
expense, and therefore could not be 
deemed frivolous or unimportant. It 
did not seem to have been observed that 
the veto in the hands of any Bishop 
with strong leanings either way, as most 
of them and of the clergy always had, 
enabled him to make the law of the 
Church just what he liked throughout 
his diocese, exactly like the dispensing 
power usurped by James II. for much 
the same purpose; and it was being so 
used continually in some, and probably 
in most dioceses, for people knew that it 
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apply for leave to enforce 
thelaw. Further, it made every 
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odious » a or yw “ea accord- 
ing as he allowed or forbade > 
tions, as had been amply oored by ex- 
perience already. Accordingly, in the 
Bill which he submitted to the Commis- 
sion of 1883, and which was printed in 
their evidence, as a substitute for the 
Church Discipline and the Public 
Worship Acts, he had eopied, in sub- 
stance, that provision of Lord Cotten- 
ham’s Bill instead of the epi Sy veto. 
Both in 1838 and 1839 Bishop hilpotts 
made one of his tremendous onslaughts 
on that Bill, and called it the most 
deadly attack that had ever been made 
upon the Church of England. He easily 
inflamed the clergy into the same be- 
lief, and they furnished him with a 
lot of Petitions to that effect; but 
it was singular that they had hardly 
ever submitted to the power which 
he ultimately got to try them, and it 
was practically obsolete. Yet the pre- 
sent Bill revived or extended it. Bishop 
Philpotts was not so successful in 
making this House believe him. Even 
the mitts sapientia of Archbishop Howley 
warmed into indignation, and Bishop 
Blomfield’s more immitis sapientia 
turned upon him as he deserved; and 
when, at last, after two years’ talking, 
he ventured on a Division, no more 
than 11 Peers voted with him. After 
that, he entered an elaborate Protest, 
which, it was remarkable, did not 
venture to assert that any Bishop ever 
sat, or had the right to sit, in his own 
Court since the Reformation. But then 
came something still more extraordi- 
nary. Although he had been so tho- 
roughly beaten and refuted by the 
Archbishop and Bishop Blomfield in 
1839, he somehow managed afterwards 
to frighten or cajole them, and through 
them the Government, into adopting a 
fundamentally different Bill in 1840, 
giving the Bishops judicial power for 
the first time, but not without appeal to 
the very Provincial Court which he had 
denounced ; and that brought with it a 
multitude of complications, to provide 
for preliminary inquiries, and the sub- 
stitution of one Bishop for another, 
where the prosecuting and possibly 
judicial one was also patron; which 
caused the great fiasco of the Arch- 
deacon Denison case after some years 
and many stages of the suit; and theu 
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came the new veto on Peeraions by 
anybody else. Lord nham said 
he disclaimed all responsibility for 
that Act at last, though he would 
not try to it, as the matter had 
been so long in agitation. Very soon 
after it was passed, the then Dean 
of Arches remarked on its badness of 
drafting, as he mildly put it; and there 
had been endless confusion and enor- 
mous waste of money and abortive suits 
arising from it. Yet this Bill proceeded 
on the same lines, and introduced a 
great deal more complication, and more 
alternatives of preliminary Courts. 
The most rev. Prelate had, as it was 
called, read a first time another Bill 
about Ecclesiastical Procedure on the 
same day as this, but it had not yet 
seen the light—at least, among laymen, 
though he had received some strong 
condemnation of it from a Bishop who 
was not an exalter of clerical jurisdic- 
tion; and he took for granted that it 
did not modify the Bill now before 
their Lordships, which he must take as 
he found it, though they ought to have 
had both together, at least to read and 
understand. The most rev. Prelate 
had spoken of the expense of taking 
criminous clerks to the Provincial 
Court; but he forgot that exactly those 
who had caused such expense by fight- 
ing every inch of ground hitherto 
would do just the same again, and take 
him before his Dean of Arches in the 
end instead of the beginning, so that he 
would only have double the expense, 
and not half, as he might under a 
proper Act. He (Lord Grimthorpe) 
himself thoroughly agreed with the 
views of Lord Penzance in his Report 
of 1883, and with Bishop Blomfield’s 
Jast views of the radical unfitness of 
Bishops to act as Judges. It was true 
that the Bill gave an option to defen- 
dants to pick and chose out of three 
kinds of Diocesan Courts, or, rather, 
four—of the Bishop and his Chancellor, 
each with or without Assessors without 
judicial votes, and Commissioners with 
them, of whom three were to be clergy- 
men, and might overrule the proper 
Judge and his one lay colleague. All that 
only showed the same clerical aggres- 
siveness as the Report of 1883 did, and 
a hopeless confusion in the minds of 
the inventors of all those new alterna- 
tive tribunals, which somebody must pay 
for, and which all had to end in the 
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same Provincial Judge. The most rev. 
Prelate justified the Bill by saying 
that it was founded on that Report. 
It was impossible, without notice, to 
examine how far they , and quite 
immaterial ; for the Bill could hardly 
have a worse recommendation, consider- 
ing how all the legal history on which 
Papas 9g 2 was based had been exposed, 
for such inaccuracies as were not un- 
natural, seeing that it had been avowedly 
entrusted to three Members, not one of 
whom was a lawyer, and, in fact, ulti- 
mately to one, who, however eminent 
as a historian, in other ways was clearly 
not qualified for writing a legal history, 
and showed in nearly every page a strong 
ecclesiastical bias in one direction al- 
ways, as the Report itself finally did, 
whether all the signers of it understood 
it or not. If their Lordships cared to 
have proofs of that statement, he would 
refer them to Zhe Edinburgh Review ac- 
count of the Report, in January, 1884, 
which seemed to be well known to have 
been writter by a very eminent Member 
of the Commission, or to a still more de- 
tailed examination of the history in Mr. 
Tomlinson’s pamphlet, or to his own 
Letterto the Archbishop of York upon it ; 
none of which had ever been answered. 
It should never be forgotten, too, that 
Archbishop Tait had died before that 
Report was written, or in any degree 
settled, as their own Minutes showed; 
and his questions to the witnesses 
and his Preface to Brodrick and Fre- 
mantle’s Privy Council Judgments had 
all pointed in the opposite direction. 
The anti-legal bias of the Report was 
sufficiently shown by its mode of dealing 
with the Bishop’s right to sit judicially, 
which was treated as all but certain, and 
as admitted by legal decisions or dicta, 
for which references to law books were 
given. Those references proved nothing 
of the kind, and the writer had evidently 
misunderstoed the nature of the Arch- 
bishop’s visitatorial jurisdiction over 
Bishops, as was held in the case of 
Bishop Watson, and ignored an Act of 
Henry VIII. which had probably pre- 
served it, though the Discipline Act of 
1840 was held to have destroyed the 
punitive visitatorial power over Deans 
and Canons. Moreover, the Report 
set out in full a dozen Chancellor’s 
patents, with a paragraph in italics re- 
serving the Bishop's right to sit himself, 
and one of the very few surviving clerical 
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Chancellors, pore 9 . eer. of an 
Commission, helped them by sayi t 
Bishops of Chester had sat % oda 
times; which was all swept away by two 
interrogative words of the Lord Chief 
Justice—“ in invitum ?”’—to which there 
was no answer. But that also went for 
nothing with the Commission and their 
historian. If the Bishops had re- 
served the right to burn heretics in 
their patents, who would have cared or 
meddled with them, until they had 
raised the im invitum question practi- 
cally by a sentence for combustion ? 
That was a_ sufficient specimen of 
the legal value and the ecclesiastical 
bias of the Report of that Commis- 
sion, and he could give plenty more. 
Last year, when the most rev. Prelate 
brought forward his Patronage Bill for 
taking away the rights of the heirs of 
the founders of all benefices, he dilated 
on the number of Diocesan Conferences 
which had approved of it. This Bill 


specially concerned the clergy, and they 
did not hear of a single clerical assembly 
that had approved of it, or even seen it 
yet, of which he saw that the clergy 
were complaining. The High Church 


newspapers, of course, approved it as a 
whole, on account of those very aggres- 
sions on the State jurisdiction, which 
they were constantly striving to supplant, 
and to undo the Reformation, as the more 
candid Ritualists had avowed. Looking 
at it from the parishioners’ point of view, 
it seemed not to go far enough towards 
getting rid of the commonest kind of 
clerical offenders (not that he meant that 
they were absolutely common)—namely, 
drunkards, who, it was often complained, 
were only suspended for a year or two at 
the most, and then returned as bad as ever. 
It seemed necessary to give some stronger 
legislative direction to the Provincial 
Court on that point. There was a mon- 
strous direction in the Bill that every 
kind of Civil Court, down to the Justices 
at Petty Sessions, should send certificates 
to the Bishop of every verdict or judg- 
ment against a clergyman for every kind 
of act punishable by imprisonment, 
which practically meant everythin;; for 
which a trifling fine might be imposed— 
for which imprisonment was always an 
alternative—orfor a libel, such asgiving 
a discharged servant too bad a character 
in the opinion of a jury; or writing against 
employing a dissenting architect to fit 
up a church; or calling a man a convict 
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after he has returned from penal servi- 
tude; orcalling tradesmen’s lies a fraud, 
all which things had been so found by 
juries. And then if the Bishop, in his 
unlimited discretion, wanted to get rid 
of him, he might prosecute, and perhaps 
try him himself; and he was not even 
to be allowed to prove that he was not 
guilty but only to ‘‘extenuate” his 
offence ; or, on the other hand, however 
bad he may be in the opinion of his 
neighbours, the Bishop may protect him 
and defy them. That was the kind of 
legislation which the most rev. Prelate 
told them had been elaborated with so 
muchcare bysome undisclosed proficients 
in the art, who had not even taken the 
trouble to look at the proper titles of 
the Provincial and the Diocesan Judges 
of York, either in their patents or in 
the Public Worship Act. It would 
be very difficult to amend such a Bill 
into a proper state in a Committeo of 
the House, and he was not at all sure 
that he should try, as the Government 
seemed disposed to let the Bishops deal 
with these matters as they chose, with 
such results as they had seen in nearly 
all their Bills of recent times, which 
everybody complained of within two 
years after they were passed. The whole 
subject wanted thoroughly reviewing in 
avery different style from this, and in 
connection with whatever Bill was to deal 
with ecclesiastical procedure generally. 
Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he could 
not see that the Bill was a dangerous 
one, as interfering with ary settlement 
made at the time of the Reformation. 
The Bill differed in an important respect 
from those which had preceded it, having 
the same object in view; and he held 
that it was extremely wise and expedient 
to make that difference. A former mea- 
sure introduced in that House dealt with 
all classes of ecclesiastical offences, those 
relating to ritual as well as those against 
morality. This comprehensiveness led 
to opposition from various quarters ; for 
many people objected to the proposal to 
facilitate proceedings for rituab offences, 
while they approved the proposal to 
facilitate proceedings to punish offences 
against morality. There were some who 
would not be opposed to a measure 
dealing with the reform of proceedings 
against a clergyman charged with im- 
morality who would consider it was not 
the proper function of Parliament to 
deal with such offences. He thought 
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there would be an ent between 
those who belo: to the Church and 
those who were hostile to it politically, 
that, in the interests of religion, it was 
very inexpedient that a clergyman should 
be guilty of gross immorality and in- 
decency, and yet that there should be 
difficulty in bringing him to task and 
inflicting the punishment called for by 
his offence. As to the best machinery 
for arriving at these results, there might 
be room for great differences of opinion, 
and, as he understood, the most rev. 
Prelate was open to consider any im- 
provement of the machinery proposed, 
as the single aim of the Bill was to 
enable offences against immorality to be 
more speedily, more cheaply, and more 
certainly dealt with. Their Lordships, 
therefore, ought to have no difficulty in 
giving a second reading to the Bill, 
some of the provisions of which might 
be open to amendment in Committee. 
There ought not to be any difficulty 
about creating a machinery to try these 
cases. They were very different from 
ecclesiastical offences in the broad sense 
which required ecclesiastical knowledge 
on the part of those dealing with them. 
The offences in question were of a kind 


that everybody was capable of appre- 
ciating, and the hearing of a charge 
required simply the application of com- 
mon sense to the evidence that was 


adduced in support of it. As the law 
now stood, proceedings in respect of an 
offence against morality must be taken 
within a certain time of the commission 
of the offence. A case had happened 
in which a clergyman lived in adul- 
tery, and the fact remained concealed 
for a time. Proceedings were at last 
taken in the Divorce Court, and the 
facts were proved, and a divorce fol- 
lowed; but it was too late for proceed- 
ings to be taken in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, as the period had elapsed within 
which it was required they should be 
commenced ; and if it had not been that 
that clergyman had committed another 
offence against morality, for which he 
was tried and received punishment, he 
must have been permitted to continue 
in charge of his parish, without any 
proceedings being taken against him. 
This Bill would provide an extension of 
time in such a case by allowing pro- 
ceedings to be commenced after the 
offender had been found guilty in a 
Civil Court. Without committing him- 
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self to all the details of the Bill, he? 
should support the second reading on 
the grounds he had stated. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross) said, the most 
rev. Prelate had exercised a wise disore- 
tion in confining the Bill to offences 
against morality, and in not including 
ecclesiastical offences, which would have 
to be dealt with in the future. The Bill 
was brought forward to meet a definite 
evil—the difficulties experienced by the 
Bishops in dealing with offences against 
morality. Surely such a state of things 
as had been described ought not to be 
allowed to continue. The details of the 
Bill might require to be amended in 
Committee. The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, of which he was a member, made 
no attempt to restore a state of things 
which existed before the Reformation ; 
but they tried to find a solution for a 
grave state of things in ecclesiastical 
matters, and to devise some Court for 
trying both offences against morality 
and offences against ecclesiastical law. 
Neither in the minds of the Commis- 
sioners nor on the part of the Prelates 
was there the slightest wish for aggres- 
sion on the rights of the clergy. The 
Bill only aimed to provide a proper and 
effective remedy for cases of immorality 
which were a scandal to the Church and 
country, and he hoped their Lordships 
would agree to the second reading. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2= accord- 
ingly. 
LAW OF DISTRESS AMENDMENT BILL, 
(The Lord Herschel.) 
(No. 44.) REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 
Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that in 


ursuance of an undertaking given in 

ommittee to consider the expediency 
of assimilating the Law of Distress 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act 
to this Bill, he proposed to omit Clause 7, 
relating to the appraisement of goods, 
and to insert a new clause, which would 
be applicable both to the present Bill 
and to the Agricultural Holdings Act. 
He moved the insertion of a new clause 
after Olause 4, providing that— 

‘‘So much of an Act passed in the second 
ear of the reign of their Majesties King Wil- 
iam ITI. and Mary, chapter 5, as requires ap- 

praisement before sale of goods distrained is 
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hereby repealed, except in cases where the | 


tenant or owner of the goods and chattels by 
writing requires such appraisement to be made, 
and the landlord or other person levying a dis- 
tress may sell the goods and chattels distrained 
without causing them to be viously ap- 
praised; and, for the p of sale, the goods 
and chattels distrained at the request in 
writing of the tenant or owner of such goods 
and chattels, be removed to a public auction 
room or to some other fit and proper place 
specified in such request, and be there sold. 
The cost and expenses of appraisement, when 
required by the tenant, shall be borne and paid 
by him; and the costs and expenses attending 
any such removal, and any damage to the goods 
and chattels arising therefrom, shall be borne 
and paid by the person requesting the re- 
moval.” 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Bill to be read 3° on Thursday next; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 44.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 35.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, that the 
object of the great bulk of the Bill was 
to enable the superfluous words ‘be it 
enacted that” to be omitted wherever 
they occurred in the Acts of Parliament 
reprinted in the first three volumes of 
the new cheap edition of Zhe Statutes 
Revised. The first volume, which would 
otherwise have come out at the begin- 
ning of the year, had been postponed to 
enable this and some other small re- 
peals to be made. It was surprising to 
know that it would lessen the size of 
the book by 60 pages. It was hoped 
that there might be no delay in passing 
so formal a measure through Parlia- 
ment, so that the production of the cheap 
edition of the revised statutes might be 
proceeded with. 


Moved, ‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly. 
RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL, 
(The Lord Stanley of Preston.) 
(No. 41.) REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 
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Clause 80 (Definitions). 

Amendment moved, to insert, ‘“‘ The 
term (‘merchandize’) shall include 
(‘ cattle, live stock, and animals of all 
descriptions ’).”” — (Zhe Lord Stanley of 
Preston.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


MERCHANDIZE MARKS ACT. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lory HERSCHELL, in rising to call 
attention to the working of the Mer- 
chandize Marks Act; and to ask What 
steps have been or are being taken to 
render the Act effectual in Endia, the 
Colonies, and foreign countries? said, 
he had been led to call attention to this 
subject because he had been engaged 
for upwards of a year as Chairman of a 
Committee sitting at the Board of Trade 
to inquire into the working of the Trade 
Marks and Patents Act, and a good deal 
of information upon the cognate subject 
of the Merchandize Marks Act had come 
before him. He did not intend to cast 
the slightest doubt upon the wisdom or 
expediency of passing that measure. 
He thought that some such measure 
had become absolutely necessary. Acts 
which in the first instance must un- 
doubtedly have been consciously fraudu- 
lent, had come in some cases to be almost 
usages of trade; and it was very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for anyone, with- 
out at least an extraordinary amount of 
moral fibre, to set himseif against the 
prevailing practice. Marks were put 
upon manufactured goods which were 
neither more nor less than false in in- 
tention and necessarily deceptive. The 
evil was a growing one, therefore he 
did not for a moment doubt that it was 
both wise and necessary in the interests 
of honest trade and honest traders to 
put a stop, as far as possible, to so pre- 
judicial a state of things. There was 
no doubt that dishonest traders acting 
in this way injured trade generally. 
Marks on goods which had won a repu- 
tation in particular markets were put on 
articles of an inferior character, and, for 
a time, a profit was made by under- 
selling the bond fide manufacturer, who 
was sometimes either driven out of the 
market, or compelled to abandon the 
mark under which the reputation of his 
goods had been achieved. So far as the 
Act had affected these merchants and 
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traders, he believed that its operation 
had been, upon the whole, extremely 
beneficial, and, without the necessity of 
resorting to prosecutions, it had largely 
checked a practice to which it was de- 
sired to put an end. But it had a wider 
scope than that. While, on the one 
hand, there were British merchants and 
manufacturers who adopted questionable 
ractices, they in turn, and, indeed, 
British merchants and manufacturers 
generally, suffered from the use of frau- 
dulent marks by foreign manufacturers. 
Foreign goods of an inferior description 
were passed off as British goods, and 
thus injured the sale of British goods 
and the credit of British manufacturers 
and merchants. This was a very serious 
evil, and it was one object of the Act to 
check the practice as far as possible. 
Of course, as far as the United Kingdom 
was concerned, it was possible to make 
the Act effective by the exercise of 
vigilance on the part of the Customs 
authorities, and foreign manufacturers’ 
goods coming into the country had been 
dealt with to a considerable extent 
under the Act. But it was obvious that 
the utmost care ought to be taken not 
to stop any goods which really ought 
not to be stopped, because by stopping 
such goods discredit would be brought 
on the working of the Act and real 
damage would be done. There was 
need of what he might call extra care 
and precaution in this matter. One 
ease had been brought to his atten- 
tion where it was alleged that goods 
ordered by a merchant in Russia from 
an American manufacturer were not 
allowed to be landed in this country for 
the purpose of being trans-shipped to 
Russia because they were stamped 
“Stamford Co.,” and the mark might 
be misunderstood for Stamford in Lin- 
colnshire. Our shipping trade might 
be seriously injured by such action as 
this. There were other ways of sending 
goods to Russia than by British steamers 
and —— this country. It wasmuch 
easier to divert trade than to recall it, 
and, therefore, it was necessary that 
great precautions should be taken in the 
working of the Act. But it was not so 
much by the importation of such goods 
into this country that British manu- 
facturers had suffered, as by their im- 
portation into India, our Australian 
Colonies, and foreign countries in the 
East. What had been the effect up to 
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the present time with regard to this 
aspect of the question? The Act passed 
last summer had not come into operation 
until the Ist of January, 1888. Down 
to the present time no law had been 
passed in India which enabled any 
of these falsely-marked geods to be 
stopped at the Indian ports. What had 
happened? Goods which came to this 
country for trans-shipment to India had 
been stopped, but these goods were now 
sent from foreign ports in foreign ships, 
and got just as readily into India; and 
the British merchant and manufacturer 
suffered just as much as formerly, while 
the British ship-owner was injured. 
Their Lordships would see, therefore, 
that unless steps were taken to prevent 
these goods from being imported 
into India, and were taken speedily, 
there was likely to be serious damage 
to the shipping interest of this country. 
He thought that our merchants and 
manufacturers had a right to insist 
that, while they were brought under 
these strict regulations, the foreign ship- 
owner should not be allowed to intro- 
duce into India goods that could only 
be injurious to the Indian consumer and 
which were a serious disadvantage to 
the English merchant and manufacturer. 
In the interests of India there could not 
be any reason for the slightest delay in 
passing legislation to give the authorities 
at the Indian ports power to stop falsely- 
marked goods. He therefore ventured 
to put it before their Lordships as a 
most urgent matter that at the earliest 
possible date steps should be taken to 
enable these authorities to doso. He 
believed that commercial people in India 
were strongly in favour of such a step, 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
having petitioned in favour of it. With 
regard to the Colonies, there were, no 
doubt, greater difficulties; they had 
representative Governments, and their 
Parliamentary procedure necessarily 
created a good deal of difficulty which 
did not exist in the case of India. The 
remarks, however, which he had made 
with regard to India applied also to the 
Colonies ; unless steps were taken to 
enforce this law in the ports of Aus- 
tralia, a serious injury would result to 
our manufacturing interest which it 
ought not to be called upon to suffer. 
There could be no countervailing advan- 
tage to the Australians in having these 
goods introduced into their country. 
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There might be some difficulty as to 
their adopting the whole of the Mer- 
chandize Marks Act, but without waiting 
for the complete measure they might be 
asked to pass the few clauses enablin 

them to deal with those falsely-mark 

goods which came from Europe to their 
ports. That ought not to be a matter 
of serious difficulty, and would meet the 
ease referred to. Now, he turned to 
the case of China and Japan. He was 
told that the matter. was somewhat 
serious there also, and that there were 
certain German houses, not by any 
means scrupulous in their dealings, who 
sent out quantities of goods, some of 
very good quality, which were stamped 
as German goods, and some of very 
inferior quality, which were marked as 
English goods. The consequence was 
that not merely did these goods under- 
sell British goods in these markets, but 
also gave them, as far as they could, a 
bad reputation in the market, by flood- 
ing it with inferior goods. That, of 
course, was a very serious matter, and 
one which ought, as far as possible, to 
be dealt with. Nobody could doubt 
that during the last few years the strain 
of competition had become more severe 
than in former times, although from all 
he had heard he was not disposed to 
take the gloomy view which had been 
taken by some. He believed that we 
were holding our own as well as could 
possibly be expected, in spite of com- 
petition. Nevertheless, it must be 
agreed that we could not afford to 
endure any addition to the difficulty 
which it was possible to remove and 
alleviate, if anything could be done 
to put a stop to such a state of matters 
as that to which he had referred. 
It could not be to the interest of China 
and Japan that they should have their 
markets flooded with goods which pre- 
tended to be something which they were 
not. Therefore, as far as they were 
eoncerned, there could not be any 
motive for opposition, although, of 
course, those who were guilty of these 
practices would wish to continue them. 
He could not help thinking that as the 
evil was so serious, and the matter was 
one in which these countries had no 
other interest than our own, some steps 
should be taken, whether by Inter- 
national arrangement or otherwise, to 
put a stop to the existing state of 
affairs. He was sure that the import- 
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ance of the matter would be recognized 
by all. 

"Te SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Oross) said, he 
entirely with what had fallen 
from the noble and learned Lord, and 
thought it extremely important, in the 
interests of our manufacturers, that these 
fraudulent practices should be put a 
stop to as early as possible. A letter 
on the subject was received at the India 
Office in June iast from the Board of 
Trade, suggesting legislation. That 
letter was forwarded to the Government 
of India, by whom the matter was 
already being considered, together with 
copies of the Bill which had been passed 
in thiscountry. Not having heard what 
was being done, he had recently sent 
another despatch to India, and on the 
29th of February asked by telegram 
for a reply. The answer received was 
that the subject was still under con- 
sideration, and a reply would be sent as 
soon as possible. The matter, therefore, 
had not been lost sight of. He was 
aware that there were certain difficulties 
in the way. In 1879 a Bill had been 
brought forward by the Viceroy for the 
purpose of providing for the registra- 
tion of trade marks. This was done in 
consequence of the representations of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bombay and 
other mercantile associations. That 
measure had been referred to a Select 
Committee, but was withdrawn at the 
desire of the mercantile bodies. If the 
answer which he received from India 
was not satisfactory, he would call 
attention to the points to which the 
noble and learned Lord had referred, 
and probably there would not be much 
difficulty in passing a law to meet the 
necessities of the case. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES (Lord Kyursrorp) said, 
he desired to express his entire concur- 
rence in the observations of the noble 
and learned Lord. He might add that, 
so far as the Colonies were concerned, 
the question of merchandize~marks was 
very fully discussed at the Colonial Con- 
ference, and he thought that, without ex- 
ception, all the representatives and dele- 
gates from the Colonies were in favour 
of legislation, something of the kind 
which now existed in this country. He 
had sent out a circular at once after 
that Act had to all the Colonies. 
An Act dealing with the question had 
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been passed by one Colony only— 


namely, St. Helena—where the ques- 
tion was not very likely to occur. Bills 
had been introduced by five Colonies— 
namely,'British Guiana, Cyprus, Gibral- 
tar, the Gold Coast, and the Straits Set- 
tlements; nine Colonies had promised 
that such legislation would intro- 
duced; and 19, including Canada, New- 
foundland, New South Wales, Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, and Trinidad, 
had not sent any auswer. He had, 
therefore, sent out a reminding circular, 
pressing upon them the importance of 
such legislation. He was afraid that 
none of the Australian Parliaments 
were now sitting; but he would take 
care that all due pressure should be put 
upon the Colonial Parliaments to pass 
legislation on the subject. 

Lorpv STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
he wished to make a few remarks with 
regard to the action of the Customs in 
the matter. The Act in question was 
extremely difficult to administer. The 
Customs officers had thrown upon them 
a very invidious and critical duty in 
examining the goods coming’from abroad 
and seeing whether the marks upon 
them contravened the provisions of the 
Actor not. In the earlier stage there 
was far from being any feeling on the 
part of the commercial classes that the 
Customs exercised any undue rigour. 
Though the Customs pointed out all the 
difficulties they had to contend with, 
the pressure put upon them by the 
merchants and traders was extreme to 
make the enforcement of the Act as 
strict as possible. There was a case in 
which a large consignment of goods 
was stopped. The head office of the 
firm was in London, the depot in Ant- 
werp, and the manufactory in South 
America, and though it was claimed 
that the goods showed the origin re- 
quired by the Act, it was held that that 
was not clear, because it was merely 
stated that the manufactory was in 
South America and the depét at Ant- 
werp. There were many cases of that 
kind, and he believed that, on the 
whole, the Customs officers had done 
their duty with great impartiality and 
ability. As the Act became better 
known, he was sure it would realize the 
desires of the trading classes; but if it 
were to be thoroughly successful it must 
be stringently applied. 


{Marcu 15, 1888} 
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Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
OCRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) 
said, he had listened with great curiosity 
to the speech of the noble and learned 
Lord opposite in order to discover by 
what machinery he would act in the 

orts of other countries. He did not 

now by what authority he would be 
able to apply to foreign countries to put 
the machinery of the Act in force. It 
was not a question of negotiations or of 
any number of Conventions or Treaties ; 
but what was wanted was the zeal of 
the Executive acting on the Custom 
House officers and forcing them to exer- 
cise that rigid supervision which alone 
would satisfy the provisions of the Act. 
He would invite the noble and learned 
Lord to exercise his imagination, and 
suppose that we were to ask China to do 
what was proposed, and that China was 
to ask reciprocity of us, what would be 
the condition of our Custom House of- 
ficers trying to read the inscription, and 
to discover whether the consignment of 
tea came from a particular tea garden ? 
Of course, any practical means of giving 
effect to what the noble and learned 
Lord desired to accomplish, the Govern- 
ment would be glad to adopt; but he 
did not hear anything in the speech of 
the noble and learned Lord which would 
lead him to suppose that there was any 
available machinery at the disposal ot 
the Foreign Office for effecting the object 
which he had in view. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, that his 
observations applied more to the false 
marks upon goods alleged to have been 
sent from this country. The marks upon 
English and German goods were as well 
known in China and Japan as in this 
country, and the Custom House officers 
would be perfectly competent to see 
whether they were false or not. He 
thought the several Governments might 
be brought to agree to take measures to 
put a stop to false marks. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSK—RULES OF 
DEBATE.—RESOLUTION. 


Lorpv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL: I shail not detain the House 
for many minutes. It is unnecessary to 
point out again in what sense, for what 
purpose and with a view to what ap- 
proaching controversy I have ventured 
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to approach the topic of the Standing 
Orders, As regards this proposal every 
one knows that according to established 
usages in both Houses of Parliament a 
reply is given to the Mover of a Bill or 
Resolution, in order that he may defend 
himself and his proposal against the 
criticisms they have possibly elicited. 
That object is of course frustrated when, 
after the reply, new speeches are de- 
livered. The Mover then replies again, 
and the debate may thus go on for ever. 
On June 20th, 1884, there was a discus- 
sion in this House, and after the noble 
Ear! (the Earl of Rosebery) who brought 
it on replied, 12 speeches were delivered, 
the result being that the noble Earl had 
to reply three times over. It curiously 
happens that on Monday, 19th, we are 
going to renew the same discussion 
under the same auspices. It will not be 
denied, therefore, that such a Standing 
Order would be both apposite and prac- 
tical. Of course, anyone who rises after 
the reply may now be called to Order ; 
but not so easily as if the regulation can 
be cited. When the Speaker cannot in- 
terfere and no one else is bound to do so, 
regulation is more necessary. If this 
Standing Order is adopted someimprove- 
ment will arise; if it is not, a further 
argument for salutary change will be 
created. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 


Moved, as a new Standing Order— 


‘That where the House permits reply upon 
a motion or a Bill to the Peer who brought it 
forward, the debate shall not be continued after 
the reply is over.” —(Zhe Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell.) 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) 
said, that no difficulty was experienced 
under the present system, and he did not 
think that the new Standing Order pro- 
posed by the noble Lord was desir- 
able. 

Lorpv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL: In the case referred to by the 
noble Marquess the etatement could not, 
as I understand it, be considered a reply. 
But I will not divide the House upon 
this question against the judgment of 
its Leader. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell 


{LORDS} 





PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
MOTION FOR A COMMITTEE. 


Message of the House of Commons of 
Tuesday last on the subject of Private 
Bill Legislation, considered (according 
to order). 


Toe PRIME MINISTER ann SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The MarquessofSatissvry), 
in rising to move— 

“ That a Committee be appointed, to consist 
of Six Lords, to join with the Committee of the 
House of Commons, as mentioned in the said 
Message, to examine into the present system of 
Private Bill legislation, and to report how far 
and in what manner, without prejudice to pub- 
lic interests, that system may modified with 
a view to the interests of suitors, the economy 
of the time of Parliament, and the reduction of 
costs and charges,” 


said, he had heard of a case of a Bill 
promoted by a Local Board in which 
there was no opposition, and yet the 
expense incurred in Private Bill legisla- 
tion amounted to no less than £1,400. 
He could not help thinking that the 
Houses of the Legislature should take 
some steps to remedy that state of 
things. There was, he believed, a very 
strong feeling North of the Tweed that 
witnesses were often brought up an un- 
necessary distance and at an unnecessary 
expense. How far it would be possible 
to modify the present system and to 
settle matters of that kind upon the spot 
he did not know, but, at all events, it 
was a grievance which it was worth 
while to consider. 

Moved, “* That a Committee be appointed, to 
consist of Six Lords, to join with a Committee 
of the House of Commons as mentioned in the 
said Message, to examine into the present 
system of Private Bill legislation, and to report 
how far and in what._manner, without prejudice 
to public interests, that system may be modified 
with a view to the interests of suitors, the 
economy of the time of Parliament, and the 
reduction of costs and charges.’’— (The Marquess 
of Salisbury.) 

Tue Earnt or KIMBERLEY said, 
that those on his side of the House very 
heartily concurred in the Motion of the 
noble Marquess. He thought that on 
this point they might safely take a step 
in the direction of Home Rule. He 
certainly thought it would be far better 
if local assemblies were left to manage 
some of the affairs which were now 
brought to the attention of Parliament, 
so as to avoid the great expense which 
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was now incurred. He thought such a 
course would have a very widespread 
effect. The subject had been over and 
over again brought before Parliament, 
though no satisfactory result had been 
produced. His own feeling was that 
the present system was far too compli- 
cated and tedious and involved very 
large expenditure indeed. He thought 
sume better and quicker system might 
very easily be devised, without any in- 
jury to Parliament and with advantage 
to all concerned. 


Motion agreed to: A message sent to 
the Commons in answer to their message 
of Tuesday last to inform them that this 
House has appointed a Committee to 
consist of Six Naeie to join with the 
Committee of the Hofise of Commons. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (LIFE SAVING 
APPLIANCES) BILL [1.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the law with respect to the 
appliances to be carried by British merchant 
ships for saving life at sea—Was presented by 
the Karl of Onslow ; read 1*.—(No. 43.) 


House adjourned at half-past Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 15th March, 1888. 


MINUTES.] — New Wrir Issuep — For 
Leicestershire (Melton Division), v. The 
Right honble. John James Robert Manners, 
G.C.B., commonly called Lord John Man- 
ners, now Duke of Rutland, called up to the 
House of Peers. 

New Memper Sworn—Lord Walter Charles 
Gordon Lennox, for the County of Sussex 
(South-Western or Chichester Division), 

Se.ecr Commirrees—House of Commons (Ad- 
mission of Strangers), appointed; Army 
Estimates, nominated. 

SuprLy—considered in Committce—Navy Esti- 
mATEs ; Numpers, Vote I. ; Civiz Services 
(on account); Crass I.—Puntic Works anp 
Burtpincs; Crass II.—Sananies anp Ex- 
penses or Cry Derarrments; Crass III.— 
Law anv Justice; Crass 1V.—Epvcarion, 
Scrence, anp Art; Crass V.—Foksg1Gn anp 
CotonraL Services; Ontass VI, — Non- 

AND CHARITABLE Services ; 


Errective 
REVENUE 


Crass VII. — Misce.uangous; 
DerarTMENts. 

Pusiic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Bail (Scotland) * [172]. 


{Mancow 15, 1888} 
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First Reading—County Courts Consolidation * 
fia’ Mortmain and Charitable Uses ® 
4 . 
Committee — Timber Acts (Ireland) Amend- 
ment * [157]—n.P. 


QUESTIONS. 
————— 
ARMY (ROYAL ARTILLERY)— CASE OF 
BOMBARDIER ALLAN SMITH. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he will explain 
why No. 16,978, Bombardier Allan 
Smith, No. 3 Battery, Ist Division, 
Depot Brigade, Royal Artillery, now re- 
siding in Abernethy, Inverness-shire, 
was discharged, without pension, on the 
6th of April, 1866, after serving several 
years over his first limited engagement ; 
why he did not get the full benefit of the 
Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief’s 
decision in his case, involving reparation 
for his imprisonment and other legal 
wrongs ; and whether he will now con- 
sent to Smith being supplied, at his own 
cost, with copies of the documents bear- 
ing on his case, but hitherto withheld ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SEORETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 

Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 

mith, the man referred to, was dis- 
charged, in 1866, as a time-expired man 
after a length of service which did not 
entitle him to a pension, except a de- 
ferred one from the age of 50. This was 
actually granted to him last year. He 
did receive such benefit as could be 

iven from the Commander-in-Chief’s 
ecision; but he refused to continue in 
the Service, and claimed promotion 
which, if he had continued in the Ser- 
vice, he might have obtained. The caso 
was fully considered by Viscount Card- 
well, and the Secretary of State is not 
prepared to re-open it after so many 
years have a 


SCOTLAND —DISTRICT ROAD BOARD 
—CLERKS AND TREASURERS, 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire} asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether a factor’s clerk is qualified to 
hold the office of clerk or treasurer to a 
District Road Board in Scotland; whe- 
ther, in the employment of a Road 
Board, wages earned by labourers at the 
making and repairing of roads can be 
appropriated by the clerk or treasurer in 
payment of rents and arrears due by 
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labourers to their landlord; and, whe- 
ther earned wa intended by the 
labourer to nies Winans rates and pre- 
vent his disfranchisement, and left in 
the hands of the clerk or treasurer to a 
Road Board for this object, can be other- 
wise diverted by such clerk or treasurer ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I cannot un- 
dertake to answer purely legal points 
on a bald and hypothetical statement 
contained in a Question; and, in any 
view, must decline to aid hon. Members 
with professional advice on points of 
law through the medium of the Question 
Paper of this House. 


INLAND REVENUE—INCOME TAX-— 
WEAR AND TEAR OF MACHINERY, 
Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N. Lons- 

dale) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, If the Income Tax Commis- 
sioners have full power to decide within 
their own districts what amount of de- 
duction may be made for wear and tear 
of machinery; if the deductions so 
allowed vary considerably in different 
districts, even when under presumably 
similar circumstances; and whether, if 
it can be proved to his satisfaction that 
such inequalities exist, he will consider 
the propriety of amending the law, so 
as to enable the General Commissioners 
of Income Tax to call in an expert in 
cases where the correctness of their deci- 
sion in this respect is called in question 
by an appellant ? 

TnuzCHANOELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The General Com- 
missioners of Income Tax and the 
Special Commissioners are by law em- 
powered to determine what allowance 
for “wear and tear’’ of machinery is 
‘‘just and reasonable” in determining 
the amount of Income Tax chargeable 
on the profits of manufacturing concerns 
assessed by them, and their decision is 
final. Statements have been made, from 
time to time, that the allowances granted 
in different districts are not identical. 
Premising that uniformity of practice is 
desirable, it is not thought that the call- 
ing in of a valuer would secure it; inas- 
much as it is common knowledge that 
estimates of value made by different 
valuers of the same property vary con- 
siderably. The Commissioners of 
Taxes, being practical men, may, it is 


Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh 


{COMMONS} — 





thought, be trusted to exercise fairly 
their functions in this matter; and it is 
thought they would not object to exa- 
mine any valuer tendered by an appel- 
lant for examination. Hoseanes, it is 
open to any taxpayer to elect to be 
assessed by the Special Commissioners 
on giving the required notice, should he 
frase go to them instead of to the 
al Commissioners of the district. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—THE 
RIOTS AT YOUGHAL. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, How much money was ex- 
pended in drafting in police and military 
into Youghal onthe 7th of March; and, 
what ground the Authorities had for 
supposing that it was contemplated to 
hold a meeting on the anniversary of 
Hanlon’s death ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krne- Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) Nae replied) 
said : The expenditure of ing police 
and military into Youghal on the 7th of 
March was under £50. The police had 
received information that a demonstra- 
tion and a mock funeral would take 
place; and the Divisional Magistrate 
himself had also information on the 
subject. 

Mr. DILLON: May I ask the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, whether 
the police instituted any inquiry from the 
respectable citizens of the district ; and, 
whether they were not informed that 
there was no intention to hold any 
meeting ? 

Cotoye. KING-HARMAN : No, Sir. 
I believe the police made all the in- 
quiries they could; but they certainly 
would not direct their inquiries to the 
persons concerned. 

Mr. DILLON: Is it not a fact that 
they were told no meeting would take 
place, or would be attempted to be 
held? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : The in- 
formation the police received stated that 
that was not the fact. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—UNION OF COOTEHILL. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If Mr. Patrick Brady, acan- 
didate for a Division of the Union of 
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Cootehill, served a notice on the clerk of 
the Union, requesting him to call upon 
persons claiming extra votes to produce 
documentary proof of rental, &c., in 
support of claims ; whether, at a former 
election, extra votes were allowed to 
Isabella Johnston and Edward Smith, 
though their abatements were only tem- 
porary ; and, whether, at the comin 
election, Robert Graham, ex-clerk, wil 
be retained by the Local Government 
Board as Returning Officer, notwith- 
standing the protests of the majority of 
the elected Guardians ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The returning officer did receive 
the notice referred to, and an extra vote 
was allowed to Isabella Johnston and 
Edward Smith on their declaration 
before a Justice of the Peace showing 
their respective ratings. It is not the 
fact that Mr. Robert Graham, ex-clerk 
of the Union, has been retained as Re- 
turning Officer. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—COM- 
PENSATION FOR MALICIOUS IN- 
JURIES—THE QUEEN'S COUNTY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he can state 
the amount voted by the Queen’s County 
Grand Jury for malicious injuries at the 
Assizes last week; has his attention 
been drawn to the following account of 
what took place between the Assize 
Judge (Mr. Justice Johnson) and the 
Grand Jury asto 16 alleged ‘‘ malicious 
injuries ’’ which the police declared were 
not ‘ outrages”’ at all—namely— 


** Colonel Carden, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee before whom the applications for mali- 
cious injuries came, said he wished to draw his 
Lordship’s attention to the unusually large 
number of applications for compensation for 
malicious injuries, arising out of intimidation 
_ Boycotting, which came before the Grand 

ury. 

“ His Lordship said he was informed by the 
respected County Inspector that the county was 
not only free from crime of a serious nature, 
but that it was in its usual state of perfect peace 
and orderliness, with the exception of one part 
of the county, where some differences existed 
between the landlord proprietor and his tenants. 
During his experience it had been often found 
that ‘malicious’ injuries wero not malicious 
at all. The county was now in the same 
orderly and peaceful state in which he found it 
on his last visit. 


{MaAncu 15, 1888} 
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injenier Sod sok, eppear to tas Ooaaebelery 
injuries not appear in 
Re though they must have been brought 
pes ty the notice of the police. 
** The County Inspector said he could only 
include those cases which were regarded as 
outrages at the Constabulary head-quarters; ’’ 
can any explanation be afforded and of 
the disagreement as to what constitutes 
an ‘‘ outrage” which exists between the 
Grand Jurors and the Police ; how much 
of the compensation voted by the Grand 
Jury for ‘‘ malicious injuries” covers 
cases which were not regarded as “‘ out- 
rages”’ at Constabulary head-quarters ; 
and, could a Return be granted givin 
particulars of the 16 cases in question 
Mr. LALOR (Queen’s Oo., Leix 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If his attention 
has been directed to the following re- 
port, which appeared in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal of the 9th instant, of a conver- 
sation which took place the day pre- 
viously in Maryborough, between the 
Grand Jurors of Queen’s County and 
Mr. Justice Johnson, Judgeof Assize :— 
“Colonel Carden, as Chairman of Committee 
for malicious injuries, said he wished to draw 
his Lordship’s attention to the unusually large 
number of applications for compensation for 
malicious injuries arising out of intimidation 
= Boycotting which came before the Grand 


ury. 
“His Lordship said he was informed by the 
respected County Inspector that the county 


was not only free from crime of a 
serious character, but that it was in its 
usual state of perfect and orderli- 
ness, with the exception of one part of 
the county, where some differences existed 
between the landlord proprietor and his tenants. 
During his exporience it had been often found 
that ‘ malicious’ injuries were not malicious at 
all. The county was now in the same orderly 
and peaceful state in which he found it on his 
last visit. 

‘*The Foreman said the 16 cases of malicious 
injuries did not appear on the Constabulary 
Report, though they must have been brought 
under the notice of the police. 

** The County Inspector said he could only 
include those cases which were regarded as 
outrages at the Constabulary head-quarters ; ”’ 


and, whether, considering that the pre- 
sent state of things had beon so described 
by Mr. Justice Johnson as existing in 
Queen’s County for the last 18 months, 
and thet there are 25 branches of the 
National League in the county, he will 
advise the rd Lieutenant to with- 
draw his Proclamation describing the 
National League in Queen’s County 
as a ‘‘dangerous Association,’’ and 
‘‘ formed for the commission of crime?” 
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Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krve-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The amount voted by the Queen’s 
County Grand Jury at the recent 
Spring Assizes for malicious injuries 
was £256 5s. 
report of the conversation alluded to as 
having taken place between the Assize 
Judge (Mr. Justice Johnson) and the 
Grand Jury as to 16 alleged ‘“ malicious 
injuries,” which the police declared were 
not “ outrages” at all. The County In- 
spector states he is not aware of any 
disagreement existing between the Grand 
Jurors and the police as to what consti- 
tutes an “ outrage;” the point in ques- 
tion being merely a misapprehension on 
the part of Colonel Carden in supposing 
that all the cases should appear in the 
one, the fact being that they appeared 
in different periods. Of the 16 cases in 
question, eight had —— on the Out- 
rage Returns for both the Spring and 


Summer Assizes of 1887; and of the 
eight others five appeared on the similar 
Return for the recent Spring Assizes. 
The remaining three did not appear in 
the Return, as they were not recorded 
as outrages. In these three cases the 


Grand Jury awarded no compensation. 
I apprehend the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber can obtain a detailed Return of all 
these cases from the lists laid before 
Presentment Sessions. Summarized, the 
cases are as follow :—One case of cock 
of hay and outhouse burned; six cases 
of cocks of hay burned; two cases of 
cow-houses and cattle burned ; four cases 
of dwelling-houses burned ; two cases of 
injury to animals; and one case of stack 
of barley burned. The County Inspector 
reports that since the passing of the 
recent Statute Boycotting and intimi- 
dation have greatly decreased in the 
county; and the Irish Government can 
hardly undertake to interfere with the 
operation of a measure which has been 
so efficacious in restoring freedom of 
action by adopting the course sug- 
gested. 


EGYPT—ARMY OF OCCUPATION 
(NUMBERS). 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for War 
What number of British troops are now 
in Egypt; whether any troops, not 
British, receive British pay, or in any 
way are chargeable to this country ; 
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and, whether he can give an i- 
mate estimate of the cost, inclusive of 
everything, of the British troops now in 
Egypt to this country ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SEORETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricr) 
Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
The British troops in t on the lst 
instant numbered 3,395 of all ranks, 
There are no troops there, who are not 
British, receiving pay from British Funds. 
The English officers lent to the Egyptian 
Army receive pay from Egypt. The 
estimated gross charge for the British 
troops in pt is £267,409, of which 
the sum of £110,000 will be repaid 
by the Egyptian Government, to cover 
the extra charge involved by their serv- 


ing in Egypt. 


EGYPT—THE EXILES IN CEYLON. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether a Petition has 
been received from certain of the Egyp- 
tian exiles residing in Ceylon, praying 
that Her Majesty’s Government will use 
its good offices with the Egyptian Go- 
vernment to induce it to allow those 
gentlemen to return to their native 
country; and, what action has been 
taken in the matter? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Petition in question 
has been received, and has been com- 
municated to the Government of Egypt. 
No action has at present Leen taken in 
the matter; but it is not probable that 
the sentence passed will be remitted. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE ABBEYDORE MAGIS- 
TRATES—GEORGE WALKINS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a recent trial at 
the Hereford Assizes, in which Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge stated that a 
farmer named George Walkins had been 
illegally fined £2 by the Abbeydore 
Magistrates, and that whoever had got 
the £2 and did not give it back very 

5 find himself in 
a scrape ; and that it was subsequently 
admitted that the Excise had got this 
money; and, whether restitution has 
been ordered ? 
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Tae SEORETARY or STATE (Ma. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, Sir; 
I have seen a newspaper account of this 
trial. The whole case has been, I under- 
stand, referred for consideration to the 
Law Officers of the Crown, to whom 
any further Question on the subject 
should be addressed. 


POST OFFICE—PAY OF PARCEL POST. 
MEN. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether, 
in view of the fact that the parcel post- 
men in towns are in some cases onl 
paid 16s. per week; that this is insuffi- 
cient to enable them to live and main- 
tain their families decently; that they 
are not allowed, like the letter carriers, 
to receive Christmas boxes; that their 
wage was originally based upon the 
intention to employ Pensioners and Army 
Reserve men, who had other means of 
subsistence ; and that only about 10 per 
cent of parcel postmen are either Pen- 
sioners or Army Reserve men, he can 
see his way to grant them what may be 
deemed a fair and adequate wage, based 
upon that which is paid to letter car- 
riers ? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): There 
are comparatively very few towns in 
which unestablished postmen, giving 
their whole time to the Office when 
employed entirely on the delivery and 
collection of parcels, receive wages of 
not more than 16s. a-week. At thefew 
towns where wages of only 16s. a-week 
are paid, such wages are not below the 
market value of labour in the district, 
and they are found sufficient to secure 
the services of suitable persons. The 
Department, although it has not pro- 
hibited postmen from receiving Christ- 
mas boxes from the public, does not by 
any means wish to encourage the exten- 
sion of the system. The wages for per- 
sons employed on parcel work were not, 
as the hon. Member suggests, based 
upon the intention of employing Pen- 
sioners and Army Reserve men having 
other means of subsistence; though, 
as a matter of fact, in London, where 
there are about 400 men employed on 
parcel work, with fixed wages of 18s, 
a-week each, the portion of Pen- 
sioners and Army e men is as 
much as 25 per cent, four-fifths being 
Army Reserve men, 
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LABOURERS’ ALLOTMENTS ACT, 1887— 
NEWPORT PAGNELL BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, EY 
asked the President of the 
Government Board, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the following 
Resolution, passed at a recent meeting 
of the Board of Guardians at Newport 
Pagnell :— 

“ That, having re to the applications al- 
ready made Lode ght Pomel Act, +1887, 
and after duly considering the same, and finding 
there would be some difficulty and expense to the 


y eee in carrying out the Act in its entirety, 
the 


ural Sanitary Authority do not in any 
case apply to the County Authority for compul- 
sory powers under the Act ;”’ 
whether a copy of the Circular from the 
Local Government Board, calling the 
attention of the Local Authorities to 
their powers and duties under “The 
Labourers’ Allotments Act, 1887,” has 
been sent to the Newport Pagnell Board 
of Guardians; and, whether he will, 
under the cireumstanees, further impress 
upon the Guardians the necessity of 
carrying out the Act? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Iunder- 
stand that a resolution to the effect 
referred to was passed by a small 
majority at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Guardians of the Newport 
Pagnell Union. A copy of the Circular 
to which reference is made was sent to 
the Guardians of that Union. The 
Guardians are not, in my opinion, justi- 
fied in passing a resolution that the 
Rural Sanitary Authority should not in 
any case apply to the County Authority 
for compulsory powers under the Act. 
The Sanitary Authority should clearly 
consider the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case, and, according to those cir- 
cumstances, arrive at their decision. I 
will inform the Sanitary Authority to 
this effect. 


SCHOOL BOARD (METROPOLIS) — 
PUNISHMENT FOR NON-ATTEND- 
ANCE. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, ether 
John Duggan, unemployed labourer, of 
13, Sardinia Place, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
was, on the Ist of March, sentenced to, 
and underwent, five days’ imprisonment 


on bread and water, with plank bed, for 
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not sending his boy, aged nine, to St. 
Mary’s School, and whether the reason 
stated by Duggan to the magistrate, Sir 
James Ingham, was correct—namely, 
that the child’s absence was caused by 
the family being foodless, and the boy 
suffering from a bad ankle; and, whe- 
ther he was at the time actually under 
treatment for the same at King’s College 
Hospital (out patient, No. 2235) ? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a Report from the magistrate, 
from which it appears that this man had 
been four times summoned for neglect- 
ing to send his son to school regularly. 
He had been twice previously convicted. 
On the occasion in question, I am in- 
formed, the attendances of the child had 
been only 22 in 126. For two weeks 
during this period the boy was sick, 
having hurt his ankle. The magistrate 
took this fact into account; but con- 
victed the man, on the ground that the 
boy had been persistently irregular be- 
fore he was sick, and fined him 3s. and 
2s. costs. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION)— 
HOLDINGS (NUMBERS). 

Sm CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
What is the aggregate amount of Con- 
sols, Three Per Cent Reduced, and New 
Threes, held by the several Governmeat 
Departments which may be converted 
by the Government under the proposed 
Government Bill; what is about the 
total number of separate holdings of 
private persons and Joint Stock Com- 
panies in such three Stocks; what is 
about the number of separate holdings 
of such Stocks of not exceeding £1,000 ; 
of not exceeding £2,000 ; of not exceed- 
ing £3,000; and, what is about the aggre- 
gate amount of such three classes of 
holdings ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzen) (St. George’s 
Hanover Square) : The total amount of 
the three Stocks held by the Government 
Departments is £68,843,000; but I can- 
not say that it may all be converted by 
the Government, as in many cases the 
consent of other interested parties would 
be necessary to conversion. The Bank 
of England does not distinguish—and 
has no means of distinguishing—be- 
tween holdings of individuals and of 
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answer the hon. Baronet’s second Ques- 
tion. With reference to his third Ques- 
tion, I am informed that, king very 
roughly, the number of holdings in 
these Stocks is, of £1,000 and under, 
104,500 ; under £2,000, and over £1,000, 
13,000; under £3,000, and over £2,000, 
10,500—total, 128,000. The aggregate 
amount of such holdings is, roughly, 
£120,000,000, out of £558,000,000, the 
total amount of the three Stocks. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would to-morrow give the 
House some idea of the quantities of 
each class of Stock held in Ireland; 
and whether, in view of the fact that one 
special class was more generally held in 
that country than others, it would not be 
unfairly dealt with ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he could not 
give the hon. and learned Member 
the information he wished for; as 
to the latter part of his Question, the 
application of principle was general. 


BANKRUPTOY COURT ([RELAND)— 
CASE OF T. MORONEY. 


Sr UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Olitheroe) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the wife of 
Thomas Moroney, who has been im- 

risoned in Kilmainham Gaol since 
anuary, 1887, for contempt of Court, 
has been meanwhile evicted from their 
home by the Sheriff, acting under the 
escort of a force of police, and a Resi- 
dent Magistrate; and, whether, con- 
sidering the fact that Moroney has now 
been in prison more than 13 months, 
any communication will be made to the 
Bankruptcy Judge who committed him, 
or any other steps taken to promote the 
prisoner’s release ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Ktne-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I have already said, in reply to a 
similar Question, that thé Executive 
Government have no power to inter- 
fere. 

Srr UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH: The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has not answered the second 

art of my Question. As I see the 

ief Secretary in his place, may I ask 
him will he state whether he is prepared 
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Law.and Justice 


 Bankruptey Oourt 7 on the subject 
of the release of Mr. Moroney ? 
Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): We have 
no power, Sir, to interfere, as my right 
hon. and gallant Friend has stated. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CON- 
TEMPT OF ;COURT—CASE OF JOHN 
RYAN. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the Chief Secret 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Treland, 
Whether John Ryan, an evicted tenant 
farmer, was committed to Clonmel Gaol 
for contempt of Court on the 3ist of 
March, 1886; and, whether, he was still 
in prison in May, 1887 ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: John Ryan was not committed 
to Clonmel Gaol on the 31st of March, 
1886, but on the 4th of June, 1886. 
He was discharged 12 months after- 
wards. Ryan was imprisoned not for 
the ordinary offence of taking re-posses- 
sion of the evicted holding, but for dis- 
obeying an order of the Bankruptcy 
Court. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (1RELAND)— 
GREYSTONES HARBOUR — COUNTY 
WICKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, If 
he will state what progress has been 
made with the wall at Greystones 
Harbour, County Wicklow; how much 
money has been expended on it up to 
the present time ; what balance is avail- 
able to complete the work; and whe- 
ther it is a fact thatthe place is rapidly 
filling up, owing to the want of a groin 
on the north. side to stop the travel of 
the shingle ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxsow) 


(Leeds, N.): I am informed that half 


of the work has been erected, and that 
the concrete blocks for the remainder 
have been made. The amount of con- 
tract, including the plant, has been 
£8,362, out of the total grant of £10,000 
made by the Fishery Commissioners. I 
understand that there has been recently 
@ considerable accumulation of sand 
and shingle. There has been a propo- 
sition to remedy this by the construction 
of a groin. But that was not recom- 
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mended by the Fishery Commissioners. 
Tt will be a matter for consideration, 
however, when the authorized works 
are complete, and if there are funds 
available. In the meanwhile, the 
movements of the shingle are being 
carefully watched and recorded. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
HOLYHEAD HARBOUR—THE PLAT- 
TERS ROOK. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether it is proposed to remove the 
Platters Rock in Holyhead Harbour ; 
if so, what is the estimated cost, and 
how is it to be met? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuarn Hicxs-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.) (who replied) said: In 
answering this Question, I may as well 
answer Question 35 also. I am informed 
that the cost of removing the Platters 
Rock in Holyhead Harbour is estimated 
at £250,000. The Board of Trade are 
not now prepared to recommend such 
an expenditure. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) — HEAVY SENTENCE AT 
MUMFORD PETTY SESSIONS—S. M. 
COCK. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to a sentence at 
Mumford Petty Sessions, passed on 
Susan Macrow Cock, a girl aged 12 
years, of 10 days’ imprisonment in Nor- 
wich Gaol, and five years imprisonment 
in a reformatory, for stealing a piece 
of meat value 10d.; whether this was 
a first offence; and, whether, under 
the circumstances, he can advise any 
mitigation of the sentence ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
obtained a Report from the magistrates 
on this case. The facts are as stated. 
It was a first offence; but the girl was” 
watched and detected in consequence of 
meat having being missed on previous 
occasions when she had visited the shop. 
I think it is a proper case for a reforma- 
tory, as the home influenses on this girl 
were not good; and I am not prepared 
at present to advise any remission of the 
sentence, 
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GIBRALTAR—TRADE REGULATIONS, 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
8.W.) asked the Under tary of 
State for the Colonies, If he will inform 
the House whether the freedom of trade 
hitherto enjoyed at Gibraltar is about to 
be interfered with ; and, if so, what are 
the restrictions intended to be imposed ? 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): In answer 
to the oo Member, I have to state that 
Her Majesty’s Government have no in- 
tention of interfering with the freedom 
of legitimate trade in Gibraltar. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked, whether 
the apprehensions that existed on this 
jbereary were altogether without foun- 

ation ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS re- 
peated that legitimate business would not 
be interfered with. 

Mx. JACOB BRIGHT : Will the hon. 
Gentleman define what he means by 
legitimate trade ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: The 
hon. Member is as well able as I am to 
define legitimate trade. I will only say 
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that smuggling is not legitimate trade. 


SOUTH AFRICA—RAILWAY AT DELA- 
GOA BAY. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) asked the Under 
retary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the Government are aware that 
a Dutch bid has been made, equal in 
value to over £40 per £10 share, for 
the control of the Delagoa Bay Rail- 
way, and that nothing but immediate 
action can save the railway, and with it 
the key to British trade and commerce 
in the Transvaal and East Central 
Africa, from falling into the power of a 
foreign coun 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE vor FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferrousson) (Manchester, N.E. 
Lane replied) said: Her Majesty’s 
overnment are not aware of any offer 
for the purchase of the Delagoa Bay 
Railway, or of any of the shares in that 
undertaking ; and as to the question of 
Her Majesty’s Government concerning 
themselves in it, I must refer the hon. 
Member to my statement on the 5th of 
March, that it has not been entertained 
by Her Majesty’s Government, because 
the railway in question does not tra- 


) | engag: 
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vorse, and is not-intended to enter 
British territory. , 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—~SENTENCE ON 
A NEWSVENDOR. 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked the 
Chief Secre: to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is true (as stated 
in The Star newspaper of the 10th of 
March) that on the 2nd of March, at 
Dingle, in County Kerry, a newsvendor, 
named Patrick Ferriter, was sentenced 
to three months’ hard labour for selling 
a copy of United Ireland to a policeman 
named Reddy ; whether in order to ob- 
tain the Paper, the policeman falsely 
represented his name to be an, and 
described himself as a Wexford tailor 
out of work; whether the sale of the 
paper took place in November, 1887; 
and, whether the policeman has been 

romoted or censured ? 

THE PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krye-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) said: 
Sir, Patrick Ferriter was sentenced at 
Dingle on the 2nd of March to three 
months’ imprisonment for selling United 
Ireland, containing reports of suppressed 
branches of the National League. The 
constable denies that he gave the name 
of Tynan, but he did represent himself 
as a tailor. The sale did take place 
in November last, and the prosecution 
was instituted soon after; but the case 
had to be adjourned from time to time. 
The policeman has not been promoted 
or censured. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I wish to ask the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, whether 
the adjournments from November to the 
trial were not on every occasion at the 
instance of the Crown; and, whether at 
the trial Mr. Ferriter applied for a fur- 
ther adjournment, as his solicitor was 
at the Assizes at Tralee, and 
was refused ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN ; I cannot 
reply to the first part of the Question of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman in the 
affirmative, because twice Ferriter was 
unable to appear at the Sessions in con- 
sequence of undergoing imprisonment 
for committing assaults on the police. 
I cannot say, at the + moment, 
what were the reasons for the other ad- 
journments; but if the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman will put a Question on’ the 


Mrz. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
But the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man has given his answer on the report 
in a paper, and cannot he say whether 
or not this was in the paper? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN : I did not 
give my answer from the report in the 

per. I have stated that on two 
occasions Ferriter was in prison. — 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
Well, I will put the Question down. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
This man had three months for selling 
United Ireland. Would it not have been 
equally an offence if he had refused to 
sell it, as in the recent case of refusing 
to sell turf ? 

Corore, KING-HARMAN: I think 
that is a matter of opinion. It is hardly 
a matter for a Question. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT — EXAMINA- 
TION FOR OUT-PORT CLERKSHIPS. 
Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 

the Secretary to the Treasury, How 

many out-door officers of Customs who 
had completed the prescribed three 
years’ service, and whose conduct and 
abilities had never been questioned, 
were debarred from the examination 
held in 1886 for out-port clerkships ; 
and also from the examination held in 

January, 1888, for Examining Officers 

of Customs; and, whether the officers 


debarred solely in consequence of pri- 
vate Reports made by the collectors, 
and of which the officers had no intima- 
tion whatever ; and, if so, will the Board 
of Customs inform the officers of the 
nature of the charges made against 
them, and afford them an opportunity 
of replying thereto ? 

Taz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am informed that no 
single officer was refused permission to 
compete at either of the examinations 
mentioned under the circumstances 
stated in the Question. This being so, 
it is unnecessary for me to answer the 
second paragraph of the Question. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE RIVER BANN. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If his attention 
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Toome meeting of the 10th ultimo, as to 
the Bann drainage; and, if he can state 
when, and how, the Government pro- 
pose to legi on the subject ? 

Tue P. IAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The attention of the Government 
has been called to the Resolutions 
alluded to. They hope to introduce 
legislation on the subject at the earliest 
practicable date. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Oan the right 
a ig gallant Gentleman ws Py 1a 
ther the proposed legislation will be 
tebbacel before Eastor ? 

Oorone. KING HARMAN said, one 
Bill in connection with the subject 
would be laid before the House before 
Easter. He could not say whether or not 
it would be the Bill relating to the Bann. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL, 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the Lord Advocate, If he can now state 
when the Universities (Scotland) Bill is 
likely to be introduced ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE(Mr. J.H. A. 
MacponaLp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): Yes, Sir; this 
Bill will be introduced in “ another 
place ’’ to-morrow, or on Monday. 


LOTTERIES ACT—PRIZE DRAWING AT 
SWORDS, COUNTY DUBLIN. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) asked 
the Chief Secre to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, ether his attention 
has been called to a ‘‘ Grand bazaar and 
drawing of prizes ’’ to be held at Swords, 
County Dublin, on Sunday, the 18th of 
March, for which lottery tickets have 
been issued ; whether the prizes are— 


“A £20 note, the gift of Sir Thomas H. 
Grattan Esmonde, M.P.; a fat pig ; portraits 
of the Most Rev. Dr. Walsh and Most Rev. Dr. 
Oroke ; a fat sheep; portraits of C. 8S. Par- 
nell and W. E. Gladstone ; a box of foreign 
cigars; portraits of Cardinal Manning and 
Cardinal Newman; a beautiful meerschaum 
pipe ;” 
and other articles; whether the law in 
Ireland is the same as that in England 
in reference to such lotteries ; and, if so, 
will he call the attention of the Public 
Prosecutor to the matter; and, what 
course it is proposed to be taken with 
regard to the lottery to be held in 
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Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER, 
SECRETARY (Oolonel Kine- Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I beg to state that ‘the attention 
of the Government has been called to 
the matter referred to in the Question 
of the hon. Gentleman. The law in 
Treland is the same as that in England 
in reference to such lotteries; and the 
Irish Government will consult their Law 
Officers as to the steps that should be 
taken with regard to bazaars such as 
that referred to. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked the Secretary of State to the Home 
Department, whether, in consequence of 
the answers given to Questions on both 
sides of the House with regard to lot- 
teries in England, steps had been taken 
with regard to them; and, whether the 
reference to the Public Prosecutor really 
meant anything ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.) said, 


the reference to the Public Prosecutor 
meant that the cases would be dealt 
with as the law directed. He presumed 
that the Public Prosecutor would exer- 
cise his judgment as to the expediency 
of proceeding or not in particular cases. 


He believed the rule was that when the 
Public Prosecutor drew attention to the 
fact of such lotteries being held, the pro- 
moters revoked the drawing, and it pro- 
ceeded no further. 

Mr. COBB inquired, whether he was 
to understand that such lotteries had 
been stopped, in consequence of the 
action of the Public Prosecutor ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Oh, frequently, 
Sir. Sometimes the originator of the 
lottery was unable to return all the 
subscriptions, because he did not know 
where to address the subscribers. 


POST OFFICE—REDIRECTION OF 
LETTERS AND POST CARDS. 


Mr. POMFRET (Kent, Ashford) 
asked the Postmaster General, Upon 
what principle letters coming from any 
foreign country within the Postal Union 
can be re-directed to any place within 
the United Kingdom, or to another 
country within the Union, without any 
additional charge for postage or regis- 
tration, whilst every letter, post-card, or 

tal packet, posted within the United 
ingdom, is liable to additional charge 
for each re-direction— 
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“ Unless the original and second address be 
within the deli of the same sub- 
office, or rural walk; and even in that case they 
are not ex from a second unless the 
re-direction be made by an 0 of the Post 
Office.”’ 

The hon. Gentleman also asked, Whether, 
as under existing Regulations, the whole 
of the London District is at present re- 
ed as within. the same official 
elivery for the re-direction of letters, 
free of charge, whilst in country districts 
letters, post-cards, and parcels, even 
when re-directed by Post Office officials 
to sub-offices and rural walks from the 
same post town, are liable to second 
postage, there is any objection to place 
residents in country districts, having a 
common post town (many of whom are 
now suffering from extreme agricultural 
and trade depression) in an equal 
position and under similar Regulations 
as the more wealthy residents within 
the Metropolitan area? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rares) (Cambridge University) : 
As regards the first of the hon. Member's 
Questions, I should explain that the ex- 
emption from charge on letters between 
countries of the Postal Union was as- 
sented to by this country, not willingly, 
but entirely in deference to the wishes 
of the majority of the representatives of 
the countries belonging to the Union. 
In reply to the second Question, I should 
state that the London District has, from 
the first, been looked upon, for purposes 
of re-direction, as forming one 
delivery ; but the question of a charge, 
even in London, has more than onee 
been considered, with the view of doing 
away with the exceptional arrangement ; 
and, although there is no present inten- 
tion of making such a change, the point 
must be considered as reserved only. 


IRELAND—REPRODUCTIVE LOAN 
FUND—COUNTY LEITRIM. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What isthe amount 
of the Reproductive Loan Fund to the 
credit of the County of Leitrim; how 
many loans have been granted within 
the last two years; what is their amount; 
and, what rate of interest is allowed on 
the portion of the Fund which has not 
been borrowed ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kive- Harman) 
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ent, Isle of Thanet) (who ied) 
ea The balance of cash and sch oF 
this Fund lying to the credit of the 
County Leitrim at the present date is 
£1,957. No loans have been granted 
within the last two years, nor were any 
recommended during that period. The 
Fand is invested in Three per Cent. 
Consols. 


BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—MOHILL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, When advances will 
be made to the Rev. F. Donohue, P.P., 
the manager of Mohill Schools, on 
account of the money expended by him 
on the faith of grants which the Edu- 
cation Board has been in the habit of 
making for school buildings, but which 
the Board has not been yet able to 
make, owing to the funds placed at their 
disposal last year for these purposes 
having become exhausted ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krnc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Commissioners of National 
Education inform me they are unable at 
present to state when they will be in a 
position to deal with the application, put 
forward for the first time on the 5th of 
this month by the Rev. F. Donohue, for 
a grant to build a vested school-house 
to replace the non-vested school-house 
in which the Mohill Convent National 
School is conducted, and that they have 
already communicated with the rev. 
gentleman to that effect. 

Mr. HAYDEN: Is it probable the 
amount will be granted this year? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN said, it 
was impossible for them to say when it 
would be granted ? 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS. 

Sm WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether, in all his deal- 
ings with the case of the Civil Service 
writers, he has ever afforded them an 
opportunity of being personally heard 
through their representatives; and, if 
not, whether, having regard to the con- 
stant opportunities enjoyed by Heads 
of Departments and Treasury Officials 
of expressing their opinions, he would 
now consent to receive a representative 
of the writers? 


{Marcu 15, 1888} 
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Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The case of the copyists 
has been dealt with by a Committee of 
Heads of Departments, and upon their 
Report a considerable improvement has 
been effected in the conditions of copyist 
service. The whole matter will now be 
laid before the Royal Commission on 
Civil Establishments. In this state of 
affairs it does not seem desirable that I 
should receive a representative of the 
copyists. 


METROPOLITAN POLIOE CONSTABLES 
—ASSAULTS. 

Mr. PIOKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether, in 
November last, Messrs. Burn and Ber- 
ridge, solicitors, of Pancras Lane, City, 
applied to Sir Charles Warren for in- 
formation which would assist in the 
identification of certain policemen who, 
as they allege, had assaulted their 
clients ; and, whether the information 
asked for was not given, and a letter 
was written on behalf of the Chief 
Commissioner, declining to render any 
assistance; and, if so, what action he 
proposes to take in the matter? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Messrs. 
Burn and Berridge did not apply for the 
identification of any specified policeman, 
nor did they name any person as having 
been assaulted. They made a general 
application to be furnished with a list 
of the names and numbers of bodies of 
police who were on duty at certain points 
on the 13th of November. Under these 
circumstances, the Chief Commissioner, 
acting on the opinion of his legal ad- 
viser, did not consider it to be a part of 
his duty to give the information asked 
for. I see no reason to take further 
action in the matter. 


EGYPT—A NEW LOAN OF £2,000,000. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that the Go- 
vernment of Egypt is endeavouring to 
raise a new loan of £2,000,000; and, if 
so, for what purpose is this money re- 
quired ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Feravusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are informed that the Egyptian 
Government are desirous of raising a 
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new loan; but the exact amount is still 
uncertain. The transaction will be eco- 
nomical and prudent. A large portion 
of the loan is required for the arrange- 
ment recently made with the ex-Khedive 
and his family, and also with other pen- 
sioners; as the lands to be ceded in 
commutation of their yearly allowances 
are pledged to the Domains Loan, and 
must be redeemed. The result, however, 
of this transfer will be a reduced charge 
on Egyptian Revenues. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked, whether this proposed loan would 
rate among the Egyptian loans? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : I must 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to give 
Notice of the Question. 

Mr. DILLON: Would the right hon. 
Gentleman give the House some as- 
surance that this loan will not be finally 
contracted before the House has had 
an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
upon it? . 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: No, Sir; 
I cannot give such an undertaking; it 
is not to be issued upon the security 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 


RIOTS, &c. (IRELAND)—CUARGES 
AGAINST THE POLICE. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he will inves- 
tigate the charges of stone throwing and 
window breaking made against Head 
Constable Stephenson and other police- 
men, and sworn to by several indepen- 
dent and unimpeached witnesses at a 
special meeting of the Limerick Town 
Council, held on the 9th ox February, to 
consider applications for £4 and £10 
compensation for windows broken on 
the 27th November, on the occasion of 
the suppressed ‘‘ Manchester Martyrs” 
Meeting; and, whether his attention 
has been called to the following ques- 
tion put to Mr. Brady by Mr. Justice 
Holmes when the case came before him 
at the Limerick Assizes— 

** Did they (the police) throw the stones de- 
liberately at the hotel windows ?’’ 
and to the reply of the witness— 

“ They did, my Lord, and at our windows ; "’ 


and to the following remarks of Mr. 
Justice Holmes in dismissing all the ap- 
plications for compensation, on the 
ground that they did not come within 
the meaning of the Act— 


Sir James Fergusson 


{COMMONS} 
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“They had got the evidence of the ladies 
that the police threw the stones, for what 
reason it was difficult to understand, but he 
should take the ladies’ statement for it ; that was 
in other words, that men, not ‘ rioters,’ not en- 
gaged in a ‘ tumultuous assembly,’ but brought 
there by their officers, took it into their heads 
to throw stones and break the windows. The 
application did not come within the meaning of 
the Act ; the police were not engaged im ‘un. 
lawful and riotous ' assembly ; and for the same 
reason as in the former cases he should make a 
like rule and refuse the application.” 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiye-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, it appeared that a serious riot oo- 
curred in Limerick on the occasion re- 
ferred to in the Question. The police 
were attacked, and stones, bricks, and 
hammers thrown at them from house- 
tops and windows. On the 9th of 
February the Town Council met to con- 
sider claims for malicious injury arising 
out of the riot. The Town Council re- 
jected all the claims except two for 
windows alleged to have been broken 
by the police. Only two witnesses 
swore that they saw Head Constable 
Stephenson break the windows. The 
two cases were adjourned before the 
Judge of Assize. Several witnesses 
swore that they saw the police break the 
windows; but the two who had sworn 
they saw Head Constable Stephenson do 
it were not produced. The District In- 
spector reported that the report of the 
Judge’s words set forth in the Question 
were fairly correct. It was quite pos- 
sible the District Inspector also reported 
that stones might have been thrown by 
the police, as stones were thrown at 
them from the housetops. 


CHARITY COMMISSION —ATTWELL’'S 
CHARITY. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the hon. Member for Penrith, as 
a Charity Commissioner, Whether the 
Charity Commissioners have made a 
scheme by which the yearly sum of 
£700 and accumulations amounting to 
£8,000 belonging to “‘ Attwell’s Charity” 
are to be applied by the Skinners’ Com- 
pany for a Middle School for Girls; 
whether the will of Laurence Attwell 
provided that the rents and profits 
should, from time to time, be employed 
in some good sort whereby poor people, 
and especially such as are free of the 
Company, may be set on work, and yet 
the stocks kept and remain whole, and 
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increase yearly into the revenues of the 
said lands ; seit he can state what 
is now the income and what is the 
amount of the accumulations belonging 
to “‘Attwell’sCharity;” and, whether the 
Charity Commissioners will provide for 
the application of a reasonable part of 
the Trust income to giving employment 
to the poor? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The first two paragraphs of 
the hon. Member’s Question are correct 
so far as they go. The original Trusts 
ofthe will of Laurence Attwell, however, 
were displaced in 1828 by a decree of the 
Court of Chancery, which directed that 
the income of the Endowment should be 
applied in loans to young men of good 
character, beginners in some trade or 
business, with a preference to members 
of the Skinners’ Company. Since the 
date of the scheme of the Oourt of 
Chancery no part of the Endowment has 
been applicable in the manner desired 
by the hon. Member; and the Commis- 
sioners have no power by statute, or 
otherwise, to appropriate loan funds in 
such manner. From the last accounts 
furnished to the Oommissioners it 
appears that the property of the Charity 
consists of real estate, yielding a gross 
income of £1,083 17s. 6d., and of an 
accumulated sum of £5,745 138. 5d. 
New Three per Cent. Annuities. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL 
—EXPLANATIONS. 

Sm CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Out of what Fund the bonus of 5s. per 
cent payable under the National Debt 
(Conversion) Bill to parties assenting to 
the conversion thereunder of Consols or 
Reduced Stocks will be paid ; and, will 
it be a charge against Revenue for the 
forthcoming financial year? 

Taz OHANCELLOR or raz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscury) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; the bonus 
will not be a charge against Revenue in 
the ensuing financial year, as the hon. 
Bayonet will see on referring to Clause 
13 of the Bill, which deals with the 
provision of money to meet this and 
other expenses incidental to conversion. 

Mr. 8 E-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton) (for Mr. Hawpgex OossHam) 
(Bristol, E.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, If he will state, with re 
to his scheme for the conversion of the 
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National Debt, whether commission will 
be paid on ordinary accounts, or only on 
Trust accounts; and, whether all joint 
accounts will be assumed to be Trusts, 
or will a declaration be required to 
enable an agent to get the cormmission ? 

TazeOCHANOELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Member 
will find that the Bill authorizes the 
payment of this commission to all recog- 
nized nts through whose instrumen- 
tality the conversion of Oonsols or 
Reduced Threes takes place, and does 
not limit it to Trust accounts. There 
will, therefore, be no question of a de- 
claration of a Trust in this connection. 

Mr. MAOLURE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Stretford) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether, under the Bill for 
the conversion of the National Debt, 
provision will be made to protect Trustees 
who have invested moneys in Consols to 
cover annuities under wills, or similarly 
to provide for ground-rents or rent- 
charges under wills where a distribution 
of the rest of the property has been 
legally made ? 

Tat OCHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hon. Gentleman 
will, I think, find that Clause 19 of the 
Bill gives sufficient protection to Trus- 
tees in such cases. Every care is being 
taken to render the position of Trustees 
secure in the matter. 


VACCINATION LAWS—PROSECUTION 
OF CHARLES HAYWARD, ASHFORD, 
KENT. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether his attention 
-has been called to the fact that Charles 
Hayward, of Ashford, Kent, is now 
being prosecuted for the 60th time since 
May, 1885, for breach of the Vaccina- 
tion Laws ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Reroute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
informed by the Guardians of the East 
Ashford Union that with respect to one 
of his children Charles Hayward has on 
18 occasions had orders made on him by 
Justices requiring him to cause the child 
to be vaccinated, and that he has been 
as many times convicted for not comply- 
ing with the orders. In respect of 
another child he has been convicted 
once for not having it vaccinated within 
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thres months of birth ; on eight occasions 
orders of Justices have been made on 
him for the vaccination of the ebild, and 
he has been convicted the same number 
of times for disobedience. He has thus 
been convicted in all 27 times, 


THAMES PRESERVATION AOT, 1885— 
STEAM LAUNCHES ON THE THAMES. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 

asked the President of the Board of 

Trade, Whether it is the intention of 

the Board to levy fines upon the owners 

of steam launches, tugs, &c., who take 
friends on board (in excess of !12) with- 
out payment, or whether the intentions 
of the Board in regard to this matter 
are the same as were stated in reply to 

a Question put to the Parliamentary 

Secretary of the Board last Session ? 
Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Muionazt 

Hicxs-Bgacn) (Bristol, W.): The posi- 

tion of the matter is the same now as it 

was on the oceasion to which the hon. 

Member refers. 





INDIAN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION. 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, before any action is taken 
with regard to the Report of the Indian 
Public Service Commission, a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry will be instituted ; and, 
whether alterations of the extensive 
character proposed by the Commission 
will be submitted to Parliament in the 
form of a Bill ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
It is impossible for the Secretary of 
State to say what steps will be taken 
with reference to the Report of the 
Indian Public Service Commission until 
he has received the views of the Govern- 
ment of India, by whom the Report is 
now being considered. 

In reply to Mr. Bucmanan (Edin- 
burgh, W.), 

Sir JOHN GORST said, the Report 
had been laid on the Table of the House, 
and the question of when it would be 
printed and circulated lay with the 
House. 

Mr. BUCHANAN : Is the hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that a full abstract of the 
Report appeared in Zhe Times a few 
weeks ago? 


{COMMONS} 
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POST OFFICE—DELIVERIES IN THE 
NORTH OF IRELAND. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether com- 
plaints have reached him that, in the 

slough, and Bleek, Ove jen eh, 
amlough, and Beleek, Coun h, 
the English Mails are delivered three 
hours later than if they were despatched 
by car from Newry Post Office, and if 
the Postal Authorities will remedy the 
matter ? 

Tus POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): No, 
Sir. No such complaints as the hon. 
Member refers to appear to have been 
received; but if he will be good enough 
to put the complaints he has received in 
writing, I will have inquiries made into 
the matter. 


MARRIAGES (ROMAN CATHOLIC) AT 
VICTORIA DOCKS—THE REGISTRAR. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether 
complaints have reached him that 
marriages in Roman Catholic churches 
in the neighbourhood of Victoria Docks 
have frequently had to be postponed, 
owing to the non-arrival of the Registrar, 
Mr. Frederick Mulley, Leytonstone 
Union, Stratford, E ? 

Tut PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircuie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
not received any complaints in the 
matter referred to in the Question, and 
the Registrar General informs me that 
no such complaints have reached him. 
Leytonstone is in the West Ham Union 
and Registration District. There is no 
registration officer in that district named 
Frederick Mulley. Mr. John Mulley is 
the Deputy Superintendent Registrar ; 
but the Registrar General states that 
he is never required to be present 
offcially at marriages in Roman Ca- 
tholic churches. 


WEST SURREY WATERWORKS COM- 
PANY’S BILL. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he is aware that the West Surrey 
Waterworks Company are asking for 
power to acquire several acres of land 





[No reply. } 
Mr. Ritchie 
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pose of constructing buildings and filter 
beds, for gaa hen! ~ unfitted, in ene 
uence of such land being uent 
flooded ; whether part of oth waite rod 
clude a wharf or landing stage extend- 
ing six feet into the channel of the 
River at its narrowest part, which will 
materially interfere with the flow of the 
River; and, whether he will take any 
steps to oblige the Oonservators of the 
Thames to do their duty and oppose 
such Bill in Committee, as the riparian 
owners, who will be injured, have no 
locus standi to do so, and as the Con- 
servators are, from their Parliamen- 
tary powers, the guardians of the 
stream ? 

Tuz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
West Surrey Waterworks Company are 
promoting a Bill in Parliament, under 
which it is proposed to acquire several 
acres of land adjoining the Thames in 
the parish of Walton, for the purpose of 
constructing buildings and reservoirs. 
The Conservators, however, inform me 
that it does not appear, either from the 
Bill or the deposited plans, that the 
Company propose to erect a wharf or 
landing-stage extending six feet into 
the channel of the River at its narrowest 
part. The Conservators, I am informed, 
have taken all necessary steps by peti- 
tioning Parliament against the Bill; 
and on Tuesday last, when a Committee 
of this House had the Bill under con- 
sideration, the Conservators appeared by 
counsel, and on the representations made 
by them the Committee inserted clauses 
in the Bill to protect the public interests. 
Among these provisions is one that no 
works affecting the Thames shall be 
constructed until the plans, &c., of such 
works have been approved by the Con- 
servators. 


ADMIRALTY—WIDOWS OF RETIRED 
NAVIGATING OFFICERS. 

Carrain PRICE (Devonport) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, If he 
will lay upon the Table of the House, a 
Copy of any Regulations and Orders in 
Council affecting the pensions granted 
to the widows of retired navigating offi- 
cers on the Superannuated List from 
1861 till 1886; whether any diminution 
was made in the amount of these pen- 
sions; and, by whose authority or re- 
commendation was it made; and for what 
reason ? 


{Manon 15, 1888} 
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Taz FIRST LORD (Lord Gzoncz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): There 
have been no Regulations in regard to 
— of widows of navigating officers 
eyond those contained in the Orders in 
Council dated 28th February, 1855, 22nd 
February, 1860, 26th June, 1867, and 
22nd February, 1870. No diminution 
has been made in the pensions sanc- 
tioned by these Orders in Council to 
widows of retired navigating officers, 
though it is the case that previous to 
1880 an erroneous calculation of the 
time of certain officers, and which it 
proved could not be borne out by the 
terms of the Orders in Council, led to 
their widows being awarded a higher 
scale of pension than they were legally 
entitled to, and for the payment and 
legislation of which a special Order in 
Council had to be obtained. This Order 
in Oouncil only governed past cases, 
and did not establish a prospective 
claim. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS — DISTRIBUTION AND 
NUMBERS. 

Sir RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) asked the hon. Member for Pen- 
rith, as a Charity Commissioner, If the 
Commissioners will be good enough to 
cause a skeleton map of England and 
Wales to be prepared, showing the 
position of the various Endowed Schools 
and their respective grades; and, in 
presenting it to the House, if he will 
furnish at the same time a Return, ar- 
ranged by Oounties, showing the ac- 
commodation for and present numbers 
of Boarders and Day Boys or Girls at 
each School, and the total charge for 
Boarders and Day Pupils at each School ; 
if he will add to the wom the present 
estimated Population of each County ; 
and, if he will supplement the above, so 
far as he is able, by a similar Return, 
by Counties, showing the provision 
which has been made by private ad- 
venture for Intermediate or Middle 
Class Schools ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Oumberland, 
Penrith): The Charity Commissioners 
fully recognize that a map showing the 
position of the various Endowed Schools 
would be of considerable advantage to 
the public, as it would show the 
present state and further requirements 
of secondary edueation in England and 
Wales so far as endowments are con- 
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cerned ; but they are quite unable, with 
their present staff and resources, to 
undertake such a work without stoppin 
the current work of the Endow 
Schools Department of the Office; and, 
for the same reason, they are unable to 
furnish a Return in the form desired by 
the hon. Baronet. The Charity Com- 
missioners have no general knowledge 
of, and no means of obtaining, any ac- 
curate information about the provisions 
made by private adventure for Inter- 
mediate or Middle Class Schools. We 
can, however, give the hon. Baronet a 
Return, by Counties, of the Endow- 
ments hitherto ascertained to be subject 
to the Endowed Schools Acts, showing 
whether those Endowments are or are 
not regulated by schemes established 
under those Acts, and, if so regulated, 
whether they are for boys or for girls, 
and the grades of the schools so estab- 
lished. Perhaps the hon. Baronet will 
move for the Return in continuation of 
Endowed Schools Acts Return No. 29, 
House of Lords, 1883, and there will 
be no objection to granting it, so far as 
the Charity Commission is concerned. 





LIMITED LIABILITY OOMPANIES — 
LEGISLATION. 


Sire WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.) asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, When the Go- 
vernment propose to introduce the Bill 
for remedying abuses in the formation 
of Companies under Limited Liability, 
referred to in the Queen’s Speech ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micnarn 
Hicxs-Bzacn) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, it was proposed that the Bill should 
be introduced in the House of Lords by 
the Lord Chancellor; but the date must 
depend on the progress of other Business. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AOCTS— 
LEGISLATION. 


Sm WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.) asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government, this 
Session, to bring in a Bill to amend the 
law relating to Weights and Measures, 
as recommended by the Standard De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, which 
was — by the Government last 
year 

Taz PRESIDENT (Sir Mromazt 
Hioxs-Bzacu) (Bristol, W.): The ques- 


dr. J. W. Lowther 
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tion of further legislation in connection 
with the Weights and Measures Act is 
receiving the careful attention of the 
Board of Trade; and if the state of 
Public Business will admit, I hope to in- 
troduce, this Session, an amending Bill. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—REDUC- 
TION OF SUB-COMMISSIONERS. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 

asked the Secretary to the Treasury, If 

he can explain why, in the Estimates 
for the Irish Land Commission for the 
period from the Ist of April to the 22nd 
of August, 1888, a reduction of three 
legal Sub-Oummissioners and 12 non- 
legal Sub-Commissioners is shown under 
the number for last year, whereas the 
land cases to be heard have increased 
by 50,000; and, was this reduction 
made on the recommendation of the 
Land Commission ; and, if not, who is 
responsible for it? 
mug SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): As a matter of fact, the 
numbers of Sub-Commissioners actually 
appointed during the present financial 
year have never reached the figure con- 
templated in the Supplementary Esti- 
mates of last summer, which were 
necessarily more or less conjectural. 

The greatest number of Sub-Commis- 

sioners in existence this year is 50, 

which isthe presentnumber. Provision 

has been made for 65 Sub-Commissioners 
next year, being an increase of 15 over 
the numbers now engaged. This pro- 
vision was personally settled between 
the Land Commissioners and myself in 
December last, to cover the number 
which at that time it was hoped would 
be sufficient, but on the distinct under- 
standing that if the requirements of the 
service should prove to be larger the 
necessary sanction would be given ; and, 
as a fact, this has been done, the 
sanctioned numbers being now raised 

to 80. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: There were 80 
in the Estimates last year; and my 
point is, how is it this year there is an 
estimated number of only 65, and how 
are you going to provide the salary of 
80 when you estimate for only 65? 

Mr. JACKSON: As I have already 
explained, theSupplementary Estimates 
of last summer were necessarily very 
conjectural as to the number of Sub- 
Commissioners required, and provision 
was made for a larger number; but, as a 
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matter of fact, the number was not 
appointed, and the number in existence 
is 50. That number was increased, 
after the consultation I had with the 
Land Commissioners, to 65, as the 
number, it was thought, which would 
preve to be sufficient for the work next 
year; but, as I have said, on the distinct 
understanding if it proved insufficient 
the number would be increased to meet 
the necessary work, and that number 
was subsequently increased, because two 
months after it was found the work had 
increased, and application was made by 
the Commissioners and sarction given, 
the sanctioned number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners now being 80. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL, 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If he ean state when the 
Employers’ Liability Bill will be in the 
hands of Members ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martraews) (Birmingham, E.): I cannot 
state the time exactly ; but it will be in 
the hands of Members very shortly. 

Mr. J. E.ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): Will it be before Easter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Certainly. 


CEYLON—RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 

Mr. MAODONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether he is 
prepared to recommend the extension of 
the railway from Nannoya to Haputale, 
in the Island of Ceylon; whether he is 
aware that in answer to a Question on 
this subject, put to his Predecessor in 
Office on the 1 2th of May, 1887, he replied, 
that— 

** The extension could not be undertaken by 
Government in the present financial con- 
dition of the Colony, but that a Private Com- 
pany would be at liberty to take it up;”’ 
and, whether, should the Government 
still be indisposed to proceed with the 
construction of the proposed extension, 
he will permit a Private Company to 
proceed with it, or to construct an 
alternative line to tap the traffic of the 
Uva district ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Hzeyzy De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The Governor 
of the Colony has recently been in- 
formed that the Secretary of State is 
now satisfied that the proposed extension 
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may be undertaken by the Colonial 
Government. Oonsequently no ques- 
tion arises as to the formation of a 
Private Company. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MAR- 
GARINE ACT--REDUCTION OF FINES. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
(for Mr. Murrny, Dublin, St. Patrick’s 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What were the 
names of the two persons whose fines of 
£10 each for offences against the Mar- 
garine Act were reduced to £2 each by 
the Lord Lieutenant on Memorial ; what 
was the date on which the original fines 
were imposed by the police magistrate ; 
and, if any other Memorials have been 
received by the Lord Lieutenant, praying 
to reduce fines under the same Ket ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SEORETARY (Oolonel Kiye-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the names of the two persons re- 
ferred to were Bartholomew Magee and 
Bridget O’Gorman. They were con- 
victed on February 15. Three other 
Memorials had since been received by 
the Lord Lieutenant, praying that the 
fines which had been imposed upon 
them under the same Act might also be 
reduced, and those Memorials were now 
under consideration. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Would the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman have any 
objection to inform the Lord Lieu- 
tenant that all these parties have the 
right of appeal to the Recorder of 
Dublin? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: In all 
probability the Lord Lieutenant is per- 
fectly aware of that. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I also wished to 
ask, as the only remaining industry in 
the three Southern Provinces of Ireland 
is the making of butter, why the Lord 
Lieutenant has reduced the fines so 
justly imposed by the magistrates from 
£10 to £2 without even , Ties the 
opportunity of appealin 

Mn. = W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
When did the three other convictions 
occur, and who were the magistrates ? 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN: In the 
first two cases, as I explained a few 
days ago, the Lord Lieutenant took into 
consideration the fact that they were 
the first cases which had occu under 
the Act. They occurred almost imme- 
diately after the Act came into operation, 
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and the Lord Lieutenant considered that 
some clemency might be exercised with 
regard to them. The three later cases 
to which I have referred were dealt 
with by the magistrates on March 2, 
and of course those offenders had more 
time to know what they were about and 
had also time to hear of the previous 
convictions. I cannot possibly say what 
effect their appeal to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant will have, but I should say that 
probably that circumstance would be 
taken into consideration. Mr. Wood- 
lock was the presiding magistrate in 
each case. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the right hon. 
and gallant Gentlemen aware that on 
the day after the proclamation of the 
County Clare, my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Eastern Division of County 
Clare (Mr. Cox) was for a speech then 
delivered subsequently arrested and sen- 
tenced to four months’ imprisonment ; 
and may I ask if the Lord Lieutenant’s 
attention was directed to that case 
under the Oriminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act; and if the Lord Lieu- 
tenant will inquire into that case and 
consider whether it is not a fit one to 
show his clemency, as the alleged 
offence was committed immediately 
after ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As the alleged 
offence was committed after-—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Mr, 
Pickersgill. 





“THE SWEATING SYSTEM ”"—THE 
LORDS’ COMMITTEE. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade, Whether it is intended that 
the proceedings of the Committee of the 
House of Lords, to inquire into the 
“‘Sweating System,” shall be open to 
the public. 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwarn 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): I under- 
stand that the Committee have decided 
to admit the public to hear the evidence 
taken before them. 


SCOTLAND—THE POLICE AT ROGART, 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether his 
attention has been called to a report in 
The Highland News of 3rd instant of an 
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indignation meeting of the inhabitants 


_ of Rogart, Sutherlandshire, held in the 


Free Church there to protest against the 
action of the Police Commissioners in 
stationing a police constable in the dis- 
trict; whether it is the fact, as stated at 
the meeting, that there has been no 

lice constable resident in the district 
or the last 70 years; whether he can 
state what are the circumstances in 
Rogart calling for this action of the 
authorities at the present time, who is 
intended to be benefited thereby, and 
who is to bear the additional expense ? 

Tur LORD ADVOCATE(Mr. J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): 1 was not aware 
of the facts stated in the Question, but 
assume them to be correct. I must de- 
cline to answer Questions such as those 
contained in the last paragraph, which 
relates entirely to local matters of de- 
tail. 


CIVIL SERVICE COPYISTS. 

Mr. 0. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether he adheres to his statement 
that the three copyists whose promotion 
to the Lower Division has been sus- 
Brg ter meg, Messrs. W. H. Brattle, 

. F. Franklin, and T. Knighton—mis- 
stated their ages; and, if so, whether 
he is aware that the gentlemen in ques- 
tion state that they have never made 
any such mis-statement; and, whether, 
therefore, as the matter affects their 
honour and integrity, he will give them 
an opportunity to prove their asser- 
tion ? 

Tae SEORETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am much obliged to the 
hon. Member for putting this Question, 
because I have referred to my answer to 
the hon. Member’s former Question, and 
I think it is open to misconstruction. I 
never intended to say that the copyists 
in question had mis-stated their age, 
nor did I say so. A Rule was laid down 
for the Sub-Committee, which dealt with 
the individual cases of copyists recom- 
mended for promotion, that those who 
were within the age for competition for 
the Lower Division in the ordinary way 
were not eligible for special promotion ; 
and in recommending these men it must 
be obvious that there was mis-statement 
or mistake as to their age and eligi- 
bility ; but I am far from imputing in- 
tentional mis-statement to anyone. 
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Western 

Mr. ARTHUR. O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman had made himself acquainted 
with the nature of the work which 
Brattle had for eight years been en- 
gaged in? 

Mr. JACKSON: I think the hon. 
Gentleman will see that it would not be 
possible—and that, if possible, it would 
be very unwise—for the Secretary to the 
Treasury to examine personally the work 
of individuals in the Departments. That 
matter has been referred to a Committee 
of the Department to deal with. Al- 
though I am most anxious to answer 
any Question upon any subject relating 
to my Department, I feel that these con- 
tinued Questions with reference to indi- 
viduals and their work is creating very 
great difficulty in the Civil Service. I 
hope that I shall not be understood in 
any way to shrink from giving the 
fullest and most complete information ; 
but hon. Members must see how diffi- 
cult it is for the Heads of Departments 
to carry oa their respective Departments 
if individual grievances are to be made 
the subject of Questions in the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Will 
the Secretary to the Treasury take steps 
to ascertain from the Heads of the De- 
partment if a certain man, who was em- 
ployed at 10d. an hour, has for the last 
eight years been engaged on confiden- 
tial work, relating to the advance of the 
Russians in Central Asia, and to impor- 
tant State secrets, which the Press, if 
they had been able to bribe him, would 
have been glad to get hold of ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I think, after what 
I have said, I must adhere to the posi- 
tion I have taken up, that it would be 
exceedingly improper, if not impossible, 
to examine into individual cases. 
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GOLD AND SILVER—HALL MARKING 
OF FOREIGN WATCHES. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether in the paragraph in the Memo- 
randum accompanying the me sas of 
the Committee on the Hall Marking of 
Foreign Watch Cases, to the effect that 
while in the assay offices— 

“In London, Birmingham, and Sheffield, 
accurate balances and modern appliances have 
been adopted, in other offices less accurate 
and even primitive methods of treatment have 
been retained,” 


the phrase ‘‘ other offices’’ is intended 
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to include the Chester Assay Office; 
and, whether the Members of the Com- 
mittee who visited the Chester Assay 
Office on the 14th of October last ex- 
pressed themselves as entirely satisfied 
with the acc of the balances and 
the correctness of the appliances used 
therein ? 
Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Mromaen 
Hicxs-Bgacn) (Bristol, W.): The para- 
ph refers to all the offices, including 
hester, and the Committee, when at 
Chester, expressed no such — as 
the hon. Member refers to. ad they 
done so, it would have been beyond the 
scope of the inquiry. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA—MR. G. W. 
LEAKE, POLICE MAGISTRATE OF 
PERTH. 

Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.) asked the 
Under Secretary of State forthe Colonies, 
Whether George Walpole Leake, Police 
Magistrate in Perth, Western Australia, 
who has been lately appointed Acting 
Justice by Governor Broom during the 
suspension of Chief Justice Onslow, was 
convicted in Perth and fined £10 for 
having used a defaced postage stamp; 
whether he was committed for contempt 
of Court in the same town; whether he 
is the same George Walpole Leake who, 
while acting as Attorney General, as- 
saulted an attorney named Burt by hurl- 
ing at him a large pewter ink bottle 
during a trial in the Supreme Court; 
and, whether the Colonial Office Regu- 
lation, No. 75, has been departed from 
in appointing him ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry Dz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): Ihave made 
inquiry, and find that there is no record 
in the Colonial Office of the cireum- 
stances referred to. The hon. Member 
does net state whether the transactions 
which he alleges to have occurred were 
of distant or recent date; but whatever 
foundation there may be for the state- 
ments which have reached him, it is 
clear that successive Governors have 
held a high opinion of Mr. Leake’s cha- 
racter and ability, as he has since 1857 
been on many occasions appointed to act 
as Crown Solicitor, Police Magistrate, 
Attorney General, and Public Sere 
tor; and he now holds the responsible 
post of Police Magistrate of Perth, the 
capital of the Colony. His appointment 
to act temporarily as Chief Justice has 
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involved no departure from the 75th 
Colouial Regulation, which relates to 
permanent appointment. 





THE BOUNDARIES COMMISSION—THE 
REPORT. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether, having re- 
gard to the Report of the Secretary to 
the Boundaries Commission, dated 2nd 
January, 1888, which states that at that 
date only one-fourth of the work had 
been done, and that the work of the 
Commission would probably not be com- 
pleted till ‘‘ about the end of July,” he 
will take steps to obtain from the Com- 
mission a Preliminary Report, stating 
definitely the principles on which the 
Commission have decided to adjust 
overlapping boundaries of unions; and, 
whether he will arrange that such Pre- 
liminary Report shall be in the hands of 
Members of this House before the Easter 
Recess ? 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked, Whether the statement, on 
page 517 of the Civil Service Estimates, 
that the work of the Local Government 
Boundary Commission will be completed 
about the end of July, is to be taken to 
indicate that the Report will be issued 
at that time; and, whether it will be 
possible to afford to Members an earlier 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the general results of the inquiry ? 

Tne PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It does 
not devolve on the Oommissioners to 
adjust the boundaries; but to make 
such recommendations as they deem de- 
sirable with regard to such adjustment. 
As regards the Question as to the prin- 
ciples on which the Commissioners will 
act, I should presume that in each case 
when the facts have been ascertained 
the decision of the Boundary Commis- 
sioners would be according to the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case. I 
will communicate with the Commis- 
sioners as to whether it is their inten- 
tion to submit any Preliminary Report. 

In answer to a further Question, 

Mr. RITCHIE said, I hope on Mon- 
day next to be able to explain to the 
House the principles on which the 
boundaries will be drawn. The House 
may be satisfied that no re-adjustment 
of boundaries will be determined upon 
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without the House having full oppor- 
tunity of considering each case. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) — THE DEVON QUARTER 
SESSIONS—CASE OF HENRY HART. 
Sir JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 

Honiton) asked the Secretary of State 

for the Home Department, Whether he 

can now state the decision at which he 
has arrived in regard to the case of 

Henry Hart, sentenced at the Devon 

Quarter Sessions held in February, to 

two months’ imprisonment, with hard 

labour, for stealing coal, the property 
of his employer, with respect to which 
sentence a largely signed Petition has 
been forwarded to the Home Office by 
residents in the locality, asking on 

various grounds for a remission of a 

portion of the sentence ? 

Tne SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrsews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
carefully considered the case of Hart, 
sentenced at Devon Sessions, and I re- 
gret that I am unable to advise any 
interference with the sentence, which 
appears to have been most carefully 
considered by the magistrates in consul- 
tation upon all the circumstances of the 
case. 


LOTTERIES ACT—THE ‘ BLACKBURN 
EVENING EXPRESS.”’ 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked Mr, Attorney General, Whether 
he has observed that Zhe Blackburn 
Evening Express (Primrose edition) offers 
to give away £10 in prizes each week to 
those who during the week have become 

ssessors of the seven copies of that 
journal, and will send to its office the 
coupon printed in each copy ; and, whe- 
ther this is an infringement of the law 
against lotteries ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): I 
have considered the advertisement in 
the paper which the hon. Member has 
been good enough to send me; and, in 
my opinion, the scheme therein pro- 

sed does infringe the law against 

otteries. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the hon. 
and learned Gentleman take action in 
the matter? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: It is 
not for me to take action; but I will 
take care that the attention of the pro- 
per authorities is called to the matter. 
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IRELAND—THE LORD LIEUTENANT 
AND OHIEF SECRETARY. 

Mp. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the Government will lay 
upon the Table a Return giving the 
dates on which the Lord Lieutenant was 
absent from, and on which the Chief 
Secretary was pone in, Ireland during 
the year 1887 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster): No, Sir. 


CIVIL SERVANTS—POLITICAL DEMON- 
STRATIOUNS—MR. GEOFFREY BROWN- 
ING, MR. FOTTRELL. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
had the following Question on the Paper: 
To ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
If the ‘‘ Geoffrey Browning,” who signed 
the address to the right Me Members 
for St. George’s, Hanover Square, and 
Rossendale for the recent Unionist de- 
monstration in Dublin is the gentleman 
who receives £1,000 as Solicitor to the 
Irish Land Oommission ; and, if Mr. B. 
Leech, author of a pamphlet against 
Home Rule, price 3d., is paid a similar 
salary as Examiner on Title to the Irish 
Land Purchase Commission? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, that before 
he asked the Question which stood in 
his name, he wished to state that as he 
wrote the Question it would read—* To 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, If 
the Geoffrey Browning, who signed the 
address to Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen for the recent Tory demonstra- 
tion in Dublin, etc.” For the word 
“Tory” the word “ Unionist ” had been 
substituted. He wished to know whe- 
ther the word Tory was an un-Parlia- 
mentary word ? 

[No reply. ] 

Mr. T. M. HEALY then asked the 
Question. 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster): I will 
endeavour to answer the hon. and 
learned Gentleman without referring to 
the word ‘‘ Tory.” Mr. Geoffrey Brown- 
ing, who signed the address to the Mar- 
quess of Hartington and Mr. Goschen, 


is the Solicitor to the Irish Land Com- 
mission, and receives £1,000 a-year. 
Mr. Leech also receives the same salary 
as Examiner on Title to the Irish Land 
Purchase Commission, and is the author 
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of a entitled The Continutty of 
the Tah. olutionary Movement. Ques- 
tions somewhat similar to these have 
several times been put to me relative to 
other members of the Civil Service ; and 
it may be aé well that I should state the 
position of the Treasury in regard to 
the general question as to how far per- 
manent Civil servants are at liberty to 
take part in politics. There is, I am 
informed, no written Rule extending to 
the whole Service on the subject; but 
the existence of an unwritten but opera- 
tive law is proved by the rarity of the 
charges of partizanship brought against 
Civil servants. Speaking generally, the 
Rule is as I have before stated—namely, 
that permanent members of the Civil 
Service of all grades are to avoid taking 
any public or prominent part in polities ; 
as it is only under these conditions that 
satisfactory relations between Ministers 
and Civil Service Departments, and with 
the public at large, are possible. Her 
Majesty’s Government—and, I think, 
all previous Governments—have desired 
to give to Civil servants, within the 
bounds I have indicated, the fullest pos- 
sible freedom as to the exercise of their 
political opinions ; but if complaints 
that such freedom had been abused be- 
came frequent, it would be the duty of 
the Government to consider what Regu- 
lations were necessary for the protection 
of the interests of the general body of 
the Civil Service. In certain Depart- 
ments the Heads have already laid down 
Rules on the subject; but these Rules 
are not general to the Service, and Her 
Majesty’s Government rely on the good 
sense of the permanent Civil Service to 
make the issue of Regulations unneces- 
sary. I am informed bythe Irish Land 
Commissioners that they have always 
disapproved of any of their officials 
taking age in any political manifesta- 
tion. In the above cases, and also in 
that of another gentleman, and who 
subscribed to the fund for Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt’s defence, the Commissioners con- 
veyed their disapproval to those gentle- 
men when the matter was first brought 
under their notice some two months ago: 
I may add that, having had very con- 
siderable oe of the Civil Service, 
and having had as my Private Secretary, 
in my first Office of Secretary to the 
Treasury, a gentleman of opposite 
politics to my own, and who served 
me most loyally and faithfully, but who 
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subsequently became Private Secretary 
to the Prime Minister, and who now 
holds a high office in the Oivil Service, 
I wish to bear my testimony generally 
to the great discretion exercised by those 
gentlemen in the discharge of their duty 
both as Civil servants and citizens. I 
should deeply regret if it were neces- 
sary to impose any restriction upon 
them, because I think, generally speak- 
ing, it is not necessary or deserved. I 
trust, therefore, that the assurance of 
the Government that Civil servants will 
be discouraged from taking any active 
part, by way of public speaking, in 

olitics will be sufficient to prevent the 
issue of any Regulation upon the sub- 


ject. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Will 
the prohibition extend to the Inspector 
of Irish Fisheries, who made a speech 
in the General Synod of the Church of 
Ireland ? 


[No reply.] 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As to the state- 
ment with reference to the Examiner 
on Title to the Irish Land Purchase 
Commissioner, Mr. Brougham Leech, 
who wrote a pamphlet on the continuity 
of the Irish Hottentot movement, or 
whatever it was, is the right hon. Gentle- 
man prepared to say whether that 
pamphlet will, after the remark he has 
made, be withdrawn from circulation ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir. Iam 
not prepared to add anything to what I 
have already stated. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is aware that in 
times past many eminent members of the 
Civil Service have used their pens to 
forward views which they advocated as 
private citizens. I have in my mind 
specially one gentleman—Sir Thomas 

arrer—who scarcely allowed a month 
to pass without taking part in political 
controversies in periodicals. No objec- 
tion has ever been taken, nor has any 
President of the Board of Trade, though 
opposed to him in politics, had occasion 
to find fault with Sir Thomas Farrer in 
the course he pursued. I think I have 
said enough to show that the Govern- 
ment will discourage partizanship on the 
= of Civil servants, and it must be 
eft to the Heads of Departments to 
determine at present whether that par- 
tizanship is unfair or not. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): With 
reference to this Question, may I ask 


Mr. W. H. Smith 





the right hon. Gentleman whether his 
attention has been directed to the fact 
that occurred in the same Department, 
that Mr. George Fottrell was dismissed 
by his Predecessors in the Irish Office 
because he expressed a slight opinion in 
favour of a certain provision of tho 
Land Act; and is he, on the face of that 
precedent, going to dismiss one man be- 
cause he expresses an opinion on one 
side, and retain another man because he 
has expressed very much greater par- 
tizanship on the other side ? 

Mr. W. H.SMITH: I have no know- 
ledge of the circumstances under which 
Mr. George Fottrell was dismissed. 

Mr. DILLON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman cause inquiry, because this 
is a matter of considerab'e importance? 
I will ask the Chief Secretary will he 
cause inquiry into the matter, so that 
the Irish people may not be led to be- 
lieve that a man who had displayed 

saben / in favour of the Unionist 

arty would escape censure, while a 
man who expressed an opinion on the 
other side would be dismissed from his 
office? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: If the hon. 
Member will put a Question on the 
Paper for Monday, I shall be ready to 
answer him. 

Mr. DILLON : I will do so. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: There is a Blue 
Book on the subject issued in 1881. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): Is there any objection to issue 
a Rule for the whole of the Civil Service, 
applying not only to the Heads of De- 
partments but also to the lower offi- 
cials ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I object to 
answer a Question affecting a large 
number of loyal servants of the Crown 
without Notice. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I shall 
ask the Question to-morrow. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE WAR 
OFFICE AND ADMIRALTY — THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Lorpv OHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, When he will nominate 
the Royal Commission which the Go- 
vernment have promised, to inquire into 
the system of administration at the War 
Office and Admiralty; and, if he will 
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give the nemes of those who are to 
serve on it, and state the earliest date 
on which it is expected the Commission 
will meet ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 


said, the noble and gallant Lord would prepared 


see that the importance of the Commis- 
sion was very great, and therefore the 
Government must exercise considerable 
eare in the selection of the gentlemen 
who were to be nominated. He was 
unable to say when the Commission 
would be nominated ; but no time would 
be lost in coming to a decision upon the 
matter. 


INDENTURED APPRENTICESHIPS. 


Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether he will instruct the 
Labour Bureau to prepare, for the in- 
formation of the House and the country, 
a Return of the number of skilled arti- 
zans and mechanics engaged in the 
leading industries of the country who 
have acquired a knowledge of their 
various crafts by means of indentured 
apprenticeships ? 

Tuz PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Mronazt Hioxs-Beacz) 
(Bristol, W.) (who replied) said: It 
would be impossible accurately to ascer- 
tain the number of workmen who have 
been trained under indentures, without 
a special Census of all the artizans and 
mechanics in the United Kingdom, 
which the Labour Bureau has no statu- 
tory powers of enforcing. I am informed 
that the system of indentured appren- 
ticeships has for many years been gradu- 
ally falling into disuse, although it is still, 
to a very limited extent, in existence. 

Mr. OREMER said, the Labour 
Bureau was in touch with organized 
bodies of working men, and he thought 
the information might be obtained by 
means of such organizations. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, that was a very much smaller 
question than was implied in the one in 
print. He thought the number of arti- 
zans with whom the Labour Bureau was 
in communication amounted to not more 
than 140,000. Of course, the statistics 
relating to so small a number would be 
comparatively of very little value. Hoe 
would communicate with Mr. Burnett 
on the subject. 
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METROPOLIS LOCAL GOVERNMENT: 
BILL. 

Mr. ISAAOS (Newington, Walworth) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
to afford facilities for discuss- 
ing the Metropolis Local Government 
Bill, or for dealing with the subject? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, that he tly regretted that the 
hon, Member had been unable to secure 
time on the previous day for the discus- 
sion of the Metropolis Local Government 
Bill; but he would perceive from the 
state of Public Business that the Govern- 
ment were unable to afford facilities for 
the discussion of & subject which was 
of such importance that it required to 
be taken up by the Government of the 
day. He hoped to be able in a short 
time to state the views of Her Majesty’s 
present Government upon the matter. 


POST OFFICE—THE DELAY IN THE 
FRENCH MAIL SERVICE. 

In reply to Mr. Hennrxer Heaton 
(Canterbury) and Mr. J. W. Lowrner 
(Cumberland, Penrith), 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University) said : 
Before the hon. Members’ Questions 
reached me I had already set on foot 
inquiries as to what remedy could be 
found for the temporary inconvenience 
caused by the block on the French Rail- 
way. I understand that prompt steps 
are being taken to remove that block, 
and that the normal mail service with 
France may be expected to be resumed 
very soon. But should the obstruction 
unfortunately continue, the Post Office 
is devising with the contractors for the 
Channel Service means for preventing, as 
far as possible, delays in the mail service. 


SITTINGS AND ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE—THE EASTER 
RECESS. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): Oan the First Lord of the 
Treasury inform the House ou what 
day, and for how long, the House will 
adjourn for the Easter holidays ? 

Tus FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): It is 
not in my power positively to inform the 
House when I shall be able to ask it to 
rise for the Easter holidays; but I hope, 
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if the course of Business should it, 
that we may adjourn after a Morning 
Sitting on Tuesday, the 27th instant, 
until, I think, the Thursday in the fol- 
lowing week. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887— 
SECTION 30. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland a Question of 
which he had given private Notice, 
Whother he could lay on the Table of 
the House, before the discussion on the 
arrears question next Wednesday, any 
further information as to the working 
of the 30th section of the Land Act of 
last Session, especially as regards the 
way in which arrears had been dealt 
with by the County Court Judges ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Yes, 
Sir; that is a subject upon which I am 
endeavouring to collect information. 
As the hon. Gentleman is probably 
aware, it rests with the clerks of the 
Court to supply it, and I cannot get it 
direct from my own officials ; therefore, 
I cannot insure having all the informa- 
tion which I desire to lay before the 
House; but I have received information 
with regard to certain counties, and that, 
together with any other information that 
I am able to lay before the House, I 
shall be glad to produce. 


PRIVILEGE—THE NATIONAL RADIOAL 
UNION. 


Mr. MAODONALD OCAMERON 
(Wick, &c.): I beg to claim the in- 
dulgence of the House whilst I bring 
before it what seems to be a Breach of 
the Privileges of this House. A few 
days ago the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) brought for- 
ward an Amendment in Committee of 
supply to reduce the amount required 
for Special Missions. A certain number 
of hon. Members of this House went 
into the Lobby and voted with the hon. 
Member in favour of that reduction. 
The result of that has been that an 
Association calling itself the National 
Radical Union has sent a letter to 
the constituents of those hon. Mem- 
bers who voted with the hon. Member 
for Northampton, and it is in this letter, 
Sir, that I think the Breach of Privilege 
lies. That, Sir, is a question which you 
will be able to decide, I will read the 
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letter, and then, with the permission of 
the House, make a few remarks upon it. 
It is issued from Birmingham, is as 
follows :— 
“ National Radical Union, Corporation 
“Street, Birmingham, 
“* March 5, 1888. 

“Dear Sir,—I desire to i 
the importance of making the most in your 
columns of the fact that Mr. Peter Esslemont, 
M.P., supported Mr. Labouchere and Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor in their unpatriotic and mean at- 
tempt to mar the international amity between 
two kindred nations by refusing to grant the 
unusually small Vote for defraying the ex- 

se of Mr. Chamberlain's Mission to the 

nited States.’’— 
Now, Sir, the sting of the letter lies in 
the tail— 
“This will tell ch inst Glad- 
stonian Secessioniste if well weed in your 
columns.” 
I am very sorry to say that a similar 
letter has been sent to my constituency, 
and I ask whether you do not consider 
this a Breach of the Privileges of this 
House ? 

[No reply. ] 

Mr. MACDONALD OAMERON : 
I beg to move that this letter is a 
Breach of the Privileges of this House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems to me that 
there is not even a primd facie case of 
Privilege. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o——_ 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [12th March], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Ohair.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF THE 
ADMIRALTY.—RESOLUTION. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, that the remarks he was address- 
ing to the House were stopped by the 
clock on Monday. He di sn Mt 
ever, pro to tres at any le 
upon the further ‘abulgunen Tot the 

ouse; he was quite sensible of the 
kindness which he had already received. 
He was endeavouring when interrupted 
in his argument to press on the Govern- 
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ment the importance of widening the 
scope of their inquiry into the system of 
organization of the Army and Navy, 
and he was attempting to show how it 
might be included in the ordinary way 
in a Report on the naval defence of the 
Empire; its sufficiency and efficiency. 
In support of that argument he had 
ventured to quote from the proceedings 
of the Colonial Conference, and he had 
read an extract from a letter written by 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), in 
September, 1884, in which the case was 
very powerfully put. He (Admiral 
Field) came now to a second branch of 
the subject in reference to which he had 
placed a formal Motion on the Paper, 
but which, he understood, the Forms of 
the House would not allow to be put; 
but before doing so he desired to 
refer to the want of dock accommoda- 
tion in Bombay—a question which he 
had brought before the House in 1886, 
and again last year, having been struck 
by the fact that it had been necessary 
to send from India a flagship in order 
that she might be repaired at Malta. 
He looked at it as a public scandal to 
the Indian Empire, which this country 
had to guard, that we should not have 
dock accommodation for a first-class 
iron-clad at Bombay. Last year they 
were told that a dock was to be made, 
and he believed that Estimates had 
been furnished to the Government which 
showed that some £80,000 or £100,000 
were all that was required to provide 
the necessary accommodation; but the 
Indian and Imperial Government had 
been fighting with each other as to 
which was to pay the cost. They were 
told now that the dock was to be made, 
and he should like to hear from the 
Admiralty what progress had been made 
in providing the necessary accommo- 
dation. He now came to the second 
branch of the subject—namely, the 
Admiralty Administration. The atten- 
tion of the House and of the whole coun- 
try had been called to that subject in 
connection with the resignation of the 
noble and gallant Lord the Member for 
East Marylebone (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford). He had no right to speak for the 
noble and gallant Lord, who made an 
admirable speech the other day ; but it 
was not difficult for naval men to read 
and look into the motives of the noble 
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and t Lord’s resignation. They 
were ighly honourable to the noble and 
lant Lord himself; but he (Admiral 
ield) was satisfied that the resignation 
was not sent in simply on the question of 
the salaries of the officers of the Intelli- 
ence ay “ogee He thought the 
reasons for it were much deeper and 
wider and more subtle, and he asked 
the attention of the House while he 
ventured to explain the views which 
naval men took of this important ques- 
tion of navaladministration. Hethought 
the Orders in Council, which were 
alluded to in the Motion standing in his 
name, were at the root of the whole 
matter. They found no great com- 
plaints made about the administration 
of the Admiralty up to the year 1869; 
but ever since 1869 there had been con- 
tinual complaints: Asa matter of fact, 
responsible and distinguished men were 
appointed to the Admiralty on account 
of their real ability, and yet they had 
virtually no power whatever. He did 
not propose to weary the House by 
reflecting on the course pursued by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), who 
was the first Minister of the Crown to 
introduce a great change; but it was 
necessary to refer to the constitution of 
the Board of Admiralty. The Admiralty 
was one of the oldest institutions in the 
country, and it ought to be respected on 
account of its antiquity. The Office of 
Lord High Admiral was an ancient 
one; it was vested in the Crown; but it 
was a power which could be, and had 
been, delegated from time to time. On 
a few occasions nominees of the Crown 
had been called Lord High Admi- 
ral; but in the Reign of William 
and Mary the House of Commons— 
jealous of the power of the Lord High 
Admiral—desired that it should be put 
in Commission, and the Act then passed 
had remained on the Statute Book up 
to the present time. The noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton) had led the House to 
believe that naval men were now going 
in for what was called ‘‘ supremacy” at 
the Board. That was altogether wrong ; 
no such feeling existed on the part of 
naval men. All they wished was that the 
Naval Members of the Board should have 
real power and responsibility as defined 
by Act of Parliament. They were Com- 
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missioners co-equal by law, but by the 

of centuries that co-equal power 
had ceased to exist. He maintained 
that their rights still exist by law, and 
that they ought not to be ignored by the 
Ministers of the Crown. The Ozders in 
Council from 1869 and 1872 down to 
1882 were all unnecessary and ultra vires ; 
therefore they were illegal and ought to 
bo withdrawn. He had discussed the 
question with eminent lawyers, and 
they all went with him in maintaining 
that nothing could alter the Act of Par- 
liament, and that no Order in Council 
could take away from or add to 
the power which was conferred by 
Act of Parliament. He therefore 
maintained that these Orders in 
Council ought never to have been 
issued, and that they ought to be with- 
drawn. It was not that naval men had 
any notion of calling in question the 
supremacy of the First Lord. The First 
Lords of the Admiralty had always 
worked harmoniously with their Col- 


leagues, and, on their part, no naval men | 


he had ever heard of had disputed or 
sought in any way to undermine or in- 
terfere with the authority or with the 
supremacy of the First Lord, who must 
be a Cabinet Minister, and it was simply 
trailing a red herring across the scent to 
pretend that naval men had any such idea. 
No doubt, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Edinburgh thought 
all he did was right. What was wanted 
was strong men at the head of the 
Admiralty ; but in regard to the right 
hon. Gentleman he could not help 
thinking that, although he proved him- 
self politically strong, he was a very 
self-willed man. He hoped they might 
never meet with as strong a man again, 
but the experience and training of the 
right hon. Gentleman had been obtained 
in the Colonies, where no respect was 
entertained for traditions. Naval men 
believed that that fact accounted for the 
exercise of the supreme will of the right 
hon. Gentleman in having these Orders 
in Council issued. He would quote for 
the benefit of the right hon. Gentleman 
the opinion of the Legal Adviser of the 
Admiralty of that time, Mr. Bristow, in 
examination by the Chairman of the 
Committee of the House of Lords which 
inquired into the subject. Mr. Bristow 
—the Solicitor to the Admiralty—was 
asked by the Duke of Somerset— 
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“Is it not the fact that the Order in Council 

of 1869 is not only at variance with the Patent 
issued subsequently, bat it is also at variance with 
the Common Law, upon which the usuage of tho 
Admiralty rests ?—1 am inclined to think that it 
is. 
Mr. Bristow also said that subsequent 
Patents would aunul the Order in 
Council. It amounted to this—that 
the Orders in Council, although thus 
annulled, had been acted on as if 
legal; and it was oaly in the House of 
Commons that the question could be 
raised, and the legality of these Orders 
in Council properly tested. It was 
difficult to expect a Minister, when he 
succeeded to the position of First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and found an Order 
in Council in existence which gave him 
supremacy, and converted his Council 
into mere subordinates, would get rid of 
that Order. He had shown that the 
Orders in Council were illegal ; that the 
Naval Lords were not responsible to 
the First Lord; but that they were re- 
sponsible under an Act of Parliament 
to the Board, the First Lord being re- 
sponsible to the House. He, therefore, 
contended that the Orders in Council 
were unnecessary; that they were a 
burning grievance in the eyes of naval 
men; and that they ought to be with- 
drawn. In 1873 the late Lord Beacons- 
field delivered a speech in Glasgow at a 
time when the Navy were smarting from 
the rule of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Edinburgh. Lord 
Beaconsfield said— 

“ Ask the Naval Profession whether they have 
not been worried. During the course of the pre- 
sent Government, the whole administrative system 
of the Admiralty, the Council which had always 
great influence in the management of the Navy, 
and the peculiar office of the Seeretary were all 
swept away; and in ‘spite I may say, of the 
nightly warnings of a right hon. Friend, who is 
now lost to us all and his country, the ablest 
Minister of the Admiralty during the present 
reign—notwithstanding his nightly warnings 
that they were so conducting the administration 
of the Navy that they would probably fall into 
some disaster, bis remonstrances were in vain, 
till soon the most costly vessel of the State, the 
Captain, was lost, and the perilous voyage of the 
Megera had been made, when the country would 
stand it no longer. They rescinded the whole of 
this worrying arrangement, and appointed a new 
First Lord to re-establish the whole system.” 


Lord Beaconsfield was wrong. He 
thought it had been done, but it was 
not done. Lord Beaconsfield was a 
high authority in favour of the naval 
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view, and surely when a man of such 
eminence spoke in that sense it was a 
condemnation of the system, and the 
system itself ought to be modified out of 
respect for the high authority which 
condemned it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goschen) succeeded the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and modified the Order in 
Council by striking out the most hateful 
part of it. The right hon. Gentleman 
made the Naval Lords Heads of De- 
partments, but still left them responsible 
to the First Lord. That was his point. 
Ilis contention was that they ought to 
get rid of the Orders in Council. Naval 
men had always respected the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and had always 
submitted to his veto on all — sub- 
mitted to the Board, in consideration for 
the position he occupied; but they main- 
tained that the First Lord had no right to 
abolish the Board. Of course, he could 
do anything with a majority at his back, 
and that was why the Orders in Council 
had been carried out. He could quote 
argument after argument in support of 
his view. It was held by the Duke of 
Somerset, by Sir James Graham, and 
by other eminent Ministers who were 
examined before the Committees of 1861 
and 1871. There was no difference of 
opinion among them. Sir James Gra- 
ham and the Duke of Somerset both 
agreed that the First Lord must be 
supreme, and they both laid down clearly 
that it was the duty of each Naval Lord 
to support the decisions of the First 
Lord. Naval men appealed to the Front 
Bench as the exponents and guardians 
par excellence of Conservative principles, 
and one of the cherished Conservative 
principles was a respect for the law as 
long as it was the law. They said that 
it was their duty to see that the law was 
respected so long as it was on the Statute 
Book. It ought to be respected, and so 
long as a Minister, whether the First 
Lord of the Admiralty or any other 
Minister, was responsible, the law ought 
to be respected without issuing Orders 
in Council, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Edinburgh did, 
in an evil moment, his example having 
been followed, unfortunately, ever since. 
His view was that they ought to transact 
the business of the Board of Admiralty 
with a full sense of the authority of 
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every Member of the Board, while ac- 
knowledging the supremacy of the First 
Lord. The Duke of Somerset, in the 
Report of the Committee of 1871, 
said— 

“ The Committee have failed to discover the ad. 
vantage of fixing the precise duties of the several 
Lords by ‘ Order in Council.’ A Minute of the 
Board would have facilitated some re-adjustment 
of the business according to the special qualifiea- 
tions of the Lords or ever-varying demands of the 
Public Service. The Order in Council, 1869, has 
so far disabled the Board that it is no longer fittes 
for consultations or for the review of naval affairs. 
The ancient Patent of Admiralty, qualified by 
long usage, had established an equality of the 
Lords for the purpose of suggestion and consulta- 
tion, combined with the absolute supremacy of 
the First Lord for the purposes of action.” 


The naval men accepted that definition. 
They were perfectly loyal to the supre- 
macy of the First Lord, and the prin- 
ciple he contended for; but they main- 
tained that the Naval Board should 
meet as it had done for centuries, al- 
though, by the usage of centuries, the 
supremacy of the First Lord must be 
acknowledged. The Duke of Somerset 
goes on to say— 

“The Board of Admiralty was constituted to 
bring around him—the First Lord—men of high 
standing and long experience in the Navy. Tho 
maintenance of the Navy in a state of continued 
preparation and efficiency depends on innumerable 
details, which neither the examination of the Esti- 
mates nor the vigilance of Parliament can secure. 
The First Lord can only be acquainted with such 
matters through daily intercourse and friendly 
communication with officers of the Navy. It is, 
therefore, of primary importance that the Naval 
Service should be adequately represented in the 
Department which regulates naval officers.” 


Naval men accepted that view also, and 
all they asked was that the First Lord 
should accept it. They were only fight- 
ing for what the law laid down. Some 
persons who had discussed the question, 
had not taken the trouble to study 
and read the evidence of the Duke of 
Somerset and Sir James Graham before 
these two Committees. If they would 
only read the evidence he was sure they 
would come to the conclusion that the 
Act of Parliament ought to be upheld. 
It might be said by some that if the 
system was as he had represented it, it 
ought to be altered ; but he maintained 
that those who took that view were 
trifling with an Act of Parliament, and 
were not the proper guardians of the 
Service. Sir James Graham was exa- 
mined in reference to the Patent, and 
he suid— 
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“TI have made it my study to make myself 
master of the origin of power exercised by the 
First Lord at the Board, the constitution of the 
Board, its power, and its legal origin ; the more 
I have investigated the matter the more 1 am 
satisfied that, like the Common Law in aid of the 
Statute Law, the power exercised by the Board 
of Admiralty and the different members of it rests 
more upon usage than upon the Patents—unin- 
terrupted usage from a very early period ; and, 
my conviction being such as I have stated, 1 am led 
to view with increased apprehension any great 
change that will supersede that usage and pre- 
scription. I am of opinion that there would be 
great danger in attempting to touch the Patent. 
I infinitely prefer, therefore, on the whole, the 
maintenance of existing Patents, in concurrence 
with the established usage of centuries.”’ 


Administrative System 





At the present moment the Board of 
Admiralty were guardians of the fore- 
shore above low water mark of all the 
creeks and islets round the coast, and 
possessed rights in regard to dere- 
lict ships, &c. There were, therefore, 
numerous questions which could not 
possibly be dealt with in an amended 
Act, and no lawyer would be rash 
enough to meddle with the Act of Par- 
liament, or the Patent, because one por- 
tion of the Act was unsatisfactory. If 
the Act and the Patents were to be 
interfered with, it would be necessary to 
come back to the rights of the Crown, 
where all power still resided. Under 
these circumstances, all persons were 
agreed that the Act could not be meddled 
with or the Patents altered without 
danger, but that what had been the 
custom for centuries should continue to 
prevail, and that the naval responsibility 
of the Admiralty should be made real 
and effective by sweeping away Orders 
in Council. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ina 
speech delivered in that House, had 
pointed out that the Naval Members of 
the Board should have responsibility. 


They ought, however, as they were con- 


versant with the Naval Profession, to be 
made more responsible, occupying the 
position which was laid down for them 
in the Act of Parliament, which made 
them responsible not only to the First 
Lord, but to the country. In 1872 the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) said— 


_ “ Allusion has been made to frequent changes 
in the person of the First Lord, and consequent 
want of experience of the special duties with 
which he was charged, That was rather an argu- 
ment in favour of than against a Board, because, 
if the First Lord was without special knowledge, 
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he must look for high professional advice, and as- 
certain what were the opinions of the Profession, 
The Service liked to know that side by side with 
a responsible Minister there were others quite 
conversant with the details of the Profession, and 
who would give advice under a sense of respon - 
sibility.” 


Lord Brassey also stated, in a speech 
delivered in that House in 1872— 

‘There is a tendency to neglect the efficiency 
of the Service, and to regard economy in Nava! 
Administration exhibited in too many instances 
by the Board of Admiralty. Another error was 
making the Department depend too exclusively 
upon the First Lord, which was the more objec- 
tionable on account of the frequent changes 
which our Parliamentary system involved, and 
under such a plan it was impossible that our affairs 
could prosper.” 


He would give a case in order to show 
how valuable the powers of the Board 
were, and how necessary it was to retain 
those powers intact. SirJames Graham 
cited a remarkable and historical case 
to show how elastic the powers of the 
Board were to meet great and un- 
foreseen emergencies which no single 
Minister could do. Mr. Croker was 
ordered by the Board to go with Lord 
Castlereagh to Paris as Foreign Minister 
—after Waterloo—to confer with the 
Duke of Wellington. Mr. Croker was 
told to act on orders from the Foreign 
Minister in Paris, and consequently 
wrote to Sir H. Hotham on the Coast 
of France to intercept Napoleon and 
bring him to England, which was done 
in the Bellerophon. Now, that could not 
have been done in any other manner 
than by the Board of Admiralty, acting, 
as they did, through their organ the 
Secretary. The most objectionable form 
of administration was attempted in 1828 
under the Duke of Clarence, who was 
Lord High Admiral, but the system 
utterly broke down. The Duke of Wel- 
lington had to abolish it and to revive 
the old Board. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he asked the First Lord 
to have some respect for the sentiments 
of the Navy, and to be prepared to meet 
the wishes of naval men. According to 
Sir George Willes, the Admiralty as a 
Court of Appeal had ceased to exist. 
Then, again, the Naval Secretary had 
been abolished, much to the regret of the 
Naval Service. The noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in his 
speech the other day, made use of some 
observations to which exception must be 
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taken. Speaking at Ealing the noble| doubt with the object of making 
Lord said— the Estimates popular. In 1844 


“I re-arranged the business (the Naval Lords) 
the Executive Heads of their Departments, and I 
endeavoured to be accessible to them whenever 
they wanted to sce me, and I established the 
practice of allowing any individual Member of 
the Board to record a protest against action 
collectively taken of which he disapproved, but 
which was not of such importance as to justify 
his retiring from office. Under no other form 
of administration will the Navy be as much 
governed by naval men. The Naval Lords are 
my Colleagues and not assistants—they act as 
my primary and not as sccondary advisers. I 
believe it to be for the interests of the Navy 
that this system should continue, but it would 
become at once unworkable and impossible if the 
supreme authority of the Civil [lead is circum. 
vented, undermined, or overthrown.” 


There was no desire on the part of any 
naval man to circumvent, undermine, 
or overthrow the supreme authority of 
the Civil Head of the Board, and they 
were prepared to repudiate the charge. 
Their contention was that if the Orders in 
Council were abolished the authority of 
the Naval Board under the Statute would 
revive, and they asked that the Naval 
Lords should be invited to record their 
opinions and present a Report simul- 
taneously with the Memorandum of the 
First Lord. The late Secretary for War 
had inaugurated that system by directing 
his chief officer to present a Report to the 
House. The Naval Lords of the Admi- 
ralty should make a similar Report in 
reference to their respective branches, 
and all such Reports should be laid 
before the House. Hitherto First Lords 
of the Admiralty had “ burked ” naval 
opinion, and only gave what happened 
to suitthem. If the country had known 
what the state of the Service was at the 
time of the Russian scare considerable 
alarm would have been felt. He ad- 
mitted that the Government had done 
their best now to remove the defects 
which existed then. A former First 
Lord of the Admiralty told Parliament 
in 1884 that he would not know 
what to do with £3,000,000 sterling 
extra; a very short time afterwards 
he came to Parliament to ask for a 
grant of £5,000,000. What naval 
men wanted was that Parliament and 
the country should know what our de- 
fects were, and that Parliament should 
insist upon a remedy being applied. 
Hitherto the Admiralty had kept back 
what it pleased, and only told the 





Sir William Bowles wrote a letter to 
Lord Haddington, the then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, on the defenceless 
condition of the country so far as naval 
preparations were concerned. He said 
that at that time there was an actual 
conspiracy among certain French officers 
to seize the British Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean. Sir Cooper Key only last 
month wrote these words— 


“I also concur in Lord Charles Beresford’s 
view, that disaster must result if the unanimous 
opinion of the Naval Members of the Board is over- 
ruled. I have never known this to be the case.” 


What was absolutely necessary was that 
the opinion of Naval Lords should be 
made known, and not overruled, as it was 
overruled, in the Council Chamber. 
Surely the country only wanted to know 
the truth. Very often if the truth were 
known a great deal of unnecessary ex- 
pense would be saved. Sir George 
Elliott, in a letter to The Times the other 
day, suggested — 


‘That a printed Report of the opinions of the 
Naval Lords be laid before Parliament with the 
Estimates, so that the country may no longer be 
kept in ignorance of the real state of the Navy 
and the danger of an unprepared state for war. 
The position of the First Lord will be greatly 
strengthened in the Cabinet when his Estimates 
are accompanied by the independent Reports of 
the Naval Lords, and when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer knows they will be laid before 
Parliament.” 


Sir Spencer Robinson, who was for 
many years at the Admiralty as Con- 
troller, said also in a letter to Zhe Times 
in 1885— 


“Tf each head of a Division of Admiralty 
work were, as‘ I have often advocated, obliged 
to make an Annual Report to be laid on the 
Table of the louse. of Commons with tho 
Navy Estimates, the responsibility of each head 
of the separate Divisions of the Admiralty would 
be distinctly engaged before the public, An 
epitome of what these Reports should contain 
will be found in the Annual Report of the 
Secretary to the Navy annually laid before the 
Congress of the United States. I cannot ask for 
space to go into details on this subject, but it is 
evident that, were they made a portion of the 
Navy Estimates and submitted to Parliament, no 
Cabinct Minister could suppress a truthful state- 
ment of the condition of the Navy, or shelter 
himself{behind the character, experience, and pro- 
fessional ability of his Chief Nyal Adviser, com- 
pelled by etiquette and complete irresponsibility, 
whatever may be his opiniors, to heart-breaking 
silence.” 


In other words, every naval man worth 


House what they deemed proper, no | listening to held these views, He did 
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not care how it was done so long as 
it was done, or whether it was dono 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
making a statement to the House or by 
issuing a printed document. What they 
ought to insist upon was that the naval 
opinion on the state of the Navy should 
be made known, and not “‘ burked ”’ as it 
was now. He agreed with the noble 
and gallant Lord the Member for East 
Marylebone as to the importance of in- 
creasing the number of the Executive 
officials at the Board of Admiralty. It 
was very well known that the Con- 
troller’s Department was very much over- 
worked at the present moment. Why, 
then, should he not be granted a Deputy 
Controller? Then, again, the First Naval 
Lord was immensely overworked. Why 
not grant him extra naval assistance ? 
The First Lord implied that if this 
assistance were provided, the officers 
would soon wish to go to sea; but his 
(Admiral Field’s) experience of the 
Service convinced him that there was 
plenty of naval ability at hand, and 
that many excellent officers: who were 
now on the retired list would be will- 
ing to serve in a confidential manner, 
under a naval superior, to the great ad- 
vantage of the State. The present 
system was one which could never work 
well, and he asked the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to assist 
naval men in reforming it. In the first 
place he asked for the withdrawal of the 
Orders in Council which were a burning 
grievance, and for the restoration of the 
Naval Board as it formerly existed. There 
never would be any desire on the part 
of naval men to dispute the authority of 
the First Lord who must be responsible 
to Parliament. He was convinced that 
all would work harmoniously if his sug- 
gestions were carried out. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
The hon. and gallant Member has re- 
peated almost word for word the speech 
which he delivered last year. 

Avurirat FIELD: Not a bit; not 10 
lines of it. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I am afraid that 
he has given us more, at any rate he has 
favoured us with a réchaufé of what he 
said the other day. Now, I feel very 
reluctant to repeat what I said in 
reply to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber last year, and I am, therefore, 
desirous of compressing my remarks 
into the very smallest compass. The 


Admiral Field 
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hon. and gallant Admiral seems to be 
entirely ignorant of what took place in 
this House, and elsewhere, before the 
changes effected under the Order in 
Council of 1869. There had been end- 
less debates in this House on the ques- 
tion of Admiralty organization. There 
had been a Royal Commission upon it, 
which had reported precisely in the 
sense of the Order in Council. Thero 
had also been a Committee of this House 
which took a very large amount of 
evidence on the subject and made no 
Report at all; and there had been in the 
year 1867-8, when Mr. Corry presided 
at the Admiralty, a Committee of this 
House which sat during the whole of 
the Session. I was a Member of it, and 
I drafted and carried the Report. That 
Committee heard a great deal of evi- 
dence, and, so far as the Controllers’ 
Department was concerned, questions 
of Admiralty organization were fully 
gone into. When, therefore, the hon. 
and gallant Admiral says that there was 
no complaint about Admiralty organiza- 
tion before 1869, all I can say is that 
at the time the hon. and gallant Member 
was a Commander afloat, and, no doubt, 
the question did not come under his 
notice; but those who were then and 
for 10 years before Members of the 
House had to discuss the question over 
and over again, aad used to hear com- 
plaints from month to month and year 
to year. I had the responsibility of 
drawing up the Report of the Select 
Committee of 1868; and when I was 
entrusted with the responsibility, as 
First Lord, of setting this long con- 
troversy about in the Admiralty organi- 
zation, I considered it absolutely neces- 
sary to put into effect what appeared 
to me to be the view of Parliament, 
and the Order in Council was the 
result of the duty thus imposed upon 
mo. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
explain to the hon. and gallant Admiral 
and to the House what the question 
of responsibility was which had been 
brouglit before a Royal Commission, two 
Select Committees, and had to be 
settled by the Board of Admiralty in 
1868. The hon. and gallant Admiral 
is entirely mistaken in thinking that 
any new arrangements were brought 
in force by the Order in Council which 
were not entirely concurred in by the 
Board of Admiralty which then toox 
office. They had the question fully 
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under their consideration, and they fully 
accepted the terms of the Order. I will 
give the hon. and gallant Admiral, in 
as few words as possible, the reason why 
that Order in Council was passed. It 
had nothing to do with the paramount 
powers of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. No question had ever arisen 
in anyone’s mind, except possibly in 
that of Sir George Seymour, that 
the First Lord, as a Cabinet Minister, 
had absolute power. No doubt, Sir 
George Seymour, in giving evidence 
before the Committee, did object to the 
power of the First Lord; but, with the 
exception of Sir George Seymour, there 
never was a doubt as to the absolute 
power of the First Lord as a Cabinet 
Minister. Again, the hon. and gallant 
Admiral is entirely mistaken in thinking 
that there was at that time uny right 
on the part of any Member of the Board 
to protest against a decision. There 
never had been such a right. 

Apmirat FIELD: There was origi- 
nally. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I beg the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s pardon. That 
was never the case, but I will not enter 
into a long argument upon the point. 
The question was raised and settled, 
when a Naval Lord become restive, 
when Sir John Pakington was First 
Lord of the Admiralty. I, for my part, 
am much in favour of Members of the 
Board having their names attached to 
important papers for which they are 
responsible, and I myself introduced 
the practice of the Estimates being 
signed as they now are. And now let 
me tell the hon. and gallant Admiral 
what was the effect of the Order in 
Council in 1869. Before 1869 it was 
impossible to fix upon any one of 
the Naval Lords the responsibility of 
any act. The Naval Lords were vir- 
tually in this position—I cannot tell 
how it was brought about, but they had 
occupied the position for some years— 
they had, in fact, come to be treated and 
looked upon by the country and Parlia- 
ment as a small Committee of distin- 
guished naval officers sharing the 
responsibility for naval, and especially 
professional, decisions. By the Order 
in Council this lax system was put an 
end to, the First Sea Lord was made 
absolutely responsible for the naval 
business of the country as a guasi-Com- 
mander-in-Ohief, the Oontroller, as 
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Third Lord, for all questions of ship- 
building, and the Financial Secretary 
for finance. Again, what the hon. and 
gallant Member (Admiral Mayne) had 
urged was to a certain extent done. For 
instance, there was attached to the First 
Naval Lord in that year a very dis- 
tinguished officer, now Admiral Willes, 
who had the title of Chief of the Staff, 
and who acted as a sort of Assistant to 
the First Sea Lord. If Captain Willes, 
as he was then, had not been a sufficient 
Assistant to the Naval Lord, I should 
not have hesitated to appoint another. 
The main object of the Order in Council 
was—as I have said—to get rid of joint 
responsibility, and I think that I have 
now cleared up the point raised by the 
hon. and gallant Admiral. I have no 
wish to carry the debate further. 
Caprain COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) said, he had no desire to enter 
into the question of the constitution of 
the Board of Admiralty, or to take part 
in the controversy between the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
and his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for the Kastbourne Division of 
Sussex (Admiral Field). This fact un- 
doubtedly remained—that under the 
present system they were never able to 
fix responsibility upon any particular 
man. ‘That was the whole case. Be- 
fore offering some broad considerations 
to the House, he wished to congratulate 
the noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) 
and the Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Forwood) upon the new form of 
Estimates. They realized the truth of 
the remark of the Duke of Somerset, 
that the -first step in economy was 
precision of accounts. He thought 
the House would now be able to see 
the decisions to which the Admiralty 
arrived, and what was being done by 
the Board. The Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty,in the speech upon which the 
hon. and gallant Admiral had com- 
mented, spoke rather captiously, and 
altogether unnecessarily, of the value of 
experts. He (Captain Colomb) was not 
going to follow the lead of the hon. 
Gentleman ; but, as the hon. Gentleman 
was himself an expert in mercantile busi- 
ness, he would draw his attention to the 
one fact that was clearly brought out by 
the new form of Estimates—namely, that 
we were spending nearly £500,000 a-year 
in paper, pens, and ink, and the men to 
use them, out of the total cost of our 
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Navy. Tho Admiralty Office itself cost 
£300,000 a-year, and for six Admirals 
employed at the Admiralty there were 
450 clerks, or about 75 apiece. Notwith- 
standing, the Admiralty was really de- 
prived by the system of expert assistance. 
The point he wished to draw attention to 
was the system of administration as 
judged by its results. There was a pas- 
sage in the First Lord’s Memorandum 
last year in which this remarkable state- 
ment was made—that although this 
country had the largest Fleet in the 
world, there was no central organization 
for utilizing the Fleet on an emergency. 
Now, ‘‘emergency” meant war, and 
central organization meant Admiralty ; 
and yet, under the existing system, 
there was no means, 12 months ago, of 
utilizing the naval force of the country ; 
and he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, or 
anyone who had been responsible for 
the administration of the Admiralty, 
whether he was satisfied with the 
condition of things, which must have 
brought about disaster upon us if a war 
had unhappily broken out? The Naval 
Intelligence Department had been a 
burning question, and the circumstances 
arising out of it had caused the noble 
Lord the Member for East Marylebone 
(Lord Charles Beresford) to resign. 
Everyone regretted the noble Lord’s re- 
signation and severance from the Admi- 
ralty. He(Captain Colomb) certainly did, 
on the broadest possible ground, because 
he considered it essential to the Service 
that the Board of Admiralty should be 
in direct touch with the young naval 
school. It was on the new school, rather 
than on the old, that the future of the 
country, as regards its naval safety, 
depended; and the great blot of our 
Admiralty system was that there were 
a handful of Admirals administer- 
ing, and hardly any young officers 
coming in to learn how to perform the 
work of administration. There was 
evidence that the Admiralty itself was 
really averse to the creation of the In- 
telligence Department. It was an extra- 
ordinary thing that until 1882 we had 
nothing approaching a Department to 
collect and to utilize naval intelligence. 
What had been the experience of the 
noble Lord? He went to the Admiralty, 
and he had told his constituents a good 
many things connected with the expe- 
rience he had gained; but the pith of 
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it was contained in the passage in which 
he gave his conversation with the offi- 
cials, shortly after he joined the Admi- 
ralty. He (Captain Colomb) read in 
The Times of 5th February the following 
statement : — 

** Could the saddle be placed on the right horse, 
it would be found that the recent doings at the 
Admiralty had not been initiated by the noble 
Lord or the Treasury, and that the real inspira- 
tion must be sought for elsewhere. It is an open 
secret that from its birth the Intelligence De. 
partment has encountered undisguised opposition 
from more quarters than one, and that there are 
those within the Admiralty who would gladly see 
it strangled altogether.” 

That was a letter written by Colonel 
Poé to The Times, who was actually in 
the Naval Intelligence Department him- 
self, and it threw some light on the 
working of the system as it now existed. 
He asked the leave of the House to 
draw attention to the fact that nothing 
which had been stated by experts, or in 
the Press, justified the assertion that 
there was any proposal to do away with 
Parliamentary control, and to substitute 
for Parliamentary control and the re- 
sponsibility of a Cabinet Minister a 
Board of Admirals. Such a proposition 
was absurd. What they did assert was 
that, under the existing system, respon- 
sibility could not be fixed. He appealed 
to the First Lord to say whether that 
was not true, and he would give an in- 
stance which would, he thought, bring 
the matter to a test. In the Memo- 
randum of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty of this year it was stated that 
delay had occurred in the delivery 
of the guns, and the programme of 
Dockyard work had been deranged 
and prevented from being completed 
owing to the delay. He (Captain 
Colomb) asked if the noble Lord would 
name or fix the blame for this delay on 
any individual, or say what departments 
and individuals were to blame? In the 
statement made the other night by the 
Secretary to the Admiralty respecting 
the shipbuilding policy of the Govern- 
ment, he informed the House that 
the War Office had found it neces- 
sary to return to the Treasury a largo 
sum of money which had been taken 
for naval ordnance last year, and 
which they had been unable to spend. 
He wanted the noble Lord to say 
who was responsible under the present 
system for asking Parliament for 
money to get guns, not knowing that 
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the resources of the country were unable 
to produce them? Did the system shield 
the men, and, if not, would the First 
Lord name them? It was, he thought, 
so serious a question that it ought to be 
raised in that House. Parliament was 
asked to give money in order to supply 
guns, and then it turned out that the 
country could not produce them. Every- 
body knew that our mercantile ports 
were liable to attack from armed cruisers 
in war. Tho Secretary of State for 
War laid down a basis of assumption 
upon a doctrine which he himself defined. 
On page 9 of his Memorandum he said— 

“The recent improvements in guns have com- 
pletely altered the conditions and the power of 
a naval attack; and it has in consequence ap- 
peared to Iler Majesty’s Government that a 
thorough examination of the general state ofour 
defences should no longer be delayed.” 


But there was not a word in the First 
Lord of the Admiralty’s Memorandum 
as to a corresponding increased power of 
naval defence due to the same cause. 
Was it because the Government had not 
got, and could not get, sufficiently 
rapidly the guns required, and if the 
Navy could not get the guns required, 
how were the forts to get them? That 
was a matter which was very germane, 
as showing the results of the present 
system. They wanted to know distinctly 
what the policy of the country was, 
because one could not say whether the 
organization was adapted to the coun- 
try’s wants or not. It had now for some 
time been the habit of the officials of 
the Admiralty to use very vague phrases, 
and to make general statements. A 
statement was made the other night by 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty which exactly followed in the 
footsteps of the utterances of his recent 
Predecessors. What the country wanted 
to know was, if our naval forces were 
sufficient to secure us from attack ? 
He and his hon. and gallant Friends 
asked the Admiralty officials to givo 
them information on that point, and the 
noble Lord got up and said— 

“I do not know by what means you can test 
the relative superiority of this country as com- 
pared with other countries, except by taking 
the number of ships, the number of men, and the 
number of guns, and comparing them with the 
number of ships, the number of men, and the 
wae of guns which those respective nations 
hare,” 

But that did not prove anything with 
regard to superiority. He (Captain 
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Colomb) submitted that superiority was 
the agi necessary to keep the enemy’s 
battle ships in their harbours, and that 
to estimate its power all abstract com- 
parisons were absolutely valueless. He 
did not blame the noble Lord at all, but 
he did blame the system. He com- 
plained that there was not a department 
so organized for war behind the noble 
Lord as would prevent the noble 
Lord making abstract comparisons as a 
standard of measurement of our safety. 
Now, in following that out, the noble 
Lord toldthem, and comforted the country 
by saying, that we had 21 battle ships 
in commission and reserve, that France 
had 16 of such ships, and that Russia 
had five. The noble Lord thus argued 
that in naval strength we were only equal 
to Russia and France put together ; but 
let them take France alone. Could the 
21 ships of England keep the 16 similar 
ships of France in French ports? It 
could only be done by British relative 
superiority in war outside the ports in 
which those ships were. This was 
not merely a question of ship for ship, 
because the ships which were inside did 
not consume coal, while the ships that 
were outside were consuming coal every 
hour and minute. There were other 
causes besides coaling that would ne- 
cessitate their leaving their position, 
and therefore one could not base calcula- 
tions of superiority merely on the ab- 
stract question of numbers. He asked the 
noble Lord to take the 16 ships of France 
and the 21 ships of England, and to give 
the House an illustration of how he sup- 
posed we could keep continuously a su- 
perior force outside during any period of 
war. Take the five French ports of Cher- 
bourg, Brest, Rochefort, L’Orient, and 
Toulon. Were France to mass the 16 
vessels in Toulon, was our policy to 
evacuate the Channel? If her policy 
was to mass her 16 vessels in an At- 
lantic port, was it the naval policy of 
this country to evacuate the Mediter- 
ranean? Suppose she distributed the 
16 vessels among all her five ports, how 
could we keep the five ports continuously 
blocked with a superior force with only 
21 similar ships to do it with? The 
whole question was not one of the num- 
ber of ships we could put there, but of 
the number we could aed there, and 
that was a question of reliefs and 
reserves. In no case, and under no 
conditions, could we, on the First 
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Lord’s representations of the 16 and 21 
ships respectively, attempt to mask tho 
battle force of France, and have any 
effective reserve fleet in the Channel at 
all. He wished, in conclusion, to say 
one or two words upon gay 08 of 
organization, in respect to the protection 
of commerce, and under two heads that 
must be divided—the commerce off the 
coasts, and the commerce on the high 
seas. Now, the issue of armed vessels— 
he meant vessels temporarily armed for 
purposes of attack—the issue of armed 
vessels from anenemy’s ports was not 
met by blockading the war ports. All 
experience of recent wars showed that 
the mercantile ports of an enemy and 
neutral ports must be observed very 
closely, and that even then armed 
cruisers would slip out. He did not 
find in the utterances of the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty any 
mention of the protection of our offings 
by arming our mercantile vessels in 
a suitable manner. Now, two forces, 
different in their natures, would attack 
our commerce—the improvised marau- 
ders, commissioned and turned into 
war-ships for that purpose, and such 
war cruisers of the enemy as might be 
at sea or might escape from their ports. 
He did not believe we had to fear so very 
much the war cruisers of the enemy ; 
what wo had to fear were the improvised 
armed cruisers, commissioned for the 
special purpose of preying on our com- 
merce. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
made use of language in his speech 
which very much astonished him (Captain 
Colomb). He would read the whole 
passage, because he felt it was a 
matter which should be commented upon. 
Alluding to the remarks of the noble 
Lord the Member for East Marylebone 
(Lord Charles Beresford), the First Lord 
of the Admiralty said— 

‘* My noble Friond criticized the statement in 
which I remarked that ‘ when we consider the 
defence and protection which our commerce 
may require, extreme caution and reserve must 
be exercised,’ and that ‘ nothing but actual ex- 
perience could justify any confident prediction 
as to how a thoroughly effective protection can 
he given by any fleet’ to our enormous Mercan- 
tile Marine,” 
and then he threw down this challenge 
to the House— 

“Will any single naval officer get up and 
answer how that can be done ?” 

That was avery remarkable challengo 
for the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
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make,and he (Captain Colomb) intended 
to comment upon it, because he thought 
that, by an examination of it, it would be 
seen that under our present system the 
Admiralty had not thoroughly examined 
even the rudiments of the question of 
the protection of commerce, otherwise 
such a challenge would never have been 
given by the First Lord. The First 
Lord then went on to say— 

‘«T have the advantage, as First Lord, to come 
in contact with many distinguished officers 
going out to take commands and coming home, 
and I find the most extraordinary diversity of 
apinion as to how effective protection can be 
given to our enormous Mercantile Marine ; and 
if that opinion does exist, why am I to be 
attacked for giving expression to it in the 
Memorandum ?”’ 

Now, the noble Lord surely know, or 
rather if they had a proper system at the 
Admiralty he would know, that the 
reason there was this great diversity of 
opinion among naval officers was that 
naval officers, under the present system, 
were not supplied with information as to 
the movements of the commerce which in 
war time they were to protect. They were 
not informed even as to the distribution 
of the commerce, nor of the laws and 
circumstances which governed its move- 
ments on the ocean. He reminded the 
Secretary tothe Admiralty (Mr. Forwood) 
that on the 8th of August last year he 
asked the hon. Gentleman whether the 
Admiralty supplied information to the 
Admirals and naval officers at home and 
abroad as to thedistribution of commerce 
in the area entrusted to their charge for 
protection in case of war; and that hon. 
Gentleman, ashe(Captain Colomb) knew 
he would be obliged to say, did say that 
such information was not supplied to 
naval officers. The hon. Gentleman, 
however, in the language he used, held 
out a hope that naval officers would be 
informed that arrangements would be 
made some day for informing Admirals 
in charge of stations what were the in- 
terests, and where were the interests, 
they had to protect in time of war. It 
was rather strange that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Admiralty should ex- 
pect that any man in the House should 
get up, and tell him in a few minutes 
how we were to arrange for the protection 
of a commerce on the sea amounting in 
value to £1,000,000,000 sterling a-year, 
a commerce with ramifications, varied, 
and very great, and yet governed by 
fixed laws. That was the commerce 
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which the Admiralty and the Navy were 
responsible for, and {it was not merely 
the commerce of this country with 
foreign countries. This was a com- 
plicated problem, and for this reason— 
there was the interchange between this 
country and our own Possessions ; there 
wasthe interchange between this country 
and foreign Possessions in every sea; 
there was the interchange betweon the 
outlying Possessions of the Empire and 
foreign countries independent from that 
of the Mother Country ; and thero was 
the interchange of the different parts of 
the outlying Empire with each other. 
The laws of supply and demand ruled 
not only the direction but the volume of 
commerce in different parts of the ocean 
in different times of the year. There 
was an accumulation in one part of an 
ocean at one season of the year, and the 
accumulation would be found in another 
part of that ocean at another season of 
the year; and it was, he could assure 
the noble Lord, a matter which alarmed 
him more than he could say that our 
system had produced nething for the 
protection of our enormous commerce 
but a challenge from the head of the 
Admiralty that some Member should 
get up and tell the Admiralty how our 
commerce was to he protected. He was 
not, as he had said, blaming the noble 
Lord, but was merely trying to enforce 
on the House and on the country the 
gravity of the situation. No further 
proof was wanted that, so far as the 
protection of commerce was concerned, 
the existing system had not produced, 
and did not know how to produce, an 
organization for war. Perhaps the most 
interesting and the most important part 
of that Memorandum was the paragraph 
referring to the creation of an Austral- 
asian wing of the Royal Navy. The 
noble Lord told them in that paragraph 
of the arrangements in which the 
Australian Colonies joined with us in 
increasing the naval protection of British 
commerce in the South Pacific Ocean. 
Let him draw the attention of the House 
to a few figures relating to the extent of 
our commerce. The annual value of 


British commerce in the South Pacific 
Ocean in the year was £120,000,000 
sterling, and it was because there was 
such a vast amount of value in trade 
there that this increase of force had 
been created. But betweon the Pacific 
Ocean and the Atlantic Ocean lay the 
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Indian Ocean, and the annual valuo 
to the Empire of the Indian Ocean 
was £160,000,000 sterling—that was 
£40,000,000 more than the South 
Pacific. These values were obtained 
by the total export and import values 
of all the Empire with ports, British and 
foreign, within that area. Therefore, 
when he said that the value of the South 
Pacific Ocean was £120,000,000 sterling, 
he meant that the interchange between 
all British Possessions beyond the area 
of the South Pacific with all ports, Bri- 
tish and foreign, in the South Pacific, 
was in the year of the value of 
£120,000,000 sterling. But there was 
another point to be taken into account. 
Commerce in its transit from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific had to pass over the Indian 
Ocean; therefore, while the local value 
of the South Pacific was annually 
£120,000,000 sterling, and the local 
value of the Indian Ocean to us was 
£160,000,000 sterling in the year, 
a portion of the Pacific and At- 
lantic commerce passing and re-pass- 
ing added to the value of the Indian 
Ocean. The value of the extra amount 
so passing through the Indian Ocean 
was, roughly speaking, £&0,600,000 
sterling a-year, so that brought tho 
value of the Indian Ocean up to over 
£200,000,000 sterling a-year. Ho 
asked the attention of the House to 
this. We had increased our raval 
force in the Australasian Seas and 
South Pacific, because we had there 
a commerce of the estimated value of 
£120.000,000 sterling a-year, but he 
asked them to recollect that the Indian 
Ocean was worth to us over £200,000,000 
sterling a-year. Now, the increasing of 
our naval powor in the South Pacific 
would have the effect of keeping the 
hostile cruisers we feared off, but where 
would they go? Into the richer area 
of the Indian Ocean, and what were our 
preparations for an increased naval force 
in the Indian Ocean? He was sorry to 
say that in the same year that this 
measure was produced for increasing the 
naval force in the Australasian waters, 
and in the same Estimates in which 
provision for that increase was made, 
they found that there was a de- 
crease in the contribution towards the 
Indian Fleet of £31,000. On page 25 
of the Estimates the reason of that was 
given. The reason was that four vessels 
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would be maintained in the Indian 
waters in 1888-9 in lieu of six vessels in 
1887-8. He was afraid he had hardly 
made himself sufficiently clear to the 
Houso; but he would point out the 
broad fact that while we increased our 
forces in the South Pacific on account 
of having goods there annually to the 
value of £120,000,000 sterling, we had 
cut down our force in the Indian Seas 
where the value of our commerce, 
amounted to £200,000,000 sterling a- 
year. One word more, to come nearer 
home. Let them look at our naval 
dangers nearer home in connection with 
organization for war. The Secretary of 
State for War told them that they might 
assume that the mercantile ports might 
be attacked by naval forces, and that 
they must be prepared to defend them, 
pen | that they would be asked for 
money for forts, guns, and for sub- 
marine mines. The right hon. Gentle- 
man made that statement on the Report 
of a Committee, which Report was in 
the hands of every Member of the 
House. In that Report he (Captain 
Colomb) had read that the defence of 
our ports resolved itself into two parts, 
the active and the passive. The active 


included the provision of gun-boats and, 


in a few cases, of iron-clads. It was 
yxroved to the Committee, so said the 
Report, that the effective protection of 
many ports was practically impossible, 
unless an active defence were provided. 
He presumed the First Lord of the 
Admiralty agreed with that. If so, 
why was he in his Memorandum so 
silent on the subject of active dofence ? 
Why was there not provision in the 
Estimates for this active defence which 
was essentially necessary to all ports, 
and without which some ports, according 
to the Committee, could not be protected 
at all? ‘The Secretary of State for 
War further told them that— 

“The great change, precision, and penetra- 
tion of the new types of heavy guns absolutely 
require that all ports likely to be subjected to 
their attack should possess means of keeping 
them at a sufficient distance.” 


The distance was the range of the guns 
and no more, and all that we got by a 
passive military defence of a mercantile 
port without an active naval defence was 
that the enemy’s ships would take up a 
position just beyond the range of our 
shore guns. hat was the effect of 
this? Why, it was that ingross and 
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egress to and from that port would be 
stopped. Until we got the offing clear, 
all the operations of the port were 
suspended. Therefore, he thought there 
must be something terribly wrong in 
our national system. In one week we 
had this statement made and recorded 
in the Secretary of State for War’s 
Memorandum, and yet absolute silence 
upon it in the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty’s Memorandum this week. He 
said again, he did not blame the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, but blamed the 
system; he was pointing out some of 
the great, broad results we had from the 
present system, which, in his opinion, 
were most unsatisfactory. It was, he 
believed, the improvised armed ma- 
rauders which would prey upon the 
accumulation of shipping at home, as 
well as in foreign waters, and the areas 
of the greatest accumulationsin the 
home waters were the offings of our 
saa Pe had no organized system to 

eep these offings clear. We were told 
that these ports in time of war might 
be attacked by hostile cruisers, and that 
we must provide against this; but we 
had no arrangements whatever to pre- 
vent, as the Secretary of State for War 
pointed out, hostile cruisers taking up 
their position just outside the range of 
the shore guns, and stopping traffic 
coming in and out of our ports. What 
did this mean for this country, what did 
it mean when we remembered how we 
were totally dependent = the ingress 
and egress of our trade ? It meant this— 
that the system did not provide us with 
an organization adapted for war; it 
meant that we ought to begin at the 
beginning, and look at the necessities 
of the case and adapt our forces to meet 
those necessities. He was sorry to have 
detained the House so long; but it was 
exceedingly difficult to deal with such 
large questions in an intelligible way 
in a short space of time. In parting 
with the question, and before he resumed 
his seat, he desired to ask the House 
to remember that there was a continuous 
stream in and out of the ports, and if we 
had no organization for the protection 
and security of that stream, even from 
mercantile marauders improvised and 
armed for the purpose, much damage 
would be done to our commerce. What 
was the force and volume of that stream? 
It might bo briefly brought home to the 
House in this way. The entering and 
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clearing of ships at our home ports was 
at the rate of 21 tons per second; two 
ships went in and out per minute, and 
therefore one could get some idea of the 
effect of a want of arrangemont for 
securing free ingress and egress to this 
commercial stream. When they had 
abstract comparisons between the num- 
ber of ships we had and the number of 
ships other countries had, let it be borne 
in mind that we had duties to perform 
with respect to the protection of com- 
merce which other countries had not. For 
instance, the sea trade of London was in 
value three times the total sea-borne 
commerce of Russia, and the Lon- 
don and Liverpool trade put together 
largely exceeded the total sea-borne 
trade of all France. These were grave 
matters, and they required considera- 
tion. He trusted the House would 
forgive him for prolonging the de- 
bate; he would not have done so had 
he not felt the circumstances to be 
grave. He confessed that, much as he 
suspected the want of organization for 
war before, he had never been so con- 
vinced of it as now, when he compared 
the Secretary of State for War’s Memo- 
randum with that of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and when he heard the 


First Lord of the Admiralty ask any in- 
dependent Member of the House to tell 
him off hand how England was to defend 
her commerce. 


Sir CHARLES PALMER (Durham, 


Jarrow) said, the appointment of the 
noble and gallant Lord the Member for 
East Marylebone (Lord Charles Beres- 
ford) to a position in the Admiralty 
was a popular one, and his resignation 
had been viewed with regret. He could 
not understand, if half of the noble and 
gallant Lord’s statement was correct, 
why the noble and gallant Lord should 
have forsaken his guns instead of stick- 
ing to them until they had been able to 
introduce the reforms in the Admiralty. 
The noble and gallant Lord must have 
known when he was at the Admiralty 
that sweeping and important changes 
were being made in the administra- 
tion at Whitehall and at the Dock- 
yards. Indeed, the Memorandum of 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) was 
one of the clearest expositions as to the 
state of the Navy which he could re- 
member. It was evident from the 
Memorandum that there must have been 
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sweeping changes made in connection 
with our Dockyard system as well as 
other parts of the administration. He 
observed that the reforms began in 1885. 
No doubt they had arisen, in a great 
measure, from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Experts appointed by Lord 
Northbrook. He wished to know, as 
regarded the administration at White- 
hall, whether any change had been 
made in the powers and the responsi- 
bility of the Oontroller of the Navy. 
He had often felt that the Controller of 
the Navy was not suited to the adminis- 
tration of the Dockyard system. He 
was a naval officer without technical 
training, and, however much one might 
admire his talents as a naval officer, he 
ought not to be held responsible for 
the details of shipbuilding to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Again, in his 
opinion, there ought to be a more direct 
communication and responsibility thrown 
on the Dockyard Chief Constructors and 
taken away from the Admiral Superin- 
tendents. Those who had the control 
and responsibility for building ships and 
for their repairs ought to have control 
over the workmen. At present they had 
none whatever. If a workman had mis- 
conducted himself, he usually had a re- 
primand and was sent back to work, 
the recommendation of the Superinten- 
dent of the Dockyard in the matter 
being wholly passed over. A large sum 
of money was squandered in connection 
with the repair of ships, and he wished 
to know whether the recommendation of 
the Committee had been carried out as 
to doing all the repairs in the Dock- 
yards? No doubt the recommendations 
in regard to preparing designs and 
specifications before laying down a ship, 
and that when once the designs and 
specifications were settled the vessel 
held be completed without delay, had 
been followed. That, no doubt, had 
prevented and would prevent Supple 
mentary Estimates, and it would also be 
the means of avoiding a great deal of 
friction to the overseers. The Memo- 
randum of the noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, in dealing with the 
shipbuilding programme, was rather 
hard on private contractors. He said— 


“This programme bas been very nearly rea- 
lized, and would have been actually carried out 
but for delays in the delivery of contract-built 
ships, the non-completion of guns by the pro- 
mised dates, and the difficulties that have arisen 
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in completing some of the contractors’ steam 
trials.” 


He hoped that the noble Lord would 
remember that private shipbuilders 
were the pioneers in shipbuilding and in 
engine building in connection with the 
Navy, and that it was through them that 
they obtained high speed and economy 
of engines. The House was informed 
that they had now arrived at moro 
accuracy in the Estimates. He wished 
to know in what way it was proposed to 
deal with incidental charges and 
national charges? ‘Thero was a certain 
proportion of wages in the shape of 
pensions, and he asked whether the 
pensions were brought into the cost of 
construction? If that was not so, the 
comparison between the cost of building 
ships in the Dockyards and in private 
yards was as fallacious and absurd as it 
was formerly. That pension system was 
not consistent with the reform of the 
Dockyards, and it was subversive of all 
discipline as regarded the men. He 
hoped that the day was not far distant 
when the Admiralty would take a 
strong course, and put the workmen in 
the Dockyards on the same footing as 
those in private yards. Turning to 
another point, he asked whether the 
Admiralty proposed to contract for their 
stores in the latter part of the year and 
before they knew what their shipbuild- 
ing programme would bo, as they had 
hitherto done, in consequence of which 
stores were ordered that were not re- 
quired, and put away and left to rot, 
or sold at a very small price after- 
wards. Again, they had been told 
that the staff of designers would be 
brought forward for gun mountings. He 
asked had that been accomplished, be- 
cause the Navy had been dependent on 
private yards for these designs? With 
regard to the torpedo question, the First 
Lord of the A miralty might attach 
some blame to naval experts for not 
having informed him before that the 
class of torpedo boats was unsuitable for 
navigation with the Fleet; and if they 
were condemned by seamen, as he 
believed they would be, he hoped that 
the noble Lord would utilize them for 
the defence of our commercial harbours. 
He congratulated the noble Lord on 
having taken a new departure in refer- 
ence to shipbuilding and having omitted 
the iron-clads. In that he believed the 
Admiralty had done right, though naval 


Sir Charles Palmer 
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opinion might differ from it. Foreign 
Maritime lowers were Pa i fast 
cruisers, and vessels of hig and 
capable of keepiag the sea for a long 
time were what we wanted in order to 
rotect our ever-increasing Mercantilo 

arine. It was of no use talking of 
iron-clads in connection with our Mer- 
cantile Marine. They might do at cer- 
tain stations ; but what we wanted was a 
large fleet of fast belted cruisers to go 
all over the world. With aradical reform 
in the Dockyard system, and with the 
class of ships which they were now 
proposing to build, he believed that they 
would receive more for their money, and 
the country would be much more con- 
tented than they had hitherto been with 
the state of the Navy. 

Sm JOHN PULESTON (Devonport) 
said, that a great deal had been said 
as to the responsibility and the control 
of the Admiralty; but he thought that 
the country and the House would con- 
tinue in the future, as in the past, to hold 
the First Lord of the Admiralty mainl 
responsible for everything that too 
place in the Admiralty, and for the con- 
duct of all matters connected with the 
Navy. They were all agreed that it was 
essential that every man in the Admiralty 
Department, whether he be an admiral 
or a clerk, should have certain defined 
duties, and should be expected to give a 
strict account to the First Lord. He was 
sure that they were all agreed in regret- 
ting the absence from the Admiralty of 
the noble Lord the Member for Maryle- 
bone (Lord Charles Beresford), and in 
hoping that the noble Lord would soon 
be able to see his way to rejoin the 
Board. They all knew that the noble 
Lord was a brilliant officer of the Navy, 
and that he was fully acquainted with 
all matters concerning the Navy, and 
had the interests of the Service at heart. 
It was a matter of national regret that 
the noble Lord had found it necessary 
to resign his post. He (Sir John Pule- 
ston) admitted, however, that they could 
put against the disadvantage of losing 
the services of the noble Lord the ad- 
vantage of having had a discussion in 
the House and elsewhere which pro- 
bably they would not have had but for 
the noble Lord’s resignation. He was 
fully persuaded that good would result 
from the very interesting and instructive 
discussion which had taken place, But, 
after all, the public would dwell more 
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upon the proton! question as to whe- 
ther our Navy was in an efficient con- 
dition, and as to whether it was large 
enough to cope with all the great and 

wing interests of our country. He 
did not think it was quite sufficient to 
compare our Navy’s tonnage with the 
tonnage of the Fleets of other nations. 
In making such a comparison they 
naturally took into account a large 
amount of tonnage which would be 
absolutely useless in time of war; but, 
assuming that the calculation was en- 
tirely admissible—which he contended it 
was not—he still said that was not the 
way in which they should dwell upon 
the necessities of our Navy. They 
should compare our Navy with the 
measure of our great commercial inte- 
rests, which were greater than those of 
all the other countries put together. 
Our Fleet should be in proportion to 
those interests rather than in propor- 
tion to the Fleet of any other Power. 
There had also been for years past a 
great deal of discussion in the House 
upon the condition of our coaling sta- 
tions. He understood that our coaling 
stations were still unprotected. Mea- 
sures had been taken to remedy to some 
extent the evil which had been the sub- 
ject of discussion; but, even now, if war 
broke out, a good deal of our effective 
force would be used in protecting sta- 
tions which, by the adoption of a far 
more economical policy, could be made 
to protect themselves, and in this way 
release in times of great emergency our 
active forces for other and more important 
duties. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty stated that if there were any de- 
ficiency in the Navy it was not a defi- 
ciency in money or in ships, but in guns. 
That was a very serious statement for 
the noble Lord to make. They were 
able to understand the gravity of the 
statement by recollecting what had hap- 
pened in the case of the Collingwood. 
That vessel was to have been fitted with 
new guns in a few months, but it had 
taken two years or two years and a-half 
to complete the work. He would like 
to know whether such a question as the 
supply of guns could be gone into 
before the Committee on the Naval 
Estimates? If not, he presumed it could 
be gone into fully bythe Royal Commis- 
sion. It was important to know whe- 
ther they were able to gointo a matter 


of such serious consequence before the 
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Committee on Naval Estimates ; there- 
fore, he trusted the First Lord would 
give them some information upon the 
subject. With reference to the econo- 
mies in the Naval Estimates, he agreed 
that the Navy Estimates ought to be kept 
down to the lowest minimum consistent 
with the efficiency of the Service. But 
everyone who had spoken in the debate 
had urged that the Navy was not what 
it ought to be. Neither in size nor in 
quality was it adequate to any great 
emergency. Might he suggest that they 
could arrive at a means of improving 
and greatly enlarging the Navy without 
placing a Baar upon the taxpayer by 
increasing the Naval Estimates? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) had, with 
great credit to himself and great advan- 
tage to the country, just promoted a 
scheme of converting the National Debt, 
under which the country would imme- 
diately save £1,500,000 sterling, and 
prospectively save another £1,500,000 
sterling. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would appropriate, for the purposes of 
national defence, out of this saving a 
sum of not more than £350,000 a-year, 
that would be the measure of the an- 
nual charge on £16,000,000 sterling, 
repayable by means of a Sinking Fund 
in 50 years, which could be at once 
raised without cost to the country. He 
ventured to say that there was not one 
hon. Member of the House—and that 
there was no one in the country, no 
matter what his politics might be—who 
would object to such a use being made of 
so small a portion of the amount which 
was to be saved by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s conversion scheme. He 
trusted that his noble Friend (Lord 
George Hamilton) would consider the 
suggestions worthy of some thought. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Jarrow 
Division of Durham (Sir Charles Palmer) 
had referred to the Dockyards. He did 
not understand whether the hon. Baronet 
was in favour of extinguishing the Dock- 
yards altogether, or of making more use 
of them; but he rather imagined that 
the former plan was in the hon. Baro- 
net’s mind. The hon. Baronet referred 
to the pension system in the Dockyards, 
and remarked that the ee system 
was part of the cost of the National 
Dockyards, and ought to be taken into 
account in estimating the cost of the 
shipbuilding and other work done in the 
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D His hon. Friend failed to 
make a comparison between the wages 
paid in private shipbuilding yards and 
the w paid inthe Dockyards. There 
were times when the wages in private 
shipbuilding yards had been double— 
they were frequently one-third more— 
than those paid in the Dockyards. Thero 
were many persons present, including 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Palmer) 
himself, who were far more competent 
to discuss this subject than he was; but 
they would admit that he (Sir John 
Puleston) was quite within the mark in 
making the statement that the employés 
in private yards got far more wages 
than men employed in the National 
Dockyards. Under such circumstances, 
how was it that men undertook work in 
the Dockyards? It was simply because 
of the pension system. Men were will- 
ing to accept a lower rate of pay when 
there was a certainty of a pension or 
of a gratuity as they grew old. It 


was for this reason that the estab- 
lishment of the Dockyards was one 
of great consequence to the Government 
and the country. In estimating the cost 
of the Dockyards, it was a mistake to 
suppose that the National Dockyards 


existed only for the building of ships. 
The other day it was said that the 
Magicienne and the Marathon had cost 
£140,000, whereas the sister ship the 
Melpomene, built in the Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, cost £15,000 or £20,000 more. To 
compare the cost of ships in this way was 
a very delusive mode of estimating the 
cost of maintaining the Dockyards, be- 
cause the Dockyards existed for other 
purposes besides the building of isolated 
ships. The existence of the Dockyards 
was a matter of national consequence, 
and certainly they ought never to be 
abolished ; but better abolish them than 
leave them at great cost without full 
work, while the work was given to private 
yards. He regretted very much to see 
from the newspapers that another large 
discharge of men, hitherto employed in 
the boiler establishment a‘ Sheerness, 
was contemplated, not on account of the 
want of work, but because, as the news- 
papers asserted, the work had been given 
to private contractors. He asserted— 
and he was persuaded every business 
man in the country would agree with 
him—that it was not business, at all 
events, and it could not be profitable 
finance, to allow plant and property, such 
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as we had in our Dockyards, to remain 
idle, while work was given to private 
contractors. If the work could not be 
properly performed in the Dockyards, 
it was the fault of those who had tho 
control of the Dockyards. Men in the 
Dockyards did their work well. Noone 
in the Admiralty had ever ventured to 
say that Dockyard work was not well 
done. There was another reason why 
comparisons might not be drawn be- 
tween the cost of building ships in the 
Dockyards and in private yards. It was 
a fact that a very considerable number of 
ships built by private contractors had 
had, after a very short time, to be over- 
hauled in the Dockyards. Besides, there 
were times when it was impossible to 
get work done in private yards at 
any reasonable price at all. It was 
not very long ago—not further 
back than the time of the Russian 
War—when it was very essential to 
have certain vessels then being built, 
that private yards by themselves had 
been unable to do the work required. 
What happened at that time? There 
was a groat strike, owing to the great 
pressure and demand for labour, in the 
private building yards, and the Admi- 
ralty had to send drafts of men from 
the Royal Yards to Millwall to put the 
vessels then being built at Millwall in a 
sufficiently forward condition to enable 
them to be brought to the Dockyards to 
be fitted. Such a state of matters might 
happen again in the time of a great 
war, and, if we had no Royal Dockyards 
to fall back upon, it was quite possible to 
conceive that the consequences might be 
most disastrous. The fact was that the 
amount of what was called control at the 
Dockyards was so great, and the dis- 
charges of men had been so large, that 
only a very simple mathematical calcula- 
tion was necessary to enab!e us to come 
to the conclusion that the supervisers 
and controllers would soon be greater in 
number than the employés. No one who 
had ever occupied the post of First Lord 
of the Admiralty was more anxious to 
do full justice and to act equitably to 
everybody in the employ of the Depart- 
ment, and at the same time to do his 
duty to the Service itself, than the noble 
Lord who now occupied the position of 
First Lord. No man had so well mas- 
tered the difficulties of the position as 
the present First Lord, and he (Sir John 
Puleston) thanked the noble Lord for 
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the courtesy he had always displayed in 
bis dealings with what — valled 
“Dookyard Representatives.” There was 
no one more unweloome to the Admiralty 
than a so-called ‘‘ Dockyard Member.” 
Whenever the Representative of a Dock- 
yard constituency approached the Admi- 
ralty he was treated with the greatest 
disdain, though his suggestions were so 
reasonable that the Admiralty could 
scarcely refrain from adopting or con- 
sidering them. The officials of the Ad- 
miralty seemed to regard their Depart- 
ment in the light of a close Corporation, 
and for that reason he seldom approached 
the Admiralty. A great deal had been 
said about the control at the Admiralty. 
No doubt, too much had been made of 
the matter, but there was certainly 
something in the complaint. There was 
an exhibition of the want of control the 
other day in Devonport. There was a 
great scare and tremendous excitement 
in that town because an order, signed 
by an official at Whitehall, had been 
sent down to the Controller’s Office to 
prepare an Estimate for providing for 
1,100 or more fewer men at Devonport, 
and this, hon. Members would note, was 
after the assurance had been officially, 


as well as privately, on by the First 
a. 


Lord of the Admiralty that no more 
discharges were contemplated, as was 
shown by the programme of work. He 
thought the First Lord’s assurance was 
quite correct, because, judging from the 
amount of work to be done, there seemed 
to be no question that fewer men would 
be required. As a matter of fact, in 
Portsmouth they were already taking 
on more men. The First Lord very 
kindly and promptly said there was no 
truth in the rumour that these dis- 
charges were contemplated; but he 
could not have been aware of what the 
officials at the Admiralty were doing in 
the matter. The town was thrown into 
confusion by the rumour. The Admiral 
Superintendent at Devonport was ap- 
pealed to at once in order to allay the 
excitement; but he, a man of secretive 
mind, refused to give any information. 
It was impossible, however, that such a 
serious order like the one he had alluded 
to, having, as it had, to pass through so 
many hands, should not leak out. He 
read it, as the public generally read it, 
in the newspapers. That did not speak 
very much for thecontrol; and he thought 
that the sooner the First Lord of the Ad- 
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miralty hada little more, rather than less, 
control over the Controller’s ee 
and every other Department of the Ser- 
vice, the better it would be for the Ser- 
vice, and everybody connected with it. 
He trusted that the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Admiralty would give 
his serious attention to the suggestion 
which had been made as to an altera- 
tion in the hours of labour in the Dock- 
yards. It had been suggested that in 
the summer time work in the Yards 
should cease at 5 o’clock. By this 
meaus there would be no lessening of 
the hours of labour; but the change 
would, he thought, conduce to the well- 
being of all the men employed in the 
Yards. When the Committee stage was 
reached there were a few other matters 
to which he desired to refer, and espe- 
cially as to some points of importance 
affecting the warrant officers, a body 
of men reflecting so much oredit on the 
Service ; also as to the shipwrights, whose 
Petitions had not Leen even noticed ; 
and also the engine-room artificers, 
whose position now should be more 
compatible with the increased and in- 
creasing importance of their duties. 
Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) said, 
he held that the first effect of war would 
be to drive nearly all our commerce into 
neutral bottoms, and that the onlyremedy 
was an extension of the Treaty of Paris 
on the lines formulated by the late Mr. 
Marcy, who was the American Minister 
deputed to attend the Conference when 
the Declaration of Paris was signed. 
With reference to the speech delivered 
on a former occasion by the noble Lord 
the Member for East Marylebone (Lord 
Charles Beresford), he agreed that greater 
responsibility ought to be imposed upon 
the heads of the Departments at the 
Admiralty, provided that the responsi- 
bility of the First Lord remained the 
same as now. While an improvement 
had been made with regard to the 
mode of completing new ships, no 
improvement had been taken with re- 
gard to repairs, and the system ought 
to be seriously considered. At present, 
neither a commander nor chief engineer 
had the power to order on his own 
responsibility as much as a pound of 
candles. The result was that when a 
vessel was taken to Sheerness or else- 
where for some repair, however small, 
the commander or engineer must make a 
requisition, which was forwarded from 
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Department to Department, with the 
result that work which could be done in 
48 hours was not completed until after 
the lapse of 12 or 14 days. How, he 
asked, would that system succeed ina time 
of greatemergency? An instance of the 
delay for which this system was respon- 
sible oceurred only a short time ago, when 
the machinery of the Buzzard broke down, 
and when the work of repair which could 
have been executed in a few days was 
spread over a verymuch longer time— 
nearly three months. Work which 
could be done by the crew of a vessel 
on her return home for next to nothing 
often cost hundreds of pounds. Not 
long ago, the captain of a ship desired 
that some little alteration should be 
made in his cabin, and suggested 
that it could be done by his own 
carpenters. The suggestion, however, 
was not acceded to; a gang of joiners 
were sent on board, the cabins were 
pulled to pieces, and thus work which 
could have been done for 5s. cost the 
country a very much larger sum—he 
(Mr. Gourley) believed £1,300. He 
was sorry that the Board had not taken 
a new departure in the matter of de- 
signs. He should like to see a Construc- 
tive Council consisting of three Naval 
Lords, two shipbuilders, two engineers, 
and the Financial Secretary, and pre- 
sided over by the First Lord; and to 
this Council the Chief Constructor and 
the Chief Engineer should submit de- 
signs and costs for shipbuilding in the 
Navy. They should consider those de- 
signs, and when once a design had been 
passed, no alteration should be allowed 
to be made during the progress of con- 
struction; and the Chief Constructor 
and the Chief Engineer should be abso- 
lutely responsible for any defect which 
might arise in the construction of a 
vessel as between the original design 
and the final completion down to the 
time of the ship being commissioned. 
This would be a means of preventing 
such mistakes as had occurred in the 
cases of the Ajax, the Agamemnon, the 
Lmpérieuse, and others. He did not find 
from the Memorandum that any provision 
was made for exercising control over the 
consumption of coals and stores. Many 
commanders and engineers were more 
extravagant than others, and there 
a to be a system of checking them. 
[The Secretary to the Apmrratry (Mr. 
Forwood): So there is.] He was glad to 
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nae ~ but wr was rd mention of it 
in the Memorandum. e about 
£20,000 was demanded for” Coattjesed 
buildings in which we now had invested 
£1,000,000 or £1,500,000, which repre- 
sented £300 per house per man. Surely 
the time had come when the pruning 
knife might be applied to this expendi- 
ture ; and it ould probably be as well 
if half the men were kept afloat. He 
recognized the great reforms in Dock- 
yard administration under the régime of 
the present First Lord, one result of 
which was that ships were now built so 
rapidly that they had to wait months 
for their guns—another matter in 
which reform was required. He saw 
no reason why we should have four 
Dockyards—two great Yards in full 
work were, he thought, enough, for 
their multiplication added greatly to the 
cost both in London and in the Yards. 
With fewer Yards we should diminish the 
expense of supervision. Why should we 
have four if France could do with two? 
It was said that when Woolwich was 
closed the Navy would go to the dogs; 
but it had not suffered from that step. 
Replying to the First Lord’s statements 
regarding the comparative strength of 
the British and French Navies, he held 
that the comparative strength of Navies 
was to be tested by the power of guns, 
the speed of vessels, the armour of 
vessels, and coal endurance. Comparing 
our second-class iron-clads with those of 
France in these respects, he inferred 
that the superiority was possessed by 
France, because all her second-class 
iron-clads were armed with breech- 
loading guns, whilst ours were of the 
old muzzle-loading type. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcr Hamitron) (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) said, that it was time 
the discussion now ended, and in the 
hope of accelerating the time when the 
Speaker might leave the Chair he 
would answer some of the questions that 
had been put by hon. Members. He 
fully recognized the value of the testi- 
mony of the hon. Member for Jarrow 
(Sir Charles Palmer) as to the improve- 
ment in the Dockyards. The hon. 
Baronet was the head of one of the 
largest shipbuilding firms in the King- 
dom, and his approval was all the more 
valuable on that account. He could 
assure him there was no disposition on 
the part of the Admiralty, as the hon, 
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Member for Devonport (Sir John Pules- 
ton) seemed to think, to unduly reduce 


the Dockyard Establishments. Th 
had now made arrangements by which 
they hoped hereafter to be able to give 
work permanently to certain establish- 
ments; and if it was necessary to in- 
crease the number of men at any one 
Dockyard, these men would be taken on 
for casual work, and when that work was 
over they would be discharged. At the 
same time, it was not intended to make 
any reduction of private work. Oon- 
sidering the magnitude and novelty of 
the work which private yards undertook 
in 1885, the work had been done with 
great rapidity ; and if there were firms 
that, in consequence of the novelty of 
the requirements, had not been able to 
complete their contracts within the 
specified time, the firm of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles Palmer) was not 
among them, for, indeed, his firm had 
delivered their ships some time in ad- 
vance. With regard to the number of 
iron-clads waiting for guns there were 
four so waiting, one of them being the 
Collingwood, which had been waiting for 
them since October, 1886; but it was 
not through any fault connected with the 
Department at Woolwich that the delay 
at occurred. There were also four 
belted cruisers nearly ready for guns, 
and they would practically be quite 
ready by the time the guns were ready 
to be put onboard. Great pressure had 
been brought to bear on the Admiralty 
to induce them to spend a large sum of 
money in increasing the number of tor- 
pedo boats. So far as torpedo boats 
were concerned, we had only sufficient 
to protect our fortresses at home and 
abroad. The hon. and gallant Member 
for the Easthourne Division of Sussex 
(Admiral Field) was very anxious that 
the Naval Lords should be put in a 
better position than they now occupied. 
He (Lord George Hamilton) was bound 
to say that he could not exactly under- 
stand what the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman was driving at. They were told 
that the great principle to establish was 
that of individual responsibility. The 
Board could not be in its collective 
capacity a good executive machine, be- 
cause responsibility could not be brought 
home to anyone; and the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had struggled to revive 
the old system by which all business was 
done by the Board day by day, and under 
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which no man was responsible. The 
system now was that each Naval Lord 
was responsible for his own Department. 
In to what had been said as to 
the responsibility of the Naval Lords, 
the executive business was transacted 
outside the Board, and all questions of 
principle and policy were discussed at 
the Board, which was a most useful 
Council for consultative purposes or for 
dealing with questions of policy. The 
Naval Lords must retain in their own 
hands the power of dealing with execu- 
tive questions in their own Departments, 
and be responsible for the Departments 
under them. To go back to the old sys- 
tem would not only cause an enormous 
amount of delay, but would result in the 
Board over and over again having to 
reverse its decisions. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Bow 
(Captain Colomb) referred to a certain 
statement in the Memorandum, in 
which he (Lord George Hamilton) 
declined to say precisely in what man- 
ner the Navy in time of war would most 
effectually protect commerce. That was 
not a question on which they could 
speak with confidence, because there 
had been no great naval war in recent 
years. Therefore, experience upon the 
subject was wanting. One thing, 
however, was perfectly clear—that our 
commerce was in the greatest danger 
when it passed through the land-locked 
seas, or where the great stream of com- 
merce passed nearest to the land, which 
would afford protection to hostile crui- 
sers; and it was, therefore, clear that it 
was the policy of the Government 
to husband their strength by having 
a large force in reserve at home. 
That was the policy which the Board 
pursued. They had often been attacked 
for not sending their first-class iron-clads 
to foreign waters; but there were but 
few iron-clads in commission on the 
high seas belonging to foreign nations. 
If they excluded the iron-clads in the 
European seas, there were only two be- 
longing to Foreign Powers on the high 
seas on distant stations. That being so, 
and the policy of other nations being to 
concentrate their forces at home, we 
must do the same. The policy of the 
Government was opposed to any whole- 
sale building of vessels, for if the Admi- 
ralty laid down a large number of ships 
at one time, so rapid was the change in 
design and in the development of speed 
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that they would probably in 10 or 15 
years be obsolete or useless. Therefore, 
nothing was clearer, if we were to main- 
tain our strength continuously, than that 
we should year by year lay down a cer- 
tain number of vessels. He was, there- 
fore, altogether adverse to wholesale 
outlay ; but what they believed to be 
absolutely necessary for the efficiency of 
the Navy was that the expenditure 
should be continuous, and kept, if > - 
sible, at the same level; but the diffi- 
cuity at the present moment was not the 
want of ships, but of gun-producing 
power. The desire of the Admiralty 
was that ships should be built and 
pushed on as rapidly as possible ; but it 
was no use putting an excessive amount 
of money in ships, if those ships had to 
wait for guns and ammunition. Last 
year they estimated that £1,800,000 
was the minimum amount to be spent 
year by year to make good depreciation 
and waste in the Fleet; but this year 
they were spending £2,070,000 in 
shipbuilding, and £2,970,000 for de- 
preciation, in addition to £500,000 
on the Australian Squadron. Their 
object had been throughout, both 
in framing the Estimates and in estab- 
lishing the depreciation fund, to insure 
continuity of policy, so that, whoever 
might be First Lord, if he attempted to 
diminish the amount spent in ship- 
building below that fixed for deprecia- 
tion or waste, or if he chose to increase 
the amount, he should give his explana- 
tion to the House. By this means he 
thought that they would succeed in 
gradually, but effectually, raising the 
strength of the Navy to a point which, 
he hoped, would bring assurance and 
confidence to the minds of hon. Gentle- 
men. He was glad to inform the House 
that, with regard to gun mounting, they 
had been very successful. Only yester- 
day the two large 110-ton guns of the 
Benbow were thoroughly tried and tested 
with their new mountings, and the re- 
sult was most satisfactory. He quite 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Eastbourne 
Division of Sussex that it was very im- 
portant to have a Dockyard at Bombay, 
on the East Indian Station, capable of 
holding the largest iron-clad in Her 
Majesty’s Navy. The hon. and gallant 
Member had, however, very much under- 
estimated the cost. The Board were in 
communication with the Indian Govern- 
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ment on the subject, and it appeared 
that the adequate enlargement of the 
existing docks would involve a much 
larger sum than that mentioned. But 
he quite agreed that it was essential 
there should be a dock on the East 
Indian Station which would take in any 
vessel in the Navy that was likely to go 
there for any purpose, and the hon. and 
gallant Member might rely upon it that 
they would take the necessary measures 
to insure that result. 

Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Surrty—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1.) 62,400, Men and Boys. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question pro - 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,112,700, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Wages, &c. to Officers, Seamen, and Boys, 
Coast Guard, and Royal Marines, and the Half- 
Pay of Officers, which will come in course of 
payment during the course of the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1889.” 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) said, he wanted to 
have an explanation from the First Lord 
as to whether the Committee which sat 
at the Admiralty when he (Lord Charles 
Beresford) was there, and to which cer- 
tain papers of his were submitted em- 
bodying a scheme for reducing the num- 
ber of non-combatants in the Fleet, had 
reported ? That question was one which 
he considered to be most important, 
owing to the great change in the cha- 
racter of our ships which had taken 
place of late years, and which had led 
to an increase in the number of non- 
combatants from 17 per cent to 41 per 
cent in some ships, and he thought 
some steps should be taken, not only 
to reduce the number of non-combatants, 
but to make those who remained more 
efficient. There were about 3,500 work- 
ing idlers, as they were called, and about 
3,900 excused idlers in the Navy; and 
when it was borne in mind that the 
French Fleet had only 7 per cent of 
non-combatants, as against our average 
of 22 per cent, and one-fifth more 
men in the ships, the question ap- 

ared to be of such importance that 
it must be very soon settled in a decisive 
way. One effect of the system was 
this—that in a vessel of the Thunderer 
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class, for instance, the bursting of a one- 
pound shell in the turret might kill 
a whole as crew, and it would not 
be possible to replace them. The dis- 
tinction between working idlers and 
excused idlers was one which existed 
in old times, and was still preserved in the 
Navy; the former were men who came 
on deck when the hands were turned 
up; the latter were those who did not 
come on deck. On board a man-of-war 
the working idlers consisted of the 
plumber, painter, armourer, cooper, 
shipwright, blacksmith, torpedo artificer, 
the crews attached to torpedoes, the 
lamp trimmer, &c. His view was that 
every one of these men could be made 
a fireman, if only their pay was slightly 
increased for doing fireman’s work. The 
carpenter, who was of no use at all in 
modern ships, should be done away 
with; what they wanted was to have in 
the ships seamen, firemen, and some ex- 
cused idlers, and to get rid of the work- 
ing idlers altogether. By this plan 
there would be increased power of keep- 
ing the engines going, because there 
would be more men to work the fires. 
Then he would have one mechanical 
staff in the ship in place of the present 
two; he would put this part alee one 
mechanical head, who should be under 
the chief engineer, and instead of the 
carpenter there should be a mechanician 
who should also be a warrant officer. 
There would then be the whole of the 
six rates exactly as at present in the 
engine-room department. His theory 
was that, whereas formerly there were 
seamen and gunners,there must now, in 
view of the changes which had taken 
place, bo seamen, gunners, and engi- 
neers, and he thought that the time of 
every cadet who joined the Navy now 
should be devoted to learning in these 
three branches. He was aware that 
some brother officers differed from him, 
and it was thought that if his sugges- 
tions were adopted the engineers would 
get too much power; but that was 
exactly what he believed would happen 
if they were not adopted. Then there 
was another class of non-combatants 
that he wanted to see abolished — 
namely, the third-class domestics. These 
had crept into the Service since our 
ship’s companies had been reduced, 
because in old days the second-class 
boys took this position, and the second- 
class boy was eventually drafted on to 
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the fighting strength of the Fleet. This 
domestic class, whose pay was ls. 1d. 
a-day, was of no use whatever for 
fighting ; and his opinion was that there 
were plenty of men in the ships who 
would do that work if they had half that 
amount of pay given them in addition to 
their own. In that way there would be 
useful men in case the ship went into 
action in place of lads who, in those 
cireumstances, were of little or of no 
use for anything. This was his proposal, 
in which, although there were, no doubt, 
some points open to be argued against, he 
thought there was a great deal of good. 
The point was one which he had brought 
forward a long time ago, and which 
had been referred to a Committee. He 
did not know what had been done in the 
matter; but it was one that ought to 
be taken up, because it came into the 
general question of the fighting orga- 
nization of the Fleet. He maintained 
that it was proved toa certainty that we 
had really no good system of organiza- 
tion for war at the present moment; 
for if they had, all this detail with which 
the Committee had been dealing would 
have been thought out and threshed 
out. He did not blame his late Col- 
leagues at all; it was the system; but 
these things were intimately connected 
with success or failure in action. He 
hoped the noble Lord would say whether 
anything was being done in the direc- 
tion he had indicated, and he now begged 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
£100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £3,112,600, 
be granted for the said Services.” — 
(Lord Charles Beresford.) 


Taz FIRST LORD or true ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gzorcz Hamitton) (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): My noble Friend has 
called attention to a most important 
question, but, at the same time, one 
which is of a highly technical character. 
It is not one which I can deal with in 
the House of Commons, but it is a 

uestion which I think my noble 

riend is perfectly right in raising. The 
introduction of machinery of all kinds, 
which has superseded manual labour, 
has largely increased the engine-room 
complements, and thus the number of 
non-combatants form a larger propor- 
tion to the crews of our vessels than 
was the case in former times. I am 
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aware that my noble Friend has given 
considerable attention to this question. 
The last proposal which he made was of 
a very detailed character, and it was 
referred to a Committee. My noble 
Friend thinks that what this Committee 
was appointed to do could be done 
within the Admiralty itself, if a certain 
number of officers had been added to 
the Civil Staff. I would point out that 
this would cost a great deal of money, 
because a number of officers would have 
to be put on full pay; but how much 
more would it cost the country if these 
officers were to be put permanently on 
full pay ? 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: 
What I meant was that if we had naval 
officers instead of civilians, this question 
could have been turned over to them, 
and that the naval officers’ pay would be 
less than the civilian pay. 

Lory GEORGE HAMILTON: I do 
not agree with my noble Friend that in 
any system of organization it is possible 
to take away so large a portion of the 
working power in an office as would be 
required to deal with so large a question 
as the reduction of the non-combatant 
class. My noble Friend drew up a 
Report, and this was submitted to an 
Arrangement Committee. That Com- 
mittee have reported, and their Report 
is now under consideration. I think 
everyone will agree that the non-com- 
batant class could be reduced to the 
smallest dimensions possible; but they 
are two classes, one of which has to be 
put to small arms drill, and the other 
cannot be put to any training at all. 
The latter I think, of course, ought to 
be reduced to the smallest possible 
dimensions. But then there will be 
some work for the non-combatants in 
time of action, such as looking after 
ammunition and the wounded, and 
putting out fire caused by shell. There 
is a very strong opinion against re- 
ducing the number of non-combatants 
to the extent mentioned by the noble 
Lord. The executive officers are of 
opinion that this would diminish their 
authority, and I am bound to say that I 
think they are right in their contention. 
I can only say, in conclusion, that the 
Report is being considered by the Board 
of Admiralty ; but there are a very large 
number of points to be dealt with. we 
shall try to come to a conclusion as soon 
as possible, and certainly one of the 
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oo which will exercise them, would 
e that of the noble Lord for the re- 
duction of the non-combatants to the 
—_ ible fi 
_W. DUFF (Banffshire) said, 

that ‘Members on that side of the House 
made no objection to the Vote being 
taken, on the peavey wages Se) any 
question relating to the number of men 
could be raised on Vote 2. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I am 
perfectly willing to accede to the pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


CIVIL SERVICES. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

** That a sum, not exceeding £3,614,903, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge for the follow. 
ing Civil Services and Revenue Departments 
for the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889,” viz. :— 


Crass I.—Pustic Works AnD 


Bur.p1nes. 

Great Britain :— £ 
Royal Palaces “s ee -- 5,000 
Marlborough House vs 500 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens .. 12,000 
Houses of Parliament oe ee 6,000 
Gordon Monument - ve ie 
Public Buildings .. 20,000 
Admiralty, Extension of Buildings . 800 
Furniture of Public Offices.. -» 8,000 
Revenue Department Buildings ee 35,000 
County Court Buildings .. -- 5,000 
Metropolitan Police Courts. . -» 8,000 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland -. 5,000 
Surveys of the United Kingdom .. 40,000 
Science and Art Me pam Build- 

ings . 2,000 
British Museum Buildings .. -- 2,000 
Edinburgh University Buildings oe - 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings .. _ 3,000 
Harbours, &c. under Board of Trade. . 2,000 
Lighthouses Abroad : - 1,000 
Peterhead Harbour 1,000 
Rates on Government Property (Great 

Britain and Ireland) ° 80,000 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade. . 2,500 
Disturnpiked and Main Roads (Eng- 

land and Wales) ‘ 10,000 
Disturnpiked Roads (Scotland) -- 6,000 

Treland : — 

Public Buildings .. .. 35,000 
Science and Art Buildings, Dublin .. 7,000 


Crass II.—Sataries anp EXPENSES OF 
Cryviz DEPARTMENTS. 


England :— 
House of Lords, Offices .. -- 6,000 
House of Commons, Offices -- 6,000 
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Treasury, including Parliamentary bus Scotland :— £ 
Counsel 10, Lord Advocate and Criminal Proceed- 
Home Office and Subordinate Depart ings .. oh pi .» 10,000 
ments “ 15,000 | Courts of Law and Justice.. -- 6,000 
Foreign Office .. ” 10,000 | Register House Departments «+» 6,000 
Colonial Office 5,000 | Crofters Commission 1,000 
Privy poner Office and Subordinate Police, Counties and Burghs (Scotland) 1,000 
onan men 7,000 | Prisons, Scotland . «+ 16,000 
of Trade and Subordinate De- 
poems 20,000 Ireland :— 
Bankruptcy Department of the Board Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
of Trade 3 tions .. «» 16,000 
Charity Commission (including En- Supreme Court of ‘Judicature - 12,000 
dowed Schools Department) .- 6,000 | Court of Bankruptcy oe -- 1,600 
Civil Service Commission .. 9,000 | Admiralty Court | Registry. oe 200 
Exchequer and Audit Department 9,000 | Registry of Deeds. . ‘ -. 3,000 
Friendly Societies, Registry 1,500 | Registry of J udgments ve 400 
Land Commission for England 2,000 | Land Commission. . oe +» 20,000 
Local Government Board .. 40,000 | County Court Officers, &e. .. 18,000 
Lunacy Commission ac .. 2,000 | Dublin yt gam Police (including 
Mint (including Coinage) .. -- 20,000 Police Courts) . eo 30,000 
National Debt Office ¥e +» 2,600 | Constabulary ‘e ae 250,000 
Patent Office a 9,000 | Prisons, Ireland .. 20,000 
Paymaster General’s Office 4,500 Reformatory and Industrial Behools.. . 25,000 
Public Works Loan Commission 1,500 | Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum.. 1,500 
Record Office é os 4,000 
Registrar General’s Office .. .. 8,000 Crass 1V.—Epvcation, Scrence, 
Stationery Office and Printing - £70,000 AND ART 
Woods, Forests, &c. Office of ° 6,000 Sochiiad s " 
Works "and Public Buildings, Office of 8,000] ee ee 
Mercantile Marine Fund, Grantin Aid 15,000 | Public Education .. - 640,000 
Secret Service 34 ne +» 8,000 | Science and Art Department 40,000 
a a oa on 25,000 
‘ ices ational Gallery . ° +. 2,500 
ne National Portrait Gallery . . ee 400 
Secretary for Scotland es -» 2,000 | Learned Societies, &c. oe -» 6,600 
Exchequer and other Offices és 500 | London University 2,000 
Fishery Board .. ; +» 8,000] Universities and Colleges (Grants in 
Lunacy Commission ee oe 1,000 Aid) .. 1,000 
Registrar General's Office .. «» 1,000 nue Sea Exploring Expedition (Re- 
Board of Supervision ee -» 8,000] port) .. ee oe ee 500 
Scotland :— 
Ireland :— . . 
Lord Lieutenant’s Household «- 1,000 cane te = Si 2 $i By 4 
Chief Secretary’ s Office . 6,500 National Galler A oe <. * xr "400 
Charitable Donations and ” Bequests hee 1 a 
Office .. - on 300 Ireland :— 
Local Gov ernment Board oe +» 15,000 | Public Education .. ee -- 200,000 
Public Works Office -» 10,000 | Teachers’ Pension Office .. os 500 
Record Office ée -_ +» 1,000 | Endowed Schools Commissioners .. 200 
Registrar General's Office .. 3,000 | National Gallery .. : 300 
Valuation and Boundary Survey 4,500 | Queen’s Colleges .. es = 500 
Royal Irish Academy ee oe 100 
Crass TL—Law ann Juez. Crass V.—Forzian anp OCoronraL 
England :— SERvIcEs. £ 
Law Charges .* . +» 12,000 | Diplomatic Services .. 60,000 
Criminal Prosecutions nf -» 80,000 | Consular Services.. es 40,000 
Supreme Court of Judicature 65,000 | Slave Trade Services -+ 4,000 
Wreck Commission es ++ _ 2,000 | Suez Canal (British Directors) 400 
County Courts ., wa +» 20,000 Colonies, Grantsin Aid .. -. 8,000 
Land Registry .. +» 1,000] South Africa and St. Helena -» 8,000 
Revising Ba Barristers, England - ~ | Subsidies to Telegraph eeanaies 14,000 
Police Courts (London and Sheerness) 3,000 Cy prus, Grant in Aid < - « 
ee Police . 125,000 
pecial Police .. - 9,000) Crass VI.—Non-Errecrive AND 
Comet aa Borough Police, Great 1,000 OnanrtraBLe SERVICES. 
Prisons, England and the Colonies -. 120,000 | Superannuation and Retired Allow- 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, ances .. ad ee .. 120,000 
Great Britain .. +» 80,000} Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 6,000 ane vis ows Pee 1,000 
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Pauper Lunatics, England .. ee - 
Pauper Lunatics, Scotland... ee - - 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland .. +» 60,000 


Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland .. 3,000 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies 


Deficiency oe ee $6 -- 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
Allowances, Great Britain 600 


Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
Allowances, Ireland 5° in 


Oxrass VII.—MiscetLanrovs. 


Temporary Commissions ., -» 8,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses... «- 4,000 
Public Works and Industries, Ireland 6,000 
Repayment of Kilrush and Kilkee 
Railway Deposit ee -- 3,300 


$2,944,903 





Total for Civil Services.. 





Revenve DerartTMENTs. 


Customs .. ee oe -» 100,000 
Inland Revenue .. ee -- 100,000 
Post Office on ge «+ 100,000 
Post Office Packet Service .. -- 20,000 
Post Office Telegraphs -» 350,000 


Total for Revenue Departments £670,000 


£3,614,903 





Grand Total .. 





Mr, T. P. GILL (Louth, § ) said, he 
had to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland for some in- 
formation with regard to the case of a 
man who had been dismissed from the 
position which he held as doctor at a 
dispensary in Ireland, in consequence of 
his having been sentenced under the 
Coercion Act for a speech delivered by 
him at meeting of the National League. 
Dr. Magner, the person to whom he re- 
ferred, was sentenced by the Recorder 
of Cork. He was asked, at the time, if 
he would give a certain undertaking not 
to repeat his offence; but on his refusing 
to do so he was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment. A letter was sent from 
the Local Government Board refusing 
to sanction the election of Dr. Magner, 
and a few days after the receipt of 
that letter he was dismissed by the 
Guardians from the dispensary position 
which he had been holding all along, 
the reason given that he had been 
committed to prison under the Crimes 
Act. The hardship of the case was very 
great indeed, because Dr. Magner was 
a young practitioner at the outset of his 
career; he was most popular in the 
district, as was proved o the fact that 


he had been elected to two dispensary 
positions, and he had been sent to prison 


{COMMONS} 
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because he proposed a resolution at a 
meeting which, in England or in any 
part of Ireland which was not pro- 
claimed, would have been perfectly law- 
ful. But the Government were not 
content with that; they had since pur- 
sued him into his professional career, 
and while he was in prison dismissed 
him from his situation. He hoped the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would agree 
with him in thinking that the Govern- 
ment had pursued this gentleman a little 
too far, and that there was an element 
of vindictiveness in this straining on 
the part of the Local Government 
Board to inflict punishment on a 
man in Dr. Magner’s position. He 
did not think it had been contem- 
plated by the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
to impose penalties to this extent. He 
thought that when a man had suffered 
punishment under thé Act for an 
offence of the kind which Dr. Magner 
had committed it ought to be sufficient. 
But to ruin his professional career, to 
deprive him of his living, and te put a 
stigma upon him which would ever after 
prevent him from holding a similar 
appointment in Ireland, and one which 
would compel him to go beyond the 
British Dominions to escape from its 
effect, was, he thought, a most unjusti- 
fiable proceeding. Possibly that had 
been done because it had not come under 
the direct supervision of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he would ask him to 
say that, if the facts were as he (Mr. 
Gill) had stated, he, for one, did not wish 
that Dr. Magner, having been punished, 
should be still further pursued by the 
Local Government Board. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovur) (Man- 
chester, E.): The hon. Member for 
Louth has alluded to the Local ‘Go- 
vernment Board as having pursued Dr. 
Magner with vindictiveness, with the 
intention of ruining his professional 
career. It soems to me, however, that 
there is no foundation at all for that 
charge. Dr. Magner was found guilty 
of an offence under the Crimes Act and 
sentenced to imprisonment ; he ap 
against the sentence, and the Judge 
who heard the appeal confirmed it, but 
gave Dr. Magner, as I understand, an 
opportunity of undertaking that he 
would not again commit the offence with 
which he was charged. This under- 
taking Dr. Magner refused to give, and 
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it would therefore appear that he was 
not acting under any casual impulse, 
but had deliberately broken the law. 
The question arose, what action should 
be taken by the Local Government 
Board with regard to the appointment 
that Dr. Magner held? It bes always 
been the practice, and, in my opinion, 
ought to continue to be the practice, of 
the Local Government Board to dismiss 
any of its servants who had been con- 
vieted of an offence against the law. 
That principle they applied to the ap- 
pointment which Dr. Magese held. It 
appeurs to me that the Local Govern- 
ment Board simply carried out the 
duties laid upon them by Parliament. 
The hon. Gentleman says that the pro- 
fessional career of Dr. Magner has been 
ruined ; I trust, however, that that will 
not be found to be the case. I wish to 
point out that the Local Government 
Board could not do otherwise than they 
have done; and, secondly, that their 
action is not likely to entail that pro- 
fessional ruin which the hon. Member 
for Louth seems to imagine. 

Mr. J. 8. O'CONNOR (Tipperary) 


said, he was sorry to hear the right hon. , 


Gentleman say that Dr. Magner had in- 
dulged in a persistent attempt to break 
the law. This gentleman was a young 
doctor at the outset of his professional 
career, and he had attended a meeting 
of the National League, at which he 
brought upon himself, by the unfortunate 
speech, which he made, all this punish- 
ment. He could not have had any de- 
liberate intention of breaking the law, 
because at the time that was a new law 
in Ireland. Dr. Magner was asked to 
give an undertaking that he would not 
persist in making speeches in connection 
with the National League. It was, 
therefore, not enough for the Local Go- 
vernment Board to ruin Dr. Magner by 
depriving him of employment, but there 
was an intention to dishonour him. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said it 
would be no detriment to Dr. Magner 
in his practice that he had been deprived 
of his position. But there, again, the 
right hon. Gentleman showed his ignor- 
ance of society in Ireland, because he 
would otherwise know that a young 
doctor a sought for some per- 
manent employment which would afford 


him a salary while he was working up 
that practice which, as the right hon. 
Gentleman said, attached to ail eminent 
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men. But Dr. Magner had had no time 
to work up that professional career, and 
attach to himself a circle of patients 
which would enable him to bid defiance 
to the action of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and enable him to give up his ap- 
pointment. Therefore it was that this 
action on the part of the Local Govern- 
ment Board must have the effect of 
ruining Dr. Magner, who might have 
to seek in another country, where he 
was not so well known, for that employ- 
ment of which the action of the 
Government Board, at whose head was 
the right hon. Gentleman, had deprived 
him. One would have thought that 
having been punished for the offence 
with which he was charged, Dr. Magner 
might, for the full benefit of his pro- 
fession, be restored to citizenship, and 
that he might be allowed to do what, in 
fact, had been permitted in the case of 
others who had purged themselves from 
their offences. But no; the Local 
Government Board, with the right hon. 
Gentleman at its head, would extend to 
Dr. Magner no mercy. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, was pursuing a 
course which his Predecessors had not 
followed in like circumstances. He 
(Mr. O’Connor) remembered that under 
the operation of the old Coercion Act 
of 1881, Dr. Kenny was deprived of his 
appointment as physician to the Dublin 
Board of Guardians, but that some time 
afterwards he was restored to his func- 
tions ; and he said that, in like manner, 
Dr. Magner, who had been deprived by 
the Local Government Board, should 
also be reinstated. But the right hon. 
Gentleman would not restore Dr. Magner 
to his functions or to the privileges of 
citizenship — he had taken such a 
course as would deprive him of his daily 
bread, not because he had committed 
an offence of intimidating two or three 
people, but because he was the political 
opponent of the right hon. Gentleman. 
e could not accept the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Board 
had sympathy with the patients of Dr. 
Magner during his imprisonment. It 
ought to be known to the right hon. 
Gentleman that, pending the time during 
which Dr. Magner was undergoing his 
sentence, the Board of Senin had 
appointed another physician, and were 
prepared to pay him if he would take a 
salary of them, although he was quite 
willing to perform the duties of Dr, 
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Magner while he was in prison for no- 
thing. This young man, not knowing 
the force of the law, had, by an in- 
discreet speech, brought himself within 
its meshes ; he was in prison, and for five 
days during that time was kept on bread 
and water; he came out of prison 
emaciated, and yet this was not sufficient 
for the Local Government Board and 
the right hon. Gentleman, for he had 
been deprived of his livelihood, and his 
professional career was blasted ; all the 
education heaped upon him by his 

arents had been thrown away, and all 
sated he had made a speech of which 
the right hon. Gentlemen disapproved. 
That was the action which earned for 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Go- 
vernment, who were the promoters of 
the Coercion Act, the everlasting con- 
tempt of the Irish people. He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would recon- 
sider this matter in the light of the pre- 
cedents on which he could fall back. 
The case of Dr. Magner had aroused in 
the breasts of the people of Ireland 
great sympathy with the man himself, 
and he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man would do well to reconsider his de- 
termination in this matter by the time 
they had an opportunity of bringing the 
subject again before the Committee 
upon the Estimates. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he wished to make an appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland. He had heard a 
good deal about Dr. Magner, although 
he was not personally acquainted with 
him. Representations had reached him 
to the effect that Dr. Magner was a 
young man of unimpeachable character, 
this being his first fault, but that he 
had been unwisely induced at a meeting 
of the National League to move a reso- 
lution. Dr. Magner had not, as far as 
he was aware, taken any part before in 
the National League movement, and he 
was not, he believed, a strong partizan, 
although, -in common with the young 
men in the district, he belonged to the 
Party in favour of the National move- 
ment. He had been proceeded against 
under the Crimes Act and _ been 
punished, and certainly, to his mind, it 
seemed that the language used by the 
Judge who sentenced him did not 
imply that he was a very hardened 
sinner. He would appeal to the right 


hon. Gentleman not to give a final 
dr. J. 8. O Connor 
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answer at this moment, but to consider 
the propriety of again allowing Dr, 
Magner to resume his position at the 
dispensary, if the statement with regard 
to him were found to be true. He did 
not put this appeal on the ground of 
right or on the ground of policy, but 
upon the principle of extending leniency 
to a public officer, who had been already 
severely punished for the commission 
of a first offence. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not know 
how many offences involving two months’ 
imprisonment the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite thinks ought to be committed 
before the Local Government Board take 
notice of the matter; but, as far as I 
know, I should only be misleading the 
right hon. Gentleman if I were to hold 
out any hope whatever that I should re- 
consider this case. I will examine the 
facts, but I do not hold out the slightest 
expectation that the action which the 
Local Government Board very reluc- 
tantly took will be reversed. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, he desired to draw 
attention to the fact that an appeal had 
been made by a prominent Member of 
the late Government (Mr. Childers) to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
which one would have supposed would 
meet with some attention. The right 
| hon. Gentleman, in that appeal, sought 
| to foresta!1 the impetuous action of the 

Chief Secretary in saying ‘“‘No” to 
| everything of the kind that related to 
Ireland. He had not pressed the Chief 
Secretary, but immediately the right 
hon. Gentleman sat down they had from 
him his non possumus; but, in spite of 
that, he could assure him that the people 
| of Ireland before then had even in a 
matter of this kind proved that they 
were not powerless, and had carried 
their point against the Government. 
They would do so in this instance, and 
he believed that Dr. Magner would be 
in his position when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
was not on the Ministerial Bench. The 
right hon. Gentleman affected not to 
know the name of this doctor; but it 
was strange to say that twice before in 
that House, and frequently in Irish 
journals, this charge had been made, 
and the Chief Secretary was himself 
resent at the meeting of the Local 








overnment Board in Dublin when Dr. 
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Magner was dismissed. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it was strange that the 
right hon. Gentleman was at a loss as 


to Dr. Magner’s name. It would be in 
the recollection of the House that the 
hon. Member for East Cork (Mr. Lane) 
got a month’s imprisonment for inciting 
certain tenants to adopt the Plan of 
Campaign. In this case the District 
Inspector went to a Dr. Hays and asked 
him if he would prosecute the hon. 
Member. Dr. Hays said he was not 
intimidated, and that he did not see any 
harm in the Plan of Campaign. He 
(Mr. Edward Harrington) asserted that 
the general belief in the district in which 
he lived was that because Dr. Hays 
gave this approval of the Plan of Cam- 
paign the 
refused him the increase of salary which 
was warranted by all the circumstances. 
While this belief existed in the minds 
of the people, he thought something 
more ought to be done by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers than to make flippant and 
casual utterances at the Table of the 
House, which were as much as to say 
that Irish Members were not worthy of 
belief. Passing to another matter, he 
said that in Tralee at the present time 
there was a Mr. M‘Gillicuddy, known as 
the Sessional Crown Prosecutor, whose 
duty it was to take to a higher tribunal 
cases brought under the ordinary law or 
the exceptional law in Ireland. Against 
this gentleman he wished it to be un- 
derstood that he made no personal 
charge. This gentleman and his first 
cousin, Mr. Morphy, held a set of offices 
in common—they sat at the same table. 
Mr. M‘Gillicuddy initiated all prosecu- 
tions, from an action for the sale of 
United Ireland down to a prosecution 
for murder. Mr. Morphy, owing to the 
press of business now existing, assisted 
in these prosecations, and virtually con- 
ducted them. One day he would be 
engaged in a case against a newsvendor, 
and the next he would be engaged in 
defending a Moonlighter, while his 
cousin, the Sessional Prosecutor, was 
prosecuting cases at the Petty Sessions 
Court. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Otarke) (Plymouth) : Why not? 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON said, 
he should rather ask why this should be. 
He knew that people came many miles 
to Mr. Morphy to get him to defend in 
their cases, because they believed that 
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they would get off in that way. There 
was the case of Harrel, who was 
char with murder in Oork. He 
should be sorry to say that the evidence 
against him was strong ; but the Crown 
thought it was, and bail was refused, 
and he was kept in prison for some 
months. The man was discharged, and 
the belief in the County of Kerry was 
that he would not have been discharged 
were it not that the solicitor represent- 
ing him at the Cork Assizes was Mr. 
Morphy, the first cousin of the Crown 
Prosecutor. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for England who asked 
“Why not?” should remember that 
these two gentlemen occupied the same 
rooms, aol that the depositions taken by 
the Orown Prosecutor were before the 
solicitor for the defence. When confi- 
dential information came into the office 
of the Crown Prosecutor the ears of the 
defending solicitor would be opened to 
it also. He asked if it was decent 
that in the County of Kerry, where 
150,000 people had been evicted since 
evictions commenced, theseinflammatory 
elements should be added when an easy 
remedy could be found? He believed 
these men were as bonourable as any 
other solicitors; he made no charge 
against them ; but, as a Member for the 
county and one who had had to face 
charges of complicity and tacit assent to 
crimes committed in Ireland, he said it 
was his duty to call attention to these 
facts in order to see if a remedy could 
be found. This matter was notorious in 
the county. No one would deny that 
whenever a Moonlighter was taken up 
the first thing Mr. Morphy would do 
would be to see his first cousin, the 
Orown Prosecutor, who occupied the 
same rooms with himself. Would any- 
one say that in England, where there 
was absolute confidence in the adminis- 
tration of the law, any instance parallel 
to this could be found? He asked the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General to say something on this sub- 
ject, which certainly called for some 
comment. 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE said, as an 
ape. had been made to him he should 
ike to say a word or two on the story 
which had been laid before the Com- 
mittee, a story which he had heard 
before, and which had been repeated in 
detail on the present occasion. He 
thought there was nothing whatever 
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in the complaint which was made as 
to these two gentlemen. He hoped 
the hon. Member opposite would not 
think that he was particularly attached to 
legal subtleties or legal etiquette in a 
matter of this kind. Hon.Memberson that 
side of the House knew that in the dis- 
cussion of some other matters in which 
they were interested, he had taken a line 
which he should take now if he thought 
it necessary for the cause of justice, 
without the slightest hesitation. The 
hon. Member, said that these two 
gentlemen were cousins; that one 
was the Orown Prosecutor, and that 
the other practised at the Court; that 
they had the same rooms. He did not 
know whether there was only one table 
in the room, but the hon. Member 
opposite said they used the same table ; 
and the result was taken to be that they 
both saw the depositions which were to 
be used in the cases in which one pro- 
secuted and the other defended ; but, of 
course, there was no advantage to either 
side in seeing the depositions. Then it 
was suggested that confidential com- 
munications made to the Crown Prose- 
eutor were handed to the cousin who 
was about to defend the prisoner, and 
that the confidential statements made on 
behalf of the prisoner might be handed 
to the Crown Prosecutor. But there was 
no reason to suppose that confidential 
communications were revealed on either 
side, for any perscmal charge was ex- 
pressly disavowed, and, if so, there was 
no possible harm in these gentlemen oc- 
cupying the same rooms. In the Temple 
it often happened that the counsel in 
the same chambers were employed on 
opposite sides in a case, and there was 
no reason to suppose that confidential 
matters were communicated to each 
other. These were the remarks he had 
to make, and he should not have risen 
had not the hon. Member made an 
appeal to him. 

Mrz. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
said, the great point which he 
wished to impress on the Committee 
was, that the gentleman who was first 
cousin to the Crown Prosecutor and 
used the same table was employed in- 
variably in the penis of such 
crimes as he (Mr. Edward Harrington) 


had been guilty of—that was to say, 
offences in conuection with the Press, 
which hon. Members on that side called 
frivolous prosecutions of a political 


Sir Edward Clarke 
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aspect. But most usually this gontle- 
man was employed for the defence of 
ge ape and those accused of mur- 
der. His point was not so much what 
might happen between these two men. 
He would rather hear the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, or someone responsible for the 
administration, state what they con- 
sidered to be the effect on the minds of 
the people who saw the same men pro- 
secuting in a Press offence and defending 
in a case of murder. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) said, the remarks he had to make 
were rather of a financial character, and 
therefore lay rather with the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson) than with legal Gentle- 
men opposite. He thought it would 
be admitted by everyone that in the 
present circumstances of Ireland there 
was nothing to which the Government 
should address itself more than to 
watching the character and capacity of 
those who were appointed to the very 
responsible position of Assistant Land 
Commissioners. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would give their minds seriously 
to that matter. There was at the present 
moment very great doubt in the minds 
of those who were well-informed on the 
subject as to the qualifications of those 
who had been recently appointed to the 
position of Assistant Commissioner. He 
was bound to say that what had taken 
place was not qualified to enforce thecon- 
viction that the Government carried 
things with an even hand with regard to 
the Land Commission. He thought that 
officials connected with the Commission 
ought not to be allowed to go on political 
platforms. His next point was on the very 
curious way on which these Votes were 
placed on the Estimates of the year. 
They were asked to vote asum of £45,912 
this year for the Land Commission. Last 
year the original figures were £62,452, 
to which must be added the supple- 
mentary sum of £37,575, making for 
the year 1887-8 the total of £100,028. 
The sum of £45,912 was deducted from 
that in the Estimate, and the expression 
was used that the sum of £54,116 result- 
ing from the subtraction was ‘‘a net 
decrease” to that extent as between 
1887-8 and 1888-9. Of course, the 
£54,116 showed a decrease in the Civil 
Service Estimates for the year 1888-9 as 
compared with 1887-8, and it swelled the 
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total decrease to that extent. He asked | 


whether the £45,912 put down for 
1888-9 was all that they would have to 
vote, or would it be followed by a large 
Supplementary Estimate ? [Mr. Jacx- 
son: No.] He, of course, understood 
that the Vote was only for the period 
up to 22nd August, when, in default of 
other arrangements, the Land Commis- 
sion expired. But in these cases surely 
like should be compared with like, and 
an explanation given that the £100,000 
was for 12 months, and the £45,000 only 
for five months. But they were not com- 
paring like figures with like figures, and 
to the extent shown the apparent saving 
was fictitious, using that word in a 
sense which the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury would under- 
stand. He failed to understand the 
answer of the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to the hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) earlier in the even- 
ing. It appeared on the face of the 
figures that there had been a reduction 
in the number of Sub-Commissioners, 
and he ventured to say that this was not 
a time when such a reduction ought to 
be made. The grievances of the Irish 
occupiers of holdings were too serious 
and too numerous to admit of anything 
of that kind. There were not only pro- 
ceedings under the Act of 1881, but if 
the Act of 1887 was to be worth any- 
thing the Courts would be full of 
applications, and were becoming so now 
as a matter of fact under the latter Act; 
and, therefore, so far from weakening 
the Land Commission, he submitted that 
it should be strengthened in every pos- 
sible way. An answer was given the 
other day to the hon. Member for 
Kildare (Mr. Oarew) which struck him 
as remarkable. The hon. Member was 
told that whereas the last sitting of the 
Land Commission in Kildare was in 
September the next sitting would not 
place before next June. This meant 
that the unfortunate occupiers were to 
pay abnormal rents without relief until 
that time. Meantime the action of 
the landlords was most significant. 
Even the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Parliamentary Under Secretary 
for Ireland (Oolonel King-Harman) had 
been proceeding somewhat harshly 
against a old woman ; and his soil- 


citor said he was not instructed to take 
any other course than he had taken— 
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Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SEORETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Krna-Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) 
said, he begged the hon. Gentleman’s 
— for interrupting him. The rent 

been reduced by 60 per cent. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: The words of the 
Judge were— 

‘Surely you will not proceed against this 

old woman for the rent which has been judi- 
cially reduced 60 per cent.” 
The only way to stop this sort of thing 
was to strengthen the Land Commission, 
to increase the sittings of the Court and 
bring up the arrears of the Commission ; 
and that was a point he would press 
most strongly on the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury. There 
was another point upon which he wished 
to say a eke or two in reference to the 
Land Commission. He wished to utter 
a clear note of warning on this question, 
which was looming in the distance, of 
Irish land purchase. The Report of the 
Irish Land Commission contained some 
very striking sentences on this subject. 
On page 6 of their Report for the year 
ending 22nd August, 1887, they re- 
marked— 

“In the Church property branch of the 
Commission we have again to report that the 
collection of revenue has been unsatisfactory. 
. . . The arrears due at March 31, 1887, were 
more by £47,787 than on March 31, 1887.’’ 


They further declared the security upon 
which large advances of public money 
were being made was diminishing. 
Though these statements in the Report 
to which he referred dealt simply with 
the Irish Church branch of the work of 
the Commissioners, it ere also toe the 
land purchase portion of their proceed- 
ings. Practically, £4,000,000 odd of 
public money had been advanced through 
the Commission ; and if the process to 
which he drew attention went on and the 
security diminished in value, arrears in- 
creasing relatively to the instalments as 
they become due, the prospect was very 
far from a cheering one. The House 
would have an opportunity of going 
more fully into this subject when the 
pom ne ——e in Seger measure 
or creating a large number of peasant 
proprietors in Sicleed. He had alluded 
to the matter thus early because he was 
one of those who were resolved resolutely 
set their faces against further legislative 
proposals in the direction of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act, holding, as he did, that 
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the only sound policy for bringing to 
bear the Provrec ~p of the State in such 
operations was, that they should be allied 
with some form of Representative As- 
semblyin Dublin, which would command 
the confidence of those by whom the 
money was to be repaid. It seemed to 
him that, so far as the Government policy 
at the present moment went, it wasa 
most disastrous one on these Irish agra- 
rian matters. So far as he could under- 
stand it, the Government were not 
helping the operation of the Act of 1881 
for a very good reason. The Prime 
Minister had characterized that Act as 
one of the two downward steps in public 
financial morality which had been taken 
during the depression of the last 10 years. 
They could not wonder, then, at the 
Government wishing more or less to 
aralyze that Act of 1881. He (Mr. J. 
B. Ellis) must respectfully protest against 
this policy. The Government seemed to 
be pursuing the same course with regard 
to the Act of 1887, because by delaying 
the sittings of the Sub-Commissioners 
they withheld from occupying tenants 
the opportunities that were ig pe to 
them by the Ministry when the Bill was 
passed last year. He hoped he had puthis 
points clearly before the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and that some of them might 
be cleared up by that hon Gentleman. 
Tae SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jaoxson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
that he thought if the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis) had looked at the Esti- 
mate he would have found it there dis- 
tinctly stated that the Estimate was one 
of the amount required between the Ist 
of April and the 22nd of August, 1888. 
He believed it would be quite contrary 
to precedent and quite unusual for the 
Government to have made provision for 
a service which was not sanctioned, and 
he held that it was entirely in accordance 
with the ordinary practice of the Trea- 
sury in a case like this, where a Commis- 
sion came to an end—that is to say, 
when an Act expired—not to have made 
rovision for any longer period. The 
on. Member, in a good-natured way, 
seemed to imply that he (Mr. Jackson) 
had taken credit for this as being an 
increase, and asked whether this was 
all the House would have to vote for the 
pane A year. Well, it was all they 
would have to vote for the coming year, 


unless Parliament extended the Act or 
made some new provision. 


Mr. J. EB. Ellis 


The hon. 
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Member would see until that provision 
was made or until the present Act was 
extended it would be quite impossible to 
enter the amount of expenditure which 
would have to be provided for. With 
regard to the number of Commissioners, 
he (Mr. Jackson) had on a former occa- 
sion endeavoured to explain what, per- 
haps, the hon. Member would remember 
—namely, that the number taken on the 
Estimate for 1887-8 was the number 
originally provided, supplemented by 
the number contained in the Supple- 
mentary Estimate, and the explanation 
of that was very simple. He hoped he 
might make it clear. Towards the end 
of the year, or, at any rate, beyond the 
middle of the year, they received an 
application for a considerable number of 
additional Sub-Commissioners. At that 
time the number which would be re- 
quired was necessarily very conjectural. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
What month was that in? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he spoke on this 
matter subject to correction ; but he was 
under the impression that it was in the 
month of August. The Government 
were at that time, of course, quite 
without experience as to the amount of 
work which might come before the Sub- 
Commissioners ; but, being desirous to 
meet all requirements, they sanctioned 
the full number included in the applica- 
tion, and that number appeared on the 
Estimate for last year. Asa matter of 
fact, however, the total number sanctioned 
by the Government and provided for in 
the Estimate was not appointed, and 
had not been appointed ur to the present 
time. 

Mz. J. E. ELLIS: Was not the money 
paid ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Certainly not. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Then how can the 
accounts show a saving by comparing 
two sums, one of which was imaginary ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he did not know 
that. Hon. Members would see from the 
Memorandum that he did not seek to 
take credit in any sense for any saving, 
but had only endeavoured to make it 
clear what was the cause of the decrease. 
When, towards the end of the year—in 
December last—it became his (Mr. 
Jackson’s) duty to supervise the Esti- 
mates which were prepared for presenta- 
tion to Parliament, it was part of that 
duty to visit Dublin and go through the 
Estimates generally with all the Depart- 
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ments in Ireland. In conference with 
the Land Commissioners, it was 

that they should make provision for 65 
Sub-Commissioners, 50 being, as he 
believed, the existing number, with the 


distinct understanding, as he had already | begged 


observed, that if a further number was 
necessary the Government would sanction 
an addition, as there was no desire to 
delay or obstruct the business which the 
Sub-Commissioners were doing. He 
hoped he should have the — of 
hon. Gentlemen in saying that, as a 
matter of procedure, his experience 
taught him that it was wise always to 
obtain the guidance of a little experience 
rather than to make too large a provision 
in the first place for work which might 
never arise. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &e.) said, he was glad to hear 
this explanation from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury. He 
thought the Government had acted very 
wisely in deciding that the staff of Sub- 
Commissioners for carrying out these 
Acts should not be stinted. He did not 
agree with the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Rusheliffe Division of 
Nottingham (Mr. J. E. Ellis) in thinking 
that the course the Government were 
pursuing in the matter was disastrous. 
He thought the Government were pur- 
suing the right course, and that if they 
carried it out their conduct would be 
worthy of commendation. He did not 
say that their action was right in all its 
details; he thought, for instance, that 
what was done in regard to the revision 
of rents was done in a very rough way, 
and it still remained to be discovered by 
experience whether it contained the ele- 
ments of success; but, speaking gene- 
rally, he had always thought that the 
Government had adopted the right 
principle. Though they had grumbled 
at the Act of 1881, and though he 
thought they were unwise in throw- 
ing dirt at it, still he gathered that they 
had accepted it and were carrying it 
out. He only rose to say that he hoped 
the Government would carry out the 
system properly. He thought it utterly 
out of place to talk about what the Go- 
vernment had done being a matter of 
contract or breach of contract—it was a 
matter of State intervention for the 
settlement of a question existing as to 
ke rights of two co-owners in the 
and—— 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
must point out that the hon. Member is 
travelling very wide of the Question 
before the Committee. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
pardon—he did not understand 
what the subject was. He had been 
speaking with reference to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman behind him 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis), and had fancied that 
he had not gone beyond those observa- 
tions. However, he had said all he de- 
sired to say: He would only remark 
that he shared with the hon. Member 
great apprehension lest any large scheme 
of purchase introduced by the Govern- 
ment should lead to difficulties and dis- 
turb the right and sound course which 
they were following. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Camp- 
bell) would have done wisely if he had 
refrained from praising the action of 
the Government until he had learned 
a little more about it. He = T. M. 
Healy) had a distinct recollection of 
the action of the hon. Member in 1881 
and 1887, and he was sorry to say 
that that recollection was not one of 
gratitude to him for the part he had 
taken in the passage of the measures of 
those years. Be that as it might, he 
was bound to say at the present moment 
the hon. Member was premature in 

raising the Government for what they 

ad done. He (Mr. T. M. Healy) quite 
agreed that the explanation of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Jackson) was a candid one, 
and satisfactory so far as the hon. Mem- 
ber himself wasconcerned. He entirely 
acquitted the hon. Member of the least 
desire to stint the service of the Com- 
missioners. The difference of the two 
Estimates had been satisfactorily ex- 
plained ; but, so far as the Executive of 
the Government of Ireland was con- 
cerned, he did not take that view. He 
had pressed the Government for an ex- 
planation, but had received no informa- 
tion as to what were the number of 
Sub-Commissioners appointed to carry 
out the Acts when the applications rose 
beyond the powers of the existing Com- 
missioners. The House had not had 
that information, nor had they received 
the information which they desired to 
have as to who the men were. As long 
as they had the Land Act before them, 
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he had got up and testified unfeignedly 
against the character of the men ap- 
— for the administration of the 

ct. He had not on any occasion failed to 
protest against the character of the men 
appointed. He believed it was owing 
to the character of the men appointed in 
the past under the late Mr. Forster and 
the Government that succeeded him that 
the present agrarian crisis was due. 
With regard to the Commissioners who 
had been appointed by the present Go- 
vernment, he was willing to admit that 
they had got a severe scare owing to the 
fall in prices. What the Commissioners 
last appointed had done was clearly due 
to the scare which existed amongst 
them, for a more untrustworthy lot of 
gentlemen it would have been impos- 
sible to get even in the days of Mr. 
Forster. Mr. Forster was the man who 
killed the Act. It was to his Sub-Com- 
missioners, and to the delight he took 
in appointing bad men, that they owed 
the trouble existing in Ireland at the 
present time. He (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
was quite free to admit that the action 
of some Commissioners appointed by 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite had been 
better; but, at the same time, he con- 
tended that these gentlemen had acted 
with the greatest stringency. Who were 
they? He would not go into the indi- 
vidual names and characters of the men ; 
but he would say that if hon. Members 
would take the trouble to inquire who 
the men were, they would find that, 
almost without exception, they were 
drawn from the landlord class. How- 
ever, even with regard to them, he 
would refrain from hasty criticism, pre- 
ferring to wait another year, or perhaps 
to the month of July or August next, to 
see how they went on, before expressing 
a decided opinion as to their conduct. 
But that it was necessary that some con- 
sideration should be given to this ques- 
tion of the character of the Sub-Com- 
missioners was clearly shown by cir- 
cumstances which had already occurred. 
He would give an instance. Take 
the case of the action of a Sub- 
Commissioner upon an estate where, 
above all others, the Sub-Commissioner 
should have been most cautious, and 
should have done his best to avoid 
offending the susceptibilities of the ten- 
antry—namely, on the Kingston estate. 
There the tenantry had almost unani- 
mously adopted the Plan of Campaign, 


Mr, T. M. Healy 
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and at the sitting of the Oourt, which 
was very na ly crowded with the 
tenantry, on there being some demon- 
stration, Mr. Doyle, the Sub-Commis- 
sioner, said to one of the barristers 

resent—‘‘ These people are a pack of 

owling savages.” That was a small 
thing of itself; but it showed the spirit 
which animated these men. Everything 
which they did in the interests of the 
tenantry was done grudgingly. The 
little technicalities, the bitter, rotten 
law points, which were raised from time 
to time, were always decided against the 
tenants. No doubt many of these points 
would be reversed on appeal; but the 
Sub-Commissioners knew perfectly well 
that the appeals could not be heard for 
a couple of years or so, and that, in the 
meantime, the tenantry would be liable 
to pay the full rent. And when the de- 
cision of the Sub-Commissioners on these 
matters of law was reversed on appeal 
what would happen? Why, the cases 
would go back to the Sub-Commis- 
sioners to be settled, and it would pro- 
bably be five years before the fair rent 
was fixed. It was under cireumstances 
such as these that they heard the en- 
comiums of the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy on the conduct of the Government 
and the Commissioners. To his (Mr. 
T. M. Healy’s) mind, it was an appalling 
thing to see an hon. Member who took 
such a prominent part in opposing 
Amendments to the Land Acts brought 
forward by Members of the Irish Party 
now coming forward with his encomiums 
upon the action of the Executive and 
the Commissioners. He (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) thought the Government should 
devise some means to effect a speedy 
hearing of appeals on law points raised 
before the Sub - Commissioners. The 
Government might make some provision 
for expediting the hearing of these ap- 
peals in their Judicature Bill. At pre- 
sent the landlords had a great advantage 
in regard to one portion of the machinery 
of the Land Act. If a man listed a lease 
which could not be dismissed—a lease, 
say, for 99 years or for 200 years, and 
for domain or pasture land—the land- 
lord could apply summarily to the Com- 
mission to have it dismissed. The land- 
lord could always depend upon the 
exercise of summary jurisdiction upon 
a law point, whilst the tenant could not. 
He must say that, in his judgment, it 
was a most necessary reform in connec- 
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tion with the administration of the Land 
’ Acts that when a tenant’s fair rent ap- 
plication was dismissed 6n a law point, 
as scores of them were every day dis- 
missed on most frivolous and abominable 
grounds, there should be some means 
of summarily determining these points. 
The whole momentum and machinery 
of the Act was directed against the ten- 
ants. There was a remarkable diffe- 
rence between the administration of the 
Crofters’ Act and the administration of 
the Irish Land Act. He had lately 
noticed that under the Crofters’ Act an 
almost analogous question with reference 
to the tenant’s improvements to that 
which had arisen in the case of ‘‘ Adams 
v. Dunseath”’ which had come before the 
Court, and in Scotland the decision was 
in favour of the tenant. All these cases 
decided in the Court of Appeal in Ire- 
land were decided by a majority of 
Tories. The present Court of Appeal 
in that country consisted almost entirely 
of Tories, and by the Appellate Juris- 
diction Act they were prevented from 
coming to the House of Lords. The 
Irish tenantry were, therefore, at the 
mercy of people who, he might say, 
would be only swayed by prejudices. 
In his opinion, there ought to be an 
appeal in all these matters up to the 
masthead, and these appeals should be 
speedy. The tribunal should be above 
suspicion of being in favour of the land- 
lord party. It was a remarkable thing 
that every time in England, where ap- 
peals were heard in the House of re § 
the decisions were given in favour of 
the tenants. The hon. Member for the 
Rushcliffe Division of Nottingham (Mr. 
J. E. Ellis) referred to this matter of land 
purchase. Now, he (Mr. T. M. Healy), 
at the time Lord Ashbourne’s Act was 
passed, was to a considerable extent in 
favour of it; but he had now come to 
see that the view taken of the measure 
by Radical Members above the Gang- 
way—though he had come to the deci- 
sion with reluctance — had been the 
correct view; and he would tell the 
House why. They would find with 
regard to the £5,000,000 that they were 
giving away under Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act before long that very large arrears 
would arise, for the reason that the 

were not getting the cream of the Iris 

tenants. They were only getting ten- 
ants whom he might describe as ‘‘ bar- 
gain-driven.” He desired emphatically 
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to warn the Government as to the cha- 
racter of the tenantry purchasing under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act. They were 
getting the wastrels of the Irish ten- 
antry. They were for the most part, 
notably in the case of Lord Waterford’s 
estate, tenants who were hopelessly in 
arrear, and who purchased on the land- 
lord’s terms solely in order to escape 
eviction. They were persons who before 
long would most likely become a burden 
upon the taxpayer. He did not attach 
blame in this matter to the gentlemen at 
the head of the Land Purchase Oommis- 
sion. Mr. M‘Carthy and Mr. Lynch had 
decided the point that there was no pres- 
sure, by danger of eviction, brought to 
bear upon the tenantry of the Marquess 
of Waterford—that the people had not 
purchased under threat; but he (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) was bound to say that, 
considering theindirect pressure brought 
to bear upon these gentlemen by the 
Under Secretary for Ireland, and 
men of his class, it would have 
been as much as their position would 
have been worth if they had decided 
these points in favour of the tenants. 
This, however, was a matter for the 
consideration of the English taxpayers, 
whom he warned, as one anxious for 
the settlement of the Irish agrarian 
question by purchase,* that they were 
getting a bad bargain. He warned 
them that under the existing sys- 
tem they were not getting the good 
tenants, but only the bad tenants—only 
the men who were in arrear and who 
were practically broken by bad seasons. 
They were getting the squeezed oranges, 
and the men who were able to pay rents 
were holding back and waiting for 
better terms. Before long they would 
seo the fruit of the pressure that was 
being brought on the tenants. He 
feared that the next Administration 
would have to face the problem which 
had to be met in the case of the tithes 
half-a-century ago, and probably the 
British taxpayer would be saddled with 
a loss of £3,000,000 of money. For his 
part, when next the Government de- 
manded another £5,000,000 to recoup 
the Treasury under Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act, he should give the proposal his 
strongest opposition unless a clause 
were inserted in the measure to the 
effects that sales should be forbidden to 
tenants who were in arrear with their 
rent or to whom a writ of ejectment 
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had been delivered within six months. 
They were told that there were no 
arrears of rent under the Land Purchase 
Commission. The reason of that was 
very simple, and it was that the instal- 
ments had not yet begun to become due. 
The Land Purchase Act was only passed 
in 1885, and practically did not come 
into operation until 1886, and there had 
not been very many instalments of pur- 
chase money due, but, by and by, they 
would come down like snow-flakes, and 
as the tenant had not been a free agent 
purchasing on fair terms they would 
have before long a very nice mess to 
clear up in Dublin. The fact was that 
the landlords were making use of the 
system of State advances in order to 
obtain an equivalent for the rack rents 
they had formerly been in the habit of 
charging, and which were now rendered 
impossible by the Land Acts. When 
the Irish Secretary was below the 
Gangway on the opposite side of the 
House he was very emphatic in the 
language in which he reminded the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) of 
what had to be done in the case of the 
advances made in respect of tithes over 
half-a-century ago. He pointed out 
that the amount advanced had remained 
a debt to the Treasury for something 
like 60 years, and at the end of that 
period the Treasury had to wipe off the 
whole of it as a bad debt; and, as he 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) had said, they might 
find in the future, when the Liberal 
Administration came into Office, that in 
respect of the Land Purchase Scheme 
they had a debt of £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000 to wipe off in consequence 
of the whole thing having been adminis- 
tered in favour of thelandlords. With 
regard to another point—namely, the 
dismissal of cases which came before 
the Sub-Commissioners, he wished to 
point out that to some extent there was 
a kind of speciousness in the answer 
which had been given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Ohief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) when he 
said that the Land Commissioners did 
not dismiss cases on caretakers’ notices, 
but only adjourned them. What he 


always wondered at in official circles was 
why they were afraid of the plain truth. 
He did not see why because a man held 
an Official appointment he could not look 
at facts as they stood. It was said that 
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these cases were only adjourned, and 
one would think by that, that what was 
meant was when an adjourned case 
came on again the tenant would be able 
to apply afresh ; but what were the facts? 
He knew a tenant who had spent thou- 
sands on thousands on his holding—a 
tenant who at one time was in very 
considerable circumstances, his rent 
alone being £228 a-year, the value of 
theland £140 a-year, and the buildings 
on the land £21, and the man had 
erected all the buildings himself. He 
went into Court in December, and the 
landlord at once served him with a 
notice under Section 7, the man being at 
once turned into a caretaker. That was 
in the county of Louth. The contention 
of the Government was that ¥n this case, 
asin others of a similar kind, there was 
not a dismissal but an adjournment ; but 
the fact was this, that by the next time 
there would be a sitting of the Court in 
the county of Louth, this man’s time for 
redemption would be up, and he would 
then be a caretaker without the right of 
going into Court—he would have no 
status at all. There was no machinery 
for extending the period of redemption 
under any of the Land Acts except under 
the section dealing with the case of sale. 
Under Section 7, if a man had a notice 
served on him, he was debarred from 
going into Court, as the adjournment of 
a case amounted to dismissal. If the 
Commissioners did not sit again in a 
county where they had held their Court 
until a period of two or thzee months had 
elapsed, there was no‘possibility of pro- 
longing the period of redemption so as 
to have a case heard within the time 
during which a tenant could make good 
his claim. There had been some talk 
about this question of arrears. The 
Government had offered certain terms, 
and he (Mr. T. M. Healy) would deal 
with just one case, because the landlord 
who was interested happened to be a 
Member of the House, and would be 
able to defend himself. He would take 
the case of the widow who had been re- 
ferred to some time ago, and deal with it 
in an historical spirit, and without any 
offence to the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman concerned. The landlord 
was the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for Ireland 
(Colonel King-Harman), and the case 
was this. There was a woman whose 
rent was £15 8s. He would not say 
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whether at one time that was or was 
not a fair rent, but at any rate it was 
reduced to £7. Now, fancy what the 
feelings of a person who had been 
paying £15 8s. a-year rent must be 
when reflecting on the fact that the 
landlord had the power, if he could not 
succeed in screwing this rent from him, 
of turning him out on the roadside— 
fancy what his feelings must be when 
he reflected on the fact that the rent 
which was considered a fair one by a 
Court of Law was only £7. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had said 
that he had only proceeded for one-half 
year’s arrears after the reduction was 
effected. Well that half-year would 
practically be a sum of nearly £8—the 
amount of that half-year was more 
than the entire amount of the woman’s 
present year’s rent. Now this Court 
consisted of sworn gentlemen 

Coronsen. KING-HARMAN : I beg 
the hon. Member’s pardon. They are 
not sworn. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman ought to know, 
for he has appointed them. 

Corone, KING-HARMAN: I have 
appointed none of them. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, if they were 
not sworn he would withdraw the ex- 
pression. At any rate, these nominees 
of the Government were supposed to be 
impartial, and they were appointed by 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 
Government if they were not by himself. 
He did not know who the Sub-Commis- 
sioners were who reduced the rent. 
Perhaps the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman knew, and could produce their 
names. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: I do 
not know them. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, at any rate 
they were the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s creatures, and the Govern- 
ment paid them for what they did. They 
were like day labourers receiving daily 
wages. They got three guineas a-day, 
and were sent round to operate on the 
property of the tenants. The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman said he offered 
to take half-a-year’s rent, and he had 
said that he had offered the woman a 
reduction of 20 per cent. Well, he (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) should like to know whe- 
ther the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man considered it a reasonable and a fair 
thing that when, after hearing evidence, 
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the Court, which was not supposed to be 
biassed, and if it was so was certainly 
not in favour of the tenant, solemnly 
decided that the old rent should be re- 
duced by 60 per cent, that it was ‘be- 
coming of a Gentleman in his position, 
holding as he did an Office under which 
he might have been supposed to have 
respect for law and order, and looking 
as he did for respect for law and order 
from the people of Ireland, to offer only 
20 per cent reduction when the Court 
had allowed 60 per cent? He (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) submitted that there was a great 
discrepancy between equity and fact in 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 
action. This was one of the jokes 
of the present system. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman said that 
he had appealed against the decision of 
the Court, but that the appeal had not 
come on—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
would point out that the conduct of a 
particular landlord cannot be called to 
account under any item in this Vote, and 
that, therefore, the hon. and learned 
Member's observations are irrelevant. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would 
not pursue the matter ; but he had merely 
desired to illustrate the difficulty of ad- 
ministering the Land Law in Ireland by 
referring to a particular case. If he was 
not relevant, he would not continue his 
observations. He had been dealing with 
the action of the Land Commissioners in 
the matter of caretakers’ notices. In 
this case an appeal had been lodged-—— 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, that 
if it would be in Order for him to do so, 
he could give a full explanation of the 
matter referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member, but the Chairman’s 
ruling would prevent him from making 
a reply. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he should be 
delighted to hear any reply the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman should have 
to make. The only observation ho 
would make on the matter he would 
put into a concrete form. He would 
merely draw attention to the hard- 
ship of the Act of 1887 by showing 
that if an appeal was lodged, it never 
could come on because there was no 
spoedy method under Section 7 by which 
the case of a person who was turned into 
a caretaker could be considered before 
the period within which redemption 
must be effected elapsed. Before the 
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appeals could be heard there ceased to 
be anyone to appeal. He submitted, 
under these circumstances, that the Go- 
vernment ought to institute a means by 
which these appeals could be speedily 
dealt with. He contended that the 
speedy hearing of appeals was a matter 
of absolute necessity, and that, there- 
fore, not only should the Government 
appoint more Sub-Commissioners, but 
that they ought to adopt measures for 
the strengthening the Court of Appeal 
by diverting power from the Common 
Law Courts to the Land Commission. 
Perhaps the Government would give 
him some information as to the course 
they intended to take in the matter of 
the renewal of appearance contained in 
the Land Act. The hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury had said 
that it was not the practice of the Trea- 
sury to estimate for more than the 
period over which an Act operated ; but 
they all knew that the Act must be ex- 
tended beyond the 22nd of August next, 
and he thought it would be a most un- 
fortunate course to take to have no pro- 
vision whatever for its continuance 
beyond that time. It would hardly be 
possible for such a course as that to be 
taken, and he thought they were entitled 
to know what the Government proposed 
to do in the matter. He would respect- 
fully urge upon the Government the 
necessity of speed in this matter; time 
was of the essence of the case, as had 
been pointed out by Chief Justice Pallas 
himself. With regard to the Commis- 
sioners, they knew very well that Mr. 
French was constantly in communication 
with Members of the Government such 
as the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite. He was appointed last year, 
having been constantly about the House 
and the landlord party, and they knew 
very well that he was put in as a land- 
lord’s man. He could realize the diffi- 
culty the Land Commissioners had in 
making further new appointments ; but 
it was necessary that some new appoint- 
ments should be made if the work was 
to go on. And now he would turn to the 
administration of another Act before 
them—namely, the Crimes Act. He was 
very sorry to hear what the Representa- 
tive of the Irish Government had said 
with regard to one case which had been 
brought before their notice. The right 


hon. Gentleman opposite, whom he 
would not call the Chief Secretary, 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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because he supposed they were now to 
look upon him as the Head of the Irish 
Local Government Board, in his state- 
ment with regard to Dr. Magner was 
most remarkable. He (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
had always thought that when a man 
was punished for a crime he got the full 
measure of his punishment at the hands 
of the magistrates and the Court who 
convicted him ; but that did not seem to 
be the case, or, at any rate, that did not 
appear to be the view of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Dr. Magner’s offence was 
that he presided at a meeting. It 
was the first time in his entire career 
that he had done so. Now it was a very 
odd thing that the Government should 
take a firm stand with regard to this 
gentleman. Dr, Magner was a man of 
only 22 years of age, a distinguished 
University student. He got his M.D. 
before 21, and he was also an M.A. of 
the same University where he obtained 
his degree. He (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
could imagine a gentleman of that posi- 
tion, on the first time of his having to 
make a speech on the Land Question 
and to preside over a meeting of Irish 
tenant farmers, not having great happi- 
ness in his choice of language, at any 
rate not so happy a choice as that which 
might be expected from the author of 
A Defence of Philosophie Doubt. Such 
a man would be right enough in the 
choice of his language, no doubt; but the 
expression for which Dr. Magner was 
punished with two months’ imprisonment 
—namely, that the people had struck 
against rent, was an expression which 
Dr. Magner denied that he had ever 
used. Now anything more grotesque 
than the system of reporting employed 
by the Irish police could not be 
imagined. Let ion take such a test 
as this. Supposing the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) conceived with 
his great intellect and genius a great 
speech which it took him one hour to 
deliver. An Irish police reporter would 
condense that speech into half-a-column, 
although, as delivered, it would 
probably occupy three columns of the 
pore of anewspaper. There they saw 
the genius of a police reporter as dis- 
tinguished from the genius of a Gentle- 
man like the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, From his 
own knowledge of these Irish police 
reporters, to say that they could take 
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down every word of a speech was a per- 
fect farce. They made a practice of 
copying a great deal from the news- 
papers; but in this case there was no 
report in the papers of the speech for 
which two months’ imprisonment had 
been meted out to Dr. Magner. But 
let them assume as settled that Dr. 
Magner deserved his punishment, what 
did they find? Why, that he got a 
sentence of two months’ imprisonment, 
which was confirmed on appeal. Now 
the County Court Judge, on hearing the 
appeal, said he would let him off on his 
own recognizances if he would promise 
to make no more speeches; but Dr. 
Magner declined altogether to have his 
mouth shut thus ignobly. Dr. Magner 
got only two months’ imprisonment from 
their own Resident Magistrate, and yet 
the Government, or the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, as their representative, inflicted 
upon this gentleman the following dis- 
ability :—He fined him £200 a-year for 
life. Well, he (Mr. T. M. Healy) con- 
tended that that was an abominable 
misuse of the powers placed in the 
hands of the Government. The idea of 
aman who only got two months’ im- 
prisonment for a particular offence for 
which under the law he might have got 
six months—when the ends of justice 
were met by such a small term of im- 
prisonment—being fined £200 a-year 
for life was abominable. That was the 
punishment, because they practically said 
to Dr. Magner that he should never 
occupy the position of dispensary doctor 
so long as he lived—or, at any rate, so 
long as the present Government was in 
Office, which, afterall, might not beavery 
long period, which was a reflection with 
which Dr. Magner might possibly con- 
sole himself. He (Mr. T. M. Healy), 
however, would ask the Government to 
reflect on the extensive reservoir of 
hatred which they were probably storing 
up for themselves. The Irish Members 
wanted, when they got Ireland, to have 
it as a going concern, and when the 
present Government did things like this 
they felt bound to protest against the 
inconvenience which was being prepared 
for them. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary himself had once 
committed the great crime of being a 
young man. Perhaps when he was 21 


he said some things which he would not 
look upon with delight now, and which 
he would not care to have contem- 
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plated as his final utterances upon 
the subjects with which they dealt. 
That was not all. If this were a bond 
fide dismissal he could understand it, 
but he knew it was not. He knew 
there were men who wanted the post. 
Dr. Magner had only just been made 
dispensary doctor, and several gentle- 
men connected with the Orange and 
landlord clique had expected to get the 
situation. Dr. Magner was certainly 
not an agitator; he was an obscure 
country doctor, and nobody had ever 
heard of him before this prosecution. 
The Government picked him out for 
prosecution and made his name known 
all through the country. He was 
only 22 years of age, and the 
Government fixed this indelible disa- 
bility upon him. He (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
contended that this was an abominable 
use of the powers of the Executive. 
They heard a great deal of Mr. Forster’s 
Act, and, no doubt, it was a very strin- 
gent Act. But they all remembered the 
ease of Dr. Kenny. It was greatly to 
the credit of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, that no 
sooner had Dr. Kenny’s case been raised 
in the House of Commons, he took Mr. 
Forster aside and said—‘‘ We did not pass 
this Act with this object; we passed it 
for altogether different objects.” Al- 
though a sealed orderhad never been with- 
drawn before, the sealed order in the case 
of Dr. Kenny was withdrawn, and that 
gentleman was now in the enjoyment of 
the position of dispensary doctor of 
North Dublin Union. They heard a 
great deal, in times like these, about 
Civil servants making speeches and 
publishing pamphlets. ‘The Govern- 
ment gave them full liberty to do this, 
and civil servants did as they pleased. 
The Continuity of the Irish Revolutionary 
Movement could be had for 3d. Oivil 
servants gave the Nationalists of Ire- 
land as much offence as Dr. Magner had 
given the Government. There was no 
limit to the cases which might be tried 
under the Crimes Act, and yet they had 
Ministers saying—‘‘ We have relegated 
all these matters to a most fair and im- 
partial tribunal, consisting of excellent 
gentlemen, paid fair salaries; these 
matters are entirely in their hands ; the 
Government have no cognizance what- 
ever of these prosecutions. The prose- 
eutions are approved by the Attorney 
General for nd (Mr. Peter O’Brien), 
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who has not the honour of a seat in this 
House ; and we must let the law take its 
course.” He respectfullysubmitted that, 
on its merits, Dr. Magner’s was a fair 
case for the reconsideration of the 
Government on the point of the eternity 
of the punishment. It would be only 
a reasonable thing, if the young gentle- 
man parses ostaars «lhe again for the 
Government to take notice of the fact. 
He claimed for Dr. Magner the same 
sanction the Government gave to Civil 
servants; he claimed that they should 
give him, say, Primrose limits. It was 
not the business of the Government in 
Ireland to be always fighting the people; 
and he did not believe any Member of 
the Tory Party from Ireland was pre- 
ere to say that Dr. Magner ought to 

e visited with perpetual punishment. 
He hoped the Government would say 
that if Dr. Magner were re-elected his 
re-election would not be cancelled, be- 
cause otherwise they would only add to 
their difficulties in Ireland. ‘The col- 
lection of poor rates was often as diffi- 
cult as the collection of rent, and by the 
dismissal of a man like Dr. Magner, as 
well as by increasing the police force 
against the sentiment of the people, the 
Government would get into a sea of 
troubles which wonld very soon lead tothe 
shipwreck of their administration in Ire- 
land. He (Mr.T. M. Healy) had intended 
to touch upon the case of Mr. Stoney, but 
he thought it was better to wait until 
he got the Papers promised hon. Mem- 
bers by the ah mo He would, 
however, allude to the case of Mr. 
James Byrne. Lord Ashbourne dis- 
missed Mr. James Byrne from the Com- 
mission of the Peace because he went 
from Mallow to Fermoy to take part as 
a magistrate of the county of Cork in 
the adjudication of a case in the town 
of Fermoy. The railway fare was only 
2s. 6d., so that hon. Members could 
easily realize that the distance travelled 
by Mr. James Byrne upon this occasion 
was not great. It had been the practice 
in Ireland for county magistrates to go 
from one district to another within their 
county. That had been the immemorial 
practice, and no one had ever for a 
moment dreamt that there was any harm 
in it. But the Lord Chancellor, without 
giving Mr. James Byrne a caution, 
without saying you must not do this 
again, dismissed him from the Commis- 
sion. Was there ever such an arbitrary 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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proceeding? Mr. Stoney was guilty of 
misappropriating public money, but he 
was allowed to bloom in the Commission 
of the Peace. Look at the disparity in 
the treatment of the two cases. But 
that was not all. About the time that 
Mr. James Byrne went to Fermoy, 51 
magistrates crowded into the City of 
Cork from their own divisions to vote 
for a public house license for Sir George 
Colthurst’s benefit. They heard of the 

ublicans being the backbone of the 

ational movement; but he maintained 
that in every instance in which the 
magistrates added another public house 
to the number, they did it for some 
corrupt motive of their own. The police 
protested against the licence, the rector 
and the parish priest of the place in 
which the public house was situated 
protested against it, and yet 59 magis- 
trates crowded into the City of Cork to 
vote down the opinion of the local 
magistrates. Did Lord Ashbourne take 
action in the case of these 59 magis- 
trates? Nota bit of it. If Lord Ash- 
bourne would act with something like 
equality, with something like fairness 
with regard to these magistrates, not 
only the cause of justice but the cause 
of temperance would be very much ad- 
vanced. Ifa rule could be made by 
which magistrates could be kept within 
their own Petty Sessional districts, they 
would find that the jobs now committed 
by licensing sessions—by landlords and 
Orange magistrates—would soon be put 
a stop to. Mr. James Byrne was dis- 
missed for doing that which it was well 
known magistrates did every day in the 
week. The Government held up to 
them as the pink of magisterial chivalry, 
Mr. Cecil Roche, and other Resident 
Magistrates. Did the magistrates of 
Ireland keep to their Petty Sessional 
districts? No; neither did they keep 
to their own counties. They went from 
county to county, and were paid fordoing 
so. But because Mr. James Byrne went 
from Mallow to Fermoy to adjudicate 
upon a case, he was dismissed from the 
Commission of the Peace. And yet 
Irishmen were expected to respect the 
administration of the law. They did 
not respect the administration of the 
law, but despised it. The Irish Members 
were expected to offer up a Hosanna 
that the Irish Government were good 
enough to administer the affairs of their 
country. He thought it was quite pos- 
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sible for the Tory Be to rule Ireland 


without provoking the miserable 
feelings they did provoke. If they 
wanted to remain in Ireland, it was 
certainly not necessary for them to wade 
through so much dirt. It was of such 
things as he had mentioned the Irish 
Members complained. They were of 
little moment to English gentlemen, but 
Irishmen felt them keenly. Mr. James 
Byrne was a man of most moderate 
character, a man who was at one time 
disposed to be almost too moderate. He 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) did not think Mr. 
James Byrne was ever a member of the 
Land League, or that he was ever a 
member of the National League. It 
was most unfortunate that the Govern- 
ment, instead of steering an even keel 
in Ireland, were creating in the minds 
of the people a conviction that they 
were imbued with only one spirit, and 
that was a spirit of inequality and ex- 
asperation. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he desired to say a word or two 
with reference to Mr. James Byrne, and 
the action of magistrates in the Irish 
Petty Sessional districts. The hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) said it was an imme- 
morial practice for magistrates to go 
from one district to another—— 

Tne CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
I ought to have interfered before. The 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford was evidently travelling out- 
side the Vote in assailing the action 
of the Lord Chancellor. There is no 
salary for the Lord Chancellor provided 
for in the Vote. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he only 
intended to deal with the case of Mr. 
James Byrne, and therefore he would 
not proceed. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
said, he thought his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for North Long- 
ford (Mr. T. M. Healy) had a right to 
some answer from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour). He did not know 
whether it was the intention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to insult the Members who came 
here to speak on behalf of the Irish 
people, but whether that be his inten- 
tion or not, it certainly was nothing less 
than an insult to hon. Members from 
Treland to be refused an answer from 
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the right hon. Gentleman when they 
put forward perfectly legitimate griev- 
ances in a most moderate manner. His 
hon. and learned Friend had spoken of 
the case of Dr. Magner. It was an 
exceedingly hard case, and had caused 
the greatest possibleindignation through - 
out the South of Ireland. It was a case 
in which a young professional man was 
deprived by the action of the Govern- 
ment of his means of livelihood. £200 
a-year was a great deal to Dr. Magner. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land for doing, as far as he (Mr. W. 
Redmond) could make out, very little, 
received £4,500 a-year. Would he not 
for that sum condescend to tell them 
why Dr. Magner was deprived by the 
action of the Government of his only 
means of livelihood ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that 
perhaps he might be allowed to observe 
that the hon. Gentleman could not have 
been in the House during the whole of 
the discussion upon the Vote, or he 
would have known that he (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) had spoken twice. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked, if he 
might observe that if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant had kept his eyes a 
little more open than he was usually in 
the habit of doing, he would have seen 
he (Mr. W. Redmond) was in the House 
when last he spoke. It was simply be- 
cause that, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man rose to deal with the question of 
Dr. Magner, he did not give any justi- 
fication, or even explanation, of the 
conduct of the Government, that he 
(Mr. W. Redmond) held his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for North 
Longford was entitled to some reply 
from the Government. When the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the case of Dr. 
Magner, he merely said that the Go- 
vernment had determined to adhere to 
their decision in depriving the gentle- 
man of his professional occupation. 
But the right hon. Gentleman did not 
say on what grounds the Government 
had come to this cruel conclusion, and 
he did not point out in what particular 
manner the Government hoped to make 
the Irish people more satisfied with the 
rule of the Government, or to make the 
country generally more tranquil by this 
action in connection with Dr. Magner. 
His hon. and learned Friend said it 
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would be quite possible for a Tory Go- 
vernment to rule the people of Ireland 
without committing so very many actions 
utterly repugnant to the general popu- 
lation of the land. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that the Go- 
vernment might go through with their 
work without doing so much dirty work. 
That was, he had no doubt, to some ex- 
tent true, and, as far as he was con- 
cerned, he had only to say that the 
action of the Government with regard 
to Dr. Magner, although it is painful 
in the last degree that a man of Dr. 
Magner’s position should be so punished 
for doing absolutely nothing at all, 
would only have, like a great many 
other actions of the Government, the 
effect of rendering the Government’s 
rule in Ireland absolutely impossible to 
be attended with any happy results 
whatever. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had boasted of having spoken 
twice to-night, though he was not 
usually so condescending to the Irish 
Members. In order that he might be 
relieved from a portion of the work 
which Chief Secretaries had always per- 
formed for their salaries, the right hon. 
Gentleman had proposed that his Under 
Secretary should receive £1,000 a-year. 
Dr. Magner was deprived of his humble 
means of livelihood because it was 
alleged that on behalf of the National 
League he gave offence to the Govern- 
ment and to the supporters of the Go- 
vernment, and because it was alleged 
that his action in attending a certain 
meeting was calculated to produce dis- 
turbance and ill-will in the district. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
was in a few days to receive a bountiful 
salary. Whatever Dr. Magner had 
done in the way of causing a breach or 
disturbance of the peace in the district 
was exceedingly little compared with the 
proxocation the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Under Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant had given by his con- 
duct in the past. Having seceded from 
the Home Rule movement-—— 

Tne CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
I must remind the hon. Gentleman that 
the House has passed a Rule which 
directs that the repetition of other per- 
son’s arguments is not permissible. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, he should be 
exceedingly sorry unnecessarily to repeat 
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any argument which he had heard, and 
if the Chairman would be good enough 
to point out the argument to which fre 
alluded, he (Mr. W. Redmond) would 
avoid it. He was merely pointing out 
that there were plenty of people in Ire- 
land upon the Government’s side who 
had undoubtedly done more towards 
creating disturbance and ill-will than 
Dr. Magner had done by his action. 
He (Mr. W. Redmond) maintained that 
the action of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary in refusing to reply 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman tho 
Member for North Longford, and in re- 
fusing to hold out some hope that the 
punishment which had been so unfairly 
meted out to Dr. Magner would be 
mitigated, was only driving another nail 
into the coffin of the Tory Government 
in Ireland. The only other remark he 
had to make was with regard to the 
Land Commission. It had been pointed 
out that new Land Commissioners should 
be appointed in order to give effect to 
the Land Act of 1881, and the subse- 
quent measures amending that Act. As 
the Representative of a large agricul- 
tural county he thought something 
more should be done than the mere 
appointment of additional Land Com- 
missioners in order to expedite the busi- 
ness of the Commission. The whole 
establishment of the Land Oommission 
should be overhauled and remodelled 
for whatever chance there was of doing 
permanent good by the Land Act of 
1881 and subsequent measures amend- 
ing that Act. There was no possible 
chance of inspiring the people with the 
slightest confidence in its composition 
unless they gave the people the impres- 
sion that the Land Commissioners were 
men who would impartially do justice 
to them. Many of the men who had 
been appointed to fix rents had not 
been appointed on account of their 
qualifications, but simply through the 
old worn system of favour, begging, and 
place hunting. Men had tried to get 
positions as Sub-Commissioners for their 
relatives and friends merely in order 
that they might get some money out of 
the Government and not because they 
were qualified. He maintained that the 
system of appointing Land Commis- 
sioners should’ om thoroughly overhauled. 
No one should be appointed at the re- 
quest of any friend of the Government, 
no matter how influential he might be, 
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unless he was proved beyond all ques- | 
tion to be aman capable for the position | 
and unless he was a man who would 
receive the support and the confidence 
of the tenant farmers of the country. 
That was not the case at the present 
time. The great bulk of the Land Nom- 
missioners were men who were distinctly 
in touch and in sympathy, not with the 
masses of the people who were to be 
benefited by the Act, but with the land- 
lord classes who were to be more or less 
injured by the Act. He had found that 
the greatest complaint which the tenant 
farmers of his own constituency and of 
other parts of Ireland he had visited, 
had to make with respect to the Land 
Act of 1881 was against the character 
of the men who were appointed. He 
believed that this Government or any 
Government who went to Ireland would 
be doing the best thing they could for 
the people and ultimately for the land- 
lords if they appointed proper Sub-Com- 
missioners. By doing this they would 
benefit the landlords because people 
would go into Court and have rents 
fixed who were now deterred from going 
into Court owing to the character of the 
Commissioners. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary was not 
sufficiently condescending to reply to 
them with regard to Dr. Magner’s case, 
he ought at least to say whether the 
Government had any intention of in- 
augurating a thorough and systematic 
way of appointing Commissioners under 
the Land Act who would really have 
the confidence of the people. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
he noticed that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) had arrived, but he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman was not going to 
apply the closure for some time longer, 
because he desired to make a few re- 
marks before the discussion closed. His 
hon. Friend had referred to the case of 
Dr. Magner. He was afraid that under 
a Standing Order he would not be 
allowed by the Chairman to refer to it. 
If he were allowed to doso, he would 
call attention to a fact what had not 
been mentioned by previous speakers. 
Dr. Magner held two appointments. 
From one of them he had been dismissed 
by the Local Government Board, and 
that was the matter which was under 
consideration. The second appointment 
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was that of medical attendant to the 
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lice stations in his district, and after 

. Magner’s conviction and before the 
appeal was decided the Lord Lieutenant 
displayed his partizanship by dismissing 
this young man instanter. That would 
not have So so remarkable but that 
the Government in reference to another 
case, the case of a magistrate named 
Barrett, who had been accused of a 
criminal offence, said, when the matter 
was brought to their notice, they had 
not dismissed Barrett because they were 
waiting the result of the appeal to the 
Quarter Sessions. Immediately a Na- 
tionalist doctor came on the tapis the Go- 
vernment forgot their fine principles and 
ran him to ground without waiting the 
result of an appeal. The case of Dr. 
Magner was only like many occurring 
in Ireland at the present time, and he 
rose to call attention to other cases of 
the same kind to illustrate the spirit in 
which the Government of Ireland was 
carried on. There was the case of the 
prison warder of Tullamore, who the 
other day was fined by the right 
hon. Gentleman through his sub- 
ordinate £7 a-year for life, because 
his wife, in his absence, lighted a 
candle in her window in celebration of 
the release of Mr. William O’Brien. A 
more vindictive, a more little-minded, a 
more contemptible proceeding, he sup- 
posed, was never heard of in any 
civilized world; and this was done to 
preserve the Union—was done in the 
name of law and order. That was not 
the only case. Take the case of the 
hon. Member for West Cork (Mr. Gil- 
hooly), who had just been convicted 
under the Orimes Act, and sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment. That did 
not satisfy the Government. They used 
their power, obtained under the Crimes 
Act, by a clause which was never de- 
bated in the House; they used their 
power to destroy the hon. Gentleman in 
his business, for they had endorsed upon 
his licence the fact of his conviction. 
When his licence came up next year for 
renewal the endorsement would be an 
effectual bar to his obtaining his licence 
again, aud he would be thereby de- 
eng of his principal means of liveli- 
ood. Then, again, there was the case 
of the unfortunate man Ferriter. Fer- 
riter had been imprisoned three times 
within the last three months. He was 


imprisoned, first, for assaulting the 
police. But the assault was only a con- 
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structive assault, for it consisted in 
slamming the door in the face of a 
policeman, The policeman did not 
think of making a charge for three 
days; but when the facts were brought 
to the attention of the gentlemen in 
Dublin Castle they wired instructions to 
have the man prosecuted for the offence. 
Ferriter was prosecuted and sentenced 
to a fortnight’s imprisonment. Two 
other charges were brought against him, 
and he was sentenced to two other terms 
of imprisonment. He (Mr. Clancy) called 
thatdownright,contemptible persecution. 
These things were done ‘to preserve 
the Union,” and to “create a friendly 
feeling in the minds of the people of 
Ireland, and give the people of Great 
Britain confidence in the administrators 
of the law.” Why, these were the 
things which made the Union hateful. 
and inspired distrust in the administra- 
tion of the law. These were the things 
that made the people of Ireland see in 
every administrator of the law in Ireland, 
not a protector of their interests, but an 
enemy and a partizan. Take a case re- 
ported the other day in a daily paper in 
Dublin. A tenant of the notorious rack- 
renting landlady—Mrs. Maroney—was 
imprisoned under the Coercion Act at 
the very time he had an application 
pending in the Land Court for the fix- 
ing of a fair rent. The result was that 
he had to make an application at a cost 
of £10 10s., in order to be represented 
at the Court while his case was under 
discussion. He (Mr. Clancy) had no 
hesitation in charging, from his place 
in this House, that between the local 
administrator of the law and Mrs. 
Maroney a conspiracy was got up for 
the purpose of preventing this tenant 
from being in Court at the hearing of 
his own case, or, at the best, for the 
purpose of having him fined £10 i0s. 
for daring to make an application to the 
Land Court. This was not the only case 
of the kind. There was the case of Dr. 
Hayes, which had already been referred 
to to-night. This gentleman was voted 
an increase of salary by the Local Autho- 
rities in his district. It was very curious 
that this was the first case in which the 
Government refused to endorse the in- 
crease of salary, and that the gentleman 
in this case was the one who, on the 
trial of Mr. Blane, M.P., declined to 
give evidence for the Crown to the effect 
that he was intimidated by the Plan of 
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Campaign. He refused to say that the 
Plan of Campaign was a terror to him, 
and in that way he vindicated Mr. Blane. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary, in the remarks he condescended 
to make to the House, had said that all 
these things would do no harm to these 
people. He had said that Dr. Magner 
would not suffer in the general esteom 
of the people. That he (Mr. Clancy) 
considered a remarkably curious admis- 
sion from the right hon.Gentleman. It 
was a curious confession from the Head 
Administrator the chief gaolor in Ire- 
land—the head administrator of the 
Crimes Act—that the effect of all his 
persecution was to make these men 
popular in Ireland. He begged to call 
attention to that. He begged to draw 
the attention of Liberal Unionists to that 
admission—that the persecution of these 
people in Ireland would not injure them 
in the estimation of the people; and he 
(Mr. Clancy) sincerely Bn it would 
not. But no thanks to the Government 
for that. They had done their best to 
destroy the prospects of these men—to 
ruin them for life—and, as he had said 
before, what turned the whole thing into 
a farce was that they said they were 
doing this to maintain the Union and 
increase respect for law and order, and 
bind the two Nations together in tan- 
ible bonds of friendship. He passed 
rom that to another matter. If any- 
one could be astonished by anything 
the present Government could say or 
do, he thought they would be as- 
tonished by the remark of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for England 
(Sir Edward Clarke) to-night. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had interrupted 
the hon. and learned Member for West 
Kerry (Mr. Edward Harrington), when 
——- out that in Tralee there was a 
rm of solicitors, one of whom was en- 
gaged for the Crown, and the other of 
whom was engaged for all the moon- 
lighters who were accused in the county. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
“Why not?” He thought it no dis- 
grace, no indecency, that one member of 
a firm of solicitors should be perpetu- 
ally engaged for the Crown and the 
other perpetually engaged for the ac- 
cused; he did not think there was any 
probability of collusion. He, perhaps, 
did not know that in a recent case, one 
in which great suspicion attached to the 
accused from the first, the prisoner, 
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instead of being convicted, as he cer- 
tainly would have been if he had been 
tried in Wicklow, and had been prose- 
cuted by another solicitor, was acquitted. 
He (Mr. Clancy) thought that the 
interruption of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and the speech by which he 
afterwards attempted to justify it, was 
one of the most indecent things he ever 
heard, either in the House or out of it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must withdraw that word. 

Mr. CLANCY said, that if he had 
transgressed the Rules he apologized 
and withdrew, but he had thought he 
was justified in describing in as vigorous 
language as he could command, a pro- 
coedin that he thought anything but 
creditable to the Administration in Ire- 
land, and which would not be tolerated 
in England or Scotland. This was only 
of apiece with the whole of the conduct 
of the Government in Ireland. He 
(Mr. Claney) and his Friends charged 
partizanship on the part of the Adminis- 
tration. Who tried the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Cork (Mr. 
Gilhooly) the other day? They had 72 
Resident Magistrates in Ireland. They 
—the Government—had sent them from 
county to county to try these cases, and 
the body was composed of the most 
ignorant and most learned of men. 
The man who had been chosen to try 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Cork was the very magistrate 
whom the hon. Member had been 
attacking—whether justly or unjustly— 
for his administration of the law during 
the past five or six years. They had 
selected to try the hon. Member the man 
who must have in his mind an animus 
against him. Whether or not the 
Government knew it, as a matter of fact 
they had sent down a man to wreak his 
vengeance on the hon. Member. His 
(Mr. Clancy’s) point was that justice 
should not only fe pure, but above sus- 
picion ; and surely when they saw a man 
tried by a magistrate who must have 
been his personal enemy for years, he 
(Mr. Clancy) did not care whether the 
justice was pure or not, but he con- 
tended that suspicion necessarily at- 
tached to it, and that in the minds of 
the people such administration of the 
law was destined to disgrace and failure. 
He referred to Mr. Cecil Roche. It was 
denied the other day in the House that 
this man had been sent about from 
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county to county, but some most extra- 
ordinary denials were sometimes made 
in this House. Why, this gentleman 
had tried cases in Clare, Kerry, Cork, 
and Limerick. He had been sent all 
over the Province of Munster. Though 
the Government had declined to place 
Returns on the Table of the Houso 
showing what magistrates had adjudi- 
cated on these cases in Ireland, he (Mr. 
Clancy) begged to tell them that he had 
personally taken an account of the mat- 
ter, and was in a position to state that 
Mr. Cecil Roche—this trusted servant 
of the Castle—was entrusted with twice 
as many cases as any other Resident 
Magistrate in the country. Now he 
would refer to a matter which had very 
much affected the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary. The right hon. 
Gentleman had got very indignant for 
having been taunted with having given 
instructions to the Resident Magistrates 
as to how they were to perform their 
duties under the Coercion Act. The 
right hon. Gentleman had affected in- 
dignation, and in some correspondence 
he had had on the subject that such a 
practice on the part of a Minister would 
bring impeachment in its train. Well, 
he (Mr. Clancy) would place in the 
hands of the House a simple narrative 
of facts, and the House would be able 
to judge whether this impeachment 
ought to lie against the Chief Secretary. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he had 
had no communication with the men 
who administered the Act. The right 
hon. Gentleman knew what Zhe Jrish 
Times of Dublin was. It was in the 
confidence of the Government. The 
Trish Times had representatives in the 
Castle. It got its items of information 
from day to day from the Castle straight. 
It boasted sometimes of doing so. In 
leading articles and paragraphs it 
boasted of intimate acquaintance with 
the Castle officials. Well, on the 22nd 
of October, 1887, there appeared in the 
paper this announcement— 

“Colonel Turner, Captain Welch, and Mr, 
Cecil Roche, Resident Magistrates, who have 
been in attendance upon the Chief Secretary for 
the past two days at the Castle, have returned to 
their districts.’’ 

They were not told what passed between 
the Chief Secretary and the Resident 
Magistrates, but if nothing more had 
happened, it was an indecent thing for 
the men who administered the Coercion 
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Act to be found at any time closeted with 
the chief promoter of all the prosecu- 
tions. Think what would happen in 
England if the Judges of the land were 
from day to day closeted with the Public 
Prosecutor. Think of the magistrates 
of London spending two days together 
with the Director of Public Prosecutions. 
Why, ifthey had thisthing palpably going 
on in London, they would have the Minis- 
ters who sanctioned it hurled from power 
amidst the execrations of the people. 
Amongst other q gs were Colonel 
Turner, Oaptain Slack, Captain Stokes, 
Captain Welch, Captain Butler, Mr. 
Burton. Of these, it might be said that 
those who were only Divisional Magis- 
trates had a right to be at the Castle, 
but what could be said of other magis- 
trates like Mr. Cecil Roche, Captain 
Welch and Captain Butler, who had to 
sit and adjudicate upon cases under the 
Coercion Act? What did he find took 
place after these meetings? After these 
consultations with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary on October 
20th, 2ist and 22nd, it was recorded 
that on November 7th Captain Welch 
held a Court at Kilrush, and on Novem- 
ber 8th Colonel Turner, a man who had 
no right to be there at all, sat on 
the Bench with the magistrates. He 
charged Colonel Turner with ear-wigging 
the Judges on the Bench, with conveying 
the wishes of the Government to the 
Magistrates who tried the cases. He 
had no hesitation in saying that Colonel 
Turner sat on the Bench to dictate to 
the judges the sentences they should 
pass. On November 10th Captain 
Butler held a Coercion Court, on the 
Saturday Messrs. Hodder and Roche 
held a Court at Ennis, and on the 20th 
carried out a similar mission at Tulla. 
That was to say, that the very men who 
were closeted with the Chief Secretary, 
who knew his views and wishes, these men 
sat afterwards in open Court, and shame- 
lessly adjudicated on cases that must 
at the time have been under the cogni- 
zance of the Chief Secretary. Anything 
more indecent in the administration of 
the law he had not heard of. The 
Government now thought proper to 
make no reply, but the country would 
hear of these proceedings and make an 
adequate reply he hoped at the proper 
time. If the right hon. Gentleman 
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thought he was going to get over these 
Votes easily without explaining in an- 
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against him, these plain allegations of 
partizanship in judicial proceedings, he 
was greatly mistaken. There was not 
one of these charges that Irish Mem- 
bers did not feel called upon to repeat 
again and again, and not intending any 
disrespect to the authority of the Chair, 
they would not be debarred by any rules 
from doing so. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): It is with great regrot 
that I feel obliged to intervene—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: You cannot 
make a speech on the Closure Motion. 

Mr.W.H.SMITH: With great regret, 
and impelled by the exigencies of the 
case, I claim to move that the Ques- 
tion be now put. 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘That the 
Question be now put.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 188; 
Noes 67: Majority 121.—(Div. List, 
No. 41.) 

Question put, ‘‘That a sum, not ex- 
ceeding £3,614,903, be granted, on ac- 
count, for and toward the said Servico 
and Revenue Departments.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 207; 
Noes 41: Majority 166.—(Div. List, 
No. 42.) 


(4.) £3,309 7s. 4d., Civil Services 
(Excesses). 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
wished to have some explanation of the 
causes of these excesses. He under- 
stood that the Committee were to have 
full explanation accompanying the Sup- 
plementary Estimates, and it might be 
supposed that this would include par- 
ticulars as to the nature of these ex- 
cesses. But he had looked through the 
Estimates and vainly tried to find it. 
One or two items were mentioned, but 
then came the gross sum. Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury could give some explana- 
tion ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
the excesses did not arise out of the 
accounts of the current year, but from 
the year 1886-7. They were before the 
Public Accounts Committee yesterday, 
and thoroughly investigated by that 
Committee before being submitted to 
the House. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, there was one question 
arose on the item that caused most of 
the excess. It was connected with the 
bankruptey business of the County 
Courts. It was perfectly true that this 
matter came before the Public Accounts 
Committee yesterday; but that Com- 
mittee elicited the fact that neither the 
County Court authorities, nor apparently 
the Board of Trade, had any informa- 
tion as to the amount of Revenue derived 
from the bankruptcy business in County 
Courts. Now, as under the Act of 1883 
a considerable amount of bankruptcy 
business was thrown on the Courts, it 
was perfectly clear that without that in- 
formation it was impossible for the 
House, which was supposed to be in- 
formed as to the way in which the Act 
was working, to know what was the 
actual amount of Revenue derived from 
stamps in connection with bankruptcy 
business. Estimates were laid before 
the House every year, and an elaborate 
account of how the Act worked; but 
there was excluded from that statement 
everything connected with the business 
of bankruptey in County Courts, and 
it was, therefore, impossible for the 
House to form a judgment. The Go- 
vernment, at any rate, ought to be in 
possession of this information; but the 
Committee were assured yesterday this 
was not so. He would ask whether it 
would be possible to obtain this ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he would do 
that. It had not been done, but he 
would get the information. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR: When ? 

Mr. JACKSON: At once. As soon 
as it is possible. 

Vote agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS,—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr.. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I must 
object. I feel that we have been very 
badly treated by the Government this 
evening. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I hope the hon. Member 
will not press his objection, 
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Mr. DILLON: I think the right hon. 
Gentleman might have extended to us 
some of that courtesy he is ready to do- 
mand. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hope Iam 
not wanting in courtesy. As I have 
frequently pointed out for days past, it 
is a matter of the highest importance 
that we should get these Votes to-night. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
It was 25 minutes to 12, and you would 
not wait. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is aware that the 
clock had just struck 12 when we got 
through the Vote, and he knows also 
that the Vote is not complete without 
the Vote in Committee of Ways and 
Means. It will be a cause of great in- 
convenience if that Vote is not now 
taken. Of course, it is in the power of 
hon. Gentlemen to prevent this; but I 
repeat again it will result in much in- 
convenience to the Public Service if the 
Vote is not now taken. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
Under the circumstances, I hope hon. 
Members will allow the Vote to be 
taken, though I confess I do think that 
the right hon. Gentleman might have 
postponed his Motion for closing the 
debate for a quarter of an hour. The 
right hon. Gentleman says the Division 
was only completed in time to take the 
last Vote at 12 o’clock; but he must re- 
member that the Division on his own 
Motion occupied some 20 minutes, and 
if he had allowed the time to be given 
for discussion he might have relied upon 
getting his Vote. I believe he would 
have got his Vote if he had not made 
his Motion for Closure—[ Jronical cheers 
and laughter |}—Oh, well! if that is the 
tone and spirit in which right hon. Gen- 
tlemen are prepared to meet me, I will 
go no further in assisting the Govern- 
ment. I was going to appeal to the hon. 
Member to withdraw his objection ; but, 
considering the spirit with which I am 
met, I will not attempt to do so. 

Mr. DILLON: The clock pointed to 
half-past 11, and there was not the 
slightest intention of preventing the 
Vote being taken. Every Member of 
the House must have seen there was no 
conceivable object in moving the closure 
at half-past 11, except to show the 

reatest possible discourtesy to a Mem- 
— No time was to be gained; the 
only object was to close the mouth of a 
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Member of the House, without gaining 
any other object whatever. The right 
hon. Gentleman might have in 
to close the debate at 5 minutes to 12, 
but I repeat there was no intention of 
reventing a decision on the Vote. I 
had an important matter to refer to, and 
my doing so would have occupied some 
10 or 15 minutes; no public object was 
served by moving the Closure, and I 
consider the right hon. Gentleman did 
distinctly offer to an humble Member of 
this House the greatest possible insult 
one Member could offer to another, 
That being so, I do not think that he 
can make any claim upon our courtesy. 
Me. W. H. SMITH: I ask for no 
courtesy. I desire always to act with 
the greatest possible courtesy; but I 
have certain duties to discharge—they 
may be disagreeable duties, but they 
have to be discharged, whether they are 
pleasant or unpleasant to hon. Members 
or to myself. I made the Motion at 25 
minutes to 12, because I was conscious 
of the fact that two Divisions would take 
place unless the Closure was accepted, 
and then another Vote had to be taken, 
to which the hon. Member objected, and 
I could not be certain to what length the 
debate might be continued. WhetherI 
was right or whether I was wrong, is 
not a question of importance, except so 
far as I am concerned. I have done 
what I thought necessary in the interests 
of the House and of Public Business; and 
if, under the circumstances, hon. Gen- 
tlemen think it right to object to this 
Vote now, I must submit, for the Rules 
of the House give them the power to do 


80. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As this may 
form a precedent, perhaps some under- 
standing may be arrived at. The right 
hon. Gentleman thinks it isa very small 
matter whether he was right or wrong; 
but he is mistaken. The same course 
was taken the other night. If, when my 
hon. Friend the Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon) rose, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had got up and said—‘“‘ It is neces- 
sary we should have this Vote; are you 
going to let us have it?” we should 
at once have told the right hon. Gentle- 
man that we did not intend to obstruct 
the Vote. But you have allowed the 
Admirals to occupy two days with the 
former Vote, not so large a Vote as this, 
and we have but three hours and a-half 


Army 


or four hours’ discussion of this Vote of 
Mr, Diilon 
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£3,000,000 or £4,000,000. With a 
word or two from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, an understanding could have 
been arrived at. As a matter of fact, the 
Excess Vote was called on at three 
minutes to 12, and had we the desire to 
obstruct, nothing would have been easier 
than to talk the time out; but we showed 
our bond fides, and allowed the Vote to 
be taken. The right hon. Gentleman 
would set a useful precedent if, instead 
of moving the Closure in this peremptory 
way—and I say it in no offensive sense 
—instead of lecturing us, for he has no 
business to talk on the Motion—if he, on 
future ocsasions, instead of resorting to 
this short- shrift principle, made an 
appeal to Members on the exigencies of 
the position. Let him take the counsel 
given by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) the other night, 
when the right hon. Gentleman closed, 
in a similar manner, a question in 
reference to the use of stone in some 
buildings in Ireland; let him try some 
measure of conciliation, and afterwards 
resort to theextreme Motion if necessary. 
I hope now, under all the circumstances, 
and after the appeal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt), and being, for my 
own part, prepared to return good for 
evil, thatthe Vote may be allowed to be 
taken. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Gen- 
tleman withdraw his objection ? 

Mr. BIGGAR: I object. 

Committee deferred till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 
—_— - 
BAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to 
amend the Law of Bail in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by The Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Solicitor General, and Mr. Solicitor General 


for Scotland. 
Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 172] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (ADMISSION OF 
STRANGERS). 

Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into 
the Rules and ulations under which 
Strangers are admitted to this House and its 
precincts, and to report whether any altera- 
tions in the same are expedient.’’—( Viscount 
Ebrington.) 


ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on Army 
Estimates do consist of Seventeen Members ;— 
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The Committee was a gy ly nominated of — 
Lord Randolph Churchill, , Jennings, Mr 


A. Gathorne-Hardy, Mr. James Campbell, Sir 
Frederick FitzWygram, Captain Cotton, Mr. 
Brodrick, Mr. Stanhope, Sir Henry Havelock- 
Allan, Sir William Crossman, Mr. Childers, Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Woodall, Mr. Picton, 
Dr. eron, Colonel Nolan, and Mr. O’ Kelly, 
with power to send for persons, papers, and 
records, 
Ordered, That Five be the Quorum. 


DEBATES AND PROCEEDINGS IN 
PARLIAMENT. 

Ordered, That so much of the Lords Message 
as proposes the time and place of meeting of 
the Joint Committee on Debates and Proceed- 
ings in Parliament be now considered. 


Lords Message considered accordingly. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee appointed 
to join with the Committee of the Lords, to 
inquire and report as to the cost and method of 
the publication of the Debates and Proceedings 
in Parliament, do meet in Room No. 1, Upper 
Corridor, on Thursday next, at Twelve of the 
clock. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords, 
to acquaint their Lordships that this House 
hath directed the Select Committee appointed 
by them to inquire and report as to the cost and 
method of the publication of the Debates and 
Proceedings in Parliament, do meet in Room 
No. 1, Upper Corridor, on Thursday next, at 
Twelve of the clock. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee have 
power to agree in the appointment of a Chair- 


man. 
House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 16th March, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Pvustic Buis — Committee — 
Cathedral Churches (2-46). 

Third Reading—Pharmacy Acts Amendment * 
(39) ; Railway and Canal Traffic * (41), and 
passed, 

Withdrawn—Ecclesiastical Procedure * (28). 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES BILL.—(No. 2.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Carlisle.) 
COMMITTEB. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 

Tuz Bisnor or CARLISLE (Dr. 
Goopwin), in moving that the House go 
into Committee on this Bill, said, that 
he had received a representation on the 
subject of the cathedral church of Man- 
chester, the case of which was a peculiar 
one. It now appeared that Sub-sections 
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2 and 3 of this Bill, if made law, would 
enable the Dean and Chapter to drive a 
coach and four through a late decision 
of a Court of Law with respect to the 
funds of the cathedral church of Man- 
chester. No such intention could have 
been conceived by himself or any of the 
romoters of the Bill. He ventured to 
oubt whether the opinion was a correct 
one. He did not think that under the 
clause as it stood there could possibly be 
any interference with the Chapter of 
the cathedral, and certainly none was 
intended. But with regard to the whole 
question of the Manchester Cathedral, 
he understood from Lord Egerton, who 
was not now in his place, that it would 
probably be necessary to introduce a 
separate Bill. If any noble Lord would 
move that Manchester be excepted from 
all action of the Bill, he did not know 
that he should offer any opposition ; but 
he thought he should be going beyond 
his proper office if he had excepted from 
the operation of the Bill a cathedral 
which was submitted to their considera- 
tion by Her Majesty’s Commisssion. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the said 
Bill.” —( The Lord Bishop of Carlisle.) 


Motion agreed to; House in Com- 
mittee (accordingly). 


Clauses 1 to 10, inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 

Clause 11 (Transfer of canonries be- 
tween Crown and bishops). 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he objected 
to the proposal in the clause to give to 
the minor canons and other officials of 
a cathedral the right to priority of pre- 
sentation to benefices in the gift of the 
Dean and Chapter. When an impor- 
tant town living in the gift of the Dean 
and Chapter of a cathedral became 
vacant, why should a minor canon have 
an absolute a to be appointed, 
although possibly not well qualified ? 
The clause would create new rights, and 
he feared that the interests of important 
parishes might suffer if this proposed 

were to. Of course the 
Dean and Chapter of a cathedral ought 
to have the right to present any quali- 
fied official to a living in their gift; but 
it would not be wise to enact that a 
minor canon should have a preferential 
right to appointment at the conclusion 
of his term of office, 
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Tue Bisnorp or CARLISLE said, 
that the question whether a man was 
fit or not was to be left to the judg- 
ment of the Dean and Chapter. 

Tue Bisuor or LICHFIELD said, 
he could not see why the Dean and 
Chapter should be limited any more 
than the Bishop. 


Oa the Motion of the Bishop of 
Caruiste, Amendment made, making 
the clause applicable to collegiate as 
well as cathedral churches. 

Moved, to leave out Clause 11 as 
amended.—( The Lord Bishop of Lichfield.) 


On Question, “That the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 6: 
Not-Contents 44: Majority 38. 


Clause struck out. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Bill to be printed, asamended. (No. 46.) 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or ELGIN, in rising to 
call attention to the action of the Prison 
Commissioners in Scotland; and to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland, Whether he 
has any information to show that the 
concentration of prisoners in a few large 
prisons, by the closing of local prisons, 
well equipped and well managed, like 
that at Cupar, would tend to increased 
efficiency or diminished expenditure ? 
said, their Lordships would remember 
that in 1877 Acts were passed for Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland which trans- 
ferred the control of the prisons from 
the local to the Imperial authorities, 
and which also transferred a portion of 
the cost formerly falling on the local 
authorities to the Imperial funds. This 
last provision might have had a good 
deal to do with the passing of the mea- 
sures ; but it was right to say that the 
Government did not put that forward as 
their main object. The noble Viscount 
the Secretary of State for India (Viscount 
Cross), then Home Secretary, stated 
very clearly on the second reading that 
the only object he had from beginning 
to end was to promote in the prisons of 
the country uniformity of discipline, 

unishment, and management, which he 
elieved to be essential for the proper 
carrying out of the law; and also, if 
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possible, a saving of cost. He did not 
wish to complicate the matter by re- 
ferring to English ience further 
than by one remark. The noble 
Lord said that the ave cost of the 
isons in England was £592,000, and 
he anticipated that a saving might be 
effected of £100,000. The last Report 
of the Prison Commissioners put the 
cost at £430,000, and, therefore, tho 
noble Viscount’s anticipation had bean 
more than satisfied. He mentioned this 
because it had a bearing on their ex- 
perience in Scotland. The Scottish Act 
was avowedly proposed on the same 
principle and for the same objects, but 
in Scotland undue stress was being laid 
on centralization, and not upon those 
other objects. He found that even 
before the prisons were transferred, the 
Prison Commissioners for Scotland an- 
nounced that they were of opinion that 
possibly six or seven district prisons 
‘might be found sufficient. The Com- 
missioners had since acted on that foot- 
ing, and had already reduced the number 
of prisons from 59 in 1876 to 20, and 
there were now Orders on the Table by 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Lothian) to still further reduce them. 
It was, therefore, clear that if any 
objection was to be taken to the realiza- 
tion of the Commissioners’ project, now 
was the time todoso. He would state 
briefly the particular case to which he 
had to refer. The County of Fife was a 
populous County, with many mining, 
manufacturing, and other industries. 
There were two resident Sheriff Sub- 
stitutes; and before the Prisons Act 
came into force there were two prisons, 
at Cupar and Dunfermline. As to 
these prisons, the Secretary of State 
had himself written officially to tho 
Commissioners of Supply in August, 
1880, that they were, without exception, 
the best arranged in Seotland, and 
effective in every respect. In spite of 
that opinion and of the protests of all 
the Local Authorities, the Dunfermline 
rison was closed in 1883, and notice 
ad now been received that the one at 
Cupar was to be closed at the end of 
this month. Now, with regard to the 
prison at Cupar it was thoroughly 
efficient, especially in respect of economy, 
for he found that in 1887 the cost per 
risoner all over Scotland was £24; in 
par it was £22. The returns from 





prison labour redyced the net cost to 
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£16 10s. He could further quote the 


last Report of the eae and the 
unanimous feeling of the County and 


Burgh Authorities. It was clear, there- 
fore, that in closing this prison the Go- 
vernment would be discontinuing a most 
efficient local institution, and a natural 
question was, what was the reason for 
closing it? The reason given by the 
Scotch Secretary, in reply to a com- 
munication from the Member for the 
district, was— 

‘¢ That the Government must act upon general 
principles in accordance with the spirit of the 
Act of 1877, the most material principle being 
the substitution of large general prisons for the 
small local prisons then existing."’ 

But he did not find in the clauses of the 
Act or in the speech of the noble Vis- 
count, from which he had already 
quoted, any statement of that principle; 
and the Lord Advocate, ia introducing 
the Scottish Bill, limited the application 
of that principle to this statement—that 
in Scotland the number of prisons had 
already been reduced from 200 to 59 or 
60 in 1877, and that there were still too 
many small local prisons. But, even 
assuming that the Commissioners had 
acted according to the intentions of the 
Act, he would ask whether their action 
had resulted in establishing a system 
that was more efficient and economical ? 
The Commissioners themselves foresaw 
that certain inconveniences would arise, 
and they proposed that police cells 
should be provided in every town where 
the Sheriff held a Court for ordinary 
criminal judisdiction for the detention 
of untried prisoners and of persons 
serving short sentences. According 
to the system of criminal jurisdiction 
in Scotland, it was necessary for a 
prisoner to be brought very frequently 
before the Procurator Fiscal while the 
case was being got up, and it appeared 
to him that the result of this closing of 
prisons would be to give the criminals 
of Fife a number of excursions at the 
public expense. There was another 
side to this question, and that was the 
difficulty a prisoner would be put to 
in getting up his owncase. Cells were 
generally licensed for a period not ex- 
ceeding 14 days, but in a case of any 
importance it was unusual for a trial to 
come on within that period. Untried 
prisoners, therefore, would be removed 
from the neighbourhood of friends and 
advisers, and thus would be put f an 
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unjust disadvantage, The institution of 
these police cells seemed to him to be 
reconstituting the very class of small 
prisons which the Lord Advocate took 
exception to in introducing the Bill in 
1877. Besides the objections on the part 
of the localities in whieh prisons were 
being discontinued, there were also the 
objections taken by the localities where 
the large central stations were estab- 
lished, on the ground of the liberation 
of large numbers of prisoners in their 
midst, and the expense of the extra 
watching involved. Oaptain M‘Hardy, 
Chief Constable of Lanarkshire, had 
stated in evidence that very serious 
danger was incurred by increasing the 
criminal classes in Glasgow, owing to 
those prisoners from all parts of Scot- 
land bolas liberated at the gates of 
Barlinnie Prison. He added— 


“Tt is the most scandalous sight that any 
citizen of Glasgow can witness. The state of 
the road at 9 o’clock on a Saturday morning, 
when 40 or 50 of the lowest description of 
Glasgow roughs, and women who are out to 
meet them, are all hastening in a body along 
that road.” 

Similarly, in Edinburgh, the Annual 
Police Report stated that-while crime 
had diminished the number of beggars 
had increased, and that this was due to 
the assembling in Edinburgh of a num- 
ber of discharged prisoners unwilling to 
work, and who remained in Edinburgh 
instead of returning to their own districts. 
When they remembered that among the 
criminals liberated at the prison gates 
they had not only the hardened criminal, 
but every unfortunate who might happen 
to have been committed for a term ex- 
ceeding 14 days, he ventured to think 
that the state of things could be de- 
scribed as scarcely less than a scandal, 
and did throw some doubt upon whether 
a system of centralized prison manage- 
ment was really superior to the system 
it had succeeded. His next point was 
one to which he would not have alluded 
had the noble Marquess Fem omter his 
order for closing Cupar Prison until it 
could have been discussed on the Esti- 
mates in the other House. Ashe had 
mentioned that the Prison Oommis- 
sioners in England had effected a 
saving, if the Prison Commissioners of 
Scotland had been able to do something 
of the same kind there might have been 
a defence from that point of view; but 
he was afraid the facts were different. 
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In 1876 there were voted by Parliament 
for the Scottish prisons £35,700, and the 
amount raised locally was £44,900. In 
1886 there was voted by Parliament 
£108,903; and though it was said that 
there had been a great many new build- 
ings to account for this increased cost, 
it might be fairly retorted that possibly 
there might have been extravagance if 
they had been erected in substitution for 
local prisons. While, then, the English 
Commission showedasaving of £150,000, 
the Scottish Commission, on the con- 
trary, showed a great increase— namely, 
from £80,000 to more than £100,000. 
Besides, this sum, while it included the 
cost of the conveyance of prisoners, did 
not include the cost of the increase of 
the Police Force, which fell partly upon 
the Constabulary Vote, 4 partly on 
local funds. In 1877, with 2,970 pri- 
soners, the cost of the prisons came to 
£24 per prisoner; while in 1887, with 
2,446 prisoners, the cost was £30 10s. 
per prisoner. It appeared to him that 
unless the noble Marquess could show 
that the facts and figures he had now 
given were without foundation, there 
was, indeed, ground for inquiry into 
the operation of an Act passed 10 years 
ago. The noble Marquess was bound to 
show that the administration of the Act 
had been proper, and was likely to result 
in an improvement of the system. It 
was somewhat singular that at the very 
moment when they were expecting a 
Local Government Bill, likely to increase 
the power and importance of the locali- 
ties, they should have to be discussing a 
question of the discontinuance of certain 
local institutions, and to remember that 
the Bili of 1877 was opposed on the 
ground that it took away from and dimi- 
nished the dignity of local life by two 
Gentlemen who, he might say, were now 
the mainstays of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Member for West Birmingham. 
He admitted that great advantages 
might be obtained from uniformity of 
management and control, but he desired 
to direct the attention of the Secretary 
for Scotland to the consideration of 
whether it might not be possible to 
secure uniformity of management and, 
at the same time, to retain throughout 
the country those local prisons which 
were sufficiently well managed, and he 
was confident the Local Governments of 
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a would be content with nothing 
88. 
Taz SEORETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lorutan) said, the 
speech of the noble Earl afforded a good 
illustration of the inconvenience, to a 
certain extent, of the custom of making 
a upon asking Questions in that 

ouse. The noble Earl’s Question 
referred, generally speaking, to the 
management of the Prisons Commis- 
sion in Scotland, and especially to the 
question of the closing of the prison 
of Cupar. But the noble Earl had gone 
over the whole question of the desirable- 
ness of amending the present system, 
which was to maintain large centralized 
prisons as against small ones. He had 
gone into questions of prison manage- 
ment. He had spoken of the adminis- 
tration of the prison at Barlinnie, and 
the disadvantages of the system of 
liberating prisoners at the prison gates, 
as against conveying them to the rail- 
way stations. He had gone into the 
question of how far the existence of 
the prison of Edinburgh had increased 
the criminal population there; and he 
had gone into the question of the 
cost of the new prisons. He, there- 
fore, felt somewhat at a loss to know 
where to begin in answer to the 
noble Earl. He had better take the 
general question, as to whether it was 
desirable to have large centralized 
prisons, or the smail local prisons that 
existed before 1877? Upon that ques- 
tion he thought the noble Earl had 
granted that it was not only a question 
of economy which actuated Parliament 
in 1877, and had distinctly stated the 
other reasons which prompted the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Cross) in introducing 
the Bill. Parliament was so unanimous 
on the subject that they passed the Eng- 
lish Bill with a majority of no less than 
| 210, and the Bill for Scotland was passed 
without a Division at all. The noble 
Ear! said it was his duty to inquire into 
the working of that Act, and see whe- 
ther it was a desirable measure or not. 
He must repudiate that suggestion alto- 
gether. Government would be simply 
impossible if every Minister were to 
inquire into the working of every Act 
after the lapse of a few years. But 
they had some light on the subject in- 
directly, for the Royal Commission on 
Irish Prisons, in their Report of 1884,had 
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condemned the system of numerous 
small local prisons in Ireland. Their 
Report was published seven years after 
the = of the Act which the noble 
Earl complained of, and the Irish Oom- 
missioners had before them the results 
of those seven years’ experience before 
they came to that conclusion. They 
said— 

‘We are convinced that the fact of thore 
being such a large number of local prisons in 
Treland, and the consequently small number of 
prisoners in most of them, lies at the root of the 
principal defects of the existing administration. 
© pith Whether, therefore, we study economy 
of public money, or economy of the time and 
labour of superintending authorities; whether 
we regard the efficiency and contentment of 
prison officers of all grades; or whether we 
turn to the discipline, reformation, and legiti- 
mate wants of he peenes, we are alike 
convinced that a uction of the number of 
Irish local prisons and the concentration of 
the prisoners in fewer and larger prisons are 
indispensable conditions for the introduction of 
those improvements which are most urgently 
required in the present system.” 


For himself, therefore, he was not pre- 
pared to go back upon the principle 
affirmed by the Act of 1877. With re- 
ference to the prison of Cupar, he did 
not wish to say a single word against it. 
It was an efficient prison. Its manage- 
ment was good; but it had been found 
unsuitable in respect of accommodation 
for the laundry trade, and wanting in 
means for the proper separation of male 
and female prisoners. The noble Earl’s 
speech would have conveyed the im- 
pression that Cupar Prison was a large 
prison. It was not a large prison. The 
average number confined in it was about 
33, and even some of those had been 
sent from districts outside the county of 
Fife for the purpose of maintaining the 
laundry trade. Cupar was smaller than 
the smallest prison either in England or 
Wales with one exception, that of 
Brecon, and: the Prison Commissioners 
had had to deal with it in the general 
spirit of the Act of 1877. The noble 
Earl had quoted from a letter of the 
Seeretary of State of 1880, in which it 
was stated that Cupar Prison was one 
of the best in the country; but the 
noble Earl had omitted to read the con- 
cluding part of that letter, which went 
on to say that Oupar Prison might 
eventually be closed in accordance with 
the general principle of the Act of 1877 ; 
and in a subsequent letter it was said 
that if this took place, and the Com- 
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missioners of Supply memorialized the 
Home Office to license police cells at 
Cupar, favourable consideration would 
be given to the case. This was said 
eight years ago, and it was precisely the 
position taken up by himself (the Se- 
eretary for Scotland) now. He adhered 
altogether to the undertaking then 
given by the Secretary of State, and 
should now be prepared to carry out 
those arrangements. As to the alleged 
inconvenience to prisoners getting up 
their defence, he had consulted one of 
the Prison Governors in Scotland—a 
gentleman well acquainted both with 
the old system and the new—and he 
was unable to point to a single instance 
of a prisoner being put to the slightest 
disadvantage by transference to a prison 
outside his district, nor had any such 
case been brought under the notice of 
the Secretary for Scotland. With 
respect to the noble Earl’s remarks as 
to the inconvenience of discharging pri- 
soners at Barlinnie, he had only to say 
that, if this course were not adopted, it 
would be necessary to take the prisoners 
to Glasgow and discharge them there— 
a course which would involve a fresh 
difficulty as to the place of discharge, 
and would also occasion a serious in- 
crease of expense, as the present system 
cost only £400 per annum, whereas 
that proposal would probably cost 
£1,000. With respect to the case of 
Edinburgh, where, according to the 
noble Earl, crime had increased in con- 
sequence of the discharge there of pri- 
soners sent from country districts, he had 
to say that, in the year 1886, only 240 
of those prisoners who came from out- 
side Edinburgh declined the offer of 
tickets with which to return to the places 
where they were tried ; moreover, some 
of these discharged prisoners, although 
sentenced elsewhere, belonged to Edin- 
burgh,and naturally preferred to remain 
there when set at liberty. He hardly 
thought that the facts supported the 
contention of the noble Earl that the 
new system increased the criminal 
population of Edinburgh. Then as to 
the cost, if the noble Karl’s statement 
were correct, it was, no doubt, a serious 
consideration ; but, on the whole, after 
careful inquiry, he found that by the 
new system, when properly compared 
with the old one, there was a saving of 
£13,000 or £14,000 a-year. Since the 
Act was passed the salaries of prison 
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officers had, of course, gone on increas- 
ing by the annual increments allowed 
by the Treasury scale of pay ; moreover, 
a decision of their Lordships’ House, 
‘Mullins v. Treasurer of County of 
Surrey,” had thrown upon the Prison 
Commissioners the expense, which 
amounted to £2,000 a-year, of convey- 
ing prisoners to prison from the place 
of their trial, which up to the year 1881 
had been defrayed by the several county 
authorities. In addition to this an 
annual sum of £1,000, previously paid 
by the Exchequer, was now paid by the 
Prison Commissioners. It was quite 
fallacious to estimate the cost of prison 
administration by the charge per pri- 
soner, because the larger the number of 
prisoners the smaller would be the cost 
per head for their maintenance ; and he 
was happy to say that the number of 
prisoners had of late years, owing to the 
spread of education and the decrease of 
intoxication, greatly diminished. But 
he thought that some of the credit for 
this diminution of crime was due to the 
more efficient management of the pri- 
sons. He thought he had replied to 
all the points raised by the noble Earl, 
and, in conclusion, could only say that 
he felt himself obliged to adhere to the 
system which had been so many years 
in force, and that he could hold out no 
hope that the order under which Cupar 
Prison would be closed on the 31st would 
be revoked. 





THE SOUDAN—KHARTOUM. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or DUNDONALD, in 
rising to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
the latest news received of Lupton Bey 
from Khartoum, and if any steps had 
recently been taken to communicate 
with him; also to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government what measures they are 
taking to pacify the Soudan and produce 
a friendly feeling with the Natives ? said, 
that that gallant Englishman, Lupton 
Bey, had had a remarkable career. A 
mate of a small coasting vessel in the 
Red Sea in 1878, he was taken by Gor- 
don to Khartoum and placed in charge 
of the Nile flotilla. He showed such 
intelligence and integrity that Gordon 
promoted him to be Governor of the 
Bahr Gazelle. When he took over the 
Governorship there was an annual 
deficit. He soon turned this deficit into 
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a surplus of £30,000 a-year, which he 
sent to Egypt; and when the rebellion 
broke out he had £150,000 worth of 
ivory in store. He defended his post to 
the fast, and only submitted when his 
garrison were in extremis. This was 
the record of service of our gallant 
countryman now imprisoned at Khar- 
toum, and he hoped Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were using every means avail- 
able to obtain his release. Lupton 
Bey’s mother, he had heard, was in 
great anxiety and grief lest her son 
should be put to death. As regarded 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the pacification of the Soudan, 
that was a question of the first and 
gravest importance, involving, as it did, 
the welfare of a vast area of country 
which stretched over 20 degrees of latitude 
and 14 degrees of longitude, with its im- 
mense population—a question which 
concerned the whole north-east central 
portion of the South African Continent 
and its rescue from barbarism. He 
would only briefly allude to the inci- 
dents which had caused the present de- 
plorable state of things in the Soudan, 
and for this purpose be would quote 
half-a-dozen lines from a letter written 
by the late correspondent of The Times 
at Khartoum. r. Frank Power wrote 
on February 14, 1884, in this significant 
and scathing manner— 

“The Soudani and Arabs are splendid 
fellows, ground down and robbed by every 
ruffian who has money enough (ill-gotten) to 
buy himself the position of Pasha. For years 
it has been ‘ Kourbash, kourbash, et toujours 
kourbash.’ This gets monotonous and the 
poor devils rebel. The rebels are in the right, 
and God and chance seem to be fighting for 
them.”’ 

He would now only rapidly go through 
those events which had occurred during 
the rebellion caused by the abominable 
conduct he had alluded to. There was 
the battle of Kashgir, where Hicks’s 
Army of 10,000 men, led astray by false 
guides and wandering about for three 
days without water, was set upon by 
myriads and totally annihilated—the 
gallant Hicks, with his English staff, 
spurring into the ranks of the Arab 
spearmen and meeting a soldier’s death 
—to the defeat of Baker’s Army, the 
battles of Teb and Tamanieb, to the 
Nile Expedition, the battles of Abu 
Klea and Gubat, to the fall of Khartoum 
and the death of Gordon, to the battles 
of Suakin, and, later on, that of the Nile. 
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It had been computed that about 
200,000 persons had been killed in this 
rebellion, and we had to deplore the 
loss of many of our countrymen. Such 
a record as this the history of few 
countries, however troubled, could show, 
and he believed he was right when he 
said that thinking men of all nations 
had been pained at the knowledge of all 
this slaughter and at the state of chaos 
now existing. But much as the civi- 
lized world felt for this state of things, it 
was England and English feeling that 
wasaloneable to bring peace and civiliza- 
tion. There were, in his opinion—and he 
said it with all due deference—only two 
policies which this country could adopt. 
The one policy, and the right one, would 
be to recognize that when we interfered 
in the affairs of Egypt we incurred a 
responsibility towards the Soudan—a 
responsibility which implied the placing 
of Governors in the country who should 
administer justice and maintain peace 
among the warring elements by which 
the Soudan was now divided. This 
policy would entail an armed force, and 
he was told that this country would 
never incur the expense. If this were 
so, as the country was master, its will 
was law. But there remained another 
policy—that of letting the Soudanese 
entirely alone to manage their affairs 
and to govern themselves, to foster trade, 
and to trust to it and other influences 
and to time for the introduction of civili- 
zation. But our policy had been one 
neither like the first he had mentioned 
nor like the second. It had been a 
policy of fighting a bloody battle 
and then retiring. He could not 
find better words with which to de- 
scribe our policy than ‘kill and retire.” 
Such a policy was not dignified. It 
neither conduced to the honour of this 
country nor to the welfare of the people, 
There were hopes a short time back that 
this kill and retire policy was at an end. 
But after 18 months of peace, after 18 
months during which the outposts at 
Suakin had not been fired upon, during 
which officers at Suakin could go out 
shooting for 20 or 25 miles into the 
interior without molestation, so long— 
and this was a point worthy of notice— 
as they wore the English helmet and 
not the Egyptian tarbush, when trade 
was increasing, when cattle were being 
brought in and sold by the Native tribes, 
there took place a sudden change. In 
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December last an expedition was got 
together at Suakin for the purpose of 
attacking Tahar, which was 40 miles off. 
Tahar was the great grain and cattle 
district of that part of the Soudan. 
This expedition was formed of friendly 
Armars, Hadendowahs, slaves from the 
town, and other such persons from 
Suakin. The expedition arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Tahar, but the looting 
ropensities of a portion of this motley 
orce were too strong for its cohesion. 
Some of the friendlies began to loot the 
cattle of the Hadendowahs, and these 
cattle happened to belong to the very 
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tribe who were forming part of the 


expedition. These, naturally enraged 
at their conduct, knowing that if they 
submitted they would not see much more 
of their cattle, joined with the Baggaras 
in driving the Suakin force away, which 
they did with considerable slaughter. 
Since that day no peace had reigned in 
the Suakin district, no officer could go 
out shooting or beyond the fortifications, 
and everything had been disturbed; 
while at other coast ports, where no 
hostilities had taken place, everything 
was quiet. In January an expedition 
was sent out to take Osman Digna at 
Handoub, a hamlet some 12 miles from 
Suakin. Osman Digna and his force 
were driven out, but he rallied his men, 
returned to the attack, and defeated the 
Suakin force. It was during this en- 
gagement that the gallant Governor was 
wounded, and also another English 
officer in Egyptian employ. Another 
skirmish took place this month in which 
an English officer, Colonel Tapp, a gal- 
lant officer whose death was a great loss, 
was killed. These raids were not 
desirable. They were conducted under 
Egyptian auspices, and the Soudaneso, 
not unnaturally, imagined that their 
object was to annex their tribal lands, 
with the intention of re-imposing upon 
them the hated yoke of Egypt, with its 
bondage and terrible taxation. They, 
therefore, resisted to the very utmost of 
their power. A great evil in these 
sorties was that they encouraged in the 
minds of numbers of friendlies and per- 
sons at Suakin a desire for a raid for the 
purpose of enjoying a participation in 
the loot that might be obtained. In 
some cases the loot obtained was very 
considerable, amounting to thousands of 
pounds sterling. His idea of the Pape 
which should be pursued towards the 
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Soudan, if the policy of responsibility 
for its proper government was not enter- 
tained, was a policy which would forbid 
all raids or hostilities unless there was 
necessity for them for the purpose of 
defence, a policy which should issue 
Proclamations in the Native Arabic to 
the people informing them that England 
had no intention of attacking them, had 
no intention of helping Egypt to conquer 
their territory, and only wished to estab- 
lish good relations with them. Such a 
Proclamation should be distributed far 
and wide, should be sent by camels to 
Berber and Khartoum and far-off pro- 
vinces. Such a Proclamation, he was 
told, would be attended with the most 
beneficial results; but it should be sent 
through our English Consul at Suakin, 
and not through Egyptian channels. He 
did not believe the Soudanese would 
place any confidence in a Proclamation 
emanating from Egypt. Take a case 
which was sufficient to destroy all confi- 
dence. Hicks’s Army wished to cross 
from Suakin to Berber. The Haden- 
dowahs were engaged to provide camels 
for the transport of the force. They 
fulfilled their contract, doubtless, losing 
many camels and undergoing many 
privations. They were promised seven 
dollars for each camel—not outrageous 
pay, surely, for this arduous journey, 
but when they had done their work, 
instead of the seven dollars promised, 
they received for payment one dollar. 
Did not this show very good reason why 
the tribes should place little confidence 
in Egyptian promises? He could not 
help feeling that it was his duty to say 
what he thought on this matter. More 
especially did it come home to him when 
he considered the large areas of desert 
strewn with the whitened bones of the 
slain, and when he thought of the great 
numbers of officers and men of the Eng- 
lish Army who now lay beneath the 
desert sands, and whose death required, 
in his opinion, some justification by the 
improvement and pacification of the 
land in which they fought. And yet 
another consideration weighed with him 
of far more importance than even the 
loss of all these lives, and that was that 
the honour of this country was bound 
up in the adoption of measures to civilize 
the Soudan. Otherwise history would 
say she had sadly neglected her duty. 
Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 


The Earl of Dundonald 


{LORDS} 
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Khartoum. 
AFFAIRS (The MarquessofSattssury);: 
With respect to the first part of the noble 
and gallant Lord’s Question I have not 
very much to say, and if I could say 
much I ought not to sayit. Asamatter 
of fact, the last communication we had 
from him was an undated note which 
reached our outposts last November, and 
since that time we have had no com- 
munication with him. We believe that 
he is well, but as to the chances of escape 
I will not venture to speculate. I need 
not say that we shall do all that we can, 
to procure his release, as opportunity 
may offer; but I should be doing the 
reverse of my duty if I entered into de- 
tails upon the subject. The noble and 
gallant Earl has travelled over a very 
extensive field, and dealt with events 
which arose in times for which Her 
Majesty’s present Government are in 
no way responsible. I am not going 
to express an opinion as to the acts of 
our Predecessors. All I will say is 
that when the responsibility of affairs 
came to us we found matters in this 
condition. The British troops had 
retired from the Soudan; Lord Gran- 
ville had imposed on the Egyptian 
Government the policy of abandoning 
the Soudan, on the ground that they 
were not in a position to keep it, but he 
had promised the assistance of the Go- 
vernment to maintain the boundary at 
Assouan on the Nile, and also to retain 
Suakin on the Red Sea. That policy, 
on the ground of continuity of policy, 
which I have more than once urged 
upon this House, we have pursued. The 
British Army is now, I think, almost 
exclusively confined to the North of 
Egypt. Suakin, however, has some 
British troops stationed there. We do 
not depart in any degree from the policy 
of leaving the Soudan. As to the civili- 
zation which the noble and gallant Earl 
would impose upon us the duty of re- 
storing, it could only be cooled out by 
a large and costly expedition, entailing 
enormous sacrifice of blood and treasure, 
and for the present a continuous expendi- 
ture, which I do not think the people of 
thiscountry wouldsanction. With respect 
to the individual cases of collision which 
have taken place in the neighbourhood 
of Suakin, there are two points which I 
think the noble and gallant Earl has 
forgotten. One is that that very policy 
of abstention applies equally to the 
tribes called friendly and to those op- 
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to us. We could not, without a far 
larger force, restrain the friendlies from 
pursuing such a course as they think fit 
in the conduct of their desert warfare. 
The second point is that a defensive 
position does not necessarily mean con- 
stautly standing behind a wall. It is 
offen necessary to attack an offensive 
position set up outside. I donot believe 
that anything has been done under the 
sanction of any British officer which can 
be described in other language than that 
it is part of the measures necessary for 
the defence of Suakin. 

Tne Eart or DUNDONALD: If 
my memory is correct, I especially ex- 
cepted measures taken for the defence 
of our position ; I alluded only to attacks 
on distant places. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
doubt whether the noble and gallant Earl 
will find that British officers have been 
employed in these distant attacks. I do 
not take the optimist view which the 
noble and gallant Earl has taken of the 
temper and disposition of the tribes at 
Suakin. Ido not think that any Pro- 
clamation from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will induceOsman Digna to abstain 
from his attacks upon Suakin. The dis- 
turbing cause is the Slave Trade. No ap- 
peals ir to Osman Digna’s good feel- 
ing, or to his desire for better trade, would 
prevent him from attacking when he 
sees an opportunity open. The defence 
of our retention of Suakin is that it is 
a very serious obstacle to the renewal 
and the conduct of that Slave Trade 
which is always trying to press over 
from Africa into Asia. I do not think 
that the retention of Suakin is of any 
advantage to the Egyptian Government. 
If I were to speak purely from the 
point of view of that Government’s own 
interest, I should say ‘‘ Abandon Suakin 
at once.” But the retention of Suakin 
is of very considerable value for the 
purpose of repressing the Slave Trade. 
The Soudan is the one spot in the 
whole world where the Slave Trade has 
still the greatest vitality, and if your 
supervision is relaxed it will be revived 
in all its ancient force. The evil is not 
confined to that narrow strip of coast 
or to the desert of the Soudan. The 
whole mechanism by which the flower 
of every tribe in the heart of Africa 
is drawn down for the purpose of 
satisfying the slave markets of Arabia, 


Asia Minor, and other countries still | 
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exists, and that machinery would be 
stimulated into activity at once by the 
knowledye that there is this outlet to 
the traffic. That is the difficulty with 
which we have to contend, and I am 
afraid until the practice of the Slave 
Trade is abandoned the peace for which 
the noble and gallant Karl sighs will 
not be restored. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
thought the noble and gallant Earl was 
justified in asking for some information ; 
but he entirely accepted the statement 
of policy made by the noble Marquess, 
that we occupied Suakin for the purpose 
of dealing with the Slave Trade, and 
that our occupation was necessary for 
that object. He was glad to hear the 
policy of the Government was not to go 
beyond the defence of Suakin. Judging 
from the information in the newspapers, 
he thought the operations at Suakin 
had gone beyond what was originally 
intended. He believed there was some 
danger in the desire of the Egyptian 
Government to make use of the friendly 
tribes in operations against the un- 
friendly, and that that policy was going 
too far. It was very much to be desired 
that trade might revive, especially on 
the banks of the Nile. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
speak from recollection, but my im- 
pression is that the hindrance on our 
side to a renewal of trade along the 
Nile has been for some time withdrawn. 
With respect to Suakin, the control of 
the town is in the hands of the Egyptian 
Government, under Colonel Kitchener, 
who is not an English but an Egyptian 
officer, and that, to a certain extent, 
diminishes our influence, I will not say 
over the general policy, but over the de- 
tails of individual action. 


THE EASTER RECESS.—QUESTION. 
In reply to the Earl of Kimsertey, 
Tut PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 

CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) 
said, that he proposed practically that 
the House should adjourn that day week 
for Easter; but he was not sure that 
it would be possible actually to adjourn 
on that day, because there might be 
some financial measures which must be 
passed before the 3lst of March. Of 
course, the Government would take no 
contentious Business after that day week. 
He proposed that their Lordships should 
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re-assemble again on Friday in Easter 
week, April 13. 


DEBATES AND PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT, 


Message from the Commons to acquaint this 
House that they have directed the Select Com- 
mittee appointed by them to inquire and report 
as to the cost and method of the publication of 
the Debates and Proceedings in Parliament to 
meet the Committee appointed by their Lord- 
ships in Room No. 1, Upper Corridor, on 
Thursday next at T'welve of the clock: 

Ordered, That the Committee appointed by 
this House do meet the Committee appointed by 
the Commons in Room No. 1, Upper Corridor, 
on Thursday next at Twelve of the clock. 

The Lord Basing named of the Committee in 
the place of the Lord Colville of Culross. 


POOR LAW RELIEF, 


Moved, ‘That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire as to the various powers now 
in possession of the Poor Law guardians, and 
their adequacy to cope with distress that may 
from time to time exist in the metropolis and 
other populous places; and also as to the ex- 

iency of concerted action between the Poor 

w authorities and voluntary agencies for the 
relief of distress.""—(Zhe Viscount Gordon, E. 
Aberdeen.) 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 16th March, 1886. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—Svurrry—considered in Committee 
Resolutions [March 15] reported. 

Ways aAnp Merans—considered in Committee— 
£114,900 7s. 4d. ; £11,704,603, Consolidated 
Fund. 

Private Bri (by Crder) — Second Reading — 
South - Eastern Metropolitan (Lewisham, 
Greenwich, and District Tramways).* 

Pvue.c Buus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Handloom Weavers (Ireland) * [175]; Land 
Perpetuity (Ireland) * [176]; Coroners’ Elec- 
tions * NE Corn Returns* [177]; Army 
(Annual) * {179}. 

Second Reading—National Debt (Conversion) 
[164]. 


QUESTIONS. 


PRESUMPTION OF LIFE LIMITATION 
(SCOTLAND) ACT, 1881. 

Mx. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 

asked the Lord Advocate, Whether, in 

view of his statement on the 10th of 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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August, 1887, it is his inteation at an 
early date to introduce a Bill for the 
amendment of ‘“‘The Presumption of 
Life Limitation (Scotland) Act, 1881? ” 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macpoyatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): [hope to be able 
to introduce a Bill to amend the Act of 
1881, referred to by the hon. Member ; 
but I am unable to give any definite 
undertaking. 


LABOURERS’ ACTS, 1885-1886—ULSTER 
BOARDS OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND (Londonderry, 
N.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it 
is a fact that, in Ulster, previous to the 
3lst of March, 1887, the Boards of 
Guardians had not carried out a single 
improvement scheme under the La- 
bourers’ Acts of 1885 and 1886 ; whether 
it is also a fact that, at the present time, 
only one scheme has been set on foot in 
County Antrim, two in County Cavan, 
one in County Monaghan, and none in 
the remaining counties of Ulster; and, 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to take action, either by legis- 
lation or otherwise, for the purpose of 
securing decent houses with allotments 
to deserving labourers in Ireland, by 
providing for the proper administration 
of these Acts ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The facts are as stated in the first 
two paragraphs, with the exception that 
a scheme was set on foot in the County 
Donegal in Ballyshannon Union, but 
which fell through. As regards the last 
portion of the Question, it cannot be 
said, so far as Ireland in general is con- 
cerned, that the Labourers’ Acts have 
failed in their professed object of pro- 
viding better dwellings for agricultural 
labourers and their families, although 
in the case of Ulster the number of 
applications has been limited. Since 
the Acts first came into operation, in 
1883, the Local Government Board have 
authorized the provision of 10,040 
houses, while applications in regard to 
2,158 are now under consideration. It 
is competent for ratepayers to make 
representations as to the want of la- 
bourers’ dwellings in any district or as 
to the unsanitary condition of those 
which exist; and the Guardians, if 
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satisfied of the truth of the representa- 
tions, shall make schemes for the im- 
provement of the district. 


WAR OFFICE -WOOLWICH ARSENAL— 
SUPERANNUATION. 

Cotonzt HUGHES (Woolwich) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther artizans and labourers in Woolwich 
Arsenal, prior to 1859, were entitled to 
superannuation after 15 years’ service, 
under the ordnance scale; on what sec- 
tion of the Superannuation Act, 1859, 
the War Office relies for any abolition 
of superannuation to the same class; 
why, if the War Office thought in 1860 
that superannuation was abolished to 
this class, did they recommend 790 men 
of this class subsequently for super- 
annuation ; on what clause of the Super- 
annuation Act Amendment Act of 1873 
do the War Office Authorities rely for 
any distinction to be made during the 
period 1861 to 1870; and, what is the 
reason for any distinction ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Before 1859 artizans and la- 
bourers in Woolwich Arsenal had no 
right to superannuation; but after 20 
years’ service they could receive a small 
pension under Regulations made by the 
Board of Ordnance. Such persons were 
excluded from the benefit of the Super- 
annuation Act, 1859, by Clause 17, as 
not holding certificates from the Civil 
Service Commission ; and they were 
specifically excluded under Clause 2 by 
a Treasury decision, as belonging to a 
class of persons in receipt of full mar- 
ket rate of wages. The 790 men were 
recommended for superannuation because 
the Treasury Regulations had not been 
issued until 1861, and, until their issue, 
the men might have had reason to sup- 
pose that steps would be taken to qualify 
them under the Act of 1859. Clause 1 
of the Superannuation Act of 1873 
rules that there must have been inad- 
vertence on the part of the Heads of 
the Department in not obtaining the 
Civil Service certificate. This inad- 
vertence could only have extended to 
1861 (when the Treasury Regulations 
were promulgated) so far as the War 
Office was concerned. I answer these 
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Questions out of courtesy to my hon. 
and gallant Friend ; but I cannot under- 
take to discuss in this manner, and in 
further detail, the subject of a Motion 
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which stands in his name for Tues- 
day. 


ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE (INDIA)— 
“HALF STAFF” ALLOWANCES. 


Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Iikes- 
ton) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India, Whether an executive officer of 
the Medical Staff in India, who officiated 
for less than one month as Deputy Sur- 
geon General, in the absence of the 
Deputy Surgeon General on sick leave 
or furlough, receives no allowances for 
the period, although he performed the 
duties in addition to his other duties ; 
whether, in such an instance, the “ half- 
staff’’ of the appointment reverts to the 
State; whether the acting officer would 
be held pecuniarily liable in the event of 
loss ‘of stores or other mistakes; and, 
whether officers officiating on the Mili- 
tary (Combatant) Staff, in a similar way, 
draw the half-staff for the broken 

riods; and, if so, why the difference 
is made in the case of medical officers ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Ohatham) : 
No reply has yet been received to the 
despatch on the subject, which was 
addressed to the Government of India 
in July last. The Secretary of State will 
call the attention of the Government of 
India to the delay which has taken 
place. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
CECIL ROCHE. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Mr. Cecil Roche, a 
temporary R.M., dismissable on three 
months’ notice, has recently been pro- 
moted to the permanent staff over the 
heads of his seniors; and, whether the 
names of Resident Magistrates havo 
been this year for the first time pub- 
lished alphabetically, instead of in order 
of seniority, as was the practice for 50 
years; and, if so, for what object was 
the change made ? 

Tye PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kryc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: Mr. Roche has recently been made 
a permanent Resident Magistrate on 
the occurrence of a vacancy, which was 
the intention when he was originally 
appointed, as his previous training 
seemed to fully qualify him for the 
appointment, he having been a barrister 
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of some years standing, and also a legal 
Sub-Commissioner. It is the case that 
some of the temporary Resident Magis- 
trates had been originally — as 
such a short time before him. The names 
of Resident Magistrates have not been 
this year for the first time published 
alphabetically; such a list has always 
been published. The seniority list is one 
which is used for Departmental pur- 
oses. 

Mr. DILLON: Will the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman state at what 
date Mr. Roche was appointed, and for 
what reason he was appointed over the 
heads of seniors; and, also, whether it 
is true that the seniority list which used 
to be published in the Directory has now 
been superseded, and replaced by an 
alphabetical list ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: The 
hon. Member did not ask in his original 
Question when Mr. Roche was ap- 
pointed. He asked whether he was 
recently made a permanent Resident 
Magistrate: As to the question of the 
seniority list, it has always, I believe, 
been kept for Departmental purposes. 

Mr. DILLON : I beg to give Notice 
that I shall put a further Guestion on 
the Paper in reference to this matter. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
OUTRAGE AT THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL, LACKFOODRA. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true, as stated in the 
public Press, that about noon on the 
13th instant three armed and disguised 
men entered the National School at 
Lackfoodra, and in the presence of the 
school children, having compelled the 
schoolmaster, Patrick Robinson, and 
his daughters to go down on their knees 
first, fired a shot from a pistol over the 
head of the elder daughter, and then 
shot Robinson himself in the groin, 
inflicting a serious wound ; whether, if 
the facts are as stated, he can inform 
the House what was the motive of the 
crime; and, whether the offenders are 
likely to be brought to justice ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: It is the case that three armed 
men, one of them disguised, entered the 
National Schoolhouse on the occasion 


Colonel King-Harman 
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and his two daughters to go on their 
knees, which they accordingly did. The 
—— man then presented the pistol 
at the face of one of the daughters. He 
endeavoared to fire it three or four 
times, but it missed. He snapped it 
again, when the shot went off, grazing 
the girl’s face. He then took a gun from 
one of the other mer, and discha 
the contents at Mr. Robinson, striking 
him on the lower part of the abdomen, 
which is riddled with shot. They then 
left. The police have not yet ascertained 
the motive. They are making eve 
effort to identify the perpetrators of the 
outrage. 


CONSULAR CORRESPONDENCE— 
OFFICIAL POSTAGES. 

Mx. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true, as stated in 
The Shipping World, for March, 1888, 
that Her Majesty’s Consular Officers 

** Are obliged to send letters to their corre- 
spondents without paying postage thercon, 
with an apology that they are unable to do so 
because no allowance is made by the Govern- 
ment for that purpose ;”’ 
and, whether it is true, as stated by Zhe 
Shipping World, that no allowance is 
made by the Government 

“To cover postage upon Correspondence 
arising out of, and in connection with, the 
official position of such Consular Officers ? ’’ 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The statement is in- 
correct. No fixed allowances are made 
to cover postages; but accounts of ex- 
penditure on account of official postages 
are sent in periodically, and are paid 
when passed. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—LIME- 
RICK ASSIZES—OMISSION OF THE 
MAYOR FROM THE COMMISSION. 
Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) (for Mr. 

W. Asranam) (Limerick, W.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Why the name of the 

Mayor was omitted from the Commission 

for the Assizes recently held in Limerick ; 

who is the official responsible for this 
omission; and, by what authority has 

a time-honoured custom been departed 

from in this instance ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 

SEORETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harmay) 
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said: There has been no exception 
course taken in the case of the Commis- 
sion for the Limerick Assizes. The 
Mayors of municipal towns are not now 
included in the Commissions of Assize. 
There did not exist a custom of includ- 
ing Mayors in such Commissions, but it 
had become practically unmeaning ; 
and, after full consideration, it has been 
abandoned in the case of all Commis- 
sions of Assize in Ireland. 

Mr. DILLON : Since when was this 
custom Abandoned ? 

Coronet. KING-HARMAN: Within 
the last two years. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL 
—TRUSTEES’ ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. 8. HOARE (Norwich) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
in the event of there being only one 
denomination of Government Stock, 
facilities will be given to Trustees and 
others to have more than one account in 
that Stock in the same name or names ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s 
Hanover Square): Yes, Sir; it is pro- 
posed to allow one holder to have as 
many as fourseparate accounts in the new 
Stock, which will place him in a better 
position than he isat present. Perhaps 
the hon. Member for Wandsworth (Mr. 
Kimber) will take this as an answer to 
the Question he has put down for Mon- 
day. 


THE LONDON LABOUR MARKET—IM- 
MIGRATION OF DESTITUTE 
ALIENS, 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he can now state whether he has been 
able to make any arrangement for in- 
structing Her Majesty’s Consuis abroad 
that, pending such legislation as may 
result from the Report of the Committee 
about to be appointed to inquire into 
the question of the immigration of 
destitute aliens, they should, as far as 
lies in their power, inform intending 
immigrants of the overcrowded state of 
the labour market in the Metropolis, 
and should warn them against coming 

to England ? 

Tuk UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
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chester, N.E.), in reply, said, the Se- 


al | cretary of State had, before takingaction, 


to advise with other Departments of the 
Government. A Return on the subject 
of Foreign Immigration was prepared 
last Session; but its presentation was 
delayed, owing to the necessity of ob- 
taining further information. It would, 
however, be in the hands of Members 
ina fSw days. 


EPPING FOREST—PROSECUTION OF 
GIPSIES. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, in view of the fact that the 
prosecution in July last (of certain 
gipsies infesting Epping Forest, and 
carrying on the unlawful practices of 
blackmailing, extortion, and assault) 
was obviously undertaken in the public 
interest ; ya whether, inasmuch as he 
has admitted the said prosecution to be 
‘‘a necessary one and useful in the 
interests of the public,” he will recom- 


‘mend that the costs amounting to £45 
| be paid out of funds available for the 


purpose and distributed by the Public 
Prosecutor ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he was not aware of the occasion 
on which he had made the admission 
suggested by the hon. Member, nor did 
he think he had given any promise such 
as that mentioned in the Question. What 
he did promise was that he would make 
application to the Treasury, and he had 
done so; but he found that the existing 
Rule governing such cases prevented 
any action being taken. He had no 
power to direct the Public Prosecutor 
to take action. 


POST OFFICE—OFFICIALS AT POLI. 
TICAL MEETINGS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CVONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that Mr. J. F. Wight, of 
the Money Order Department, General 
Post Office, presided at a political meet- 
ing of the Primrose League in tho 
Lecture Hall, St. Aubyn’s Road, 
Upper Norwood, at which, among others 

resent upon the platform, were the 
on. members for broydon, Norwood, 
Dulwich, East Bradford, &c.; and, 
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whether Members of the Post Office 
Staff who belong to other Political 
Associations will be allowed a similar 
liberty ? 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther, in his opinion, there was not a 
wide distinction to be drawn between 
political meetings of a legal and loyal 
character, and political meetings of an 
illegal and disloyal character? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question, in the language in which it is 
put, is out of Order, and deals with a 
matter of opinion. 

Tue FIRST LORD or ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) (who replied) said: I 
explained last night the view of the Go- 
vernment in regard to the Question 
which the hon. Gentleman has addressed 
to me. I do not think I should be 
acting fairly to a large body of very 
efficient public servants if I departed 
from the position which I then laid 
down. I think no arrangement should 
be made rashly or hastily in refereneo 
to a very large body of useful Civil 
servants. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PUR- 
CHASERS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
(for Mr. Lza) (Londonderry, 8.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, How 
many purchasers under the Irish Land 
Act of 1870 have availed themselves of 
the full benefits of the legislation of last 
year; in the majority of cases how long 
will the payment of their instalments 
extend ; and how many are in arrear ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds N.): I am informed that out of 
821 borrowers under the Act of 1870, 
745 have accepted the reduced terms of 
4 per cent annuity under sub-section 1 
of section 24 of the Act of 1887, obtain- 
ing thereby an extension of the period 
of repayment, ranging from 40 to 47} 
years from the time of the original ad- 
vance; 16 have elected to continuo 
 pedagy on the original terms; four 

1ave made application for the further 
extension of term contemplated in special 
cases by sub-section 2 of the same clause; 
56 are in arrear of instalments to the 1st 
of May last. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : Could the hon. Gentleman state 
the amount of arrears ? 


Mr. Arthur O Connor 
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Trafalaar Square. 


Mea. JACKSON: Sir, Ihave not got 
the figure here. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—LEGISLA- 
TION. 


Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk) asked the Lord Advocate, If the 
Fishing Bill promised by the Govern- 
ment will be introduced before Easter ; 
and, if not, looking to the great intorest 
taken in the matter fin many districts in 
Scotland, whether he can give a definite 
promise when the Bill will be introduced 
and printed ? ° 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The Bill re- 
ferred to cannot be introduced before 
Easter; but I hope it may be on Par- 
liament re-assembling. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—KING JA JA. 


Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he will shortly 
lay upon the Table Papers showing what 
the course taken by Her Majesty’s 
Consul on the Oil river and the Admiral 
commanding the Cape and West Coast 
of Africa Station has been, and the 
various reasons which have actuated 
Her Majesty’s Government in sanction- 
ing the removal of King Ja Ja from 
Opobo ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Papers will be 
presented as soon as they can be pre- 
pared. Directions were given some 
days ago. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE—THE MILITARY. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, By whose order 
the military were called out on the 
occasion of an assembly in Trafalgar 
Square on the 13th of November last ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martrnews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
actual request that the military might be 
sent into Trafalgar Square on the day 
in question was made to the officer in 
command by the Chief Commissioner of 
Police. On the day previous, I had re- 
quested the War Office to have certain 
troops in readiness in the event of 


emergency. 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL asked, whether 
it was not a fact that the right hon. 
Gentleman was in attendance in the 
neighbourhood at the time; and whe- 
ther the orders to call out the military 
were given with his express sanction ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; I am 
informed that it was not an order, but 
a request, for the military to appear. 





THE DISTURBANCES IN TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE—THE POLICE (INJURIES.) 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House a Re- 
turn of the 77 policemen alleged to have 
been injured on Sunday, tho 13th of 
November last, giving in each case the 
name and number of the policeman, the 
nature of the injury, and the time and 
place at which it was sustained ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): If the 
hon. Member will move for this Return 
there will be no objection to grant it. 


MALTA—THE NEW CONSTITUTION— 
THE PAPERS. 


Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Why the pro- 
mised Papers on the granting a new 
Constitution to Malta have not been 
presented to Parliament; when they 
will be ready ; and, under what Vote in 
the Civil Service Estimates the expenses 
in connection with the Boundary Com- 
mission will be charged ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry Dz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): As I stated 
in reply to my hon. Friend on the 6th 
instant, the Papers were presented to 
Parliament on the 23rd ultimo. They 
will, I believe, be ready for distribution 
in about a fortnight. I informed the 
House on the 27th ultimo that the ex- 
penses connected with the Boundary 
Commission will be defrayed from 
Malta Funds. 


THE WEST LONDON COMMERCIAL 
BANK. 


Mr. OREMER (Shoreditch, H: 


ger- 
ston) asked Mr. Attorney General, 


he- 


ther he can explain why no dividend 
has been paid to the depositors in the 
ndon Commercial Bank,” 


‘* West 
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which at payment on the 7th ot 
February year; whether he will 
make inquiries of the official liquidator as 
to the reason why the first dividend of 
8s. 6d. in the pound, which has been an- 
nounced as available, is not forth- 
coming ; and, whether he is aware that 
the delay has already resulted in one 
suicide, one or more deaths, and great © 
— generally among the deposi- 
tors 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Ozarks) (Plymouth) (who 
replied) said: On behalf of my hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral, I have to say that the cireumstances 
of the liquidation of the West London 
Commercial Bank were as follows :— 
The official liquidator was appointed on 
the 17th of March, 1887. The creditors’ 
claims were to be sent in by the 9th of 
July, 1887; 1,061 claims were sent in 
which had to be examined, involving 
many important questions and much 
detail. The certificate adjudicating on 
1,019 of such claims, amounting to 
£137,265, was made on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, 1888. The order for payment of 
a dividend of 8s. 6d. in the pound was 
made on the 28th of February, and the 
cheques for the whole of this amount 
were prepared, signed, and issued on 
the 12th of March. We have no infor- 
mation as to the painful circumstances 
suggested in the last paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s Question; but the facts 
I have stated will show that there has 
been no delay to which such circum- 
stance could be referred. 

Mr. CREMER asked, whether the 
hon. and learned Gentleman: could ex- 
a why the official liquidator had 
imited the dividend to 8s. 6d. in the 
pound, when he had admitted that he 
had more than enough to pay 10s. in 
the pound ? 

Sir EDWARD OLARKE said, he 
was unable to say what were the exact 
reasons which influenced the official 
liquidator in thinking it would be only 
wise to pay at the present moment a 
dividend of 8s. 6d. instead of 10s.; but 
the differenee would not account for the 
painful circumstances suggested. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION—REPORT OF 
COMMISSION ON ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
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the Royal Commission on Elemen 
Education intend to present a prelimi- 
nary Report on Technical Education ? 

nz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Question has been sent to the Secretary 
of the Commission, and the Chairman 
will bring it forward for the considera- 
* tion of the Commission at their next 
meeting, which will take place next 
week, 


PARLIAMENT—OFFICES OF PROFIT— 
VACATION OF SEATS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether, in view of the fact that, 
on the 15th of April, 1887, when speak- 
ing of the appointment of the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, he stated “ dis- 
tinctly that no salary or profit is attached 
to the office,” and that Her Majesty’s 
Attorney General for England stated 
immediately afterwards that, in conse- 
quence of this, it was not necessary for 
the right hon. and gallant Member for 
Thanet to vacate his seat in Parliament, 
it is intended, on the passing of the 
Bill, to confer a salary of £1,000 per 
annum on the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, that he shull vacate his seat? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Siri) (Strand, Westminster): I must 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
wait until the Bill is in the hands of 
Members, which, I bope, will be next 
week. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I am not learned. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I beg the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. 


LONDON COAL AND WINE DUTIES 
CONTINUANCE. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether he is aware that the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), when Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, replying on 
behalf of the Government to the depu- 
tation from the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the subject of the Ooal and 
Wine Dues, in 1886, used these words— 

“ Undoubtedly, if it should become evident 
that a very large majority of the people of the 
Metropolis, a large and predominant majority, 
were in favour of a renewal of these duties, 
then the present attitude of the Government 
towards that proposal, which I will venture to 
define as an attitude of rigid financial pre- 


Mr. F. 8. Powell 
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cision, undoubtedly that present attitude 
certainly be modified ; - _ 


whether he is aware that the majority of 
the Representatives of the people of the 
Metropolis are in favour of the renewal 
of the Coal and Wine Duties ; and, who- 
ther, in view of that fact, the Govern- 
ment will modify their present attitude 
of rigid financial precision ? 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, before 
the right hon. Gentleman answered the 
Question, he should like to know whe- 
ther his attention had been drawn to 
the Report of the Select Committee on 
Public Petitions, presented last year, 
from which it appeared that the Peti- 
tions sent in against the Coal and Wine 
Dues numbered 69,335, and were, for 
the most part, genuine; while the Peti- 
tions in favour of the dues contained 
evidence of extensive frauds, and were 
obtained by the agency of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, who were the 
ae a of the Bill for continuing the 

ues 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked, whether the dues did 
not amount to 3s. or 4s. a-ton, and were 
not practically prohibitive for manu- 
facturing purposes ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Questions 
of both hon. Members were without 
Notice, and were certainly of a very 
argumentative character. He under- 
stood the Notices were given only a few 
minutes ago. 

Tue .FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I can 
only refer my hon. Friend to the an- 
swer on this subject which I gave on 
Tuesday. It is possible that a large 
majority of the Representatives of the 
Metropolis are in favour of the Bill, and 
an opportunity will be accorded to these 
Gentlemen of explaining their views. 
At present the Government must adhere 
to the position they have taken up, 


EGYPT—THE JUDGE ADVOUATE 
GENERAL. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Papers relating to 
the Judge Advocate General’s recent 
visit to Egypt on behalf of the ex- 
Khedive Ismail could be seen ? 

Tut UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.), in reply, said, he was sorry 
the Papers had not been distributed 
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before. They would be in the hands of 
Members to-day or to-morrow. 

Mr. D. IN asked, whether the 
Papers could not be seen before the 
debate this evening ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
the publication of the Papers depended 
on circumstances which could not be 
helped. There had been no undue 
delay; but there were difficulties with 
the printers in bringing forward all the 
Papers which were desired at the same 
time. 

Mr. DILLON asked, whether the 
Papers could not be seen in manuscript 
in the Library ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
he would send to the Foreign Office for 
as many proof copies as could be fur- 
nished ; so that they should be in the 
hands of Members before the debate this 
evening. The Papers were simple and 
short, and contained all necessary infor- 
mation. 


LOTTERIES ACTS—THE LOTTERY AT 
SWORDS, COUNTY DUBLIN, 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland a Question of which he had 
given him private Notice, and it was 
with reference to a Question that had 
been already put to him in the House— 
Whether it had been the practice of suc- 
cessive Governments, both Conservative 
and Liberal, to decline, when attention 
had been directed to the matter in the 
House of Commons, to enforce the law 
relating to lotteries in cases in which 
the objects of the promoters of the 
lotteries had been of a charitable 
nature ; whether the object of the 
bazaar and drawing of prizes which 
were to take place at Swords, County of 
Dublin, on Sunday next, were of a 
charitable nature; and, if so, whether 
the usual course would be pursued in 
reference thereto ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiye-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The object of the bazaar and 
drawing of prizes referred to is, as 
stated in the Question, of a charitable 
nature. The attention of the Govern- 
ment having been called to the matter 
as an all breach of the law, they 


are—as I have already stated to another 
hon. Member — being advised as to 
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what if any, ht to be taken. 
In dealing’ with the ri the Govern- 
ment will have regard to the course 
which has been usually followed in 

Mr. CLANCY said, that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had failed 
to answer the first part of the Question 
—whether it had been the practice of 
both the Conservative and Liberal 
Governments to decline to enforce the 
law in these cases ? 

Corone, KING-HARMAN : I can 
hardly answer as to what has been the 
usual practice of previous Governments. 
I have already stated that the Govern- 
ment are inquiring and are being ad- 
vised as to what has been hitherto done 
in reference to these matters, and they 
will be glad to act in accordance with 
the previous practice. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Will the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man say why this law should be en- 
forced in England and not in Ireland ? 

Cotronzt KING-HARMAN : No, Bir; 
I cannot. 


PRIVILEGE. 
——— fe 
PRIVILEGE — CANVASSING MEMBERS. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I desire, Mr. Speaker, 
to ask you a Question, not so much on 
a point of Privilege, or of Order, or of 
Practice, but with reference to what 
may be called a Breach of the Usages 
of the House. This morning I received 
—and I have no doubt other hon. Mem- 
bers also received—a Circular from the 
hon. and gallant Member for Woolwich 
(Colonel Hughes), asking me to vote 
for some Notice of Motion which is to 
be brought forward on Tuesday night. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Wool- 
wich says in the Circular that his Con- 
servative Friends will undoubtedly go 
to a Division, and vote against the 
Gov@nment ; and he asks for our 
votes. But what I want to call atten- 
tion to is the fact that enclosed in the 
document was a post-card, and on the 
back of it was a letter printed— 

“Dear Sir,—I shall vote for (or against) 
inquiry into the alleged grievances of certain 
workmen at Enfield and Woolwich Arsenal.” 

Now, Sir, I wish to ask whether this is 
a practice in accordance with the Usages 
oft the House of Commons? Is it right 
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for one Member to send this kind of 
notice to another? If the practice is 
once allowed to begin, it will, I think, 
lead to very unfortunate results; and it 
is on that ground, Sir, that I ask your 
opinion upon it. 

CotoneL HUGHES (Woolwich) : 
May I be allowed to explain that I 
caught the idea of sending out a postcard 
for reply from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Colleague at Wolverhampton? I received 
a letter signed ‘“ W. Plowden ”—and 
I presume that the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Sir William Plowden) 
was meant—inclosing postcard for my 
reply. It appeared to me, therefore, to 
be a course which would also enable me 
to obtain information which otherwise I 


could not get. I think that all who know | 8™® 


me will feel satisfied that I would not 
willingly infringe any Rule, nor wilfully 
disobey any Order, which you, Sir, may 
think right to be observed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman, I have to state 
that a few minutes ago he showed me 
the Circular and the post-card to which 
he has referred; and I must say that, 
taking together the Circular and the 
posteard, the proceeding appears to 
me to be contrary to the best Usages 
and traditions of this House; and if the 
practice were to become prevalent, I am 
afraid it would tend to lower the cha- 
racter of this House. 


MOTION, 


——~9 —— 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION 
(FOREIGNERS). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Select Committee on Emi- 
gration and Immigration (Foreigners) 
do consist of Seventeen Members.’’— 
( Captain Colomb.) 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, he thought there ought 
to be a Representative of the working 
men on the Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked the hon. and 
gallant Member who brought forward 
the Motion whether he had any obser- 
vation to make? 

Carrain COLOMB said, he thought 
the suggestion of the hon. Member was 
a very one; but the matter did not 
rest with him. 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrs) (Strand, 


Mr. Henry H. Fowler 
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and Means. 
Westminster) said, in the ci 
it might be desirable to e the 
nomination of the Committee till next 
Tuesday. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o— 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTERF. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the Service of tho 
years ending on the 31st day of March 1887 
and 1888, the sum of £114,900 7s. 4d. bo 
nted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
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United Kingdom.” 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) wished to 
ask the Chairman if he should be in 
Order upon this Vote in directing atten- 
tion to certain illegality? He was not 
certain whether the payments to which 
he referred were made out of this Vote 
or not. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said that this was 
an excess Vote, and any question the 
hon. Member desired to raise would bo 
better raised on a subsequent Vote. 

Mr. DILLON: This is the excess 
Vote for 1887 ? 

Tus CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That towards making the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the Service of the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1889, the 
sum of £11,704,603 be ted out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. DILLON said, he believed that 
the point he was desirous of raising 
would come under this Vote. On Fri- 
day night he had directed attention to a 
matter which certainly appeared to him 
to be most unfairly brought forward in 
a Vote on Account. He had always 
understood that in discussing any Vote 
on Account it was desirable not to go 
into any lengthened details, but only 
to direct attention to matters of general 
importance. What he wanted to direct 
attention to was that for the last three 
years payments had been made, as far 
as he understood, from the Report of 
the Committee on Public Accounts, by 
the Treasury, which the Controller and 
Auditor General had year after year 
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stated to be illegal, and which the 
Public Accounts Committee had reported 
and aero against time after time. 
The Committee had also reported that 
the Government were bound to obtain 
legislative sanction for these payments ; 
but the Treasury had never done so 
from that day to this. He thought it 
was a matter which ought to be dealt 
with immediately, and the Government 
ought to be called upon to show urgent 
public necessity for making these illegal 
payments. If hon. Members would turn 
to the Report of the Committee on 
Public Accounts they would find that 
the officers of the Treasury had been 
subjected to considerable examination 
on this matter, and had been asked why 
they had not obtained legislative sanction 
for the payments that were made. The 
answer given by the officers of the 
Government was that a Bill had been 
drafted. One officer was asked if the 
Bill so drafted was sufficient to discharge 
the Government of their duty, and the 
answer was ‘‘Oertainly not.’?’ He was 
then asked why proper efforts were not 
made to obtain proper legislation on the 
subject, and the answer was that the 
pressure of Public Business was very 
great. Now, no matter what the pres- 
sure of Public Business might be, he 
(Mr. Dillon) thought the first duty of 
the Government was to obey the law, 
particularly when it was a question of 
paying money. He had no reason to 
suppose that there was any stronger in- 
tention on the part of the Government 
to obey the law this year than in pre- 
vious years, nor that they were not 
prepared to set at defiance the views of 
the Committee on Public Accounts and 
the Controller and Auditor General. 
These payments had been made for a 
urpose, which might account for the re- 
uctance of the Government to ask for 
legislative sanction for their Acts. They 
had been used to reward officials in 
Ireland for certain conduct, and they 
were extremely unwilling to bring a Bill 
into that House asking Parliament to 
sanction their proceedings. Now, he 
maintained that if it was right and desir- 
able to obtain legislative sanetion for any 
departure from the law, it was ten times 
more desirable that it should be obtained 
for the payment of Executive officers 
who were employed in a time of emer- 
genoy. What were the payments which 


in this instance had been illegally made? 
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Recently in Ireland a fresh rank of pro- 
motion was established for certain 
magistrates. Hon. Members would 
be aware that very strong objections 
were entertained in that House, and 
had been expressed over and over 
again to the fact that the Irish Magis- 
trates held their position at the discre- 
tion of the Government, and could be 
dismissed without cause being shown. 
At the same time they could also be 
promoted if they evinced any leaning 
towards the proceedings of the Execu- 
tive Government. ot content with 
that state of things, the Government had 
created, without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, a totally new class of magistrates 
called “ Divisional Magistrates,” a very 
ill-judged step which no Government 
ought to have taken without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. Certain men who 
had made themselves obnoxious to the 
people of Ireland had been rewarded by 
the Government with important and 
lucrative positions as Divisional Magis- 
trates with large salaries, such salaries 
not having received the sanction of 
Parliament in any shape whatever. He 
maintained that that was a serious 
matter, and as it had been going on for 
more than a year the Government ought 
to say upon what grounds of public 
necessity these appointments were justifi- 
able. Men like Mr. Byrne, whose salary 
had been objected to over and over 
again by the Controller and Auditor 
General, had been rewarded because 
they had made themselves obnoxious to 
the Irish ple. Then, again, men 
like Colonel Turner, whose appointment 
was altogether illegal, had been paid 
considerable salaries year after yoar. 
Time after time they had been dis- 
allowed by the Controller and Auditor 
General, but they continued to be paid 
salaries for assisting the Executive in 
connection with the special mission of 
General Buller. Although that mission 
had come to an end these officers con- 
tinued to draw their salaries, and in Ire- 
land the payment of them was looked 
upon as a system of bribery. He ob- 
jected to the Vote, because he thought it 
was one which ought to receive legisla- 
tive sanction before the payments were 
made. The question was raised last 

ear. He had no intention of obstruct- 
ing the Vote on that occasion, or of 
opposing the wishes of the First Lord of 

e Treasury. He might probably have 
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spoken for 10 minutes, and he regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
extended to him the courtesy he would 
undoubtedly have extended to any hon. 
Member sitting on his own side of the 
House. If that course had been taken 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
got his three Votes last night. What 
he objected to was not that the right 
hon. Gentleman should have moved the 
Closure, but that he should have moved 
it ata time when no public advantage 
could be gained, and when the matter 
bore the appearance of an insult to that 
House. 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, that he was sorry the 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
had, in the absence of his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury, 
repeated his charge of want of courtesy 
against the right hon. Gentleman. If 
there was any man in that House who 
was not open to such a charge it was 
his right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House. Had his right hon. Friend had 
any ground for believing that the whole 
of the Public Business for the evening 
could have been got through without 
his moving the Olosure, his right hon. 
Friend was the last person who would 
have made a Motion of the kind, which 
was, and always must be, a most repul- 
sive course for a Minister of the Crown 
to take. 

Mr. DILLON : Then why did he take 
it ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
Closure had been moved in order to 
facilitate the progress of Public Busi- 
ness. His right hon. Friend had ex- 
eres that the ordinary courtesy of de- 

ate would have been pursued, and that 
no objection would have been raised to 
the taking of the Votes. He would now 
pass from that point which, after all, was 
a comparatively small one, to the other 
more important subject which the hon. 
Gentleman had thought fit to raise on a 
Vote in Committee of Ways and Means 
—namely, the payment of the salaries 
of the Irish Divisional Magistrates. 
He did not deny that the question raised 
by the hon. Gentleman was a proper 
one to bring before Parliament, but the 
hon. Member was not quite correct in 
his statement of facts. The exact state 
of things in reference to these magis- 
trates was this—Lord Spencer first in- 
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resent ment, 
followed the example of their Predeces- 
sors, and had acted in the same manner. 
It was perfectly true, as had been stated 
by the hon. Member, that the Committee 
on Public Accounts and the Auditor 
General and the Treasury had year by 
year raised objections to this method of 
paying Divisional Magistrates without 
having first obtained statutory authority 
to sanction such payments. He was 
perfectly ready on the part of the Go- 
vernment to admit that the proceedings 
which had gone on year after year had 
been irregular and inconvenient, but 
they had not been so irregular as the 
hon. Member seemed to suppose. The 
question of the payment of these Divi- 
sional Magistrates was placed before the 
Law Officers of the Crown, both by the 
late and the present Government. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
In what year? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In 1886, I 
think. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The question 
was first raised, I believe, in 1884. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, all he 
had to state was that the illegality of 
the proceedings had been brought be- 
fore the Law Officers of the Crown, and 
they had given their opinion in favour 
of the legality of the payments. Any 
hon. Member who looked back upon 
last Session, or any Session since 
1884, would see how impossible it 
would have been for the Government to 
have wasted the time of the House 
by bringing forward a Bill to sanction 
payments which, although irregular and 
inconvenient, were not illegal. He 
would ask if it was possible last Ses- 
sion to introduce a Bill of that kind 
in addition to the legislation which 
the Government had in hand? Any 
man who would cast his eyes over the 
history of last Session must feel that 
any Minister of the Crown who had had 
the audacity to come down to the House 
and bring forward a Bill of a contro- 
versial character, simply to set right a 
matter of convenience would have been 
laughed at. He was willing to admit, 
however, that what was not possible 
last Session might be possible now ;.and 
a Bill in connection with the subject 
was ready, and he was extremely anxious 
to bring it before the House. He trusted 
that it might be introduced soon. They 
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could do no more than that. He was 
sorry that the hon. Gentleman should, 
in accordance with his usual practice, 
have attributed motives to his political 
opponents. The hon. Member said that 
the reason why the Government had 
been prevented from introducing a 
measure last year was that they were 
afraid of the discussion which the intro- 
duction of such a measure would givo 
rise to. Now, they were not afraid of 
discussion ; but what they were afraid 
of was the time which might be wasted 
in discussion. It was their desire that 
the matter should be discussed in the 
light of day from a fair point of view ; 
but to ask the Government to give 
up a number of days in order to 
render these payments not legal, but 
regular, was to place too great a tax 
upon them. It was necessary that 
the Public Business must have made 
satisfactory progress before such a 
measure could be proceeded with. He 
hoped that this explanation would be 
satisfactory. The Government admitted 
that there had been an irregularity, but 
he must repeat that what had been done 
was not illegal. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he only wished to say one word in 
the interests of Public Business. He 
regretted the Government should have 
so ordered the Business of the House as 
to permit this discussion in Committee 
of Ways and Means to intervene bo- 
tween the House and the very interest- 
ing question that hon. Members were 
expecting to have before them that 
afternoon. He had no wish to enter 
into any matters which occurred last 
night in a controversial spirit, but he 
must say this in regard to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Kast 
Mayo and the Chief Secretary. The 
Chief Secretary said that if the Govern- 
ment had known that there would be no 
opposition to the Votes they sought to 
obtain in Supply and in Committee of 
Ways and Means, and the excess Vote, 
they would not have moved the Closure. 
The right hon. Gentleman added that 
hon. Members below the Gangway 
should have communicated to the Go- 
vernment that they did not intend to 
obstruct the Vote. But it was for the 
Government to have made inquiries 
— this subject before they moved the 
Closure. How could hon. Members 
below the Gangway know that it was 
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within the breast of the Government to 
move the Olosure or not ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
have allowed the hon. Member for East 
Mayo to go into what occurred to Supply 
last night as being a personal matter, 
and I have also aevell the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chiof Secretary to reply 
to him; but that question has nothing 
to do with this Vote, and I cannot allow 
the discussion to continue. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said, that as Chairman of 
the Public Accounts Committee, he 
wished to allude to the question which 
had been raised by the hon. Member 
for East Mayo, because he was not alto- 
gether satisfied with the remarks which 
had fallen from the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. The attention of the Public 
Accounts Oommittee had been drawn to 
the fact that payments in excess of those 
authorized by the Legislature had been 
made by the Treasury. He would not 
follow the right hon. Gentleman, who 
seemed to draw a distinction between 
what was illegal and what was irregular. 
These payments, at any rate, were irre- 
gular, and were rightly questioned by 
the Auditor General. The Public Ac- 
counts Committee, although they thought 
that under the circumstances they were 
justified in not disallowing the payment, 
recommended that a Bill should be in- 
troduced to settle the question. He 
understood the Chief Secretary, how- 
ever, to speak very doubtfully with 
reference to such a Bill. But it was 
most objectionable that year after year 
the Controller and Auditor General and 
the Public Accounts Oommittee should 
report to the House that certain pay- 
ments were irregular, The Committee 
would, he felt sure, see that the con- 
tinuance of such practice must weaken 
the position of the Auditor and Con- 
troller General and detract from the 
effective assistance which the Committee 
on Public Accounts could give to Parlia- 
ment. He had hoped to hear from the 
Government that it was their distinct 
intention to bring in a Bill dealing with 
the question this Session, and he was 
disappointed to find that the Chief 
Secretary added the qualification that 
the Government would do so if they 
could find time. He had only risen to 
express his hope, and he believed he 
might speak also for his Colleagues on 
the Public Accounts Oommittee, that 
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Her Majesty’s Government would make 
time to deal with the question this 
Session. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
Gentleman had somewhat misinter- 
preted what be had said. He certainly 
merely meant to express the intention of 
the Government to deal with the ques- 
tion as soon as they could. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne) said, he certainly shared the 
impression of the hon. Baronet that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had spoken with considerable 
doubt. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he was doubtful whether 
there would be sufficient time to allow 
the Government to proceed with the 
Bill. He was the more surprised at the 
right hon. Gentleman taking that tone 
when he remembered the power of 
Olosure, which theGovernment possessed, 
and with the aid of which they could 
press this much needed Bill through the 
House. No doubt the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was correct as to the opinion of 
the Law Officers in 1886 being in favour 
of the legality of the payments. It was, 
however, felt at that time that it was 
the most irregular course to continue 
them without legislative sanction of an 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
there was a suggestion he would make 
to the Government—namely, that they 
should withdraw the Bill for the pay- 
ment of a Parliamentary Under Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and substitute for it a 
Bill to legalize these payments. He 
thought the adoption of some such 
course would very much facilitate 
matters. The Bill the Government pro- 

osed to introduce was a measure which 

ad been urgent for several years past, 
whereas the Bill for the payment of a 
Parliamentary Under Secretary had 
only become urgent during the last six 
months, and could afford to wait for 
another year. These payments had been 
irregularly made for some years, and 
there had been a public scandal in re- 
ference to them which ought to be 
remedied at once. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that at the 
time the question was first raised the 
Chairman of Committees was Secretary 
to the Treasury, and he would remember 
the debate which occurred upon it and 
which kept the House sitting all night 
long. He would remind the hon. Gen- 
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tleman that the argument he had used 
es was Tew 3 to that which was used 

y the Chie Goonetey now—namel 
that this was not an illegal charge, = 
cause it had been incorporated in an Act 
which afterwards became an Act of Par- 
liament, and which, of course, legalized 
all the paymonts included in it. That 
argument was at once met by his hon. 
Friend the then Member for Queenstown 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor), who pointed out 
that the Act of Victoria fixed the sala- 
ries of the magistrates in Ireland at a 
limited sum and that no subsequent 
general appropriation of money could 
legalize the payments. On that occasion 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow 
(Sir George Trevelyan) who was then 
Ohief Secretary, made a promise very 
similar to that which had now been 
given by the present Secretary. The 
right hon. Gentleman distinctly promised 
four years ago that a measure should be 
introduced to legalize these payments. 
It was only another instance of the value 
that was to be attached to Ministerial 
promises. Four years had elapsed and 
no effect whatever had been given to the 
promise then made. In the debate 
which occurred four years ago the Chief 
Secretary gave an intimation that a Bill 
would be introduced, and that intimation 
had again been given by the Govern- 
ment. If, however, the Government 
intended to introduce a Bill on the sub- 
ject, it was necessary that the Committee 
should have a distinct pledge as to its 
nature and scope. It should be a Bill 
with one distinct object, and one object 
alone—namely, to legalize these pay- 
ments. The objection raised to the Bill 
of 1884 was, that having committed 
an illegality the Government brought in 
an omnibus Bill in which they included 
a great many other matters. He there- 
fore asked the Government to say that 
they would confine any measure they 
intended to introduce to the defects 
which had been pointed out by the 
Public Accounts Committee and avoid 
everything else. That was a fair pro- 

sition, and if they would introduce a 

ill simply to legalize the payments he 
should be glad to see it introduced. He 
would not say what reception he should 
give it, but certainly if he found that it 
was a general Bill dealing with a great 
variety of subjects, he should offer it the 
strongest opposition. 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he thought that the First Lord of 
the Treasury should give some assurance 
in regard to the point which had been 
raised by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock). The Treasury, the Controller, 
and Auditor General, and also the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts, have re- 

rted in condemnation of the manner 
in which these payments have been 
made, and it was the duty of the Com- 
mittee not to allow the matter to be 
treated by the Government with con- 
tempt. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he understood that 
his hon. Friend had already engaged on 
the part of the Government to bring in 
a Bill in order to meet the objections of 
the Controller and Auditor General, and 
to legalize the payments objected to. 
He thought this was a sufficient assur- 
ance. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, there had 
been no misunderstanding about the re- 
marks of the Chief Secretary, which was 
only a vague statement, that the Govern- 
ment might bring in a Bill if they had 
time. It certainly was not a positive 
pledge. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that time 
was of importance to secure the progress 
of Public Business, and, therefore, he 
had attached to the promise a proviso in 
reference to time. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) said, he wished to draw the attention 
of the First Lord of the Treasury to the 
evidence given to the Public Accounts 
Committee last year by an official repre- 
senting the Treasury, wherein it was 
stated that if the Vote was not legalized 
it would not be presented to Parliament. 
Notwithstanding that declaration, the 
Vote was now before the Committee, 
and the official of the Treasury said he 
was afraid the matter was one over 
— the Government had no con- 
trol. 

Mr. DILLON said, he would submit 
. to the good sense of the Government if 
they were desirous of acting fairly in 
the matter, that the Bill for the payment 
of the salary of the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Ireland should be 
given up. Did they intend to press it, 
no matter what the time was at their 
disposal. He was afraid it would be 
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seen that they would force that measure 
through, and if so why not this measure 
to legalize payments, which they them- 
selves declared to be illegal, so as to 
bring their acts in accordance with the 
law? Would the Chief Secretary get up 
in his place, and say that if he was 
pressed for time, he would withdraw the 
Bill for the salary of the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, the question was one upon which 
the Committee ought to have an answer 
from the Government. The Bill they 
wero asked to introduce was a Bill to 
regulato or justify payments that were 
clearly irregular or illegal. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Not illegal. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the Government admitted that they were 
illegal, because they were of opinion 
that they ought to be legalized. They 
knew that the payments had been con- 
demned by the Financial Secretary and 
the Public Accounts Committee, and the 
promised Bill, therefore, was of far more 
pressing importance than the Bill for 
the salary of the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary. What was asked of the 
Government was whether they would 
give precedence to a Bill for legalizing 
these payments—for the Bill which 
appeared on the Paper night after night 
—for the salary of the Under Secretary. 
That was a very fair demand to make of 
the Government. There could be no 
question whatever from a financial point 
of view that the Bill they were now dis- 
cussing was a far more important and 
urgent measure than the Bill for the 
salary of the Parliamentary Under 
Secretary. He would, therefore, ask 
the Government to give an undertaking 
that the Bill to regulate the provision 
for Divisional Magistrates in Ireland 
should have precedence. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
Government had already stated that 
they would introduce the Bill to which 
the right hon. Gentleman attached im- 
portance, and would use their best 
efforts to pass the measure into law with 
as little delay as possible. He could 
not undertake, however, to accept from 
the right hon. Gentleman suggestions as 
to the order and manner in which 
Public Business should be conducted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, 
N.) said, the Vote was for £10,000,000 
of money, and as the sum of about 
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£1,000 was involved in this ques- 
tion, he would move to reduce the 
Vote to £9,999,000. The course 
pursued by the Government had been 
condemned year after year, both by the 
Controller and Auditor General and 
the Public Accounts Committee, and 
now that a distinct pledge was asked 
by the right hon. Member for Derby 
from the Government as to whether 
they regarded the representations of the 
Public Accounts Oommittee as of 
such importance that they would be 
prepared to give this Bill precedence, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Government said ‘‘ No,” but he 
would push on the other measure. He 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) protested against 
the action of the Government. He 
would take a Division in order to see 
whether English Members would vote 
for continued illegality. For four 
years the Public Accounts Commit- 
tee had condemned these illegal pay- 
ments, and last year a distinct pledge 
was given that the payment should not 
be made again until its legality was 
fixed by Statute. He begged to move 
that the Vote of £10,000,000 be reduced 
to £9,999,000. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member has not stated the sum 
accurately, it is not £10,000,000 but 
£11,704,603. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a reduced sum of £11,703,603, be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom.”—(Mr. 7. M. Healy.) 


Sin JOHN LUBBOCK said, that the 
Motion moved by the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy, scarcely affected the question. 
The Committee on Public Accounts did 
not disallow the Vote last year, but 
passed it with a strong expression of 
opinion that it was incumbent on Her 
Majesty’s Government to legalize the 
payments by passing an Act this year. 
He had risen a short time ago, because 
he understood his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary to express himself in 
doubtful language ; but since then his 
right hon. Friend had given an explana- 
tion, and they now had the assurance 
of the Leader of the House that the 
Government intended to bring in a Bill 
to legalize these payments. Under the 
circumstances, he thought they might 
trust the matter in the hands of the 
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Government, and he, therefore, hoped 
the hon. and learned Member would 
not press his Amendment to a Division. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he would 
venture to join in the appeal which had 
been made to the hon. and learned 
Member not to press for a reduction of 
the Vote. He would point out that the 
whole of this discussion had arisen from 
the language which was understood to 
have fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Ohief Secretary. There ap- 
peared to have been a misunderstand- 
ing; but the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman was somewhat loose, and 
implied that if there was any question 
in regard to time the measure, when 
introduced, would be thrown over. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said that after 
what had been stated by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of 
London, heshould allow the Amendment 
to be negatived without a Division. He 
thought, however, that he was entitled 
to ask when tho promised Bill would 
be brought in, and if it would be confined 
to the simple point of legalizing these 
payments ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
not pledge himself on that matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR wished 
to say one word as to the course pursued 
by the Public Accounts Committee 
in not having taken action to give effect 
to their opinions. They had asked if it 
was intended on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to continue making these poreeen 
which were admittedly irregular, if not 
actually illegal ; and when the Treasury 
official was further asked what the Trea- 
sury would do if the Public Accounts 
Committee disallowed the payments in 
regard to an Under Secretary, the answer 
made was that the Treasury would go on 
making them just the same. Under 
these circumstances, the Public Accounts 
Committee did not disallow them ; but, in 
his opinion, the Treasury ought to be 
bound by the engagement they had 
made with the Public Accounts Commit- 
tee last year, and they ought not to sub- 
mit the Vote again until they had 
legalized it by passing an Act of Par- 
liament. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question put. 


Resolved, That towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the Service 
of the year ending on the 3)st day of March 
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1889, the sum of £11,704,603 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 
Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next. 
Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) 
BILL.—[Bu 164.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Jackson.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.) 


Sm CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.), 
who had given Notice of the following 
Amendment :— 


‘* That, having regard to great loss and injury 
sustained by the very large number of persons 
who hold small amounts of Stock, the interest 
on which is proposed to be reduced, and to the 
small annual reduction in the public burdens 
effected by the proposed conversion, this House 
thinks it inexpedient to make the change pro- 
posed,” 


said, his object in intervening at this 
stage of the Bill was to insure that the 
position of the smaller and poorer holders 
of Government securities should be con- 
sidered by the House, and should be 
fairly treated. Although he had some 
particular points to mention, he might 
say at once that he had no general 
hostility to the Bill. He thought that 
nothing could be so unfortunate as to 
dispose of the Bill without due con- 
sideration being given to the interests 
of the class of holders just mentioned. 
From the large number of communica- 
tions which he had received he found 
that a very strong, not to say bitter, 
feeling prevailed on that subject; and 
he thought that the circumstances in 
which it was proposed to carry out the 
measure of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) ought in every respect to be 
fair, honourable, and considerate. That 
Bill would effect by far the largest con- 
version of Stock and lowering of interest 
that had ever taken place in this King- 
dom, and he did not think that the 
interval of only a week allowed between 
the introduction of the measure and the 
second reading was sufficient for the 
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urpose. He was aware that the right 
on. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had quoted as a precedent 
the course pursued in 1844, when about 
the same amount of time was allowed ; 
but the circumstances connected with 
the earlier measure were entirely differ- 
ent from the present scheme. The 
amount of Stock then converted was not 
half as much as was now proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman to be dealt 
with. Now, he (Sir Charles Lewis) 
would ask the House whether there was 
not in recent times a general belief that 
the Three per Cent Stock bore a fixed 
and unalterable rate of interest? That 
impression had been confirmed by the 
term ‘‘ annuities ” which was applied to 
them. In answer to a Question yester- 
day as to the number of small holders 
in the different Three per Cent Stocks, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer told the House that 
there were no fewer than 104,500 sepa- 
rate accounts not exceeding £1,000 in 
amount; that there were 13,000 other 
accounts between £1,000 and £2,000; 
and 10,500 accounts between £2,000 and 
£3,000. The maximum point of those 
small holdings only produced an annual 
income of £90. Nobody could be said 
to be passing rich with that amount; 
and it might be taken generally that 
those small holders belonged to the class 
where poverty was most distressingly 
felt—namely, those who were usually 
included in the lower middle ranks of 
life. Again, in addition to those per- 
sons who were direct holders of Stock, 
there were other classes who were also 
interested in small amounts of Consols. 
In one case, for example, which had 
been brought to his notice, a trustee 
of an estate in Consols stated that 
he had to divide the annual in- 
come among 15 different persons, the 
largest sum paid to any one of 
them being £56, and the smallest about 
£35. In fact, the sums held by trustees 
included the interests of a very large 
number of small holders. The invest- 
ments also by the Court of Chancery 
were split up among a large number of 
persons, and represented a very great 
number of small interests. What effect 
would the Bill have upon this small 
class of holders? A person having 
£1,000 in Consols and receiving £30 
a-year was asked to submit to a deduc- 
tion of £2 10s. In the case of a person 
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who lived upon a miserable income of 
£30, that reduction represented increased 
distress ; and if they went up the scale 
to cases, say, of persons who were in 
the habit of receiving £90 a-year from 
their investments in Consols, the reduc- 
tion in each case would be £7 10s. 
Thus the large class of persons who 
suffered from that direst of all distress, 
genteel poverty, would be ruthlessly 
deprived of an essential part of their 
daily income—he might almost say their 
daily bread. There were hundreds of 
these persons who had not yet appre- 
ciated what the consequences of the 
measure would be. He had received 
numerous letters upon the subject from 
various classes of holders. A poor old 
lady wrote that it was dire cruelty to 
reduce the rate of interest received by 
thousands of people who had nothing 
more to maintain them in their old age. 
It mattered little, she said, to those who 
had some hundreds of pounds a-year ; 
but to those who, like herself, had only 
£1,000 invested, it was a serious matter. 
A clergyman writing from Yorkshire 
said that he was trustee for several 
small charities. In the case of one 
charity some old people received a 
weekly pittance of 5s. each, and the 
Bill would reduce this to 4s. 74. or 4s. 2d., 
which meant that the old men would be 
deprived of their pipes and the old 
women of their sugar. He had ro- 
ceived another letter from a gentleman 
who, in his official capacity, had to pay 
£1 3s. 4d. per week to a family, the 
father and mother being too old to work. 
To reduce this, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to do, meant, the letter said, 
starvation in the house of a worthy but 
helpless couple. If people who had 
made investments in Consols had had 
fair play, if more time had been given 
for the consideration of the matter, hon. 
Members would have heard such ex- 
pressions of opinion from their consti- 
tuents as would have induced them to 
regard the Bill in a very serious light. 
What was the reason for the desperate 
hurry of the Government? The Bill 
would not come into operation until 
1889; therefore the Government could 
reasonably have given more time for 
the consideration of the measure. In the 
case of poor people the Bill would be 
oppressive. ith regard to that large 
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invested money in Consols, and had no 
power to change the investment, the Bill 
provided for application to the Court 
of Chancery. The only remedy, there- 
fore, which this class of holders had in 
the difficulty thus presented was an ap- 
plication to the Oourt of Chancery, at 
the expense of the estate. He thought 
that a better provision than this, by 
which such cases might be cheapiy and 
expeditiously disposed of, should be 
made. Then, again, it would be im- 
possible to get the consent in the Court 
of Chancery before the 12th of April of 
the vast number of persons whose money 
was in trust, so that, in point of fact, 
the provisions of the Bill would actually 
deprive those people who needed the 
bonus of the opportunity of getting it. 
The hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. J. 
M. Maclean) yesterday asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
under the Bill, provision would be made 
to protect trustees who had invested 
moneys in Consols to cover annuities 
under wills, or similarly to provide for 
ground-rents or rent-charges under wills 
where a distribution of the rest of the 
property had been legally made. The 
right hon. Gentleman replied that this 
was provided for by the Bill, and re- 
ferred the hon. Member to Clause 19. 
In this answer the righthon. Gentleman 
had, in his opinion, carried the interpre- 
tation of the clause far beyond what it 
would really bear. It appeared to him 
that the proposal introduced a vicious- 
ness which required very serious atten- 
tion. Theconversion was not proposed 
on its own merits; but an inducement 
had been held out to bankers and 
brokers to employ their influence to in- 
duce persons to come in. It was no 
small matter, for he begged to remind 
the House that they were dealing with 
£580,000,000 of Stock. He was told by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that £68,000,000 of 
that amount was held by Government 
Departments ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not say that all the holders 
had the power to make the conversion. 
That left £512,000,000. They were told 
that the scheme was y a great 
success, and that the bankers and 
brokers, especially in London, were loud 
in their declaration and promises of sup- 
port. If so, the scheme was already 
virtually carried. Out of the £512,000,000 
he (Sir Charles Lewis) estimated that 
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the Government would have to pay 
brokerage upon £400,000,000. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The hon. Baronet is 
wrong in his figures. No commission 
is paid upon the £150,000,000 of the 
New Threes, the reduction of which is 
automatic. 

Sr CHARLES LEWIS said, he 
would take it, then, that £250,000,000 
would be dealt with, and that would 
amount for brokerage to about £175,000. 
That was a pretty big sum to pay for 
the launching of this scheme. It was 
worth a good deal of money to the 
bankers and brokers, end when they 
were told that the scheme had received 
the support of these two classes he put 
it to the House whether the £175,000 
had not something to do with the pro- 
posal? They were not a largo class, and 
£200 or £300 each, with the agency 
commission, had considerable influence 
in the formation of opinion. When the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) pro- 
posed his plan of conversion, he offered 
no such fee, and, though the terms of 
conversion were far better than those 
under this Bill, the brokers put their 
backs up and left the scheme rigidly 
alone; but now the assent of the 
great financial houses was bought 
with the conversion feo. There was 
another feature about the present 
scheme which was not very nice. 
Primarily speaking, what ought the 
public to do as the debtor of the stock- 
holders? What it ought to do was to 
say—‘‘ We are getting tired of paying 
you 3 per cent; we will not pay any 
more than 2} per cent; we will pay you 
off.”” But they did not do that. Assent 
was assumed; in that case dissent was 
not mentioned. That was not a fair 
way of dealing with the creditors of the 
State, who could not call upon the State 
to pay more, and were at the mercy of 
the State. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, however, would not take the 
responsibility of saying honestly—‘‘ We 
will ay you off.” He said—‘ We are 
equal to the occasion.” How? By the 
sinister provision in Clause 1, second 

aragraph, which declared that all 
holders of New Three per Cent Stock 
who signify their dissent—‘‘ Shall be 
paid off in such orderand atsuch time 
and in such manner as Parliament may 
direct.” Thus it was proposed to keep 
the sword hanging over the unfortunate 
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stockholders. Mr. Goulburn did not go 
out of his way to offer the inducement 
of a commission ; he allowed his scheme 
to float upon its own merits. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Baronet, but the 5s. 
would not apply to the New Threes. 
He had strictly followed the precedent 
of Mr. Goulburn, and the New Threes 
represented a smaller sum than that 
which was converted by Mr. Goulburn. 

Sm CHARLES LEWIS said, that 
the way in which the scheme affected 
the smaller class of fundholders was 
very remarkable. These people were 
not subject to Income Tax, but any re- 
lief which the scheme might afford to 
the taxpayers would be confined entirely 
to the Income Tax payers. Nobody pre- 
tended that the expected saving of 
£1,400,000, which was about equal to 
3d. in the pound of Income Tax, was to 
be wt in altering any other tax. 
The effect of it would be, therefore, to 
lighten the burden of the Income Tax 
payers. In other words, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was proposing to take 
?d. in the pound of the burden off the 
Income Tax payer, and tu levy 20 pence 
in the pound upon the unfortunate 
emall holders who did not pay Income 
Tax at the present time. Mr. Goulburn 
did no such thing asthat. They were 
told to feel great delight at the improved 
credit of the country. It wassaid we 
could borrow now at 2} per cent, whereas 
formerly we could only borrow at 3 per 
cent. He did not say that the public 
credit had not something to do with it, 
but it had very little. Had the decrease 
of foreign loans nothing to do with it? 
Had the depreciation of landed securities 
nothing to do with it? Why, if they 
looked through the returns of the large 
Insurance Companies, who had millions 
to invest, they would find that their 
great resort was to go into land. 
Would they go into land now? He 
was sorry to see these Communistic 
views cropping up on that side of 
the House as well as on the other. 
Whereas there used to be millions 
invested by the Insurance Companies in 
land, they now fought shy of it. Had 
that not something to do with the in- 
crease in the price of Consols? Had the 
badness of trade—the vast amount of 
money withdrawn from trade and com- 
merce—nothing to do with investing in 
Consols and running the ‘price up to 
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what they had recently seen it? In 
1844, when the capital of the country 
was much less, they had £100,000,000 
more of public debt, because from that 
time to this the decrease in the National 
Debt exceeded £100,000,000. He ven- 
tured to think that the reasons he had 
given were sufficient to account for the 
cup running over so brilliantly. He 
was rather amused to hear one sentence 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He said 
in his enthusiasm that he wanted to see 
this new Stock become the champion 
Stock of the future. He would like to 
see the champion Stock giving fair play, 
full consideration to a vast number of 
poor ~~ who would be so seriously 
injured by this scheme. He had not 
wished to say it himself, but he had seen 
that it had been remarked, that there 
was a@ slight flavour of the Plan of Cam- 
paign about the scheme—only a slight 
one, but one he would have been glad 
to see absent. In this very serious 
matter, the conversion of nearly 
£600,000,000 of Stock, they ought to 
have had not only more time, but more 
equitable provisions. He was told the 
measure was a great success. The last 
fact he saw showing that it was a great 
success was that the provincial bankers 
had asked for more plunder out of it. 
They said 1s. 6d. was not enough for 
them and they wanted an increase. But 
he had no doubt it would be thrust 
through. He hoped they would not see 
what was witnessed after the conversion of 
1844, a great rush of public investments 
and public Companies. It was after that 
they had the railway mania, from which 
some of them were still smarting. He 
asked the House to consider the case of 
the poor people who could not help 
themseives, many of them women who 
had little influence; and before sitting 
down he would read an extract of a 
letter from a clergyman. He wrote— 
“ His benefice was at one time worth £265 ; 
now, through agricultural depression, it only 
brought in £82. He had investments in 
Consols or he should not be able to live at all, 
and his income was so small that a reduction 
of £10 or £15 per annum "’— 
it might be supposed that he had £3,500 
in Consols— 
‘would materially 
position.’’ 
The loss, he said, would be nothing to 
an opulent man like the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but it was almost ruin to 
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him. The next paragraph in the letter 
he should like to read sotto voce to his 
hon. Friends near him, but that was 
impossible. The rev. gentleman 
said— 

‘* That at the last General Election he advised 
his parishioners to vote for the Conservative 
Party, because they were not likely to interfere 
with the rights of property.”’ 


‘‘That argument,” wrote this clergyman, 
‘I can no longer adduce;” and he 
concluded by saying ‘‘ that confidence 
in their leaders had been utterly ex- 
tinguished.” [Zaughter.} He heard 
some hon. Friends laugh. If they 
would wait a month he thought they 
would find there was more in it than 
they supposed. They could not remove 
the impression by simply pooh-poohing 
it. He thought tho case required serious 
consideration, and he begged to move 
the Amendment which stood in his 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘**having regard to great loss and injury sus- 
tained by the very large number of persons who 
hold small amounts of stock, the interest on 
which is proposed to be reduced, and to the 
small annual reduction in the public burdens 
effected by the proposed conversion, this House 
thinks it imexpedient to make the change 
proposed.” —(Sir Charles Lewis.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he agreed with tho 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Lewis) that 
the question was one which deserved 
the serious consideration of the House, 
but the test which they must apply to 
the proposals before them was, whether 
the Government, having regard to the 
present state of the money market and 
the credit of the Government, was in a 
position to go into the money market 
and operate a given sum of money at a 
rate of interest paying 2} per cent for 
15 years, and then 2} per cent for 20 
years longer— practically meaning 
£2 12s. per cent for a period of 35 years. 
Although they might feel the sincerest 
sympathy with some of the cases to 
which the hon. Baronet had alluded, 
still it must be admitted that no large 
scheme of this kind could be carried 
out without inflicting a considerable 
amount of suffering on large classes of 
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individuals, yet as trustees of the public 
purse and representing tho public debtor 
and the House of Commons, the Go- 
vernment would not be justified in pay- 
ing one shilling more than the market 
value on account of the National Debt. 
In discharging his duty, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had simply to make a 
perfectly fair and equal bargain between 
debtor and creditor. He took it that 
that was the first sound principle to 
apply to this Bill. The market must not 
be in any way prejudiced by the re- 
sources which the Government of the 
day might possess, and there should not 
be the shadow of a shade of suspicion 
of a stock-jobbing transaction. Justice 
ought to be done to both sides. The 
precedent of 1844 was not applicable to 
this case, and could not be a guide to 
the right hon. Gentleman with reference 
to the course which he now proposed to 
take. Mr. Goulburn’s proceedings were 
taken on firm ground, which the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
stand upon. Mr. Goulburn proposed to 
reduce Three-and-a-Half per Cents to 
Three-and-a-Quarter for a period of 10 
years, and then to Three per Cents; but 
he had behind him £500,000,000 of Three 
per Cent Stock. With that large body of 
a lower Stock behind him, the operation 
was a perfectly safe one. We had no 
such standard now. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had truly said that it was 
not fair to quote the present value of the 
Two-and-Three-Quarter per Cents, be- 
cause the amount was so small, Nor 
was there any indication, by means of 
the figure of its value, to speak as to 
the value of the new Stock, which a 
grateful Stock Exchange had denomi- 
nated ‘‘Goschens.” But there were two 
side-lights in the money market with 
respect to this Bili. He agreed with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
there had been a general fall in interest, 
and that there was an enormous amount 
of money seeking investment. Every 
year a large amount of trust and in- 
surance savings had to be invested; 
and there was a general disinclination 
on the part of the great insurance and 
other Companies to invest in mortgages 
or land. Of that the public ought un- 
doubtedly to reap the benefit. But 
there was another side-light to which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not refer on Friday. He quoted many 
precedents of conversion ; the precedent 
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of 1822, the precedent of Lord Althorp 
in 1834, and that of Mr. Goulburn in 
1844. But the right hon. Gentleman 
did not give the a of January, 
1888, or inform the House of the terms 
upon which the latest loan of the English 
Government was raised. And yet that 
would have been the safest indication of 
the present state of the money market. 
What was the opinion of the Bank of 
England and the other banking authori- 
ties as to the rate of interest at which 
the Government could borrow? In 
January, 1888, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer issued £37,000,000 of Local 
Loan Stock at 3 per cent, irredeemable 
for 25 years. That Stoek could not be 
redeemed until 1913. The first operation 
under which that Stock was issued was 
an equivalent exchange of £7,400,000 
of other Stocks. He (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) had asked the right hon. Gon- 
tleman what was meant by “ equiva- 
lent,” and the reply was—‘‘ the same 
amount, Stock for Stock.”” In January, 
1888, knowirg he was about to pro- 
pose a conversion of existing Stock 
to Two-and-Three-Quarters and then 
to Two-and-a-Half, the right hon. 
Gentleman exchanged this Stock, pound 
for pound, for Three per Cent Stock, not 
to be redeemed for 25 years. There 
was a small sale of £600,000 imme- 
diately afterwards by the Government 
brokers. The people who held that 
Local Loan Stock were to be congratu- 
lated on their good fortune. On January 
10 an advertisement was issued inviting 
tenders for this new stock at a minimum 
of £101 15s. Oonsols and £101 5s. Re- 
duced or New Threes per £100 of the 
new Stock. On January 18, the tenders 
were opened. What was the opinion of 
the City on January 18? On the 18th 
of January, they offered to the Govern- 
ment for £100 of these Three per Cents, 
£101 16s. 7d. Consols, and £101 5s. 11d. 
Reduced. The tenders were—Consols, 
£2,466,000 ; Reduced, £1,117,000. 
These were the Stocks on which no 
conversion could take place without 12 
months’ notice. But of the New Threes, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could deal with at any time, the tender 
was £6,575,000. Therefore, at that 
date, the New Three per Oent Stock, 
liable to be reduced to 2} and 2}, was 
exchanged to the extent of £6,500,000 
at a premium of 25s. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said that no 
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portion of this Stock was taken by a 
Government Department. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the Bank of England was a Government 
Department, and would also ask him to 
deal with the report which was curront 
that the Bank of England was taking 
£7,000,000 of that Stock out of 
£18,000,000. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s 
Hanover Square) said, he would explain 
that the Bank of England had some of 
the Stock before. There was no ques- 
tion of taking £7,000,000 out of 
£10,000,000. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
that was not his point, whether the 
Bank of England was taking £7,000,000 
out of £10,000,v00; but that the Bank 
was taking £7,000,000 altogether of 
this Stock at 25s. premium. To get rid 
of £18,351,000 Three per Oents the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
£18,200,000 Three per Cents, irredeem- 
able for 25 years, thereby only effecting 
a saving of £4,500 a-year. But what 
about the other £18,000,000? The 
right hon. Gentleman had only given 
the figures of £18,000,000, whereas he 
counted £37,000,000. He was not 
going to criticize whether this was a 
wise or unwise operation. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had made no statement to 
the House, and they were pledged to 
express confidence in the right hon. 
Gentleman that the course taken was 
the best for the country, but, tried by 
that test two months ago, it was not the 
opinion of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that the country could borrow at 
2} per cent, or why did he then make a 
3 per cent loan irredeemable fer 25 years. 
He must draw a distinction between the 
compulsory and the optional parts of this 
Bill. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was dealing compulsorily with only one 
kind of Stock. The holders of that 
Stock had no grievance whatever. That 
was a pure matter of negotiation as be- 
tween the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Money Market. The holders 
bought the Stock, with the knowledge 
that after a certain date it might be re- 
deemed at any moment at par. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had com- 
plicated his scheme by the introduction 
of an optional conversion, as well as a 
compulsory conversion, and the very 
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fact of its being optional almost implied 
a fortiori, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could not make it compulsory. 
Therefore, there must be some terms 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought would be sufficient to tempt the 
peels into accepting this option. Every 
man must judge for himself. Even the 
poor holders must appreciate the possi- 
bilities of foreign complications and 
trade revival, and all the circumstances 
which might disturb the Money Market 
in the next 12 months, and they must 
act accordingly. They were told that 
this optional part of the scheme met with 
the cordial approval of the City, and 
especially of the bankers; and the late 
Lord Mayor loudly cheered that state- 
ment. What he (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
wanted to know was why the bankers 
of to-day were so strong in the support 
of an optional system, whereas they were 
so steadily opposed to the optional 
system which his right hon. Friend the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) proposed in 1884. A Governor 
ofthe Bank of England pronounced an 
opinion that his right hon. Friend’s 
scheme was detestably bad. The House 
of Commons had a right to know why 
it was unsound, unfair, and detestably 
bad in 1884 to accept the terms of the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
why it was now the height of prudence 
and financial wisdom to accept a less 
favourable proposal when it was brought 
forward by one of his Successors. He 
would also ask the right hon. Gentleman 
if there was a precedent in the whole 
history of the British Treasury for the 
Treasury paying a commission of the 
nature of that which was now proposed ? 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would answer the question at once. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes, sir. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Will 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer tell us 
what itis ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: When I reply. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I will 
admit the Suez Canal may be brought 
in; but there was no precedent in 1844 
in the case of Mr. Goulburn. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: There was no 
optional conversion. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
that that was in his favour; but to his 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler’s) mind it 
aggravated the objection. What was 
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posed amounted to a payment to the 
cout of a creditor by the debtor to Pro 
mote the interest of the debtor, and till 
such debt was legalized by the Bill, he 
had no doubt that it would be an 
illegal payment, and was so at that 
moment. He would undertake that the 
House of Commons should have the 
opportunity of pronouncing an opinion 
upon ls. 6d. per cent bribe offered to 
brokers and bankers. The phrase 
‘recognized agents” was new in Eng- 
lish law and Acts of Parliament. Were 
the bankers and the Bank of England to 
receive this commission as ‘‘ recognized 
agents?” Why were the poor stock- 
holdera to be kept out of this commis- 
sion? The greatest demoralization in 
our modern commercial system was pro- 
duced by this giving of commission. If 
his hon. Friend the Member for Preston 
(Mr. R. W. Hanbury) had had an oppor- 
tunity the other night of calling the 
attention of the House to a case of mis- 
conduct at Woolwich, this question would 
have been raised. How could we pre- 
vent people from taking commissions, 
when we gave commissions to bankers 
and other recognized agents? As he 
said, he would undertake that the House 
of Commons should have an opportunity 
of expressing a definitive opinion upon 
this subject. He would now ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer what he 
was going to do with the Sinking Fund ? 
The whole theory of our Sinking Fund 
was that the money put into Terminable 
Annuities could be replaced by Consols 
at par. There were, however, no pro- 
visions in the present Bill for dealing 
with that. Again, there was the whole 
question of the Savings Bank, upon 
which he wished for some information. 
The bulk of the money was held by the 
Post Office Savings Banks, and we could 
not continue to pay the interest which 
we were paying now after an operation 
of this sort. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had told them nothing about 
that large item of the National Debt, 
consisting of upwards of £13,645,000 
which was payable to the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Bank of Ireland, and upon 
which the interest of 3 per cent was 
payable. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
propose to interfere with that rate of 
interest, to reduce it to 2} per cent or 
continue the present 3 per cent interest ? 
Those were questions which he thought 
the House ought to consider. The hon. 
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Baronet assumed that the proposed re- 
duction of interest would be a relief 
to the taxpayer. It would be nothin 
of the sort, because under Sir Staff 
Northcote’s Act, a certain fixed sum was 
appropriated as the charge of the Na- 
tional Debt, and the whole of the 
£2,800,000 must be borrowed. Hon. 
Members, therefore, must not sup 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was going to repeat his operation of last 
year, and to again interfere with the 
repayment of the National Debt. His 
own impression was that the right hon. 
Gentleman had done well in grappling 
with the New Three per Cents, and had 
he confined his proposed operation to 
them, he would have received the eordial 
and united support of the whole House. 
He, however, could not help deploring 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attempt to 
bring about this optional conversion of 
Consols and Reduced, not upon its own 
merits, but by means of a commission 
to the agents of the holders of those 
stocks. He doubted whether that 
attempt would succeed; but whether 
it sueceeded or failed, he thought the 
mode in which that part of the trans- 
action would have been carried out, 
would not be one which would reflect 
much credit upon either the right hon. 
Gentleman or upon the Government of 
which he was a Member. 

Srr ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, the House was aware that by the 
financial economy of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone), and by the Sinking Fund of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, the public Debt had 
been diminished. Since the proposals 
of the right hon. Member for South 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), as was well 
known, the rate of interest on invest- 
ments had become less and less, until the 
time had arrived when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might expect to make 
a more advantageous bargain for the 
country than could have been made four 
years ago. That was the reason why 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been more successful than his Pre- 
decessor. He sympathized with the 
clients of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for North Antrim (Sir Charles Lewis), the 
holders of Stock whose income would be 
reduced owing to the proposed conver- 
sion of the National Debt; but, at the 
same time, he did not think that this was 
a matter which the Ohancellor of the 
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Exchequer or the House could take into 
account. It seemed to him that it was 
the duty of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to make the best bargain he 
could for the country, and now that he 
found the interest on the Debt was 
higher than it ought to be, he was simply 
doing that which would tend to the dis- 
charge of the Debt ultimately, by bring- 
ing in a measure which would reduce 
the rate of interest. Much as they might 
sympathize with those who were in the 

osition referred to by the hon. Baronet, 
he said that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was doing no more than was 
right in looking rather to the position 
of the taxpayer than to the holders of 
Public Stock. They had to look not 
simply to what might be the verdict of 
the House, because he could not think 
that the House would reject this measure 
of his right hon. Friend, but to the 
verdict of the Money Market ; and con- 
sidering the very high price which the 
Public Funds had reached, and that all 
other Stocks stood at a premium, he 
said they had in those facts the strongest 
evidence that in the Money Market the 
proposal of his right hon. Friend had 
met with approval. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was therefore, in his 
opinion, not only justified but bound to 
introduce this Bill. He had simply 
risen to thank his right hon. Friend for 
the lucid statement which he made 
to the House when the Bill was brought 
in, and to say that the measure would 
have his cordial support. He had re- 
ceived a letter from a solicitor, one of 
his constituents, who said that there did 
not appear to be in the Bill any provision 
for fixing the amount of new Stock which 
would be deemed equivalent to the 
old Consols, and that this was a matter 
of importance with regard to some 
mortgages on estates, which provided 
for the sale of an equivalent amount 
of Oonsols. His right hon. Friend 
would probably refer to that point in his 
reply, and also say whether some pro- 
vision could not be made to supersede 
the necessity of going to the Court in 
the case of certain small funded amounts 
held in trust. By way of illustration he 
might take the case of a fund of say 
£500, which on the death of a widow 
had to be divided by the trustees among 
20 grandchildren. It was obvious that 
it would be most expensive to go to the 
Court in a case of this kind, and he 
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thought the point was one which his 
right hon. Friend should consider. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOOK (London Uni- 
versity) said, he was sure that all hon. 
Members would sympathize with those 
who would suffer owing to the scheme 
before the House, but at the same time 
he thought they must agree that it was 
the duty of the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer to make the best bargain in his 
power for the public. Moreover, tho 
change could hardly have been unex- 
pected. For many years, with those who 
advocated payment of the National Debt, 
he had urged that in addition to other 
advantages it would enable the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to reduce tho 
rate of interest and thus diminish the 
burden on the taxpayers. He would 
not occupy the attention of the House 
for many moments, but he might perhaps 
be permitted to thank the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the care with which 
he had prepared his plans, and also for 
the lucid and interesting speech in which 
he had explained them to the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) appeared throughout his re- 
marks to be anxious to find as much 
fault as he could, but he did not think 
he had succeeded in pointing out any 
real flaw in the scheme of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the conversion would 
be of no advantage to the taxpayers, on 
the extraordinary ground that when the 
conversion had taken place the saving of 
interest would probably go in reduction 
of the amountof the National Debt. But 
the amount payable for interest would 
be very much less. Surely the right 
hon. Gentleman would not deny that it 
was an advantage to the country that a 
larger amount should go in reduction 
of Debt. The right hon. Gentleman also 
said that if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had only dealt with the New Three 
per Cents, he would have given him his 
cordial support, but that he could not 
help deploring the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attempt to bring about this optional 
conversion of Consols and Reduced by 
offering a bribe to the holders of stocks. 
But it had always been the opinion of 
most of those engaged in financial opera- 
tions that there should be ono large 
Stock, and he was sure that he was ex- 
pressing the general opinion in thanking 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
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carrying out that ment as far as 
he could He, also, thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had used a wise discretion 
in not increasing the nominal amount 
of the Debt, but in taking a rate of 
interest at which he could borrow money 
at par. The time given for considera- 
tion also seemed to him to hit a happy 
medium, inasmuch as it allowed a fair 
time for consideration, and yet did not 
imperil the conversion by unduly post- 
poning the completion. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Antrim seemed to think 
the time allowed was too short, but he 
(Sir John a yee believed that every 
one interested would receive fair notice 
of what was to be done. At the same 
time it had always seemed to him that 
Mr. Goulburn had adopted a rather 
arbitrary course in assuming the consent 
of those who did not dissent. Moreover, 
in the case of 1844 the time allowed was 
extremely short. But it was then urged 
that this was less material than it might 
seem, because the terms were so good 
that everyone was sure to accept them. 
This plan required, in fairness, that the 
terms offered should clearly be such as it 
was desirable to adopt. At the same 
time he was not sure that the precedent 
was a good one, because it might be 
adopted by a less scrupulous Govern- 
ment without the other circumstances 
which constituted its justification. They 
were all very glad to hear that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was confi- 
dent in his expectation that, notwith- 
standing the melancholy event of 
last week, no foreign complications 
would endanger the success of his plan. 
At the same time, he should have been 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman had 
left himself some latitude as to the 
terms until the last moment. The mar- 
gin was certainly not large, and a fall 
of even 1 per cent would seriously 
endanger his scheme. If, however, 
the right hon. Gentleman did not think 
this was necessary, it was not for him 
to press it. It was a curious com- 
mentary on the depression of which we 
had heard so much that the savings of 
the country should enable us to reduce 
the interest on the National Debt. It 
could not be said that this was owing 
to capital being taken out of business, 
because the volume of business was as 
large as ever—it was the profits that 
were reduced. Nor was it owing to 
capital being removed from other invest- 
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ments, because in that case other invest- 
ments would have fallen; and, on the 
contrary, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had shown, other investments had also 
risen. We must then recognize that, 
though no doubt some classes had suf- 
fe tly, still the national savings, 
as a koi ad been so large as to raise 
the prices of all good securities, and thus 
render possible the reduction of interest. 
There were one or two points on which 
he would like to have some information. 
He asked the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether when Consols or Reduced 
stood in the names of two or more trus- 
tees the assent of all or a majority of 
them would be required, or whether one 
would be sufficient, as in the case of 
dividends? It often happened that one 
might be absent; it would frequently be 
difficult to get all the consents; and the 
amount standing in the name of trustees 
was so immense that the question was 
one of importance. Then there was 
another point which had caused some 
doubt and anxiety, on which he should 
like to know the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It had happened in a great 
many cases—indeed, in thousands of 
cases—that annuities had been left by 
will, and the trustees had purchased 
enough Government Stock to provide 
the annuity, and had then parted with 
the residuary estate. But when the 
conversion was made the Stock would 
be no longer sufficient to provide 
the annuity. Suppose, for instance, 
an annuity of £100 had been left— 
which was a very common amount— 
and the trustees had purchased £3,333 
Stock. This sum would, of course, no 
longer produce the amount of the an- 
nuity; and, therefore, he asked on 
whom would the loss fail? The estate 
might have been wound up; would, 
then, the trustees be personally liable ? 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
say a word on this point, and consider 
whether he would not introduce into the 
Bill words, if necessary, to settle the 
difficulty. Before sitting down he might 
just say that while the last conversion 
pro’ by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Memberfor South Edinburgh did not 
effect all that he had hoped for, it was 
only due to him to recognize that his 
proposals had materially helped to facili- 
tate the operation now proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for ‘Rast 
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Wolverhampton had been very severe 
on the clause with reference to recog- 
nized agents, and, he thought, also 
somewhat unjust to bankers. He seemed 
to imply that they would advise their 
clients to take Stock, which otherwise 
they would not do, for the sake of the 
small commission which would be paid. 
But in the case of small amounts it was 
obvious that a commission of 1s. 6d. was 
a meagre temptation, and when large 
Stocks were dealt with the holders of 
them were quite able to judge for them- 
selves. The right hon. Gentleman ob- 
jected to commissions altogether. It 
was not commissions that were objec- 
tionable in matters of business, but the 
secret commissions ; commissions placed 
in Act of Parliament were known to 
everybody; and he thought it was going 
rather out of the way, under those circum- 
stances, to express so large an amount 
of indignation. Bankers would not ad- 
vise their customers to assent to the 
conversion unless they did so them- 
selves. Moreover, what did it amount 
to? Supposing the 1s. 6d. commission 
were not offered, every holder of Consols 
or New Threes who wished to convert 
would certainly have to pay his agent 
some slight amount for the trouble of 
conversion. This was the more desirable 
because so much was held by trustees, 
who might well be prevented from con- 
verting if it involved a payment which 
it might be difficult for them to make. 
In fact, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was simply saying that the expense of 
conversion should not fall on the holder 
of the Stock, but upon the Government. 

Mr. TYSSEN AMHERST (Norfolk, 
8.W.) said, he must congratulate his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the reception which had 
been awarded to his proposal. At the 
same time, he f that under the 
measure as it now stood, not only great 
inconvenience but in some cases actual 
injustice might result from the scheme; 
first to those who saw in their investment 
in the Funds as they thought an unvary- 
* ing income without any trouble of collec- 
tion. To that class, perhaps, no consola- 
tion could be given, but there was actual 
injustice in the case of those whose in- 
comes were derived from interest on trust 
money when that money had been in- 
vested, under special limitation, in the 
Funds only. This he believed was a very 
common case where moneys had 
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left for charitable purposes. Indeed, 
there were two obese which he him- 
self was trustee of such money, and 
where he knew the investment of the 
money was limited to the Funds on pur- 

to secure an unvarying income for 
annual distribution. He hoped, there- 
fore, that his right hon. Friend would 
either bring in a Bill, or insert a clause 
in the present measure, to authorize 
trustees whose powers were limited to 
the Parliamentary Stocks or Public 
Funds to invest in what were known as 
‘* Authorized Trustees’ Securities,” and 
in that way save those persons whose 
incomes, as far as they arose from in- 
vestments limited to the Funds, from a 
hardship which would amount to no less 
than a permanently increased Income 
Tax of ls. 8d. in the pound, to be in- 
creased after a certain number of years, 
and that, too, in many cases where Income 
Tax was not now demanded. 

Mr. 8. HOARE (Norwich) said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) might have treated the bankers 
differently than he had done in sup- 
posing that they would recommend 
small holders of Stock to come into the 
conversion scheme of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the sake of a com- 
mission of ls. 6d. per cent. They were 
all aware that difficulty and hardship 
would arise from the lowering of the 
interest; but the fact that the bankers 
had agreed to the change appeared to 
him to have shown that the time had 
come for the change, and that there was 
little or no choice in the matter. It 
seemed to be forgotten that the bankers 
were the largest holders of the Stocks 
now to be dealt with, and would be the 
largest losers by the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Those Members 
who had examined the accounts of 
Joint Stock Banks would have found 
that those banks, independently of the 
Bank of England, must hold upwards of 
£50,000,000 of the Stocks now to be 
changed. The result would be, if they 
got ls. 6d. commission, that they 
would lose something like £110,000 or 
£120,000 a-year, and in a very short time 
£225,000 a-year. It might, ofcourse, be 
said that they could afford to lose the 
money; but did not the fact show that, 
at all events, the bankers accepted the 
change, and that any Chancellor of the 
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ing to that financial thermometer, which 
bankers were considered to be. If they 
remembered that the bankers held 
assets of £400,000,000 it would be seen 
that it was of importance to get out- 
lets for the money; dividends had to 
be earned, and it was, therefore, ab- 
solutely necessary to find the best in- 
vestments they could, and they did not 
want to see every good investment 
going up, as had been the case during 
the last few weeks. The hon. Member 
for London University (Sir John Lub- 
bock) referred to the fact that while the 
volume of trade was increasing, we found, 
at the same time, so much money unem- 
ployed that this great Conversion Scheme 
could be carried out successfully, as 
there was no doubt it would be. There 
were several reasons which pointed to 
the solution of this fact. The great 
development of the Railway and 
Telegraph systems, almost more than 
anything else, had been the means of 
bringing distant countries into rapid 
and direct communication, and busi- 
ness organizations which required large 
amounts of capital only a few years ago 
could now be carried on with a com- 
paratively small amount of eupital. The 
vast increase, too, in joint stock enter- 
prize had very much tended to lessen 
the general value of investments. In 
these days the bankers with those 
enormous deposits were obliged to find 
investments, with the result to those 
engaged in trade that they were able 
to lend at a cheap rate of interest merely 
because there was no other outlet. Even 
in trade itself money could be obtained 
very cheaply—indeed, at 1} or 2 per 
cent, Surely, then, this country, with 
the best security any Empire of the 
world had ever held, ought not to be 
put in a worse position than the ordi- 
nary traders. At present there was no 
doubt that the scheme of his right hon. 
Friend could be carried out. The pre- 
sent value of money was such that he 
saw no difficulty in its being carried 
out successfully. At the same time, he 
did not think that the House should 
sanction the scheme if it felt that we 
were living in a time when money was 
only abnormally cheap for the moment. 
On the contrary, looking forward to the 
future, we had every reason for expect- 
ing that the best securities would eom- 
mand higher prices and pay less interest. 
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At the present moment, the Stock of the 
London and North- Western Railway 
was at a price which paid scareely 3 per 
cent. en the scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) was before the 
country, matters were, indeed, different ; 
the rate of interest obtained on such se- 
curities was then 3} or 4 per cent; but 
during the last four years a great change 
had occurred. And why had the pre- 
sent change come about ? Because the 
communication between country and 
country had tended to make business 
to be carried on at the least possible 
profit, and that resulted in money being 
lent to trade at the smallest possible rate 
of interest. So that, whether in mer- 
cantile or in other matters, they found 
that there were very few people or coun- 
tries who were ready to borrow money 
except at a considerably less rate of in- 
terest than they could doa few years ago. 
The financial condition of most foreign 
countries, and also of our Colonies, had 
immensely improved ; and there was no 
reason to suppose that there would be 
such a change—unless it arose from 
some frightful calamity—as would put 
either the Colonies or foreign countries 
back so that they would have to borrow 
at a much higher rate of interest. As one 
who had been connected with business, 
he could not see that there was a pros- 
pect of seeing, for some years to come, 
our best securities very materially lower. 
Therefore, he felt strongly that no Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could have 
neglected the present opportunity. He 
felt that to have done so would have 
been an error on the part of the finan- 
cial agent of this great country, as the 
right hon. Gentleman might be called, 
representing not only the Government 
and the country, but also representing 
those who were now stockholders, and 
who ought to be considered in every 
possible way. The hon. Baronet who 
proposed this Amendment was also a 
man of business, and might often be in 
a position in which he would have to 
oe loans for clients and otherwise; 
and if he employed an agent to obtain 
a loan, and afterwards found that it 
could have been obtained at § or } 

r cent less interest, the hon. Baronet 
would probably think that the agent 
ought to have raised the loan at the 
cheapest rate. Then the taxpayers of 
the country had a right to the same ad- 
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vantage; and if they found a great rail- 
way obtaining money at a low rate of 
interest, they had a right to demand 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should obtain money for them at the 
same rate or cheaper. For that reason, 
he rejoiced that the scheme had been 
brought forward. He regretted to hear 
an hon. Member say that it would not 
effect a saving to the taxpayers; but 
he thought that it would effect a very 
material saving. When the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) introduced a Con- 
version Scheme, Mr. Hume expressed 
a hope “that they would also hear from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer some 
scheme for the reduction of taxation.”’ 
If that result followed from the scheme 
they were now discussing, they need not 
be afraid, as the hon. Baronet had sug- 
gested, that the Oonservative Party 
would be held up to odium in the coun- 
try. Hon. Gentlemen opposite might 
be equally held up to odium, because 
they had tried to do the same thing, 
although it was not their good fortune 
to carry their scheme through. It would 
be a great piece of good fortune if it 
were carried through now, and he re- 
joiced to think that it had been reserved 
for one who had been early connected 
with the City of London to bring for- 
ward that present scheme with every 
chance of success; and although some 
might suffer a little from the change 
proposed, he believed that in the future 
it would be felt that this Parliament 
had done a great work, and that 20, 30, 
or 40 years hence it would be found that 
it had led to great and very satisfactory 
results. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Sir, I do not think 
that on the whole I can complain of the 
reception which the plans of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the conversion of the 
National Debt have met with from the 
House. I have now to allude to some 
general remarks that have been made, 
and to some particular and special ques- 
tions that have been raised; but I 
should like first to make this preliminary 
observation. I am glad to think, from 
the absence of comment on this parti- 
cular point, that in substance the terms 
that are offered in regard to the number 
of years and the progressive reduction 
from 2} to 24 per cent interest have 
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commended themselves to the House 
and the country; because, while ob- 
jections have been taken to particular 
parts of the scheme, the general basis 
upon which it rests has not been assailed 
in the speeches to which we have 
listened. I think there is a general 
agreement in the House that it was the 
duty of the Government, if it saw its 
way to be able successfully to convert 
a large portion of the National Debt, to 
act and take that conversion in hand. 
I think that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H Fowler) agrees to that 
proposition. 1. is agreed to generally 
by right hon. Gentlemen opposite; and 
I may say that the public generally 
are, I believe, convinced that the step is 
one which it is the bounden duty of the 
Government totake. ForI donot think 
that there are many who will agree with 
the hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Antrim (Sir Charles Lewis), who moved 
the Amendment, however painful the 
position of many annuitants and others 
may be, that the fact that £120,000,000 
of the Debt is held by persons possess- 
ing Stock below £2,000 is sufficient 
ground for our not proceeding with this 
scheme. Painful as that may be, the 
question is really this—is it the duty of 
the Government of this country to con- 
tinue to pay a higher rate of interest 
than that at which it can borrow, be- 
cause a reduction of the present rate of 
interest would fall hardly on a large 
class of smaller fundholders? Surely 
that is not a proposition which can be 
maintained by argument. I say that it 
would be better, if the case of these 
ersons be hard—and no doubt it is 

ard—to supplement their incomes out 
of a Vote of money by this House— 
if we look at the matter simply from 
a charitable point of view—than to 
allow the present state of things to con- 
tinue, and to make the country pay 
3 per cent when it can borrow at a 
cheaper rate of interest. I think it is 
very likely that the hon. Baronet really 
pina: 4 the number of persons who 
are in the situation that he described ; 
because he assumed it as a general 
fact that if a person has £2,000 in 
Consols, that is his chief or only source 
of income. Now, it is within the per- 
sonal knowledge, I am sure, of hon. 
Members that many persons who have 
sums below £2,000 in Consols are per- 
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sons who have got other sources of in- 
come besides, and that you cannot treat 
them as if the whole or a large propor- 
tion of that class are simply dependent 
on their revenue from Consols. But 
even if that were so, I fail to see that it 
would be the duty of the Government 
to continue to pay those persons a 
higher rate of interest than is necessary, 
because it might be hard for them tu 
forego any part of their present income. 
The hon. Baronet said it was a general 
belief of society that the Three per Cents 
were inflexible, and that they never 
would be dealt with. But after the 
previous measures of conversion which 
have been repeatedly carried out, it is 
scarcely possible to see how such an idea 
could be reasonably entertained ; and I 
do not, therefore, think that I need 
labour that point or press it any further, 
except to say that, however hard may be 
the case of individuals, I do not think 
that would be a sufficient justification to 
arrest us in the course that we have 
taken. The hon. Baronet alluded to 
those persons who have invested in Con- 
sols through the Savings Banks. They 
will still receive 2} per cent, which is a 
higher rate of interest than that which 
is paid in the Post Office Savings Banks, 
and I should be very glad that if they 
should still continue to investin Govern- 
ment Stocks, they should receive a 
higher interest than is paid by the Post 
Office Savings Banks. I may add that 
every means is being taken to circulate 
full information among all depositors in 
Savings Banks on these matters. This 
leads me to a further point—namely, 
the question of celerity. The hon. 
Baronet asked why they should act in 
that rapid way. Now I think that most 
hon. Members will agree that if this 
matter is to be dealt with at all it must 
be dealt with rapidly, and that out of 
regard for all the great interests con- 
cerned. As I have said, every step will 
be taken to circulate all possible informa- 
tion, and every opportunity will be given 
to persons to ascertain precisely what is 
going on; but in a large operation of 
this tina it would be most detrimental 
to the credit of the country, and lead to 
fluctuations in all kinds of securities, if 
it should be kept long hanging over 
people’s heads. It is unfortunate, but 
it always happens at any time of doubt, 
that there is a great deal of speculation ; 
and the sooner Consols can settle down 
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again and e can know preues 
w at they aro, tho better it ill be for 
all parties. I can assure the hon. 
Baronet, in regard to applications to the 
Court of Chancery, that arrangements 
will be made to vais persons from the 
difficulty which he pointed out—namely, 
that they will have to apply to the Court 
of Chancery before April 12, and also 
in respect tocosts. To-morrow morning 
there will be on the Paper, and placed 
in the hands of hon. Members, a certain 
number of Amendments dealing with 
these subjects. The large correspond- 
ence I have had and the s tions 
which have been made to me by many 
hon. Members have put me in a posi- 
tion to make some further proposals for 
meeting what I may call the legal and 
technical difficulties of the case. As to 
annuitants, there will be a clause giving 
power to trustees to sell Consols and to 
invest in what are called Chancery secu- 
rities; and ample power will be given 
to the Lord Chancellor to deal with the 
difficulties that arise in these cases. A 
question was put to me as regards the 
number of Trustees. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for London University (Sir 
John Lubbock) asked whether the assent 
of all the Trustees would be necessary ? 
There will be a clause providing that a 
majority of the trustees may signify 
their assent or dissent, as the case may 
be. I will now address myself to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton, who 
has frequently addressed us on this side 
in a somewhat threatening tone. But 
I trust I shall give no offence to him 
when I say that it is more in man- 
ner than intention. The right hon. 
Gentleman called me rather severely to 
account both in his direct statement and 
more frequently by innuendo. [ will 
give him a full explanation with regard 
to the Local Loans Stock. I will frankly 
admit to him that I looked, to a certain 
extent, to this Local Loans Stock as 
giving a kind of test as to what securi- 
ties might be worth in the Market. He 
will remember the real reason why the 
Stock was created. I believe it was a 
reason which commended itself to his 
judgment. It was to establish a Local 
an Fund which should be separate 


and different from the general indebted- 
ness of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman suggested that in January I 
was prepared to deal with the conver- 
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sion of the National Debt, and to create 
T wo-and-Three-Quarters Cent and 
Two-and-a-Half per Cent Stocks. I may 
say that I had come to no such conclu- 
sion in January, and I had not at that 
time a sufficient indication as to whether 
the operation was feasible or not. The 
House will remember that the Local 
Loans Stock was substituted for an 
equivalent amount of Three per Cent 
Stocks and for an open debt of 
about £10,000,000 due to the Public 
Works Loans Commissioners; and the 
£36,000,000 or £33,000,000 — the 
amount lies between the two—was put 
in the hands of the Trustees for the 
Savings Banks and the Post Office 
Savings Banks in lieu of the £37,000,000 
which they held otherwise. That Stock 
was held by them in substitution of the 
Stock that was cancelled. The National 
Debt Commissioners held the Local 
Loans Stock for these two funds, 
which were under their control. The 
position was this—among their invest- 
ments they held £37,000,000 of this 
new Stock, rightly described as run- 
ning for 25 years at 3 per cent. Now, 
what was the value of that Stock? I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will be 
sufficiently just to say that past opera- 
tions must not be looked at entirely from 
the point of view of the price at present, 
when conversion is within sight. No 
ex post facto judgment would be entirely 
fair in such a condition of things. In 
the beginning I always thought that 
the creation of this Stock would be 
a valuable indication of the Market. 
But I am bound to say that at the com- 
mencement —not because it was not a 
valuable Stock, but because it was a 
small Stock—the great operators of the 
Market did not look upon it with any 
favour. The right hon. Gentleman 
speaks as if the only test of the value 
of the Stock was the rate of interest at 
which it operates. That is entirely a 
mistake. It is the ready convertibility 
of the Stock which gives it in the Mar- 
ket a very great advantage, and many 
ore would prefer a Three per Cent 

tock which was thoroughly current in 
the Market, but liable to conversion, to 
a Three per Cent Stock of a new charac- 
ter with which they were not familiarly 
acquainted. The consequence was that 
in the beginning there was a reluctance 
on the part of the Money Market to 
look with favour at the Stock. A high 


Mr. Goschen 
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financial authority stated at the timo 
that he did not believe he would be 
able to place £2,000,000 of this Stock. 
It was a somewhat serious matter to 
have £37,000,000 of Stock in the hands 
of the National Debt Commissioners 
which was not marketable and not 
rapidly saleable, and therefore the great 
object was to diminish the amount of 
the Stock. A good deal has been said 
of the fact that it exchanged Stock for 
Stock; but at the time it was con- 
sidered that Consols were better than 
this new Stock, and some institutions of 
very high standing refused to exchange 
Steck for Stock. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners took a different view of 
the matter. They saw that the Stock 
guaranteed for 25 years answered their 
purpose admirably, and they were con- 
tent to make an exchange Stock for 
Stock ; and—looking to the fact that I 
was contemplating conversion—it was a 

reat object, which I secured, to get by 
» Met the Stock into the hands of the 
National Debt Commissioners. An- 
other transaction was*made with the 
Bank of England, Stock for Stock, but 
not without difficulty; and as soon as 

ersons heard that others had taken the 

tock, then they suddenly began to 
grumble and say that they had not a 
chance of doing so. As soon as I under- 
stood that there was a desire for the 
Stock, I immediately gave instructions 
that it should be sold, and that the 
market value should be taken. Con- 
siderable transactions took ‘place, not in 
very large amounts; but it was the ob- 
ject of the Government broker to dis- 
tribute the Stock among as many persons 
as possible, so that the public might 
become familiar with it. Considerable 
transactions took place, and when the 
Stock reached a good price I offered 
£10,000,000 of it by tender. The 
ee was not so hh as might have 

een anticipated. hy was this? It 
was not on account of the value of 
the Stock itself, but partly because 
people would not believe that conver- 
sion was possible. That vitiates the 
test which the right hon. Gentleman 
applied, because the real market 
value could not be ascertained until 
it was certain that conversion would 
come. Consols were not at their proper 
position, and the value gave no 
indication, and the Local Loans Stock 
did not give sufficient indication, either 
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because the bankers and the Market 
generally were against it, and it was a 
small Stock which could not compare 
with Consols. I trust that neither the 
right hon. Gentleman nor the House 
will make an ex post facto judgment of 
this matter, nor hold that either the 
Stock has been thrown away or that it 
has been improperly dealt with. The 
right hon. Gentleman asked what has 
become of the remainder. The re- 
mainder, some £18,000,000, is held by 
the National Debt Commissioners, and 
upon that they will be able to realize 
tho full benefit of the high price at 
which the Stock now stands. Then I 
come to the side-light of the right hon. 
Gentleman upon the present operation. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not show 
us what that light was. He onemed it; 
but he was so intent upon dwelling upon 
the way in which the Local Loans Stock 
was treated, that he did not draw his 
moral, and say that the price was too 
high or too low for conversion. I do 
not think that I have gone wrong in 
fixing the price at which the conversion 
now takes place. In an extremely 
difficult matter like this, it is very hard 
to say whether the terms are too high 
or too low; but I venture to think that 
no general attack has been made upon 
the terms. The right hon. Gentleman 
raised another point with regard to 
agency commission, and he put it—I 
hope I am not using too strong a phrase 
—somewhat offensively when he said 
that the agency commission was a bribe 
offered to bankers in order to induce 
them to advise their clients in favour of 
the conversion. One or two hon. Mem- 
bers have already exposed the unfair- 
ness of such a contention. But the 
right hon. Gentleman is entirely wrong 
when he says all the banks are with me. 
I can assure him that four of the most 
influential banks in London have been 
those most opposed to the conversion 
scheme which I have in hand. These 
banks deal very largely in Consols, and 
one of them is likely te lose £10,000 
a-year, which will afterwards be £20,000 
a-year by the scheme. I do not think 
that the commission will be such as will 
in the slightest degree or in any degree 
mitigate that loss. I am extremely 
anxious that this matter should be pro- 

erly understood. I have heard of one 

ank in London where they have had 
to take on 20 additional clerks to deal 
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with the work arising out of the conver- 
sion, and that the cost in labour and 
correspondence will absorb the com- 
mission. But we have not to deal with 
bankers; those whom we have mainly 
to do with are the stockholders; and 
the right hon. Gentleman asked whether 
the stockholder ought not to get the 
commission of ls. 6d. himself. If he 
were, he would have to pay, not that 
sum, but possibly a higher amount to 
the broker or banker to convert it into 
Consols; and the object of this com- 
mission is to give the conversion clear 
of any cost to all the small fundholders 
and all the others as well. ~A question 
was asked as to the position of the 
solicitor whose client, a fundholder, 
writes to him, and asks him for advice. 
As he would be entitled to receive this 
commission, he will give this advice 
gratis; and, far from admitting the 
way in which tho right hon. Gentleman 
has put it, this is practically limiting 
the expense that will be put upon the 
stockholders, for it is very possible the 
stockholders would have to pay a 
higher commission and brokerage if 
this limit were not inserted in the Bill. 
It is, perhaps, too much to expect that 
the brokers, or the solicitors, or the 
bankers would act gratis for their 
numerous clients; and I do not think 
that, out of goodwill to the Govern- 
ment, they would forego all commissions 
or agency expenses upon these trans- 
actions. The amount, no doubt, is large 
when it is added up ; but then the trans- 
action altogether, of course, is upon a 
very large scale. I should be quite 
prepared to meet the right hon. Gentle- 
man in argument with regard to this 
matter; but I regret the tone he took 
and the manner in which he wished to 
put it before the House, as if the great 
banking establishments were to be 
bribed to give judicions advice to their 
clients by this small commission upon 
their Stocks. Well, then, I have re- 
plied to one or two points. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman refer to the 
precedent which he promised to men- 
tion ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would have re- 
membered the precedent in which there 
was paid a commission, not of ls. 6¢., 


but of £2 10s. : 
An hon, Memper: Who by? 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: In the case of the 
Suez Canal. Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman did not ask me whether 
they were good or bad precedents, but 
he said it had never been done. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I said 
there was no precedent of the English 
Government offering a financial agent 
a commission to advise his clients to 
accept terms offered by the Govern- 
ment. That was a question of the 
purchase -of shares on which the Govern- 
ment paid a brokerage of enormous 
amount. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has now placed two parts of 
his argument together. He was pro- 
perly answered by another hon. Member, 
who showed the enormous difference 
between the secret commission of which 
he spoke and the open agency commis- 
sion which is embodied in the Bill. But 
the right hon. Gentleman, though he 
spoke of this being a commission to 
advise, as he says, where does he find 
that it is a commission to advise ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Because 
it is not paid unless the advice is suc- 
cessful. Unless the client accepts the 
conversion the advice will not be paid 


or. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Well, I must say 
that is an unworthy argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Of course, he 
reminds me that a great deal of advice 
may be given without being successful 
at all; but the right hon. Gentleman 
says—and there he must be in error— 
the agents are paid in order to advise. 
Now, can the right hon. Gentleman 
stand by that? He must know that that 
is not the reason why they are paid ; 
they are paid because of the large 
trouble involved, and unless this trouble 
is paid for as we suggest the cost in a 
large number of cases will fall on the 
stockholders themselves. I do not regret 
being met fairly in argument; but I do 
regret the aspersions conveyed in the 
speech and in the explanations of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman said that it would be no 
relief to the taxpayer. Upon that point, 
too, he has been answered. Whatever 
happens, it is a relief to the taxpayer. 
Whether the whole of this money saved 
by this scheme is applied to the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, or whether a 
portion only of it is applied, whether 
the money is divided between relief to 
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the immediate taxpayers and the pay- 
ment of the National Debt, or whatever 
takes place, it is clearly a relief to those 
whose financial interests are concerned. 
It is a relief to the people of this coun- 
try, and it really seems to me as if the 
right hon. Gentleman threw out that 
remark in order to remove any impression 
of the value of this operation. He said, 
in effect, to the taxpayers—‘ You will not 
be the gainers by it. The scheme is not 
worthy of consideration by the public at 
large, because it will not assist the tax- 
payers of the Kingdom.” I am bound 
to say I did not find that encouragement 
to the goneral plan of the Government 
which was accorded to it so fully and 
generously by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) at an earlier stage of these 
proceedings. The right hon. Gentleman 
further asked, What are you going to do 
with the Bank of England and the 
£13,000,000? Well, it was not neces- 
sary to speak of a threatening measure. 
It is perfectly clear that the Bank of 
England cannot continue to receive 3 
per cent interest upon her debt when the 
credit of the country is put down from 3 
to 23 per cent. It will clearly be neces- 
sary to make fresh arrangements, and 
the Bank is perfectly aware that it will 
be necessary so to do. And that reminds 
me to say that the value of this measure 
does not consist only in the amount 
actually saved. If the credit of the 
country once setiles down at 2? instead 
of 3 per cent, whenever we may be 
called upon to borrow, whatever opera- 
tions may be necessary, we shall have 
the full advantage of the fall, and it is 
that consideration which makes it to 
such a degree the duty of the Govern- 
ment to proceed with this matter. A 
question was raised as to whether the 
5s. bonus should be treated as capital 
or as income. I think a very good argu- 
ment may be made as to whether it 
ought to be treated as capital or income. 
I have well weighed this matter, and, 
on the whole, I am inclined to think, 
personally, that it is rather capital than 
income ; but the inconvenience of invest- 
ing 5s., or 10s., or 15s. is so great that 
Trustees would be in a very disagreeable 
position if they were directed to treat the 
bonus as capital; and so, in order to 
facilitate transactions of this character, 
Trustees may treat it as income if they 
think fit. I trust the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton will use his great authority to 
persuade those who would spend this 
money in an injudicious manner to add 
it to their capital, because they will be 
fully at liberty to take that course. In 
conclusion, I must apologize if I have 
not touched on various points, some of 
them of a legal character. I can assure 
the House every possible attention will 
be paid so as to make this measure work 
smoothly and remove those difficulties 
from which it is not free, and from 
which no conversion of the Public Debt 
can possibly be free. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
shall not detain the House more than 
a few minutes, but I am anxious to 
follow my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
at once. I wish to say that the scheme 
which he has proposed should, in 
my opinion, be pronounced, on the 
whole, to be a good one, and that no 
consideration of what happened three or 
four years ago—when it fell to my lot 
to carry through a Bill for the conver- 
sion of the National Debt which was 
not as successful as I hope his will be— 
will have the smallest influence upon 
my mind in discussing this. I must, in 
the first instance, refer to some words 
which fell from hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides as to the treatment which the 
scheme of 1884 received from certain 
bankers, as compared with that which 
the present scheme has received. What 
I wish to remind the House of is that in 
1884, when many of their customers ap- 
plied to certain bankers foradvice whether 
they should accept the plan of that year, 
they were told—‘‘ No; you will get better 
terms.” I am receiving many letters from 
persons repeating to me how hard their 
case is; that when they applied to know 
whether they should accept the scheme 
of 1884 they were told they would get 
better terms; whereas now, when the 
terms offered by the Government are no 
less than 6} or 7 per cent worse, the 
same persons are told by their bankers 
that they had better accept the terms. 
To this I have simply replied that 
bankers are not infallible. I hope in 
that way I have done no harm to them 
and no harm to my right hon. Friend. 
I do not agree with the view of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Antrim 
(Sir Charles Lewis), who opened this 
debate. We ought, I admit, to be as 
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tender as possible to small holders, 
taking care that they have sufficiently 
good notice and not put to any dis- 
advantage. But,as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) said, 
our duty is primarily to the taxpayers. 
It is our business to see that the country 
does not pay more interest to its creditors 
than the state of the Money Market re- 
quires ; and if, therefore, such a scheme 
can be carried through with the assist- 
ance of the Money Market, it is our busi- 
ness to give the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer all the 
assistance in our power. I hope he 


-will be able to carry the scheme through. 


Beyond these general remarks I should 
like to say a few words. In the first 
place, I observe that my right hon. 
Friend has been asked to adopt some 
measures under which persons who now 
hold Consols and other Government 
Stocks under settlements should have 
these powers enlarged, so that they may 
invest in Railway Debentures, Corpora- 
tion Stocks, or Colonial Loans. But I 
hope he will resist this, and, at the out- 
side, only sanction investments in what 
are called Chancery Funds. ([Mr. 
Goscuen assented.j| I am glad to see 
that he agrees with me. Again, as to 
the recent issue of Local Loans Stock, 
my right hon. Friend has told us in the 
course of his speech that in January, 
although he did not know the details 
of the plan he would bring forward in 
March, still, as a matter of fact, he did 
then contemplate conversion, so that 
when he issued his Local Loans Stock 
he must have had conversion in view. 
What I wish to ask him is why, under 
these circumstances, he did not, as was 
suggested here, strengthen the Two- 
and-a-Half per Cents? At any rate, 
would he not have done better to post- 
pone the issue of the Local Loans Stock 
until after the contemplated conversion? 
I think he ought to give us his reasons 
for having omitted to do what would 
have saved a considerable amount of 
money—namely, held his hands for six 
weeks, and then, after laying his conver- 
sion scheme before the country, manipu- 
lated—using the word in its correct sense 
—the Local Loans Stock. Again, as to 
the commission of ls. 6d. per cent, my 
right hon. Friend said that there was a 
precedent in the Suez Canal commission 
paid to Messrs. Rothschild. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: It had been said 
that there was no example of a commis- 
sion. I merely dissented from that par- 
ticular proposition. There is absolutely 
no parallel whatever. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Why, then, did 
he interject the remark? Surely, the 
Suez Canal transaction was, in his own 
opinion, pessimi exempli. But my right 
hon. Friend argued that it was an object 
to obtain the goodwill of the bankers. 

Mr. GOSOHEN : I never said any- 
thing about obtaining the goodwill of 
the bankers. 1 said they were put to 
actual expenses for their clients, and 
that unless they were paid in the way 
suggested in the Bill they would charge 
it to their clients. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Surely it is obvious 
that the bankers will not receive this 
commission unless they give advice in 
one direction. If they give advice not 
to accept the Government’s offer, of 
course they will receive nothing. In 
each case they will have correspondence 
and trouble. Finally, I should like my 
right hon. Friend to say whether he 
proposes to alter the total sum applied 
to the interest and redemption of the 
National Debt? If not—and I hope he 
will leave the present arrangement un- 
touched — something will be done to 
counteract the mischievous reduction of 
last year in the amount of the Sinking 
Fund, as the new Sinking Fund will 
gain by whatever is saved in interest. 
In conclusion, I have only to assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that I have no 
desire to criticize his proposals in any 
spirit of hostility. On the contrary, I 
think them, on the whole, very wise 
and judicious proposals, and if he will 
kindly explain the points to which I 
have referred I shall be satisfied. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : With regard to the 
Loval Loans Stock, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that it would have been an 
advantageous arrangement to wait to 
the present moment, but then he forgets 
that since the time that the first arrange- 
ment was made a conversion scheme has 
become possible, and by no possible 
foresight could I be able to judge of 
the effects so long in advance. I was 
anxious to strengthen the position of 
the National Debt Commissioners, and, 
before the conversion came on, to with- 
draw a certain amount of Stock from the 
Market, so as to have in my possession 
saleable Stocks available for any emer- 
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gency, instead of unsaleable Stocks, 
as was the case then. As —_— the 
second point, he asks why I did not take 
Two-and-a-Half aud Two-and-Three- 
Quarter Stock. I consider that I have 
been better advised in following the 
course I have adopted rather than that 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman. 
It was desirable to see the difference in 
the interval between the different Stocks, 
and some time was required to make 
that out; but at the present moment I 
consider that the power is established to 
a certain extent. But the argument in- 
volved in this question is a larger one 
than I can venture upon. The right 
hon. Gentleman asks me what is to bo- 
come of savings. I prefer not to answer 
that question until I know what the 
saving is. It is well not to count your 
chickens before they are hatched. I 
would rather, therefore, with the in- 
dulgence of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, not make a premature state- 
ment. As to the third question, relating 
to the Bank of England, I am quite 
aware of the situation in which the 
matter is left. The relations between 
the State and the Bank of England will 
have to be re-adjusted. I thank the 
right hon. Gentleman very much for the 
courtesy and friendliness with which he 
has spoken. I hope we may get the 
second reading to-day, as in the Com- 
mittee there will be ample opportunities 
for discussing the more technical points 
of the question. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he should like to make a 
few remarks before the Bill was read 
a second time. He was not at all sur- 
prised that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not given any explanation 
of what he was going to do with the 
advantage which resulted from this 
operation. Twelve months was a long 
time to look forward to; bat he must 
express the hope that the right hon. 
Gentloman would not use the advantage 
so gained to diminish or take away 
from the amount in reduction of the 
National Debt. He thought that every 
year required more and more the main- 
tenance of Sir Stafford Northcote’s maxi- 
mum, and that they should not alter the 
amount that went in reduction of the 
Debt. The right hon. Gentleman had 
followed the precedents that were appli- 
cable to this operation, and he congratu- 
lated him and the country on the pros- 
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pect of complete success. The difficulty 
had always been in respect of Consols 
where 12 months’ notice had prevented 
the action of previous Chancellors of 
the Exchequer. It was asked why the 
scheme of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) was not successful when it was 
brought forward four years ago, and why 
the Local Loan in the month of January 
did not secure better terms. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edia- 
burgh had replied to inquiries made of 
him, that bankers were not infallible. 
The same view had been expressed in a 
coarser way in the expression—‘‘ There 
are no such fools as the Three per Cents.” 
That proverb had been verified four 
years ago, and he might say also by the 
conduct of those who had declined to 
take the Local Loan Fund. The right 
hon. Gentleman offered 5s. as a bonus 
if holders would accept conversion. But 
what did that amount to? He presumed 
his right hon. Friend would not deal 
with the question of the Debt or Con- 
version till next year. He must wait 
12 months before he could affect the 
holders of Consols; and if they did not 
accept conversion they received 3 per 
cent, so that there was no advantage in 
that is. bonus. Here came in, then, the 
part of the scheme which he confessed 
he did not much like—namely, the 
ls. 6d. payable to bankers. He hap- 
pened to be a Trustee, and when the 
scheme of 1884 was brought in the 
bankers left him alone; but now he had 
already been served by a friendly banker 
—one of the first in the Oity—with a 
notice which was awaiting his signature. 
It was a singular circumstance that the 
bank sent round these circulars, whereas 
they did nothing four years ago. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The matter is so 
important that I must interrupt my hon. 
Friend. I cannot accept the proposi- 
tion that I should have to wait another 
year. If the conversion is perfectly 
successful, there will be nothing to 
hinder Parliament from immediately 
giving notice to the other two classes. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, his object in 
rising was not simply to show the posi- 
tion of the holders of Oonsols and 
Reduced, but to bring out the position 
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of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Chancellors of the Exchequer had 
usually held that they were blocked 
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a the immense masses of the Consols. 
is right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian, in his great Budget Speech 
of 1853, referred to this great mass of 
Consols, which was greater then than 
now. It had been held that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could not attack 
that great amount; he could not attack 
it in the total, but he could do so in 
detail. Notices need not attach to the 
whole, but could be applied to part in 
sums of not less than £500,000. Sup- 

sing that the right hon. Gentleman 
elt himself courageous enough to give 
notice that he would pay off £20,000,000 
if the holders did not come in; when 
the books were closed, it would be easy 
to arrange the whole amount of Consols 
in groups of £20,000,000, and to draw 
lots for the amounts to be paid off. 
There would be no need of special notice 
if the bonds were to be paid off in that 
way, and the Chancellor of the Excho- 
quer would be able to secure the 
redemption on as good terms as he now 
secured the reduction of the other 
Stock. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if he could inform hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland what would be the 
effect of the scheme on the fund ofa 
million and one-third appropriated for 
the pensions of national school teachers. 
He had used his best endeavours to 
ascertain how that fund would be 
affected, but had been unable to gather 
any information on the subject. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will be good enough to put the 
Question to me on another day, between 
which and the present time I will have 
the matter thoroughly examined. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next, at Two of the clock. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked if any other Business than the 
Committee stage of the Bill would be 
taken on Tuesday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SUBY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that no Business 
of a contentious character would be 
taken. 
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SUPPLY.—REPORT. 

Resolutions [15th March] reported. 

First and Second Resolutions agreed to. 

(3.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £3,614,903, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards oe the Ch for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1889.” 

Resolution read a first and second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘- That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, that before the Resolution 
was put, he should like to make some 
remarks on a matter which had been 
the subject of several Questions put by 
him to the Leader of the House. He 
was bound to say that the answers of 
the right hon. Gentleman had appeared 
to him to be evasive and contradictory, 
and if his treatment of the Civil Service 
was in correspondence with those an- 
swers it was perfectly impossible that 
the members of it eould have any con- 
fidence in the administration. He asked 
whether the Board of Inland Revenue 
had last year addressed to the civil 
servants a letter containing these words— 
‘* You cannot be permitted to lecture on, 
or publicly speak on, or take any public 
part in the discussion on Home Rule ;”’ 
and whether Sir Alfred Slade was at 
that time a prominent member of the 
Primrose League? He wished to dis- 
claim any intention of making a personal 
attack on Sir Alfred Slade, and he was 
perfectly " ared to admit that he was 
a man of high character and a valuable 

ublic servant. The reply of the right 

on. Gentleman was that the words 
quoted were used by the Board of Inland 
Revenue, and that they expressed the 
rule which obtained throughout the Civil 
Service with regard to all shades of 
politics ; he admitted that Sir Alfred Slade 
was trustee for a certain portion of the 
funds of the Primrose League; but as 
such he considered that he could not be 
regarded as a prominent member of the 
League. Now there was in that answer 
the statement made, at any rate by im- 
plication, that Sir Alfred Slade was not 
a prominent member of the Primrose 
League. But what was the fact? As 
the right hon. Gentleman himself had 
admitted Sir Alfred Slade, the Receiver 
General of Inland Revenue, was not only 
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a custodian of some of the funds, but 


he was actually one of the highest 
officials of the organization. He was 
Chairman of the General Pu Oom- 
mittee, and on the Finance Committee. 
The right hon. Gentleman had admitted 
that this was so. He wasasked, further, 
whether that brought him within the 
departmental rule against being a mem- 
ber of any political organization, and 
his answer was that he was trustee of 
some of the funds of the Primrose 
League, and as such he was ex-officio 
member of the Committee, but that he 
had abstained from taking any part in 
the proceedings of the League which 
would lead to an infringement of the 
rule laid down by the Board of Inland 
Revenue for its officers—namely, that 
they were to abstain from taking any 
part in or speaking at any political 
meeting. They had the further state- 
ment that Sir Alfred Slade was acting 
within his rights in belonging to a 
aos organization, provided only that 

e did not take part in or speak at any 
political meeting. Now, he proceeded 
to put a further question to the right 
hon. Gentleman, as to whether the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service were at liberty 
to belong to any political organization ? 

It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned till 
this day. 

The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ae rey 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do not leave the 
Chair.” 


EGYPT—THE JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.), inrising to move the following 
Resolution :— 


“ That this House disapproves theacceptance 
by a Minister of “te Crown, holding the Office 
of Judge Advocate General, of the duties of 
professional advocate to the ex-Khedive Ismail 
in the prosecution of a hostile claim my cece ho 
Egyptian Government as contrary to Constitu- 
tional usage and precedent, as liable to serious 
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misconstruction Abroad and at Home, and as 
calculated to introduce undesirable complica- 
tions into our relations with Foreign and 
friendly countries,’’ 


said, he hoped that it would be unneces- 
sary for him to disclaim any desire to 
treat it from a personal or even a Party 
pointofview. The action which he ven- 
tured to criticize was so novel—it was 
admitted by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury to be absolutely without precedent 
—and it would, ‘if drawn into a prece- 
dent, involve such serious consequences 
that he hoped it might be discussed, as 
every Constitutional question ought to 
be discussed, in an impartial spirit. Be- 
fore approaching it, however, he desired, 
having held the Office of Judge Advocate 
General for more than five years, and 
having a very decided opinion as to its 
duties, to dispel, if he could, some sin- 
gular popular misconceptions which 
had grown up as to its character. There 
were some persons who believed that 
military law was like martial law—in 
other words, that it was no law at all. 
But every officer knew, and every lawyer 
ought to know, that that was an entire 
mistake—that, in fact, military law, 
though administered by different tri- 
bunals, was in reality more precisely 
defined than civil law, the fundamental 
distinction being, as he took it, that the 
Queen, who was the head and fountain 
of justice in both cases, in one case 
delegated the administration of the civil 
authority to the Judges of the land, and 
in the other case, that of military law, 
retained it herself as part of her Pre- 
rogative. But on the principle that the 
Queen could do no wrong it was neces- 
sary that she should have at her handa 
Constitutional Adviser to counsel her on 
matters relating to military law. That 
Constitutional Adviser was the Judge 
Advocate General, who was responsible 
to the Sovereign on the one hand and to 
Parliament on the other for the due ad- 
ministration of military law, and who 
was, therefore, necessarily a Privy 
Councillor as well as a Member of the 
House of Commons, and had, he 
believed, the privilege, which no other 
Minister except the Prime Minister 
enjoyed, of asking for a personal in- 
terview with the Queen whenever his 
duties required it. He would merely 
add that anyonecurious as tosuch matters 
would find the doctrine he had laid down 
stated almost in the same words in the 
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27th chapter of Olode’s Military Forces cf 
the Crown, the standard authority on the 
subject. Now it followed from this that 
the Judge Advocate General was not 
merely a Crown Advocate, like the Attor- 
ney General and the Solicitor General, 
but for all practical ag Sar a Judge; 
indeed, in his Letters Patent he was 
called a Judge— 

“The Judge Marshal of all our Land Forces, 
both horse and foot ”’— 
and those Letters Patent contained this 
provision— 

“ And our express will and pleasure is that 
all officers and soldiers of our Land Forces obey 
him, the said Judge Marshal in that behalf con- 
stituted as aforesaid.” 

When he (Mr. Osborne Morgan) was 
Judge Advocate General the express 
point arose. He had set aside the con- 
viction of a soldier, on the ground that 
the evidence did not support the find- 
ing. The Adjutant General disputed 
his ruling and insisted that the matter 
should be referred to the Law Officers. 
He replied that while he had the greatest 
respect for the opinion of the then At- 
torney General (Sir Henry James)— 
whom he did not now see in his place, 
and whose attendances at the House, he 
was sorry to say, were becoming, like 
angels’ visits, few and far between—the 
matter was one for his (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s) decision, and not for that of 
the Attorney General, and that it might 
as well be contended that a decision of 
the Queen’s Bench should be referred 
for review to the Solicitor General of 
the day. Headded that if such a course 
were taken, he should insist upon the 
matter being referred to the Cabinet, 
and that if the Cabinet decided against 
him, he should at once resign Office. 
He need hardly say that he heard no 
more of the matter, and that from that 
day to the day he resigned Office the 
judicial ruling of the Judge Advocate 
General on legal matters was never 
again questioned. He mentioned the 
matter for two reasons. First of all, 
that the Secretary of State for War, 
whose absence he also regretted, should 
understand what a grave COonstitu- 
tional change he was seeking to intro- 
duce in abolishing this ancient Office 
and what grave consequences it might 
involve both to officers and soldiers, for 
at present the Judge Advocate General 
was the only man who stood between tho 
soldier and an unjust or illegal convic- 
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tion, and he could not help thinking, 
therefore, that it would be a bad day for 
the British soldier when that Office was 
abolished. But his other and principal 
reason for mentioning this was because 
he was always under the impression that 
the fact of his being a Judge disqualified 
the Judge Advocate General from takin 
private practice, it being a universal an 
most salutary rule of English jurispru- 
dence that no Judge was allowed to 
practise at the Bar. As to the fact it- 
self, there was until lately, he appre- 
hended, no doubt. Indeed, it was ad- 
mitted to the fullest extent by the First 
Lord of the Treasury, who said, in an- 
swer to a Question, that before 1885 
there was no precedent of a Judge Advo- 
cate General practising in the Courts of 
Law, though he drew a distinction, which 
he (Mr. Osborne Morgan) confessed he 
did not understand, between Courts of 
Law and Oourts of Arbitration. There 
were at present two ex-Judge Advocate 
Generals in the House, who would, he 
hoped, if they took part in the debate, 
confirm this. He could only speak for 
himself. When he was made Judge 
Advocate General it was made a sine gud 
non that he should retire from the Bar. 
He accordingly, at considerably per- 
sonal sacrifice, returned all his briefs, 
and had never put on his wig and gown 
since. He might mention that at the 
time he had a conversation with the late 
Sir George Jessel, perhaps the highest 
authority on the subject, who treated 
the mere suggestion that the Judge 
Advocate General should practise as a 
barrister as something almost tooabsurd 
to be argued. When, therefore, the 
Prime Minister said, as he was reported 
to have done, that this controversy was of 
a legal character, and— 


“That there was no harm in the present 
Judge Advocate General taking the business 
now in question, as well as other business, it 
being a well-understood rule that the Legal 
Advisers of the Crown are entitled to increase 
their business so long as it does not interfere 
with their official duties,’’ 


he made, if he might venture to say 
so, @ somewhat rash assertion, to 
say the least of it. But he was told 


that before the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman gave the Government the 
benefit of his services, he made a spe- 
cial bargain with the Prime Minister 
that he should be allowed to retain his 
private practice, and he was told that he 
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fortified himself by the opinions of 


several most distinguished lawyers, to 
which he (Mr. Osborne Morgan) was 
bound to defer, although he could not 
agree with them. He did not, there- 
fore, rest his objection to the course 
taken by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman merely upon that high Con- 
stitutional ground, but upon another 
ground which he hoped would be in- 
telligible to the House—namely, that 
‘‘a man cannot serve two masters.” A 
Minister did not get £2,000 a-year from 
the country for doing nothing, and the 
rule he (Mr. Osborne Morgan) had 
stated applied equally to every Mem- 
ber of the Government, except, of 
course, the Attorney and Solicitor 
Generals, who from their position were 
required to practise at the Bar. Did 
the present Home Secretary (Mr. 
Matthews), one of the ablest advocates 
who ever practised at the Bar, or the 
Under Secretary of State for India (Sir 
John Gorst), who was Solicitor General 
for eight months, or the First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Plunket), who 
was Irish Solicitor General in a former 
Government, find time to practise at the 
Bar? Then, why should the Judge 
Advocate Generaldoso? For he defied 
any man who attended during official 
hours in the Office of Judge Advocate 
General in Great George Street to find 
time for practice at the Bar. All he 
could say was that Mr. Mellor, who 
succeeded the present Judge Advocate 
General in 1886, told him, two days ago, 
that he found the duties of the Office 
combined with his Parliamentary work 
so onerous and exacting that he was 
virtually compelled to cease from private 
practice while he held Office. Heknew 
that the Office had been called a sinecure. 
Of course any office might be mado a 
sinecure, if its holder devolvad its duties 
onhissubordinates. It was not part of his 
case to say that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman did that; he (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) did not fora moment suggest 
it, remembering the able services 
rendered by him in his able Report on 
Woolwich Arsenal, which he was glad 
to acknowledge ; but he must express 
his surprise that he had found time to 
go out for a lengthened period to an in- 
accessible country like Egypt, to so 
distant a placeas Cairo—rather a 2% «7 
mode, by the way, of “ taking a holi- 
day,” when at any moment his presence 
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might have been required in West- 
minster to decide a question involving 
the life or liberty of a British soldier, 
or the honour of a British officer. He 
should be the last man to cavil at a 
Minister taking a holiday ; but when he 
held the Office and went away for a 
short holiday he always kept within call. 
But it was right that the House should 
know in what sense this Office was a 
sinecure. It revised all general and 
district courts martial, and occasionally 
regimental courts martial. All these were 
sent to him, except those in India, as 
well as some regimental courts martial. 
These courts martial in 1881 amounted 
to 7,474; in 1882, to 6,513; in 1883; to 
6,026; in 1884, to 6,108; a total in four 
years of 26,121. No doubt, many of 
these cases were of the simplest descrip- 
tion, but others, especially courts martial 
on Officers, involved the most anxious 
attention and took him several days to 
decide. In 1881 he set aside wholly or 
partially 246 convictions, or about 4 per 
cent—not an inconsiderable percentage 
of injustice or illegality, especially if 
looked at from the point of view of those 
who were unjustly convicted. The total 
number of convictions set aside or modi- 
fied between 1881 and 1885 was 746. But 
these courts martial did not constitute 
the whole work of the Office, which was 
greatly increased when in 1881, at the 
request of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers),then Home Secretary,the Office 
took over the duties of Legal Adviser to 
the War Office, formerly performed by 
Mr. Clode, thus saving the country 
£1,600 a-yoar. He had made a caleula- 
tion of the number of letters and 
opinions sent out from the Office when 
he held it, nearly all of which came 
under his personal notice, and found 
they averaged, not 100, as Mr. O’Dowd, 
in his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee of the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington, was no doubt 
erroneously reported to have said, but 
800 in one year. All that showed that 
if the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
instead of taking his holiday in Egypt, 
had remained at home he would tare 
found plenty to do. But that was only 
a small part of his indictment. His 
case was that by going out to Egypt as 
a distinguished Member of the British 
Government, with the prestige and 


glamour with which the title of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Judge Advocate General would 
necessarily impress the Egyptian mind, 
he got far better terms for his client 
than he could have done if he had gono 
out as a private individual. And even if 
that were denied, and he had no doubt 
it would be, the mere fact that he 
held a highly paid and important Minis- 
terial post under the Queen ought ipso 
facto to have disqualified him from 
acting as the paid agent and advo- 
eate of a foreign Prince. True, the 
First Lord of the Treasury said that 
the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was counsel to Ismail before he 
was Judge Advocate General. What 
ossible difference could that make? 
hen a man had two conflicting duties 
thrust upon him, his duty was clear— 
he was bound to elect between the two, 
and the right hon. and learned Gentlo- 
man was bound either to throw up his 
retainer, or to decline Office. But then 
they were told, further, that he did offer 
to place his resignation in Lord Salis- 
bury’s hands before going to Egypt, and 
that the resignation was not accepted— 
at least, that no reply was given to the 
offer. That might diminish the respon- 
sibility of the Judge Advocate General, 
but it seemed to increase that of the 
Prime Minister, for, rightly or wrongly, 
the impression had got firm hold of the 
public mind, both in England and 
Egypt, that Lord Salisbury, intending 
to abolish the Office, kept it alive in 
order that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman might be able to go out to 
Egypt as the Judge Advocate General 
of his Government. And he was bound 
to say that the language of Lord Salis- 
bury gave colour to that conjecture, for 
he was reported to have said— 

“The matter was practically settled, not by 
the Egyptian Government, but by the Egyptian 
Government acting through the medium of Sir 
Edgar Vincent. On the other hand, I believe 
it was really a great advantage to the country 
that Mr. Marriott was the counsel of the ex- 
Khedive, and it was fortunate that the interests 
of the ex-Khedive were committed to the 
charge of an Englishman.” 

He (Mr. Osborne Morgan) could not 
dive into the mind of Lord Salis- 
bury—God forbid that he should 
try. But he must be pardoned for 
saying that these words exhibited a 
most extraordinary confusion of thought. 
The Prime Minister had obviously con- 
founded the duties of a counsel with the 
duties of an English Minister. The 
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duty of a counsel, as every lawyer 
knew, was to do the very best he could 
for his client, even if he happened to be 
the very meanest criminal that ever 
stood at the bar of the Old Bailey. 
The duty of an English Minister wasto do 
the very best he could for his country. 
He could understand the argument if 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
gone out as the Emissary of Great 
Britain, as his right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) lately went out to America 
on that great Mission for which he de- 
served so well of his country. But the 
Judge Advocate General did not go out 
to Egypt carrying the commission of the 
British Government in his pocket. He 
carried in his pocket the retainer of the 
ex-Khedive, Ismail Pasha. He did not 
go out as the Emissary of Great Britain. 
He went out as the advocate, the paid 
advocate, the highly-paid advocate, of 
Ismail Pasha. Now, what was our pre- 
sent position in Egypt? It was a very 
peculiar, a very delicate, and a very re- 
sponsible one. We occupied the country 
with our forces, and for all practical 
purposes we governed it. At any rate, 
it was certain that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment would think twice Coleen it resisted 
the pressure of Lord Salisbury’s little 
finger. Surely, underthese circumstances, 
it was clear that we ought to abstain 
not only from such pressure, but from 
all appearance of such pressure, except 
for the best possible reasons. Now, 
what kind of idea would an Egyptian 
Prime Minister be likely to form of the 

owers and jurisdiction of Her Britannic 

f{ajesty’s Judge Advocate General. We 
had seen that the English Prime Minis- 
ter had formed a very hazy idea of those 
powers ; but what impression would the 
title make upon the Oriental mind? 
An Egyptian could hardly understand 
that—as was once said in that House— 
that functionary was neither an advo- 
cate, nor a Judge, nora General. If he 
thought anything at all about it, he 
would probably surmise, on the prin- 
ciple of Omne tgnotum pro magnifico, that 
he combined all three characters in him- 
self—that he was an advocate to urge 
his client’s claims, a Judge to decide 
them, and a General to enforce them— 
that being the Oriental idea of govern- 
ment. At any rate, one thing was 

lain—it was certain that when the 

udge Advocate General made his ap- 
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ce in Cairo, the resistance of the 

tian Government to Ismail’s claims 

fell down like the walls of Jericho 
before the trumpet of Joshua. And 
now he came to the transaction itself. 
Now, of course, he was not behind the 
scenes. He had to get his information 
from sources open to everybody. In- 
deed, the matter was arranged in such 
a hole-and-corner way—so ‘‘ squared,” 
if he might make use of the term—that 
it was very difficult to get at the real 
facts; but there were hon. Friends to 
follow him in the debate, who knew 
more of Egypt than he did, and who 
would supplement any deficiencies of 
which he might be guilty. One thing 
he must say; he did think it was rather 
hard that the Papers in the matter had 
not been laid before the House earlier, 
but had been kept to the last moment 
—in fact, he very much doubted 
whether, but for the persistence of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), 
they would have been laid before the 
House at all, or, at least, whether they 
would not have been sprung upon 
them in the course of the debate. He 
repeated that he did not think that 
quite fair; for he considered that when 
a man brought forward a Motion of 
that kind, he should have a few hours’ 
notice of the documents on which the 
Government intended to found their 
case in reply. Was that a course 
worthy of the Government? Evon now 
there were only five or six copies in the 
Library, and that fact necessarily placed 
the House at a considerable disadvan- 
tage. It wasa mere accident that he 
saw the Correspondence at all, and he 
could only say that, having read the 
Papers, he found the case much worse 
than he had anticipated. They all knew 
who Ismail Pasha was. He was the 
deposed Sovereign of Egypt, and, to 
say the least, a Sovereign not deposed 
for his virtues. He did not like to speak 
against an absent man; but Ismail 
Pasha had an able advocate in the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Brighton. Most Oriental 
Sovereigns in such a position were only 
too glad to be able to escape with their 
heads on their shoulders; but Ismail 
Pasha was fortunate enough to get from 
the country he had misgoverned a Civil 
List amounting to £86,473 annually. 
According to those Papers, of that sum 
£40,000 was payable—he was quoting 
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from The Times of the 10th February— 
to Ismail himself and his three wives 
and the remainder to his five sons and 
twodaughters. The contention of Ismail, 
according to The Times, was that all those 
pensions were his, to be disposed of as 
he liked after hisdeath. The contention 
of the Egyptian Government, on the 
other hand, was that upon the death of 
the recipient they fell into the general 
Civil List of the Kingdom. But the case 
was not put nearly so high by Sir Evelyn 
Baring, who, in his despatch of the 14th 
of February, says— 


‘« The aliowances were, no doubt, of a tempo- 

rery character as regards those who were in 
actual enjoyment of them. The Khedive could, 
it is believed, from a strictly legal point of view, 
at any moment have revoked the allowances 
paid to Ismail Pasha or any other member of 
the family. But he could not have devoted the 
amount thus saved to the expenditure of the 
Administration.” 
That was to say, he could have rere 
them in payment of his own Civil List, 
and could, to that extent, have relieved 
the burdens on the Egyptian Exchequer. 
It was important to note this, for it 
disposed of the main justification set up 
for the bargain made by the right 
hon. Gentleman. But it was further 
contended by the Egyptian Government 
—and this, though not mentioned in 
the official Papers, was really the 
strongest and most important part of 
the case—that they had a counter claim 
against Ismail, and that he, by his 
fraudulent conduct, had forfeited his 
pension altogether upon a goed stated 
by Zhe Times Correspondent in The 
Times of the 5th of January—namely, 
that 

‘Since the arrangement by which Ismail 
ceded his lands as a tardy and partial recom- 
pense for a misappropriation to a large amount 
of State funds to his personal use, there is some 
reason to believe, it is said, that other properties 
of considerable amount were substracted from 
that cession by means of their nominal transfer 
to third parties. It was alleged, in fact, that 
since his deposition he (Ismail) had recoived 
large sums for the sale of property, the cession 
of which to the State he evaded by means of 
fictitious registrations.” 


Well, under those circumstances, it was 
not surprising that Ismail should have 
desired to commute these annual pay- 
ments fora sum down. Independently 
of other considerations, a Turk at 58, 
with three wives, was not exactly what 
an insurance company would call a 
“* first-class life,”’ +71 


e accordingly pro- 
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to the tian Government that, 
in exchange for these annuities, they 


should pay him the very modest sum of 
£4,500,000 sterling. Now, he (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) would do the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the justice 
to say that he refused to lend himself to 
what Sir Evelyn Baring, in his despatch 
of February 14, had called ‘a pre- 
posterous claim ;’’ but the claim which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
did put forward was—if the Govern- 
ment would forgive him saying so— 
almost as preposterous. What he put 
forward was that Ismail Pasha and 
the members of his family should 
have their pensions, which were de- 
pendent, the House would understand, 
upon the will of the Khedive, com- 
muted upon the basis of 20 years’ pur- 
chase. That would give Ismail about 
£1,700,000. Then the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman contended that 
£500,000 should be paid in satisfaction 
of an annuity of £20,000 claimed by 
Ismail on the death of his mother, but 
the right to which was altogether 
dispu by the Khedive. He also 
claimed £150,000 in consideration of 
the standing crops as well as threo 
palaces—and putting the various items 
together, the sum actually demanded 
came to something a little short of 
£2,500,000. That would show what 
was the cost of the transactions to the 
Egyptian Government—that unfortunate 
sponge which it seemed that every 
needy adventurer had only to squeeze 
in order to get out of it what he liked. 
Well, this claim was presented to 
the Egyptian Government, but, it was 
hardly necessary to say, was, according to 
Sir Evelyn Baring, by them declared to 
be quite inadmissible. The Egyptian 
Government, according to Zhe Times, 
offered to commute the pensions at 12 
years’ purchase; but it appeared from 
the Papers just published that the 
Judge Advocate General got the amount 
raised to 14 years’ purchase—that was 
to say, Ismail got for himself, his 
ounger sons, and daughters, Domain 
ands valued at £1,210,000, to be 
selected by himself, his own propor- 
ationte share being £560,400, with the 
option to the Princes to take £180,000 
in cash. But, whereas two-thirds of the 
lands of the younger Princes were to 
be entailed on the recipients and their 
heirs, in the case of Ismail one-half 
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was to be at his own absolute disposal. 
In addition to that, the Egyptian Go- 
vernment was to pay £100,000 in cash 
for the growing crops—£50,000 to 
Ismail and the rest to his family. But 
that was not all. Three palaces, one 
on the Bosphorus and two in Cairo, 
with the plate and furniture they con- 
tained, the whole stated in The Times 
of March. 10 to have been valued by 
Ismail himself at £550,000, were ceded 
to him. Now, let the House look at 
the cost of this transaction to the 
Egyptians. First, the lands to be ceded 
had to be cleared from mortgage, to the 
great advantage of the bondholders, 
who would be paid off at par. For that 
purpose @ loan, as announced by the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
_ Affairs yesterday, must be raised, the 
cost of which to Egypt was put by Zhe 
Times Correspondent at £1,400,000. Of 
course, there would be some nice little 
pickings to be got out of the loan; but 
these pickings would, unfortunately, 
not go into the pockets of the Egyptians. 
He could not enter more fully into 
the matter. He would leave that to 
his hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere). Then there 
was the £100,000 cash, the three 
palaces, furniture, plate, &c. Talk of 
spoiling the Egyptians! But the most 
extraordinary thing was that Members 
of the House were now called upon, as 
in the case of Warren Hastings, to 
admire the moderation of the ex-Khedive 
and his advisers, and Sir Evelyn Baring 
actually went the length of saying 
that— 

‘The great advantage of the presont arrange- 
ment to the Egyptian Government is that it 
will relieve them from the necessity of adminis- 
tering Domain lands to the value of more than 
£1,000,000.”” 

Why, a man who robbed another man of 
his estate might as well say that he 
relieved him of the necessity of keeping 
an agent. But Sir Evelyn Baring went 
on to say that the cession of three 
palaces was rather advantageous than 
otherwise to the Egyptian Government, 
because they cost so much to build; and 
then he wound up with a magnificent 
peroration about the ability, fairness, 
and moderation displayed by Sir Edgar 
Vincent and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. But he thought the House 
ought, in fairness, to hear the pean 
pronounced over the right hon. and 


Mr. Osborne Morgan 
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learned Gentleman by Zhe Times Corre- 
spondent, who said— 


“The one man who never lost hope was Mr. 
Marriott. If he could not command success, he 
was determined to deserve it. It is a pity that 
professional etiquette should seal his lips as to 
the circumstances of a negotiation, te details of 
which would make an eer ray as ter in 
legal history. What he does fully admit is 
the consummate ability with which Sir Edgar 
Vincent conducted the negotiations on behalf of 
the Egyptian Government, and the unvarying 
tact and good sense with which Sir Evelyn 
Baring played the part of ‘honest broker.’ It 
is not difficult to see why the arrangement has 
been accepted with equal satisfaction by all 
parties, or why Mr. Marriott should be blessed 
both in his outgoing from Cairo and in his in- 
coming to Constantinople. Nor is it necessary 
to seek for any explanation of the effusive 
cordiality and goodwill which apparently pre- 
vailed between the recent disputants, It is suf- 
ficient to pray that it may last and survive the 
cash payments. If I were tempted to look ahead 
I should be inclined to prophesy that withina 
not remote period about £496,000 of the 
Domain lands will again be in the market, and 
that some years later a question will arise as to 
the probability of making some further provi- 
sion for indigent descendants of Ismail. But 
‘sufficient unto the day is both the good and 
the evil thereof.’ ” 


Poor Egyptians! They had not even now 
got rid of this Old Man ofthe Sea. But 
now let him read to the House a short 
paragraph from another newspaper, 
which he had reason to believe repre- 
sented the opinion of a considerablo 
number of persons in Egypt, and which 
gave a very different account of the im- 
— left by the transaction. [A 
INISTER : What paper?] It was from 
The Egyptian Messenger, and it said— 


‘* With or without reason, the Egyptian Go- 
vernment believed that Mr. Marriott was the 
mouthpiece of Lord Salisbury, and terms were 
offered which would never have been offered 
but for that. Ismail was told that in satisfaction 
of all claims, the Egyptian Government would 
commute his civil list at 12 years’ purchase. 
But Mr. Marriott has driven a still better bar- 
gain. . . . Once more—let us hope for the last 
time—Ismail has spoiled the Egyptians; but 
it is not pleasant to remember that he has dono 
so with the aid of the British Judge Advocate 
General, and presumably, therefore, with the 
concurrence of the British Government.” 


That impression might be right or 
wrong, but there it was and there it 
would remain. The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) might be able to show that 
his Colleague failed to obtain for his 
client his full pound of flesh, and that 
the terms which he obtained fell short of 
those which, by greater persistence in 
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his advocacy, he might have exacted. 
If he did, it would not weaken his case. 
In these cases, they must look not only 
to what was actually done, but to the 
impression made on the popular mind. 
Meantime, he would not pay the Judge 
Advocate General the very bad compli- 
ment of suggesting that he did not do 
the very best he could for his client. 
He did not blame him for that—as an 
honest advocate he could do no less. But 
what he did blame him for was for doing 
that which no man had a right to do—for 
accepting an equivocal position, for 
going out to Egypt in a double capacity, 
and for using—it might be uninten- 
tionally, it might be even unconsciously 
—his position as a Minister of the 
Queen in order to further the pecuniary 
interest of his personal client. It 
was that action which he asked the 
House to condemn upon the three 
grounds stated in his Resolution. That 
it was without precedent, had been al- 
ready admitted by the Leader of the 
House ; that it had been and was liable 
to grave misconstruction, he hoped he 
had shown ; that, if followed on future 
occasions, it would lead to serious com- 
plications, it would, he thought, be 
a waste of words to contend. In any 
case, he should wait with some interest 
to see whether in the course of this 
debate a single Member of this House, 
be he Conservative, Liberal, or Liberal 
Unionist, would rise in his place and 
declare that this whole transaction 
formed a fitting precedent for the con- 
duct of any man who, by his position, 
was necessarily charged with the duty 
of maintaining the high interests of the 
British Empire and the spotless honour 
of the British Crown. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman concluded by 
moving his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*this House disapproves the acceptance by a 
Minister of the Crown, holding the office of 
Judge Advocate General, of the duties of pro- 
fessional advocate to the ex-Khedive Ismail in 
the prosecution of a hostile claim against the 
Egyptian Government, as contrary to Constitu- 
tional usage and precedent, as liable to serious 
misconstruction Abroad and at Home, and as 
calculated to introduce undesirable complications 
into our relations with Foreign and friendly 
countries,’’—(Mr. Osborne Morgan,) 


—instead thereof. 
VOL. COOXXIIT. [rump sentes. | 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tur JUDGE ADVOOATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Marrrorr) (Brighton) said, 
that personally he had nothing to take 
exception to in, the speech of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for East Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan). If the right bon. and learned 
Gentleman, however, had taken the 
course which ordinary men in his posi- 
tion might be expected to take, the 
House would probably not have been 
troubled with much that that speech 
contained. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman belonged to the same Pro- 
fession as he did—he was his Prede- 
ces.” in the Office of Judge Advocate 
Generai—and he had had the honour of 
his acquaintance for something like 15 
or 20 years; and most men in that posi- 
tion, before they proposed a Vote of 
censure, would have gone to the Mi- 
nister against whom that Vote was 
directed and have asked for informa- 
tion with regard to the circumstances of 
the case. Since his return from Egypt, 
however, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not addressed one word 
to him. He had seen the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman on the Front 
Bench opposite, and had noticed him 
now and then casting an eye upon him 
something like the eye that a boa con- 
strictor in the Zoological Gardens casts 
on the rabbit he is about to devour 
That was all the communication they 
had had. However, he did not find 
fault with the right hon, and learned 
Gentleman for bringing forward this 
Motion; on the contrary, he thanked 
him with all sincerity, because, that 
Motion being founded on an entire de- 
lusion, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had afforded him an opportunity 
of stating to the House, and through 
the House to the country, the cireum- 
stances under which he acted for the 
ex-Khedive—Ismail Pasha—and of also 
stating what were the real facts of the 
settlement effected. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman went into two mat- 
ters. He first of all discussed the posi- 
tion of the Judge Advocate General, 
and certainly he greatly magnified the 
Office. That Office had been attacked 
on several occasions within the last few 
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His right hon. and learned 

riend was himself Judge Advocate 
General in 1885, when a Motion on the 
subject was brought forward by Colonel 
Alexander, and a great disinclination 
was then manifested on the part of the 
House to pay the salary of £2,000 
a-year attached to the Office. It was 
illustrative of the strong Party feeling 
in the House that the attack came from 
the Conservative, and not the Radical 
Benches. The great advocate of eco- 
nomy, the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), who was now busily 
taking notes, did not say a word against 
the Office and the salary then, nor did 
a much regretted Member of the House 
—the late Mr. Peter Rylands, who was 
a most ardent economist, almost more 
rigid than the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself, however, took part 
in that debate. Hemadea long speech, 
at the end of which he said— 

“ He thought he had shown that the Office of 
the Judge Advocate General was not a sine- 
cure ; but that it was one in which a vast 
amount of work was carried on,’’—(3 Hansard 
[297] 1883.) 


And the impression conveyed to the 
House was that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself, as Judge 
Advocate General, bad a vast amount of 
work to do. He (Mr. Marriott) had 
made inquiries, and he found that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s at- 
tendance at the Office was excellent. He 
came down about 11 o’clock, or half-past 
11 o’clock, and remained till 4 o’clock, 
when the House sat. But he had also 
made inquiries from which it appeared 
that there was in his time about the 
same amount of work that there was 
now, if anything rather less. He had 
not yet had an opportunity of giving 
evidence before the Committee on Civil 
Service Establishments; but he had 
offered to give evidence, and he might 
yet be called. He did not think he 
would be guilty of any breach of privi- 
lege if he explained that when he be- 
came Judge Advocate General in 1885 
he found there a Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate General who was a lawyer, and 
two Deputy Judge Advocates General 
who were military men. The first re- 
ceived in all £1,000 a-year, and the two 
latter £700 a-year each. They were 
also there in the time of the right hon. 


Mr. Harriott 
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and learned Gentleman. The work of 


the two Deputy Judge Advocates 
General amounted to two or three hours 
a-day, and of the other Deputy Judge 
Advocate General about an hour, or an 
hour and a half, and occasionally to two 
hours. He thought the Office was over- 
manned, and when a vacancy occurred in 
the Office of the military Judge Advocates 
General he declined to fill it up, and 
thus £700 a-year wassaved. The work 
which had been done by three was now 
done by two, which gave them about 
four hours a day each, which, as Public 
Offices went, w2sa fair amount of work. 
The amount of work required of the 
Judge Advocate General was hardly 
ever more than one hour’s work a day. 
When last year the Office was attacked 
he admitted at once that there was room 
for great economy, and, as a matter of 
fact, he placed his resignation in the 
hands of the Prime Minister, and ex- 
plained that he had no desire to stand 
in the way of any change that might be 
considered desirable by the War Office. 
There were some curious coincidences 
in regard to the holding of this Office. 
He was first offered it in 1885, and soon 
afterwards the Ministry went out. He 
was again offered it in 1886, and he 
accepted it. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was first offered the Office 
in 1880, and he held it until 1885. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
offered that Office again in 1886, but he 
did not take it; he took instead what 
some might consider the inferior Office 
of Under Secretary for the Colonies. 
And why did the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman not then take the Office of 
Judge Advocate General? He (Mr. 
Marriott) took it because he had much 
greater faith in his constituents than 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had in his. In consequence of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’snot having 
taken the Office it was given to a very 
able lawyer at the Common Law Bar, 
who was the leader of his Cirevit and had 
a large practice, and who, but for his 
political opinions, he should be glad to 
see again in that House. Mr. Mellor 
became Judge Advocate General in the 
Liberal Government. Now, by some 
coincidence, Mr. Mellor had written a 
letter which appeared in that very day’s 
papers in regard to the Office of J — 
Advocate General. In that letter 

Mellor said that some time ago the 
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opinion of the Attorney and the Solicitor 
General was taken on that question as 
to the Judge Advocate General, and they 
were of opinion that the holder of that 
Office was not a Judge. The first pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman 
was that the Judge Advocate General 
was a Judge, and his next that, being a 
Judge, he should not goto Egypt. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
protested against the Judge Advocate 
General practising. Now, when the 
Office was offered to him (Mr. Marriott) 
in 1885 by Lord Salisbury, he at once 
said that he could take it only on one 
condition. He was not in the happy 
position of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He did not see the good of 
giving up his practice at the Bar for an 
Office which he might only hold for a 
few weeks or months. Well, Mr. Mellor 
became Judge Advocate General and 
Lord Herschell was Lord Chancellor, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) was Prime Minister Mr. Mellor 
continued to practise at the Bar as he 
had done. [Mr. Ospornz Moraan dis- 
sented.] The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman shook his head. He retired 
from his Circuit ; but it often happened 
that when a gentleman at the Bar had 
got a large practice and some other 
gentleman wanted it, the moment he 
got an official position his comrades gave 
him a dinner, which was a sort of hint 
that he was not to come there again. 
But he had seen Mr. Melilor’s name as 
practising in the Divorce Court and 
other Courts during and since the time 
when he was Judge Advocate General. 
The present Lord Chancellor, the late 
Lord Chancellor, the present Attorney 
and Solicitor General, and he presumed 
the late Attorney and Solicitor General 
also, were all in favour of the Judge 
Advocate General continuing to practise 
at the Bar; and, therefore, he (Mr. 
Marriott) did not think it presumptuous 
to put their combined authority against 
that of his right hon. and learned Friend 
opposite, although he happened to have 
been Judge Advocate General. There- 
fore it might, he thought, be taken for 
granted that the Judge Advocate General 
was allowed to practise at the Bar. 
Turning now to the Amendment moved 
Fa right hon. and learned Friend, it 
salq— 
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“ That this House disapproves the acceptance 
by a Minister of the Crown, holding the office 
of Judge Advocate General, of duties of 
a advocate to the ex-Khedive 


He (Mr. Marriott) presumed that by 
*‘ advocate” his right hon. and learned 
Friend meant “counsel.” Now, as a 
matter of fact, he did not as Judge Ad- 
vocate General accept any retainer from 
the ex-Khedive. When he was made 
Judge Advocate General he was his 
counsel. His right hon. and learned 
Friend admitted that he had stipulated, 
when appointed Judge Advocate General, 
that he should carry on his private prac- 
tice; and among his clients was that 
very terrible man Ismail Pasha. There 
was no stipulation that the ex-Khedive 
should be excluded from the number of 
his clients. There was no acceptance 
on his part as Judge Advocate General 
of the duties of professional advocate to 
the ex-Khedive, and therefore the 
Amendment of his right hon. and learned 
Friend was inaccurate as to the facts. 
Then the Amendment went on to say— 
‘*In the prosecution of a hostile claim against 
the Egyptian Government.” 
He presumed that his right hon. and 
learned Friend there referred to what he 
did when he went to Cairo bothin October 
and at Christmas last. Now, he did not 
go to Egypt to prosecute a hostile claim 
against the Egyptian Government. As 
his right hon. and learned Friend had 
gone into the claim of Ismail Pasha, he 
was bound more or less to follow him, 
but he would do so as briefly as possible. 
It was in the month either of March or 
February, 1885, that he was first re- 
tained to act for tho ex-Khedive. At 
that time he was not only not in Office, 
but there was no prospect of the Con- 
servative Party coming into Office in that 
year. At that time what was this claim ? 
In 1878 a certain loan was raised in 
Egypt called the Domain Loan. On 
that oceasion not only the Khedive 
Ismail but all the members of his family 
gave up every inch of land that belonged 
to them inEgypt. They gave up some- 
thing over 450,000 acres of land for the 
security of that loan. They pre it up 
of their own free will, and the loan of 


£8,500,000 was raieed on that property. 
In return for that a sum was to be allo- 
cated for the Khedive Ismail’s family 
The sum fixed upon was £360,000 a- 
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year. A certain amount of that sum 
was to be paid to the reigning Khedive 
and certain other amounts were to be 

aid to the different members of the 
amily. At the same time a document 
was given to each of the members of the 
family, and he would invite the attention 
of the House to the words of that docu- 
ment, the date of which was October, 
1878. The words were— 





“ Each of those members is to receive during 
his or her life a pension which shall be appro- 
priated to him or her; and after his or her 
death this pension will continue to be paid to 
his or her family, children, and grandchild- 
ren,”” 
and so on, for ever. That land was 
given up; Egypt had the benefit of it, 
and also the loan; and in return for that 
sacrifice every member of the family was 
told that, whatever was his or her pen- 
sion, they should enjoy it, and after 
their death theirchildren, grandchildren, 
and their descendants for ever should 
enjoy it also. It was what he had 
no doubt the hon. Member for North- 
ampton would object to—a perpetual 
pension so long as there was a lineal de- 
scendant left. On the 24th of June, 
1879, some nine months after the docu- 
ment that he had quoted was promul- 
gated, Ismail Pasha ceased to be Khedive 
of Egypt. On the Ist of July a Decree 
was promulgated which gave certain 
moneys out of this £360,000 to him, to 
the reigning Khedive £80,000 a-year, 
to the three Princesses £36,000 a-year, 
and other sums to other people. The 
words of the Decree were— 

‘*To be paid per annum, and which will be 
paid to you regularly by the Government, and 
will be transmitted in ordinary succession to 
your children and grandchildren and descend- 
ants for ever.” 


When that Decree was promulgated 
Ismail was not on the throne, and yet 
the Council in their decree used the 
very same words that were used in the 
document promulgated when the land 
was given up in 1878. In 1880 the 
Law of Liquidation was passed. That 
law, no doubt, made very great changes, 
but the first charge of £360,000 was 
not altered in the least, and it had been 
decided over and over egain by the Law 
Officers that none of that money could 
go to the State, as it had been set aside 
under an international guarantee for 
the members of the Khedivial family. 


But in 1880 the allowances paid to the 
Mr, Marriott 
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Khedivial house were reduced. Instead 
of £50,000 only £40,000 was allowed, 
and the £36,000 for the Princesses was 
wiped out. Therefore, in 1880 and the 
following years, Ismail Pasha received 
£46,000 less than the sum allowed him 
by the Council. The action which he 
brought in 1883 was to recover the accu- 
mulated difference between the allow- 
ances granted in 1 880 and those decreed in 
1879. The action also had reference to 
the palaces, which had been confiscated 
and their contents, and to the money 
which had been spent by him and his 
family on tho seed which had been 
handed over to the State in 1878. The 
case was supported by the opinions of 
the present Lord Chancellor (Lord 
Halsbury) and of the late Attorney 
General—the hon. and learned Member 
for South Hackney (Sir Charles Russell) 
—who both advised that the claims 
were well founded. These were the 
claims which were put before him (Mr. 
Marriott) in March, 1885, when he ad- 
vised that, whatever were the legal 
rights of Ismail Pasha, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to get the money from 
the Egyptian Government, and that the 
revenues of Egypt could not bear any 
extra burden. The advice was taken ; 
but in 1886 an incident occurred which 
revived the old claims to a certain extent. 
Among the sums allocated was one of 
£20,000 a-year to the Grand Princess, 
the mother of Ismail Pasha, and when 
she died this sum ought to have gone 
to him. It was, however, distributed 
among the different members of his 
family by the present Khedive, the con- 
tention of the advisers of the present 
Khedive being that he had an absolute 
right to dispose of the £360,000 which 
had been — to the Khedivial 
family. is advice placed Ismail 
Pasha and every member of his family 
absolutely at the mercy of the present 
Khedive in respect of pecuniary matters. 
The question was submitted to him, and 
he advised that three arbitrators should 
be appointed— Lord Selborne, Lord 
Bramwell, and Lord Herschell; and 
Ismail Pasha pledged himself to pay 
the costs of the arbitration and to abide 
by the result. Correspondence was car- 
ried on for some time, and in August 
last the Egyptian Government decided 
that it would not do to have an arbitra- 
tion pag over by an English Judge. 
He then saw his client, who asked on 
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ther he would conduct the case in the 
Fey tian Courts—the mixed Courts— 
and he declined absolutely. The fact 
that he (Mr. Marriot) held the post 
of Judge Advocate General at the 
time influenced him in some de 

to refuse, but he also took into 
consideration the fact that the only 
languages spoken in the Courts were 
French and Italian, and that his accent 
in expressing himself in those languages 
might be disadvantageous to the inte- 
rests of his client. He might say, in 
passing, that the ex-Khedive expressed 
his horror at the prospect of seeing the 
whole family disputing in a Court of 
Law as to the distribution of a sum 
which it was admitted belonged to them. 
His right hon. and learned Friend had 
charged the Prime Minister with know- 
ledge of his visit to Egypt, but he could 
assure the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that the Prime Minister (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) certainly did not 
know that he was going to that country, 
and he did not believe that any Member 
of the Ministry knew it. He certainly 
did not ask the permission of the Prime 
Minister. Having informed the ex- 
Khedive that he would not act as his 
counsel, he offered to represent him as 
ageut or arbitrator on the understand- 
ing that his appointment would be 
acceptable to all the members of the 
family. After Parliament had risen 
in September he travelled to Italy 
and Greece, and then to Egypt. This 
case had been going on more or less 
for five years, and he was told that 
those who were concerned would be only 
too glad ofa settlement. He was asked 
to stay then, but he could not. He only 
took his allotted holiday, and he was 
back in London in November. Up to 
the 22nd of December he was within 
eall every day at his Office in Great 
George Street to transact the very im- 
portant business to which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
had referred. He did not know what 
the practice was on the other side of the 
House; whether right hon Gentlemen 
there—when they were in Office—asked 
leave of the Prime Minister to go abroad, 
but on his side they did not, because 
they had more freedom and had that 
faith in the Prime Minister which the 
Prime Minister hadin them. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian shook his head, and he was 
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glad to see that the custom was the 
same on the other side of the House. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that he went out, not as Mr. 
Marriott, but as Judge Advocate General, 
and he asked what could awe the people 
of Egypt more than those three terrible 
words when they heard them. This was 
the whole basis of the charge of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that the 
Egyptians were frightened, not at the 
name of the Judge Advocate General, 
but at the three names combined. He 
had no doubt that if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had gone out him- 
self he would have awed them. As a 
matter of fact the name had not the 
slightest effect. He only saw two in- 
dividuals in this case, and they were Sir 
Evelyn Baring and Sir Edgar Vincent. 
Sir Evelyn Baring was a genuine Liberal, 
but he was a man of such strength of 
will that nobody—not even the Judge 
Advocate General—could awe him. 
Then, with regard to Sir Edgar Vin- 
cent. He had known many Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer and many 
Secretaries of the Treasury, and he 
was aware how difficult it was to 
screw a farthing or a halfpenny out of 
them for anything; but he knew of no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who was 
so firm in this direction as Sir Edgar 
Vincent. That gentleman had been a 
rfect guardian of the finances of 
Feypt, and he would only ask the 
House to look at the finances of Feypt 
when Sir Edgar Vincent went to that 
country and then to consider what they 
were now. Sir Edgar Vincent was an 
Egyptian Minister, and he had been a 
most careful Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. No Egyptian could have guarded 
the Egyptian finances better than he had 
done. Phose were the two gentlemen 
whom he had to overawe. Hemight have 
tried, but he was sure that he did not 
succeed, and he did not think that he 
tried. It was true that he asked for 20 
ears’ purchase ; and the right hon. and 
earned Gentleman—if he had good 
ground rents in the City or a propert 
which he thought was his own and whic 
deseended to his children—would, no 
doubt, have asked 25 years’ purchase. 
That would have been the period in an 
ordinary compensation case; but there 
were reasons why 20 or 40 or 60 years’ 
were not given. They were obliged to 
be content with 14 years, and the loan 
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was fixed, not at 5 per cent, but at 4 
per eent, by the Egyptian Government, 
showing how good the security was. 
The arrangement made was the best 
which he with his feeble powers could 
bring about. He acted for the best and 
not against the Egyptian Government, 
and he quoted the evidence of the parties 
who were really interested as against 
that of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. The Khedive himself, in his 
own name and in the name of all the 
members of his family, thanked him 
(Mr. Marriott) for having made an 
arrangement which prevented them from 
appearing as a public spectacle in the 
Law Courts. Ismail Pasha also gave 
him his thanks in an equally warm and 
hearty manner. He valued those thanks 
because they came from the parties who 
knew the circumstances, and he thought 
it would be seen that the Amendment 
was founded absolutely on a miscon- 
ception of the facts. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he thought that the best proof that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was wrong in going out to Egypt in any 
kind of capacity was the speech he had 
just made from the Front Bench as a 
Minister of the Crown. That en 
had shown that he went there absolutely 
as the professional advocate of Ismail 
Pasha. It was a scandal that the Judge 
Advocate General should have under- 
taken this business. He did not think 
that it was necessary to follow the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman into the dis- 
cussion of the duties of the Judge Advo- 
cate General. He would simply state 
that he moved a reduction of the salary 
attached to the Office when he discovered 
how little the holder of the Office did 
for the money. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the present Judge 
Advocate proposed that the Office of 
Deputy Judge Advocate General, of 
the value of £700 a-year, should be 
abolished, but that he himself should 
keep his salary of £2,000. Then the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
that, after the debate on this matter, 
he offered his resigzation to Lord Salis- 
bury. Were they to be humbugged by 
these offers of resignation which were 
never accepted ? If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman felt that he was oc- 
cupying a sinecure, as was shown by the 
Committee presided over by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
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(Lord Randolph Ohurchill), and had no 
right to the £2,000, he should not merely 
have offered his resignation but should 
have insisted upon heed Salisbury ac- 
cepting it. He looked upon the Judge 
ivossts General as a sort of odd man 
in the Government who was sent to ad- 
dress meetings, and he fancied that that 
was how the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman thought he was earning his 
salary. In his opinion, the blame for 
allowing the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to go to Egypt and the blame 
for not accepting his resignation should 
rest upon Lord Salisbury. He presumed 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man received a fee not for acting as 
arbitrator but for taking the side of the 
Khedive. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man say that he did not receive the feo 
after he was Judge Advocate? The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
he did not accept a retainer from the ex- 
Khedive after he was Judge Advocate 
General. But he did not receive a fee 
from the ex-Khedive after he accepted 
the Office? [ Cries of “No!”] Let the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman deny 
it 
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it. 

Mr. MARRIOTT said, the question 
of fees was a serious matter, but as a 
matter of fact he did not accept the re- 
tainer while he held the Office of Judge 
Advocate General; he had accepted it 
long before. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that they 
who were not lawyers considered that they 
had not got a fee until they had it in 
their pockets. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was playing on the 
difference between a general retainer 
and a particular fee. Practically, how- 
ever, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man admitted that while he had the 
retainer before he accepted Office he 
received a special fee for ¢, particular 
service rendered while he was Judge 
Advocate General. Whether the claim 
upon the Egyptian Government was 
hostile or not depended upon its cha- 
racter. So far from the annuities heing 
—— and hereditary, Sir Evelyn 

aring spoke of them as allowances of a 
temporary character ; and the assumption 
that there could be no reduction of them 
was disposed of by the fact that they 
had been twice reduced already ; while 
a further renunciation, such as had been 
made by the present Khedive, would 
have meant a great saving to the Egyp- 
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tian Exchequer. The sum of £1,400,000 
would not be borrowed at 4} per cent ; 
it would have to be raised at 5 or 5} 
per cent; for this was not a preferential 
loan, nor was it a loan with a special 
hypothecation, and in all probability it 
would cost 6 per cent. That would be 
£84,000 per annum; but even at less 
than that it was an exceedingly bad 
bargain. Fresh burdens had been im- 
posed upon the Egyptian taxpayers this 
year; they were no longer allowed to 
cultivate tobacco without paying a heavy 
tax; and this tax raised an additional 
£100,000. The last despatch of Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff told us that 
the burdens on the Egpytian people 
were excessive, and that there would 
never be peace and quiet in the country 
until those burdens were reduced. Far 
from making this heavy perpetual charge 
on the country we ought to have reduced 
the heavy charges for the Khedivial 
family. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman talked about the ex-Khedive’s 
480,000 acres which he had given up; 
but they were simply stolen from the 
Egyptian people, and Ismail was going 
to receive £1,400,000 as an allowance 
for giving up this stolen property, and a 
debtor and creditor account between the 
Khedive and the Egyptian people would 
show a balance in their favour. But 
apart from all these questions, he pro- 
tested against the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman going out as a paid advocate. 
It was known that he was a Member of 
the British Administration, and that if he 
insisted upon the Egyptian people being 
bled they would be bled. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said he did not 
see an Egyptian Minister. Precisely, 
and that was what was complained of. 
He saw Sir Evelyn Baring and Sir EK. 
Vincent; and they arranged between 
them this little plan of taking from the 
Egyptian people the sum of £1,400,000. 
It was a scandal that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman should have gone 
out for such a purpose. Lord Salisbury 
must have known it; but certainly if he 
did not know it at the time, he ought 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE rox FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Feravussoy) (Manchester, N.E.) 
said, he did not wish to enter into the 

ersonal y rama  c in this debate ; 
ut the House would probably think 
that something should be said on behalf 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
especially of the Foreign Office, which 
se largely ero + wei oon of 
t. First, with re to the Papers, 
rey copies of which had been that day 
placed in the Library, it had been said 
it was unfair to keep back the correspon- 
dence from the introducer of such a 
Motion as this. Undoubtedly, had a 
Notice been given touching the character 
and merits of the settlement which had 
been arrived at on the ex-Khedive’s 
claim, the complaints made would have 
been pertinent ; but it never occurred to 
him that they were pertinent to the 
Motion of which Notice had been given, 
which had exclusive reference to the ac- 
ceptance by a Minister of the Crown of 
duties of a professional character. The 
Motion was indirectly a censure upon 
Her Majesty’s Government for allowing 
him todo so; and there was no hint of 
any intention to discuss the character of 
the settlement. There had been no with- 
holding of Papers, and the last de- 
spatches that had been published had 
not been long received. The point to 
which he would first ask attention was the 
position of the Judge Advocate General 


'in this matter as it affected Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government. It had been stated 
that he retained his liberty to practise, 
and that this liberty was enjoyed by his 
immediate Predecessor. It was hardly 
necessary for the House to consider the 
convenience of that arrangement; it had 
not been stated that the public interests 
had suffered from the enjoyment of this 
liberty by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman or his Predecessors. The 
circumstances of the present case were 
unique. Such a thing had certainly 
never happened before, and in all pro- 
bability it would never happen again. 
Before his right hon. and learned Friend 





since to have instructed the right hon.|(Mr. Marriott) took Office, he held a 
and learned Gentleman, instead of coming | commission on the part of the ex-Khe- 
to the House of Commons to brag of the | dive Ismail. Her Majesty’s Government 
part he had played in Egypt, to humbly | had altogether declined to enter into any 
apologize for what he had done, so that | controversy arising out of the claims of 
it might be understood that no Judge | the ex-Khedive against the Government 
Advocate General or Minister of the | of Egypt, which had, fortunately, very 


Crown would ever make such a gross |qwhiah had advisers, and the arrangement 


mistake again. 


which had been come to had been a very 
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successful one. It must be recollected 
that the claims of the ex-Khedive con- 
cerned other countries besides ourselves, 
and that many delicate and dangerous 

oints might have arisen if those claims 
had been allowed to come into court, or 
before a mixed tribunal. The terms 
which were agreed upon had not imposed 
any fresh burden upon Egypt. He had 
prepared a short table which he believed 
would make the terms agreed upon in- 
telligible to the House. He was aware 
that the claims of the ex-Khedive were 
manifestly excessive; but at the same 
time there was some foundation for 
them. ‘The original claim for the value 
of crops on the Domain lands when given 
up was £364,000, in respect of which 
£100,000 had been allowed. For arrears 
of allowances, £1,050,000 had been 
claimed, in respect of which nothing had 
been allowed. For palaces and lands 
adjoining them, £3,030,000 had been 
claimed, in respect of which one palace 
with its precincts at Constantinople and 
two palaces in Egypt without the adjoin- 
ing lands had been allowed. With re- 
spect to the latter, he might observe that 
the cost of maintaining these palaces 
exceeded their actual value. The result 
of the arrangement was that £4,500,000 
of claims had been extinguished by the 
payment of £100,000 and the cession of 
three palaces which were worthless to 
the Egyptian Government. In addition 
to this the ex-Khedive and certain mem- 
bers of his family enjoyed yearly allow- 
ances to the amount of about £300,000. 
Of this sum necessarily paid to the ex- 
Khedive and the Princes and Princesses 
concerned, £86,500 had been capitalized 
and commuted into a grant of Domain 
lands ata probable future cost to the 
Egyptian Government of from £65,000 
to £70,000 per annum, thus effecting a 
yearly saving of from between £15,000 
to £20,000. It would be seen from these 
figures that there need be no fear that any 
increased taxation would be thrown upon 
Egypt in respect of the arrangement that 
had been entered into. As to the pro- 
priety of the arrangement having been 
brought about by the Judge Advocate 
General, that wasa matter of opinion; but 
he thought that the House would think 
that in the circumstances of the case 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was justified in the course which he had 
taken. The course which had been 
pursued was, under the circumstances, 
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exceptional, and he might admit that 
primd facie it was not desirable. That 
the results had been eminently success- 
ful, he thought, could not be denied. 
It was due to his right hon. and learned 
Friend to say that in his conduct of the 
affair he had advantages which probably 
no other gentleman would have had. 
[Lronical Opposition Cheers |. Hon. Mem- 
bers were pleased to think that that was 
ambiguous—[ Cries of ‘‘ Not at all!” }— 
but it might be taken in this way, that 
he was able to give advice to his client 
which would be accepted as that of 
hardly any other man would not have 
been. He did not think it was any 
imputation upon the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman if his professional 
standing and good advice induced the 
ox-Khedive to accept terms which were 
favourable to Egypt and reasonable in 
themselves, and calculated to avoid the 
evils which a dangerous and protracted 
litigation might produce ; and this being 
so, he thought he might leave the case 
in the hands of the House. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, there 
could not be a doubt in the mind of any 
hon. Member that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Judge Advocate 
General (Mr. Marriott) was in a much 
better position to give advice than any- 
body elise who went out on behalf of the 
ex-Khedive. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not only in a position to 
give advice to his client in the sense 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir James Fer- 
gusson) had just mentioned, but he was 
in a position to give advice to the Go- 
vernment of Egypt which no other 
official personage would have been able 
to give. What was the main fact con- 
nected with this transaction, snd which 
nobody in the course of the debate had 
attempted to explain away or deny? It 
was that these claims had been pressed 
upon the Egyptian Government ugh 
five long years, and that the ex-Khedive, 
Ismail Pasha, had not succeeded in get- 
ting a single shilling from the Govern- 
ment of Egypt until a Member of the 
present Conservative Ministry went out 
to Egypt. It was then that a ransom of 
£1,400,000 was paid by the people of 
Egypt, a ransom which even the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) admits that primd 
facie it would be desirable they were 
not obliged to pay. Any person who 
took the trouble to follow the Papers 
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relating to ian affairs would bear 
him out when he said that this was not 
a proper claim, that it was not a just 
claim, and that it was not a legal claim 
against the people of Egypt, and that 
the reason why, after five years’ fruit- 
less endeavour, the ex-Khedive had 
eagerly grasped at one-fifth of his 
demand was the reason stated by Sir 
Evelyn Baring in the Memorandum 
which they had dragged out of the Go- 
vernment to-day—namely, that the best 
legal authorities had advised the Egyp- 
tian Government that there was not the 
remotest danger of any tribunal in 
Egypt giving a judgment against the 
Government. When the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Judge Advocate 
General wasted the time of the House 
by treating it with what seemed to kim 
(Mr. Dillon) to be very unseemly and 
unsuitable jokes about the Judge Ad- 
vocate General impressing and brow- 
beating the people of pt, he did 
not in the least improve his position, 
but, on the contrary, made his posi- 
tion in the face of the House and 
the country very much worse. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said he went out to Egypt not as the 
counsel of the ex - Khedive, but as 
his agent—agent was the word used. 
They had, therefore, this condition of 
things, and no amount of argument, 
however plausible, would displace it from 
the minds of the people of England, 
that here was a claim enforced by every 
kind of pressure against the Govern- 
ment of Egypt for five years, here was a 
claim which during those five years the 
ex-Khedive and his counsel never 
dared to bring into the Courts of Egypt, 
because the counsel could not speak 
Italian or French. He thought there 
was probably some other reason besides 
his want of knowledge of the French and 
Italian languages, which induced the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
advise his client to hesitate before 
bringing his claim before a Court of 
Law. The fact could not be displaced 
from the minds of the people of England 
that the claimant dare not bring his 
claim before the Courts of Law, that 
for five years he was unsuccessful in 
enforcing it, and that he was given 
£1,400,000; but not until he had suc- 
ceeded in paying a Minister of the Crown 
of England to act as his agent in Egypt. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
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(Mr. Marriott) did not attempt to deny 
that he took a large fee for his pains. 
No one in this country knew how large 
the fee was. While the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was receiving £2,000 
a-year from the taxpayers of Great 
Britain, he took a large fee for acting 
as the agent, not the counsel, of a 
foreign Prince, and for enforcing the 
claims of that Prince upon the people of 
Egypt, and enforcing them successfully. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
seemed to be in a very jocose and frank 
humour. It would be very interesting, 
and certainly germane to the subject, if 
he took the people of England into his 
confidence as to the exact amount of his 
fee. The right hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) who spoke on 
behalf of the Government, said that 
the Government had always scrupu- 
lously abstained from interfering in this 
matter, or from interfering with Egyp- 
tian finance at all. Such a statement 
might pass muster with hon. Members 
who took no interest in Egyptian affairs, 
but it certainly would not with those 
who took the trouble to read the Egyp- 
tian papers. He was perfectly astounded 
at the courage of the right hon. Baronet 
in making such a statement. He as- 
serted that in the face of the Papers laid 
before the House he was entitled to say, 
in reply to the right hon. Baronet, that 
no single move was made in Egyptian 
finance that was not laid before the 
Foreign Office in London, and ap- 

roved or disapproved of by that 

epartment. The English Government 
had planted in Egypt Sir Evelyn Baring, 
who overrode the Egyptian Ministry on 
every occasion on which his judgment 
went contrary to theirs, and who was re- 
sponsible to the English Foreign Office. 
An attempt bad been made to persuade 
Members of the House of Commons 
that this arrangement was a good 
arrangement for the people of Egypt. 
He regretted exceedingly that the time 
given for the discussion of these compli- 
cated affairs of Egyptian finance was so 
short that it was absolutely impossible 
for anyone to bring the matter with 
fulness before the House. As the time 
allowed to them was so short he would 
as briefly as he possibly could en- 
deavour to let hon. Members under- 
stand that not only had this claim, which 
he believed was a bogus and unjust 
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and illegal claim, been enforced through 
the agency of a Minister of the Crown, 
but that it was a claim which would 
weigh heavily upon the people of Egypt ; 
that so far from the arrangement being 
a gain to the people it was a great loss, 
and that in twoways. Tho figures were 
so jumbled up in the Despatches that it 
required a considerable degree of care 
to understand how the problem was 
worked out; but he understood that at 
the present moment the family of the 
Khedive, Tewfik Pasha, had a Civil 
List of £300,000, out of which he 
allowed £86,000 to the ex-Khedive, 
Ismail Pasha, and that the payment of 
that £86,000 he could, according to the 
best authorities, stop any moment; but 
such was the law of Egypt that he could 
not, supposing he stopped it, surrender 
the money for the Civil uses of the 
Government of Egypt; it must remain 
part of the Civil List of himself and 
family. As he (Mr. Dillon) understood 
the operation of the arrangement under 
consideration, the claim of Ismail Pasha 
was to be bought off by a present to 
him of £1,210,000 worth of the lands 
of the Domain, and by an additional 
grant to him of £100,000 in regard to 
property on his lands when he surren- 
dered his estates. This £1,310,000 
would have to come from the Domain 
lands, and a loan would have to be raised 
in order to redeem from the loan which 
now covered it that portion of the Do- 
main which was to be given to Ismail 
Pasha. What would be the result? 
They would have this fresh burden 
thrown on the Government of Egypt. 
They would set free £65,000 of the Civil 
List, but it would not be available for 
civil government, but would be hypothe- 
cated and kept by the law on the Civil 
List of the present Khedive. Therefore, 
he could not see at all how it could be 
shown that the whole of this burden 
would not fall on the unfortunate tax- 
payers of Egypt, and that the whole 
of the interest on the loan which would 
have to be raised would not have to be 
put on the shoulders of the taxpayers in 
the shape of extra taxation. He objected 
to this arrangement because it would be 
made the pretext and excuse for raising 
another Egyptian loan, and they had 
noticed that whenever there was to be a 
loan raised in pt they were told that 
the finances of t were in a most 
flourishing condition. The next thing 
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they heard, after receiving such an assur- 
ance, was that £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 
was going to be raised on loan. Would 
hon. Members notice this fact, that the 
whole of the operation of redeeming the 
claim of the ex-Khedive was covered by 
£1,310,000. He saw it stated in Zhe 
Times newspaper that the amount of the 
new loan was fixed at £2,400,000. 
What was the balance between that 
sum and £1,310,000 to be devoted to? 
Yesterday, he asked the right hon. 
Baronet the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergus- 
son) whether the House would have an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion 
upon the loan before it was issued, and 
the reply he got was that the issue of 
the loan was no business of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He should like to know 
whether Sir Evelyn Baring would not 
be consulted before the loan was issued ? 
He objected to this transaction for three 
reasons; firstly, because a Minister of 
the Crown had been paid by the ex- 
Khedive to procure for him the admis- 
sion of a claim which he utterly failed 
to procure through the means of any 
other agent; secondly, that the admis- 
sion of that claim would throw an addi- 
tional burden on already overburdened 
taxpayers of Egypt; and, thirdly, be- 
cause the arrangement had been made 
the excuse for the raising of another 
Egyptian loan. They never yet heard of 
an Egyptian loan which did not swell in 
the hands of the operators. As soon as 
there was a question of a loan, every 
department of the administration in that 
country discovered that there were small 
arrears and little sums left over from 
past years which required to be met, 
and the consequence was that a larger 
loan thap originally contemplated was 
raised. He maintained that this opera- 
tion was iniquitous, both in its inception 
and in the way it was carried out. It 
would increase the burdens upon the 
taxpayers of Egypt, and at a time when 
they were told that Egyptian finances 
were in a condition of thorough sound- 
ness it gave an excuse for another resort 
to the miserable system of borrowing 
money. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rionarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, he should hardly have intervened 
in the debate but for the extraordinary 
observations of the hon. Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon).. A more mis- 
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taken idea of either the original or the 
present position of the matter could not 
possibly be conceived. In the most 
emphatic language the hon. Member 
declared this to be an entirely bogus 
claim of the ex-Khedive, and that he 
never was able to exact one penny of it 
until he had obtained a paid agent from 
the Government. If these were the 
sentiments of hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, he should hope 
some hon, Member who had been re- 
sponsible for the government of Egypt 
would endorse them. So far from this 
being a bogus claim, as a matter of fact, 
the ex-Khedive and the members of his 
family were receiving £112,000 per 
annum out of a total sum of £300,000 
called the Civil List. Nobody had ever 
suggested that any part of that £300,000 
could go to the taxpayers of Egypt, or 
could go otherwise than to the family of 
either Ismail or Tewfik. His right hon. 
and learned Friend the Judge Advocate 
General had quoted the opinion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Hackney 
(Sir Charles Russell) and the present 
Lord Chancellor when at the Bar, to the 
effect that there was no doubt that that 
£300,000 was solely a charge applicable 
to the members of the Khedivial family, 
and therefore the position was this— 
whatever might be the merits of the case 
—that Ismail Pasha and the members 
of the Khedivial family were in receipt 
of £112,000 per annum. So far from its 
being a bogus claim, right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite knew perfectly well that to 
their knowledge that money was being 
paid. About the beginning or some 
time in the year 1887 the mother died, 
and there arose the question of £20,000 
beyond the £112,000, and the claim 
then made was this. The ex-Khedive 
said— 

“ According to my rights, that £20,000 should 
come to me, not asa mere distribution of the 
£112,000, but in addition to the £112,000; °’ 
but Tewfik said he had a right to decide 
to whom that £20,000 should go. It 
was true that there had been reductions 
in the actual amount paid to Ismail 
Pasha, but those reductions had afforded 
no saving whatever to the Egyptian 
people. He wanted to know what was 
the good of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo talking about this as a bogus 
claim. This £40,000 had been regularly 
paid, and the Egyptian Government 
would only have been able to say that 
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somebody other than Ismail Pasha was 
entitled to receive it. 

Mr. DILLON explained that the 
bogus claim he spoke of was the claim 
of the civil Government of Egypt to re- 
deem a payment which had been made 
by Tewfik Pasha of his own free will. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, no- 
body had ever suggested that Ismail 
Pasha had not a claim upon this fund. 
The only question was between him and 
Tewfik and other members of the family 
as to whether he should receive a larger 
payment than he had received in the 
past. So far from it being possible to 
suggest that this bargain was a bad 
one, the result showed that there was a 
saving of £20,000 or £30,000 a-year to 
Egyptian finance by reason of this ar- 
rangement which had been made. If 
the hon. Member for East Mayo would 
read the Papers he would find that, 
whereas there had been previously a 
total payment of £300,000 per annum 
to Tewfik and to the other members of 
the Khedivial family, out of which 
£112,000 went to Ismail Pasha and the 
members of the family other than Tewfik, 
this settlement relieved the £300,000 
from the payment of £86,000 per annum. 
The position was this—that the £300,000 
was practically reduced to £200,000, 
and that the benefit would ultimately 
come tu the Egyptian taxpayer. For 
14 years’ purchase a perpetual annuity 
of £86,000 had been redeemed. It was 
true that the hon. Member for East Mayo 
drew a distinction between the capitalized 
value of this and the annual payment, 
but for the purposes of the Egyptian 
revenue that made no difference. In a 
very few years there would be a reliof 
in aid of the taxes of Egypt. He 
thought he was justified in pointing out 
how little this matter had to do with the 
Vote of Censure which had been brought 
forward by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Denbigh- 
shire (Mr. Osborne Morgan). He agreed 
with the Judge Advocate General that 
before a member of his own profession 
made such a charge he might have had 
the common fairness to ascertain what 
the real facts were. To the speeches of 
the Members for Northampton and East 
Mayo it was necessary for the Govern- 
ment to reply in order that the mislead- 
ing statements in regard to the settle- 
ment might not be allowed to go uncon- 
— He did not suppose that 
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anybody on the Front Opposition Bench 
or in any part of the House would 
suggest that his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Judge Advocate General had 
not stated truthfully the position of the 
matter. Speaking as the holder of the 
Office which he had the honour to fill, 
he was as jealous as anybody could be 
of the principle that nobody who had to 
advise Her Majesty's Government or who 
represented Her Majesty’s Government, 
should appear in the position of an ad- 
vocate for anybody who was supposed 
to be acting against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. After the House had heard 
the explanation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Judge Advocate General, 
which had been known to many of them, 
and which might have been known to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Denbighshire, if he had 
thought fit to make inquiries, what was 
the position? It was quite clear that 
Ismail Pasha had made very extravagant 
claims; it was quite clear, and it was 
not disputed on the other side of the 
House, that before 1886 Ismail Pasha 
had availed himself of the advice of the 
Judge Advocate General with regard to 
these claims. It was not true that Sir 
Evelyn Baring had ever said that there 
was no chance of such claims being en- 
forced. What Sir Evelyn Baring had 
said was— 

“Tf he obtained a decision in favour of his 
claims—a result of which the highest legal 
authorities declare that there is no danger, but 
which, in the proverbial uncertainty of legal 
matters, must be taken into consideration—a 
complete financial breakdown must inevitably 
ensue.” 
The hon. Member for East Mayo had 
not completed the quotation. It must 
be remembered that they were not 
dealing with the arbitration of Lord 
Herschell, Lord Bramwell, or Lord 
Selborne, which Ismail Pasha was pre- 
— to accept but which the Egyptian 

overnment were not prepared to ac- 
cept; they were dealing with mixed 
tribunals, and would any one in that 
House have the courage to say that 
there was certainty as to the resuit of 
these claims? He did not think that 
anyone who had any experience of 
Egyptian affairs would suggest that for 
a moment. The claim for £5,000,000 
was an extravagant claim ; but having 
regard to the fact that the share which 
Ismail Pasha and his relatives would 
get out of the £300,000 amounted to 
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£112,000, nobody could seriously sug- 
gest that 14 years’ purchase was not 
a most advantageous settlement for 
the people who had to pay. But 
there was another matter. It had 
been suggested that when a gentle- 
man filling the position of Judge Adyo- 
cate General, whose duties were not 
directly or ‘indirectly connected with 
Egypt, who knew no more about Egypt 
than any other Member of the House of 
Commons or of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but who happened to be able to 
have influence over Ismail Pasha, was 
allowed to advise him in connection 
with the question of what was a just 
settlement of his claim, that was some 
breach of his duty as Judge Advocate 
General. For his own part, he asserted 
that not only had there been nothing 
inconsistent with the position of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, but 
that it was right and proper that he 
should continue to advise Ismail Pasha 
as to the settlement he could fairly 
make. But there was another position 
to be considered—one of the alterna- 
tives of this dispute, which was not 
denied by any one on those Benches. 
The arbitration of Lord Herschell, Lord 
Selborne, and Lord Bramwell had been 
offered by Ismail Pasha. Did any one 
suggest that, presuming that that arbi- 
tration had been held, and had taken 
lace in this country, there would have 

een anything inconsistent in the Judge 
Advocate General then appearing as 
counsel for Ismail Pasha because the 
question was a claim against the 
Egyptian Government? He was certain 
that any right hon. Gentleman opposite 
who was prepared to approve the 
Egyptian Government submitting to 
that arbibration would have been only 
too glad to know that Ismail Pasha’s 
claims were to be represented and urged 
by a leading member of the Bar, though 
he was Judge Advocate General. The 
 aaggan of things was this—the right 

on. and learned Gentleman had pre- 
viously advised Ismail Pasha ; claims 
were being made, and it was little 
wonder that the Egyptian Government 
were only too glad to know that Ismail 
Pasha’s claims were to be adjusted by 
a man of prudence and position, aud 
that there would be none of the ordinary 
incidents of the conduct of litigation in 
the mixed tribunals, with all its risks 
and uncertainties. This Motion had 
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been urged upon the ground that some 
utterly improper poutilens had been as- 
cone | by the Judge Advocate General 
with the knowledge of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and it had been suggested, 
without a shadow of foundation, that 
the position of Judge Advocate General 
had been allowed to be made use of for 
the purpose of advocating the claims of 
Ismail Pasha. Those suggestions were 
made without one fact to substantiate 
them. Whether or not it had been a 

rudent thing for the right hon. and 
fearaeil Gentleman to engage in this 
matter, from his own personal point of 
view was another matter; but that he 
was thoroughly justified in continuing 
to advise Ismail Pasha—whose adviser 
he had been long before he had been in 
Office—as to what was a fair settlement 
with the Egyptian Government, he 
thought nobody could deny. That 
settlement had resulted in a bond fide 
gain to the Egyptian people. Nothing 
could alter this fact—that a claim of 


£86,000 in perpetuity had been reduced | P 


to 14 years’ purchase. He asked the 
House, as this Motion wasa direct Vote 
of Censure, to come to the conclusion 
that, whether with reference to the con- 
duct of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Judge Advocate General, or 
with regard to anything which had been 
referred to, nothing had been done 
directly or indirectly on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government which they had 
the least cause to be ashamed of or to 
withdraw. 

Mx. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, the 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
seemed to have made the case, from the 
point of view of the Government, a great 
deal worse than it was before he spoke. 
The Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson), 
with that diplomatic fact and experience 
which he was known to possess, felt he 
had a bad case, and desired to apologize 
for the conduct of the Government on the 
ground that the circumstances wero very 
exceptional and peculiar. The right hon. 
Baronet said the circumstances were 
unique and would not occur again. If 
the Government had chosen to leave the 
matter there the House might perhaps 
have asked the Government to have 
given them an explicit assurance that 
they would never so act again, and they 
might have been satisfied with such an 
assurance. But the Attorney-General, 
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as if he were arguing a case before 
& common jury, must needs try to 
brazen the matter out and endeavour to 
justify the conduct of the Government 
and of the Judge Advocate General. 
The Attorney General said that no one 
would deny that the Judge Advocate 
General was perfectly justified in ad- 
vising Ismail Pasha. They did deny it 
on the Opposition side of the House. 
They denied it because the position the 
right hon. Gentleman occupied towards 
Ismail Pasha was absolutely incompa- 
tible with the position he occupied as a 
Minister of the Crown. The Attorney 
General spoke of the merits of the 
settlement ; but that was not the ques- 
tion before the House, and he (Mr. 
Bryce) did not intend to debate it. 
The Motion of his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Denbighshire 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) was— 

‘That this House disapproves the acceptance 
by a Minister of the Crown holding the Office 
of Judge Advocate General, of the duties of 
rofessional advocate to the ex-Khedive Ismail 
in the prosecution of a hostile claim against the 
Egyptian Government as contrary to Consti- 
tutional usage and precedent, as liable to 
serious misconstruction Abroad and at Home, 
and as caleulated to introduce undesirable 
complications into our relations with foreign 
and friendly countries.’’ 


Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
hon. Gentleman did not hear the speech 
of the right hon. and learned Member 
for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne Morgan). 

Mr. BRYCE said, he was present and 
heard the whole of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech. He had 
been present during the whole of the 
debate, and he thought that when the 
Attorney General rose he would have 
felt it his duty to address himself 
directly to the terms of the Resolution 
before the House. He (Mr. Bryce) 
asked the House to consider whether 
the phrases in the Motion were borne 
out. He maintained that the action of 
the Judge Advocate General was con- 
trary to Constitutional usage, No pre- 
cedent for it had been cited. They had 
challenged the Government to point to 
any case like it, but the Government had 
been unable to do so. No ease like it 
could be quoted. It wasa strong thing 
fora Member of the Government to 
undertake any work whatever except the 
work he undertook to dofor Her Majesty. 
There was an exception made in the case 
of the Attorney General and of the Soli- 
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citor General, and the Judge Advocate 
General had tried to ride off, and so had 
the Attorney General, by calling thisacase 
of practice. It was not a case of prac- 
tice. When a Law Officer was allowed 
to retain his practice he was allowed to 
appear before the Courts of his own 
country. But what had the Judge Advo- 
cate General done? He had gone out, 
not as the counsel—the Judge Advo- 
cate General admitted that he did 
not go as counsel—but as the confi- 
dential paid agent or Attorney of the 
ex-Khedive Ismail, receiving a fee, the 
amount of which he had not stated, but 
which, from his silence, they knew must 
have been a very large one. It was an 
exceptional thing that a Member of the 
Government should undertake practice. 
It certainly was an unheard-of thing for 
a Member of the Government to under- 
take legal business against a foreign 
Power. He would like to be told of any 
case whatever in which a Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government had been 
allowed to practice in the Courts of a 
foreign country, still more to practice 
in Courts of a foreign country against 
the Government of that country. But 
the case went further than that. The 
Judge Advocate General had not merely 
acted against a foreign Government, but 
against a foreign Government which was 
practically dependent upon our Govern- 
ment — against the Government of a 
country whose territory we were occupy- 
ing and which we were advising, and 
which took no important step of any 
kind without the consent of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He could not con- 
ceive any case in which it was more 
desirable to scrupulously guard against 
any action of this kind than the present 
case. Now the motion of hisright hon. and 
learned Friend went on to say that the 
action of the Judge Advocate General 
was “liable to serious misconstruction 
Abroad and at Home.” Had the Go- 
vernment denied that? He (Mr. Bryce) 
happened to be in Cairo at the time the 
news of the Judge Advocate General’s 
coming arrived, and he remembered the 
universal feeling of surprise and aston- 
ishment among official Egyptians and 
the upper classes in Cairo generally with 
which the announcement of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s mission was regarded. There 
was no secret about the matter at all. If 
any Member of the House referred to 
the telegrams of Zhe Times’ correspon- 
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dent, which appeared in the The Times of 
the 5th of January, and which repre- 
sented the first impressions of the matter 
on the part of the Egyptians, he would 
see that his (Mr. Bryce’s) words were 
fully borne out. He himself was asked 
with amazement by Ministers in Egypt 
whether it was true that a Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government was coming 
out to prosecute this claim against them. 
He had no doubt in the world that the 
Judge Advocate General, when he came 
out, made it his business to explain that 
he was not officially representing Her 
Majesty’s Government. He was per- 
fectly certain that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman made that clear to 
the Ministers of the Khedive, but what 
must the outside public, the people of 
Egypt, have thought of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s mission ? They 
saw that a deported tyrant, whose 
memory was detested, and deserved to 
be detested, was represented by a Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government in an 
attempt to get more money out of the 
country he had oppressed and plundered. 
They did not know what particular office 
the representative held, and they did 
not know what a Judge Advocate 
General was; but they knew that ho 
was a Member of the Government of 
England, and they naturally inferred 
that in coming out, he came to support 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government. 
They knew there were many advocates 
in England — Queen’s Counsel and 
others—who would be glad to come out 
and press the claim of Ismail Pasha 
for half the fee the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman received, and they asked why 
was the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man chosen unless it was because he 
was a Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. His right hon. and learned 
Friend’s Motion also declared that the 
Judge Advocate General’s action was— 
“ Calculated to introduce undesirable compli- 
cations into our relations with foreign and 
friendly countries.” 
He agreed that this was so, and for the 
very reason that it was the Constitutional 
ractice of Her Majesty’s Government 
in allits intercourse with foreign Powers 
to be represented by the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and by him 
only. He defied the Government to 
produce a case in which the Government 
of England had allowed any one of its 
Members to go out to make representa- 
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tions to a Foreign Power except under 
the guidance of the Foreign Office. 
They were told that Lord Salisbury did 
not interfere with the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s mission. The 
Under Seeretary for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) had said he 
thought it would be very undesirable 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
mix itself ty in ee of this kind. 
He (Mr. ce) entirely agreed with 
his sight ne 4 Friend that it would be 
very undesirable for the Government to 
do that, but they maintained that by 
allowing the Judge Advocate General to 
go out to Egypt the Government did mix 
themselves up inthe case. It was impos- 
sible for the Government to wash their 
hands of responsibility in this matter. 
What was to be gained—what object 
was there—in allowing a Member of 
the Government to proceed to Egypt on 
this errand? It was a wanton breach 
of usage and propriety on the part of 
the Government. He did not make 
this a personal charge against the 
Judge Advocate General, though he 
thought that a man more sensitively 
delicate than the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not, perhaps, 
have undertaken the duty. If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in whose hands the 
guardianship, the honour of the country, 
and the character of the Executive 
rested, chose to do exceptional and im- 
proper things, he did not greatly blame 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
for doing what the Government allowed 
him todo. It was the Government they 
blamed. It was the Government they 
asked the House to censure. He did not 
enter at all into the question whether this 
was a favourable settlement or not; but 
he was bound to say a good deal had 
been advanced to show it was a highly 
favourable settlement for Ismail, con- 
sidering what the previous character and 
conduct of the ex-Khedive had been. 
Indeed, he recommended anyone who 
had a more than doubtful claim to 
prosecute to employ the Judge Advocate 
General. He recommended the Irish 
landlords, for instance. to employ the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. Why 
should Ismail Pasha be treated with 
special indulgence? Why should he 
have any compensation at all? Asa 
matter of fact, he was very fortunate 
in being allowed to leave pt with 


such an extravagant Civil List. If he 
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sai mapas to draw the House aside 
rom the main issue, he thought he 
could meet the contention of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General with re- 
gard to the merits of the settlement; 
and could show that the settlement 
was unfair to the people of Egypt i 
but he did not desire to do that. He 
was willing to assume for the purpose 
of argument that the settlement was a 

roper one; but what he asked the 

ouse to do was to assert that nothing 
of this kind should happen again, and 
to warn the Government that they could 
not with impunity allow themselves to 
be doubly represented at Foreign Courts, 
and to appear to exercise an unfair and 
coercive influence over a dependent 
Power. 

Sm GEORGE ELLIOTT (Monmouth) 
said, he would not detain the House 
more than a very few moments. He 
had listened to the whole of the debate, 
and he could not refrain from making 
one or two observations. He had re- 
cently visited Egypt; since, indeed, the 
business under review was concluded ; 
and he had had an opportunity of seeing 
and conversing with all the parties con- 
cerned in the negotiations—the Khedive, 
Tewfik Pasha; Sir Edgar Vincent, Sir 
Evelyn Baring, and several of the Native 
Pashas. Without desiring to enter into 
the complicated question as to whether 
it was right or wrong that the settle- 
ment arrived at ought to have been 
come to, he felt he ought to inform the 
House that, so far as he could judge, 
the people of Egypt were well satisfied 
with what wasdone. He was not clever 
enough to enter into the argument as 
to whether the settlement was a just one 
or not, but possibly if he had had any 
hand in the negotiations, the arrange- 
ments would have been a little different. 
[ Cheers.] He never liked to be cheered 
by hon. Members opposite, but, after 
all, that was all he had to say upon the 
subject. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, that if he understood the right hon. 
Baronet the Under Secretary of State 
for pass Affairs (Sir James Fergus- 
son) aright, the right hon. Baronet sug- 

ested that the right hon. and learned 
sae lc the Judge Advocate General 
(Mr. Marriott) had not directly com- 
municated with the tian Minister, 
had not made the claim a matter of 
argument with the Egyptian Minister 
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himself, but had done what he had done 
through Sir Edgar Vincent and Sir 
Evelyn Baring. 

Siz JAMES FERGUSSON : No, I 
said quite the reverse. I said that Her 
Majesty’s Government had declined to 
interfere in the matter at all, and had 
said that if the claim was to be pre- 
ferred, it must be preferred by the ex- 
Khedive to the Egyptian Government. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he was 
sorry if he had misunderstood the right 
hon. Baronet. He certainly understood 
that that was the contention of the right 
hon. and learned Judge Advocate 
General himself. What was clear from 
the Papers was—— 

Mr. MARRIOTT: My contention 
was that I had only dealings with Sir 
Edgar Vincent, who is an Egyptian 
Minister. He is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or the Finance Minister of 
Egypt, and has acted very well in the 
interest of Egypt. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he under- 
stood the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to say now that such arguments 
as he addressed were addressed to Sir 
Edgar Vincent. The Papers showed 
that not to be correct. 

Mr. MARRIOTT: It is absolutely 
true. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that unfor- 
tunately the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman wrote differently, for he wrote to 
Nubar Pasha—‘ Faisant suite a notre 
conversation.” 

Mr. MARRIOTT: Nubar Pasha is 
one of the Ministry. Sir Edgar Vin- 
cent is one of the same Ministry. They 
meet in council, and when I talked to 
Sir Edgar Vincent I presumed I talked 
to the whole Ministry. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that that 
did not correctly represent the state- 
ment in the Papers. It was clear from 
the Papers he held in his hand that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Judge Advocate General made a larger 
claim on behalf of the ex-Khedive to 
the Egyptian Ministry than the Egyptian 
Ministry were disposed to accept. It 
was clear from the Panes that the claim 
was urged by the right hon and learned 
Gentleman as advocate for Ismail Pasha 
upon Nubar Pasha personally. [ Mr. 

arriott dissented.| Then it was clear 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
wrote what he did not mean. It was 
clear from what the right hon. and 
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learned Gentleman said that their con- 
versation did not mean conversation with 
the man with whom they talked, but 
meant conversation with someone 
else. There were negotiations with 
Nubar Pasha quite separate from 
the negotiations with Sir Edgar Vin- 
cent. He would show that the state- 
ment of the right hon. and learned 
Judge Advocate General was incorrect. 
In Sir Evelyn Baring’s despatch to the 
Marquess of Salisbury it was said that 
at the commencement of the present 
year the Judge Advocate General arrived 
in Egypt charged by Ismail Pasha and 
other members of the ex-Khedivial family 
to arrange a settlement of their claims 
against the Egyptian Government, and 
Sir Evelyn Baring added that this claim 
ut forward by the right hon. and 
earned Gentleman differed very con- 
siderably from the preposterous claim 
hitherto advanced by Ismail Pasha and 
his family. Sir Evelyn Baring went on 
to say that— 

‘‘Mr. Marriott’s proposed settlement of the 
claim was presented to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and was declared by them to be quite 
inadmissible ;”’ 
and then he spoke of the negotiations 
which took place between Sir Edgar 
Vincent and the Judge Advocate General. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
in his own letter, dated the 23rd of 
January, addressed to Nubar Pasha, 
and replied to by Nubar Pasha sepa- 
rately, referred expressly to the conver- 
sation he had had with Nubar Pasha 
himself. All he (Mr. Bradlaugh) could 
say was that he knew English, and that 
when he was in France he fancied he 
knew French. If what he read in the 
Papers did not mean that the right hon. 
pa learned Gentleman the Judge Ad- 
vocate General talked personally to 
Nubar Pasha on the subject and dis- 
cussed the claim with him, the language 
had no meaning whatever. The right 
hon. and learned Judge Advocate 
General did not say in his letter, ‘‘ re- 
ferring to the negotiations with your 
Government,” he did not say—‘‘re- 
ferring to the representations made by 
me to Sir Edgar Vincent,” but he said 
‘* faisant suite a notre conversation,” and 
that could only mean that he had had a 
conversation with Nubar Pasha. Con- 
tradictions were valueless in face of the 
record in writing of the statement of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. If 
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Supply— 
the Amendment were pressed to a divi- 
sion he should vote for it, and by his 
vote mean— 

‘* That in the opinion of this House no Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty's Government ought to 
have acted as the Advocate of a dethroned 
Prince presenting a claim to a Government 
which had been stedet by that Soveement; 

especiall in view 0: ie on in Ww. 

peg reset Egypt nt Membet of Her 
Majesty’s Government ought, even as a labour 
of love, still less for personal gain, to have 
gone behind the backs of the public and of the 
Ministry to prefer such a claim as this.’’ 

He should vote for the Amendment for 
the purpose of showing to the world 
that there was, at any rate, one man 
who repudiated the notion of English 
authority being used by the lips of a 
Minister to give eredence to a claim— 
not a claim for £86,000, as it was as- 
serted to be by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster), 
but a most preposterous claim, a claim, 
reduced it was true, but still of a high 
amount, rejected for years by the 
Egyptian Government, and only allowed 
at last in consequence of the moral 
pressure of English authority. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 126 ; Noes 
218: Majority 92.—(Div. List, No. 43.) 

Main Question, “‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” by leave 
withdrawn. 

Committee upon Monday next. 
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SUPPLY [l5rx Manrcu].—REPORT. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question (this day), 

‘* That this House doth agree with the Com- 
mittee in the said Resolution ‘That a sum, not 
exceeding £3,614,903, be granted to Her Ma- 
jesty, on account, for or towards defraying the 
Charge for the Civil Services and Revenue De- 
partments for the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1889.’ ”’ 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.), in rising to a point of Order, 
said, in referenve to the second Order 
of the Day which had just been read, he 
had to draw the Speaker’s attention to 
the fact that this Order was on the 
Paper for the Morning Sitting; that it 
was under discussion at 10 minutes to 7; 
and that the new Rule of Procedure 
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dealing with this point was in these 
words— 

‘*That when such business has not been dis- 
posed of at Seven o'clock, unless the House shall 
otherwise order, the Speaker, or Chairman if the 
House shall be in Committee, do leave the Chair, 
and the House shall resume its Sitting at Nine 
o’clock, when the Orders of the Day not disposed 
of at the Morning Sitting ”— 
and there was no Order but this— 

‘fand any Motion under discussion at ten 
minutes to Seven shall be set down in the Order 
Book after the other Orders of the Day.’’ 
Papers containing Orders of the Day 
were issued to Members for the Morn- 
ing and the Evenimg Sittings. For the 
Evening Sitting the Orders were 11 in 
number; and, according to the clear 
words of the Rule he ‘had ‘read, the 
Order dropped at 10 minutes to 7—Re- 
port of Supply—should take its place as 
No. 12 on the list, while actually it had 
been called on as No. 2. He submitted 
that this was a complete departure from 
the Rule, and he asked the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the course fol- 
lowed was perfectly regular. After dis- 
cussions on the Motion for going into 
Supply, the House passed to the Orders 
of the Day, and these the Government 
set down in the order they pleased. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR said, 
with all respect, he would ask the 
attention of the Speaker to the words of 
the Rule—“after the other Orders of 
the Day.” True, the Government had 
the right to arrange Government Busi- 
ness in what order they pleased; but, 
in the exercise of that right, they should 
not pass from the clear direction of the 
Rule. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, what had been 
done was in conformity with the general 
practice. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, it had been the general practice ; 
but the House was entering now upon 
new practices and new procedure, and 
as, under the New Rules, this point had 
never risen before, he would ask whe- 
ther the Government could act in spite 
of the words of the Rule ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, when he spoke 
of the general practice he should have 
said the universal practice under Morn- 
ing Sittings of the House. 

xr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, his 
question was this—Whether the Rule 
as regards setting down dropped Orders 
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after the other Orders of the Day should 
only apply to private Members, and 
should not apply to Government Busi- 
ness ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courrngy) (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, on the point of Order the hon. 
Member was quite in error. What he 
called a New Rule was simply a repeti- 
tion of the old Rule, not a New Rule at 
all. If the hon. Member would look at 
the old Rule for Morning Sittings on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, he would find the 
same words as now were contained in 
the Standing Order. The only difference 
was that it was a Standing Order. The 
Rule always was that Orders not dis- 
op of at the Morning Sitting should 

e put down after the other Orders of 
the Day. But the Orders of the Day 
for the evening were not settled until 
after the Morning Sitting on Fridays. 
On Tuesdays it was different, but on 
Fridays the Government had the settling 
of the Order of Business. 

Mrz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
regretted that he was unable to finish 
his remarks before 7 o'clock. He 
wished to challenge the Vote on the 
ground that the present First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) was 
not a oar se person to be entrusted with 
the distribution of these funds, so far, at 
least, as that distribution affected Civil 
servants as such. He submitted that 
the right hon. Gentleman had mani- 
fested in the House, by his answers to 
Questions put to him, an indisposition to 
be equitable and fair. That was his 
submission, and the ground upon which 
he challenged the Vote. He (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) did not wish to shrink from 
the responsibility of what he was saying, 
and wished the House to understand 
that he was making what might be con- 
sidered a personal attack upon the First 
Lord of the Treasury. The right hon. 
Gentleman had shown by his answers 
in the House, at once evasive and con- 
tradictory, that members of the Civil 
Service had no ground to look to him 
for fair and equitable treatment in re- 
gerd to any conduct they might think 

t to adopt in respect to matters 
oe yao The right hon. Gentleman 
ad been asked a number of Questions 
perfectly straightforward and simple, 
which it was open to him to consider 
carefully before he answered, but which 
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he answered in such a way as to show 
that he was prepared to deal out one 
measure of justice to one set of persons 
and another measure of justice to an- 
other set of persons. Some time ago 
a challenge was thrown out from the 
Government Bench with regard to a 
gentleman employed in one of the 
Dockyards, and the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) justified his Department for 
allowing that official to exercise bis 
political rights untrammelled and un- 
challenged. When that noble Lord had 
completed his answer, he (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) invited the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury to 
say whether the same rule obtained in 
all other Departments of the Public Ser- 
vice. The answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman was to the effect that the 
same rule governed all the Departments. 
On the first of the present month, he 
accordingly put to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Question whether the Board 
of Inland Revenue last year addressed 
to a Civil servant of that Department a 
letter in which the following sentence 
occurred— 

“You cannot be permitted by them—the 
Board of Inland Revenue—to lecture, or openly 
speak, or take part in discussions upon Home 
Rule.” 

Secondly, the Question went on to ask 
whether Sir Alfred Slade—Receiver 
General of the Inland Revenue De- 
partment—was at that time a prominent 
member of the Primrose League? Now, 
at that time it was a fact that an officer 
of the Inland Revenue had been cen- 
sured—cautioned was the official phrase 
—but it amounted to censure—for 
taking part in a Home Rule meeting, 
and Sir Alfred Slade, who was one of 
the heads of that Department, had also 
taken part in proceedings of the Prim- 
rose League. The answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury was that the words quoted 
were used, and that they expressed the 
rule generally throughout the Civil 
Service in regard to all shades of 
politics. He went on to say that Sir 
Alfred Slade—the Receiver General of 
the Inland Revenue—was trustee of a 
certain portion of the funds of the Prim- 
rose League; but, as such, he did not 
consider that that gentloman could be 
regarded as a prominent member of the 
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League. Here, then, was an admission 
that, within the knowledge of the 
Government, Sir Alfred Slade was a 
member of the Primrose League. It 
might be mentioned, also, that in a sub- 
sequent answer the right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted that the Primrose League 
did come within the meaning of the 
rule. It was admitted that Sir Alfred 
Slade was a member of the Primrose 
League; that he was trustee of some of 
the funds; but it was implied that he 
was nothing more than a trustee of a 
certain portion of thefunds. Now, what 
were the facts ? 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) rose to Order. Was the 
hon. Gentleman in order in going 
through the same arguments, and re- 
peating the same observations, upon 
which he was engaged before 7 


o’clock 


Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber wasin Order. It did not strike him 
that the hon. Member was repeating 
himself. He was entitled to amplify 
the argument upon which he was en- 
gaged when Business was suspended. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was sorry if he should appear wearisome 
with a twice-told tale, but he was saying 
no more than was necessary to make his 
case clear to the House at large. The 
same day he asked another question, 
whether the following rule was in force 
in the Customs Department ? 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND again rose 
to Order. Was it competent for the 
hon. Member to go on with exactly 
the same words he had previously 
used ? 

Mr. SPEAKER ealled upon Mr. 
Arthur0O’Connor to proceed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR con- 
tinued— 

“You are not to hold any corporate office, 
nor are you in any way to interfere in the pro- 
ceedings for the election of a Member of Par- 
liament beyond recording your vote, nor are 
you to be a member of an Orange Lodge, or to 
take part in any party procession, nor to belong 
to any gps society, nor are you to subscribe 
to or a member of a political society, or 
attend public meetings held for political pur- 
poses, or subscribe to funds for such pur- 
poses.” 

That was a totally different rule from 
that in the Inland Revenue Department. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the rule 
had been altered by the Board of 
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Customs in 1874, when the Disabilities 
Removal Act was passed, and since that 
time the restraints as to taking part in 
elections beyond recording votes had 
been removed from the rule. Now, he 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) asked the House 
to observe the evasive character of the 
answer of the First Lord of the Treasury. 
He could not contest the fact that there 
was one rule for the Inland Revenue 
and another for the Customs Depart- 
ment, but he said the rule referred to 
had been altered by the Act of 1874. 
Perfectly true, but not the whole truth. 
The rule that obtained in the Oustoms 
Department was that an officer should 
not hold a corporate office or be a member 
of an Orange Lodge, take part in Party 
processions, or belong to any political 
society. The right hon. Gentleman 
admitted that the Primrose League was 
a political society— 

‘Nor subscribe to, or be a member of, or 
attend any meetings of any association for 
political purposes ’”’— 
the right hon. Gentleman had admitted 
that Sir Alfred Slade was trustee for the 
funds of the Primrose League— 

‘*Nor one for to subscribe the funds raised 
for such purposes.” 

Now his contention was that there were 
different rules in different Departments 
of the Public Service, and that in one 
Department there was one rule for the 
heads of the Department, or for those in 
high positions, and a totally different 
rule and practice for subordinates in 
that Department. The Inland Revenue 
officer in Norfolk or Suffolk was repri- 
manded, censured, and had a black mark 
recorded against him because he attended 
a Home Rule meeting, while the head 
of his Department was allowed to be one 
of the chief officials of the Primrose 
League, vice chairman of the League, a 
member of the General Purposes Uom- 
mittee, a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and a trustee of the funds of the 
Primrose League. On the 6th of the 
present month he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if this was not so, and the right 
hon. Gentleman said that Sir Alfred 
Slade was trustee for some of the funds 
of the League, and ez officio he was a 
member of the League, but that he 
abstained from taking part in any pro- 
ceedings of the League which would 


infringe the rule of the Inland Revenue 
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—namely, that officials should abstain 
from taking part in, or x rey | at, any 
political meeting. Upon that he asked 
a further question, whether it was true 
that at a certain political meeting held in 
Dublin, certain members of the Public 
Service—General Sankey, Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, Mr. Roberts, 
Junior Commissioner, and Mr. Soady, 
Secretary to the Board of Works—had 
not only taken part, but appeared on 
the platform on the occasion when that 
meeting was addressed by the noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale (the 
Marquess of Hartington) and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen)? The right 
hon, Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury found himself driven into a 
corner to excuse those officials who had 
taken part in a political meeting. What 
excusedid he make? These gentlemen, he 
said, did attend the public meeting re- 
ferred to, but they aid so in their ‘ pri- 
vate capacity.”” Well, the subordinate 
member of the Inland Revenue Service 
in Norfolk, who was censured for at- 
tending a Home Rule meeting, attended 
that meeting in his “ private capacity.” 
Every person who attended a public 
meeting, whether a Civil servant or not, 
attended in a private and not an official 
capacity. But the right hon. Gentleman 
was determined to screen his friends the 
heads of Departments, while ready 
enough to mete out the strictest possible 
justice, in an official sense, to subordi- 
nate offenders. Then the other day he 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) asked yet an- 
other question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who then thought it necessary to 
make a general statement of what the 
Government thought about the matter. 
Now, he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) heard, 
had read, and re-read that answer, and 
confessed he could not make head or tail 
of it; there was nothing definite in it 
from beginning to end. When, to-day, 
he asked, further, whether there were 
any reasons of a public character why a 
Treasury Minute should not be issued 
defining the rights or the limitations of 
the right of Civil servants in respect of 
their political action, securing also equal 
treatment for all Civil servants whatever 
their station, the right hon. Gentleman 
fell back on his answer of the other day, 
and refused to explain himself any fur- 
ther. What did that amount to, if it 
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meant anything? It amounted to this 
—that there was some well-understood 
rule in the Service, so well understood 
that there were few infractions of it, 
according to which heads of Departments 
were to have authority to draw up regu- 
lations for the several Departments and 
their subordinates, which enabled the 
latter to realize clearly enough what 
their duties and what the limita- 
tions of their political rights were. 
Now, he (Mr. Arthur O’Oonnor) ob- 
jected altogether to the principle that 
heads of Departments should have the 
right to draw up in their several 
branches of the Service differing, con- 
flicting rules in regard to the conduot of 
their subordinates, while they themselves, 
when offending against recognized rules, 
were to be protected by the First Lord 
of the Treasury on the ground that they 
acted in their private capacity. He 
could not see what possible objection 
there could be to treating all Depart- 
ments of the Civil Service alike, no 
matter what the status of the official— 
that one rule for all should be promul- 
gated, so that every Civil servant should 
know exactly how he stood. The Inland 
Revenue officer to whom he had referred 
asked what rule he had infringed, and 
the Board were unable to point to any 
such rule, for, in fact, it did not exist. 
His contention was that the right hon. 
Gentleman, having Questions put to him 
in such a way, throwing light the one 
upon the other, must have seen per- 
fectly well that the rule asserted 
in one case was violated in an- 
other; but more than once he had 
justified the unfair treatment of subor- 
dinate officers, while shieldivg flagrant 
breaches of the rule on the part of 
heads of Departments. Therefore Civil 
servants could not expect unprejudiced, 
equitable, and fair treatment from the 
hands of such a Minister ; and he must, 
therefore, object to the present First 
Lord of the Treasury being entrusted 
with the distribution of funds that in- 
cluded the payment of Civil servants. 
It was not consistent with discipline in 
the Service when the right hon. Gentle- 
man had shown such a tendency to par- 
tiality and unfairness. The right-hon. 
Gentleman had allowed himself to 
suggest that every Home Rule organi- 
zation was illegal, and every Conserva- 
tive association necessarily legal. In 
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reply to a Question put to him, he had 
the good taste to say that members of 
the Civil Service knew perfectly well 
what their rights were; but with re- 
gard to Home Rule he would only say 
they were entitled to belong to any 
association that was not illegal. He 
admired the lucidity and high authority 
of the right hon. Gentleman ; but it was 
unnecessary for him to state that Civil 
servants were not allowed to belong to 
associations that were not legal. But 
there were Home Rule associations not 
in proclaimed districts in Ireland, but 
in every county in England, which were 
perfectly legal; and what he wished to 
ask was that Civil servants in this coun- 
try—not in Ireland—should, whatever 
their position, be allowed as much free- 
dom, as much liberty, in the exercise of 
their rights as citizens as was accorded 
to heads of Departments, and as secured 
to those heads of Departments by the 
Treasury itself. Under these circum- 
stances he meant to object to, and vote 
against, the Motion that the House 
agree with this Resolution. 

Tar FIRST LORD or tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he greatly regretted 
that the answers it had been his duty 
to give to Questions put to him during 
the last two or three weeks had not 
been satisfactory to the hon. Member. 
It had been his desire to assure the hon. 
Member and the House that the Trea- 
sury and the Government intended to 
exercise, and had exercised, perfect 
fairness towards all members of the 
Civil Service without regard to political 
opinions. If he had failed to convey 
that intimation to the hon. Gentleman 
he deeply regretted it. He could not 
expect to entirely secure the confidence 
of the hon. Member; but there were 
other Members of the House who would 
understand that if he had the misfor- 
tune to be First Lord of the Treasury 
in a Conservative Government he had 
still the consciousness that it was his duty 
as a Member of that Government to see 
that equal justice was done to all public 
servants. That had been his aim and 


desire, and if he had failed to satisfy 
the hon. Gentleman entirely in his 
answers it was because he wished as 
far as possible to abstain from inter- 
fering with the liberty he desired that 
Civil servants should possess. The hon. 
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Member laid stress on the fact that in 

his answer regarding Sir Alfred Slade 
he said the connection of that gentle- 
man with the Primrose League was not 
inconsistent with the office he held in 
the Public Service; but he simply stated 
the fact communicated to him—he had 
stated that which he understood to be 
the truth—that Sir Alfred Slade had 
never on any occasion taken part ina 
public political meeting. He had drawn 
a distinction in such cases, and it was 
a distinction—the propriety of which 
would be recognized by hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House—be- 
tween such action and merely belonging 
to a political association. There were 
many Civil servants who belonged to 
political associations and political clubs, 
and who were never interfered with un- 
less they took part in public meetings. 

Mr. ARTH O’CONNOR said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
excuse him for interrupting ; but was it 
not the case that there had not been 
any rule in the Inland Revenue De- 
partment, the only known rule being 
that in the Customs against belonging 
to a political association ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he did not 
intend to enter into an argument with 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
was not an argument—it was a question 
of fact. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, all that he 
had said was that there was an under- 
standing that Civil servants in the In- 
land Revenue and Customs Department 
should not take part in public meetings, 
and the understanding was one that the 
hon. Member himself and the House 
would recognize as a useful, important, 
and proper one. It was obvious that 
persons having to discharge duties in 
connection with Customs or Inland 
Revenue should avoid all conduct that 
would expose them to the imputation 
of partiality. Butif it was the desire 
of the hon. Member to restrict the liber- 
ties of Civil servants—— 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: On the 
contrary. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, then he 
trusted that the House would be con- 
tent to leave with the Government the 
responsibility of dealing out equal jus- 
tice to all the officers of the Public Ser- 
vice whoever they might be. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: That is 
all I ask. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he regretted 
that he was unable to continue this dis- 
cussion, because of the necessity for now 
coming to a decision on the Vote; he 
trusted, therefore, that if the hon. Gen- 
tleman had any further ground of com- 
plaint he would take another oppor- 
tunity of referring to the subject. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, as 
the right hon. Gentleman had not an- 
swered him at all, he certainly should do 


80. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he had no intention of 
talking out the Motion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
enter into the subject on a future occa- 
sion. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, then he 
would postpone his observations. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Subsequent Resolution agreed to. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 

Ordered, That the Resolution which, upon 
the 9th day of this instant March, was reported 
from the Committee of Supply, and which 
Resolution was then agreed to by the House, 
be now read :— 

“That a number of Land Forces, not ex- 
ceeding 149,667, all ranks, be maintained for 
the Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland at Home and Abroad, ex- 
cluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1889.”’ 

Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to provide, during twelve months, for the 
Discipline and Regulation of the Army, and 
that Mr. Secretary Stanhope, Lord George 
Hamilton, the Judge Advocate General, and 
Mr. Brodrick do prepare and bring it in. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 179.] 


DEBATES AND PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIA- 
MENT. 
Ordered, That the Committee on Debates 
and Proceedings in Parliament have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 


Ordered, ‘That Three be the quorum.—(Mr 
Jackson.) 


HOTIONS. 
—o—_—. 
HANDLOOM WEAVERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Colonel Saunderson, Bill for 
the better regulation of certain articles of 
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Linen Manufacture woven upon Handlooms, 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel Saunder- 
son, Mr. Macartney, Colonel Waring, and Mr. 
O'Neill. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 175.] 


LAND PERPETUITY (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Macartney, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Land held in perpetuity at 
variable rents in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Macartney, Mr. T. W. Russell, and 
Colonel Waring. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 176.] 


CORONERS’ ELECTIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wootton Isaacson, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Election of 
Coroners, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Wootton Isaacson, Mr. Gourley, Mr. Ambrose, 
and Colonel Hughes, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 178.] 


CORN RETURNS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jasper More, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to Corn Returns, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Jasper More, Mr, Charles 
Gray, and Colonel Cornwallis West. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 177.] 


It being One of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
left the Chair without Question put. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 19th March, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Sar Finst rw Partsaament—The 
a of Rutland, after the death of his 
rother. 


Punic Brits — First Reading — Universities 
(Scotland) * (47). 


Committee — Report — Statute Law Revision * 
(35). 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, in rising’ 
to call attention to the constitution of 


this House, and to move that a Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire thereon, 




















House 


said: My Lords, in rising to put before 
ou the Motion of which I have given 

otice, my first duty is to render my 
acknowl —_ to my noble Friend 
opposite (the Earl of Dunraven), who, 
having given Notice of a Motion 
practically of the same character in 
ignorance of the Notice I had given 
publicly last Session, kindly withdrew 
iton being acquainted with that fact. 

My Lords, it was my fate nearly four 
years ago to introduce a Motion to your 
Lordships of a character very similar to 
this, and I think the one that whichI sub- 
mit to you to-day is in a measure conse- 
quential upon the former one. I should 
have renewed that Motion before now 
had it not been for circumstances beyond 
my control. The year after I had brought 
it forward I descended from that emi- 
nence of freedom, the Benches behind the 
Front Bench, and took part as a Mem- 
ber of the Government in the Session of 
1885; in the Session of 1886 I was in 
the same position; and I think your 
Lordships will acknowledge that in the 
Session of 1887, when I was no longer 
in that position, the time was by no 
means favourable to the renewal of 
that Motion. In 1886 I should have 
had toask for the attention of my Col- 
leagues when they were absorbed in an- 
other and more pressing matter; and in 
1887 it would have been rather difficult 
to attract the attention of the public to 
this subject. So I come to this year, 
which appears to me to offer an admi- 
rable opportunity for the discussion 
of this question. I shall endeavour 
to bring it before your Lordships 
in a manner as free as possible from 
all Party bias, though it is absolutely 
impossible to avoid all Party questions 
in a matter of this character. 

On a former occasion I urged that all 
other institutions in this country had 
undergone renewal or reform, and that it 
was not premature to urge upon your 
Lordships’ House the need of some such 
measure. In the second place, I re- 
capitulated the names of a number of 
Peers then in the House to show that it 
contained materials for, perhaps, the 
best Second Chamber in the world. 
Thirdly, I indicated further details of 
our procedure which seemed to me to 
require reconsideration and revision. 
Fourthly, I detailed some of the defi- 
ciencies of our Constitution,‘and pointed 
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out the various elements from which we 
might be strengthened and reinforced ; 
and, fifthly, I pointed out generally 
the dangers to which our composition 
made us liable. To-night I shall not 
require to go over any part of the same 
pone It is necessary to strike deeper, 

ecause the question has taken a 
larger and a newer phase since then, 
and thereis so much’ground to go over 
that it would be difficult to accomplish 
such a discussion in the time. 

Much has occurred since that occa- 
sion. Immediately afterwards there 
was a debate on the Franchise Bill, 
which was rejected by your Lordships’ 
House; that was followed by a great 
agitation nen gp the country—an 
agitation which, owing to that—to 
my mind—unfortunate circumstance, 
took a direction not so much in favour 
of the Franchise Bill as towards the 
reform, the mending, or the ending 
of your Lordships’ House. I remem- 
ber that two of my Colleagues in 
the Government of 1885 expressed 
themselves strongly in favour of end- 
ing this House; one in the Govern- 
ment of 1886 expressed himself to 
the same effect, and I was left almost 
alone in the Government on that side 
of the question, pleading to a some- 
what listless country the advantages of 
a Second Chamber. That agitation died 
away, but left serious results, because 
I think it left on the minds of most 
thinking men the impression that some- 
thing must be done, and that this 
House could not remain as it was, more 
especially after the Franchise Bill had 
placed it side by side with a strong, 
powerful, and democratic Assembly. 

Now I pass from that incident to an- 
other. In 1885, the year succeeding our 
debate upon this question, there was a 
great reform effected in the Upper House 
of Hungary, a House constructed sub- 
stantially on the same principles as our 
own, but a mereinfant in age ascompared 
with it, dating, I think, only from the 
beginning of the 17th century. That 
showed that the question of reform of 
Second Chambers was in the air. The 
Hungarian House consisted of some 750 
Members, with some 206 families here- 
ditarily represented in it. These families 
are now reduced to 91 by a property 
qualification, but 21 of these families 
command no less than 115 votes in that 
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Assembly, two alone having 30 Repre- 
sentatives between them. The number 
of that House is about 400 ; there are 
50 Life Peers, in the first place elected 
by the Chamber itself and subsequently 
nominated by the Crown. That shows 
that the Hungarian House were alive to 
the question of reform and the unwieldi- 
ness of their numbers. But we also, 
since 1884, have had some experience 
bearing upon the latter of these two 
questions. 

Now it is always taken for granted 
in works of history and in speeches on 
this question that Mr. Pitt was a great 
sinner in respect to adding to the 
number of this House. It was usually 
supposed that Pitt, in his tenure of 
Office, recommended the addition of 
no fewer than 140 Peers; but I 
have gone over these figures somewhat 
carefully, and I think that Mr. Pitt in 
this case—as in some other instances— 
is unjustly maligned. Mr. Pitt, as far 
as Ican make out from Beatson’s Poli- 
tical Index, was the means of creating 
or further elevating some 122 Peers; 
exclusive of Peers of the Blood Royal 
—who are on a totally different footing 
—and Peeresses in their own right. 
But I do not think that this is a fair 
statement of the case with respect to Mr. 
Pitt, because of this number 40 were 
persons elevated to other ranks of the 
Peerage, already being Peers at the 
time; 36 were Scotch or Irish Peers, 
and I venture to think that this principle 
will recommend itself to your Lordships, 
that Irish and Scotch Peers are not in 
the same position as Commoners when 
raised to Peerages of the United Kingdom, 
but are rather in the nature of an amal- 
gamation than of an extraneous addition 
to this House. Therefore, we are left 
with the clear addition to your Lordships’ 
House of 46 Peers in 17 years of Office. 

I do not take his second Administra- 
tion, because, like the Hundred Days of 
Napoleon, it was very unlike his first 
tenure of power, and he left, then, nosub- 
stantial addition to the House of Lords. 
I then compare Mr. Pitt with more 
modern Ministers. I take the period 
from April, 1880, to June, 1887, be- 
cause I like to make Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee an epoch. In that time 65 
Peers were recommended by the Minister 
of the day. Taking from these, as I 
have done from Mr. Pitt’s Peerages, the 
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Scotch and Irish Peers, we have a total 
of 53, so that in seven years there have 
been created considerably more Peors 
than Mr. Pitt created in his 17 years of 
Office. I admit that one Peerage, 
that conferred on the late lamented Sir 
Thomas Erskine May, was extinct almost 
as soon as created, while three were in 
the nature of Life Peerages. However, 
I will not confine myself to the last seven 
years: I will take a period from June 
26, 1885, to June 21, 1887, a period of 
less than two years. In that time there 
were 38 Peers created. Deduct six for 
the Scotch and Irish Peers on the same 
— as I have done before, and you 

ave 32 Peers created in two years, as 
against 46 created in 17 years by the 
great sinner, Mr. Pitt. i think that 
Mr. Pitt was hardly dealt with in thiscase; 
indeed, I am not blaming any Minister, 
It is probably due to the irresistible 
tendencies of a democratic age that this 
House should be largely recruited by 
7 gia who are willing to form part 
of it. 

But this is not merely an absolute dis- 
advantage in the sense of swelling our 
numbers — it is a growing and in- 
creasing disadvantage for the future. 
Merit in this country is not likely to 
decrease, and, therefore, the number of 
admissions to the Peerage is likely to 
increase as time goes on, and will 
gradually swell it to unmanageable pro- 
portions. But what is worse is this 
—that that increase raises a great 
Constitutional question. The sole 
method by which the two Houses can be 
brought into harmony when they differ 
upon measures which may be repugnant 
to your Lordships’ House, but which are 
desired by the majority of the electoral 
body, is the creation of Peerages. But 
your Lordships’ House will soon become, 
or rather has become, so large with 
reference tothe small numerical minority 
which sits behind the Bench I occupy, 
that hardly a squadron or a regiment of 
Peers would beable to redress the balance 
in certain contingencies. Now, we have 
had, as I have said, the advantage of 
ere with reference to this question. 

will read a remarkable passage which 
calls upon your Lordships to reform 
yourselves without further delay— 

“ Take another question of great national im- 


portance. We put in the forefront of our political 
creed the maintenance of the Llouse of Lords as 
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an independent and co-ordinate branch of the 
Legislature. We praise the eloquence of its 
debates, the businesslike character of its pro- 
ceedings, the ability and knowledge of many of 
its Members. We look to it not merely to smooth 
down the rough excrescences of che legislation 
which is passed through the popular Assembly, 
but also, if the necessity should arise, to resist 
any attempt at grave changes in our Constitution 
by that popular Assembly until the will of the 
people is distinctly declared. But can any Con- 
servative say that he is absolutely contented at 
present with the composition and working of the 
House of Lords? Can we not conceive it might 
be possible, by wise and careful change, to give 
that House greater popular authority and weight 
than it at present possesses ? Cannot we learn 
something from the evident reluctance of the 
Radicals to reform that ancient Institution, and 
their jeers when they remark on the increasing 
rarity of its debates and the small proportionate 
attendance of its Members, and of anything in 
which they think they can find a proof of its 
declining power ? And looking at that can we, 
as Conservatives, say that it is quite consistent 
with the safety of our Constitution that Parlia- 
mentary reforms should be confined to ove branch 
of the Legislature alone? I am as anxious as 
anyone to maintain the hereditary principle in our 
Legislature. I would do nothing to impair the 
independence of the House of Lords ; but some- 
thing surely it would not be impossible for the 
House of Lords itself to do—something to purify 
itself from those black sheep who can now dis- 
grace it with impunity. And surely it is worth 
consideration whether the entrance to that [louse 
of able laymen of moderate means might not be 
made easier by the extension of the Life Peerages 
which are now held by our Bishops and lawyers, 
and whether the principle of selection, which has 
existed ever since the Union, in the Scotch and 
Irish Peerages might not be extended to the 
Peerage of Great Britain.” 

Those are not the words of any rash 
or headlong innovator, or of a Member 
of the Party to which I belong; they 
are the words of a man who led the 
House of Commons for the Govern- 
ment, though he was not in Office 
when he spoke them; they are the 
words of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who 
made the speech from which I have 
taken them in February, and who, I am 
glad to say, is able to resume his seat in 
the House of Commons as a Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government. But it is 
not from Sir Michael Hicks-Beach alone 
that we had an expression of opinion on 
the subject. We had, the week before 
last, the question raised in the House 
of Commons of the reform of this 
House, and there were two remark- 
able incidents in connection with that 
debate. One was, that no Member of 
the House of Commons, on whatever 
side he sat, had one word to say for the 
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existing constitution of this House. 
That is a remarkable circumstance, 
considering that the House of Com- 
mons, as at present constituted, gives 
an unbroken majority to Her Majesty’s 
present Advisers. The second note- 
worthy incident to which I would refer 
is this, The House of Commons is led 
by a man of great weight, but of few 
words. Mr. W. H. Smith delivered on 
that occasion the longest speech, I think, 
which he has made since he has led that 
House, and I venture to call your Lord- 
ships’ attention to some of his remarks. 
He said— 

“ No Second Chamber can long remain deaf to 
the public opinion of this country, but must ad- 
vance towards it if that public opinion is con- 
sistent with the interests of the country. Theo 
remark made by the hon. Member for Southport, 
that the reform of the Llouse of Lords must come 
from the Conservative Party and from the House 
of Lords, I accept. The assertion has great value, 
and I earnestly trust will meet with a full con- 
sideration.” —(See ante, 797.) 

I warmly support that remark. But 
we have further food for reflection 
in what occurred since 1884. The 
Franchise Bill of 1884 enormously 
strengthened the House of Commons. 
What I may call its propelling power, 
which had been greatly increased in 
1867, was immeasurably multiplied by 
the Act of 1884, which thus brought 
more glaringly into light the anomaly 
of two Houses nominally co-extensive 
and co-equal, but one representing the 
great mass of the democracy, the other 
representing interests important indeed, 
but still considered by the public at 
large as the interests mainly of a class. 
I cannot help fearing, on behalf of this 
House, that as time goes on that dispro- 
portion will be still more largely in- 
creased, and that the new piece of de- 
mocracy sown on this old garment must 
only make the rent appear larger. 

There is another point on which I 
must touch, but in no Party spirit. 
Your Lordships will remember the 
Home Rule policy which was inaugu- 
rated by Mr. Gladstone in 1886. At 
the Dissolution that measure received 
the support of some 1,100,000 or 
1,200,000 electors—very nearly half the 
number that went to the poll. They 
only fell short by 86,000 of the opposing 
force. That minority is represented in 
the House of Commons by some 200 
Members who follow my right hon. 
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Friend, and they are assisted by 86 
Irish Members who follow Mr. Parnell, 
but who concur in this policy. That 
represents a minority on a question of 
great and vital importance of 286, and 
how is that minority represented in this 
House? I have had no opportunity of 
computing, and I do not wish now to 
have an opportunity of testing it bya 
vote; but I believe there are some 30 
out of 556, or about 5 per cent of the 
entire number, and there is not a single 
Irish Peer in this House that I know 
of who is a supporter of that policy. 
[‘* Hear, hear!” from the Ministertal 
Benches.| Noble Lords may rejoice at 
that; but to those who endeavour to 
look further ahead it must afford matter 
for painful reflection. 

I say, then, that what lawyers call 
incompatibility of temper between the 
two yoke-fellows, the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, is daily 
increasing, and is not unlikely to in- 
crease. It is quite true that at this 
moment the majority in both Houses 
belongs to the same Party; but you 
have this disadvantage—that the mi- 
nority in one House is almost abso- 
lutely unrepresented in the other ; and if 
the minority in the House of Commons, 
by any strange or sinister chance, as you 
might say, were to become a majority, 
the fraction in this House that represents 
the minority in the other House would 
still remain a fraction. That anomaly 
is daily and hourly increasing, and 
threatens to become a gulf yawning and 
impassable. One Party in power enjoys 
a practical omnipotence ; the other Party 
is never absolutely in power. Whether 
in or out of Office it is galled by a per- 
petual barrier, a constant stumbling- 
block, an endless disability. So the 
Divisions in this House represent rather 
the passions of a Party or a class than 
the deliberate reasoning of a Senate. 

When we come to reckon up the forces 
of both Houses which may, at any mo- 
ment, by a General Election, change 
sides, we are still more struck. The 
House of Commons rests on the votes 
of some 6,000,000. What we repre- 
sent is not so easy to divine. But if 
there were to be a General Election 
which gave the majority of the 6,000,000 
of electors to the present minority in the 
House of Commons, the disproportion 
would be of some gravity. No doubt, 
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the present majority would have a large 
poor of the electors. But in these 
at Constitutional questions, where the 
ouse of Lords is pitted against the 
House of Commons, the question very 
soon ceases to be the original question 
placed before the country, and the coun- 
try takes up, not the question placed be- 
fore it, but the problem of the reform of 
this House, and even those electors who 
approve the general policy of this House 
do not like to see the action of their 
Representatives set at naught. Is it not 
wise, then, at a moment of comparative 
calmness, to reckon up our strength and 
our weakness? Our strength lies in illus- 
trious Members, in ancient tradition, in 
persons who represent in the country 
somewhat wealth, somewhat ancient 
descent, and some even what genius can 
give. It may be allowed to a political 
opponent to remark that the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) appears to combine all three. But 
no Legislature in these days, placed as 
it is relatively to the other House, can 
rest either on tradition, descent, or even 
genius: what is required is the broad 
basis of popular interest and popular 
support. 

In those things which I have men- 
tioned is our strength. What are our 
weaknesses? They can be summed up 
in one comprehensive phrase. They lie, 
I think, in the indiscriminate and un- 
tempered application of the hereditary 
principle. There is no trace in this 
House of discrimination or selection, 
except in the case of the Scotch and 
Irish Peers. Every man in this House, 
to use Beaumarchais’ famous phrase, can 
sit in this House who has given himself 
the trouble to be born; andI venture to 
think that this indiscriminate principle, 
even if it worked well, would still be 
indefensible in principle. Your Lord- 
ships will remember what Franklin said 
about hereditary legislators. He said 
of them that there would be more pro- 
priety, because less hazard of mischief, 
in hereditary Professors of Mathematics. 
I venture to think that a House based 
solely, or even mainly, on the hereditary 

rinciple is a House based upon the sand. 
t is by no means essential to your 
Lordships’ House—it is not a modern 
innovation, but it is by no means an 
ancient incident. It was not until the 
time of the dissolution of the monas- 
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teries that hereditary Members had 
even @ majority in this House. It was 
not until 1539 that the hereditary 
element in this House obtained a bare 
majority. We can well understand how 
this occurred. We trace the hereditary 
principle to the feudal system, which 


‘required a totally different test of 


fitness to that of legislative fitness. 
The feudal system required in the 
great vassais of the Crown only. a test 
of military fitness; and now, when we 
have abolished the feudal system, we 
still maintain the hereditary principle, 
which was established with a totally 
different object, to keep up the legis- 
lative functions of this House. 

If the indiscriminate hereditary princi- 
ple is not, asI think, defensible in theory, 
does it work well in practice? I know it 
is said that the House of Lords works 
well, and that you could not easily find a 
better; but I venture to think that that 
does not represent the state of the case. 
In the first place, the hereditary prin- 
ciple, as applied in this House, makes 
legislators of men who do not wish to be 
legislators, and Peers of men who do 
not wish to be Peers. I venture to say 
that many of your Lordships knew other 
Peers who have no wish to be legisla- 
tors, who are unwillingly legislators, 
and would gladly be relieved of those 
functions; and I venture to say that 
others of your Lordships know Peers 
who were not willing to be Peers, who 
were anxious to escape being Peers, and 
who would gladly cease to be Peers. 
It may be said that that is the mis- 
fortune of the ordinary British citizen 
when he is called to serve upon a jury. 
But the ordinary British citizen, when 
called to serve upon a jury, views that 
as one of the rare and inevitable mis- 
fortunes of his life; but with the Peer 
it is a fortune or a misfortune which 
ceases only with death. 

But it does not merely make unwilling 
legislators, it also makes unfit legislators. 
I have quoted to you what Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has said on the subject. 
It is not a particularly agreeable one 
to dwell upon; but I think we may say 
generally that 500 or 600 not unpro- 
lifie families must always be accom- 
— by a proportion of black sheep. 

do not think the percentage in this 
House is greater than in any other 
500 or 600 families—I should rather 
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be inclined to say less; but a per- 
centage in a hereditary Chamber, be it 
large or small, is a thing you can- 
not admit. What you require in a 
hereditary Chamber, by the mere fact 
and principle of its existence, is an un- 
blemished succession. of hereditary 
virtue, hereditary wisdom, and here- 
ditary discretion. It is quite true that 
the other House of Parliament is also 
capable of accommodating black sheep, 
and does accommodate them. But the 
ease of the House of Commons is very 
widely different. In the case of the 
House of Commons the responsibility 
does not lie upon the House. It lies 
even less upon the individual himself. 
The wind of the electorate bloweth 
where it listeth. The electors choose 
whom they wish; and if they choose a 
knave or a fool, the responsibility is 
not so much on that knave or that 
fool, nor on the House which 
accepts him, but falls mainly and en- 
tirely on the people who sent him to 
that House. But the responsibility 
in our vase falls on the very principle of 
our existence, and places that principle 
of existence at the mercy of any un- 
happy accident. If a Peer should 
happen to be a knave or a fool people 
outside do not greatly blame him, but 
at once begin to talk of the constitution 
of the hereditary Chamber in which 
he sits, and they say — ‘This man 
whom we consider unworthy is able 
at this moment to go down and give a 
vote equal to the vote of any noble 
Lordon the Ministerial Bench.” The 
strength of your anchorage in this 
Heuse is only as great as that of the 
weakest link in the chain, and some 
day a series of unfortunate accidents 
may bring about a condition of things 
with regard to this House which not 10, 
or 20, or 100 just persons may avail to 
counteract. 

There are cases of hereditary vice 
and virtue, but you can predicate 
nothing. Lord Chatham left an illus- 
trious son, but it was the wrong son 
he left to this House. All the three 
Earls of Harrowby have sat in the 
Cabinets of this country, and I think the 
noble Marquess opposite is the third of 
his family who has been Prime Minister. 
But these prodigies are not the rule; 
and if they were, the House cannot rest 
upon prodigies alone. As there is no 
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rule you have to create one, and then 
you assume too much. When you are 
creating a hereditary Peer you are at- 
tempting far more than is possible. 
You-are creating a man not merely 
for his fitness as a legislator, but you 
are defining the generations of which 
he may be the ancestor, and, outstep- 
ping all human faculty and human 
possibility, you usurp the position of 
Providence, and make legislators of the 
unborn. 

But there is another argument with 
regard to the application of the here- 
ditary principle which, if it had 
any validity at all, is one which 
would have a great deal of weight. 
They say the Crown is hereditary, 
and therefore, when you attack the 
hereditary principle, you attack the 
Crown. As to that, I should venture to 
say that I do not attack the hereditary 
principle, and I do not think any man 
would be wise to attackit. All our lives 
are conducted on the hereditary prin- 
ciple ; it pervades every family; it guides 
every fortune; it rejoices by the cradle 
of the new-born babe, and cheers the 
chamber of death. You cannot ignore 
it in its strict sense; but it may be 
applied or misapplied, and that which 
gives dignity and stability to the Throne 
may not give dignity and stability to 
the Legislature. 

I would further remark with regard to 
the Crown that in that case itis not a case 
of pure and indiscriminating heredity. 
The Crown, as is well known, did not 
descend to the present family by 
mere hereditary descent; it rested 
on a broader and a more popular 
basis. In the next place, the principle 
of heredity in the Crown is ek 
and fenced by every sort of precaution. 
The Crown has no legislative responsi- 
bility ; the Crown has no Executive re- 
sponsibility; and in respect of the 
former, at any rate, it differs largely 
from this House. Those responsibili- 
ties in the case of the Crown devolve 
upon others; in our case they remain 
on mega and on the hereditary prin- 
ciple. 

There is a further difference, which, 

erhaps, involves the argument which 

as most weight with those who 
seek for the reform of this House. 
Both the Crown and the House of 
Lords have what, for the purposes of 
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this argument, I may properly call a 
veto. The Crown, since the accession of 
the House of Hanover, has never ex- 
ercised its veto. This House is always 
doing so. The last time the Crown ex- 
ercised its veto was in 1707, in the reign 
of Queen Anne. This House long ex- 
ercised its veto against Roman Catholics, 
against Dissenters, against Jews. If it 
had been able to maintain this veto the 
Premier Peer of England would not now 
have been sitting in this House. It has 
gone on interposing its veto in a manner 
which cannot but be called invidious, 
and which cannot but raise hostility 
against it among great bodies of the 
people. 

Passing to another point, you will 
say that the veto of the Crown is an 
individual veto, and that the veto of this 
House is the veto of a Legislative Body. 
As regards that I may make this demur. 
The veto of the Crown is not an indi- 
vidual veto, inasmuch as it is protected 
by the responsibility of the Advisers of 
the Crown. But I will admit, for the 
purposes of this enn it is an indi- 
vidual veto; but I would further say 
that the veto of this House is also an in- 
dividual veto—the veto of this House is 
the veto of the noble Marquess opposite 
the Leader of the Conservative Party. 
And se it has been for the last 60 
years. This House, which strains at 
a Liberal gnat, will swallow a Conser- 
vative camel. It accepted the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill at the hands of the 
Duke of Wellington, which it had 
always refused to accept at any Liberal 
hand. Jt accepted the repeal of the 
Corn Laws at the hands of Sir Robert 
Peel, when it refused to move in that 
direction at all at the bidding of the 
Liberal Party. 

But I will take a much simpler 
illustration of the individual nature 
of that veto. There have been three 
great Reform Bills during the present 
century, in 1832, 1867, and 1884. 
Two of these Reform Bills were offered 
to this House by Liberal Governments ; 
one, which was infinitely the most 
democratic of the three, was offered to 
this House by a Conservative Govern- 
ment. It was infinitely the most demo- 
cratic of the three, because it laid 
down for the first time the principle of 
household suffrage for the towns, and 
it thus contained within it the germ 
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of the Reform Bill of 1884. How 
did this House treat these Reform Bills? 
It threw out the Reform Bill of 1832 and 
the Reform Bill of 1884, which were 
passed through the House of Commons 
by Liberal Governments; but the Re- 
form Bill of 1867, which was the most 
democratic of the three, it allowed to pass 
without a Division. Therefore, I may re- 
peat that this House is willing, while 
straining at a Liberal gnat, to swallow a 
Conservative camel. 

But, my Lords, this tremendous 
legislative power of life and death, if it 
is entrusted to an individual, should, at 
any rate, be entrusted to an individual 
of extraordinary discretion. The late 
Duke of Wellington led this House for 
a number of years. He led it with 
prudence and circumspection, and we 
read in the pages of Greville that 
many of his followers were most dis- 
satisfied with his extreme reticence 
and caution. I hope that the noble 
Marquess opposite will excuse me if I 
say that he is a little impetuous in 
the exercise of the weapon committed to 
his charge. He never likes to keep his 
sword in its sheath. He is always try- 
ing its temper—if he is not hacking 
about and dealing destruction and death 
with it, he is always flourishing it and 
threatening with it. He is like a King 
of Hungary on his Coronation, who 
rides to an eminence and brandishes 
his sword to the four corners of the 
globe. I may refer, in proof of this, 
to the speech delivered by the noble 
Marquess at Oxford on the 23rd of 
November last, which has often been 
quoted. The noble Marquess said— 

“*T have no doubt that one effect of the amend- 
ment of the Rules of Procedure in the House of 
Commons will be to send from time to time, when 
there are bad Houses of Commons ”’— 
everyone knows what the noble 
Marquess means by a “‘ bad House of 
Commons ’’— 

“a considerable number of objectionable mea- 
sures to the [louse of Lords ”— 


everyone also knows what he means by 
‘* objectionable measures "”— 

“T hope the House of Lords will not shrink from 
action upon its conscientious convictions.” 

Far am I from wishing the House of 
Lords not to act on its conscientious con- 
victions ; but if the House of Lords had 
acted on its conscientious convictions in 
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1832 we should have had revolution 
instead of reform. 

But the conversion of this House 
into a Party instrument has, to a 
great degree, weakened its influence 
and power. Up to 1832 the House 
of Lords was hardly a Party As- 
sembly. It usually supported the Go- 
vernment of the day. It was Whig 
with Walpole, Tory with Pitt, and Tory 
again with Lord Liverpool; and as a 
result of this, and partly due to the 
indirect influence which Peers exer- 
cised over the other House, the House 
of Lords exercised great power and 
influence. The Governments of the 
last century were pillared on Peers. 
They formed by far the majority of 
each Cabinet. Mr. Pitt, when he 
formed his first Cabinet, was the only 
Commoner in the Cabinet. In his 
second Cabinet there was only one other 
Commoner. Such was the power of the 
House of Lords in those days that by 
its own independent action, though in 
concert with the Sovereign, it overthrew 
the Ooalition Government which pro- 
mised to be the strongest Government 
of the century. That was before the 
Reform Bill; but since then its power 
and influence have continually de- 
creased. On the 7th of May, 1832, 
Lord Lyndhurst brought forward a 
Motion in this House which caused the 
resignation of the Government of the 
day. That was the last occasion on 
which a Motion passed in this House 
has had any such effect. It is easy to 
trace the gradual decline of the power 
which this House possessed. On the 
8rd of June, 1833, the Duke of 
Wellington carried a Vote of Censure 
against the Government in regard to 
Portugal, and there was a great talk 
of the Goternment resigning, but they 
did not. Again, in 1839, Lord Roden 
carried by asmall majority in this House 
a Motion for a Committee of Inquiry 
into the affairs of Ireland, and this had 
to be counteracted by a Vote of Con- 
fidence in the Government passed in the 
House of Commons. So again, in 1850, 
when a Motion in regard to the Don 
Pacifico case was carried against the 
Government in this House, there was 
great talk of resignation ; but it ended in 
a Vote of Confidence being brought 
forward in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Roebuck, and carried, Since 
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that time all question of this House 
turning out the Government has de- 
departed. The control of this House 
over the measures of the Govern- 
ment still subsists; but the control 
of this House over the Government of the 
day has ceased toexist. You can easily 
test that. For at least 12 of the 20 years 
during which I have sat in this House, 
this Tome would gladly have turned 
out the Ministry of the day; but it took 
no steps to do so, knowing that it could 
not do so ifit tried. The fact must be 
admitted then, though the reasons may 
not be those that I have stated, that 
virtue has gone out from this House. 
On the other hand, we cannot help see- 
ing that the other House has greatly 
increased in power. It has lost no 
opportunity of strengthening itself, 
while we have sat with folded hands 
and watched the result. 

You may think thatthe arguments that 
I have brought forward, if they lead to 
anything, lead to aSiugleChamber. But 
I do not think so. It is not necessary 
for me to attempt to convince this House 
of the necessity of a Second Chamber. 
There are three arguments which I have 
always thought conclusive as showing 
the necessity of a Second Chamber, two 
of which are personal. When the 
ablest men that America ever knew, a 
century ago, framed their Constitution, 
though fettered by no rules and no 
traditions, and having a clean slate 
before them, they thought it necessary to 
construct the strongest Second Chamber 
the world has ever known. Then 
let us call to mind the opinion of one 
who was not an aristocrat by Party or 
profession—Cromwell—who abolished 
the House of Lords. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
And the House of Commons. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: But he 
found it necessary to restore the House 
of Commons, and, as a consequence, he 
also found it necessary to restore the 
House of Lords. The last words he 
addressed to Parliament were these— 

“IT did tell you that I would not undertake 
such a Government as this unless there might be 
some other persons that might interpose between 
me and the House of Commons who had the 
power to prevent tumultuary and popular spirits.” 


Cromwell was not an aristocrat, and his 
Executive was not distinguished by 
weakness; and the fact that he found 
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it necessary to restore a Second Chamber 
speaks volumes as to the necessity of a 
Second Chamber. The third reason in 
favour of a Second Chamber was given 
by a great philosopher, whom some of 
us remember among us—John Stuart 
Mill—who sums up the argument in a 
single sentence. He says— 

“The same reasons that induced the Romans 
to have two Consuls make it desirable that there 
should be two Chambers, so that neither of them 


may be exposed to the corrupting influence of 
undisputed power, even for a single year.” 


The recent changes in the procedure of 
the House of Commons also, I think, 
immeasurably strengthen the argu- 
ments for a Second Chamber. 

1 come now to the Amendment of my 
noble Friend on the Cross Benches (the 
Earl of Wemyss), which contains two 
propositions, with one of which I cor- 
dially agree. I agree entirely with 
the noble Earl that the proper way 
in which to introduce a measure for 
the reform of this House is by a mea- 
sure introduced by Her Majesty’s 
responsible Advisers; but I entirely 
disagree with the noble Earl when 
he says that it is not consistent with 
the dignity of this House to place 
the question of its constitution in 
the power of a Committee of your Lord- 
ships. There are only two Committees 
to which this House can with dignity 
entrust the question of its own constitu- 
tion, the one being the Committee of this 
House which I propose, and the other 
being that Committee of the Privy 
Council, which is commonly known as the 
Cabinet. I should prefer greatly the latter 
of these two Committees ; but, no choice 
being given to me, I am obliged to pro- 
pose the former. If you cannot have the 
Cabinet as a Committee, to whom can 
you so suitably entrust the subject of the 
constitution of this House as to a Com- 
mittee selected from your Lordships? 
Who can know the interior economy of 
this House as well as the Peers them- 
selves? Who can so well discuss the 
desirability of changes? I am rather 
an advanced reformer, but I do not 
share the distrust of your Lordships ex- 
— by the noble Earl on the Cross 

enches. 

But I turn from this proposal, and 
I come to the proposal of the noble 
Lord behind me (Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell). The noble Lord, who is 
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generally independent of Parties in this 
House, has of late been working, in 
view of this Motion, with singular zeal 
at the question of the reform of this 
House, but, if I may say so, with a 
somewhat limited scope. I hope my 
noble Friend will not think me disre- 
spectful if I say that his recent efforts 
have reminded meof a distressed mariner 
baling out a water-logged ship with a 
thimble or a spoon. But if my noble 
Friend on the Cross Benches rejects 
altogether the idea of a Committee as an 
inadequate and revolutionary pre sal, 
what does he say to my noble Friend 
behind who recommends a Royal Com- 
mission? I do notknow why my noble 
Friend behind me dislikes a Committee 
and prefers a Royal OCommission— 
whether it is that he fears that a Com- 
mittee would not consist of the mystical 
number of three, or that it might, per- 
haps, attain to the obnoxious number of 
five. But the noble Earl, who looks 
with distrust on a Committee of your 
Lordships, must view with actual horror 
the idea of a Royal Commission, not 
composed entirely or even mainly of 
Peers, but composed of all sorts and 
conditions of men, unaccustomed to the 
refined and rarefied atmosphere of this 
House, unaccustomed to our delicate 
traditions, who with rude and incautious 
hand might probe all the tender and 
pews. places in the body politic of 
this House. 

But I must leave the two noble Lords 
to settle their differences between 
themselves. I do not share in the 
distrust and suspicion of your Lord- 
ships’ House in which they unite, 
and that is why I propose a Committee 
on this occasion. I have proposed a 
Committee as a sort of compromise 
between what I wish and what I do 
not wish. What I wish is that the 
Government should take up the matter ; 
but what I deprecate, failing that, is 
that an individual should undertake the 
task, because I firmly believe that there 
is no individual in this House, out of an 
official position, of sufficient weight and 
authority to carry the matter to any 
satisfactory conclusion. We must also 
remember another circumstance. We 
have constantly to remind Members of 
the House of Commons, when they ex- 

ress wishes for the reform of this 
ouse, that any project of reform which 
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does not partake of the character of 
a revolution must be cast in the form 
of a Bill passed through both Cham- 
bers. Now, I venture to think that 
no Bill brought in by an individual 
would go down to the other House with 
the weight and authority required to 
insure its success; but that a Bill 
based on the Report of a Committee 
of your Lordships—by which, by the 
way, you would not be bound— 
that a measure founded upon such a 
Report could not fail to have value both 
in the eyes of this House and in the eyes 
of the House of Commons, and must, at 
any rate, have valuable results. 

The Committee would further have 
before it all the plans for reform now 
or about to be brought before the coun- 
try, two or three of which I may mention. 
There is the plan of my noble Friend 
opposite (the Earl of Dunraven), which 
we fancied at one moment had been 
communicated to a News Agency, a 
rumcur which he has disclaimed almost 
with passion, Then there is the project 
laid before the other House by a highly- 
respected Member, Mr. Rathbone. 
There is much to be said for his project; 
but it is open to some almost fatal 
criticism. e recommends that 114 
Chairmen of County Boards should be 
admitted to sit in this House. NowI 
do not object to the principle, but I say 
that the Chairmen of County Boards 
would be much better employed in the 
Chairs of their Boards than here. The 
County Boards—which, by the way, are 
not yet in existence, but of which, I 
believe, Her Majesty’s Government is 
at this moment in course of parturition 
‘‘elsewhere’’—the County Boards would 
choose their Chairmen on one of two 
principles. They would either choose 
them for their local knowledge and ad- 
ministrative capacity—in which case they 
would wish to have them in their Chairs 
—or they would choose them as dele- 
gates or representatives in this House, 
jn which case they had much better not 
be Chairmen. 

But, passing from that, I would call 
attention to a plan—or rather speech— 
attributed to a noble Friend of mine (the 
Earl of Pembroke). The plan attributed 
to him is simply that a sufficient 
number of Life Peers should be created 
and added to this House. Now, I 
venture to think that such q measure 
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of reform as that would rather increase 
the evil than diminish it. If the number 
of the new Life Peers were small, they 
would not suffice to leaven this House ; 
if, on the other hand, they were extremely 
numerous, they would increase what was 
already a very great evil—namely, the 
unwieldy bulk of the House. Then I 
should not like to put the temptation of 
a very large increase of Peers within 
reach of the noble Marquess opposite. 
He already scatters Peerage over a smil- 
ing land, and reads his history in the 
smiles of a considerable number of sup- 
porters; and if he had the power to 
recommend to the Crown the immediate 
creation of a large number of Life Peer- 
ages, I am afraid that the result might 
be that we should have to adjourn for 
our deliberations to Westminster Hall 
or Trafalgar Square. Evenif these Life 
Peers are to be persons eminent in litera- 
ture, science, and art, the addition 
would not be an adequate measure. 
A mere zoological collection of abstract 
celebrities would not be sufficient for 
the reformers of this House. We 
admire greatly the wonders of science, 
art, and literature; but I venture to think 
that the men of genius who produce 
them would not suffice for the purpose 
of strengthening this House in the man- 
ner in which it ought to be strengthened. 
Nor would the mere addition of Life 
Peers, whatever the number, have the 
effect of accomplishing what is one of 
the principal objects of all reforms— 
namely, the exclusion of unworthy 
Members from your House. Therefore, 
I think you may summarize the results 
of this proposal thus—it might have 
been sufficient in 1856 or 1869, but it 
will not be sufficient in 1888. It will 
not content those who desire a large 
reform of your Lordships’ House, nor 
will it please those other two sections : 
those who desire no reform at, all and 
those who desire the abolition of the 
House—two sections which, although 
starting from different points of view, 
seem to me to arrive at substantially the 
same goal. The mere addition of Life 
Peers will not be adequate for your 
purpose. I go even further, and say 
that it will do you injury rather than 
good. We must try to lay broader and 
deeper foundations ; and I now come to 
the main point for our consideration— 
namely, what are the real principles on 
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which the reform of this House should 
roceed ? 


P 

I may make one remark at once with 
regard to those principles, and say that we 
possess at this moment an ideal Second 
Chamber. We make no use of it, but we 
possess it. It is one of the splendid but 
deserted halls of the palace of the Con- 
stitution. I refer to the Privy Council, 
which has many of the attributes of the 
ancient Roman Senate, and which com- 
prises in its lists almost every eminent 
politician in the country. Were you to 
take the Privy Council for your Second 
Chamber, you would have in it an enor- 
mous delegation from this House, forout 
of 211 Members nolessthan 109 are Peers. 
There is something curious about these 
figures. The attendances at the House 
of Lords during an average Session has 
been supplied tome. During the Session 
of 1885 the average attendance at this 
House was exactly 110. So if you took 
the Privy Council for a Second Chamber 
you would not merely have the Members 
of the two Houses within it, but you 
would have almost exactly the same 
average attendance of Peers that you 
have now. 

But I discard all idea of such a Second 
Chamber for two reasons. First, there 
is nothing to prevent the Privy Council 
being flooded to any extent; there is just 
the same objection to the Privy Council 
that there is to an unlimited addition of 
Life Peers. A Privy Councillor would be 
a Life Peer, neither more nor less; and 
the Privy Council would be in no degree 
guarded against unbounded incursions. 
There is the further objection that it 
would involve the abolition of this 
House. I discard any idea of utilizing 
the Privy Council in that way, because 
of these two reasons; and the second of 
the two conducts me to the first principle 
which should guide any great reform of 
this House. This is that it is a cardinal 
principle of English politics that you 
should respect old names and old tradi- 
tions. The whole course of the legisla- 
tion of this country consists in pouring 
the newest wine into the oldest bottles. 
Although that has been said to be im- 
possible, it has been attended in this 
country with excellent results. An illus- 
tration will show how wise and necessary 
it is to respect ancient names. In 1874 
a great Conservative Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Cairns, abolished the appellate 
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jurisdiction of this House, and transferred 
it to another tribunal. In 1874 and 1875 
there were such marked proofs of dis- 
content both in Scotland and Ireland— 
the countries mainly affected—that it 
was found necessary in 1876 to restore 
to this House, at least in name, its ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. Was it done by 
simple restoration? Nothing of the 
kind, It was done by adding to the 
House three Judges—three Life Peers— 
possibly the same three Judges before 
whom thesame cases would have devolved 
under the former measure. The three 
Judges were to sitin this House, and were 
to assist the ex-Lord Chancellorsin acting 
as an appellate tribunal. It was really 
little more than saying that a new Court 
should sit inside these walls; and in order 
to attain this result we accepted a prin- 
ciple we had hitherto rejected —the prin- 
ciple of Life Peers; and the country was 
entirely satisfied with that compromise. 
That guides me to the conclusion that 
any reform of the House of Lords should 
respect the name of the House of Lords, 
and thatany reconstructed House of Lords 
should consist of some of the Peers, and 
that those Members who were not Peers 
should be called Lords of Parliament. 

The next principles I come to are those 
of delegation and of election. I believe 
that these principles are necessary, first, 
in order to keep the House of a manage- 
able size, and to give a sense of personal 
responsibility toits Members. Secondly, 
it is necessary to exclude Peers who 
prove themselves to be unfit or unworthy 
to be legislators. Thirdly, it is necessary 
to obtain a popular basis. And, fourthly, 
it is necessary to prevent stagnation by 
keeping free and unimpeded a constant 
succession of new Members, of Members 
having received new mandates, in this 
House. 

How are we to apply these principles ? 
First, it is perfectly clear that if they were 
thoroughly applied, in future none but 
Peers of the Blood Royal, who are in a 
wholly exceptional position, would sit 
in this House by the mere title of 
hereditary descent. Next, I venture 
to think that the less than 70 Irish 
Peers, and the less than 20 Scottish 
Peers, who have no seats in this House, 
although in other — they have 
the privilege of the Peerage, should 
be added to the great body of the Peers 
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largely swell; and that body so consti- 
tuted should delegate a certain number 
of Members to sit for a limited period as 
Representative Peers in this House. 
Of course, in such a system we should 
need the minority vote, or else I and 
my noble Friends behind me would 
entirely disappear—a result I should 
greatly deplore. 

But this would not give the House 
the external strength, the outward 
buttress, which, if I am right in 
my apprehensions, this House so 
greatly needs. To do that you must 
have a mandate from the nation, a repre- 
sentative element elected by the nation 
itself. Your Lordships may say now 
you or the nation to a large ex- 
tent; but I should wish a reformed 
House to have some clearer certificate of 
the fact. I think you would require to 
have in your reconstructed House a 
large infusion of elected Peers—elected 
either by the future County Boards or by 
the larger Municipalities, or even by the 
House of Commons, or by all three. I 
go into no details; but in that way you 
would have the elective principle intro- 
duced as gradually and as safely as 
you may choose, in what degree you 
choose, in what measure you may select ; 
you would have a large basis for com- 
promise and arrangement; you could 
control the number according to your 
wishes; you could obtain by election 
an infusion as large or as small as 
you please of the popular external 
element. In the last place, you would 
exclude, without invidiousness and 
without difficulty, unfit and unworthy 
Peers. It is not now a question of how 
much or how little, how many or how 
few. If it were the noble Marquess op- 
posite who was addressing you it might 
be a question of how few or how many ; 
but at this moment it is a question 
merely of framework; and I venture to 
think that on that framework you can raise 
as large or as small a superstructure as 
you please. Then there is the obvious 
principle of life and official Peerages, 
which I think in themselves alone are 
insufficient and objectionable, but which 
would naturally form a valuable ele- 
ment in a reformed House. The fifth 
principle I should lay down is that the 
proportions of these various elements 
should be fixed, or their numbers should 
be fixed, because, otherwise, you would 
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not achieve an important part of the ob- 
ject of your . 

One further element I should like to 
see included. I know the dislike of 
all practical politicians for what are 
termed fancy franchises; but 1 feel 
there would be great and important 
advantages in inviting the great self- 
governing Colonies to send their Agents 
General or Representatives delegated 
for that purpose to sit, under certain 
conditions, in your Lordships’ House. 

Such a scheme, such a principle, if 
carried out in practice, would involve 
the necessity of the Government of the 
day being able to nominate, for the 
duration of their existence, some official 
or representative, who should bear the 
task of representing them in this House, 
if they were not otherwise represented. 
These are the sound principles, in my 
opinion, on which such a reform should 
moment. But there are two general 
principles of a more negative character 
which seem to me of equally vital 
moment. The first is connected with 
the argument which the noble Marquess 
opposite brought forward with great 
force in his speech at Oxford. It was 
the argument that any increase of the 

ower of the House of Lords must 
Be at the expense of the power of 
the House of Commons, and that 
the House of Commons naturally would 
not be friendly to such an arrange- 
ment. That line of argument seems to 
me to imply two fallacies. It seems to 
me to lay down a principle, which I can- 
not admit, that there is only a limited 
amount of legislative and _ political 
strength in the country; and, in the next 
place, to make a certain confusion be- 
tween power and efficiency. I can ima- 
gine the case of a State possessing a great 
feudal castle—such as Berkeley, or 
Bracciano, or Chateau Gaillard—sud- 
denly throwing up earthworks around 
it and arming it with all the resources 
of modern artillery, and so causing un- 
easiness and mistrust to neighbours who 
cherished an interesting relic, but feared 
a menace of war. That is one case ; but 
the other is that of the owner of such a 
Castle afraid to renew the roof of the 
walls, cowering under its decayed 
shelter, afraid to protect himself against 
the coming storm and the pitiless hurri- 
cane, and allowing his old tower to fall 
about his ears lest his comfort should 
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excite jealousy among his neighbours. 
Well, my Lords, I venture to think that 
this exposes a distinction which I wish 
to draw between rendering the House 
efficient and able for its duties, and ren- 
dering it too powerful for the friendly 
companionship of the other House of 
Parliament. 

But the noble Marquess’s argument is 
ta! true to this extent—that if this 

ouse acquired great powers, and at 
the same time acquired limited numbers 
and a tenure of fixed duration, it would 
become a much more difficult House to 
deal with than at present; it would, in- 
deed, disturb the balance of the Con- 
stitution, and from being an almost 
unalterable Chamber would become a 
hard calculus in the body politic. We 
must further remember this—that in 
the words unalterable and fixed there 
lies a great Constitutional disarrange- 
ment; because, as I have already ven- 
tured to point out, the power by the 
Crown of creating as many Peers as the 
Orown may think fit is the sole method 
of bringing the two Houses to an ac- 
commodation on a question on which 
they are at issue. Therefore, if you 
had a new House, and limited the 
numbers of that House, you would 
have to find some other Constitutional 
arrangement to bring the two Houses 
into harmony. 

My Lords, I believe we could do 
this by simply retracing our steps, and 
going back on the ancient lines of 
the Constitution. The real mother of 
Parliaments is the Magnum Concilium, 
the Great Council, which in the reigns 
of the Edwards divided itself into two 
and nearly into three, and beeame 
a House of Lords and a House of 
Commons; and I think that under 
certain guarantees it might be provided 
in any scheme of reform that the two 
Houses should meet together and form 
one body, and by certain fixed majorities 
carry or reject a measure which has 
been in dispute between them. This, 
of course, would be impossible with an 
unrestricted hereditary House; but it 
would be possible with a restricted 
Senate. 

My Lords, there is another way of 
getting over the difficulty, which, I 
think, has been put forward by Mr. 
Bright; but I am not sure. It is that 
after a measure has been passed 
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once or twice by the House of 
Commons and rejected once or twice 
by your Lordships, the House of 
pee a —_- be enabled, in the lan- 

of diplomacy, to passer outre, 
or pees with the measure as if it 
had met with no opposition from your 
Lordships, and so override the ruling of 
this House. My objection to that is 
this—In the first place it would involve 
great waste of time, because if you passed 
your Bills by the ordinary Constitutional 
methods, the House of Commons would 
be constantly employed in discussing at 
great length measures which they knew 
by the very principle of the proposal the 
House of Lords would be obliged to re- 
ject; whereas if you abbreviate your 
proceedings, and allow the House 
of Commons to discharge its measures 
at you, after short intervals, like the 
chambers of a revolver, you would do 
away with the position of this House as 
a Second Chamber at all, and reduce it 
to a second-rate Court of Revision or a 
Debating Society. 

My Lords, I pass from that topic, which 
is an important one, because it contains 
an obvious Constitutional objection to all 
possible reform. I pass to one large 
principle which is also vital to the House 
of Lords and its future reform—because 
I take reform to be inevitable, if not 
to-day if the House of Lords proceeds 
to reform, which includes the principle 
of delegation, what is to be done with 
the Peers who have been excluded ? 
For it is well known to your Lordships 
that if, like the Roman Senate, we are 
Conscript Fathers, it is because we are 
brought together rather by the involun- 
tary process of conscription than by the 
principle of voluntary action. Would 
those excluded Peers be like the Scottish 
Peer who are not elected, and who are 
by that fact disabled from all mixture in 
public life, or would they be like the 
Irish Peers, who, although debarred 
from the constituencies of their native 
country, are at liberty to roam unre- 
stricted through the boroughs and coun- 
ties of this Island? Well, my Lords, I 
think a broad principle might be laid 
down—it seems to me that any person 
should be free to accept or refuse a writ of 
summons to this House, and that having 
either so refused or not having received 
a summons to this House, such a Peer 
should be as free to be elected to the 
other House of the Legislature as any 
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other subject of the Queen. My Lords, 
there is one obvious exception to this, 
and that is that any person voluntarily 
accepting an hereditary patent of Peer- 
age would by such a process be spon- 
taneously excluding himself from that 

rocess by which the others, on the 

ypothesis I have mentioned, would 
be endeavouring to free themselves. 
My Lords, we have a very curious case 
which bears on this question of the 
necessity of Peers sitting in this House. 
There was a mysterious personage, 
Viscount Purbeck, a connection of the 
noble Earl, who defeated the Govern- 
ment in the House the other night; and 
I may here notice one of our minor dis- 
advantages, which is that if we want to 
py ete each other we are placed at 
the hopeless disadvantage of having to 
go back to biographical and geographi- 
cal details of a singularly involved and 
prolix character. I say that this noble- 
man, a relative of the noble Earl, en- 
deavoured at the time of the Resto- 
ration to disembarrass himself of his 
Peerage. He was found sitting for the 
borough of Malmesbury, and the eye of 
the Executive was at once fixed upon 
him, and he was summoned tv this 
House. He fought a gallant fight, be- 
cause even under the Republican rule of 
Cromwell he had been disabled from 
sitting in the House of Commons; but 
after that he managed to get back again, 
and after a very severe legal contest he 
was again excluded ; and I believe there 
was a Resolution in his case, the Reso- 
lution of 1678, which re-affirmed that of 
1640, which affirms the impossibility of a 
Peer divesting himself of his Peerage. 
The Resolution in the latter case is less 
technical, and it was that no Peer of 
this Realm can drown or extinguish his 
honour, but that it descends unto his 
descendants, neither Ly surrender, grant, 
fine, nor any other conveyance; and 
what I venture to deduce from that 
gallant struggle closed by that Resolu- 
tion is this—that what the House of 
Lords wascompetenton a former occasion 
to deny by such a Resolution, the House 
of Lords by a Resolution in this case 
is equally competent to affirm. 

I thank you most warmly for 
the attention with which you have 
listened to me. I have detained you 
at great length, and I fear I have 
touched on subjects which must have 
been unpalatable. My Lords, I have 
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only one last word to speak to you, but 
it is a golden one—it is the word ‘ op- 
portunity.”” This question is no Party 
question; at any rate I have most sin- 
cerely endeavoured, as far as was possible, 
to keep it outside Party lines. I have 
canvassed no Member of your Lordships’ 
House; I have not asked a single Peer 
to give his vote in my support. But, in- 
deed, it is not possible for me or any 
other Member of your Lordships’ House 
to make it a Party question at this 
juncture, even if we so wished. It is 
not I or those who think with me—it is 
not we alone, but it is the Conservative 
Party, both in the House of Commons 
and in the country, that are asking your 
Lordships to be up and doing. It is 
only your enemies that would have you 
be still. But the opportunity, my Lords 
of the Government, is with you; you 
have a chance which may not occur 
again in this generation; you have in 
the one House a majority of not less than 
100; you have almost the unanimous 
support of the other; you have, be- 
sides, the supreme advantage of a 
political calm, for although reform is in 
the air there is no ——. in its behalf 
to which you might deem it undignified 
or pusillanimous to yield. Sucha chance, 
my Lords, rarely occurs, and when it has 
pone by is not apt to occur again. 
ject my Motion if you will, but, at any 
rate, act yourselves. 
‘Miss not the occasion; by the forelock take 
That subtle power, the never-halting Time, 
Lest a mere moment’s putting off should make 
Mischance almost as heavy as a crime,”’ 


My Lords, thereis one argument which 
will be brought against me to-night, 
which is brought forward publicly and 
privately, and which, I confess, has 
great weight. They say it is not possible 
to introduce sudden reforms in an ancient 
country, and they follow that up by the 
analogy that if you roughly or rudely 
touch an ancient building, even for pur- 
poses of repair, it is apt to fall about 
your ears. My Lords, I venture to say 
in reply to that argument that no re- 
modelling would come suddenly upon the 
country, and that no reform in this 
House, however radical it might be, 
would anticipate the just expectations 
ofthe people. And as forthe analogy 
of the old building, E would ven- 
ture to say this—that if the old build- 
ing be sound it will safely stand 
repair; if the building be so unsound 
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that it will not stand handling, in God’s 
name let it be so certified and declared. 
In truth, my Lords, the frequent recon- 
structions of the House of Commons 
leave you no choice as to undertaking 
some measure of reform. Thrice n the 
last 60 years the House of Commons 
has dug new foundations for itself, 
and each time it has dug them broader 
and deeper, each time it has received an 
immeasurable accession of strength, 
and in the meantime we have re- 
mained practically as we were at the 
time ofthe dissolution of the monasteries. 
My Lords, such a position as this is 
not wise; it is not politic; it is not 
secure; it is not even tenable; it is 
better frankly to admit to ourselves 
and the world that, both in principle 
and in practice, we need great reform 
and great reconstruction. Frankness, 
my Lords, indeed, on such an occasion is 
neither a merit nor a demerit in a per- 
son who thinks as I do; it is an absolute 
matter of duty, and reticence would be 
little better than acrime. I therefore 
implore you, my Lords, and chiefly your 
Lordships who are privileged to be in 
the Government, not to neglect this 
opportunity, so marvellous if we look 
at the past, so bountiful if we regard the 
immediate future—this opportunity, by 
wise and by timely legislation, to repair, 
renovate, and to reconstruct the autho- 
rity and usefulness of this immemorial 
Chamber. I beg, my Lords, to move 
the Motion which stands in my name. 

Moved, “That a Select Committee 
be appointed to inquire into the consti- 
tution of this House.”—(Zhe Earl of 
Rosebery.) 

Tae Eart or WEMYSS aaid, he 
would ask the kind indulgence of their 
Lordships while he moved, as an Amend- 
ment to the noble Earl’s Motion— 

“ That it is not a safe thing to place the consti- 
tution of this louse in the power of a Committee, 
nor consistent with its dignity to discuss before 
a Committee the reason for its existence ; and if 
any changes in the constitution of this House are 
wanted they should be debated and made by the 
House itself on the motion of the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown.” 

For this Amendment he confidently 
looked to receive the support of both 
sides of their Lordships’ House. This 
might naturally appear somewhat san- 
guine on his part; but when he ex- 
plained the origin of his Motion, he 
thought their Lordships would be of the 
opinion that he was justified in his an- 
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ticipation of receiving general support. 
Non meus hic sermo. The first part of 
the Amendment was taken absolutely 
verbatim from an admirable speech made 
by his noble Friend who sat on the 
Front Opposition Bench, and who, in the 
absence of the recognized Leader on that 
side, ably and effectively filled his place 
—he meant the Earl of Kimberley; 
while the latter part was taken, verbatim 
also, from the speech of even a more 
distinguished Member of their Lord- 
ships’ House, the present Prime Minis- 
ter. Therefore it was not unreasonable 
to hope that he might receive the sup- 
port of both sides. In placing his 
Amendment before their Lordships, he 
could not hope to present it to their 
Lordships with the ability and eloquence 
with which his noble Friend had brought 
his Resolution before them; and he 
further laboured under the disadvantage, 
as compared with the noble Earl who 
introduced the subject, that he had not 
been long a Member of the House. He 
came late into it, and rejoiced that it 
was so; but he was for something 
like 41 years a Member of the 
other House of Parliament, in which 
his noble Friend never had a _ seat, 
and in the consideration of great 
questions affecting the constitution of 
the two Houses of Parliament it was de- 
sirable to draw some comparison between 
the two as Deliberative and Legislative 
Chambers. Now, he was prepared to 
stand up and say, after a long expe- 
rience of “another place,’’ that in its 
deliberative and legislative capacity this 
flouse not unfavourably compared with 
the other House of Parliament. His 
noble Friend had brought forward his 
Motion in deference to what he con- 
sidered to be the strong set of public 
opinion in favour of the reform of the 

ouse of Lords. His noble Friend’s 
political attitude always reminded him 
of a picture he once saw in the Paris 
Salon. It represented a beautiful female 
form gracefully and buoyantly floating 
towards the admiring spectator on the 
surface of the advancing tide. It was 
called ‘‘ The Wave ;” and whoever had 
followed the political career of his noble 
Friend could not have failed to observe 
that he always buoyantly and gracefully 
floated on the crest of the advancing 
democratic wave; and not only so, but 
he kept his weather eye open and looked 
out for coming waves, which he hoped 
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would in due course bring him safely 
into port. Thus, last week, his noble 
Friend made a speech in the East End 
of London, in which he prophesied of 
Home Rule for Wales ond er Scotland. 
Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: No. 
Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, perha 
in his reply he would explain what he 
did mean, for certainly his words meant 
that or nothing at all. He also in that 
speech held out the hope to all lease- 
holders of London that by a beneficent 
Act of Parliament each householder was 
to be put in possession of his house in 
fee. When he read this passage in his 
noble Friend’s speech, he could not help 
reflecting that the Governor General 
elect of India, when he, too, read it in 
Canada, must rejoice that his noble 
Friend, his late tenant, had migrated, or 
was about to migrate, from Lansdowne 
House to another part of Berkeley 
Square. But his noble Friend’s tidal 
almanack was not always correct. Two 
years ago he thought he had taken the 
tide of Home Rule at the flood. He 
had found it at the ebb, and now he sat 
there high and dry on the shoal of Opposi- 
tion. And now it was not too clear that 
his noble Friend was right in be- 
lieving that there was a great tidal wave 
in favour of reform of their Lordships’ 
House. At any rate, if there was, they 
must gauge its strength; and he ven- 
tured to say without hesitation that if 
there was any feeling anywhere in 
favour of reform of their Lordships’ 
House, it should be gauged not by clever 
articles in reviews and newspapers, 
elaborating new constitutions for their 
Lordships’ House, but by the views 
of the Radical section of the other 
House of Parliament, who did not 
look to reforming and strengthening the 
House of Lords, but practically to its 
abolition. The Radicals wished to see 
this House exist simply for correcting the 
drafting of the Bills that came up from 
the House of Commons, and as a Cham- 
ber in which to register the edicts of an 
uncontrolled democracy. In the recent 
debate on the House of Lords in 
‘‘another place’’ this had been dis- 
tinctly said. They really wanted to get 
rid of what was called a Second Chamber. 
Now, as to the question of a Second 
Chamber, he was not going to argue in 
the abstract in defence of the principle 
of a Second Chamber; he was content 
to let it rest on the dictum of the prosent 
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Prime Minister, who, in the debate on 
the House of Lords four years ago, said 
that no one but a madman would be in 
favour of doing away with a Second 
Chamber. He also said that the House 
of Lords was the best Second Chamber 
in the world with the exception of the 
Senate of the United States. Of the 
American Senate and Constitution, 
he would only say that we, unhappily, 
in this country, found ourselves in 
this positionm—that we were landed 
in democracy without the safeguard 
of a body such as the American 
Senate, and without the further safe- 
guard of such a body as the Supreme 
Court, and one might be perfectly cer- 
tain that the confiscation and the injus- 
tice that had been going on in this 
country for the last 18 years never 
could have taken place in the United 
States, in consequence of the security 
afforded by the Senate and the Supreme 
Court. Butdid the Membersof the House 
of Commons who wanted the House of 
Lords reformed wish to establish any- 
thing like the American Senate or the 
Supreme Court? Nothing of the kind ; 
that was the very last thing they de- 
sired. It was with them a question 
practically of getting rid of the House of 
Lords. He would then, leaving the 
abstract question of a Second Chamber, 
say a word as to the value of the House 
of Lords as a judicial, deliberative, and 
legislative Body, and asacheck upon rash 
and ill-considered legislation. He was 
glad to hear his noble Friend refer to the 
restoration of the appellate jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords. Although it 
was an incidental matter, he thought it 
right to mention that this restoration 
was mainly due to the action of a dear 
friend of his, the late Right Hon. James 
Stuart-Wortley, who got a Committee 
together of men of all shades of politics, 
that met at his house, and managed to 
focus the discontent and feeling aroused 
by the abolition of the appellate juris- 
diction of the Lords, and thus, by 
showing the unanimity of feeling on the 
other side, he led the way to its restera- 
tion. He would not dwell upon the 
way in which their judicial functions 
were performed in that House ; it would 
be mere impertinence to doso; he would 
rather say a few words upon their de- 
liberative and legislative action. And 
here it would be well to draw a moral 
from the story of Samson, and remember 
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how he sent foxes into the Philistines’ 
corn. No defence was sound without 
attack, and he should venture, in speak- 
ing of their Lordships’ House, to send 
a few foxes into the Philistines’ corn in 
‘another place.”’ First, with regard to 
debating power, he was old enough to 
recollect such giants of debate as Lord 
Brougham, Lord Ellenborough, Lord 
Lyndhurst, and the late Lord Derby— 
those giants of the House of Lords 
compared, to say the least, not un- 
favourably with the speakers in “ an- 
other place.” With regard to the pre- 
sent time, it would, of course, be invi- 
dious to particularize; but he thought 
there were Members of their Lordships’ 
House who were able to hold their own in 
debate against any old—or young— 
man eloquent in the House of Commons. 
But what etruck one coming from ‘‘an- 
other place’ was not so much the elo- 
quence and debating power of their Lord- 
ships’ House as their reticence. He heard 
complaints of Members of their Lord- 
ships’ House who did not attend their 
debates, and who never spoke; but that 
was the great merit of that House— 
they did their work without talking. 
He did not believe that any Assembly 
in the world bestowed more careful con- 
sideration upon Bills, but they did not 
waste time in needless talk. As M. Taine 
had said of them—‘ They sat there in 
their chimney pot hats and did their 
Business—-they were not makers of 
phrases.” When they spoke they did 
not speak for their local newspapers or 
to constituents. It was their inner and 
not their outer man that spoke. But, 
whatever were the merits or demerits 
of their Lordships’ House, they could, 
at least, say that by no abuse of lan- 
guage had that House had the gag 
applied to it, and by no abuse of its 
Forms of Procedure had it had to be put 
in irons, and he ventured to think that 
in their legislative and deliberative 
capacity they might favourably compare 
with the other House of Parliament. As 
to the question of how far their Lord- 
ships’ House was a cheek, the noble 
Earl had told them that they were apt 
to strain at a Liberal gnat, and swallow 
a Conservative camel; but what they 
actually did was to take their stand 
against Liberal gnats until they were 
certain that it was necessary and desir- 
able that measures, at first, perhaps, 
unimportant, should be penn 1 by the 
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general consent of both Houses of Par- 
liament. They exercised what he be- 
lieved was a judicious check when it 
was uncertain whether public opinion 
was sufficiently — u “4 eee 
If the of the noble were 
per) ec yg case would be exactly 
the same, and the House would have to 
yield to public opinion when clearly 
paves Nas 9 But they were told that 
however excellent might be their Lord- 
ships’ House, and however admirable 
their deliberative and legislative power, 
it required to be reformed, and many 
suggestions had been made upon the 
subject. The first class of reformers 
were those who talked of the mending 
or ending of that House ; but there could 
be little doubt that ending was the end of 
all this so-called mending. That had been 
clearly shown not long ago in “another 
place,” where a Motion had been brought 
forward for the abolition of the heredi- 
tary principle in the House of Lords. 
Then they had the system of delegation, 
as proposed by the noble Earl. But the 
noble Earl forgot, supposing under 
a system of delegation a fair proportion 
of Liberal Peers were to be chosen, what 
guarantee could be given that they 
would remain Liberals? His noble 
Friend complained of the relative in- 
equality of the two sides of the House, 
but whose fault was it? It was simply 
because they brought in bad measures, 
such as Home Rule, for which their own 
Friends could not vote. He doubted 
whether it would be possible to set down 
asatisfactory system of delegation in black 
and white. The noble Earl had cited in 
favour of the delegate principle the elec- 
tion of Scotch Peers. Butsurely the noble 
Earl knew that if there was one thing 
that they heard more about than another 
in regard to this matter, it was that the 
Scotch Peers were mainly Tories, and 
that they returned nothing but Tories, 
and that a Liberal Peer had not a 
chance. Then there was a proposal that 
the Chairmen of County Boards should 
have seats; but he agreed with the noble 
Earl that Chairmen of County Boards 
would be better employed in looking 
after their Boarde than in legislating in 
that House, and no man could be in two 
places at once. There was also the 
question of Life Peers. For his own part, 
he would like to see the principle ex- 
tended, and he thought that each politi- 
cal Party might choose an equal limited 
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number. Of course, it would be impos- 
sible to prevent the Liberal Peers turning 
round ; but it would, at all events, be a 
fair start. He should like to see com- 
merce, trade, industry, arts, arms, and 
science represented, though he might 
add, with reference to a highly imagina- 
tive paragraph which had appeared in 
some newspapers as to his having 
recently attended a celebrated prize 
fight in France, that when he said he 
was in favour of the representation of 
science, he did not wish to give such a 
wide interpretation tothe word ‘‘science”’ 
as to include professors of self-defence. 
He agreed, also, that it was desirable 
that in their Lordships’ House the 
Agents General of our Colonies, or 
something equivalent to the Agents 
General, should have seats. He thought, 
also, that the Dissenting Bodies should 
have Representatives in that House; 
and that, extending the principle of the 
exclusion of bankrupt Peers, those who 
had dishonoured their names should, if 
possible, also be debarred from voting 
and taking part in their deliberations. 
The question, however, before them was 
as to the mode of proceeding. His 
noble Friend would proceed by Com- 
mittee, a course condemned by the two 
noble Lords whose words he had, as 
already explained, embodied in his 
Amendment. The only sound way of 
dealing with the question was that their 
Lordships should not let it out of 
their own hands. Using words which 
appeared in the 999th letter—he was 
not sure as to the exact number—which 
recently appeared in the papers from ‘‘an 
old Parliamentary hand,” he would say 
to their Lordships—‘‘ Beware of traps ;”’ 
beware of the trap of a Select Committee ; 
beware of the trap of a Royal Commis- 
sion; beware of the trap of a Bill drawn 
up by a private Member of their Lord- 
ships’ House, a noble Friend of his, 
who, being of an active turn of mind, 
and having, like a frozen-out gardener, 
no work to do, had taken upon himself 
to frame a new constitution for their 
Lordships’ House. If they were to have 
a reform, let it be a reform well con- 
sidered, well digested, and brought in 
on the responsibility of the responsible 
Government of the day. It was because 
he felt this very strongly that he had 
put down the Amendment which stood 
in his name, and he thought he should 
receive support from Members on both 





House 
sides. But we livedin times of great, 
sudden, and unexpected changes. He 
would not enter into these changes—he 
did not wish to make himself disagree- 
able to his noble Friends on the Front 
Opposition Bench, because he looked to 
ene ose aeet. But unquestionably 
there had been of late years great and 
sudden changes. No greater, no more 
sudden change on the part of public men 
had taken place than the change upon 
this question in the House of Commons, 
made by the Liberal Party under the 
guidance of Sir William Harcourt. 
It was a change so sudden that Lord 
Hartington got up in his place and said 
he would not have risen but for the new 
and somewhat unexpected attitude taken 
up by the right hon. Member for New- 
castle, and he assumed the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement to be the official 
utterance of the official Opposition. In 
consequence of that new eortan they 
had had a great advance in the speech 
of his noble Friend upon the speech 
which he made four years ago, and now 
his noble Friends on his right might 
possibly follow the lead of that apostle of 
change, Sir William Harcourt, who now 
did things by halves, and was always as 
enthusiastic in any new part he adopted 
as the celebrated actor who, when he 
played ‘‘ Othello,” invariably blacked 
himself all over. Under the guidance 
of the right hon. Gentleman some of 
his noble Friends on the Opposition 
Benches might possibly turn their 
backs on themselves and on the views 
they had held four years ago. But, be 
that as it might, the course their Lord- 
ships should follow was clear—they 
should make what changes were reason- 
able, Constitutional, and consistent with 
the ancient character of their Lordships’ 
House; and, having done so on the 
responsibility and advice of Her Majesty’s 
Government, let them then boldly take 
their stand and wait calmly for what 
the future might bring forth. Let 
them do so strong in six centuries of 
prescriptive right, strong in the noble 
traditions of their ancient House, strong 
in the record of noble lives, strong in 
the good work they had done, strong, 
too, in the affection for the Constitution 
which was still a living principle in the 
heart of the British nation. And let 
them always remember that weak con- 
cessions never saved, and that, alike for 
institutions and for men, it was better, at 
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the worst, to nobly die than ignobly live. 


The noble Earl concluded by moving 
the Amendment which stood in his name. 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out all the words after (‘‘ That ’’) 
for the purpose of inserting the following Re- 
solution—namely, (“it is not a safe thing to 
place the constitution of this House in the 

wer of a Committee, nor consistent with its 

ignity to discuss before a Committee the rea- 
son for its existence; and if any changes in 
the constitution of this House are wanted they 
should be debated and made by the House 
itself on the motion of the responsible Minis- 
ters of the Crown.’’)—(7he Earl of Wemyss.) 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, that 
on the general subject of the proposi- 
tions shadowed forth by his noble Friend 
opposite he did not propose to enter at 
any great length. ‘those of their Lord- 
ships who were aware of his opinions 
on the subject, either from hearing him 
in that House or from reading what he 
had written in the Press at the beginning 
of the Session or in magazines some 
four or five years ago, would be aware 
that to a great deal of what his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Rosebery) said he 
could give a cordial approval. How far 
he could almost entirely agree with his 
noble Friend it was impossible for him 
to say, becauss from the remarkable 
speech which his noble Friend made he 
failed to gather a very clear and distinct 
idea of the scope and effect of his pro- 
posals. He did not gather how far they 
might interfere with the existing privi- 
leges or existing life interests of their 
Lordships. The noble Earl on the 
Cross Benches, proceeding by a process 
of elimination, referred to a scheme 
which was attributed to him by the © 
Central News. If any of their Lord- 
ships had in mind any scheme by which 
the efficiency of Parliament could be 
increased and made more fit for dealin 
with the great complications of the socal 
and political problems which might be 
submitted to their Lordships, he was of 
opinion that they could be scarcely better 
employed than by endeavouring to place 
it before the House in a comprehensive 
and distinct form. The noble Earl ob- 
jected to the constitution of their Lord- 
ships’ House being submitted to a Select 
Committee, and in that he entirely 
agreed with him. It appeared to him 
that to submit such a far-reaching ques- 
tion as this to a Committee would be an 
improper way of dealing with the sub- 
ject, and would be scarcely paying due 
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deference to the dignity of the House 
or to the issues involved. If a Select 
Committee were appointed and did not 
report in favour of any of the proposi- 
tions of the noble Earl, or did not report 
any distinct plan to the House, their 
Lordships would be in this position— 
namely, that they would have admitted 
that there was something wrong, but 
that there was noremedy. They would 
practically admit that the condition of 
the House was that of sickness unto 
death. The usual practice was to ap- 
point a Committee to search out and as- 
certain the legal aspect of a case, and to 
report to the House as to the details in- 
volved in some great principle to which 
the House had given its general assent. 
But in this case the House would not 
have given its assent to any distinct 
principle. It would be referring matters 
to a Select Committee which, if placed 
before the House in a distinct form, 
might very probably be rejected. He 
thought that would be proceeding in a 
very unusual and unbusinesslike manner. 
In dealing with a great question such 
as this it was essential that a perfeotly 
clear and distinct proposition should be 
laid before the House. It seemed to 
him due to the dignity of that House to 
take that course. Parliament was, after 
all, a machine for conducting the Busi- 
ness of the United Kingdom and of the 
Empire. If it was considered that al- 
terations in the machine were necessary, 
that modern improvements should be 
introduced to enable it to deal better 
with modern complexities and difficulties, 
surely it was necessary to draw up a 
distinct plan which Parliament could 
look at and examine carefully before 
committing itself to any abstract pro- 
position as to the necessity of alteration 
orreform? That could be done either 
by a distinct Resolution or by means of 
a Bill. Resolutions had the advantage 
that they were a comparatively easy 
form of proceeding; and, moreover, 
there would be no great difficulty in 
drawing up a Resolution dealing, some- 
what abstractedly perhaps, with the 
various alterations it was proposed to in- 
troduce in the constitution of the House. 
A Bill, on the other hand, was a much 
more difficult matter, but nevertheless 
recommended itself to him as the best 
method whereby so great a question as 
this could be introduced to the attention 
of Parliament. The mere process of 
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drafting a Bill had a very searching 
effect on the individual doing so. The 
great thing to aim at was to crystallize 
vague ideas, to bring abstract Resolu- 
tions within the four corners of a Bill, 
to produce distinct and clear proposi- 
tions in writing, and to submit them to 
the still more searching criticism of 
print. He had listened with t at- 
tention to the speech of the noble Earl 
opposite—a speech of enormous value 
as well as from an historical point of 
view as from an academical aspect; but 
he did not gather himself—and he did 
not think the majority of their Lord- 
ships would have gathered—from that 
speech an idea sufficiently clear, con- 
crete, and distinct of what the noble 
Earl proposed to justify the House in 
referring the matter to a Select Com- 
mittee. What were the reforms to be? 
Hecould understand the distinct proposal 
to make the Agents General of the 
Colonies Lords of Parliament for a cer- 
tain time. Such a proposal as that 
might be referred to a Select Committee 
with great advantage; but that was the 
only distinct and clear proposition placed 
before the House in the speech of tho 
noble Earl. Therefore, he failed to see 
how it was possible to refer so vague a 
matter to a Select Committee. As to 
the second part of his noble Friend’s 
Amendment, he could not agree with it. 
He thought it would be very injurious 
to preclude any Member of the House, 
not being a Oabinet Minister, from dis- 
cussing this question of the reform of 
the constitution of the House. In fact, 
it appeared to him undesirable that the 
question should be brought forward by 
a Minister. It was certainly not ad- 
visable that Ministers should go ahead 
of public opinion, or place themselves 
in a position that might produce any- 
thing in the nature of a conflict between 
the two branches of the Legislature. He 
objected strongly to having their Lord- 
ships’ mouths closed and completely 
gagged in this matter. There was one 
point in which he cordially agreed with 
his noble Friend who introduced the 
subject, and that was the Mf ere 4 
of the present moment. If it was right 
to consider the necessity of makin 

alterations in the constitution of the 
House, it was essential that those al- 
terations should be discussed impartially, 
and at a time when public opinion had 
not been fictitiously raised against the 
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House of Lords. Their Lordships would 
bear in mind that events would shortly 
happen which would practically change 
the constitution of the other branch of 
the Legislature. The Government were 
that night introducing the Local Go- 
vernment Bill, by which a great deal of 
the Business which now occupied the 
House of Commons would devolve upon 
the counties. Probably in course of 
time the Irish Question in its present 
phase would disappear. In that case 
the House of Commons would be able to 
direct its attention to many great ques- 
tions with which it was now precluded 
from dealing; and it was very essen- 
tial, if Parliament was to be an official 
machine to conduct the Business of the 
country, and to carry out the wishes of 
the people, that some alterations should 
be made in the constitution of the House 
of Lords to enable it to keep touch with 
the other branch of the Legislature. 
His noble Friend opposite had pointed 
out that he (the Earl of Dunraven) had 
given a somewhat similar but more dis- 
tinct Notice of Motion. He had intended 
to ask the House to declare that in its 
opinion alterations in its constitution 
were desirable and necessary. That 
Motion he withdrew; and on considera- 
tion with friends, and especially on 
refreshing his memory as to the debate 
that took place nearly four years ago, 
he came to the conclusion that the 
general view of the House would be 
that the proceeding by way of a Bill 
would bring forward distinct, clear, and 
crystallized propositions, and would be 
the method in which the House would 
prefer that tho matter should be brought 
forward. He intended to introduce his 
Bill on Thursday next, and this would 
give their Lordships all the Easter Re- 
cess to consider his proposals. Owing 
to the schemes with which he had been 
fathered by certain newspapers, he had 
been tempted to make a statement; but 
to have done so might have seemed 
discourteous to his noble Friend oppo- 
site; and, in the second place, he was 
unwilling to inflict two speeches on the 
same subject on their Lordships’ House. 
He should be sorry to appear in the 
character both of judge and executioner. 
Believing, as he did, that to refer this 
matter to a Committee was not the best 
way of dealing with it, he could not vote 
for the Motion of his noble Friend ; but 
he hoped that their Lordships would 
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understand clearly that in not voting 
for the Motion he was by no means 
expressin Ag ey of much that 
his noble Friend had said. He was in 
favour of the first half of the noble 
Earl’s Amendment, and he would 
suggest to him to divide it. For the 
first half he would be willing to vote; 
but for the second he could not. As it 
would be his privilege and duty, when 
asking their Lordships to give his Bill 
a second reading, to go largely into this 
subject, he would not enter into the 
general subject now. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: As my 
noble Friend on the Oross Benches has 
referred | iqsoeaesy to some remarks of 
mine made some years ago, I should 
like to say a few words in explanation. 
I have not changed my mind as to the 
general proposition that to refer this 
matter to a Committee is not the most 
satisfactory method of proceeding. I 
see considerable objections to legislation 
of this kind being referred to a Com- 
mittee; the best course would be to 
proceed by way of a Bill brought for- 
ward by the Government; but I shall, 
nevertheless, vote for the Motion of my 
noble Friend. The noble Earl on tho 
Cross Benches must be well aware that 
since 1884 very large changes have 
taken place. The last Reform Bill had 
not then been passed, and everyone who 
attends to what takes place in this coun- 
try must have seen that the desire for a 
reform of the House of Lords has greatly 
increased. After grave reflection I am 
of opinion that we have now arrived at 
a point when the constitution of this 
House is such that it cannot long work 
harmoniously with the other House, and 
that, notwithstanding the magnitude of 
the task of reforming this House, it 
would be far more hazardous for us to 
do nothing and take our chance of what 
might occur hereafter. Asan old Mem- 
ber of this House, I would not lightly 
support a Motion for inquiry into the 
constitution of this House; but I have 
come to the conclusion that the time has 
come for reconstructing the House on a 
new and different basis. The problem 
of a Second Chamber, I admit, is a most 
difficult one. It has, no doubt, been 
solved in the United States, but under 
conditions so different that we cannot 
draw any analogy. It has also been 
solved, to a certain extent, in some of 
our Colonies. But the difficulty is this 
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—if you have an Assembly the Mem- 
bers of which are nominated for life, it 
has not strength enough. If, on the 
other hand, you have a really strong 
elected Assembly, you get a deadlock 
between the two Houses. No reform, 
I think, will work satisfactorily which 
does not provide for the settlement of 
differences that may arise. Different 
modes have been suggested, such as the 
requiring a measure to be sent up a 
second time in a subsequent Session ; 
but I do not think that would be of any 
avail, for the Members of the Lower 
House would not, by the mere delay of a 
year, be induced to change their minds, 
or you might provide that the two Houses 
should vote together. I shall not enter 
into details ; but this I will say—that I 
feel strongly that we cannot any longer 
rest on the old- hereditary principle 
alone on which this House is based. 
This is avery grave conclusion, for that 
principle is so old and so interwoven 
with the Constitution of the State that to 
depart from it means, to a great extent, 
the construction of a new House, and I 
am bound to admit that I think it would 
be most difficult to give to any new 
Chamber the prestige andauthority which 
have so long belonged to this House. 
My noble Friend (the Earl of Wemyss) 
correctly described this Amendment as 
meaning that there must be a change 
in the hereditary character of this 
House, and in that sense I shall vote 
for it. I should welcome any intima- 
tion from the Government that they are 
prepared to consider the subject; and 
in this connection I wish to point out 
that I have been much influenced by 
the recent utterances of certain Oon- 
servative Members—by the opinion ex- 
pressed by so distinguished a man as Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, and still more by 
what was said the other evening by the 
Leader of the House of Commons. It 
was an important statement for a person 
filling the position of Leader of the 
House of Commons to say that he should 
be glad to see the question taken up by 
the House of Lords itself. When I 
made the observations in 1884 which 
have been referred to, it must be borne 
in mind that I was one of the Ministers 
of the Crown, and that the Government 
of the day was already engaged upon the 
reform of the other House. I shall vote 
for the Motion, understanding it to mean 
that a large reconstruction of this House 
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is desirable; but, whatever the fate of 
the Motion may be, I shall welcome any 
announcement of the noble Marquess 
that he, on the part of the Government, 
will undertake to deal with this most 
mgomes uestion. 

z PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The MarquessofSauissury): 
No doubt the noble Earl who has just 
sat down is justified in speaking of this 
as a grave sad important Motion, for 
what is proposed is nothing less than 
an entire reconstruction of one of the 
Houses of the Legislature—a recon- 
struction, too, of the fashion of which we 
have hitherto had no experience. The 
House of Oommons has been reformed 
—reformed again and again ; but it has 
always been reformed upon the basis of 
its ancient constitution, and upon the 
theory of that constitution. You are 
asked now to absolutely deny and cast 
aside the principles on which this House 
has always existed, and the basis on 
which, for 200 years, it has reposed. I 
listened with great attention to the re- 
markably able and eloquent speech of 
the noble Earl opposite. It was very 
courteous in its reference to myself, and 
it was not wanting in that fertility of 
illustration which we are accustomed to 
at his hands. But I confess it seemed 
to me to have been a speech which 
should have been justified by laying 
upon the Table the measure to which it 
referred. It was a speech not for an 
inquiry—it was a speech with a fore- 
gone conclusion—foregone conclusions 
of the widest character, and yet only 
dimly shadowed out, and left unex- 
plained in that fulness which would 
enable us to criticize its exact proposals. 
Upon a question of this kind, do not 
imagine that you can ride away by say- 
ing you can settle details first and prin- 
ciples afterwards. Upvun the working 
of the details depends the actual result 
of any measure which you may intro- 
duce. The noble Earl proposes to refer 
this question to a Committee ; but what 
Order of Reference does he give to the 
Committee? They have absolutely 
none. They are to consider the consti- 
tution of this House much as a doctor 
might be asked to examine the body of 
some diseased patient carried to the 
hospital. The only Order of Reference 
which they could have is the speech of 
the noble Earl who introduced the 
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Motion. They must study that speech, 
and they must find out, from the argu- 
ments that he used, and from the con- 
siderations on which he dwelt, what are 
the evils which this Committee is re- 
quired to examine into, and what is the 
nature of the remedies which it is ex- 
pected to recommend. Well, if you 
consider his speech in that point of view 
as an Order of Reference to the Com- 
mittee that we are to appoint, the 
matter which appeared to me most 
prominent in his speech, the defect to 
which he referred the most frequently 
was that there was an overwhelming 
majority of this House against the 
Party to which he has the honour to 
belong. I do not pretend that one-sided- 
ness in any House of Legislature may 
not be evil; but before you made that 
one-sidedness the ground for a funda- 
mental alteration in the character and 
the structure of a House of Legislature, 
you should inquire whether it arises 
from permanent or from exceptional 
causes—whether it is a lasting or tem- 
porary pkenomenon. Now, what is this 

reponderance of the Tory Party in the 
Home of Lords? Is it a thing which 
has always existed, or is it due to 
special causes having arisen in recent 
days? My Lords, my Parliamentary 
life extends somewhere back to the year 
1853 ; and if I may limit my considera- 
tions to those times, I confess it seems 
to me that not only is this Tory pre- 
onderance not a thing necessarily be- 
cuter to this House, not an essential 
part of it, but that it has been confined 
to the life of one man, and the latter 
half of the life of that man. In 1853 a 
measure was brought forward which 
deeply affected many persons in this 
House, and influenced the opinions of 
a large body—namely, the Succession 
Duty. Lord Derby, the Leader of the 
Tory Party, opposed that measure, and 
was defeated; and the Government of 
the day—a Liberal Government—were 
successful. In 1854 there was a reform 
of the Universities, which included the 
admission of the Dissenters. It was 
very much opposed by the Tory Party 
at that time in the House of Commons 
and in this House. Lord Derby, who 
led the attack on that occasion, was 
utterly defeated ; and the Government 
of the day—a Liberal Government— 
carried their principal measure. Passing 
on to the year 1857, I find that Lord 
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Vote of Censure was brought forward 
in this House on the conduct of the 
Chinese War, a similar Vote having 
been actually passed in the other House 
by the Tory Party, assisted by somo 
deserters from the other side. The 
Motion was rejected in this House, re- 
jected by the Liberal Government of 
the day, rejected against Lord Derby, 
the then Leader of the Tory Party. In 
1864 Lord Palmerston’s conduct of the 
Danish business attracted considerable 
censure, and there was a very angry 
controversy. Lord Palmerston was 
challenged in the other House of Par- 
liament, and only avoided a Vote of 
Cersure by a majority of 18. A Vote 
of Censure was moved in this House, 
and again the Liberal Party suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a majority of 
the Peers present in this House. 
and the Tory Party were defeated. 
Up to that date, then, is it not ridicu- 
lous to say that there was such a Tory 
majority in this House as to expose it 
to the charge of being a Tory Assembly ? 
The charge utterly falls to the ground. 
No doubt, when Lord Palmerston passed 
away and another statesman took the 
helm, matters changed. When I came 
to this House in 1868 there was a Tory 
majority—a very small one, but it grew 
year by year. It grew in spite of the 
numbers of Peers poured into the House 
by Mr. Gladstone—Peers who were 
almost to a man converted after their 
appearance here. It grew not by reason 
of any inherent Toryism in the House, 
not by reason of any one-sided character 
in the Assembly—it grew because the 
peculiar measures which Mr. Gladstone 
proposed were of a character to produce 
an entirely different dividing line of 
Parties. I wish to avoid language of 
Party controversy, and, therafore, I will 
not examine into the character of those 
measures more closely. But they were 
peculiar in that they drew a new dividing 
line between Parties, and, unfortunately, 
your Parties coincided with classes much 
more closely than had ever been the case 
before. But it was due to a temporary 
circumstance, to the influence of a single 
statesman, to the career and growing 
wee ong of a single man, un- 
oubtedly by his ability and his great 
mastery over the convictions of his 
countrymen; but it was due to his 
action, his policy, and it was contermi- 
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nous with his career as Prime Minister 
that this overwhelming majority which 
the noble Earl makes his chief point of 
indictment against the House Tian 
entirely as well as originally arose. In 
passing, I will say a word about the 
addition of Peers tothis House. I must 
apologize to the noble Earl for having 
interrupted him, and not with absolute 
accuracy. I thought there was a 
considerable majority of Commoners in 
the Cabinet. There is not a majority of 
Peers, but to say there is far from a 
majority is not accurate. The noble 
Earl dwelt rather strongly upon the 
addition of Peers to this House. It is 
a large questicn of policy into which I 
am not prepared to enter fully; but he 
selected instances with considerable 
judgment and skill, and pointed practi- 
cally the whole of his censure upon this 
and the last Tory Government, or, at ail 
events, the greater part of his censure. 
His crushing instance was the last two 
years. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I referred 
to the last seven years. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : You 
began with seven, but went on to two. 
What I want to point out is that the 
figures are rather interesting. What 
has been the addition to this House 
from the Liberal and Tory side during 
that period, when it is said that the 
House has become exclusively Tory? 
Putting aside, as he did, the Irish and 
Scotch Peers, who stand on a different 
footing, and treating merely of new 
Peers, there has been, since the acces- 
sion of William IV., 129 new Libe- 
ral Peers and 65 new Conservative 
Peers. If during that period there 
has been a considerable increase in the 
Tory Party in this House, it has not 
been due to new creations. The whole 
of the noble Lord’s argument against 
the authority of the House, in so far as 
he developed it, depended upon the fact 
that the House of Commons represented 
6,000,000 people, and that we un- 
doubtedly did not represent 6,000,000 
people. But would the noble Lord’s 
recommendations alter this state of 
things? Would he, by reducing the 
number of the House of Lords, by 
having the Members elected by one 
another, by introducing the Privy 
Council, the Chairmen of the Boards 
of Guardians and the Chairmen of 


the County Boards, and the Agents 
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General of the Colonies—would he give 
any sound democratic basis to this 
House? Why, we should then be just 
as much a subject of complaint and of 
resentment; we should stink just as 
much in the nostrils of the orthodox 
Radicals of the day as before we under- 
took reform. Much the same may be 
said as to the requirement that this 
House should produce a majority in 
harmony with the other House of Parlia- 
ment when there is a Liberal majority 
there. My Lords, I ask you to conceive 
how, even with the materials furnished 
by the noble Earl, you could possibly 
construct a House of Lords in which 
there should be a permanent Radical 
majority. I do not say that you could 
not get Radicals enough and in any num- 
ber among that class of persons who 
wish to obtain seats in Parliament and 
whose minds are biassed by that over- 
powering desire; but in the present 
state of political opinion with regard to 
many matters that are subjects of con- 
troversy, a House of Lords with a Radical 
majority would be a very odd Assembly. 
Among the reasons which the noble Earl 
gave for reform he spoke of the exist- 
ence of black sheep among us. I am 
entirely with the noble Earl upon that 
point, only I rather demur to its being 
engpeass that the House of Lords is the 
only Assembly where there are black 
sheep. If the noble Earl will bring for- 
ward a measure which shall rigidly ex- 
clude his black sheep from both Houses 
of Parliament, he will have no warmer 
supporter than myself. Itis a change 
mucls to be desired, but very difficult to 
effect ; because the kind of evil charged 
against certain Members of the House 
is not always matter that is sworn to and 
proved in a Court of Justice, but depends 
upon other circumstances, and unless 
you have the courage to imitate the old 
Romans and elect every year two Cen- 
sors and give them the powers which 
they did, you would have very consider- 
able difficulty in carrying out a measure 
of reform which I cannot but repeat is 
most extremely desirable. Do not let 
it be a gay that the noble Earl’s 
plan would get rid of the difficulty. He 

roposes that a certain number of your 
Fondships should be elected by the other 
iy Ri elected, as I understand him, 
for life. But what, I ask, is to prevent 
an elected Peer from becoming a black 
sheep? You would, asit seems to me, 
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be in exactly the same position under 
the noble Earl’s scheme as you were in 
before. Then the noble Earl spoke 
about the subject of Life Peers. I was 
sorry to hear he was so discouraging. 
I hold the opinion, which I held 20 
years ago and advocated in this House, 
thata certain number of Life Peers added 
to the House would increase its effi- 
ciency and its weight in the country. 
I think Life Peerages must be restricted, 
because there must be a limit to the 

ower of making sudden additions to the 

ouse, to avoid a misuse of the Preroga- 
tive. If we are to have Life Peers, we 
may, perhaps, have acertain emall num- 
ber created every year, and that would 
prevent the sudden exercise of the power 
of creating them. There are two matters 
with respect to this question of Life Peers 
upon which I should like to make one 
observation. Since we discussed this 
matter 20 years ago, Life Peers have pro- 
bably become less acceptable than they 
formerly were. It is not now, as it was 
then, so much thought necessary that an 
hereditary Peer should have a consider- 
able amount of fortune. Formerly the 
charm of Life Peerages was that one could 
be given toaman who had not the fortune 
necessary to take a hereditary Peerage. 
I am afraid you would find that the 
people to whom you offered Life Peerages 
would be indignant and would say they 
preferred the other alternative. Then 
we have learned a good deal from ex- 
perience with respect to appellate juris- 
diction. We have had three noble and 
learned Lords introduced into this House 
as Life Peers connected with an Office, 
and the experiment has been exception- 
ally successful; they have added the 
greatest strength to the House; they have 
expressed opinions in debate which have 
been much valued; and they have exer- 
cised an influence altogether out of pro- 
portion to their number. That experi- 
ment may well encourage us to proceed 
on the line of creating Life Peerages con- 
nected with Offices. I believe there is 
no sounder mode of doing it. I do not 
know whether it has struck the noble 
Earl, but when you are considering the 
question of adding to this House men 
who have made their mark in their 
ag it occurs to me that the 

eers who have been introduced on 
this account have been much more 
silent than we could have hoped, 
and they have not taken the pains 
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to give to the House to the extent 
that had been anticipated the benefit of 
their great experience and reputation. 
In fact, I should particularize more 
closely, and say that unless a Peer has 
been in the House of Commons—of 
course, I am not including the right rev. 
Bench—or unless he is a member of the 
Bar, he shrinks from taking part in the 
debates of the House of Lords. I believe, 
on the whole, it is the most terrible 
audience a man can address, and it cer- 
tainly has the effect of entirely extin- 
guishing those who have not got the 
rcbur et as triplex which is conferred 
by the Bar and the House of Com- 
mons. So far from adopting an at- 
titude of non possumus, 1 am anxious 
to see any reasonable measure for 
the extension of Life Peerages which 
shall have a good chance of passing 
through the other House of Parlia- 
ment. I hold strongly to the position 
laid down by the late Lord Cairns that 
we ought not to allow our constitution 
to be made an annual. If the other 
House of Parliament is willing to take 
it up and deal with it, I should be very 
willing to concur in a measure for the 
creation of Life Peerages; but I wiil not 
do it as long as the state of Business or 
the disposition of the leading men in the 
House leaves it doubtful that they will 
accept the propositions that may be 
made. The noble Earl has laid before 
us a shadowy but vast and gigantic 
scheme. It is very difficult to disouss 
details of which you know so little. 
When the noble Ear! tells us he is going 
to put the Privy Council into this House, 
what is that but taking power for an 
unlimited creation of Life Peers? 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY was under- 
stood to say that he had only spoken of 
the Privy Council in the abstract. 

Toe Marqvess or SALISBURY: 
What between the noble Earl’s Second 
Chambers in the abstract and those in 
the concrete, it is very difficult indeed to 
diseuss the propositions he makes. At 
all events, he proposed that one fragment 


should elect another fragment; but 
the noble Earl was struck with the 
difficulty which must strike all— 


What is to be done with the Peers 
who are excluded? Oan you im 

on them disabilities, and forbid them 
to be elected to the House of Com- 
mons? I do not wish to say anything that 
may trench on the susceptibilities of any 
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in this House; but is it not just 
possible that this House would consist of 
all those Peers who could not get into 
the House of Commons? That would be 
a very humiliating conclusion. I do not 
wish to discuss in detail at this late hour 
the noble Earl’s proposals—indeed, we 
have not got them—but I want to im- 
ress upon the House, when you are 
ealing with a subject of this vast impor- 
tance and great magnitude, you should 
not throw a shadowy scheme before a 
Committee and trust to Providence that 
something may come out of it. Let us 
have proposals, whatever they are, laid 
before us in the shape of clauses on this 
Table, and let each man consider them 
for himself and state his opinions upon 
them. I am going to put forward an 
opinion which I fear may be thought 
paradoxical, but which I earnestly com- 
mend to the consideration of the House. 
It is not only that the hereditary prin- 
ciple ought not to be extirpated, nor that 
it ought to be largely diminished, but 
that no Second Chamber can answer 
with such a Government as we have got, 
that no Second Chamber is likely to an- 
swer in the long run, so well as a Second 
Chamber based on the hereditary prin- 
ciple. My reason for that opinion is this 
—it is because most of those who sit in 
this Chamber _do not themselves select 
the profession of politics as a thing 
which they love, but come to it by the 
operation of external causes, that the 
result is we have a body that would be 
defective indeed for a First Cham- 
ber, where we require all the eager- 
ness, devotion, and intense application 
you can get—we have a body that 
brings {to the consideration of political 
matters a feeling which might be 
described by enemies as one of lan- 
guor, but which I would describe as 
one of good nature and easy-going 
tolerance, which enables them to ac- 
commodate themselves to the difficult 
part of playing second to the House of 
Commons. If you could set up another 
Ohamber, with all the titles to power, 
acoording to existing ideas, that an 
electoral foundation could give, and 
consisting of men who had taken to poli- 
ties because it was the profession they 
preferred, and to political subjects be- 
cause they were those in which they 
took deepest interest, do you suppose, 
when you have get together a Chamber 
so constructed, that they will tolerate the 
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position which this House occupies now 
with respect to the House of Commons? 
Will they consent to be excluded from 
the consideration of all financial mea- 
sures in both of taxation and 
expenditure? Would they tolerate the 
House of Commons monopolizing the 
choice of Ministers of the Crown? Would 
they not insist on sharing equally all 
the powers of the House of Commons ? 
They would have the power to do so; 
and they would exercise that power just 
as the House of Commons did in its 
earliest days. They would decline to 
co-operate with the House of Commons 
unless what they considered their fair 
claims to a just share of power were 
satisfied. You do not have that diffi- 
culty now. You have a body of men 
who have other interests, other thoughts; 
only a small fraction of us are devoted 

oliticians. We are overruled. I have 

een constantly overruled by the—what 
shall I say ?—less zealous, less intense 
feeling of those who constitute the ma- 
jority of the House; and, although on 
each individual occasion I might have 
complained that others had not felt so 
deeply as myself, looking at it as a 
whole, as bearing upon the power of 
this House to perform its duty as a 
Second Chamber, it seems to me that 
the temper which the hereditary prin- 
ciple, and that alone, confers on the 
Second Chamber is the only temper on 
which a Second Chamber can act so as 
to allow the Business of the country to 
go on 80 long as the power and position 
of the House of Commons remain what 
they are now. Depend upon it, if you 
ever succeed in so altering the character 
of this House that it consist entirely of 
determined politicians who always at- 
tend all the debates and attach the same 
weight and importance that are attached 
to their own opinions by those who sit 
in the House of Commons, you will 
have pronounced the doom of our pre- 
sent system of government. The pecu- 
liar arrangement under which we live 
now must give place to the recognition 
of some other depositary of power. I 
believe, therefore, m rds, that you 
are treading on very dangerous ground, 
you are touching weapons of a terribly 

een edge, when you undertake to recon- 
struct the ancient Assemblage to which 
we belong. It may be possible—I do 
not say how far it is—to add elements 
to this House that shall strengthen it 
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without producing these evils; but it 
would be very easy so to alter it that 
it will no longer be the same House of 
Lords, so that it may either lose its 
authority or activity altogether, or that 
it may take a place in the Constitution 
which will be fatal to the Constitution 
as it exists. The task on which we are 
entering is one of the extremest diffi- 
culty; you require to know before you 
take one step what is the next step you 
are to be asked to take, and to have 
placed before you in all details the pre- 
positions on which you are asked to 
aneeee 9 a judgment. If Bills are 
rought forward by the noble Earl we 
will give them our most careful con- 
sideration. Opposing no non possumus, 
we will gladly consider any proposal for 
adding to the efficiency and usefulness 
of the House. But I, for one, cannot 
favour a proposal which means pledging 
the House in a vague and shadow 
way to a large proposition, and which 
deals with the reform of one House of 
Parliament in a manner in which the 
subject has never been approached be- 
fore in respect to either of them at any 
period of our history. 
Earnt GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
desire shortly to explain the vote I pro- 
se to give. It has been for a very 
ong time said that Conservatism in- 
creases with old age. There are some 
exceptions to the rule, and the noble 
Marquess appears to be one of those ex- 
ceptions, because I remember about 
four years ago he was the strongest 
— Conservative; and some people 
ave recently been heard to doubt whe- 
ther that Conservatism had not disap- 
peared. His speech to-night, however, 
will satisfy some of his supporters that 
he is still a Conservative; but I doubt 
whether it will please all noble Lords 
who sit here. I hope that old age has 
not made me more Conservative ; but on 
the question of the reform of this House 
I must rejoice that I have seen reason 
to affirm and extend my adherence to 
the principles I have always professed. 
I should like to say a very few words as 
to that. For a great number of years I 
have held that as long as the Crown 
retains the power of the creation of 
Peers in this House it is desirable that 
the selections by the Crown should.not 
bo confined to Representatives of great 
landed Pro erties, distinguished Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, of the 
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of Lords. 
Professions, and the Diplomatic Service, 
but that it should be extended to Repre- 
sentatives of trade, manufactures, in- 
dustry, and art; that it should be ex- 
tended to men of intellectual attainments, 
and also those who have rendered great 
services in social matters to the State. 
But I think it would much facilitate 
that arrangement if Life Peerages could 
be introduced. For more than 30 years 
of my life I have advocated this course, 
and believe that if the House of Lords 
adopted it when, some years ago, tho 
proposal was made, that, while they 
would not have avoided all criticism or 
attack, they would, nevertheless, have 
taken the sting out of some of the prin- 
cipal attacks which have been made. It 
is impossible for anyone who has had 
the honour of a seat in this House for 
44 years not to be aware of many faults 
of procedure and of composition, but I 
think that some of the complaints which 
have been made against us were not 
peculiarly applicable to this House. 
Take, for instance, the case which the 
noble Marquess and the noble Earl 
alluded to, and upon which they ap- 
peared to be agreed—that of dis- 
reputable Members of this House. I 
believe there is no Assembly without 
such Members; even in the House of 
Commons. I well remember many years 
ago a Member, who was habitually 
known to exceed the legitimate limits of 
conviviality, and when complaint was 
originally made about it, we were told 
that it would be set right when it came 
to the Election, and yet that Gentleman 
was elected to successive Parliaments. 
Then, again, on matters of immorality, 
it was notorious that Mr. Wilkes was a 
most immoral man, and yet he was 
elected, and enthusiastically re-elected, 
for his espousal of the popular cause. 
But it is, no doubt, desirable that the 
House should consider some means of 
dealing with this matter in a self-acting 
manner. A case had been mentioned 
where an eccentric Earl had kept the 
Lord Chancellor two hours from his 
dinner]; but that sort of offence is not 
confined to your Lordships’ House. I 
remember an instance when a Member 
of a Committee in the House of Com- 
mons had deelined to adjourn with the 
rest of the Committee, and had remained 
alone with the unfortunate witness and 
the still more unfortunate shorthand 
writer until midnight. With regard to 
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the House of Lords, I do not believe in 
the unpopularity of this As- 
sembly. I think the influence of, and 
the respect for, this House have been 
very dangerously shaken, but I do not 
believe them to be extinct. I have been 
honoured with requests to address poli- 
tical meetings in various parts of the 
country, and I have no doubt other noble 
Lords on both sides have been the same ; 


- but whenever we have accepted the invi- 


tations we have been most kindly re- 
ceived, and I venture to think that it is 
not absolutely from our own personal 
merits that we have been so well re- 
ceived, as many of us undoubtedly are, 
but it is really because of our connection 
with this historical Institution which 
does o very much to the imagina- 
tion of the country. Now, in saying 
this, and in pointing out what I think 
to be the character of some of the 
attacks upon us, I trust nobody will 
think I am an enemy of all reform of 
the House of Lords. All these argu- 
ments only tend to prove how necessary 
it is to take in time those measures for 
retaining whatever popularity we have 
left. My noble Friend (the Earl of 
Rosebery), four years ago, made a 
speech on this subject, and he advisedly 
abstained from limiting it by any de- 
tails. On that occasion I thought it 
necessary to consult the Prime Minister 
of that day as to the course we should 
take with regard to it. We agreed that 
we could not, as a Government, support 
the Motion for a Committee, asked for 
entirely on the views which my noble 
Friend expressed, and I argued on those 
lines, and stated how important it was 
for a measure of this character that we 
should have the assistance of the great 
Conservative majority, on which entirely 
depended the success of our measure. 
I never was more surprised in my life 
than when I heard the noble Marquess 
argue just now that it had not been 
general to have a Conservative majority 
in this House. From the beginning 
of Lord Liverpool’s Government the 
majority had been Conservative. The 
noble Marquess referred to the carrying 
of a Vote of Censure on Lord Pal- 
merston— 

Tue Maravess or SALISBURY: I 
said it was carried by a majority of 
those present. 

Eazt GRANVILLE: It was carried 
by proxies at a time when numbers of 
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those who would have voted in —_— 
naturally voted by proxies. y, I 
thought that the fact of a Conservative 
majority was one which no one could 
deny, and I believe that it is on that 
fact that much of the agitation of which 
we have heard depends. I believe that 
if four years ago the noble Marquess 
had adopted the advice then given, and 
had agreed to allow a Committee to in- 
quire into this matter, we should not 
have heard much of the present Motion. 
My noble Friend on the Oross Benches 
thinks it a most wonderful change that 
we should vote now for the Motion of 
my noble Friend; but whether wonderful 
or not it is justified by the facts of the 
case—for example, the great change of 
circumstances, the great alteration in 
the feeling of the people on this subject, 
and the great change in the constitution 
of the other House. A further reason 
is that my noble Friend now brought 
forward a definite proposal, whereas 
when the Members of the Liberal Go- 
vernment voted against him he did 
nothing of the kind. The strong desire 
of the noble Marquess to give full effect 
to the conviction of this House is also 
an element in the question. I must say 
this, though I do not desire to make it 
a matter of reproach at this time, that 
if the noble Marquess, in giving effect 
to the convictions of this House, had 
been actuated by the same spirit as the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Aberdeen, 
and of Lord Beaconsfield, the feeling 
in existence to-day would not have been 
at all commensurate with what it is. 
The noble Marquess—and I am sorry 
to think that the speech which he has 
just delivered will tend very much to 
confirm the feeling—has done much to 
shake the position of the House. The 
manner in which he plants down his 
foot, in a firm and apparently irrevo- 
cable manner—only, however, to take it 
up again after a Vote of the House of 
Commons or under pressure from his 
own followers—the manner in which 
he has announced that what he would 
like to see would be an American 


Senate —— 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: No, 


0. 
Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Mar- 
quess really forgets what he says. He 
said he would be glad to see an 
American Senate established if he 
thought it were possible; and, of 
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course, it is not possible. I cannot 


conceive anything that will shake the | p 


estimation of this House more than the 
advice, so often quoted, which he gave 
at Oxford. And that leads me to 
say that it was very unhappy, not 
only in regard to the general ques- 
tion, but also in regard to the chances 
of any moderate and reasonable 
reform which your Lordships yourselves 
might be inclined to i that the 
House of Commons and the constituen- 
cies should be told that when bad Par- 
liaments send up bad measures he hopes 
and trusts they will all be rejected by 
this House. I think those words have 
contributed more than anything else to 
the present feeling against the House 
of Lords. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
What I said was that I hoped the House 
of Lords would act on its conscientious 
convictions. I suppose the noble Earl 
wishes the House wT Lords nvt to act on 
its conscientious convictions. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I do not, of 
course, object to the House acting on 
its conscientious convictions; but I sup- 
pose the noble Marquess will himse 
concede that such important matters as 
Catholic Emancipation, the Corn Laws, 
and Parliamentary Reforms, were in 
opposition to the conscientious convic- 
tions of the House of Lords. With re- 
ference to the details of any reform of 
this Assembly, they might with advantage 
be considered by a Committee, and I 
think it is most unfortunate that the 
noble Marquess should have answered 
the appeal of my noble Friend by a dis- 
tinct non possumus. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
said I was willing to consider any pro- 
position, but I wished to have it before 
me in a definite manner, in black and 
white. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am bound to 
say, considering the declaration of Mr. 
Smith in ‘‘another place,” on the subject, 
it is the merest bathos for the noble 
Marquess to say that he must first have 
a definite plan before him in order to 
pick it to pieces whenever it should be 
presented. I cannot conceive anything 
more unsatisfactory than that declara- 
tion, especially when I consider that 
there are certain Members of the Go- 
vernment, and notably Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, who think it most de- 
sirable that some reform should be ini- 
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tiated. I at once admit that if the 
resent Government were to attempt a 
reasonable reform of the House of 
Lords it would be in their power to 
_ such a measure through both 

ouses, whereas the thing would be 
utterly impossible for a Liberal Govern- 
ment. Before I sit down I wish to say 
that Iam entirely opposed to the de- 
stfuction of the hereditary principle. 
I believe there is a great feeling 
in the country in favour of the here- 
aR principle, although some of 
the abuses connected with it are strongly 
felt. Take the case of that great man 
the present Emperor of Germany—a 
hero not only in the field of battle, but 
in the more trying circumstances which 
now surround him. We know the 
affection which he has excited through- 
out the whole German nation; but I 
venture to say that, in addition to his 
personal qualities, there is also the feel- 
ing that he is the son of his father and 
belongs to a race whom the Germans 
think have contributed great and lasting 
benefit to the country. Therefore I for 
one would be very sorry to see the Go- 
vernment of this country carried on by 
only one Chamber, and from the Second 
Chamber the hereditary principle alto- 
gether eradicated. In my opinion that 
would be no advantage. It is because 
I wish to secure those objects that it 
seems to me desirable that the reforms 
should be made in the way suggested 
by the noble Lord—at all events, by 
the most Constitutional way—the House 
of Lords not relegating their power to 
a Committee, but using some of the 
most competent Members of your Lord- 
ships’ Assembly to examine and report, 
and for you afterwards to consider and 
reject. While, however, I entirely en- 
dorse what my noble Friend said as to 
the desirability of the Government 
taking up this great question, the Go- 
vernment having given no indication 
whatever of undertaking to deal with it, 
there is only one course left, which is to 
vote for the Committee which has been 
moved by my noble Friend. 

Tae Eart or MORLEY said, he un- 
derstood that their Lordships in no way 
pledged themselves to the particular 
proposals of the noble Earl in voting for 
the Motion. His own feeling was that 
the constitution of the House required 
change, and that it would be wiser and 
more politic to anticipate that change 





















Universities 
than to wait for it. 


That was the 


meaning of the vote he intended to give. 


On Question, That the words pro- 
to be left out stand part of the 


otion ? 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 50; 
Not-Contents 97: Majority 47. 
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Halifax, V. 
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Brodrick, L. ( V. Midle- 
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- 


Coleridge, L 
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Herschel, L. 

Hobhouse, L. 
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Kenmare, L. (Z. Ken- 
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Hood, V. Hartismere, L. (Z. 
Sidmouth, V. eens 
Chester, L. Bp. Hopetoun, a (2. 
Hopetoun.) 
AlineteetL. eee = 
enlis, L. (M. Head- 
Areeioll of of Wardour, _/fort.) ( 


L. 
Ashford, L. (V. Bury.) 
L 


t, L. 
Balfour of Burley, L. 
Balinhard, L. (2. 

Southesk) 
Botreaux, L. (2. Lou- 
doun. 


Carysfort, L. (EZ. 
Carysfort.) 

Castlemaine, L. 

Chelmsford, L. 

Cheylesmore, L. 

Churchill, L. 

Clanbrassill, L. (2. 
Roden.) 

Clements, L. (2. 
Leitrim.) 

Clinton, L. 

Cloncurry, L. 

Colchester, L. 

De L’Isle and Dudley, 


L. 
de Ros, L. 
Pee L. 
Digby, 
Ellen Pai: L. 
Elphinstone, L. 
Foxford, L. (Z. Lime- 
rick.) [ Teller.] 
Harlech, L. 
Harris, L. 


Kenry,L. (2. Dunraven 
and Mount-Eari.) 
Ker, L. (M. Lothian.) 
Kintore, L. (H#. Kin- 
tore. Teller.] 
Kantebord. L. 
Lamington, L. 
Leconfield, L. 


Galway.) 
Peace <9 L. (M. Or- 
monde.) 


Petre, L. 

Poltimore, L. 

Rayleigh, L. 

Stanley of Alderley, L 

Stanley of Preston, L. 

Stewart of Garlies, L. 
(E. Galloway.) 

Stratheden and Vamp- 
bell, L. 

Talbot de Malahide, L. 

Templemore, L. 

Tollemache, L. 

Wantage, L, 

Wemyss, L. (E. 
Wemyss.) 

Wigan, L. (£. Craw- 
Sord and Balearres.) 

Wimborne, L. 


Said lesolution here inserted, and a 
Question being stated thereupon, 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 





I do not think that the Amendment of 
the noble Earl, though no doubt excel- 
lent rhetorically, would form a good 
precedent, or is quite suited for record on 
the Journals of the House. It is not 
preciselyin thestyle used inthe Journals, 
and I will therefore take what seems to 
me to be the Constitutional course, and 
move the Previous Question. 

Previous Question put, Whether this 
Question shall be now put? 

Resolved in the negative. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY asked, 
what happened to the Motion of the 
noble Lord behind him (Lord Stratheden 


and Campbell) ? 
Lorp STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 


BELL was understood to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill for the better administration and en- 
dowment of the Universities of Scotland— Was 
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presented by The Marquess of Lothian ; read 1°. 
(No. 47.) 

House adjourned at a quarter before 

Nine o'clock, till To-morrow, a 

quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 19th March, 1888. 


MINUTES.]— Setect Commrrrers — Sunday 
Closing Acts (Ireland), nominated, Navy 
Estimates, nominated. 

Ways anp Megans—considered in Committee— 
Resolutions [March 16] reported. 

Pustic Brrts—Resolutions in Committee—Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland [Salary, &c). 

Ordered—First Reading—Glebe Lands* [180] ; 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1) * ; Local Govern- 
ment (England and Wales) Electors * [181]; 
Local Government (England and Wales) 
[182]. 

Second lpreitadities (Annual) * [179]. 

Select Committee—City of London (Fire In- 
quests), nominated. 

Committee — Report — Timber Acts (Ireland) 
Amendment * [157]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
Gecietieng 
BRIXTON PARK BILL. 
INSTRUCTION TO THE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, the Instruction to the Com- 
mittee upon this Bill he proposed to 
move was the outcome of a suggestion 
of the hon. Member for the Wimbledon 
Division (Mr. Bonsor), and it had been 
acquiesced in by the noble Marquess the 
Member for Brixton (The Marquess of 
Carmarthen). It was thought that the 
proposals in the Bill were so very ex- 
travagant that they ought to undergo 
careful consideration by the Committee 
upstairs. Agreeing on that subject, he, 
with the hon. Member and the noble 
Marquess he had referred to acquiescing, 
had put down an Instruction in reference 
to the Bill’s extraordinary proposals as 
to retaining household property on the 
site, and the enormous price proposed to 
be given for the property. He was very 
glad to have another opportunity of 
calling the attention of the House to a 
statement made by the hon. Member 
who represented the Metropolitan Board 
of Works in the House (Mr. Tatton 
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Egerton). On the occasion of the second 
reading that hon. Member said the 
Board of Works had not given its con- 
sent to being made a party to the pro- 
motion of the Bill; but he further said 
the Board had promised to make a con- 
tribution of £1,000 an acre towards the 
purchase without, it would seem, any 
clear knowledge of what the land was 
worth. If anything were required to 
justify the House in agreeing to this 
Instruction it would be found in the fact 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
being ignorant of the whole subject, and 
the further discussion in the Lambeth 
Vestry last week. Some members of 
the Lambeth Vestry, wishing to condemn 
his action in the House, said that the 
Bill had no clause in it proposing to 
retain any property on the site. So 
absolutely ignorant was the Lambeth 
Vestry, alleged to be a party to the pro- 
motion of the Bill, that the members of 
that Vestry really did not know what 
the Bill contained or what it proposed 
to do. These two ‘statements would 
entirely justify the House in giving this 
Instruction to the Committee. The 
Instruction provided that before the 
purchase of the land could be completed, 
a vote of the ratepayers of Lambeth 
should be taken as to their desire with 
reference to the proposed purchase. He 
could not imagine anything more reason- 
able than sucha proposal. If the parish 
were found to be in favour of the pur- 
chase under the conditions named, the 
Instruction would be justified as the 
means of eliciting this opinion of the 
inhabitants. If, on the contrary, the 
ratepayers did not approve of the pur- 
chase of the land at this exorbitant 
price with the conditions attached, then 
it would be cruel and unjust in the 
highest degree for the House to permit 
a transaction to take place in the alleged 
interest of the ratepayers, though really 
in direct opposition to their wishes 
and desires in the matter. ‘Seeing the 
hon. Member for Wimbledon in his 
place, and also the noble Marquess the 
Member for Brixton, he confidently 
asked both to support this Instruction, 
drawn up mainly at their suggestion. 
{[Mr. Bonsor dissented]. The hon. 
Member shook his head; but he would 
remember that, with his wonderful know- 
ledge of Parliamentary proceedings and 
great business ability, knowing what 
was going to take place, he came to his 
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aid and suggested a means of averting 
the completion of the proposed under- 
taking. He also was good enough to 
accompany him (Mr. Broadhurst) to the 

resence of the austere Chairman of 
Ways and Means, whom he almost 
feared to face alone. Both the hon. 
Members he should hope to find voting 
with himself if this Motion were resisted. 
He reiterated what he had said on a 
former occasion in reference to the Bill. 
He had a statement in his hand eman- 
ating from a committee in the neighbour- 
hood, signed by a gentleman named 
Daun, of whom he knew nothing, nor 
was he known in the neighbourhood. 
In that statement he (Mr. Broadhurst) 
was made to say a great many things 
he rover uttered. fis statement in 
regard to the locality and distance of 
the two commons was contradicted. 
But, by careful examination of the Post 
Office map in the Library, he found that 
Clapham Common was less than a mile 
from the site of the proposed Park. He 
stated in the previous debate that the 
distance was 20 minutes’ walk, but 
really it was less than a mile along a 
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Now, if those gentlemen were so anxious 
for open spaces for the poor of London, 
one would scarcely have thought they 
would first purchase a small quantity of 
land at a moderately fair price, and then 
a short time afterwards offer it to the 
Vestry, in the interest of the ratepayers, 
at £40,000. Whether these statements 
were true or not no ene could say with- 
out a thorough investigation into the 
whole subject; and it was for the pur- 
pose of securing this investigation that 
he moved this Instruction to the Com- 
mittee. He moved it in the assurance 
that the House would agree it was a 
reasonable proposal, which only asked 
that an inquiry should be made of the 
ratepayers themselves as to the desira- 
bility of making the purchase at their 
expense. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Brixton Park Bill, That they do provide 
that the purchase of the Park be not e until 
the opinion of the ratepayers of Lambeth has 
been taken on the desirability of such purchase, 
and that they do take evidence as to the price 
demanded, the maintenance of houses on any 
part of the site, and other matters affecting the 

roperty as a place of recreation, and do re 


straight road. Tooting Common was | prope 


distant about a mile and 100 yards, and 
it was no great stress of the walking 
powers to cover that distance in 20 
minutes. As a matter of fact, he 
walked the distance on Saturday 
morning in a quarter of an hour, 
and with no great exertion. As to 
the price of the land, the gentleman 
who issued the statement was good 
enough to say that valuers of high 
authority had assessed it at the value of 
£38,000. It was a curious thing that 
though many documents were circulated 
in the neighbourhood, and statements 
made as to the value of the land, the 
authority upon which such statements 
were made was never given. The great 
point he wished the House to notice in 
the matter was this—that a gentleman 
named Smallman, a member of the Lam- 
beth Vestry, purchased the land, as he 
was informed, for about £18,000—some- 
where about that sum, but the gentle- 
man in question had made no statement 
himself on that point—and for a short 
time this gentleman and his son had both 
been residing on the property. Both, 
he understood, were members of the 
Vestry. Then, in a short time, Mr. 
Smallman turned round and wished to 
sell the land to the Vestry at £40,000. 





thereon to the House.’”’—(Mr. Broadhurst.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, before the House proceeded to dis- 
cuss this Instruction, he desired to make 
one or two observations, rather from the 
point of view of it as a matter of direc- 
tion to the Committee. This was an 
unopposed Bill, and as such would come 
before himself as Chairman of Ways and 
Means, to whom Unopposed Bills were 
referred. The Instruction was divided 
into two parts. The first direction was 
that the Committee should insert a pro- 
vision for obtaining the opinion of the 
ratepayers before the purchase should 
be completed. If that object were 
thought desirable there would be no 
difficulty in inserting such a provision ; 
it armas | be a simple matter to obey the 
Instruction of the House in that par- 
ticular, and to require that the plan of 
the Vestry should be entertained by the 
ratepayers at large before it was carried 
into practical effect. In some analogous 
Bills, where power to contribute in such 
@ manner was given to Vestries on the 
North side of London, the Committee 
on Unopposed Bills did, on their own 
motion, insert provisions, not indeed 
requiring that the ratepayers at large 
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should approve, but that the intention 
should be brought before the ratepayers, 
by notices affixed to certain public places 
for a certain length of time, so that the 
ratepayers might know what was going 
on, and then taking such action, by 
making representations or holding meet- 
ings, as they might think fit. Whether 
this safeguarding the interests of the 
ratepayers were affected by the insertion 
of a provision requiring notices of this 
kind to be published, or whether the 
safeguard were by requiring a vcte of 
the inhabitants to be taken, either way 
it could easily be met; and the Commit- 
tee on Unopposed Bills was quite com- 
petent to deal with it. But as to the 
other part of the Instruction, in which 
the Committee was required to take evi- 
dence as to price and the maintenance 
of houses on the site, that would be im- 
posing on the Committee duties they 
were scarcely qualified to undertake. 
No doubt they could take evidence— 
that was to say, they could receive state- 
ments from the promoters of the Bill, 
and could report to the House what 
those statements were; but they could 
not of their own action—without, in 
fact, converting an Unopposed into an 
Opposed Bill—verify those statements 
by cross-examination and hearing other 
and counter evidence. This was the 
nature of an investigation by a Select 
Committee, and ifit wasintended to verify, 
modify, or correct the proposal upon 
evidence, then that should be done by a 
Committee treating the Bill as opposed, 
and the persons who opposed the Bill 
ought to take steps to secure that treat- 
ment of the Bill. ‘Therefore, he would 
suggest to the hon. Member that as the 
latter part of the Instruction would be 
putting upon the Committee on Unop- 
posed Bills that which that Committee 
could not undertake, the hon. Member 
should leave that part out of his Motion. 
As to the former part, directing that the 
Committee should insert a provision that 
the ratepayers should approve the action 
of the Vestry before practical effect was 
given to the proposal, that the Commit- 
tee could undertake. It rested with the 
House to determine whether the Vestry 
should afterwards be checked in its 
action, or what steps should be taken. On 
that he had nothing to say; but he would 
suggest to the hon. Member that he 
should cut off from his Instruction all 
tne words after the word “‘ purchase.” 


Mr. Courtney 


{COMMONS} 








Bil. 
Mr. BROADHURST assented. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out all 
the words after the second word “ pur- 
chase.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, proposed. 


Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) 
said, as the hon. Member had alluded to 
him personally, he would in a few words 
explain his position. The hon. Gentle- 
man made an attack on the promoters 
of the Bill, though he stated he would 
not divide against the second reading. 
He (Mr. Bonsor) afterwards saw the 
hon. Member in his private capacity, 
and informed him that the Bill was un- 
opposed, and suggested that in justice 
to the statements of the hon. Gentleman 
the Billshould bereferred toa Committee, 
where the facts could be threshed out in 
evidence. After that, being informed 
that the Bill was opposed, and that two 
Petitions were lodged against it, he did 
not see the hon. Gentleman as to the In- 
struction he proposed to move, and he 
had not seen the terms of it until he 
came to the House that day. As to that 
portion of the Instruction that had been 
moved, he had nothing to say agtinst it. 
The ratepayers of Lambeth ought to be 
consulted, and he believed that the rate- 
payers would, by a large majority, en- 
dorse the action contemplated in the Bill 
for providing an + space for the poor 
of that portion of Lambeth. He hoped 
the Bill would now be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, as to the 
last observations of the hon. Member he 
had received a communication from lead- 
ing members of the Vestry, who took an 
exactly opposite opinion to that of the 
hon. Member. here opinion was so 
divided, it was right that the ratepayers 
should have the opportunity of making 
their wishes known. He supposed the 
Committee would settle the way in which 
this should be ascertained. He would 
suggest that it could readily be ascer- 
tained by the same method as was pur- 
sued in gathering local opinion in refer- 
ence to the Public Libraries Act. But 
it was a point, no doubt, the Committee 
would settle for themselves. The policy 
of the Vestry to expend this large sum 
of money could not be shown to have 
had any sanction from the ratepayers. 
[ Cries of “* Agreed !’’}] If the House was 
agreed there was no reason to argue it 
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further ; but he would mention that he 
had received statements on the same 
lines as those given by his hon. Friend 
in front that the purchase was first made 
bya Vestryman who afterwards proposed 
to sell tothe Vestry. This was a matter 
that ought to be investigated. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee on the Brixton Park Bill, That 
they do provide that the purchase of the Park 
be not made until the opinion of the ratepayers 
of Lambeth has been taken on the desirability 
of such purchase. 


QUESTIONS. 


——9 —__—_ 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—MR. WILFRID 
BLUNT, MR. WILLIAM O’BRIEN. 


Sirk CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he has 
read the following extract from the re- 
port in Zhe Daily News of Monday, the 
12th, of a speech of Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt :— 

“ All he could say at present was, that the 

action of the Government was such that but for 
the unwillingness of the prison officials to second 
it, he did not know that he should have been 
present this evening. It was to this that Mr. 
William O’ Brien owed his life ;”” 
And, whether the Government is aware 
of any case of refusal on the part of any 
of the officials at the prisons where Mr. 
William O’Brien and Mr. W. Blunt were 
imprisoned to carry out the prescribed 
duties, or to any orders as regards the 
treatment of those gentlemen as 
prisoners; and, if so, what notice was 
taken by the Government of such con- 
duct ? He begged to say that the Ques- 
tion had been put down incorrectly on 
the Notice Paper; the most material 
parts had been left out; and he wished 
now to supplement it. [ Mr. T. M. Hzary 
(Longford, N.): Order, order !} 

Mr, SPEAKER informed the hon. 
Baronet that the portions referred to had 
been purposely omitted. 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krna-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said : I beg to say that my attention has 
been called to the statement in question, 
and with respect to the alleged action 
of the Government there is not a shadow 
of foundation for it. The Government 


interfered neither one way nor the cther 
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in the matter. The prison officers are 
enjoined to treat risoners, quite 
irrespective of their offence or i 
7 with humanity. The General 

risons Board inform me that there has 
been no act of refusal on the part of the 
officials at the prisons where the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork and Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt were confined to carry 
out their prescribed duties and orders 
as regards the treatment of those gentle- 
men. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACT, 1878 
—APPEAL FROM THE DUNDEE 
SHERIFF COURT. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) 
asked the Secre of State for the 
Home Department, If his attention has 
been called to a case under “ The 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1878,” tried 
before Sheriff Campbell Smith in the 
Dundee Sheriff Court on the 23rd of De- 
cember last, in which the complaint, at 
the instance of the Inspector of Factories, 
was dismissed; whether Mr. Hender- 
son, the Inspector, stated that he was 
instructed by the Home Office to appeal 
from the Sheriff’s decision ; and, whether 
any proceedings have been taken in such 
appeal; and, if not, what steps the 

ome Office intends to take in the 
matter ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I have seen a .eport of this case. 
Mr. Henderson did not give notice of 
appeal, but applied for a case to be 
stated. The Sheriff’s clerk, however, 
being of opinion that the case would be 
lost, owing to a technical error in the 
complaint, the case has not been stated. 
The occupiers of workshops now cease 
work at the time required by the Act ; 
so that there has been no opportunity 
of raising the question again. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
REPUBLIC AND ZULULAND—CON.- 
FEDERATION. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether any Treaty of Union 
or Confederation between the Transvaal 
(South Africa) Republic and the ‘‘ New 
Republic,” in Zululand, has been 
entered into; and, if so, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have, in irtue 
of the right reserved to Her Majesty by 
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tho London (Transvaal) Convention, 
approved or disapproved of such Treaty ; 
fs whether the Government are 
willing to communicate the terms of the 
Treaty to this House? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Biron Hzunray De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): In reply to 
my hon. Friend, I have to say that a 
Treaty declaring the South African 
Republic and the New Republic to be 
united into one State was concluded at 
Pretoria on the 14th of September, 
1887, and will be found among the 
Papers presented to Parliament on the 
13th instant. This Treaty has not yet 
been approved by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; but it is not anticipated that 
there will be any obstacle to such ap- 
proval. 


WAR OFFICE (MANUFACTURING DE- 
PARTMENTS) — SUPERANNUATION 
AOT, 1859. 


Coronet HUGHES ( Woolwich) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, in 1860 and 1861, the workmen 
entered in the Manufacturing Depart- 
ments after 1859 were held by the War 
Office Authorities to be not entitled to 
superannuation under the Act of 1859; 
and, if so, why the Circulars of 29th 
August and 17th December, 1861, were 
sent to Enfield or Woolwich ; whether 
(assuming the Circulars were sent) he 
ean state the respective dates on which 
they were sent, and whether, and when, 
any lists of individuals or class of per- 
sons were transmitted as required by 
the first Circular to be done at the 
earliest opportunity after August, 1861; 
and, if sent nine years afterwards, what 
was the reason for the delay at Wool- 
wich and Enfield; whether Item 5 of 
the Regulations, referred to in the last- 
named Circular, has ever been acted 
upon at Enfield or Woolwich Arsenal, 
so far as requiring artizans and labourers 
to pass an examination in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; and, if not, why 
not; whether any difference of pay to 
artizans and labourers has ever been 
made in the said Manufacturing Depart- 
ments under Items 1 and 2 of the same 
Regulations; and, if not, why not; 
whether he can state the date when par- 
ticulars of cases for consideration were 
transmitted, as required by the last 
paragraph of the second Circular of 17th 


Mr. Kimber 


{COMMONS} 
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December, 1861; and, if sent nine years 
afterwards, what was the feason for the 
delay at Woolwich and Enfield; whe- 
ther, after 1859, when the men at Wool- 
wich worked short time—for instance 
two weeks in three—there was any dis- 
tinction inso working short time between 
the men entered before and those entered 
after 1859; and, whether in any way 
any difference was made either in duties 
or pay? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) 
declined to enter into the argumentative 
task to which the hon. and gallant 
Member invited him. He would, how- 
ever, be glad to give the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman privately any in- 
formation he required as to the facts. 


OYPRUS (FINANCE, &c.)—-THE ANNUAL 
TRIBUTE. 


Coroner BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the Government 
propose to take any steps to capitalize 
the annual tribute paid by Cyprus to 
Turkey, in order to lighten the heavy 
burden pressing upon the inhabitants of 
Cyprus, and to relieve the English tax- 
payers of the annual Vote for the grant 
in aid ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferausson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: The financial con- 
dition of Cypras receives the most care- 
ful attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but I am not able to say that 
there is any immediate intention to 
adopt the plan suggested in my hon. 
and gallant Friend’s Question. I must 
add, however, that on a balance of 
accounts no burden is imposed on 
the British taxpayers in respect to 
Oyprus. 


INDIA—THE NATIVE PRINCES—DE. 
FENCE OF THE FRONTIER. 


Sin JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
eras, 8.) asked the Under Secre of 
State for India, Whether the Indian 
Government has decided upon the re- 
plies they will give to the Nizam and 
other great Indian Princes, who have 
offered to contribute men and money 
towards the defence of the frontier; 


and, whether they have adopted a 
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plan which will utilize these liberal 
offers ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
These matters are still under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India, 
and the Secretary of State is not yet in 
a position to make any communication 
to Parliament on the subject. 


BANKRUPTCY COURT (IRELAND) — 
CASE OF THOMAS MORONEY, A 
PRISONER FOR CONTEMPT. 


Sirk UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he has con- 
ferred with the Under Secretary on the 
case of Thomas Moroney, who has been 
more than 13 months in prison, having 
been committed in January, 1887, by a 
Bankruptcy Judge for contempt of Court, 
and whose wife has meanwhile suffered 
eviction ; and, whether any communica- 
tion will be made to the Judge, or any 
other steps taken to promote the prisoner’s 
release ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I beg to state that no conference 
has taken place with the Under Secretary 
in regard to the case of Moroney. As 
already explained, it is not the intention 
of the Executive to interfere in the case. 
Moroney was committed, not for simply 
contempt of Court, but for refusing to 
be sworn in the Court of Bankruptcy in 
reference tv certain moneys concealed 
by him. It is open to him at present, 
and has been all along, to obtain imme- 
diate release from prison by submitting 
himself to be sworn; but, as I have 
already stated, the Government have no 
power to interfere in the matter. A 
communication such as that indicated in 
the Question would be an unwarrantable 
interference with the Judge in the dis- 
charge of duties imposed upon him by 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Might I 
ask the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man to state whether if Moroney is to 
be detained in prison for the rest of his 
life—until he dies—the Government will 
allow that to be done ? 

Cotonsn KING-HARMAN: The 
answer to that Question lies very much 
with Mr. Moroney himself. 
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SEA AND OOAST FISHERIES (IRE- 
LAND)—TRAWLING IN LOUGH 
SWILLY. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 

rd Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
the fishermen of the west side of Lough 
Swilly have made representations to the 
Government respecting the effects of 
trawling on their fishing grounds; and, 
oe any, and what, reply has been 
iven 

Tote PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krve-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, that within the past few days re- 
presentations had been received from 
the ‘fishermen of Lough Swilly as to 
the injury done them by the trawlers. 
These representations had been for- 
warded to the proper quarters, and 
would, no doubt, receive the attention 
that they deserved. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDUR 
(IRELAND) ACT—SENTENCE ON MR. 
SNELLING, AT SIXMILEBRIDGE. 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to the sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment, with hard labour, 

assed by Captain Welch and Mr. Cecil 
Roche at Sixmilebridge on the 13th 
of March upon a London Home Rule 
Delegate of the name of Snelling; 
whether the offence of Snelling was that 
of inciting oo 90 to join the National 
League ; whether he has any objection 
to lay a the Table of the House a 
copy of the notes of Inspector Rainsford, 
or a transcript of the evidence on which 
Snelling was convicted ; and, whether 
the Government intend to take any 
steps with a view to mitigating this 
sentence ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: In answer to the hon. Gentleman 
I have to state that an appeal has been 
lodged in the case by Mr. Snelling ; and 
therefore it would be obviously improper 
for me to make any statement in refer- 
ence to the matter at present. 

Mr. FIRTH: Would the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman state whether 
this statement of facts in the Question 
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is true? Is the statement as to what 
was done by that Court true ? 

Cotonzt KING-HARMAN : I believe 
it is a fact that Mr. Snelling was sen- 
tenced to two terms of imprisonment— 
one of one month, and the other of six 
months. 

Mr. FIRTH: Was the sentence of 
six months imposed for inciting people 
to join the National League ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, it 
was impossible to answer the Question 
fully at present. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—PARCEL 
POST BASKETS. 


Mr. 'l. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Where 
the baskets for the Irish Parcel Post 
are made; have any lots been got 
from convict prisons; could it be 
arranged that articles of this kind 
should not be imported if they can be 
made as cheaply in Ireland; and, are 
they supplied by separate tender to the 
Irish Postal Department ? 


Tux POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. | P. 


Ratxes) (Cambridge University): The 
baskets used in Ireland for the Parcel 
Post are, as a rule, made in Ireland. 


The Irish Prisons Board, which has | 8° 


hitherto supplied the great majority of 
the baskets, tenders such supply to the 
Irish Postal Department. 

Mr. T. M. 0 Y asked, if he was 
correctly informed in surmising that the 
Government in England had deelined to 
getthese baskets from the Prisons Board 
of England, on the ground that the con- 
vict prisons would thereby be unfairly 
competing with private manufacturers ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was not 
aware. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, would the 
right hon. Gentleman inquire from 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department as to the custom, and carry 
out, and make general in its application, 
any Rule that would ensure that any 
article made in prisons should not be 
unfairly brought into competition with 
the labour of the industrial classes ? 

Mr. RAIKES eaid, he would be glad 
to consider the matter. 


CIVIL SERVANTS—EMPLOYMENT IN 
OTHER SERVICES. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 


Mr. Firth 
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Exchequer, Whether Her a 
Government have yet made any Rules 
to restrain or regulate the acceptance of 
other employments by the Civil Servants 
of the Crown; in case the question is 
still left to the Heads of Departments, 
whether any such Rules have been es- 
tablished for the officers serving under 
the Treasury; whether he or his Pre- 
decessors have sanctioned the holding 
of the places of Director of a large Steam 
Navigation Company, and Director of 
another Estate Company, by Sir Alfred 
Slade, Receiver General of Inland 
Revenue; and whether regular fully 
paid Civil Servants are required to 
obtain any sanction before accepting 
such appointments ? 

Tus OHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Many years ago the 
Treasury forbade officers on their own 
establishment to accept Directorships 
of Companies requiring attendance 
during official hours, and they sub- 
sequently communicated to other De- 
artments their opinion that the prac- 
tice of holding such Directorships was 
prejudicial to the Public Service; but 
no Rule binding on the Civil Service 
nerally has been laid down. Sir 
Alfred Slade has not broken any Rule 
of the Service in accepting a Director- 
ship; because the acceptance of such 
employment has not been formally for- 
bidden in the Inland Revenue. I am 
not aware that Civil Servants are en- 
joined to obtain the sanction of their 
Chiefs before accepting such employ- 
ment. My own opinion is that the 
Treasury Rule is a good one, and might, 
with advantage, be applied to the De- 
partments under its control; and I will 
communicate with the First Lord on the 
subject. Whether further Rules should 
be laid down, and made binding on the 
Civil Service generally, is a large ques- 
tion, which I understand was considered 
very carefully by the Government in 
1883, without their being able to arrive 
at a decision. Speaking for myself, I 
think we should do well to await the 
Report of the Royal Commission before 
taking further action in the matter. 


In answer to further Questions, 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the In- 
land Revenue Office did not come 
within the Treasury Establishment ; 
but he submitted that how far such 
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a Directorship would interfere with 
official duties would depend upon the 
time which was taken up in the Com- 
pany’s business. He might add, how- 
ever, that he thought it undesirable 
that a public servant should become 
Director of a Oompany, though each 
ease must come under the Rule of the 
Civil Service relating to that particular 
Department. He would inquire whether 
the Royal Oommission considered that 
this question came within their refe- 
rence. 

Subsequently, 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
Lancashire, N., Blackpool) said, that as 
hairman of the Royal Commission on 
the Public Departments, he might in- 
form the House that they considered it 
within their province to inquire whether 
any general Regulation should be 
framed on this question applicable to all 
branches of the Public Service. 


CIVIL SERVANTS—POLITICAL 
DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury a Question of which I have 
given him private Notice—namely, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to a letter of Sir Thomas Farrer which 
appeared in the morning papers of 
Saturday, in which he denies the state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
on Thursday last, that while a member 
of the Civil Service he (Sir Thomas 
Farrer) ‘‘scarcely allowed a month to 
pass without taking part in political 
controversies in periodicals;” and 
whether, upon perusal of that letter, the 
right hon. Gentleman does not feel that 
the imputation made upon this dis- 
tinguished public servant should be 
withdrawn ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): I 
thought that the language I used with 
regard to Sir Thomas Farrer would have 
satisfied him that I had no intention 
whatever of casting any aspersion on so 
distinguished a public servant. I spoke 
on the spur of the moment of the general 
impression which his literary work had 
left upon my mind. I should be ex- 
ceedingly sorry if anything which I 
said has caused him any pain whatever. 
It is clear from his account of the trans- 
action, or at all events in his judgment, 
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with a political object ; and I am quite 
satisfied to leave his statement in the 
possession of the public as an accurate 
representation of his view. 
rn. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, arising out of the reply given by 
the right hon. Gentleman, he wished to 
ask whether, in reply to a Question 
ut by him (Mr. Healy), the right hon. 
entleman stated that although Mr. 
Brougham Leech had written a pam- 
phlet against Home Rule and antago- 
nistic to the views of the majority of the 
Irish people, he would not ask him to 
withdraw that pamphlet, because Sir 
Thomas Farrer had also written a pam- 
phlet; whether, as it now turned out 
that Sir Thomas denied he was the 
author of the pamphlet, he was aware 
of any other gentleman being allowed 
to take part in a political controversy 
except Mr. Brougham Leech ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): I think 
the hon. and learned Gentleman is in 
error in stating that I took all Sir 
Thomas Farrer’s writings as a reason 
for not calling upon Mr. Leech to with- 
draw his pamphlet; but it must be 
within the knowledge of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that there has been 
a good deal of writing at different times 
by public servants; and I should be 
exceeding my authority if I were to re- 
quest the Irish Government to call upon 
Mr. Leech to withdraw the pamphlet in 
question. I am not aware that I have 
any authority or power to do so. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, Whether there was any 
other case of a pamphlet being written 
against the views of the majority of the 
Irish people, except in the case mentioned 
above, and in the case of Mr. Holmes, 
Treasury Remembrancer, who had also 
written a pamphlet against Home Rule? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No doubt there 
are other cases. 


INLAND REVENUE—STAMP DUTIES— 
AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR APPREN- 
TICE FEES. 


Mr. BRISTOWE (Lambeth, Nor- 
wood) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, What is the annnal revenue from 
the Stamp Duties on the indentures of 
apprentices; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will take into consideration the 
propriety of substituting, for the pre- 
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sent ad valorem duty of about 5s. charged 
on the premiums paid by apprentices, 
a small stamp applicable to all cases ? 

THE SEORBTARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The annual revenue from 
the Stamp Duties on indentures of ap- 
prentices cannot be stated, not being 
separately recorded. The Board of In- 
land Revenue do not think that there is 
any occasion to interfere with the pre- 
sent scale, which they have no reason to 
believe is regarded as too high. 


INDIA—THE IRON FLOATING DOCK 
AT BOMBAY. 


Apmirat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether he can state what pro- 
gress has been made and what expen- 
diture incurred in the construction of 
the new dock at Bombay, promised last 
Session, for Her Majesty’s ships of war ; 
also what time will be required to com- 
plete the same, and at what estimated 
cost ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham): 
The proposals of the Government of 
India are now under the consideration 
of the Lords of the Admiralty ; and until 
a decision has been come to by them it 
is impossible to state either the time or 
money required for the work. No ex- 
penditure of any importance has yet been 
incurred. The Secretary of State is 
most anxious to see this work carried 
through, and no time shall be lost on 
his part. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) — 
SURCHARGES ON LOUGHREA GUAR- 
DIANS. 


Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Is it true that Colonel O’ Hara, 
the Government auditor, has surcharged 
M. Egan in the sum of £6, J. Lahy in 
the sum of £4, and L. Egan in the sum 
of £2, on the ground that, being Poor 
Law Guardians, these gentlemen had 
given to tenants, who had been evicted, 
a weekly allowance of 10s. each; and, 
if so, will the Government state whether, 
in thus surcharging these Loughrea 
Guardians, Colonel O’Hara acted on his 
own judgment as to the amount sur- 
charged, or according to a scale of 
charges fixed by law; and, would the 
Government say whether, in making 


Mr. Bristowe 
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surcharges, public auditors have dis- 
cretionary power; and, if so, to what 
extent ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krye-Harwan) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: Messrs. L. Egan and M. Tagan 
were surcharged the sums of £2 and £6 
respectively on account of having sanc- 
tioned excessive payments to evicted 
tenants. They had not given an allow- 
ance of 10s. a week to each of the tenants, 
but of 20s. each weekly. The auditor 
considered this rate excessive, allowed 
payments at the rate of 10s. a-week 
each, and disallowed the balance. The 
surch: of £4 against Mr. Lahy was 
due to the fact that he had sanctioned 
payment to a person who was not 
destitute.” This person had been 
already refused relief by the relieving 
officer and the Guardians; the auditor 
acted on his own judgment in the 
matter; a full discretionary power is 
allowed by statute to auditors of Poor 
Law Union accounts. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—CONSTABULARY BARRACKS, 
BALLINASLOE. 


Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Is is true that for nearly 20 
years the constabulary barracks, Ballin- 
asloe, was supplied with gas free of 
charge; and that, when at length the 
Town Commissioners were forced to de- 
mand payment, the Constabulary refused 
to pay even one year’s gas, and in con- 
sequence of such refusal had their 
supply of gas cut off; whether the 
Government is aware that Colonel 
O’Hara passed the accounts of the Bal- 
linasloe Town Board without surcharg- 
ing any of the Commissioners for the 
price of the gas which they had given 
free of charge to the constabulary, and 
that, when the illegality of thus giving 
gas gratuitously to the constabulary 
was brought under public notice, 
Colonel O’Hara stated to the Commis- 
sioners of Ballinasloe that he could 
not pass the item unless it was put down 
as waste; and that the Commissioners, 
acting on his suggestion, did put it down 
as waste, and in that way succeeded in 
making the taxpayers of Ballinasloe pay 
for the gas which the constabulary had 
used in their barracks for a number of 
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years; and, whether the Government 
will take any action in the matter ? 

Tae P. IAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine- Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, that the constabulary had been 
supplied free of charge for about 20 
years; and in January last the Town 
Commissioners inquired of the con- 
stabulary whether they were willing to 
pay for the gas consumed. No period 
was named. They declined to pay, and, 
at the same time, informed the Com- 
missioners that they were quite willing 
to have the supply cut off. The Report 
of the Local Government Board audi- 
tor had not yet reached him. Colonel 
O’Hara did not surcharge any of the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. HARRIS pointed out that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
not answered his Question as to whe- 
ther Colonel O’Hara requested the 
Commissioners to put it down as 
waste. 

Coronet. KING-HARMAN said, he 
was not aware. As he had already 
said, the Auditor’s Report was a volu- 
minous document. 


ADMIRALTY (SHIPS)—H.M.S. “HERO.” 


Mx. LEATHAM BRIGHT (Stoke- 
upon-Trent) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
had been called to the unsatisfactory 
working of the engines of the Hero; and 
whether any steps have been taken to 
again test the workmanship of the en- 
gines; whether it is true that during 
the trial trip on the 15th of September, 
1886, the engines had to be deluged with 
water, for the purpose of minimising 
the unusual heating of the machinery ; 
and, whether, on the date in question, 
any of the responsible authorities were 
on board the ship ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gzoraz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
attention of the Admiralty was called to 
certain allegations made as to the un- 
satisfactory working of the engines of 
the Hero; but these proved, on inquiry, 
to be erroneous. It is not the case that 
the machinery had to be deluged with 
water to reduce the heat of the bearings, 
and all the responsible authorities were 
on board. No further trials are con- 
templated. 
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ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE (NEW) 
BUILDINGS. 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
Lancashire, N., Blackpool) asked the 

irst Oommissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther any, and what, steps are being 
taken by the Government for the pro- 
vision of new Admiralty and War Office 
ioe 

Tuz FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet (Dublin University): The 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
which sat last Session, having recom- 
mended that the requirements of the 
Admiralty should be met by an extension 
of the existing Admiralty buildings, 
plans have been prepared showing how 
that recommendation can be carried 
out; and a Vote will be submitted in 
Committee of Supply, which will afford 
the House an opportunity of pronoun- 
cing upon the scheme. It is not intended 
to take any Vote for a new War Office 
in this year’s Estimates. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked, whether the plans referred to 
would be laid on the Table ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: They will be in 
the Library, I hope, in a few days. 


WALES—TITHE AGITATION IN ANGLE- 
SEY—DISTRAINTS AT HENEGLWYS. 


Mrz. J. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he has been in communication with 
the Chief Constable of Anglesey on the 
subject of the riots that were reported 
in the newspapers to have taken place 
recently on the occasion of the levying 
of tithe distraints in the parish of 
Heneglwys; whether Mr. Peterson, the 
agent of the Clergy Defence Association, 
on that occasion refused to carry out all 
the distraints he had in hand, alleging 
that he was prevented from so doing by 
the riotous conduct of the people ; whe- 
ther the Chief Constable has reported 
to him that there was no riot on that 
occasion, and that there was nothing to 
prevent Mr. Peterson completing the 
work he had in hand, and that he had 
told Mr. Peterson so and urged him to 
proceed ; whether Mr. Peterson declined 
to do so, and has since demanded the 
assistance of the military, and whether 
such demand has been refused by the 
County Magistrates, acting on the advice 
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of the Chief Constable; and, whether 
he will cause an inquiry to be made into 
all the circumstances of the case ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
answer to the first two paragraphs is 
in the affirmative. The Chief Constable 
has reported to me that, in his opinion, 
the accounts of the rioting were ex- 
aggerated, and he saw no reason why 
the day’s work should not be completed, 
10 distraints out the 13 having al- 
ready been made. I am informed by 
the Chief Constable that no application 
has been made to the Local Authorities 
for the assistance of the military. The 
Police Committee have had the whole 
matter fully brought to their notice, and 
I do not think that any further inquiry 
will be necessary. 


LOTTERIES ACT—PRIZE DRAWINGS 
AT DUNDALK. 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to a ‘‘ Grand Bazaar and 
Drawing of Prizes” to be held in the 
Town Hall, Dundalk, on the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th of May, 1888, ‘‘under the 
patronage of his Grace the Primate and 
the Priests,” in which the first prize, out 
of some hundreds, is a ‘‘ Purse contain- 
ing £100, gift of the late Primate, Most 
Rev. Dr. McGettigan;’’ whether his at- 
tention has also been called to a similar 
lottery to be held in the Leinster Hall, 
Dublin, on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of 
June, in which the “ First Prize is a gold 
medal, set in diamonds, the gift of His 
Highness Pope Leo XIII,” and the 
second prize is ‘‘An oil painting of 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and 
two vols. of his works, with autograph 
letter, presented by himself ;” whether 
he is aware that a similar lottery was 
announced to take place in Dublin on 
the 14th and 15th of December, 1886, 
at which, as a premium for selling 40 
tickets value £1, special ‘‘ All Prize” 
tickets were sent out, and no value for 
such tickets could be obtained by the 
vendor; and, if he will take steps to 
stop such illegal practices henceforth ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
Before this Question is answered, I want 
to ask you, Mr. Speaker, why it is that, 
with reference to the Question down to- 


Mr, J. Bryn Roberts 
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day, and that on the two last occasions 
upon this subject, a different —_ 
obtains? For instance, in this Question 
there is “an oil painting ’”—— 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! Thero 
is no difference in the practice, nor is 
any distinction made between Questions 
from one side of the House or the other, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman is not 
warranted in stating that. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then I will put 
it in this way, Sir. Why is it that 
Members’ names are printed in the 
Question now before the House; whereas 
as regards the generality of Questions 
the Divisions which Members represent 
are given ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krne-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: With regard to the Question on 
the Paper, as my hon. Friend is aware, 
several Questions have been put in the 
House from time to time on the subject 
of lotteries. The Government would be 
loth to interfere with any charitable 
movement; but they would point out 
the great danger of introducing any 
element which would tend to create 
gambling, a result which, no doubt, 
would be furthest from the intentions of 
the promoters. My attention has been 
called to the advertisements in the cases 
referred to; but I cannot say whether 
the prizes have been the gifts of the 
persons named. As regards the case 
referred to in the third paragraph, I 
have no official information. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—JUDICIAL 
RENTS—RETURNS. 


Mz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What were 
the numbers of cases of applications for 
judicial rents entered in but not adjudi- 
cated upon by the Land Courts on the 
Ist of March, 1887, and the Ist of 
March, 1888, respectively ? 

Toz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kina-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The number of applications to fix 
judicial rents awaiting adjudication in 
the Land Oommission on the Ist of 
March, 1887, was 10,668. The number 
on the Ist of March, 1888, was 62,157. 
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ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—ARTIL- 
LERY VOLUNTEER OFFICERS—UNI- 
FORM. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether Artillery Volunteer Offi- 
cers are permitted to wear the same 
uniform as that worn by officers in the 
Royal Artillery and Militia Artillery ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannorz) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): The Artillery Volunteers are 
permitted to wear the same uniform as 
the Royal and Militia Artillery, except 
that they wear silver lace, where the 
others wear gold lace. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—ARTIL- 
LERY VOLUNTEERS AT SHOEBURY- 
NESS. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, What is the average number for 
the last two years of Artillery Volun- 
teers who have attended the Volunteer 
Camps at Shoeburyness and Barry re- 
spectively? 

Tre SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannorz) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): The average during the period 
mentioned was 1,756 at Shoeburyness, 
and 1,232 at Barry Links. 


GIBRALTAR—SMUGGLING INTO 
SPAIN. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
8.W.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, If he will inform 
the House whether the Government has 
appointed, or is about to appoint, officers 
at Gibraltar whose duty it will be to 

revent the smuggling of goods into 
pain, when the task of protecting the 
Spanish Revenue from the smuggler 
belongs to Spain and not to England ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry Dz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): No such ap- 
ogg 28 have been j:roposed; but 

er Majesty’s Government are con- 
sidering, as a matter of International 
comity, and ia view of British interests, 
what further measures it would be 
proper to take in order to prevent the 
fortress of Gibraltar from being used as 
the base of illegitimate importations 
into Spain. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked whether 
the interests of the legitimate trader 
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would not be affected by any restric. 
tions im , 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: The 
interests of legitimate traders will not 
be affected, because the measures are 
for the pur of preventing illegiti- 


mate trading 


POST OFFIOE—OCONTRACTS FOR 
STAMPS AND STAMPED PAPER, 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Postmaster General, What contracts for 
stamps and stamped paper were made 
with the firm of De la Rue and Oo. in 
the years 1880 and 1881, and for what 
periods; whether all, or any of such 
contracts, were made without competi- 
tion; what part, if any, officials of the 
Inland Revenue took on behalf of the 
Post Office as to making such contracts, 
and in what capacity ; and, whether he 
has reason to believe that any, or all, of 
such contracts have entailed a large and 
unnecessary extra expenditure upon the 
Post Office; and, if so, to what ex- 
tent ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): In 
1840 the duty of making what was then 
called “‘ franking stamps” and postage 
envelopes was intrusted to the Commis- 
sioners of Stamps and Taxes, the prede- 
cessors of the present Board of Inland 
Revenue. This function now includes 
the supply of English thin cards, Eng- 
lish stout cards, newspaper wrappers, 
and English envelopes of three sizes— 
for the manufacture of which articles 
contracts were, I understand, made in 
the year 1880 by the Board of Inland 
Revenue with the firm of De la Rue and 
Co. I believe that these contracts were 
made for 10 years from that date. As 
far as I can ascertain, these contracts 
were made without any competition. 
The officials of the Inland Revenue are 
not responsible to, or controlled by, the 
Postmaster General in making such con- 
tracts; but act, I presume, upon their 
own discretion. I have no official know- 
ledge which would enable me to give a 

recise answer to my hon. Friend’s last 

uestion; but from inquiries which [ 
have endeavoured to make unofficially I 
am led to believe that, out of the sum of 
nearly £100,000, the present annual net 
charge of De la Rue and Oo. for supply- 
ing these articles, not much less than 
half may be estimated as net profit to 
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them, and my hon. Friend will probably 
exercise his own judgment as to how 
much of this sum pve d be described as 
unnecessary extra expenditure. 
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INDIA OFFICE—CONTRACTS FOR 
STAMPS AND STAMPED PAPER. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
What contracts for stamps and stamped 
se were made with the firm of De la 

ue and Oo. in the years 1880 or 1881; 
when do such contracts expire ; whether 
all, or any of such contracts, were made 
without competition ; what part, if any, 
officials of the Department of Inland 
Revenue took in advising the India Office 
as to making such contracts, and in what 
capacity; and, whether the India Office 
has reason to believe that any, or all, of 
such contracts have entailed a large and 
unnecessary extra expenditure upon the 
Indian Exchequer; and, if so, to what 
extent ? 

Tuts UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The contracts of the Secretary of State 
with Messrs. De la Rue are—(1) a con- 
tract for judicial stamped paper made in 
January, 1881, which expires in Septem- 
ber, 1888; and (2) a contract for stamps 
made in January, 1881, which expires in 
December, 1890. These contracts were 
made without competition. No officials 
of the Inland Revenue at that time ad- 
vised the Secretary of State for India; 
but he had before him the contract made 
bythe Inland Revenue for British stamps 
for the Post Office. These contracts 
were renewals of previous unexpired 
contracts, in which higher prices were 
specified; and it is impossible now to 
ascertain whether better terms could 
have been obtained at the time when 
they were made. 

Mr. HANBURY gave Notice that on 
going into Committee of Supply he 
would call attention to these contracts, 
and move for correspondence. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked, whether any official con- 
nected with the Stamp Department had 
made a Report as to a boty sect loss of 
nearly £500,000 on account of contracts 
for stamped paper? 

Tue SEO ARY to tHe TREA- 


SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he had no information on the subject. 


Mr. Raikes 
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POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
MARGARINE IN FULHAM WORK- 
HOUSE INFIRMARY. 


Mr. BOND (Dorset, E.) asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it is a fact that the 
invalids in the Fulham Workhouse In- 
firmary are supplied with Dutch mar- 
garine in lieu of butter; and, whether 
margarine is included as an article of 
food for invalids in the Dietary Table 
sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board ? 

Tur SECRETARY (Mr. Lona) (Wilts, 
Devizes) (who replied) said: The inmates 
of the Fulham Union Infirmary are at 
present supplied with butter purchased 
under contract which is described as 
‘Butter, good, 3rd Cork.” The Guardians 
have resolved, at the expiration of the 
present contract, to use margarine in- 
stead of butter; and have accepted a 
tender for the supply of ‘‘ Margarine, 
Jurgen’s best Dutch manufacture,” for 
the coming year. Under the Regulations 
of the Local Government Board as to the 
infirmary of the Fulham Union, it is the 
duty of the Medical Superintendent to 
prescribe the dietary for the sick inmates, 
and such dietary does not require the 
sanction of the Board. 


Port of Aden. 


INDIA—THE PORT OF ADEN. 


Mr. T. SUTHERLAND (Greenock) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, with reference to the Memorial 
addressed to the Secretary of State for 
India by the owners of steamships which 
use the Port of Aden, dated the 16th of 
April, 1885, advocating the deepening 
of the Inner Harbour of Aden, and also 
to the reply of Mr. J. K. Cross, dated 
the 20th of May, 1885, stating that he 
had recently requested the Government 
of India to consider the steps necessary 
for establishing a Harbour Trust for the 
Port, on which the commercial com- 
munity should be suitably represented, 
and to which should be entrusted the 
duties of administering the Port funds, 
and carrying out needful improvements, 
inasmuch as a Bill was passed by the 
Bombay Legislative Council in July, 
1887, constituting a Port Trust for Aden 
for the above purposes, If he could state 
when the Viceroy’s assent to the Bill 
may be expected and the Trust formed, 
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so that the work of deepening the Inner 
Harbour may be ed with ? 

Tae UND SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
A telegram was sent to India on Satur- 
day in reference to the question of the 
Aden Port Trust Bill; but an answer 
has not yet been received. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL 
—TRUSTEES. 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he is prepared to state the extended 
time which will be prescribed within 
which assent for the exchange of any 
Consolidated Three per Cent Stock or 
Reduced Three per Cent Stock may be 
signified, under the National Debt con- 
version proposals of the Government, in 
the case of Trustees, or persons acting 
in the administration of the Charity to 
which that Stock belongs where the same 
stands in thename of the Official Trustees 
of Charitable Funds ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzen) (St, George’s, 
Hanover Square): It is proposed to ex- 
tend the time in which Trustees, being 
within the United Kingdom, may express 
assent to conversion of Consols or Re- 
duced Threes to the 12th of May, 1888, 
a longer time being granted if they are 
out of the Kingdom. The case of 

rsons acting in the administration of 

harities is still under consideration. 


POST OFFICE—PENSIONS OF LONDON 
POSTMEN. 


Mr. SEAGER HUNT (Marylebone, 
W.) asked the Postmaster General, If 
he will recommend an inorease to the 
present allowance of 7d. per year for 
each year of service, awarded to postmen 
in London when they retire on a 
pension ; and, whether, if the pension 
were raised to 10d., the extra 3d. could 
be paid out of the surplus moneys at 

resent paid into the Exchequer by the 

‘ost Office, and arising ) eo lapsed 
money orders, pro lost in unde- 
livered letters, and from the interest on 
the Guarantee Fund, now paid by each 
postman on entering the service ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
hon. Member’s Question seems to imply 
that a man’s pension is restricted to 
1d. pea for each . of service. 
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like all other Civil servants, are pen- 
sioned according to a graduated scale, 
and this scale is fixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. It would be contrary to practice 


to pay such pensions by ch on 
rticular Funds, and not out of eral 
enue. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)—DIS- 
TURBANCES AT ENNIS. 

Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.) (for Mr. 
Cox) (Clare, E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the report in The 
Freeman’s Journal of the 12th instant— 
namely, that while the processionists 
who had taken part in the funeral de- 
monstration in honour of the late 
Stephen Joseph Meany, on Sunday 11th 
instant, were returning to the railway 
station at Ennis, two companies of the 
Leicestershire Regiment under arms, in 
command of their officer Captain Clinton, 
and Captain Walsh, Resident Magis- 
trate, marehed through the streets in the 
same direction as the processionists, 
singing alternately ‘‘God save the 
Queen,” and ‘Rule Britannia,” the 
officers joining in the songs; whether 
this conduct was in accordance with 
Military Regulations; and, what notice 
he proposes to take of the transaction ? 

uE SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The detachment of the Leicestershire 
Regiment, which had been stationed in 
the Court-house at Ennis during the 
funeral, marched when the funeral was 
over to their barracks at Clare Castle, 
and as they marched they sang ‘‘ God 
save the Queen” and ‘‘ Rule Britannia.” 
The whole body of troops commonly sing 
when marching. There are no Regu- 
lations against the singing. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): The right 
hon. Gentleman has not answered the 

rincipal et of the Question—whether 
Captain alsh, Resident Magistrate, 
in charge of the peace of the district, 
was marching at the head of the troops? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE replied, that he 
believed Oaptain Walsh was present, 
and certainly he expressed no disap- 
proval of what took place. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to give Notice 
that on the Army Estimates I will call 
attention to this matter, and point out 
that such proceedings are not calculated 
to preserve the peace, 


3G 
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DISTRESSED UNIONS (IRELAND) ACT. 
Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara 

asked the Chief Secre to the 
Lieutenant of Ireland, ether the 
Government will, at an early date, make 
some provision for relieving the Unions 
scheduled under the Distressed Unions 
(Ireland) Act introduced during the last 
Session ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krne-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the Government did not intend to 
bring in a measure to deal with the 
distressed Unions. 





CENTRAL AFRICA—ATTACKS BY ARAB 
SLAVE TRADERS. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government has 
any information that several Englishmen, 
including Her Majesty’s Consul O’Neil, 
at Mozambique, were recently attacked 
by Arabs at Zarouga, Lake Nyassa ; 
that, previous to this attack, the Arabs 
had destroyed 14 Native villages, and 
massacred the inhabitants; that the 
Arabs, having as their object the estab- 
lishing of a slave centre, are increasing 
in such numbers as to seriously menace 
the British Missions upon the Lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganyika; and, if so, what 
steps Her Majesty’s Government intend 
taking to insure the safety of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in the Lake District; does 
the Portuguese or any other protectorate 
extend over all the Lake District; and, 
if so, is it effective for the protection of 
the settlers, most of whom are British 
subjects; and, is it true that Consul 
Hawes is on his way home? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): In reply to the first arti- 
cle in the Question of my hon. Friend, I 
have already fully stated the informa- 
tion in our possession in reply to the 
hon. Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) on February 
28, and the hon. Baronet the Member 
for London (Sir Robert Fowler) on 
Maroh 2. It is not clear how the 
Europeans became involved in a quarrel 
between the Arabs and the tribes. It 
did not originate in slave-raiding, and 
there was no massacre; and we are not 
aware that the Arabs are increasing in 
numbers dangerous to the British Mis- 
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sions. There is no protectorate exer- 
cised over the country where these 
events ocourred by Portugal or any other 
Power. Consul Hawes had sed 
to take leave of absence, but has de- 
ferred his departure. Since the answers 
to which I have referred, we have heard 
that on the 23rd of December the Arabs 
had been attacked by the Englishmen, 
who had stormed and burnt thoir 
stockaded village. This blow had de- 
stroyed the means of mischief and in- 
fluence of the Arabs, and relieved the 
Europeans from danger. Owing to the 
want of supplies, the Europeans had 
afterwards gone in the steamers at their 
disposal, some to the Free Church 
Mission Station at Miviniwanda, and 
the rest with the Consul to Livingstonia, 
from which place he wrote on the 11th 
of January. 


ROYAL PARKS AND PLEASURE GAR- 
DENS—RIOHMOND PARK—THE CLA- 
RENCE LANES, ROEHAMPTON. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther a sum of £2,000 was voted by Par- 
liament in the year 1874 for the pur- 
chase of Clarence Lanes, Roehampton, 
which are the shortest route to Rich- 
mond Park from the central and western 
parts of London ; whether this purchase 
was never completed, owing to the fact 
that a much larger sum was demanded 
by the owners of the lands; whether 
the present owner of the lands has 
recently offered to transfer them to the 
Office of Works as a free gift; whether 
the Office of Works has refused to accept 
the gift, stating that the Treasury wiil 
not permit their Office to incur the ex- 
pense of keeping the lanes in repair; 
whether the probable cost of keeping 
the lanes in repair will be less than 
£100 per annum; and, whether, with 
proper management, this sum could be 
provided out of the sum now allowed for 
the maintenance of the roads in Rich- 
mond Park ? 

Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Prunxzet) (Dublin University) : No Vote 
has ever been taken in Parliament for 
the purchase of Clarence Lanes. In 
1869 the Treasury authorized negotia- 
tions for their bm gape at the price of 
£2,000 ; but the negotiations came to 


nothing, as the then proprietor held out 
for a larger sum. In 1874 the matter 
again came up; and the Office of Works: 
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asked the Treasury whether they were 
still willing to pro that Parliament 
should contribute £2,000 towards freeing 
the roads, as there was a movement 
among residents in the neighbourhood 
to raise by subscription the balance of 
the sum demanded by the proprietor 
(£2,500), but that suggestion was not 
adopted. It is true that the present 
owner of the lands has recently offered 
to transfer them to the Office of Works 
as a gift, and that the Office of Works 
has refused to accept, because the Trea- 
sury will not undertake the expenses. 
The cost of maintaining the roads would 
not probably exceed £100 a year, but an 
expenditure of £200 would be required 
to put them in order; and it certainly 
would not be possible to save that 
amount out of the sums allowed for the 
maintenance of the roads in Richmond 
Park, especially as this year those sums 
have been considerably cut down. I 
may, however, add that, while the Go- 
vernment are not willing to undertake 
the maintenance of these roads, which 
lie outside the Park, yet if those roads 
were otherwise made available to the 
public the Government would gladly 
provide a gate-keeper and keep the gate 
open. 


THE SWEATING SYSTEM—REPORT OF 
MR. BURNETT. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
Report of Mr. Burnett, the Labour Cor- 
respondent of the Board of Trade, on 
the sweating system at the East End 
of London, and also to the evidence as 
to certain Government contracts with 
sweaters, given before the Judge Advo- 
cate General while inquiring into the 
supply of defective stores at Woolwish ; 
and, whether the Government intends 
to adopt in all Departments one of the 
remedies mentioned in Mr. Burnett’s 
Report—namely, 

“Making it a contlition of all Government 
clothing contracts that they must not be 
worked out under the sweating or sub-contract 
system ?”’ 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster): The 
attention of the Government has been 
given to the Report of Mr. Burnett, and 
they have agreed to a Committee of the 
House of Lords, which was nominated 
on the 9th of March, to inquire into the 
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sweating system. Until that Commigsen 4 
© 


has reported, it would be prematg@ip Yo 
lay down any general Rules applying 
to contractors which it might be 3 
sible to enforce ; but all the influagee of 
the Government will be exercisé@in 
discouragement of the system. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—MR. P. 
O’BRIEN, M.P. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I wish to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice. 
It is this—Whether he is aware that 
application has been made to the Crown 
on behalf of the hon. Member for North 
Monaghan (Mr. P. O’Brien) to have his 
appeal against a sentence of four months’ 
imprisonment under the Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act, now fixed 
for the 22nd instant at the Quarter Ses- 
sions, postponed for a day or two, in 
order to enable the Member for the 
Division to vote on the Arrears Bill ‘of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), and that the application 
has been refused, solely on the ground 
that such postponement would be incon- 
venient to the counsel for the Crown; 
whether it is not a fact that the Quarter 
Sessions commenee on the 22nd instant, 
and, in the ordinary course, are likely 
to extend over three or four days, and 
that, therefore, no inconvenience could 
arise to the Judge or the public if the 
hearing of the appeal was postponed 
until Monday next; and, if so, whether 
he will make arrangements to allow the 
hon. Member to take part and vote on a 
Bill of vital consequence to his consti- 
tuents ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the Question of the hon. Member 
only reached him about half-past 2 
o’clock, and he at once sent over to Ire- 
land to inquire into the facts. He was 
informed that it was true the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Monaghan applied to have 
the appeal fixed for the 26th instant; 
but as the Judge had arranged to com- 
mence the criminal business on the 27th, 
and as the hearing of the appeal was 
certain to occupy more than one day, he 
could not accede to the application. Such 
matters asthese wererather for the Judge 
to decide, and considerable inconvenience 
might arise if they were to arrange cases 
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without pay meee to the Judge. The 
uestion of inconveni to co was 

auite a minor considersition 


Mr. DILLON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had omitted to answer a very 
important point of the Question, and that 
was, whether the go gra wasrefused, 
not on account of the inconvenience to 
the Judge, but on account of inconve- 
nience to the Crown counsel ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the in- 
formation he had received was to the 
opposite effect. He was informed that 
the reason the application was refused 
was because the Judge had arranged to 
commence the criminal business on the 
27th ; and if the trial of the appeal com- 
menced on the 26th it would break the 
arrangements of the Judge. That was 
theonly reason. He had given the hon. 
Gentleman all the information he pos- 
sessed on the subject. 

Mr. DILLON: This is really an im- 

rtant matter, and our information is 

irectly opposite to that of the right hon. 
Gentleman. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] I think I 
can claim a little indulgence. I am not 
goin to enter into any argument; but 

wish to state we have received a letter 
in which it is stated that the reason the 
application was refused was beeause the 
Attorney General for Ireland said he 
would not consent to an adjournment to 
either Saturday, the 24th, or Monday, 
the 26th, and there is not a word at all 
about inconvenience to the Judge. Will 
the right hon. Gentleman make further 
inquiries, and see whether arrangements 
cannot be made for postponing the appeal 
for a day or two? 


[No reply. ] 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC 
BILL. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade, When the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Bill would be brought on? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Mriocnazr 
Hioxs-Braon) (Bristol, W.)"said, that 
there was no chance of its being taken 
before Easter. 


PARLIAMENTARY UNDER SECRETARY 
TO THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRE- 
LAND BILL. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, it would greatly con- 
duce to the convenience of the 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 


ouse 
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if the First Lord of the Treasury would 
inform them up to what hour the Parlia- 
men Under to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland Bill would be 
taken ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, the Government would not take the 
Bill after 11 o’clock. 


RIOTS, &o. (IRELAND)—DRUMLISH, 
CO. LONGFORD. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he had 
any information as to the police having 
fired upon the people at Drumlish, 
County Longford ? 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he had received a Report stating 
that on 17 police trying to prevent a 
public-house being wrecked they were 
furiously attacked, and they were ob- 
liged, in order to save their lives, to fire 
five rounds of buckshot and one revolver 
shot. They then succeeded in di pers- 
oe mob. Four persons were said 
to be injured by the police firing, but not 
seriously. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—ENNIS 
POST OFFICE. 


Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.) asked the 
Postmaster General, If he has received 
Memorials from the Grand Jury of the 
County Olare and the inhabitants of the 
town of Ennis pointing out the want of 
accommodation in, and the present un- 
suitableness of, the Ennis Post Office, 
and praying to have the necessary altera- 
tions made in the existing building, ora 
new one erected on a suitable site; and 
what action he intends taking in the 
matter ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
per a No aoe dey nc 
said, he had received the Memorial re- 
ferred to, and the subject was now under 
inquiry. ' 

MOTIONS. 
——0——_— 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tae PRESIDENT or tae LOOAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rrroute) (Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
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Sir, in rising to move for leave to 
introduce a Bill to amend the laws 
relating to Local Government in Eng- 
land and Wales which stands in my 
name on the Paper, I fear I shall have 
to make a rather serious and unusual 
demand upon the patience and attention 
of the House. But that patience and 
attention are never withheld, especially 
when it is a duty of no ordinary diffi- 
culty, such as that which I am about to 
perform in the House to-night. That 
it is a duty of unusual difficulty and 
complexity I am certain all those who at 
any time have studied the question of 
Local Government must be fully aware. 
I feel that, without the aid and sympathy 
of the House, it would be impossible for 
me adequately to discharge the duties 
that rest upon me; but, with the know- 
ledge that I may rely on that aid and 
sympathy, I shall proceed with the 
difficult task that lies before me with 
confidence and hope. The desirability 
of dealing with the question of Local 
Government is, happily, acknowledged 
by both political "Pasties, and both 
Parties have, for many years past, been 
pledged to deal with it. There have 
been few Governments in recent times 
which have not had Bills in more or 
less advanced stages on the subject. 
We think that the time has fully 
arrived when this question should come 
out of the region of promise into the 
region of performance, and we rely, in 
our attempt to deal with this question, 
on the co-operation of all Parties in 
this House. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone), at the commencement of 
the Session, gave us a welcome assurance 
on this subject. He promised to give 
us his cordial assistance; we take note 
of that promise, and we thank him for 
it. I hope that he will find that our 
proposals rest upon such a deep and 
broad basis as will justify him in giving 
us that help, support, and assistance 
without which we feel that the difficulties 
of our task would be greatly increased. 
The right hon. Gentleman truly said that 
there was not any great force of public 
opinion behind this question to help us 
to deal with it. I think the words 
he used were, ‘‘the propulsive power 
is unfortunately weak It is quite 


true—and I think all who have studied 
this question must admit-—that there is 
no great and active force of public opi- 
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nion behind us on this subject. While 
I am prepared to acknowledge that 
that has its disadvantages, I think it is 
also attended with a certain amount of 
advantage. When reforms are unduly 
delayed, and when the country gains an 
impression that those reforms are not 
seriously contemplated by either of the 
Parties in the State, public opinion un- 
doubtedly becomes exacting, excited, 
and urgent, and I think that the pro- 
babilities of dealing with a large question 
of this kind satisfactorily are greatly 
impeded in such a state of circumstances 
as that, and there are great advantages 
in dealing with this question in a spirit 
of calmness and consideration which is 
well-nigh impossible when the state of 
public opinion becomes excited and 
urgént to the extent I have described. 
And why is there no great and 
rey demand in the country be- 
ind this great measure? I think itis 
owing greatly to the fact I have already 
stated—a feeling on the part of the 
people that both great political Parties 
in the State are pledged to deal with the 
question. I think, however, it is also 
owing very largely to the belief on the 
part of the public that the duties uf the 
existing County Authorities are well per- 
formed, and that there does not exist 
any amount of dissatisfaction in the 
as mind with the way they are per- 
ormed. The government of the counties 
by Quarter Sessions is, undoubtedly, an 
anomaly. No one can doubt that; but 
neither do I think anyone can doubt 
that, on the whole, it has been not only 
well performed, and the duties have been 
well discharged, but unselfishly, wisely, 
and economically. I should be sorry to 
think, and the Government also would 
be sorry to think, that in any reformed 
scheme of County Government we should 
not obtain the same assistance and help 
as we have hitherto been able to obtain 
from the country gentlemen in the ma- 
nagement of county affairs. The duties 
of the magistrates are, administratively, 
comparatively limited in character; and 
I think, if it had not been desirable 
to enlarge the powers of the County 
Authorities, there would not probably 
have been even the limited demand 
for a change of that authority which 
at present exists. But I believe that, 
although there is no great and urgent 
demand for a change in the character 
of the Governing Body, there is a 
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real and substantial demand for a 
system of decentralization by which 
many of the duties which are now per- 
formed by Central Departments, and in 
some cases by Parliament, might be en- 
trusted to County Authorities, if they 
were constituted in a manner which 
should adequately represent the public. 
[ have said that there is a demand for 
decentralization; and I think it ‘is evi- 
dent that if we are to have decentraliza- 
tion we cannot have it without reform. 
It is that which, in my judgment, more 
than anything else, renders it necessary 
to reconsider the corstitution of our Local 
Government of the counties. But the 
question arises at the outset—are we 
going to confine our proposals with re- 
ference to this question simply to the 
setting up of a new Body on a more 
popular. basis for the management of 
the affairs of the counties? Are we 
going to extend our reforming hand to 
other Bodies administering local affairs 
within the arza of the county? It is 
quite certain that if we were to set up a 
Representative Body such as is pro- 
posed for county affairs it would be 
impossible for us to avoid also the con- 
sideration of the composition of the 
Local Bodies throughout the county. It 
would be impossible for us to shut our 
eyes to tho confusion of areas within 
the counties, and to the number of 
different authorities. We purpose, 
therefore, not only to deal with the 
powers and composition of the Central 
Governing Body in the county, but also 
with the powers and composition of the 
Local Bodies within the area. I have 
said that, in my opinion, the desire that 
further powers than those which are 
possessed by the County Authorities 
should be given to a Central Body in 
the county is much more prevalent in 
the country generally than the desire 
for a mere change in the Governing 
Body; and therefore it may be con- 
venient if I, at the outset, ask the 
House to consider the question of the 
powers which we shall propose should be 
given to the Central County Council 
when it is established. I may say, 
broadly, that so far as the judicial work 
of the county magistrates is concerned 
we propose to leave that untouched. We 
propose, however, to transfer to the new 
Bodies all the existing administrative 
powers of the Justices in respect of 
County Rates and financial business, 


Mr. Ritchie 
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County Buildings, County Bridges, the 
rovision and management of the County 
unatic Asylums, the establishment and 

maintenance of Reformatory and Indus- 

trial Schools, the granting of Licences 
for Music and Dancing, the granting of 

Licences for the Sale of Intoxicating 

Liquors—which I shall deal with sepa- 

rately presently—the division of the 

county into Polling Districts for Par- 
liamentary Elections, the cost of the 

Registration of Voters, the executing 

the Acts relating to Explosives, the 

execution of the Acts relating to the 

Contagious Diseases of Animals, the 

Adulteration of Food and Drugs, 

Weights and Measures, and various 

other minor matters with which I will 

not trouble the House. We also pro- 
pose to entrust to the County Councils 
certain duties with reference to Main 

Roads in the counties. The present ar- 

rangements with reference to main roads 

in the counties are that they are main- 
tained by Highway Boards in highway 
districts, by parish surveyors in parishes, 
by Town Councils in boroughs, and by 
Local Boards and Improvement Com- 
missioners in other eo sanitary dis- 
tricts. Until last year, the county paid 
out of the county fund one-half of the 
cost of the maintenance of main roads in 
the county, and one-quarter was paid out 
of the Exchequer to the Highway Autho- 
rities—that is to say, these authorities 
received one-half from the County Rate 
and one-quarter from the Exchequer. 
Oue-half of the county contribution was 
repaid from the Exchequer as e tem- 
porary arrangement last year. But 
we think that the repair of main 
roads ought to be a county matter 
rather than a parochial matter. We 
propose, therefore, that in future the 
county shall undertake the repair of all 
main roads in the county, whether in 

Quarter Sessions, boroughs, or otherwise. 

With reference to boroughs, we propose 

that they may, if they think it right, 

call upon the County Authority to 
compound with them for the maintenance 
of their roads within the borough, be- 
cause it is evident in boroughs, whether 

Quarter Sessions or others, the Town 

Council may desire to incur a larger ex- 

penditure on their roads than the County 

Authority may feel justified in incurring, 

We also give a new power in co nection 

with ordinary highways. In some parts 

of the county there are highways which, 














although not main roads, are very much 
used by the county at large, but which 
are at present entirely repairable by the 
Highway Authorities. We propose to give 
to the County Council the power, if they 
choose, to contribute towards the main- 
tenance, repair, enlargement, and im- 
provement of any highway in the county 
which may be largely used, although it 
be not a main road. As the House is 
aware, the County Police is at present 
entirely under the control of Quarter 
Sessions; and the question arises whe- 
ther the control of the police should be 
considered a judicial or an administra- 
tive matter. No doubt a great deal ean 
be said for either contention. Unques- 
tionably on the efficiency of the police 
the security for the preservation of order 
and the enforcement of the law largely 
rests. At present the Government con- 
tributes one-half of the cost of the police, 
which may be withheld in the event of 
the police not obtaining a certificate 
of efficiency. The Government grant 
in aid of the police is, under the 
Bill, no longer to be paid ; and, there- 
fore, that safeguard will, to a large ex- 
tent, cease. It may be contended that, 
looking to the fact that the police in 
boroughs are maintained and governed 
by the Councils of the boroughs, so also 
ought the police of the county to be 
maintained, controlled, and administered 
by the County Councils. But no one can 
fail to observe that the conditions of 
town and county are very different. 
The inhabitants of the borough have 
been for many years acoustomed to 
municipal government, and they have 
become educated in the science of 
government to a degree which it will 
take the counties some years to attain. 
The borough is also a much more homo- 
geneous area than the county. It has 
well-defined limits, and compares very 
favourably in that respect with the 
widespread and loosely connected area 
ofa county. We are of opinion, there- 
fore, that the question of the manage- 
ment of the police should be considered 
as partaking partly of the judicial and 
partly of the administrative character. 
We, therefore, propose that the raising 
and management of the police should be 
in the hands of a joint committee of the 
County Council and of Quarter Ses- 
sions. We pro that the appoint- 
ment and control of the Chief Constable 
should remain as at present, but that 
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otherwise the powers of Quarter Sessions 
in reference to the management of the 
County Police should be vested in the 
joint committee of the County Council 
and Quarter Sessions. Then we propose 
to give to County Councils certain powers 
with reference to the Rivers Pollution 
Prevention Act of 1876. The House is 
aware that the power of — 
Act in force is at present in the ds 
of the Sanitary Authorities throughout 
the country, and no one could have 
lled the Office which I have the honour 
to hold without having had many oeca- 
sions to observe that complaints are 
made—oftentimes justifiable—that the 
Sanitary Authorities are not very prompt 
in putting into execution the powers of 
the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act; 
and I have sometimes observed that 
the reason of that is must obvious, 
because in many cases the Sanitary 
Authorities themselves are the princi- 
pal offenders. It has often been repre- 
sented to us that certain alterations in 
the law are required in reference to the 
powers under that Act, and that the Act 
should be extended so as to deal with 
some pollutions which it is said cannot 
be dealt with. We do not propose to 
make any amendment in the law in 
that respect. Whatever may have to 
be done in regard to it must be done 
with great care and caution; but we 
do propose to give such powers to the 
County Authorities as, we think, will 
greatly increase the efficiency of the 
existing Act. We propose to give 
wer to the County Authority to en- 
oree the provisions of that Act in any 
part of the county, and that this power 
shall not be in substitution of the power 
possessed by Sanitary Authorities, but 
concurrent with the power of Sanitary 
Authorities. We propose also to trans- 
fer certain powers possessed by Public 
Departments to the new County Autho- 
rities. It now devolves upon the Board 
of Trade to make all Provisional Crders 
under the Piers and Harbours Act, the 
Tramways Act, the Electric Lighting 
Act, and the Gas and Waterworks 
Facilities Acts as regards Oompanies. 
All the powers of the Board of Trade 
with respect to the making of Provisional 
Orders under these several Acts we pro- 
ose to transfer to the County Councils. 
regards the Local Government Board, 

it is pro to vest in the pepere | 


Councils the powers of that Board wit 
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regard to the making of Provisional 
Orders as to schemes of Authorities 


under the Gas and Waterworks Facili- 
ties Acts. At present the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in the case of complaint of 
default on the part of a Sanitary Au- 
thority in providing their district with 
proper sewerage or water supply, 
or in performing other duties, are 
empowered to direct inqwiries to be 
made, and, if they are satisfied that 
the complaint has been established, 
to issue an Order directing the autho- 
rity to discharge those duties. If 
the authority fail to comply with the 
Order, the Local Government Board 
are empowered either to enforce the 
Order by mandamus, or themselves 
to execute the work at the cost of 
the authority. These powers of the 
Local Government Board it is pro- 

sed should be vested in the County 
Souncils. The powers of the Local 
Government Board as regards sanction- 
ing market tolls, fixing the scale of 
charges in respect of water supply, the 
investment of a Rural Sanitary A itho- 
rity with the powers of an Urban 
Sanitary Authority, the settlement of 
disputes as to boundaries, and other 
matters under the Public Health 
Act, the Public Health (Water) Act, 
the Artizans’ Dwellings Acts, the Valua- 
tion of Property (Metropolis) Act, 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, and 
certain other duties are transferred to 
the County Council. I have stated now 
the main powers which are proposed to 
be conferred at present on the County 
Councils ; but we anticipate that at some 
future time it may be desirable to cast 
even more extensive powers than these 
upon them. We believe that we ought 
not to commit the mistake of doing that 
at the very outset. It is dangerous, we 
think, to overload our machine at start- 
ing; but we think that we should so 
construct it as to be capable of having 
more work put upon it when it becomes 
accustomed to the work and is running 
smoothly. We believe that our machine 
will be so constructed ; and although we 
propose to confer very considerable 
powers upon the new Body, we look for- 
ward to the time when larger powers 
may be given to it, and we have pro- 
vided accordingly. As the clause is a 
very wide one, it may be desirable that 
I should read it to the House. It 


says— 
Mr. Ritchie 
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“Tt shall be lawful for Her Majesty the 
Queen in Council, if satisfied of such approval 
as hereinafter mentioned, from time to time b 
order to transfer to the Council of a county suc’ 

wers, duties, and liabilities of Her Majesty's 
Pui Council, a Secretary of State, the Board of 

e, the Local Government Board, or the 
Education Department, or any other Govern- 
ment Department as are conferred by or in 
ursuance of any statute and appear to Her 
Majesty to relate to matters arising within 
the county and to be of an administrative 
character ; also any such powers, duties, and 
liabilities arising within the county of any 
Commissioners of Sewers, Conservators, or 
other public body, corporate or unincorpo- 
rate (not being the Corporation of a Municipal 
Borough or an urban or rural authority), as are 
conferred by or in pursuance of any statute, 
and such order shall make such provisions as 
appear necessary or proper for carrying into 
effect such transfer, and for that p may 
transfer any power vested in Her Majesty in 
Council. Provided that before any such order is 
made the draft thereof, approved bythe Secretary 
of State, Board, or Department concerned, or ap- 
He by the Commissioners, Conservators, or 
ly corporate or unincorporate whose powers, 
duties, and liabilities are affected thereby, shall 
be laid before each House of Parliament for 
not less than thirty days on which such House 
is sitting, and if the House before the expira- 
tion of such thirty days presents an Address to 
Her Majesty against the draft, or any part 
thereof, no further proceedings shall be taken 
thereon, without prejudice to the making of 
any new draft order, but otherwise the draft or 
such part thercofas is not the subject of any 
such Address shall be deemed to be approved by 
Parliament,”’ 
The House will thus see that we have 
provided an easy means by which the 
powers now proposed to be conferred 
on the County Authorities may at a 
future time be largely increased. We 
also impose on the County Council an 
important duty in connection with the 
maintenance of the indoor poor. It has 
often been urged that the cost of the 
maintenance of the indoor poor falls 
unfairly on real property, and also that 
the area of its incidence ought to be 
enlarged. It has been somciimes con- 
tended, on the other hand, that to en- 
large the incidence of the contributions 
towards the maintenance of the indoor 
poor might possibly result in centraliza- 
tion and extravagance. I have no doubt 
that there is a good deal of force in the 
argument that has been urged from that 
point of view. I have also no doubt in 
my own mind that although the system of 
Unions largely helps poor localities in 
those Unions, yet it would be very 
desirable, if it could be done. to spread 
over a still larger area than the Union 
a portion of the cost of the maintenance 
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of the indoor poor. We think that it 
can be done without incurring either of 
the dangers that I have indicated ; and 
what we propose is tc impose on the 
County Council the duty of contributing 
4d. per head per day for every indoor 
pauper in the Unions throughout their 
county. How the money is to be pro- 
vided, and whether from personal or 
from other property, must stand over 
until we reach the financial part of the 
question. We also give to the County 
Authority certain powers with refer- 
ence to the promotion of emigration. 
At present, as many hon. Members 
will know, the Guardians of the Poor 
have certain powers with reference 
to emigration, and they may, if they 
so please, pay the cost of the emigration 
of poor persons within their jurisdiction. 
But I feel sure that the House will agree 
with me that if we could give any rea- 
sonable assistance to promote any weil- 
considered scheme of emigration with- 
out bringing those who desire to emigrate 
within the pale of the Poor Law, it would 
be extremely desirable. We know that 
many countries abroad regard with little 
favourtheimmigration of those who were 
sent out by means ofthe poor rate ; and 
in some countries they are not received 
at all. Well, can nothing be done, by 
means of this Bill, to assist those who 
desire to emigrate before they come 
upon the poor rate? Can anything be 
done—can a machinery be paler | by 
which those who desire to emigrate 
may be assisted otharwise than by that 
means? We know that there are many 
societies existing for the purpose of pro- 
moting emigration. There are also 
associations in the Oolonies themselves 
who would gladly render assistance to 
any well-considered scheme of emi- 
grating fit persons. But no means exist, 
so far as I know, at present by which any 
assistance can be given in this country 
in this direction without a Vote being pro- 
posed by Parliament. We think that cer- 
tain powers in connection with this matter 
may very fairly be put upon the county ; 
and we propose to authorize the County 
Council to make advances to any per- 
son or bodies of persons, corporate or un- 
incorporate, for aiding emigration, and to 
give them power where there is reason- 
able cause for believing that the amount 
so advanced will be repaid by the emi- 
grants, with or without ‘‘ guarantee for 
repayment” from the Colonial Govern- 
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ment, or from any other person or per- 
sons. We belisve that, if the House 
80 approves, it will be a desirable stimu- 
lant to emigration, and greatly relieve 
much of the distress of which we lately 
unfortunately have heard so much, and 
which, I am sure, we all so deeply 
deplore. I believe that with proper care 
this may be done without burdening the 
rates. We also propose to give County 
Councils powers to make other charges 
which will entail upon the county 
other contributions in lieu of cer- 
tain contributions now made from 
the Exchequer. But the details in 
connection with these I shall explain 
when I come to the financial part of 
the question. With reference to the 
finances of the county, I may say that 
we give to the County Councils borrowing 
powers, for the purpsse of any duty im- 
posed upon them or authorized by the 
Act; and we also give them powers to 
borrow money for the purpose of lending 
to other authorities within their juris- 
diction, for it may very well be that the 
county may be able to raise money at a 
more favourable rate than could be done 
by the minor Local Authorities, some of 
which are very small. We preserve the 
powers of the Local Government Board 
with reference to their consent to the 
exercise of these borrowing powers by 
the County Council. The Local Govern- 
ment Board will also audit the accounts, 
and we propose to impose an obliga- 
tion on the County Authority to make 
out a budget of their receipts and ex- 
oe, at the commencement of their 

nancial year, so that ratepayers in 
the county may understand the whole 
scheme of expenditure and income once 
for all at the beginning of the year. 
Having explained to the House the 
powers we propose to confer on the 
new Body, I now come to consider the 
question of the constitution of the 
Body and the area in which it is to be 
elected. First of all, in referenve to the 
question of area, the House will readily 
understand that it is one of the most 
difficult of all the many difficult sub- 
jeets connected with the reform of Local 
Government. There are 172 Poor Law 
Unions and 65 Boroughs and other 
Urban Sanitary Districts situate in more 
than one county. No one can doubt 
that it is extremely desirable, if it be 
ee that these areas should be 

rought within the county and made 
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coterminous with the county. Feeling 
the desirability of securing this, we 
asked the House last Session to pass an 
Act empowering certain Boundary Com- 
missioners to inquire into the subject, 
with the view of making recommenda- 
tions which might have the effect of 
bringing overlapping areas within the 
boundaries of the counties. Iought not 
to refer to this matter without saying 
how greatly we all appreciate the labour 
the Commissioners Soon expended in 
performing an extremely difficult, com- 
plicated, and delicate task. But we can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that 
there is nothing which has created more 
feeling throughout the country than the 
supposition on the part of the inhabitants 
of the counties that either their County 
bounduries or their Union boundaries 
are to be altered. The feeling which 
has been created has differed with re- 
spect to these two classes of boundaries, 
and undoubtedly the strongest feeling 
has been indicated with reference to any 
alteration in the ancient landmarks of 
the country. This feeling is not by any 
means confined to those with whom I 
am politically associated; but it has 
been evidenced quite as much, I believe, 
in the ranks of those who are not con- 
nected with the Party on this side, as it 
has among the Members of the Party 
sitting on the other side. It is a feeling 
entirely sentimental; but hon. Gentle- 
men will understand that a sentimental 
grievance is by no means the least 
difficult to overcome. So, with re- 
ference to the alteration of the Unions, 
there has been great feeling evinced on 
this point, but for different reasons. 
I am not going now to argue the ques- 
tion whether or not the Unions, as 
originally fixed, were fixed wisely or 
judiciously. But, undoubtedly, whether 
they were wisely or unwisely fixed origi- 
nally or not, people have become accus- 
tomed to the boundaries of Unions as 
they exist at the present time. There 
are two great and important questions 
involved here. There is, first, the finan- 
cial question ; and, secondly, the ques- 
tion of convenience. The financial 
question is a grave one, for there can be 
no doubt that if alterations of Unions 
are to be made, it will often happen 
that they may have to be made in con- 
nection with large alterations in the 
incidence of taxation. So, also, with 
reference to the question of convenience, 
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these matters have to be considered not 
alone in connection with the convenience 
of the Guardians themselves, but also 
with the convenience of the r; and 
in any suggested alteration of the Unions 
it is impossible to leave out all con- 
sideration of the question of access and 
the position of the workhouse, which 
forms so important an element in our 
Union system. Therefore, whether you 
regard this question of the alteration of 
boundaries from a County point of view 
or from the Union point of view, all must 
acknowledge that it is attended with 
difficulties so great, that if we were to 
make it a necessary condition of our 
measure that these alterations should 
be made, our Bill would certainly be 
gravely imperilled; and undoubtedly, 
also, it would be impossible to bring the 
Bill into operation within any reasonable 
time, because of the difficulties attending 
the adjustment of these boundaries. 
We have, therefore, to submit to the 
House upon this question proposals 
which, I trust, will be regarded as satis- 
factory. We do not desire to delay the 
election and the assembling of the new 
Councils one day longer than is neces- 
sary. We propose, therefore, that, at 
any rate for the first election to tho 
County Councils, the present area shall be 
the geographical county as it is at pre- 
sent constituted, but with certain altera- 
tions and certain exceptions. There are 
some “municipal boroughs and large and 
important urban sanitary districts which 
are in more than one county. I have 
already given the number of these—65. 
There isno question of sentiment involved 
here as to any alteration which may 
be rendered necessary to bring these 
boroughs and urban areas into one 
county ; neither is there any question 
of the alteration of the incidence of 
charges, because the county rate does 
not greatly vary, and it will only 
be on the county rate that any al- 
teration can take place if we enact 
that these urban districts shall be in 
one county. The House will readily see 
that it is impossible to contemplate the 
giving of any control of any kind within 
these districts to two different County 
Councils. We, therefore, propose that 
all municipal boroughs and urban dis- 
tricts which overlap two counties shall 
be held to be within the county in which 
the largest portion of their population 
is situated ; aud, with these exceptions, 
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we pro that the first election shall 
take place within the geographical 
county. We propose that the county 
is to be divided out into electoral divi- 
sions consisting of sanitary districts, com- 
binations of sanitary districts, and por- 
tions of sanitary districts; and we 
provide that where a Union is in more 
than one county, the portion within one 
county shall be either considered a 
separate sanitary district, or shall be 
added to an adjoining rural sanitary 
district in the same county. So far as 
it is possible to arrange, we propose that 
the electoral districts shall have about 
an equal population and return each 
one member. We propose to impose 
upon the Local Government Board the 
duty of fixing the numbers for each 
county; and it is obvious that this can 
only be done by a close examination of 
the circumstances of each county, and 
that no arrangement in the Bill fixing the 
numbers for so many thousands of people 
can possibly be satisfactory, because, if 
that were done, a large county would in 
that case have a ridiculously large 
Council, and a small county hardly 
any Council at all; and, therefore, 
it is impossible to fix any general 
number which will enable divisions 
to return one member in all counties 
throughout England and Wales. We 
propose to impose on the existing County 
Authority the duty of dividing the county 
into electoral divisions in districts other 
than municipal boroughs entitled to 
one or more* representatives. Boroughs 
will, in that case, fix their own divi- 
sions where they have more than one 
member. May I now, for a moment, 
recapitulate the mode that will be 
adopted, as it is desirable that that 
should be clearly understood? Muni- 
cipal beroughs and urban districts, when 
in more than one county, shall be con- 
sidered to be in the county where the 
largest portion of their population is 
situate. Rural sanitary districts in more 
than one county shall be divided. Elec- 
toral divisions will consist of sanitary dis- 
tricts or parts or combinations of sanitary 
districts. Each division will return one 
member. The Local Government Board 
will fix the number for each county, which 
will vary. They will inform each muni- 
cipal borough entitled to one or more 
representatives how many members are 
apportioned to it, and the Council will 
define the divisions for elections. They 
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will inform the t County Authority 
henincemaaaieesiae poe Yas tothe 
rural sanitary and local government dis- 
tricts, and Quarter Sessions will divide the 
areas into single-member divisions. This 
arrangement of boundaries and electoral 
divisions may be altered subsequently 
to the first election. We provide that the 
Reports of the Boundaries Commission 
shall be referred to the County Council 
affected by the Report. They are to 
make proposals to the Local Government 
Board for the purpose of adjusting the 
boundaries of their counties and other 
areas of local government, with a view 
of paceasay. 2 that no such area shall be 
in more than one county. And the 
Local Government Board, on the report 
of the county or borough that the altera- 
tion of the borough or county is de- 
sirable, or that the alteration of the 
boundaries or numbers of the electoral 
divisions is desirable, may make an 
order for such alteration ; but this order, 
if it alters the boundaries of the county 
or borough, must be confirmed by Par- 
liament. Parliament will thus have an 
opportunity of fully considering every 
proposal that will be made by the County 
Council for the alteration of the boun- 
daries both of boroughs and of 
counties. Now, Sir, I come to the 
constitution of the County Council. 
Several suggestions have been made. 
One was that the Oouncil should con- 
sist of delegates from the Boards of 
Guardians. I am afraid that we 
feel bound to put aside at once such a 
suggestion as that. We feel that no 
system of delegated elevtions would by 
any means prove satisfactory. We 
believe that it is essential that whoever 
shall be the representatives of the con- 
stituencies on the Oounty Councils 
should be checked by the healthy test 
of direct contact with those who elect 
them. Another suggestion was that the 
County Council should consist partly of 
owners and partly of occupiers. Un- 
doubtedly there is a good deal to be said 
for that suggestion; but I think, from 
many points of view, it is open to grave 
objection. I think it might set up, both 
at the poll and in the County Council, 
an antagonism between the classes—the 
owners and the occupiers—which would 
be most objectionable to have, either 
at the poll or at the County Council, 
aud those whose interests are really 
identical might be brought to believe 
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that their interests are antagonistic. In 
my opinion, such a feeling as that would 
be directly contrary to any good or sound 
system of Local Government. Then it 
has been suggested that the Council 
should consist partly of elective and 

artly of sarge ons members. We 
eel as strongly as anyone the great de- 
sirability of securing upon the new 
County Councils the services of those 
who in the past have so ably and effi- 
ciently managed the affairs of the 
county. But I think, if the House were 
to accept such a principle as that to which 
Thave alluded, the practical result would 
be very unsatisfactory. It would not only, 
in my opinion, diminish the influence 
of the country gentlemen, but would 
diminish the influence of the County 
Councils. It is most important that this 
matter should be put upon a footing 
which gives a promise of permanence. 
Would such a settlement as that secure 
it? I do not believe it would. It would 
rather lead, in my opinion, to a fur- 
ther agitation on the subject, and class 
would be set against class in a manner 
which all of us would desire in every 
= way to avoid. No, Sir; we 

elieve and feel that as there is but one 
door through which all who desire to 
take part in the great Council of the 
Nation that sits within these walls must 
enter, so there ought also to be but one 
door through which all who desire to 
take part in the Councils of the Counties 
and in the management of local affairs 
should enter. In our opinion, Sir, no 
other proposal than this gives a promise 
of stability and permanence. ill the 
country gentleman be likely to lose the 
influence for good which he now exercises 
under such a settlement as that? On 
the contrary, I firmly believe that under 
such a system us that which we propose 
he will best preserve that great influence 
which happily he now possesses, and 
that, instead of being diminished, it will 
be strengthened and increased. In my 
opinion, the worst enemies of that in- 
fluence are those who desire to see the 
country gentleman occupying a position 
above and apart from his fellow-citizens 
in such matters. I speak with some 
amount of diffidence on such a subject 
—I cannot pretend for a moment to 
speak from knowledge—I am content to 
pier from general experience and from 
observation. But I know that I speak 
for others than myself, and that the 
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sentiments which I utter now are senti- 
ments shared by the Colleagues who sit 
around me, and by alargenumberof those 
who have for many years occupied them- 
selves in the business of the counties. 
I also speak for several Colleagues of 
my own, more particularly for my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Long), who 
of all others I think is essentially en- 
titled to be considered the type and 
representative of the best class of 
country gentlemen, and I know that in 
saying what I have said on the subject 
I have only said that in which he abso- 
lutely and entirely concurs. We have, 
therefore, unanimously determined to 
reject the proposal of a nominated class 
to sit with an elected class in the County 
Council. What, then, Sir, is the pro- 
posal we have to make? I say, at once, 
that we propose to extend the meg 
Corporations Act to all counties. That 
Act, thus extended, as the House will 
be aware, will give a qualification to 
all ratepayers throughout the county. 
Three-fourths of the Council will, as in 
the boroughs, be elected by the bur- 
gesses or olectors generally throughout 
the county, while one-fourth will, as in 
a municipal borough, be selected by the 
Council, either from within or without 
their body. bn hon. Memser: Oh!} 
I do not really understand what the 
hon. Member means by saying ‘‘ Oh!” 
I am stating to the House what is 
exactly the composition of all of the 
Municipal Bodies. We make some al- 
teration in the provisions of the Act. 
We provide that instead of one-third of 
the County Councillors retiring every 
year, the Oouncil shall be elected for 
three years certain. That enables us to 
have single-member districts, and I 
think this is desirable from many points 
of view. We shall have cae election 
every three years, instead of having 
elections annually, which I think is a 
desirable alteration. The selected 
members, as in Town Oouncils, will 
retain office for twice the time the 
elected members do, and will be elected 
for six years instead of three, one-half 
of the selected members retiring at the 
end of three years. I have no doubt 
that some persons may think our pre- 
posals are somewhat too broad. But I 
ask those who have objections to raise 
to the proposals we make to say how is 
it possible for us to propose a more 

















restricted franchise for the administra- 
tion of local affairs than we have already 
given for the purpose of Imperial affairs? 
Now the Coumcils will thus be composed, 
as far as the area ie concerned, of re- 
presentatives of the existing geographi- 
cal counties with the exceptions which 
I have mentioned, and the electoral 
divisions will be about equal in popula- 
tion. One member will be returned for 
each. The franchise will be the muni- 
cipal franchise, and I believe that a 
Council so constituted will command the 
confidence of the people in the county, 
and will be capable of administering 
the large and important duties which 
we shall ask the House to impose 
upon them. What will be the position 
of municipal boroughs in regard to this 
great Council? First ofall, we propose 
that certain of the largest boroughs— 
Quarter Sessions boroughs and cities— 
shall be made counties in themselves. 
Our proposal in the Bill is that these 
shall be somewhat limited in number. 
It is obvious that it would be most un- 
desirable to take out of our County 
Councils the representatives of all the 
large and prosperous boroughs within 
their compass. But there are some 
boroughs so large and so important that 
they point themselves out for removal, 
and those that we put in the Bill are 
as follows:—Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, 
Bradford, Nottingham, Hull, and New- 
castle. I have no doubt that many 
attempts will be made by hon. Members 
who represent boroughs other than those 
I have named to have their boroughs 
also included in the Schedule, and I am 
sure the House will be ready to listen to 
any representation on that score ; but for 
ourselves we do not at present consider 
it desirable to extend the list of exempted 
boroughs beyond those which I have 
named to the House. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) : 
What about London ? 

Sir CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, 
N.): What about those places that are 
already counties ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I shall devote a 
separate portion of my remarks to Lon- 
don. The boroughs I have named are 
all that we propose to place in the 
Schedule. There are counties of cities 


and towns with populations as low as 
7,000 or 8,000 inhabitants, and it would 
be quite out of the question for us to 
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deal with them in the same way. There 
will be eertain financial adjustments 
which will be necessary between 
these boroughs and counties. Then, 
what is to be the position of 
boroughs other than those which have 
been mentioned in relation to the 
counties? Well, Sir, the circumstances 
with reference to the other boroughs are 
so various and so difficult that the pro- 
blem seems almost insoluble. We have 
first of all Quarter Sessions boroughs, 
There are 100 Quarter Sessions boroughs, 
the least of which have a population of 
between 2,000 and-3,000. They have 
their own Quarter Sessions, their Coun- 
cils, their own officers, such as Coroners, 
Inspectors of Weights and Measures, 
and soon. For these purposes they are 
pg 5 from county rates. Then there 
are the ordinary municipal boroughs, 
some of which have a population as 
low as 900. They are rateable to the 
county rate, and the County Authority 
has jurisdiction within the borough, 
except for the police where the borough 
maintains its own foree. How are we 
to deal with these boroughs in the vary- 
ing circumstances in connection with 
their representation on the County 
Council, and their relations between 
themselves and the county? Are we to 
sweep away at once all the special privi- 
leges and exemptions of Quarter Ses- 
sions boroughs? No doubt, we should 
have pesenes a much more logical and 
complete scheme if we had felt our- 
selves able to ask the House to adopt 
any such proposal as that; but I put it 
to the House whether or not, if we had 

roduced such a sweeping scheme, the 

ill would stand much chance of success- 
fully pray through the House? We 
have been obliged, therefore, to retain, 
as anyone would be obliged to retain 
who attempted to deal with this question, 
many of the existing anomalies. Speaking 
at present of Quarter Sessions boroughs 
with a population of over 10,000, we do 
not propose to interfere with the judicial 
functions of the magistrates. They will 
remain, and, with the exception of 
licensing, we proposethat these hs 
shall still continue to retain their exist- 
ing powers, duties, and exemptions. 
But for any new purpose, such as the 
ae gre of licensing and matters of that 

ind, they being, as they will be, repre- 
sented on the County Council, they will 
have to contribute towards any rate 
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necessary for such purpose; but their 
he per pest on the County Council 
will not be at liberty to vote or act with 
reference to matters to which they do 
not contribute. I may say, however, 
that though we do not call ‘upon the 
boroughs to come into the county for 
all purposes, we have a clause in the 
Bill which will enable these boroughs, 
if they so choose, to come into the 
county for any ae ory which they now 
perform, and I think it not unlikely 
that this power will be availed of, be- 
cause they will find that the county 
will be able to perform many duties 
now performed by the boroughs at 
a less expense. Then we have the 
boroughs under 10,000. Of these there 
are 43. The House is aware that in 
any new borough which may be created 
with a population of under 20,000, the 
House does not authorize it to maintain 
its own police. Now we do not propose 
to go quite that length with reference 
to the small boroughs, but we do pro- 
pose that in towns under 10,000, whe- 
ther Quarter Sessions boroughs or 
ordinary municipal boroughs, their 
powers of maintaining a separate police 
force shall cease. We believe that in 
this way the police will be much more 
efficiently and economically maintained 
by the County Council than at present, 
where sometimes the police force con- 
sists of only two or three men. Then, 
so far as Quarter Sessions boroughs with 
a population under 10,000 are concerned, 
of which there are 29, the Bill transfers 
to the County Councils those adminis- 
trative powers of the Council of the 
borough which, in the case of the county, 
are transferred from the Quarter Ses- 
sions of the county to the County Council. 
I may say the Council will perform in 
this way certain functions which in 
boroughs fall on the shoulders of 
magistrates. They are functions con- 
nected with coroners, lunatic asylums, 
industrial schools, explosives, weights 
and measures, and minor matters; and 
although we do not take away from 
them their separate justices or their 
power to appoint coroners, we give them 
ete to transfer these duties to the 

ounty Oouncil if they so desire it. Our 
proposal is that all the boroughs other 
than those to be made counties by them- 
selves shall be represented on the 
County Oouncil, that existing powers, 
duties, and exemptions will continue 
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uxcept so far as boroughs under 10,000 
are concerned, and that the representa- 
tives shall not vote or act except in the 
case of expenditure to w they con- 
tribute. I have said that, in addition to 
dealing with the reform of local affairs 
in the counties as a whole, we propose 
also to ask the House to assent to certain 
proposals as to the areas within the coun- 
ties. Our Bill, therefore, divides counties 
into urban and rural districts. Tho 
urban districts will be the existing and 
the‘future municipal boroughs and the 
districts of other Urban Sanitary Au- 
thorities. With reference tothe boroughs, 
the Town Council will be the District 
Council. The other urban sanitary dis- 
tricts have had their Governing Bodies, 
as the House is aware, elected on the 
plural vote. It is obviously impossible 
that we should have a County Council 
elected upon one franchise and the Dis- 
trict Board upon a less restricted fran- 
chise. We propose that in future the 
Councils in the Local Board and Im- 
provement Act districts throughout the 
country shall be elected upon the same 

rinciple as Municipal Boards or for the 

unty Board. 

Sm ALGERNON BORTHWIOK 
(Kensington, 8.): Will there be a 
woman’s franchise ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes; certainly. It 
will be as now in municipal boroughs. 
With reference to the rural districts, we 

ropose that there shall be a Rural 
uncil elected for the administration 
of municipal affairs in those portions 
of the county, elected also in pre- 
cisely the same way. With reference to 
the rural senitary districts, the House 
will know that they are at present co- 
terminous with Unions, and are arranged 
with the view to Poor Law administra- 
tion. They have never been arranged 
with any view to convenience so far as 
sanitary administration isconcerned. It 
is not essential for our purposes that 
Poor Law Unions, as Poor Law Unions, 
should be brought within the county ; 
but it is essential that the district of a 
District Council which has to carry out 
municipal affairs apart from Poor Law 
duties shall be within the county. 
We propose, where a county boundary 
euts a Union, that the portion on 
either side of the boundary should 
either form a my rural sanitary 
district or be added to an adjoining 
one, and we impose as a first duty on 
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the County Council that it shall make 
the necessary adjustment, so that an 
election may be held for such Rural 
District Council. They will also divide 
the rural districts in the county into 
wards, and fix the number of Councillors 
for these Rural District Councils. But 
we propose to give further powers to the 
Rural District and County Councils. I 
have already said that the rural sani- 
tary districts were fixed without any 
regard to their adaptability for sanitary 
administration. It may certainly be 
desirable that the County Council should 
have power to consider at any time the 
boundaries of any rural district within 
their county, and make proposals for re- 
arrangement where they think it neoces- 
sary. We propose, therefore, that the 
County Council may submit to the Local 
Government Board plans for the alte- 
ration of county districts other than 
boroughs, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board must confirm the Order 
unless there is objection against it, in 
which case the Board will hold an in- 
quiry, and determine whether the altera- 
tion shall take place or not. In the 
Local Board districts the Councils will 
have transferred to them all the existin 

powers of the Local Boards, who wi 

then cease to exist. In rural districts 
they will have the power of Rural Sani- 
tary Authorities and of Highway Boards, 
and the Highway Boards will be abo- 
lished. Every District Council, whether 
Urban or Rural, will take over the exist- 
ing powers under the Acts as to lighting 
and watching, baths and washhouses, 
and lodging-houses, &c. ; rates will con- 
tinue to be levied over the particular 
areas in which these Acts are enforced, 
and committees will be appointed by 
the District Council, which may consist 
partly of members of the District Coun- 
ciland partly of ratepayers, to manage 
the administration of these Acts. We 
propose, also, to transfer to the District 
Council the powers of Justices out of 
Sessions in the execution of the Petro- 
leum Acts, Dogs Acts, Infant Life Pro- 
tection Act; also the licensing powers as 
to slaughter-houses, pedlars, dealers in 


game, hawkers, pawnbrokers, fairs, and 
other minor matters. The existing con- 
dition of the rates under which agricul- 
tural land is exempt from three-fourths 
of certain rates in urban and rural 
sanitary districts will be maintained, and 
the existing incidence of Highway Rates 
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will be maintained. The complete — 
nization of the county will then be—for 
the judicial work, the magistrates; for 
administrative work, the County Council ; 
all intornal areas to conduct the munici- 
pal government of their areas, and all 
elected upon the same franchise. The 
Poor Law Guardians will continue, as at 
present, to exercise their functions with 
reference to the administration of the 
Poor Law within the areas which exist 
at present, so that the Poor Law func- 
tions and the municipal functions will 
be different, as they are different at pre- 
sent in municipal boroughs throughout 
the country. 

Me. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe): Will the Guardians con- 
tinue to be elected by the plural vote ? 

Mr. RITOHIE: We propose to mako 
no alteration whatever in regard to the 
election of Guardians, or to their powers 
as far as the Poor Law is concerned, or 
in regard to the areas for which they 
are elected. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Will the repre- 
sentatives of municipal boroughs be 
elected in the same way ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No. They will be 
elected in the same way as the repre- 
sentatives throughout the whole area of 
the county. Well, an hon. Gentleman 
has asked me what we propose to do 
with regard to the Metropolis. That is 
probably a matter which is not only of 
interest to every hon. Member who 
represents the Metropolis, but to the 
whole country. Some think that Lon- 
don might be left alone, and I have 
been astonished at seeing more than one 
statement that London was not to be 
touched in the Bill. How is it possible 
for us to deal with this question without 
in some way or other affecting London ? 
Tam bound to say that I do not agree 
with those who think that London should 
continue to remain in the isolated and 
seed position which it now occupies. 

ut if the Metropolis were to remain as 
at present, the anomalies of its position 
would be enormously increased. And 
why? Because the County Councils of 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent would all 
have jurisdiction for administrative pur- 
poses within the area of the Metro- 
polis. I venture to say that such a 
state of a, would be absolutely 
intolerable. ertainly, it is not a 
— which I, as a Metropolitan Mem- 

, should contemplate with any de-. 
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ree of satisfaction. Therefore, we think 

at we must deal with London in 
rather a large and important manner. 
I did not approve the Bill brought in 
by the late Home Secretary (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) for the government of 
London. I was one of those who opposed 
it. But I never denied for a moment 
that great alterations ought to be made 
in the administration of the municipal 
affairs of the Metropolis. I did not 
approve of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
scheme, because I thought that, instead 
of giving more power to govern them- 
selves in the various great communities 
into which London was separated, it was 
taking away their powers; instead of 
affording them larger powers, it was 
contracting them ; and that the area was 
so large as to render it practically err 
sible that the scheme of the right hon 
Gentleman could be adequately and pro- 
perly administered. But I cannot shut 
my eyes to the fact that there does not 
exist in London, at the present time, any 
authority which has the weight and 
power which an authority proposing to 
speak in the name of so great a centre 
as London ought to have. A great deal 
has been said of late about the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and about its 
administration. I am not going to refer 
to any of those statements beyond 
begging the House to accept my assur- 
ance that our proposals with reference 
to London have nothing whatever to do 


with any recent acts of administration 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Our proposal which I now make, was 


contained in the very first draft of 
our Bill 18 months ago. Iam one of 
those who, without professing to be 
satisfied with the constitution of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works or with 
many of their actions, still think that 
they have done t and valuable ser- 
vice to the inhabitants of London. We 
cannot, however, shut our eyes to the 
3 Reape whereas every ee borough 
in the country a y di y 
representing the ratepayers, no such 
body exists in London. There is no 
one elected directly by or responsible 
to, the ratepayers. en what are our 
proposals? Although they may not go 
to the extent some hon. Members may 
desire, I hope they will be satisfactory 
to the House generally. We propose to 
take London as defined under the Motro- 
polis Management Act out of the 
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counties of Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Kent, and we propose to create it a 
County of London by itself, with a Lord 
Lieutenant, a Bench of Magistrates, and 
a County Council of its own. I may 
say in passing that we propose that 
the existing a ag having quali- 
fications in London, shall be entitled 
to sit as magistrates for the County 
of London. We propese that the Coun- 
cil shall be directly elected by the rate- 

ayers, as in all other counties and 

oroughs; that the franchise shall be 
the same; anc that it shall consist, as 
in all other cases, of elected and selected 
members; the elected members sitting 
for three years, and the selected members 
for six, one-half of the number retiring 
every three years. It will take over the 
licensing powers and all the duties of 


. | the Metropolitan Board of Works, which 


will cease to exist. With reference to 
the police, most Members of this House 
will recognize this as being a question 
altogether separate and distinct, when 
you come to deal with a great army of 
police, such as exists in London. The 
police will not be dealt with in the Bill. 
AsI think was iy aR by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derb 
(Sir William Harcourt), the police wi 
still remain under the control of the 
Home Office—— 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Our proposal 
was for a time. 

Mr. RITCHIE: For a time? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I do not know what 
the right hon. Gentleman means by that. 
Does he mean that the police will be 
allowed to retain that position only so 
long as he is out of Office? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That was 
the proposal in our Bill. 

zn. RITCHIE: I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. was referring 
to our proposal. We do not, as I have 
said, put this forward as a complete 
settlement of the great problem of Lon- 
don Government. We have our own 
prepseen to make, and I hope we may 
e able at some future time to make 
them. They are on the lines, not of cre- 
ating separate municipalities through- 
out London, but of am ating within 
certain defined areas in London the 
existing Vestriesand District Boards, and 
constructing in London District Councils 
having in the various areas in the 
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county District Councils with large 
and important administrative functions. 
But we have felt that the introduction 
of such a proposal as that into our 
Bill would have unduly overloaded it, 
and we did not believe that it would 
be possible to have settled that entire 
question during the present Session, in 
conjunction with other matters of im- 

rtance with which we shall have to 
deal in this Bill. Of course, there will be 
large financial arrangements necessary 
as betweea London and the counties, 
and the ac‘justment of these we provide 
for. We provide also that the 4d. 
per head for indoor paupers which will 
be distributed by the London Council 
to the various Unions within London 
shall be not in substitution for, but in 
addition to, what is already contributed 
by the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, 
and the poor districts will find in that a 
very large step towards that equalization 
of the rate for the maintenance of indoor 
paupers which all who represent the 
poorer districts of London so ardently 
desire. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge): Are theatres dealt with 
in the Bill? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No; we do not 
propose to deal with theatres in this 
Bill. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): Will there be any change in 
the position of the City of London ? 

Mr. RITCHIE. The position of the 
City will be the same as that of a Quarter 
Sessions borough in other counties. It 
will continue to exercise its present 
authority, but the administrative duties 
devolving upon its Aldermen, such as 
licensing, will be transferred to, the 
County Council of London, and it will be 
rateable for all purposes for which it is 
now rateable, and for all the new duties 
cast upon the shoulders of the Central 
Council of London. The members repre- 
senting the Oity at the Central Council 
will be directly elective, as will be the 
members from all other parts of London. 
There will be no difference between the 
City and other parts of London as re- 
gards the election of representatives to 
the County Council. I now come to 
what is rather a thorny question—that 
of licensing for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. Many of our advisers in the 
Press and elsewhere have given us ad- 
vice not to attempt to deal with so diffi- 
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cult a question as that of licensing, 
But we cannot refrain from deali with 
it. Itis all very well to say—‘‘ Why do 
you not leave it alone ?”” How are we, 
when we pro that all the adminis- 
trative functions of Justices shall be 
placed in the hands of an elective body, 
to except the administrative function of 
licensing? We do not believe that 
such a position would be tenable, nor do 
we think it would be desirable to make 
such an exception. It is desirable that 
such a question should be dealt with 
broadly, and in no narrow and contracted 
manner; we desire to deal with it 
broadly, and, that being our intention, 
it was impossible for us to shut out from 
the duties to be cast upon the new 
authorities the question of licensing. 
It is very singular that upon this par- 
iicular point the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Cockermouth Division of Cum- 
berland (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) and those 
whom he represents and the licensed vic- 
tualling trade are agreed. It is not often 
that the lion lies down with the lamb on 
matters such as that ; but there is a great 
deal of concurrence between the hon. 
Baronet and the licensed victuallers on 
this particular point, though they ap- 
proach it from two different points of 
view. The hon. Baronet and those 
whom he represents are content to leave 
licensing in the hands of the Justices, 
with one qualification and one restric- 
tion—that they shall have no power at 
all, and that power is to lie in the hands 
of the “ty 2 themselves, who shall in- 
struct the Licensing Authority whether 
or not to grant the licences, I am aware 
that the hon. Baronet does not hold the 
opinion of some of his Colleagues—that 
the ratepayers should have the power of 
diminishing, extinguishing, but also in- 
creasing the number of licences, so that 
the Licensing Justices should have no 
power of their own at all, except by in- 
struction of the ratepayers. When the 
hon. Baronet came to me with a deputa- 
tion, I was sorry to hear that he 
held such a_ strong suspicion. with 
reference to an elective body, and the 
manner in which they were likely to 
discharge the functions we proposed 
to devolve upon them. The hon. 
Baronet is, no doubt, the Represen- 
tative of a great body; but I am sur- 
prised that the hon. Baronet’s confidence 
in elective bodies does not go so far as 
to desire that the question of licensing 
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should be entrusted to their hands. But, 
Sir, we have greater confidence in elec- 
tive bodies than the hon. Baronet; we 
believe that there is no reason to 
doubt that if this function is en- 
trusted to the County Council, along 
with their other administrative func- 
tions, it will be properly exercised. The 
licensed victuallers, on the other hand, 
approach the question from another 

int of view than the hon. Baronet. 

ey do not want it touched. They 
want things to remain as they are, 
because they have full confidence in 
the manner in which the existing 
authorities exercise their powers—a 
confidence in which most baa in 
this country entirely share. e desire 
to deal with this subject in a just, 
fair, and equitable manner. We do not 
wish that the question should be rele- 
gated to the time of the dim and distant 
future, and I am satisfied that it is not 
to the interest of any of those who are 
concerned in this question that it should 
continue to be in the unsettled position 
which it undoubtedly is. We have de- 
termined, therefore, to make certain 
proposals to the House which we believe 
will be fair and equitable, and it is for 
the House to say whether they are ac- 
ceptable to it or not. We shall make a 
proposal which we hope the House will 
accept. If the House does not, our duty 
will, at least, have been fulfilled. The 
proposal we make is to transfer licensing, 
with the other administrative functions of 
Justices, to the new representative body. 
Some people, I am aware, advocate the 
establishment of an authority ad hoe 
for the purpose of licensing; we do not 
agree with thatatall. We think that if 
an authority is elected for all other pur- 
poses, that authority ought also to be 
entrusted with licensing. Then arises 
the question, shall this duty be thrown 
upon the shoulders of the Local Autho- 
rities or the County Authorities ? We do 
not think it ought to be thrown upon the 
Local Authorities, which in many cases 
represtnt an extremely small area, and 
we think it is more likely to be wisely 
and judiciously exercised by a body 
elected from a larger area than that 
of many districts with which we have to 
deal. We propose to give over this duty 
also to the same body as that to which we 
have transferred other duties of county 
government. But it may be asked 
whether we do not propose some means 
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whereby the locality shall have some 
voice, at least, in the decision of such an 
important question as that of licensing. 
We propose a new means by which local 
interests will have an opportunity of 
making themselves known. We propose 
that the County Councils shall divide 
their area out into licensing divisions, 
and that they shall form a licensing 
committee for each division, to consist 
of the members elected to the County 
Council for the division, together with 
an added proportion of selected mem- 
bers from the Council. In order to 
secure that t!o licensing area may he 
adequately large, we provide that no 
licensing committee shall have on it less 
than six elected members. We make 
this proposal also—that a town with a 
population of 50,000 shall be a licensing 
division of itself, and that where there 
are not six members returned from that 
town to the County Council, then that the 
Town Council of the borough shall add 
from their body the number necessary 
to make up the number of six members. 
Now, Sir, what are the powers we pro- 
pose to confer on the committee ? We 
propose to confer on the licensing com- 
mittee of the County Council the power 
to refuse renewal when they wish to re- 
duce the number of licensed houses. We 
think it an undoubted defect in the 
existing condition of the law that the 
Licensing Authority seems to have no 
power to reduce the number of licences, 
however much they may consider that 
the licences are out of proportion to the 
needs of the population. We propose, 
also, that they shall have the power of 
closing public-houses on Sunday, Good 
Friday, orChristmas Day, and we propose 
that in cases where complaint is ‘ake 
complaints which are necessary for the 
refusal of the renewal of the licences 
—that that complaint must be heard by 
the Justices. We think that that isa 
matter which ought to go before a 
udicial tribunal. It will go to the 
Santon to report, and on their reporting 
that the complaint has been established 
and that the licence ought not to be 
renewed, the renewal must be refused. 
We further propose that an appeal shall 
lie to the County Council if the licence 
is refused for any other cause than the 
Justices’ Report. The County Council 
may, in considering the question of 
confirming the refusal, take into account 
any differences of opinion in the com- 
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mittee or in the locality, or any represen- 
tation by the Local Authority, or the 
Ses ineg of any adjoining licensin 
ivision being affected by the refusa 
or the character of the licensed premises, 
or any special circumstances. Now, Sir, 
arises one question to which a large 
amount of interest attaches. Ifthe re- 
fusal of the renewal of the licence is 
confirmed by the County Council for 
some cause other than the Justices’ Re- 
port, we Propose to enact that compen- 
sation must be paid. I know there are 
some Members in this House, though 
I hope they are few, who contend that 
there should be no provision of any 
kind whatever for compensation in 
this Bill. They would be prepared 
to sacrifice the whole of the capital 
which has been embarked in a legi- 
timate business legitimately sanctioned. 
We are not prepared for any such 
step as that. Wakeon the House assents 
to compensation being paid in cases 
where the renewal has been refused 
under the conditions named, we will 
not continue to be responsible for any 
power being ton to the County Council 
to refuse the licence. We are not pre- 
pared to confiscate the property of those 
who, under the sanction of the existing 
law, have embarked their capital in 
undertakings of this character. I know 
that there are some who will con- 
tend that as these licences are renew- 
able year by year no compensation is 
due; but although these licences are 
technically renewable year by year, it has 
again and again been held by the Courts 
of Law that renewals of these licences 
cannot be refused unless for fault shown. 
We therefore propose that compensation 
shall be paid to those whose licences are 
not renewed, because we think that it 
would be an act of gross injustice if 
compensation were not to be paid them. 
The question then arises, What is to be 
the measure of compensation ? We pro- 


pose that the question of the measure of. 


compensation shall be referred to an 
arbitrator, to be chosen by the parties 
interested, who shall consider what 
is the difference in the value of the 
house with the licence and of the 
house without the licence at the time of 
the passing of the Bill, and it will be for 
the several ties who may be inte- 
rested in the licensed house to divide the 
compensation between them, and if 
they cannot agree in such division 
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the matter may be referred to the 
decision of a County Oourt Judge. 
Then, who is to pay the compensation ? 
It has been contended by some that if 
compensation is to be paid it ought to 
be paid by the publicans who are left. 
In my opinion that principle, if well 
worked, might be made a most effective 
engine of confiscation. Of course, the 
number of licensed houses closed in any 
district might be so great that if the 
publicans whose licences were renewed 
were to be called upon to pay the com- 
pensation to be paid to those whose 
licences were refused, the former might 
be unable to bear the burden thrown 
upon them, and the trade of the publi- 
can might practically end in their dis- 
establishment without any act on the 
part of the authority. That, I say, 
would form an effective engine of con- 
fiscation. We therefore propose that 
the charge for the payment of compen- 
sation shall be thrown primarily upon 
the ratepayers of the district in which 
the licence has been refused, although 
power is given to the County Councils in 
special cases to spread the compensation 
over the whole county, or over a smaller 
area than the licensing division. But 
ithas been said with some justice—‘‘The 
licensed victuallers are undoubtedly, by 
the operation of your rule, in a much 
more secure and favourable position 
than they occupy at present.” I cannot 
help feeling that there is some amount 
of force in thatobservation. We there- 
fore intend to make a proposal with 
reference to this point which, I think, 
will be considered to be a moderate one, 
and which, I hope, will be acceptable to 
the House and to the trade affected by 
it. We say to the trade—‘‘ We recog- 
nize your claim to compensation, and 
we give you practically a vested interest 
by the Bill; and we think that in con- 
sideration of our placing you upon so 
much more secure a footing than you at 
present occupy, we may fairly ask you 
to pay something more than you do at 
present for your licence;” and we, 
therefore, propose to give power to the 
County Authority to increase the licence 
duty of publicans by 20 per cent. The 
effect of that increased charge will be to 
Taise an additional sum throughout the 
country for the year of no less than 
£300,000—that is, if the power to be 
given by the Bill in this respect is fully 
exercised by the County Councils through- 
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out England. We think that a pro 
of this kind will meet the justice of the 
case as far as the contribution from the 
trade itself is concerned, and that it is fair 
upon the face of it. Having dealt with 
this matter, the House will be glad to 
hear that I am now coming to the last 
subject with which it will be necessary 
for me to deal, and that relates to the 
important subject of finance and the 
question of the relations that we pro- 
pose shall exist in future between the 
Imperial and the local taxpayer. There 
is no doubt that to this branch of the sub- 
ject, perhaps more than to any other, 
the minds of many who have long 
looked forward to the production of a 
Local Government Bill are directed, and 
upon it their hopes are mainly concen- 
trated. I trust the proposals we are 
about to make will show that we fully 
realize the great importance of the sub- 
ject, and are prepared to meet what we 
elieve to be the just claims of those 
who have long urged that the relations 
between the Imperial and local taxpayer 
should be so re-arranged as to give 
substantial relief to those classes of 
ratepayers upon whom the burden of 
at taxation, it is asserted, has some- 
what more hardly pressed than upon any 
other class. It has been for many years 
recognized by Parliament that the claims 
of the local ratepayers to assistance 
from the Imperial Sockeneee and from 
other sources than rateable property are 
substantial and just. Those claims have 
been hitherto met by what are called 
grants inaid. I know that to this form 
of relief many objections have been 
urged. I confess, for my part, I have 
not been able fully to agree in the 
objections which have been raised 
against this form ofrelief. I believe, on 
the whole, these grants have been 
the means of greater efficiency in the 
discharge of the duties devolving on 
Local Authorities, which has resulted 
in great public benefit, But I am 
prepared to admit that this form 
of subvention is undoubtedly open to 
some of the objections which have been 
taken to it; and one objection which I 
have always felt strongly has been that 
this form of relief mixes up Imperial 
and local finance in a manner most 
inconvenient and confusing, whereas, 
from every point of view, it is ex- 
tremely desirable that the two questions 
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should be kept entirely distinct and 
separate. The House will, therefore, 
be prepared to hear that the great bulk 
of the grants in aid will, under our pro- 
posals, entirely disappear. We propose 
that in the financial year 1889-9@ the 
following grants in aid shall disappear 
from the Estimates :—Disturnpiked and 
main roads (England and Wales), 
teachers in Poor Law schools, Poor 
Law Medical Officers, Medical Officers 
of Health, and Inspectors of Nuisances, 
Registrars of Births and Deaths, Pauper 
Lunatics (England and Wales), cost of 
Criminal Prosecutions, subventions in 
aid of the Police (Counties, Boroughs, 
and Metropolis), grants to poor School 
Boards, and awards to Public Vaccina- 
tors, which make an aggregate sum of 
about £2,600,000 in round numbers. 
It is now necessary for me to state to 
the House how we propose to fill the 
void in the local purse which will be 
created by the disappearance of these 
grants in aid. But something more even 
than this is expected from us, and to 
enable me to fulfil this expectation I 
have had to appeal to my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, I am bound to say, has met me in 
a large and generous spirit. By his aid 
I am able to present to the House and 
to the country what I am sure they will 
consider a large and liberal measure of 
relief to local burdens. As I have 
already said, the amount of the grants 
in aid which willdisappear is £2,600,000, 
and the amount of revenue which we pro- 

ose to find in substitution for that sum, 
if our Bill passes, is £5,600.000, being 
an increase of £$,000,000. This sum does 
not include the £300,000 arising from, 
the 20 cent additional publicans’ 
licence duty, with regard to which we 
give powers to the Local Authorities, 
in the event of our proposals being 
accepted. Then comes the question, 
How is this revenue to be raised? We 

ropose that the licences for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors for consumption on 
the premises, and grocers’ licences for 
the sale by retail of spirits, beer, and 
wine, and licences to deal in e, shall 
be collected by the Local Authorities, 
and form part of the revenues of Oounty 
Authorities ; these amount to £1,378, 143. 
We propose also to hand over to the 
Local Authorities the produce of the 
following licences ;— 
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£ 

Beer dealers .. .. .. 29,755 
Spiritdealers.. .. .. 103,060 
Sweet dealers.. .. .. 315 
Wine dealers... .. .. 43,002 
Refreshment house keepers, 6,759 
Tobacco dealers .. .. 63,541 
Carriages .. .. .. 492,779 
Armorial bearings... .. 69,184 
Male servants.. .. .. 123,500 
en? ,. oe 
Game (licences to kill) .. 139,628 
Guns ee eae ee 
Appraisers, Auctioneers, 

and Houseagents .. 65,655 
Pawnbrokers... .. .. 28,905 
Plate dealers... .. .. 39,958 


Total .. ..  £1,591,730 


These, it is evident, will be much better 
and more economically collected by the 
Inland Revenue than by the County 
Authorities; but the revenue will, of 
course, be derived by every County 
Council from the licences taken out 
within the area of their county. I have 
stated that the licences for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, which will be 
transferred, will amount to £1,378, 143, 
and the sum to be derived from other 
licences will be £1,591,730, roughly 
amounting together to £3,000,000. In 
addition to the existing licence duties, 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will propose in his 
Budget to raise other revenue from other 
licence duties which he will name, 
amounting to £826,000. In addition to 
these licence duties, my right hon. 
Friend proposes to give us a substantial 
contribution from personalty amounting 
to about £1,800,000. It is obvious 
that it would be highly improper for me 
to forestall the statement to be made by 





’ my right hon. Friend by telling the 


House either the names of the new 
licences to be created, or the source from 
which he proposes to derive the contribu- 
tion from personal property ; but it was 
impossible for me to deal with the ques- 
tion of the re-arrangement of finances 
without informing the House sub- 
stantially of the amounts to be given 
by my right hon. Friend. It will 
thus be seen that those-licences and the 
contributions from personal amount, 
in all, to £5,600, 000, in lieu of £2,600,000 
at present obtained. I have already 
explained to the House that, so far as 





licences are concerned, every county, 
including the Metropolis and the a 
towns I have named which will be e 
counties, will receive all thelicence duties 
collected within its area; and I think 
we may fairly hope that when the care | 
itself is so greatly interested, as it wi 
be, in the collection of this revenue, a 
reater vigilance on the part of the 
ounty Authority will, to some extent, 
increase the amount to be derived to 
a still larger sum. The question 
then arises—‘‘ How is the aT ae 
tion from personal pro to be 
distributed oy It world be anfair, I 
think, that the contribution in every 
county should go to that particular 
county. In fact, it would be impossible 
so to allocate it. On what principle, 
therefore, is this £1,800,000 to be dis- 
tributed among the counties? We have 
considered three principles on which it 
might be done—either in proportion to 
population, to rateable value, or to the 
amount of indoor pauperism. In our 
opinion, neither population nor rateable 
value is a suffieient test as to the need 
of the localities. We therefore decide on 
the last—indoor pauperism—as being 
the best indication we can find that the 
amount of relief which we propose to 
give will go where relief is mosturgently 
required. The contribution we propose, 
therefore, will be distributed to the 
counties according to the proportion the 
indoor pauperism of each county bears to 
the total indoor pauperism of the coun- 
try. I need hardly say that there is no 
class in the community which will benefit 
so greatly by this distribution as that 
class which I always think is most 
entitled to our pity and sympathy—the 
smaller class of ratepayers both in 
counties and boroughs; and although 
this provision will give a large measure 
of relief to the poorer districts in the 
counties, it will also give a large 
measure of relief to the poorer districts 
in our boroughs, and to no part of the 
country more than to the poorer districts 
of the Metropolis. When it is, there- 
fore, said that this question of the re- 
distribution of taxation is one which 
affects the county ratepayer, and in 
which the borough ratepayer has little 
or no interest, I say a greater mistake 
was never committed than to make such 
an assertion as that. I maiutain that, 
great as will be the boon to the county 
ratepayer, the boon will not be less 
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great to those with whom I have fully 
as much sympathy—the poorer rate- 
payers of our large towns, many of 
whom are struggling from day to day 
against heavy rates, and, I am glad to 
say successfully, to maintain themselves 
above the level of pauperism to which the 
heavy rates tendtodrawthem. But we 
entail a duty on the County Authori- 
ties of paying over a certain portion of 
this amount to certain local areas within 
their counties. The House well knows 
that many contributions from the Ex- 
chequer which we propose to discontinue 
are payable to Local Authorities, and it 
might be that there would be an ex- 
tremely unfair incidence of relief if we 
did not provide some means by which 
grants of a similar character should be 
made by the County Council to the loeal 
areas within their jurisdiction. The 
receipts by the Oounty Authority will 
be subject to payments for the following 
purposes, on the same bases of con- 
tribution as now adopted in connec- 
tion with the Parliamentary grants— 
namely, Teachers in Poor Law schools, 
£37,318; Poor Law Medical Officers, 
£147,661; Medical Officers of Health 
and Inspectors of Nuisances, £71,939; 
Registrars of Births and Deaths, £9,534 ; 
Pauper Lunatics, £479,815; Criminal Pro- 
secutions, £162,011; Police, £1,411,833; 
Grants to poor School Boards, £6,200; 
Awards to Public Vaccinators, £19,000 ; 
total, £2,345,311. Subject to these 
payments, the revenue will be appli- 
cable to defraying the cost of main- 
tenance of disturnpiked and main 
roads — which is now estimated at 
about £1,040,000 —and the cost of 
indoor poor, at the rate of 4d. per head 
per day, estimated at about £1,200,000 
—and any other charges borne by the 
whole county. The residue will be 
divided between the Quarter Sessions 
boroughs not contributing to special 
county purposes and the remainder of 
the county, in proportion to their 
rateable value. But it will be said— 
“The Bill cannot come into operation 
until the financial year 1889-90. Is there 
no financial relief to be given until 
then?” It is obvious that we 
could not bring the full scheme into 
operation, because the authorities we 
propose to set up will not have come 
into office until March, 1889. What, 
then, is the financial relief we propose 


this year, and to whom do we propose | 
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to give it? We propose, in addition to 
the grants in aid, which are in the Esti- 
mates, and which will continue to be 
paid during the approaching financial 
year, that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer shall pay over to the local contri- 
bution account a sum of about £1,150,000 
direct contribution from personal pro- 
perty, and an amount which I have 
named of about £826,000, the estimated 
yield for the year of the new Licence 
Duties to which I have already referred, 
making together an amount close upon 
£2,000,000 for the next financial year. 
Out of this sum we propose to distribute 
direct to Boards of Guardians throughout 
the country 4¢. per head per day for 
indoor pauperism. This will absorb 
about £1,200,000. Out of the balance 
of £776,000 we propose to pay over, 
as was done last year, to Highway 
Authorities throughout the country, a 
fourth of the cost of repair of main 
roads, and to the County Authorities 
a similar amount, making together 
asum of about £520,000 for the same 
purpose. There remains a balance of 
about £256,000. The House will re- 
member, in reference to the extra grant 
of £250,000 made last year for main 
roads, that great complaint camefrom the 
Quarter Sessions boroughs and other 
areas which received but a small share 
of the contribution because they had little 
main road expenditure. In reference 
to this grievance, which we think a 
real one, we propose to apportion the 
balance of £256,000 on the basis of rate- 
able value to London and the Quarter 
Sessions boroughs. Of course, this prin- 
ciple of apportionment, as the House will 
understand, is only applicable to the year 
which is approaching. After the County 
Authority and the whole machinery is 
set up, the Licence Duties collected in the 
area and the amount distributed will be 
the revenue to be derived by the County 
Authorities. The House will also under- 
stand, as itis necessary it should, that 
the contribution of £520,000 for main 
roads this year is not in addition to, but 
in substitution of,the sum provided for in 
the Estimates, which will be returned into 
the Exchequer. In the event of the Bill 
passing, therefore, the additional sums 
available for the relief of local taxation 
will be, in the year 1888-9, about 
£1,700,000, and in the year 1889-90 
this amount will be increased to about 
£3,000,000. The House will have 
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observed that there are two Bills on the 
Paper. One is for the registration of 
voters, and we hope the House will give 
great expedition to the passing of that 
Bill; because, if the other Bill which is 
on the Paper is to come speedily into 
operation, it is essential we should 
proceed with the registration, which, 
as hon. Gentlemen know, cannot be 
effected unless the Bill passes in the 
middle of May or June. Then with 
reference to the date at which we pro- 
pose that our main Bill shall come into 
operation. We propose that the elections 
for the County Council shall be held in 
January next, although we do not pro- 
pose that the new authority shall tuke 
over the functions of the Governing Body 
until the 25th of March. The District 
Councils cannot be elected for some time 
after, because, as the House is aware, we 
impose certain preliminary duties on the 
new County Council, and until they are 
performed the elections for the rural Dis- 
trict Councils could not take place. We 
therefore propose that, as far as they 
are concerned, the elections shail take 
place in the November following ; but 
that afterwards all the elections, both 
for the County Council and for the 
municipal boroughs, rural districts, and 
urban districts shall be held at the same 
time in November. The House, I am 
sure, will be glad to know that I have 
come to the conclusion of my remarks, 
and it is my duty to thank the House 
most cord‘ally for the kind, attentive, 
and considerate hearing which they 
have been kind enough to afford 
me. I have stated to the House what 
our proposals are. They are, as I think 
the House will acknowledge, large and 
comprehensive. The subjects dealt with 
are numerous and important; but, 
numerous as they are, there are others 
with which some will have expected that 
we should deal, and I say at once there 
are others which we ourselves should 
have been glad to deal with if we had 
felt able to do so in the present Bill. 
We would gladly have included in our 
Bill the remainder of our scheme for 
London Goverment; we should have 
been glad to have proposed a recon- 
struction of parochial organization, a 
reform in the system of valuation so as 
to make it more simpleand moreuniform, 
a scheme for the consolidation of rates, 
and many other matters. If we have 


not dealt with these questions in the 
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Bill, it is not because we do not fully 
recognize their importance, but because 
we feel the absolute necessity of keepi 
our Bill within reasonable and practi 
limits, and of not unduly over-weighting 
an already heavy and difficult measure. 
Some of these subjects we shall be pre- 
pared to deal with ourselves on another 
occasion ; but, having set up a great and 
powerful organization in' every one of our 
counties, we believe we shall have con- 
stituted an authority which may be fairly 
called upon to deal with others of them 
in a spirit in which they ought to be 
dealt with. Our chief aim and object 
has been to extend to the country at large 
those municipal privileges which have 
been so long accorded to boroughs, and 
which, on the whole, have been wisely 
used and judiciously exercised. No 
one can say we have approached this 
subject in a narrow or niggardly spirit ; 
no one can say we have upproached it in 
a spirit of distrust of the people. We 
have approached it in no spirit of dis- 
trust, but in a spirit of confidence in the 
sense and judgment of the people. We 
have been actuated by an earnest desire 
to settle the question on a broad and 
permanent basis, and we are satisfied 
that no narrower basis than that we have 
proposed gives promise of permanence 
and stability. We believe that by our 
Bill a spirit of active municipal life will 
be infused into our rural population, with 
results salutary and beneficial both to 
themselves and the country at large; and 
we claim—and with confidence after the 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone)—the assistance of both 
Parties in the House and the country 
in bringing about so desirable a con- 
summation. We rely with confidence on 
the help of the House to pass this great 
measure of reform which we now submit 
to the judgment of the House and the 
country. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the laws relating to Local Government 
in England and Wales; and for other purposes 
connected therewith.””—(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
whether the financial proposal with re- 
gard to the Local Authorities which 
were intended to come into operation 
next year would apply to Scotland. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Financial proposals 
with reference to Scotland will be made 
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by my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; but it is obvious that 
they will be in a different form, looking 
at the fact that no Bill for Scotland can 
be passed this year. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, he rose mainly to put a 
question tv the right hon. Gentleman. 
But as the first Metropolitan Member 
who had risen, he might perhaps be 
permitted to say that although the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman would, 
so far as London was concerned, come 
upon the citizens with some surprise, he 
believed his proposals, so far as they 
went, would not be unsatisfactory. The 
ee ain to establish a directly elected 

ody for London proceeded undoubtedly 
on the right line, and his only regret was 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
had the courage to deal with the Cor- 
poration of the City of London. He, for 
one, should not regret the decease of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; but there 
was another body which he ventured to 
think even more than that had forfeited 
the confidence of the ratepayers of 
London. He referred to the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, and he very 
much regretted that, as he understood, 
that Board would continue to exist as 
heretofore. The question which he de- 
sired to put to the right hon. Gentleman 
related to the poor rates. He was— 
as hon. Gentlemen would be aware— 
in favour of equalizing the rate for the 
whole of London. As he understood, 
each Union would be entitled to receive 
from the funds at the disposal of the 
County Council 4d. per day in respect of 
each indoor pauper, and they were to 
have a County Council for London, 
which would pay 4d. a-day for each 
indoor pauper under the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman. But he pointed 
out that already each Union received 
5d. a-day out of the Metroplitan Poor 
Fund. That being so, each London 
Union would be entitled tu receive 9d. a 
day in respect of the maintenance of 
each indoor pauper, and he thought 
there were grave objections to such an 
arrangement. In the first place, it was 
inadequate, because it mado no pro- 
vision for the cost which was incurred 
for buildings, which was one of the 
largest burdens on the poor districts of 
London; and, in the second place, it was 
improvident, because he believed there 
was not one Metropolitan Union which 
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spent so much as 9d. a-day on the main- 
tenance of its paupers. So that it would 
result that the Guardians would actually 
make a profit out of their indoor pauper- 
ism. The natural effect would be that 
they would drive the paupers into the 
Union to a greater extent even than at 

resent. He felt that, whatever might 

e said against the danger of outdoor 
administration, the cost of maintenance 
ought to be determined on its own 
merits; whereas now they were still fur- 
ther extending the principle of the 
Metropolitan Poor Fund, which to some 
extent inducod the Guardians to drive 

rsons asking for relief into the poor- 
abe. That system which had been 
mischievous they were now proposing 
to extend, and he therefore asked the 
aitention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
this aspect of the question. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he under- 
stood that the London Police Force was 
to remain as it was now. The area at 
the present time extended 15 miles from 
Charing Cross, into many districts which 
were parts of other counties than that 
which was to be the London Council 
area. Was the present system to re- 
main, or was the London Police to be 
consolidated? He also asked whether 
the only functions of the new Council 
for London were to be those of the 
Metropolitan Board ? 

Sm ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
said, there were a number of boroughs 
which were to be treated as counties in 
themselves. 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said, the ob- 
ject of his question was to know whether 
these boroughs would continue to be 
governed by the Municipal Corporations 
Act of 1872, or under the new Act ? 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
what was to be the equivalent for Ire- 
land in the large contributions proposed 
to be made to the Unions for paupers ? 
Ireland had little or no share in the 
money which was given in England in 
aid of the maintenance of highways, 
and now they were going to give 4d. 
a-head for allindoor paupers in England. 
He thought the time had arrived for 
bringing in a Bill to make the same 
provision for the poor in Ireland. 

Mr. RITCHIE: With reference to 
the last question, my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will, 
of course, make a statement with 














reference to Scotland and Ireland when 
he comes to deal with finance. 
have no doubt the hon. and lant 
Gentleman (Colonel Nolan) will find 
that my right hon. Friend will deal with 
these countries in a strictly impartial 
manner. With regard to London 
paupers, the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South-West Bethnal Green (Mr. 
Pickersgill) spoke as if London would 
obtain an amount far in excess of the 
cost of the indoor paupers to the rate- 
payers. Nothing is more fallacious. 
‘The cost of the maintenance of the in- 
door — is far beyond 9d. per head. 
The House will understand that the cost 
of housing the indoor poor in London is 
enormously greater than the cost of 
housing indoor poor in the country. 
I hope that the hon. Member will see 
the enormous gain which our proposal 
will bring to a poor district such as he 
represents, and that he will not be found 
a dissenting Member in this matter. 
As to the police, one-half of the cost of 
their maintenance in the boroughs will 
be paid from the county and the borough 
fund, and one-half of the maintenance 
of the police in the counties will be paid 
for from the county fund. With re- 
ference to the question of the assessment 
of personal property, I must refer my 
hon. Friend to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
will deal with it when he introduces his 
Budget. We do not, as I have stated, 
propose to touch the question of valua- 
tion now, but we hope, on a future day, 
to deal with it in a separate Bill. So 
that all questions of appeals with re- 
ference to valuation will remain as at 
present. We do not propose to make 
any alteration in the police districts, and 
the contribution now paid from the Ex- 
chequer towards the Metropolitan Police 
will be paid by the London Council so 
far as the area of the Board of Works 
is concerned, and by the County Council 
so far as their area is concerned. Thea 
I am asked a question as to who will 
settle the number of members for 
London. I will undertake to lay upon 
the Table of the House, before the Bill 
goes through Committee, a Paper deal- 
ing with the members for London as 
well as for the counties, includin 

London. Where the Government han 


over the power of Central Departments 
to confirm acts done by District Councils, 
so far as confirmation is required in re- 
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of proposals of Town Councils, 


I any will still have to be confirmed by 


the Central Councils, because they could 
not be fairly asked to confirm their own 
orders. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): The only question I pro- 
pose to say a word or two upon is that 
relating to Scotland and I d. Itis 
obvious to everyone that the right hon. 
Gentleman had sufficient reason in ex- 
cluding altogether from his statement 
even the mention of Scotland and Ire- 
land, and no doubt that reason was to 
be found in the fact that the concern of 
Scotland and Ireland in the present 
statement is a financial concern, and the 
Government have made an arrangement 
—which, I think, is altogether a wise 
and proper one—to follow up the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman of to- 
day at the earliest possible opportunity 
with the Financial Statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) on the finances 
of the year. That matter, therefore, I 
think, has been disposed of for the pre- 
sent in a manner that is satisfactory 
with reference to the statement before 
us. Now, I do not think that, consider- 
ing the vastness and complexity of the 
subject, I should have said a single word 
but for two reasons. One of those reasons 
is the pointed reference which the right 
hon. Gentleman made to me in his state- 
ment, and the other is that I felt a 
desire to do justice as far as I could to 
the strictly personal part of the operation 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
had to perform this evening. Undoubt- 
edly that was a most difficult operation ; 
and I think every feeling of the House 
must be that he has discharged that very 
arduous duty in a manner which does him 
high honour. That portion of the sub- 
ject I can refer to with unmixed pleasure 
and satisfaction. The right hon. Gentle- 
man referred to some general words of 
mine to the effect that the Government, 
I thought, would find on this side of the 
House no disposition to treat their pro- 
posals in relation to Local Government 
in any other than a broad and candid 
spirit. Well, Ido not think that the 
time is come for me to go beyond those 
general words. The plans of the Go- 
vernment are a great deal too large to 
admit of our pronouncing any conclusive 
judgment upon them at present, whereas 
to pronounce a partial judgment might, 
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I think, probably do more harm than 

It is, therefore, my plain duty to 
say that I adhere to the spirit of the 
words I used at the commencement of 
the Session ; and, on the other hand, it is 
likewise my duty to say for myself, and 
for any that 1 may be supposed to 
represent, that, of course, at the present 
time we must retain our full and 
absolute liberty both in the mass and in 
the detail of the proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Still, I will go one 
step beyond what I have stated in re- 
spect of the speech that has been made 
and of the propositions that are vefore 
us. I think that that spoech was a very 
frank, a very lucid, and a very able 
statement. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that he thought that the Govern- 
ment had founded their proposals upon 
principles which are both broad and 
deep, and he laid a claim upon the 
favourable consideration of the House. 
Well, I do not think that, taking the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
as a whole in the claims that he made, 
it was an unjust or immodest statement. 
I think, undoubtedly, that he and his 
Colleagues have had to apply themselves 
to a combination of subjects so varied, so 
diversified, so complex, and so weighty 
that it would be difficult, perhaps, to 
name any measure which has been sub- 
mitted’ to Parliament in which there has 
been greater difficulty in bringing into 
a focus such a multitude of topics so 
necessary to be connected, and yet pre- 
senting so many difficulties in establish- 
ing a connection. Undoubtedly, as re- 
specting many important portions of the 
statement before us, it is only just that 
I should say that the Government have 
addressed themselves tothe consideration 
of these points in a spirit which is large, 
bold, and just; and, so far as these 
portions go, I cannot but believe that I 
am expressing the general sentiment in 
what I have said. The reservation of 
liberty which I have made I must repeat ; 
but Ido not think that it would have 
been just to have allowed the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman to have gone 
forth to the world without making 
frankly, and at once, the admission that 
in the plan he has proposed—whether or 
not to be good or bad as a whole, or 
whether or not in its details or its main 
details it can be supported—there are 
embodied many principles the acceptance 
of which, as coming from the right hon. 
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Gentleman and bis Colleagues, is a very 
important fact in the history of Parlia- 
mentary legislation. The good and pro- 
fit of these principles I should be sorry 
that Parliament and the country should 
lose through the exist snce of any grudg- 
ing or ungenerous spirit on the part of 
those who sit separate from the Party 
with which the right Gentleman belongs. 
Sir RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, it was with great satisfaction 
that he had listened to the views ex- 
ressed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
ember for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone). He, in common with the 
right hon. Gentleman, felt that some 
liberty of action must be retained by 
those who wished to facilitate the settle- 
ment of this extremely diffieult question. 
He ventured to say that no more weighty 
measure had ever been introduced into 
that House than the present. It wasa 
measure bristling with details; and he 
congratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) on the evident 
success he had so far achieved. He took 
this opportunity of expressing his satis- 
faction that at last a Government had 
been found ready to deal with a difficulty 
so long recognized, and with evils under 
which the counties had so long suffered. 
He looked forward with pleasure to the 
great benefit which local ratepayers were 
to derive from Imperial taxation, and 
which he understood would amount in 
1889 to £1,700,000 and in 1890 to no 
less than £3,000,000. That of itself was 
an enormous advance on the action of 
any previous Government, and one that 
he heartily rejoiced at. There wero, 
however, one or two questions that he 
would venture to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman. In the first place, were the 
present Highway Boards to continue to 
exercise the powers and authority which 
they now possessed with the exception 
of those with reference to main roads ? 
Then, with regard to the Police, 
was it intended to leave it to the new 
Authority to determine what the num- 
ber of the Police Forces should be, the 
rates to be paid, and the manner in 
which they were to be equipped, when 
the subvention for the police and the 
authority of the Home Office ceased ? 
He desired once more to congratulate 
his right hon. Friend on the great bold- 
ness of conception on which this scheme 
was founded. He ventured to hope 
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that when the new Authority came into 
being, placed on the wider and more 
comprehensive basis of popular election, 
it would be found in no degree inferior 
to the Body which it replaced, and that 
its administration would be entitled to 
the same amount of praise as that which 
had been given to the older Body—that 
in future it would be found to have re- 
gard for economical expenditure, and 
worthy of being pointed to as a Body 
having the interests of the ratepayers 
thoroughly at heart. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he understood that the 
existing Corporation of London was to 
exist side by side with the General 
Council for London. If that was so, 
was the existing Corporation to continue 
as a separate Council for each district ? 
And, further, he would like to know if 
the Corporation of the future was to be 
elected in the same manner as the exist- 
ing Corporation. If that were so, with- 
out arguing the matter, then he would 
simply say that it constituted a great 
blot on the Bill. He should have been 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) had had the 
courage to abolish the magisterial func- 
tions of county gentlemen. One of the 
great grievances of the present system 
was that the Justices were drawn 
exclusively from one class; and that, 
among other things, the game preservers 
were the men chosen to try the poachers. 
It seemed to him strange that an ano- 
maly of this kind should have been 
penne, The right hon. Gentleman 

ad not even made an allusion to the 
existence of Ireland, so far as the finan- 
cial part of the Bill was concerned, 
which was a question it was said must 
be left to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The right hon. Gentleman, he 
thought, might have said that the Bill 
was extremely complex, and that he was 
only making a reasonable demand in 
asking that he should be permitted to 
confine it, for the moment at least, to 
this country. If he had done that, Irish 
Members would have admitted the jus- 
tice of his case. But he had not alluded 
to Ireland ; and he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
would be glad to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman some explanation of 
the postponement of Ireland. At a sub- 
sequent period this question would, of 
course, be raised in another form. He 
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should reserve his observativns in the 
meantime, and would merely say that it 
was for the credit of the House of Com- 
mons, the credit of the Ministry, and 
for the credit of English honour and 
citizenship generally, that they should 
have a distinct statement from the Go- 
vernment that the postponement of Ire- 
land was one of time, and not of prin- 
ciple. 

tom HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
(Essex, Epping) said, that with regard 
to the accusations of the hon. Member 
for the Scotland Division of Liverpool 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor), he thought that 
the Government would be able to show, 
so to speak, a clean bill of health with 
regard to Ireland, and that the adminis- 
tration of justice might be fairly left in 
their hands. He had only to ask his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 
one or two questions on points about 
which he was not quite clear. First, 
with regard to the police and their 
management in future. He understood 
that the police in counties would be 
transferred to a Body equally elected 
frem the Quarter Sessions Body and 
from the elected Council. He would 
like to know whether all direct control 
of the Home Office was to be taken 
away, and whether all control of the 
Police Force in future would be left to 
the Guardiars and the Local Bodies? 
He thought his right hon. Friend had 
not told them how he proposed to deal 
with the Metropolitan Police when he 
spoke of the police being in the hands 
of the Home Office. Were the City 
Police to be amalgamated, or were they 
to remain a separate foree as at pre- 
sent? He had no doubt that the other 

int which he had to mention would 

e answered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
If these contributions to which the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board had referred 
were to go in aid of the locality, how 
were they in future to divide the contri- 
butions of those who resided for half 
the year in London and the other half 
in the country ? 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he wished to ask what was to be 
the position of boroughs of over 10,000 
inhabitants. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had not mentioned 
boroughs which, like Grimsby, had 
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30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants, and were 
not Quarter Sessions boroughs. He 
should be glad to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman some information on 
that subject. Again he asked for what 
time the District Committees were 
to be elected. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had mentioned three years in con- 
nection with the County Committee, 
but he had not named any time with 
regard to the District Committees. He 
(Mr. Heneage) presumed the time would 
be three years, although it was not men- 
tioned. He had no other questions to 
ask, and it simply remained for him to 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
heartily on the measure he had intro- 
duced. 

Mason RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, 
he desired to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, what relation and powers 
the new Local Authority would have 
with reference to the Allotment Act of 
last year, taking into consideration the 
fact that under the present circum- 
stances that Act was utterly useless and 
unworkable. 

Sm BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury) said, the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of some grant to 
school boards which would cease to be 
paid. He (Sir Bernhard Samuelson) 
should like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he referred to the edu- 
cation grant which was made to school 
boards, and, if not, what was the grant 
to which he referred ? 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
six or seven cities which were to become 
counties of cities — Liverpool, for in- 
stance, was one of them. He desired to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if the pro- 
posed Council of that county was to be 
the present Town Council of the city, 
or was there to be constituted a new 
body. If the old body—the present 
Town Council—was to be the Council of 
the county, would there be some pro- 
vision with regard to the election of the 
Council ; would there be one election 
every three years, or would they con- 
tinue on their present constitution—one 
member retiring from each ward every 
third year? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he would answer 
the last question first. The Council of 
a borough made a county would be the 
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would not have to undergo re-election, 
and they did not propose in cases of 
this kind in any way to interfere with 
the mode of election or with the term 
for which the Council was re-elected. 
The hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Bern- 
hard Samuelson) asked him what the 
Government were proposing to do with 
respect to boroughs which were not 
coterminous with sanitary areas? This 
was one of the questions submitted to 
the Boundary Commissioners, and it 
would be their duty to make a report 
upon it; their report would be sub- 
mitted to the County Council, who 
would take the matter into considera- 
tion, and deal with it by way of Pro- 
visional Orders. His hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for South-East 
Essex (Major Rasch) asked him whether 
there would be any alteration as to the 
authority existing at present to ad- 
minister the Allotments Act? There 
would, of course, be an alteration. The 
authority under the Allotments Act was 
the Sanitary Authority; the Sanitary 
Authority in rural districts at present 
was the Guardians. In future the Sani- 
tary Authority in rural districts would 
be directly elected by the ratepayers, 
and they would become the authority to 
administer the Allotments Act. The 
District Council would be the Sanitary 
Authority. 

Sm RICHARD PAGET: Of how 
many members will it consist ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it was proposed 
that the County Council should fix the 
number for each Rural Sanitary Au- 
thority. Then he was questioned with 


proposals of the Government had no 
reference to the grants generally, and 
only a very small grant to poor School 
Boards would be involved in their 
ee. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
er for the Wells Division of Somer- 
set (Sir Richard Paget) had asked him 
a question in reference to the high- 
ways. The District Councils, whether 
rural or urban, would be the High- 
way Authorities of the future, and of 
course the existing authorities would 
}cease to exercise their powers. The 
hon. Baronet also asked him—and a 
similar question was put by his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Epping 





Division of Essex (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson)—whether the control of the 


composition of the County Council ; it' police by the Home Office was to cease 
Mr. Heneage 


regard to the School Board grant. The - 
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under the new state of things? No, it 
was not; the Home Maa would = 
exereise or over the police, the 
would still have to give their cortificate, 
and where they found that an efficient 
police force was not maintained in ac- 
cordance with the efficiency necessary 
to obtain a certificate, they would have 
power to call upon the County Autho- 
rity to remedy the defect. The hon. 
Baronet also put to him a question upon 
another point; he suggested that the 
rates might automatically increase. 
Where would the increased revenue be 
found? He anticipated that, even apart 
from the ordinary and constant increase 
of revenue to be derived from all these 
licences, and also from the sources from 
which personal contributions came, there 
would be added this expectation of in- 
crease, that the Local Authorities within 
the counties having a direct interest in 
the amount of revenue raised from the 
licences, would look very sharply after the 
collection of the licence duties. The hon. 
Member for the Seotland Division of 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) asked 
him what were the proposals in refer- 
ence to the position of the City of Lon- 
don. The hon. Gentleman was aware 
that they proposed in the Bill only to 
deal with the question of the County 
Authority in London which was to be 
elected by all of London. He 
(Mr. Ritchie) stated that they had other 
plans with reference to districts. Those 
plans were not before Parliament, but 
he might inform the hon. Gentleman 
that so far as the City of London was 
concerned it would occupy within the 
County of London precisely the same 
position as a Quarter Sessions borough 
would continue to occupy in an ordinary 
county. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR said, he was 
extremely anxious to know how the Lon- 
don Authority was to be elected ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, they did not pro- 
pose to deal with the smaller areas in 
London in the present Bill at all, and he 
did not think the hon. Gentleman would 
expect him to state how they proposed 


to deal with the City of London when it | ti 


came to be considered as a District 
Council with reference to itself. 

Mz. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was 
partioularly anxious to know whether 
the elections in London would be 
conducted on the popular princi- 
ple? 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, he was afraid he 
had not made himself understood ; they 
recognized the importance of that par- 
ticular branch of their work, but as he 
stated in his speech they did not feel 
able to deal with that question in this 
Bill because it would soles have over- 
weighted it. They proposed to deal not 
only with the City of London but with 
other areas in London subsequently. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. P. O’Oon- 
nor) answered his own question when 
he said the Bill was one which did not 

rofess to deal with Ireland. He (Mr. 

itchie) should be quite out of Order if 
he attempted to state to the House what 
were the proposals which they hoped at 
some future time to make respecting 
Ireland. Then a question was asked 
with reference to the City Police—whe- 
ther they were to be amalgamated ? 
The House knew that the City had al- 
ways maintained its own police, and it 
had always declined to submit to the 
supervision of the Home Office. That 
being so, they did not propose to in- 
clude the City of London among the 
police that were to be maintained at the 
cost of the county. The question the 
Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. Hene- 
age) asked him was, what would be the 
position of boroughs, not Quarter Ses- 
sions boroughs, with a population of over 
10,000? They would be precisely in 
the position they at present occupied. 
All municipal boroughs would retain 
their powers and their duties other than 
those which were excepted exactly as 
they possessed them now. 

Mr. HENEAGE asked if they would 
retain the power of licensing ? 

Mr. RITOHIE said, that he thought 
he had told the House clearly that such 
boroughs would exercise all the duties 
they exercised now other than those 
which were excepted. They had not 
got the power of licensing now except 
through their Justices. They were 
powers which would be in the future 
exercised by the County Council. 

Mr. HENEAGE: Then borough Jus- 
tices will be superseded by County Jus- 


ces ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the hon. 
Gentleman must be aware that the Go- 
verment proposed to take away licen- 
sing asa portion of the administrative 
functions they took away from the Jus- 
tices. Of course, the Justices of Quarter 
Sessions boroughs will, in common with 
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Justices of counties, lose their licen- 
sing powers—| Mr. Henzace: And the 
City of London ?}]—Yes, and the Jus- 
tices of the City of London. A question 
was asked as to the mode of election to 
the District Councils. In the multipli- 
city of the questions with which he had 
had to deal, he had forgotten to say that 
the District Councils would be elected for 
the same time, and under similar cir- 
cumstances as Municipal Councils ; two- 
thirds would retire annually. He had 
now, he thought, answered all the ques- 
tions put to him, but he could not sit 
down without expressing his thanks to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
for the kind and handsome way in which 
he had spoken of the way in which he 
(Mr. Ritchie) had performed his duty 
to-night. He assured the right hon. 
Gentleman that, however much they dif- 
fered on political questions, he very 
greatly appreciated the compliment 
which the right hon. Gentleman had been 
good enough to pay him to-night. 

Mr. W. BECKETT (Notts, Basset- 
law) said, he desired to address a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman rela- 
ting to finance. The present County 
Authorities raised eapitel by mortgages 
on the rates, and that was a very cum- 
bersome mode of raising money, and it 
would be a great convenience to all if 
the right hon. Gentleman would intro- 
duce a clause in the Bill empowering 
County Authorities to create a county 
stock. Such a stock would be very 
popular in every county, and its exist- 
ence would save a great deal of the 
trouble and expense connected with the 
present system of raising money. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
that his right hon. Friend the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritehie) had dealt with the Municipal 
Authorities and great Local Boards, but 
there were other authorities which gave 
great trouble in the great controversy 
upon local government, and they were 
the Improvement Commissioners ap- 

inted under Acts of Parliament. 

he condition of these bodies was ex- 
tremely anomalous, and he (Mr. F. 8. 
Powell) would greatly rejoice to see an 
end put to their corporate existence. 
At present they might be entirely abo- 
lished by a Provisional Order which 
gave power to alter a iocal Act, but he 
was anxious to know whether the Go- 


Mr, Ritchie 
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vernment would not take advantage of 
this great opportunity, and put an end 
once and for ever to these most 
anomalous, and, he thought, in many 
cases most inconvenient authorities? 
He hoped he might be allowed as one 
who had had the honour of being for 
eight years a member of the London 
vestry to congratulate the Government 
on taking in hand the cause of local re- 
form in London. He was sure that 
whatever were the opinions of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who took part in this debate, 
they would all agree in thanking the 
Government for the courage with which 
they had dealt with this part of this 
very great problem. He had rather 
hoped that in the course of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman they would 
have heard some more in detail respect- 
ing localareas. This was, of course, too 
large a subject to discuss at this late 
ss of a preliminary debate, but he 

oped that in the course of a few years 
the anomalies in local boundaries would 
be terminated, and that there would be 
some symmetrical system. He trusted 
the nght hon. Gentleman did not intend 
that the areas for local government 
should hereafter be equal in size or in 
ea For political purpose no 

oubt areas of the same uniform size 
were desirable, but for administration 
local circumstances differ so much, and 
there is sv much diversity in the local 
wants, that variety rather than unifor- 
mity should be sought. He could, if 
time permitted, have given illustrations 
in support of his view, but he thought 
that it was right in the course of a 
discussion like this to be as brief as 
possible, and merely to indicate a few 
leading ideas which had occurred to his 
mind. 

Mr. OHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, he desired to put one question to 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board, and 
that was whether there would be any 
proposals in the Bill affeeting the present 
government of parishes ? hether the 
power now possessed by Vestries would 
be altered by the Bill, and whether any 
powers at present existing or any other 
powers within the parishes would be 
given by the clauses of the Bill to the 
new District Councils? 

Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow) said, he wished to ask if the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to extend 
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the disturnpiked roads grant to those 
roads disturnpiked since 1870? He 
wished, too, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would kindly state what was to be 
the position of those small boroughs 
which he alluded to—namely, those 
with a population under 3,000 which 
still had a mayorand corporation of their 
own? He desired also to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he would consider 
whether he could cause a plan to be pre- 
ared showing the amount of therevenue 
erivable from the licences which would 
fall to the lot of the several county dis- 
tricts ? 
Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
said, he agreed that it was somewhat 
inconsiderate to further ply the right 
hon. Gentleman with questions, although 
there were one or two points upon which 
he would like further information. He 
could not refrain from congratulating 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Go- 
vernment upon the measure they had 
introduced, and he could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman of the approval 
which would be felt all over the 
country of the mode of relief he had 
suggested with regard to the pay- 
ment of capitation grant for indoor 
poor. The proposals of the Govern- 
ment in that respect would not only 
be received with at satisfaction by 
all Poor Law Guardians, but would add 
very considerably to the economical 
carrying out of the Poor Law. The 
right hon. Gentleman dealt in his speech 
with the subject of the constitution of 
the proposed County Boards. He (Mr. 
Llewellyn) knew that the minds of a 
great number of people for a consider- 
able time had been exercised as to what 
part the Justices of the Peace in counties 
were to play, and he was heartily glad 
the right hon. Gentleman had tackled 
the matter in the way he bad. He had 
no doubt certain magistrates would feel 
somewhat disappointed and perhaps 
concerned that they were not to be 
members of the Board by virtue of their 
sition, but the majority of the people 
in the country would be thoroughly 
satisfied with the way these Boards were 
to be constituted—namely, to be purely 
elective. He did not think any magis- 
trates who took interest in county 
matters need feel at all that their 
services would no longer be required. 
Where magistrates took to the work, 
and stuck to the work, and were fit for 
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the work of Boards of Guardians and 
similar bodies, they would find that on 
account of their leisure and of their fit- 
ness plenty of employment would be put 
in their way. His own idea was that 
not only on the District Boards but on 
the Oounty Councils the magistrates 
who hitherto had taken an active t 
in the administration of the Poor few 

nd in county matters would find plenty 
of work, and that their services would 
be appreciated and sought. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) said, he was very unwilling to 
trouble the right hon. Gentleman with 
an additional question, but there was 
one point which he had altogether 
omitted to notice. It was commonly 
thought that the County Council was to 
be charged with the great question of 
elementary education. The right hon. 
Gentleman omitted to deal with that 
subject. If he would state at once what 
it was proposed to do, it would be very 
interesting to those who were engaged 
in the question. 

Mr. J. O. STEVENSON (South 
Shields) said, he wished to thoroughly 
understand what was the authority 
which would regulate the matter of 
Sunday Closing in ordinary large 
boroughs which were not Quarter Ses- 
sions boroughs—whether the existing 
borough magistrates would settle the 
matter, or whether the authority would 
be the County Justices in the settlement 
of the question of Sunday closing ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that he explained 
to the House that the whole question of 
dealing with licensing and the sale of 
intoxicating liquors would be entrusted 
tothe County Council. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Oxford University (Mr. 
J. G. Talbot) asked him a question re- 
spocting education. He was sorry if he 
had omitted to state what was to be 
done in that respect. He had intended 
to state that it was not proposed to deal 
with the question in this Bill. The hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Channing) had 
questioned him with regard to parishes. 
That was one of the matters with which 
the Government would hav» been glad 
to deal had they had time, but they did 
not think they could deal in this Bill 
with the many questions arising in con- 
nection with parishes. Their size varied 
so much that no measure dealing with 
parishes could have dealt with them in 
a catisfactory manner unless there was 
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some means by which am ions 
could have been brought about. The 
County Councils, he eo would con- 
sider matters of that kind for them- 
selves, and suggest in many cases altera- 
tions of the law which might be readily 
made. The hon. Member for the Lud- 
low Division of Shropshire (Mr. Jasper 
More) asked whether they proposed to 
extend the grant for main roads.. No; 
they proposed to leave the question 
exactly as it stood now, and so far as 
this and many other matters were con- 
cerned he might say they did not pro- 
pose to alter the existing law. Their 
main object was to create new authorities 
and to transfer to them the administra- 
tion of the existing law. If they had 
begun to amend the various laws con- 
nected with local management in this 
Bill, they would have made it such a Bill 
as it would have been totally impracti- 
cable to pass ina Session. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Wigan (Mr. 
F. S. Powell) asked what they pro- 

sed to do with the Improvement 

mmissioners? He did not think 
it necessary to allude to Improvement 
Act areas as well as Local Board areas, 
but, of course, what he said with 
reference to Local Board areas applied 
also to Improvement Act areas. They 
would become District Councils elected 
in precisely the same way as all other 
District Councils and the Improvement 
Commissioners would disappear. His 
hon. Friend also asked whether the areas 
for Local Government were to be equal 
in population. As far as possible they 
did not propose to make any alteration 
whatever in the areas of local districts. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) was to be congratulated upon 
the admirable manner in which he had 
introduced his measure to the House. 
He could not help, however, expressing 
his regret that they had not heard from 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Ohurchill), 
or from the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, some words about the simulta- 
neity in the laws relating to England and 
Ireland. The Government were to be 
congratulated upon the measure, speak- 
ing, of course, as it were upon the first 
blush. In his opinion, the measure 
showed a considerable amount of ex- 
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pansion upon the part of the Govern- 
ment, and he did not think he would 
be accused of ill-feeling when he said 
that he and his Friends expected that 
some reference would have been made 
to Ireland. There was no Government 
more charged with the duty of ex- 
tending Local Government in Ireland 
than the Unionist or Conservative Go- 
vernment. The Irish Members had ex- 
pected, as compensation for the rejection 
of the measures in which they were 
specially interested, that the Government 
would drop some word of comfort to 
them on the great subject of Local Go- 
vernment, because they had been told 
over and over again that while the 
Government were opposed to setting 
up a separate Parliament in Dublin, 
they felt that something was necessary 
to be done to extend the same principles 
of Local Government which existed in 
England to Ireland. Speaking for him- 
self, he should have been very glad if 
the head of the Irish Office had seen his 
way to introduce for Ireland a measure 
as promising—he did not say it was suf- 
ficient—as the measure the right hon. 
Gentleman had introduced for England 
and Wales. He admired the facility of 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board for deal- 
ing with the partioular questions of 
areas, boundaries, and matters of that 
kind, and he could not help thinking 
that if the right hon. Gentleman could 
have projected his mind into the ques- 
tion as regarded Ireland he would have 
found there was not a single difficulty in 
his way. In extending this measure 
almost as it stood to Ireland, the right 
hon. Gentleman would have found no 
difficulty as regarded areas or boun- 
daries. If any person acquainted with 
the subject were given two or three 
hours he could easily have made this Bill 
applicable to Ireland, and therefore he 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) greatly regretted 
that the Government had not seen fit to 
introduce a Bill for Ireland. The noble 
Lord the Member for Rossendale (the 
Marquess of Hartington), speaking some 
time ago upon Local Governmer ‘, spoke 
of the great advantage which would be 
gained by his dealing with the question 
as regarded England ; but he (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) did not think there was any prin- 
ciple—of course, there were some omis- 
sions in the Bill which out to be inserted 
if it were applied to Ireland—which they 
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would not have gladly seen extended to 
Ireland. He had, however, one com- 
plaint to make from a financial point of 
view. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) would soon have an oppor- 
tunity of stating his financial proposals, 
and, of course, he did not expect the 
right hon. Gentleman to state now ex- 
actly what he proposed to do ; but they 
had seen reliefs extended to the local 
rbeialte of —— ow weet, 
especially in re to disturnpi 
roads, while nothing of the kind had 
been done in the case of Ireland. 
He was sure he could appeal with con- 
fidence to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon this 
sae as being a point entirely outside the 
omain of Irish politics. If they were 
to be denied for 12 months or two years, 
or Heaven knew how long, the benefits 
of local self-government, he trusted that 
at some period of this discussion the 
right hon. Gentleman would be good 
enough t> inform them what was the 
measure of financial relief the Irish 
people were about to have extended to 
them under his scheme. He knew that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on finance had no 
politics, and he asked him and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) to bear in 
mind the important fact that the people 
of Ireland desired the relief to be in 
aid of the county cess instead of the poor 
rate. He did not know how it was pro- 
posed to deal with the question of the 
poor rate in this country, but he pre- 
sumed that the relief afforded would be 
relief to the occupier. But, be that as 
it might, the disparity between England 
and Ireland on this important point was 
so great that the 4d. it was proposed to 
grant by way of relief to the occupiers 
in this country would in Ireland suffice 
for the maintenance of all the paupers. 
But it was pro to relieve the local 
taxpayers of ngland in respect to a 
whole series of burdens. Where was the 
relief of a similar kind for Ireland? He 
was sure he should not be asking too 
much if he asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
anticipate in some slight degree the 
Statement he must make in the course of 
two or three days by saying where was 
the equivalent relief they in Ireland were 
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Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board upon the breadth 
of his scheme, and also on having in- 
cluded the women householders. He 
knew that in this country women suf- 
frage was ig pe to be a Tory pro- 
posal ; but in Ireland they would be very 
glad to have women voters. It was, un- 
ortunately, the fact that women house- 
holders in Ireland had increased to a 
l extent by reason of the fact that 
the landlord party, instead of recognizing 
the eldest son as the tenant in case of 
the father’s decease, had recognized the 
widow. In that way Ireland had been 
denied much masculine franchise, and, 
there being no feminine franchise to 
take its place, real occupiers had been 
denied altogether the right of a vote. 
The scheme of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board seemed a courageous scheme, and 
entitled to a large measure of success. It 
seemed to him that the Government had 
introduced it as a House of Common’s 
scheme rather than as a Party scheme, 
and that they were disposed, if they were 
beaten’ by their own Party, to rely upon 
the good sense of the House of Commons 
at large. While, of course, he did not 
bind himself in the least degree, he was 
bound to say that if there were Gen- 
tlemen upon the Government side of the 
House who were not prepared to 
support the right hon. Gentleman in his 
proposals upon what might be called 
the licensed victuallers’ taxation portion 
of the scheme, the right hon. Gentleman 
might rely upon a large amount of 
general support. Indeed, he believed 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would find himself supported 
upon the main principles of his Bill by 
the general sense of the House as a 
whole. In Ireland they took consider- 
able interest in the question of licensing. 
The Nationalist Party had been attacked 
as being more or less the publicans’ 
party, but there was no man less of a 
publican party man than he was. At 
the same time, he confessed that he was 
not, as at present advised, in favour of 
extinguishing a publican’s licence, unless 
upon grounds of fault on the part of the 
publican himself, without giving com- 
pensation, although it was for the State 
to say whether higher licence duties, 
having necessarily a restricting. effect, 
should not be imposed. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
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Government Board would probably find 
considerable diversity of opinion upon 
this particular subject; but as far as 
they in Ireland were concerned—and 
they had been charged with being the 
ublicans’ champions—he would be glad 
if the licensing proposals were extended 
to Ireland. He thought the Government 
inclined to act reasonably on the whole 
question, and he trusted that when they 
came to deal with Ireland they would be 
animated with the same spirit. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. and learned Gentleman cannot dis- 
cuss in any detail the circumstances of 
Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that per- 
haps he might be allowed to say, in 
conclusion, that the Irish Members did 
expect some statement from the Govern- 
ment with regard to the question of 
finance at least. 

Tuz CHANCELLOR ortne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he would not 
follow the hon. and learned Member 
over what he might call the broader 
part of his speech, but confine his re- 
marks to the question of finance. The 
Government were duly sensible of the 
importance of the question of finance. 
It was impossible for his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie), con- 
sidering the enormous range of subjects 
he had to deal with in his speech, to deal 
also with the question of Irish and 
Scotch finance in relation to the new dis- 
tribution of Imperial and local taxation. 
He (Mr. Goschen) could assure the hon. 
and learned Gentleman and his Friends 
that he had given the greatest possible 
attention to the question as to how 
Scotland and Ireland could be treated 
simultaneously with England as re- 
garded the question of finance. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not 
expect him to anticipate the Statement 
he would have to make on Monday next; 
but he might now tell the hon. and 
learned Gentleman he (Mr. Goschen) 
started from this basis—‘‘ No change in 
the contributions made to English local 
finance, and no variation in the system of 
levying taxation, shall bear prejudicially 
either upon Scotland or upon Ireland.” 
He maintained that Scotland and Ire- 
land should derive the same benefits as 
were conferred by this measure upon 
the English. As to the mode by which 
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that might be accomplished, he trusted 
the hon. Se a rane ga | would 
not expect him to — @ onl 
spoke generally. Fall financial justion 
should be done, so far as the Govern- 
ment could possibly do it, to all parts of 
the Empire. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, that 
the observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
illustrated very strongly indeed the in- 
convenience of the course adopted by 
the Government. They could not give 
Ireland any terms in regard to local 
finance which would at all equal the 
terms given to England, because of the 
manner in which local finance was ad- 
ministered in Ireland. The administra- 
tion of local finance in Ireland would 
simply result in corruption, jobbery, and 
waste. He could not understand how 
satisfactory relief was to be given to 
local finance in Ireland as long as the 
administration of local finance in that 
country remained in the hands of the 
present authorities. That being so, he 
thought the probability was that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when coming to deal 
with this matter, would find that he had 
to face a very considerable and difficult 
problem. He thought it right to point out 
that it was the custom for a Minister 
of the Orown, in introducing any 
great or wide measure of reform deal- 
ing with England and Wales alone, to 
state to the House in the opening por- 
tion of his statement the grounds on 
which the Government confined the 
measure to England and Wales, and 
did not extend it to Scotland or 
Ireland. If that had been so in the 
past, it seemed to him that the rea- 
son for the continuance of the cus- 
tom by the present Unionist Govern- 
ment was tenfold stronger, because what 
was it they were told was the object of 
the present Government? They were 
told over and over again that the object 
of the Government was to sink as rapidly 
as they could all distinction between the 
Three Kingdoms, and to treat England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, as one and the 
same United Kingdom. That was matter 
of common statement on public plat- 
forms, and it was considered a strange 
thing that a Minister, so far from ad- 
vancing in that direction, should dis- 
tinctly depart from the custom by intro- 
ducing a great measure like this, con- 
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fining its operation to land and 
Wales, and omitting to make the smallest 
reference to Ireland, and omitting to 
say on what grounds Ireland was ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Bill. 
He had not the slightest intention to 
enter into this question in detail. An 
opportunity undoubtedly would arise 
hereafter on which the whole of this 
great and vast question could be dis- 
cussed at great length. At the same 
time, he thought it would be unreason- 
able to expect that this opportunity 
should be allowed to pass without a word 
or two being said upon the Bill. What 
was it that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board said? He said that one of the 
remarkable features with regard to this 
great measure of reform was that there 
existed in England no great or pressing 
demand for the measure at all, and he 
said that it was a very sound Constitu- 
tional principle to bring in a measure of 
reform before the public demand for it 
became very pressing or urgent, in order 
that they might secure for the measure 
that amount of calm consideration which 
the Bill deserved. That was a very 
good principle undoubtedly, but it was 
one which had not been generally acted 
upon by the Tory Party in the past. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman think how 
that statement was likely to be viewed 
by Irishmen ? The statement was viewed 
by them as an argument of unanswer- 
able force that the Irish Bill should be 
introduced first. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
must remind the hon. Member that his 
observations are entirely irrelevant to 
the subject of the introduction of an 
English Bill. As the hon. Gentleman 
has himself pointed out, he will have an 
opportunity of discussing this question 
at another time. He is quite out of 
Order, upon the introduction of a Bill 
relating to England and Wales, to make 
such constant reference to Ireland. 

Mr. DILLON asked if he would be 
in Order in referring to the question why 
Treland should be excluded from the Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think it is out of 
Order on the introduction of this Bill. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, he 
wished to ask when the Bill would be 
printed ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro rae LOCAL 
GOVERMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes): Early next week, 
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Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, he 
would like to know on what day it was 
pro to take the second ing? 

‘nr. LONGsaid, that, in the absenceof 
his right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board, he could 
not say when the second reading would 
be taken. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he rose in no 
spirit of opposition to the Bill, for he 
admired a great part of its construction. 
He thought, however, it was desir- 
able that full time should be given 
for the consideration of the Bill, not 
only by hon. Members of the House, 
but by the country at large. He believed 
that if full time could be given now, it 
would prove, on the whole, an economy 
of time. .He did not think—judging 
from the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and judging from the 
nature of the Bill itself—that there was 
any intention to smuggle the Billthrough 
the House. If it went through the 
House it must go through on its merits, 
and it would require all the support it 
could get. For all these reasons he 
hoped that ample and sufficient oppor- 
tunity would be given for the considera- 
tion of the Bill by the country. 

Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin) 
said, he thought it was very desirable 
that the Bill should be thoroughly 
discussed at Quarter Sessions. Nobody 
would be so much affected by the Bill 
as Quarter Sessions, and therefore it 
was very important that they should 
have an opportunity of considering the 
Bill in all its bearings. The next Quarter 
Sessions took place in Easter week, and 
therefore he trusted that the second 
reading would not be taken until after 
the Easter Recess. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Se- 
cretary Matthews, and Mr. Long. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 182.] 


SUNDAY CLOSING AOTS (IRELAND). 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Mr. Solicitor General for Ire- 

land be a Member of the said Oom- 

mittee.” 
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Mr. J. O’°CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, it would be maatendl by the 
Members of the Government that this 
Committee was granted at the desire of 
those who considered that the working 
of the Irish Sunday Olosing Acts ought 
to be investigated—it was at the desire 
of people, some of whom believed that 
the Act had not fulfilled the intentions 
of its promoters, and some of whom be- 
lieved that it had. It was thought, on 
all sides, that there should be a strict 
and impartial investigation; and his 
contention was that the Committee, as 
it appeared upon the Paper, was incom- 
petent to make an impartial investiga- 
tion. Why did he make that statement ? 
For the reason, first and foremost, that 
there were only four Members of the 
Party to which he belonged who were 
proposed as Members of the Committee. 
The Irish Nationalist Party was only to 
furnish one-fourth of the Committee, yet 
it represented five-sixths of the people of 
Ireland. That was not a fair represen- 
tation of the Party representing such a 
large number of the people of Ireland. 
Again, there were five Members of the 
Committee taken from above the Gang- 
way on the Opposition side of the House. 
Those five Members were men who were 
actually pledged to support Sunday 
closing and the suppression of the liquor 
traffic in all its phases. The hon. 
Member for Mid Derbyshire (Mr. 
Jacoby) was against the liquor traffic. 
The hon. Member for Darlington (Mr. 
Theodore Fry) and the hon. Member 
for Scarborough (Mr. Rowntree) were 
also opposed to the liquor traffic. They 
were very pronounced upon the subject. 
He made no objection to the hon, Mem- 
ber for South Londonderry (Mr. Lea), 
because he had a right to be on the 
Committee, inasmuch as there was a 
Bill referred to that Committee in 
which he was interested. But there 
was another Member above the Gangway 
whom it was proposed to put on the 
Committee, and that was the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell). How was it possible to expect 
that the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
could bring to the investigation of this 
subject an impartial mind? He it was 
who brought up the evidence and con- 
ducted the agitation which produced the 
Sunday Closing Bill. It was proposed 
to put upon the Committee a Gentleman 
who was responsible for the present 
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measure; and was it reasonable or 
human to expect that he would bring to 
the investigation of the operation of that 
Bill a fair and impartial mind? It was 
not at all to be expected that the hon. 
Gentleman would go into the Committee 
to smother his own child; and he (Mr. 
J. O’Connor) questioned the good taste 
of the hon. Gentleman in allowing his 
name to appear among the Members of 
the Committee. He trusted the hon. 
Gentleman would reconsider his decision 
in that respect; and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would also reconsider their 
decision—he trusted that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would have the good taste to 
retire from the Committee, and that the 
Government would accept his resigna- 
tion. There were some Members also 

roposed from the other side of the 

ouse. There was the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Mad- 
den). The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had a fair and impartial mind; and he 
(Mr. J. O’Connor) had no doubt he 
would use—-at any rate, he hoped he 
would use—his best endeavour to come 
to a correct decision on the matter. He 
made no objection to the presence of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman upon the 
Committee. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) rose to Order. He 
asked if it was not the Rule, when one 
name was nominated for a Select Com- 
mittee, that the remarks made should be 
upon that particular name ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Do I understand 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. O’Connor) 
objects to the name of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, becauso the Ques- 
tion I have to put is—‘‘ That the Soli- 
citor General be a Member of the Select 
Committee ?”’ 

Mr. J. O°;CONNOR said, he thought 
it would expedite matters if he said now 
what he had to say with regard to the 
constitution of the Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would be more 
regular for the hon. Gentleman to object 
to any particular name. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR said that that 
would only multiply his speech. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. William Johnston be a Mem- 
ber of the said Committee.” 

Mr. J. O’°OONNOR said he desired to 
take exception to the name. They all 
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knew the temperament of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Belfast. The hon. Gentle- 
man was a man of a very enthusiastic 
cast of mind. He brought to bear upon 
all subjects he contemplated a very en- 
thusiastic temperament, to say the least 
about it, and he had made himself the 
champion of measures introduced for the 
purpose of doing injustice to classes of 

ple who had been acknowledged by 
aw. The hon. Member for South 
Belfast was a man who, in the measures 
he had introduced in the House, had 
never considered the justice of the claims 
of the people who had vested interests 
in the liquor traffic to compensation in 
case they were deprived of their means 
of livelihood. The hon. Gentleman had 
shown himself almost a fanatic in the 
matter. He (Mr. J. O’Connor) there- 
fore considered the hon. Gentleman was 
an unfit and improper person to serve 
on this Committee, and he charged the 
Government with not having a very 
just desire to evoke and elicit the truth 
in suggesting the hon. Member for 
South Belfast as a Member of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) 
said, he agreed with his hon. Friend 
that a Committee of Inquiry such as 
this ought to be thoroughly impartial, 
and ought to be free from any bias in 
any direction whatsoever. So faras he 
could gather from the antecedents of the 
hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston), he did not think the hon. 
Member could bring to this inquiry a 
fair and clear mind. The hon. Member 
had preconceived notions antagonistic 
to the trade that was to bo brought 
under review. He (Mr. P. M‘Donald) 
considered that no Member of the House 
who had preconceived notions ought to 
be nominated on the Committee unless 
his conelusions were considered to be 
thoroughly impartial, and he heartily 
supported his hon. Friend in objecting 
to the name of Mr. William Johnston. 

Tus CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovur) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, that perhaps on this 
particular Motion he ought to say a few 
words with respect to the general con- 
stitution of the Committee. He did not 
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know whether he should be in Order 
in—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not bein Order. We have 
now arrived at a particular name—the 
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name of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Belfast, and the discussion 
must be confined to the qualifications of 
that Gentleman to serve upon the Com- 
mittee. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
Mr. Agg-Gardner, Mr. Gent-Davis, Mr. 
Muntz, Mr. Rowntree, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. 
Theodore Fry, Mr. Tomlinson, and Mr. 
Lea be Members of the said Committee,” 
put, and cgreed to. 


Motion made, and Question pro 
“That Mr. T. W. Russell be a 
of the said Committee.” 


Mr. J. O’°CONNOR said, that a while 
ago, in his general observations, he 
stated what he wished to repeat now— 
namely, that he considered it impossible 
for the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) to bring to the in- 
vestigation a fair and impartial mind. 
He said a while ago, and he repeated it 
now, for the benefit of those who had 
come into the House since that time, that 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone was 
aman who was most engaged in pro- 
ducing the measure they were to inves- 
tigate. He was the man who organized 
the evidence that was adduced before 
the Committee who investigated the 
question originally, and he was the man 
who agitated the subject as the official 
of the Association that promoted the 
measure —he was the representative of 
the United Kingdom Alliance in Ireland. 
He (Mr. J. O’Connor) maintained 
that, under all these circumstances, the 
hon. Member was utterly incompetent 
to bring to the investigation of the 
subject a fair and impartial mind. 
While this Committee was in course of 
construction he stated these facts to the 
Whips of the Parties, and he asked fora 
fairly constituted Committee. He asked 
for a fair proportion of hon. Members 
sitting below the Gangway, but tney had 
only been granted one-fourth of the con- 
stitution of the Committee, although they 
represented five-sixths of the population 
of Ireland. He protested against the 
name of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone being included in the Committee, 
and he repeated the charge he made a 
while ago, that he did not think that it 
was consistent with the best taste pos- 
sible that the hon. Gentleman should 
allow himself te be nominated for the 
Committee. He was an hon. Member of 
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the House, no doubt, but still he defied 
the hon. Gentleman to bring to the in- 
vestigation of this subject that fair and 
impartial mind which it was necessary 
to do, in order to investigate the truth 
upon this very large and vexed question 
in Ireland. He had no object in these 
remarks except the eliciting of the truth. 
He had no connection whatever with the 
liquor traffic, but he had heard it stated 
in Ireland that there was much hardship 
due to the existence of the Sunday Closing 
Act, and he was anxious to find out 
whether that was so or not. [Cries of 
“Order, order!””] He was arguing 
upon the constitution of the Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is not the 
Question before the House. The Ques- 
tion is the qualification of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone to be a Member of 
the Committee. 

Mrz. J. O’CONNOR said, he had stated 
his reasons for considering the hon. Gen- 
tleman disqualified from sitting upon the 
Committee. He protested against the 
hon. Member being a Member of the 
Committee, and he should certainly go 
to a Division if the Motion was per- 
severed in. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
thought it was very extraordinary that 
these names should be opposed. One 
would think that the Committee had 
been brought together in an improper 
way—that it had been got together by 
Peter the Packer himself. He (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) did not apprehend 
anything of that kind. The Committee 
had been got up by the hon. Member 
who was objecting to some of these 
names. The House would recollect that 
last year it was at the instance of Gen- 
tlemen who took a great interest in the 
liquor trade that this Committee was 
assented to, and that it was accepted 
with great acclamation and delight by 
those opposed to the trade. So far they 
were all harmonious. The publicans 
alleged that this Act had caused great 
drinking in Ireland, and upon that 
ground they opposed it. That was one 
of the most unselfish things he had ever 
heard of. But whether it was unselfish 
or not, the publicans took a very strong 
view against the Act and its working. 
Now, if anyone looked at the Committee, 
they would see what men the publicans 
had got upon it. Anyone who knew as 
much about the matter as he did must 
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know that those men could be thoroughly 
trusted. There were upon the Com- 


mittee four or five of the staunchest 
publicans— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet 
must confine himself to the qualification 
of Mr. T. W. Russell. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was sorry if he had transgressed in any 
way, and he would speak of the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone. The hon. 
Member was objected to because he 
knew more about this question than 
anybody else. He was the man who 
had the most to do with carrying the 
Sunday Olosing Act through the House, 
and, therefore, he was the very man to 
inquire into how it had worked. [ Cries 
of “Oh, oh!”"] Yes; quite as much as 
the men who opposed it. Those who 
objected to the hon. Member being 
a Member of the Oommittee said— 
“Oh, no; do not let him come on the 
Committee, because he has strong 
opinions.” Had not everyore strong 
opinions on some subject or other? 
Then they said—‘ But he is not im- 
partial.” In his (Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s) 
opinion, the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone was the most impartial of men. 
One day he was writing letters in favour 
of the Irish tenants, and the next day 
he was voting with the Irish landlords. 
If any man could see two sides of a 
question better than his hon. Friend, he 
did not know where to find him. He 
objected altogether to the idea of keep- 
ing people off Committees because they 
had opinions. Everyone had opinions. 
If they were to take people who had no 
opinions at all, they would have a Com- 
mittee of idiots. He did not agree with 
his hon. Friends in objecting to the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone. It was 
a great reflection upon the hon. Mem- 
ber to say that he was not fit to serve on 
this Committee. The Committee was 
not to legislate, but it was to make in- 
quiries, to get hold of the facts, and re- 
port them to the House, and there was 
no one better fitted for that purpose than 
the hon. Member for South ne. He 
heartily supported the hon. Member’s 
name. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Remaining names, Mr. John O’Connor, 
Mr. Tuite, Mr. Biggar, and Mr. Peter 
Macdodald, agreed to. 
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Mr. J. O'CONNOR said, he de- 
sired to move that two more Members 
be added to the Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Thatis not possible. 
There has been no Notice given of it. 

Mr. J. O}CONNOR: I give Notice 
of it now. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
can put it on the Paper in the usual 
way if he wishes to add to the number 
of the Committee, which is now 15. 


Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o-— 
PARLIAMENTARY UNDER SECRETARY 
0 THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRE. 

LAND [SALARY, &c.] 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That it is expedient to make regulations for 
the office of Under Secretary and of Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland.’”’—(Mr. Arthur Balfour.) 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he had 
been very much surprised indeed to see 
this subject on the Paper, because, after 
the discussion which took place a few 
nights ago, he had felt, and other hon. 
Members had felt, that the Government 
would first have dealt with a matter of 
a more urgent character—that, namely, 
which related to allowances to divisional 
magistrates in Ireland. The Govern- 
ment had admitted that they were 
bound to make every possible exertion, 
consistently with the progress of Public 
Business, to push forward a measure on 
that subject; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) had said that, if 
there was time, such a Bill would be 
passed. There was time at that mo- 
ment to proceed with the Bill; but the 
measure was not forthcoming, and in its 
place they had the present highly con- 
tentious and obnoxious proposal. There 
were unanswerable arguments in favour 
of postponing the consideration of this 
Motion and pressing forward more 
urgent Business. hey knew, on the 
personal authority of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Ireland (Oolonel 
King-Harman), that he was proud of 
serving his country without any salary 
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at all. Only the other day the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman stated that he 
was proud to work for 14 hours a-day 
without receiving a shilling for his 
labour. The proposal was of an emi- 
nently contentious character ; and whilst 
the Gladstonians, the Irish Nationalists, 
and the Liberal Unionists were all 
hostile to it, not a single non-official 
Member of the Tory Party had spoken 
in support of it, and there had been no 
strong expression of opinion from any 
aioe of the Government, except the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in its favour. Was it 
not absurd that the time of the House 
should be wasted in the discussion of a 
Bill which had not received the support 
of a single Irish Member on either side 
of the House ? Under the circumstances 
of the case, the Government were bound 
either to withdraw the Bill or to keep it 
back until they were in a position tu 
show the Committee that it had some 
measure of support from some class of 
people in Ireland. It was said that an 
Under Secretary was needed to perform 
certain Parliamentary duties, and thet 
he would be expected also to discharge 
certain extra- Parliamentary duties. 
These extra-Parliamentary duties were 
never mentioned until the other day. 
Until the other day it was supposed 
that the Parliamentary Under Secretary 
was simply a Question-answering ma- 
chine ; and if it took him 18 hours a-day, 
as it seemed to do, to prepare for an- 
swering Questions, it was difficult to 
see how he was to find time for the per- 
formance of other duties. But it would 
be well that the Committee should know 
what case the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland could make 
out in favour of the contention that bis 
duties were of so absorbing a character 
that he could not reply to Questions put 
in the House. There was no Irish - 
Business going on now, and, according 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
account—although he (Mr. Dillon) did 
not believe that account to be true— 
Ireland had been reduced to a state of 
absolute peace and quiet. There reall 

seemed never to have been an Iri 

Secretary who had less to do than had 
the right hon. Gentleman at the present 
time. He protested against the claim 
of the Government that fresh Offices, 
with salaries of £1,000 a-year attached 
to them, could be created in that House 
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without any real excuse. It seemed that 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Parliamentary Under Secretary 
(Oolonel King-Harman) was to be 
placed at the head of tae Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland—in point of fact, 
that he was to be the Local Government 
Board himself. This made the appoint- 
ment all the more objectionable, because 
that Board had been condemned by every- 
body who had ever looked into the ques- 
tion. Ithad been condemned by all of them 
who belonged to the National Party, 
and it was not possible to get a single 
Trish Liberal Unionist to defend it. It 
was two years ago since the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Ohurchill) stood up in his place 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer and de- 
precated all furthercriticism on the point, 
on the ground of the express pledge 
which had been given on behalf of the 
Government that the Board would be 
swept away on the earliest possible 
opportunity. That was the past history 
of the Irish Local Government Board. 
It stood condemned in the mind of every 
intelligent man who had studied its work- 
ing. Well, it was now proposed to place 
at the head of this Board—which en- 
joyed anything but the confidence of 
the public—the man who, above public 
men in Ireland, enjoyed the smallest 
share of the confidence of the Irish 
people. He (Mr. Dillon), on behalf of 
the people of Ireland, protested against 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
being imported into the Irish Local 
Government Board, which was bad 
enough at present without such an ac- 
quisition. It was composed of men who 
were incompetent, and men who were 
shipped over into that country in order 
that berths might be found for them; 
but, bad as it was, and intensely as the 
Irish people disliked it, public feeling 
against it would be immensely intensi- 
fied if they were to have at the head of 
it the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for the Isle of Thanet. He 
(Mr. Dillon) maintained that if they 
wished to increase the unpopularity of 
this system of Boards in Ireland they 
could not possibly hit upon a better 
method than by placing the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman at the head of 
this Board. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was not only unfitted for the 
post by intense unpopularity in Ireland 
and for the reasons already explained, 


Mr. Dillon 


{OOMMONS} 
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but he was unfitted for it for another 
reason. What training had he had in 
the administration of local government 
in Ireland? None; and yet he was to 
be put at the head of a complicated 
system of local government in Ireland, 
a system to which there was no analogy 
whatever in England. They were to put 
at the head of such a Board a man who, 
as far as was known to the Irish people, 
had absolutely no knowledge whatever 
of the administration of a Public Office. 
At this advanced period of his life the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman wished 
to undertake the duties of this important 
Public Office, and to administer a large 
part of the affairs of Ireland without the 
smallest degree of experience, or without 
there being any reason in the public 
mind for supposing he was fit to do 
work of the kind. Everyone in Ireland, 
whether Unionist or Nationalist or Tory 
or Liberal, would condemn the whole 
thing as a disgraceful job. He (Mr. 
Dillon) called on the Government to 
ask such a Member as the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson), 
for instance, to stand up in his place 
and state his approval of the appoint- 
ment which they were making. He 
thonght the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber was bound, as representing a certain 
section of the people of Ireland, to com- 
mit himself to this scheme if he ap- 
proved of it—he was bound to get up 
and let the people of Ireland know how 
he stood in this regard. Having «aid 
so much as to the views of the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary for Ireland, 
he (Mr. Dillon) now wished to say a 
word or two on the Resolution. The Re- 
solution was such that it was impossible 
for them, from the strange way in which 
the business had been conducted, to di- 
vorce the consideration of this measure 
from the consideration of the antece- 
dents and character of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who was to fill 
the post which was to be made. It was 
the usual custom, he understood, in 
transactions of this character, to bring 
in the measure before the person was 
nominated to fill the Office. The step 
taken in the present case had been most 
unusual, for the Government had first 
got the Gentleman appointed to the 
Office, and then they brought in the 
Bill. They appointed the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
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the Isle of Thanet to a nominal—an 
unneeessary—Office without a salary; 
and, having made an appointment on 
that ground, they now, in another Ses- 
sion, introduced a Bill to enable them to 
give a salary to the person already occu- 
pying the position. That being sv, the 
Government could not complain if the 
past career and the qualifications of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
already occupied the Office were dis- 
cussed by the House when their Bill 
was brought forward. It was objected, 
the last time this question was before the 
House, that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet was a strong partizan. He(Mr. 
Dillon) must say that it appeared to him 
that the Government and the House had 
seriously underrated the importance of 
the step Her Majesty’s Advisers were 
now taking in appointing this right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman Parliamen- 
tary Under Secretary to answer Irish 
Questions in the House, and thus to 
assume a responsibility which ought to 
devolve on the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, because if there were a hope— 
though he did not believe there was a 
hope—of carrying on the Unionist sys- 
tem of Government in Ireland success- 
fully, it was to sail the ship on an even 
keel. That was a phrase used in a late 
Administration. But could the Govern- 
ment themselves say, in the face of Ire- 
land and England, that they were en- 
deavouring to sail the ship on an even 
keel when they put on the Front Bench, 
as a responsible Minister to reply to 
Irish Members, a man who had been a 
most outspoken and uproariouschampion 
of the Orange Party, and who had re- 
cently denounced the Nationalists on 
many platforms, using language the 
very strongest which had been used by 
the partizans of the Orange Party? He 
(Mr. Dillon) had seen it stated recently 
that within the last 18 months the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
subscribed to some of the associations 
which were now struggling for the mas- 
tery in Ireland. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would have an oppor- 
tunity of denying that, if he could deny 
it. He had been appointed by the 


Orange Party as their champion and 
banner bearer at the time the Execu- 
tive was obliged to interfere and put 
down meetings and agitations in which 





the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was one of the most prominent partici- 
pants. This was the sort of man they 
were going to tell the people of Eng- 
land the Irish — were going to get 
equal justice from. Let him (Mr. 
Dillon) tell the Committee that people 
in England were getting too well in- 
structed in Irish matters to swallow any 
such monstrous thing as thet. He 
warned the Government that in taking 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for the Isle of Thanet on 
board the Unionist ship they were 
taking in a cargo which would sink the 
craft before it had gone far on its jour- 
ney. The Irish Members had struggled 
against this appointment, and would 
continue to do so so leng as they pos- 
sibly could, though, truth to tell, from 
the point of view of the danger to the 
Unionist Party, he was rejoiced at the 
Government having fallen into so great 
a blunder as to make the appointment. 
He should like the Government to con- 
sult the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell), and those who took 
that hon. Member’s view of the matter, 
and see what they thought, from the 
Unionist point of view, of this appo.at- 
ment. e (Mr. Dillon) had poirted 
out that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for the slo of 
Thanet was a partizan. The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was a strong 
political partizan, as had been already 
shown—he was a man who, from the 
very nature of his position, was com- 
pelled to be a violent partizan on the 
questions which socially must tear 
asunder Irish society. The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was at this 
moment at war with his own tenants in 
Ireland, and it was only two or three 
months ago since a deputation of his 
tenants waited on one of his (Mr. 
Dillon’s) friends in Ireland asking him 
to enable them to adopt the Plan of 
Campaign against the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. Was that the man 
who was to be put at the head of the 
Irish Local Government Board, and who 
was to administer justice evenly between 
contending parties in that country? Was 
an Irish landlord, and an Irish land- 
lord who was a violent partizan, an 
Irish landlord whose rents had been re- 
duced 20 per cent within the past six 
months, a man who was at war with his 
own tenants, a man who was threatened 
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with the adoption ofa combination on his 
estate—a combination which, whatever 
might be said about its legality or illega- 
lity, many Englishmen would thoroughly 
approve of if they went over to Ireland 
and examined into the circumstances of 
the case—was this the man to be ap- 
pointed tosuch a post? These facts, he 
(Mr. Dillon) contended, were facts which 
ought—in the minds of any sensible 
Unionists who wished to carry on the 
government of Ireland decently and 
sensibly—to render the appointment of 
such a man as the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman absolutely impossible. It 
was a monstrous thing to ask the tax- 
payers to pay £1,000 a-year in order 
that they might get an Orangeman to 
control an important part of the go- 
vernment of Ireland, and give unsatis- 
factory and misleading and monstrous 
answers to Questions put by the Irish 
Members in the House, thereby enor- 
mously increasing the difficulty of go- 
vernmentin Ireland. He believed firmly 
that the curse of their government in 
Treland all throughout this century had 
been the fact that they had allowed 
themselves—perhaps it was impossible 
to avoid it under the circumstances— 
to be dictated to by the very class whom 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
represented. That had been the cause 
unvaryingly from the beginning. He 
could not look into the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and so far as he could 
judge he did not think very highly of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s goodwill ; 
but whether he was possessed with good- 
will towards Ireland or not, it was the 
faction who were represented by the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for the Isle of Thanet who 
would ruin his Government even if they 
had gone to Ireland with good intentions. 
They had seen Minister after Minister 
who had been obliged to contend against 
the efforts of that faction—the late Mr. 
Forster, for instance. He (Mr. Dillon) 
had never said—and ho challenged any- 
one to find anywhere in his speeches any- 
thing to the contrary—that he did not 
bolieve that Mr. Forster had gone to Ire- 
land with the bestintentions. But what 
was the result of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s administration? He was seized 
on by the faction which was represented 
by the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for the Isle of Thanet—by 


Hr. Dillon 


{COMMONS} 
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the Castle and landlord faction—and 
in the course of a very short time even 
Mr. Forster, strong-willed man as he 
was, was made their tool. They blinded 
his eyes, and ultimately made him do 
their work. He (Mr. Dillon) did not 
know to what extent the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Irish Secretary 
was the willing tool or the unwilling 
tool of this faction; but he declared 
that the people of Ireland, and the more 
enlightened people of England, would hail 
this appointment as the outward sign of 
the process which had been the ruin of 
all the attempts of the British Govern- 
ment to rule Treland in the past. They 
would take it as a sign that what 
Edmund Burke called the Junta in Dub- 
lin Castle had got firmly into the saddle. 
There sat—pointing to Front Ministerial 
Bench—the Representative of the Junta 
who had ruled since the time of Edmund 
Burke up to the present day. They 
were going to have the right and gallant 
Gentleman—the most unpopular man in 
Ireland—as their mouthpiece in that 
House in order to insult the Represen- 
tatives of the Irish people. He only 
desired further to say that it was per- 
fectly true that they would object alto- 
gether to the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet being mixed up with the govern- 
ment of Ireland on account of his 
Orangeism and partizanship; but they 
had another and a deeper objection, and 
if right hon. Gentlemen who were now 
Ministers of the Crown had any of that 
statesmanship which he could assure 
them it would take great deal to settle 
this question, they would at least, while 
denying to the people of Ireland the 
National rights they claimed, studiously 
avoid unnecessarily insulting their Na- 
tional sentiments and sympathies which 
were so deeply seated in the hearts of 
Irishmen. The Government of Ireland 
were not content with denying to the Irish 
people all National rights and liberties 
and that power to legislate which they 
might, deem dangerous to the Empire, 
but they added gratuitous injury and 
insult, which rankled in the minds of 
the Irish people. The right hon. and 

allant Gentleman the Member for the 

le of Thanet had not only his recent 
record, but he had his previous record ; 
and they knew very well that if there 
was was one thing more Offensive than 
another to the Trish people it wasa turn- 
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coat and atraitor. The Irish people 
could not forget that the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had been one of 
the most vehement advocates of Home 
Rule or _— The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had stated, even in 
writing to the papers, that he did 
not care whether it was Home Rule 
or Repeal. When he (Mr. Dillon) 
was a boy he remembered going to 
hear the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman at certain great meetings in 
the Rotunda. He remembered hearing 
him and cheering him when he thun- 
dered out sentiments of Nationality 
that seemed rather in advance of his 
Leader, and at times he (Mr. Dillon) 
thought rather shocked his Leader, 
Writing to the Press on the 4th of June, 
1870, the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had said— 

** Long before I addressed a word through 
your paper to the men of Ireland, long before I 
ventured to place myself, a young and nearly 
untried man, before the country as an advocate 
of Home Rule, I had considered not only the 
necessity but the possibility of obtaining for 
our Nation the only chance of prosperity— 
Irish Government in Irish affairs ;”’ 
and then the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had gone on to say that he agreed 
with a person whom he named—a per- 
son notorious for his extreme views—and 
went further than him in declaring that 
Associations of Nationalists, of advocates 
of Home Rule, of Repealers, call them 
what they would, but comprised in the 
phrase ‘lovers of our country,” should 
join for this purpose. The right hon. 
and gallant par soc had stated that 
what was wanted was a fusion of 
Catholics and Protestants, and a purer 
patriotism than they had. He had said 
that they should not only associate to 
promote the great object they had in view, 
but that each and all of them should 
east aside personal ambition, and be 
content to work for the common weal, 
he, for one, having already fought, and 
being prepared to fight again. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman wrote— 

‘*T think I have a claim upon the Nationalists 
of this country. If you can bring forward a 
better man he will have my support.”’ 


He also wrote— 


‘Let none be for a Party, but all for the 
State; ” 


And later on, again— 


“Let e one who is for a free Ireland 
unite, for an 


d united is an Ireland free.” 





Elsewhere the words written by the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman were 
written for the instruction of such as 
himself (Mr. Dillon). He had read 
them when he was growing up, and 
they hed done their part in instructing 
him in the path of Irish Nationality, 
and they were words which, if he (Mr. 
Dillon) were to write them in the present 
day, the Associations to which the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman sub- 
scribed would print them and placard 
them all over the country, in the endea- 
vour to show that he was something 
more thana Home Ruler. He did not 
know that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was as young when he wrote 
the words he had quoted as he (Mr. 
Dillon) was now, but certainly the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was not 

uarded in his expressions in those days. 

as this the man the Irish people 
were now to have imposed upon them as 
a petty despot? The Orange Party in 
Ireland, who read the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s writings in days 
gone by, would now impose him as a 
petty despot upon people whom he had 
encouraged to go on in a course which, 
since he found that it entailed self-abnega- 
tion, left them to go under the operation 
of the Coercion Act by themselves. He 
(Mr. Dillon) maintained that such a 
course would make the operations of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman in 
Ireland, as the Representative of a Coer- 
cion Government, utterly and absolutely 
odious to the people of Ireland. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would be 
called on to aid in administering in that 
House, and to justify the application of 
coercion to men whose only crime was 
that they followed the advice which he 
himself had given them—to men who 
had not turned tail, as had the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, but stood 
firm to their principles and utterances, 
and were a to take the conse- 
quences. He (Mr. Dillon) asked hon. 
Members whether it was to be expected 
that the people of Ireland would 
patiently submit to be ridden over by a 
turncoat Orangeman like this? He said 
they would not, and that by making 
this appointment the Government were 
merely pouring oil upon the fire, and 
that they could only expect it, as a conse- 
quence, to blaze higher and higher. He 
should o the Bill on every stage, 
and shoul point out its objectionable 
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character to the people of England and 
the people of Ireland on every possible 
opportunity. At the same time, he made 
the Government a present of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. He was 
pleased to think that they had made 
what he considered a fatal blunder. 
Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Kine-Harwan) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) 
said, it was not his intention to follow 
the hon. Gentleman into the major part 
of the statement he had just made, and 
it was only the desire of self-preserva- 
tion, or to make a personal explanation, 
which induced him to rise at all. The 
hon. Member had spoken tolerably 
coolly, and with a certain amount of 
accuracy, up to the latter part of his 
speech ; but when he came to his(Colonel 
King-Harman’s) connection with the 
Home Rule movement, he made a state- 
ment and a charge which were more im- 
— than his previous statements— 
1¢ had made a suggestion which he 
(Colonel King-Harman) was justified in 
making a very brief replyto. The hon. 
Member had said that he (Oolonel King- 
Harman) had left the Home Rule Asso- 
ciation when danger threatened its mem- 
bers. He threw that statement back in 
the hon. Gentleman’s teeth with the 
scorn and contumely it deserved. The 
hon. Gentleman had said that he (Colonel 
King-Harmapn) had stuck to Home Rule 
when there were no Coercion Acts, but 
the hon. Member knew perfectly well 
when Coercion Acts were passed. Tho 
hon. Member said he had listened to his 
(Colonel King-Harman’s) speeches when 
he professed to be an adherent to the 
olicy of Home Rule. The hon. Mem- 
bee knew perfectly well that he was one 
of the few who had laid down money, 
and had sacrificed political and personal 
friendship in the hot daysof his youth, 
on the altar of Home Rule, because he 
then believed that there was honesty 
among thoso men who were agitating 
for Home Rule, and that it was only 
when he found that there was no honesty 
among them that he found himself 
obliged to reconsider the ideas of his 
hot youth. It was no craven fear had 
made him leave the ranks of the Home 
Rule Party. He could honestly say 
that he had never gained a penny out of 
his adherence to Home Rule, and he 


had certainly never been paid a sixpence 
for sitting on the Benches below the 


Mr. Dillon 


{COMMONS} 
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Gangway opposite. The hon. Member 
and every man in Ireland, every honest 
Nationalist—aye, and every Fenian in 
Treland, for there was more honourable 
feeling among Fenians than among those 
who sat below the Gangway opposite— 
knew what his sacrifices in the cause of 
Home Rule had been when he was a 
hot-headed young man, and that it was 
only when he found that it was best for 
his country to give up that cause that 
he ceased to be a Home Ruler. He had 
been tempted into speaking, perhaps, 
rather hotly in reference to this matter ; 
but he confessed that, whatever other ac- 
cusations might have been made against 
him, he had certainly not expected to be 
taunted with cowardice. He was satis- 
fied that none of the hon. Members who 
sat on the Government side of the House, 
and that none of his countrymen in 
Ireland, would endorse the accusations 
which had been brought against him in 
the speech of the hon. Member. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.) said, 
he had been very glad to hear from the 
right hon. and gallantGentleman(Colonel 
King-Harman) his confession that he 
had been something more than a Home 
Ruler. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had taken them into his 
confidence, and had made admissions as 
to facts which, without his confession, 
hon. Members might have had some 
difficulty in laying before this Assembly, 
for the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man had accused himself of that which, 
if it had come from other quarters with 
any amount of force, might possibly 
have had the effect of causing him to 
occupy a different position than a seat 
on the Ministerial Bench. Personally, 
he (Mr. O’Kelly) had no objection to 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
receiving this salary as a mere employé 
of the Government. The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was, unfortu- 
nately, one of his (Mr. O’Kelly’s) con- 
stituents, which fact established a kind 
of freemasonry between them, and he 
certainly should not have opposed the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman’s re- 
ceiving the salary. From his (Mr. 
O’Kelly’s) personal point of view, ho 
thought it very desirable that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman should 
receive a salary, for he was one of those 
Gentlemen whom they were obliged to 
support, and he would very much rather 
that the burden of supporting himshould 




















be transferred to the backs of the Eng- 
lish ratepayers rather than that it should 
lie on the backs of the poor peasants of 
North Roscommon. But there was one 
aspect in which he did strongly object to 
the appointment of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, and to his position in 
connection with the Local Government 
Board of Ireland. As President of the 
Irish Local Government Board, the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would have 
to deal, amongst other bodies, witha body 
in Ireland known asthe Boyle Town Com- 
missioners. Now, what had been the 
relations of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman with that body? For some 
years the Town Commissioners had had 
a great deal of difficulty in getting the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman to 
pay his rates, and the whole force of 
the Government of Ireland had been 
brought into operation to protect the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman from 
the necessity of paying his rates to the 
Town Council of Boyle. 

Cotonen KING-HARMAN : I may, 
perhaps, be allowed here to make a per- 
sonal explanation. I have never refused 
to pay the Town Commissioners’ rates, 
but there is a body in Boyle who call 
themselves Town Commissioners whom 
we do not recognize. 

Mr. O’KELLY: The matter lies in 
this way—— 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: The 
matter is sub judiee. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had found it to 
his interest to gain over or subsidize a 
gentleman who was Town Clerk, and 
who defied the Town Commissioners of 
Boyle in a way which would never be 
permitted in any civilized society, and 
the whole authority of the British Go- 
vernment had been used to support this 
man in his shameful defiance of the 
Town Commissioners. The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had supported 
that gentleman, who had claims upon 
him which went beyond those of Home 
Rule. The right hon. and galiant 
Gentleman knew what he (Mr. O’Kelly) 
was talking about. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The Question be- 
fore the Committee is that it is expedient 
to make provision with reference to the 
Office of Parliamentary Under Secretary 
for Ireland. Strictly speaking, the 


Question ought to be confined to the 
question of the expediency of making 
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this provision, and ought not to beat all 
of a personal character. Oonsidering, 
however, that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has de facto filled the Office 
hitherto, and may be considered as 
designated to fill it in the future, I have 
not thought it beyond the limits of 
Parliamentary discussion to allow dis- 
cussion of the political antecedents of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman. But 
I think it would be altogether an abuso 
of that liberty to allow it to go beyond 
what is descri as the political ante- 
cedents of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, that he had not 
gone beyond the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s political antecedents, and 
he thought that the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman would admit that he 
had not even gone as far into his politi- 
cal antecedents as he could have done, 
because he knew a great deal more 
about them than did the Chairman or 
the House. But that was not the point 
mg which he had been going to speak. 

e had oor from that point, and was 
simply about to deal with the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s future position 
in relation to the Local Government 
Board of Ireland. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s new position would 
bring him unquestionably into connec- 
tion with, — give him considerable 
power over, the Boyle Town Commis- 
sioners, and he (Mr. O’Kelly) wished to 
explain to the House how it was that 
the exercise of that power might work 
evil to a few persons to whom the right 
hon. and gallunt Gentleman was in poli- 
tical opposition. The Town Commission 
of Boyle was under the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and in his new position as 
President of the Local Government 
Board the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man would have certain power an‘ 
influence over that Town Commission. 
Now, he (Mr. O’Kelly) wanted —— 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I entirely appre- 
ciate the line of argument which the 
hon. Member is pursuing, but I must 
rule it as quite out of Order. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he was sorry 
that that should be so, but it had struck 
him that he might be in Order in point- 
ing out what use the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman might make of the posi- 
tion for which the House was called upon 
to vote him a salary. But independent 
of that question, which, as the Chairman 
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had ruled out of Order, he would not 

ursue, they had the fact that the right 

on. and gallant Gentleman had been 
connected in Irish politics not merel 
with the Home Rule Party, but wit 
Gentlemen who held still stronger views 
than the Home Rulers. Consequently, 
the effect of the appointment of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would be 
to create in the minds of the Irish people 
a feeling and a conviction that the Teshe 
was indifferent to the principles of the 
men they happened to employ, and that 
they were only anxious to buy men to 
serve them in Ireland. Now he thought 
that that would be a most unhappy im- 
pression to make on the minds of the 
people of Ireland. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had very well said 
that he had never been paid for an 
political service he had rendered. Well, 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 

sed as a rich man, and ho (Mr. 
O’Kelly) saw no inconvenience in the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman in 
that capacity as a rich man continuing 
in his voluntary service, as he now dis- 
charged it, without coming on the 
country for any payment. He (Mr. 
O’Kelly) was sure that the nobility of 
his views would be sufficient payment 
for the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man in the future as it had been in the 
past. They—the Irish Nationalists—of 
course, could not free their minds from 
the reflection that the right hon. and 
gallant Gentloman had been one of 
them. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: No, no! 

Mr. O’KELLY: Well, the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had not been as 
respectable as most of them, but, at any 
rate, he was a man who had occupied a 
place in their ranks. He had occupied 
a place in their ranks in a way that a 
spy very often occupied a place in the 
ranks of an Army to which he did not 
belong. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had come to them pretending 
that he was a Nationalist, speaking the 
speech of Nationalism, giving voice to 
the sentiments of Nationality, and at the 
very first moment that he got an oppor- 
tunity he betrayed them. Now they 
saw why he had betrayed tiem. He 
had been betraying them for pay. This 
Gentleman, who talked-— 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman is indulging in language which 
is wholly unbecoming in the House. 


Mr. O Keily 
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Mr. O’KELLY said, he was very 
sorry that he had felt called upon to use 
strong | . He was very sorry 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had betrayed the Nationalist Party, 
and woud: much rather that he had 
remained in the ranks to which he had 
allied himself. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman might still have con- 
tinued to represent the county of Sligo. 
But there was this point to which ho 
(Mr. O’Kelly) wished tv call the atten- 
tion of the English people. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman posed here 
as the Representative of the Unionist 
element in Ireland. Well, there 
was a certain Unionist element in 
Ireland which he (Mr. O’Kelly) re- 
spected—the men who honestly believed 
that the Union between the two 
countries was best preserved by that 
country remaining in a position of servi- 
tude and degradation. That was a 
stupid belief, perhaps, but still he held 
there were a certain number of people 
in Ireland stupid enough to believe that. 
But the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man had not that excuse. He had had 
enlightenment; he had found salvation ; 
he had had experience. Notwithstand- 
ing that, he bad made this double turn, 
and had got back to the position in which 
the unconverted Orangeman stood. Now, 
one could respect the Orangeman—the 
man who from sheer belief was in the 
position in which the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman stood—but he (Mr. 
O’Kelly) thought no one on either side 
of the Bone could have any respect for 
a man who, having been reared in the 
Orange faith, had announced himself as 
converted from that faith and had joined 
the Nationalist ranks, and had even 
fought in them, and had then gone back 
to Orangeism. He said the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had fought in 
the Nationalist ranks; and, as a matter 
of fact, the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman was a great cudgel man. He 
had broken a great number of heads in 
the cause of Home Rule. He thought 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had been in the Longford Election with 
himself. 

Coronet. KING-HARMAN: I was 
not in the Longford Election. 

Several hon. Mempers: He was; he 
was. 

Coronen KING-HARMAN: I was 
not in that election. 
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Mr. O’KELLY : I will not make that 


charge. 
Mr. T, M. KEALY (Longford, N.) : 
Yes; he was. [ Cries of “‘ Order!’’] 
Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford 


must know that he is not entitled to use | regard 


that language, and I must call upon him 
to withdraw it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Shall I be in 
Order in asking the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman whether he voted for 
John Martin? It was open voting. 

‘ytoneL KING-HARMAN rose to 
aiswer the question—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 
No such question can be put. I have 
asked the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to withdraw the language he has used. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman says he did 
not vote for John Martin, I will withdraw 
the language I used. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member for North Ros- 
common (Mr. O’Kelly) made a state- 
ment which the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet denied. The hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford has ques- 
tioned the truth of that denial, and 
I ask him to withdraw the words he 
used, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Ifthe right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman says he did not 
vote—— 

Tuz CHAIRMAN : That is quite un- 
permissible. I again call upon the hon. 
and learned Gentleman unequivocally 
to withdraw the language he used. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Certainly, Sir. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, there had been 
a good deal of election fighting, and it 
was only to be expected that one would 
get confused as to who took part in it. 
He believed that the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman did take part in the 
Longford Election in this sense—that he 
had subscribed to the funds. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: No, 
no! 

Mr. O’KELLY said, the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman denied it, and, 
of course, he would not persist in the 
statement, as he had no wish to accuse 
anyone weeny: There were a 
sufficient number of strong facts against 


the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
without his desiring to place a 
upon him which was unfair. He di 
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say, however, that it was a very unfortu- 
nate thing for the Government of Ireland 
that a Gentleman who had occupied the 
ition in Irish politics which the right 
on. and gallant Gentleman had occu- 
pied, and whom the Irish people had 
ed as a political gre separ 
in using that word he did not wish to 
give offence to the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman—should be put into a posi- 
tion of power in Ireland. Renegades 
in all countries and at all times had 
been regarded as detestable creatures, 
and az persons not entitled to the 
honours of war. He was sorry to be 
obliged to say this of one of his own 
constituents, but truth compelled him 
to do so. From the point of view of 
the Irish people, the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was certainly a re- 
negade, and in that character they ob- 
jected to his being put into power in 
their country. Personally, i (Mr. 
O’Kelly) did not object to the bitterest 
Tory on the other side of the House 
being put into the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s position. He would rather 
see the hon. Member for Ballykilbeg, or 
the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson), put into 
the position. Of the two, he would 
prefer the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh. That hon. and gallant 
Member was a fighting man, and one 
might disagree with a fighting man, 
but, after all, one could arrange with 
him better; but he certainly objected, and 
objected strongly, and he thought all 
Ireland would object strongly, to the 
continuance in power of a right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who had dis- 
tinguished himself on many occasions 
as a most prominent and bellicose Home 
Ruler, and to his being put in Ireland 
to administer a Ooercion Act. Such a 
thing was a disgrace to this country. 
Mr. MAOARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) said, 
he did not desire to detain the Committee 
at we tng on this point, but the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
had challenged the opinion of Irish 
Members sitting on that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House—in regard to the ap- 
pointment of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet. He (Mr. Macartney) regretted 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for North Armagh (Oolonel 
Saunderson) was not in his place to 
take up the challenge; but he (Mr. 
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Macartney) knew that on this occasion 
he spoke the opinion of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, and not only his 
opinion, but that of all his hon. Friends 
from Ireland. They supported and ap- 
proved the appointment of the right hon. 
And gallant Member fortheIsleof hanet. 
They had no reason to believe that that 
appointment was uncongenial to their 
supporters, and they had had ample op- 
portunities of aseertainingit if ithad been 
so. Therighthon. and gallant Gentleman 
was not now assuming the duties of his 
Office for the first time. As a matter 
of fact, he was appointed last year, and 
during the time he had been discharging 
his present Office they had, all of them, 
had opportunities of acquainting them- 
selves with the opinions of their sup- 
porters ; and he believed, as he said, that 
every one of his hon: Friends would 
say that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s appointment was one they 
agreed with. He admitted the argument 
of the hon. Member opposite that the 
Unionist Party were largely interested 
and very greatly concerned in the good 
government of Ireland; but, from that 
point of view, they saw no reason to 
object to the appointment of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman. 
Having regard to the special duties 
the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man would have to perform in connection 
with the Local Government Board of 
Ireland, they believed that the interests 
of the country would be efficiently 
served by the appointment. He (Mr. 
Macartney) only intervened in order to 
correct the fulse impression which might 
arise from the silence of himself and 
other hon. Gentlemen in the face of the 
accusation and complaint which had 
proceeded from the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Oo., N.) said, 
he was glad they had had the speech to 
which they had all just listened, as they 
knew now that the Orange Party was 
satisfied with the taste, tone, and manner 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentleman. 
He wondered that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had not risen to answer the complaint 
which had been addressed to him from 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 
—that this Bill was a distinct violation 
of a solemn pledge made in the House 
by the right hon. Gentleman. On the 
14th of April last the hon. Gentleman 


Mr, Macartney 








the Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) put a Question with reference to 
the then recently created Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Ireland, and after 
him the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Neweastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John 
Morley) intervened with another Ques- 
tion. The hon. Member for West Bel- 
fast said— 

‘*1 wish toask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sary, Whether Notice of Motion No. 1, standing 
to-day in the name of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of net 
(Colonel King-Harman) has been given by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman as a Member of 
the Goverament; and, if so, under what law 
the Office he holds is constituted ; and whether 
the eee of that Office vacates his 
seat ?’’ 

“The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) (Strand, Westminster) was about to 
rise —— 

** When the right hon.Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne said: May I interrupt 
the right hon, Gentleman? I was going to ask 
him by what authority the Office of Parliamen- 
tary Secretary for Ireland is constituted; and 
whether he will lay on theTable of the House any 
document describing the nature of the duties of 
the new Office, and the conditions under which 
it is to be held; whether it is ie to attach 
any salary to the Office; and, if not, whether 
it is contended by Her Majesty's Government 
that there is a power without limit of consti- 
tuting unpaid l’arliamentary Offices ?”’: 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland suid, 
in reply— 

“T cannot give a full answer to the Question 

which involves some legal points; but I may 
say that there is no salary attached to the Office. 
The Government have taken every pains to sce 
that the course they have adopted is legal, and 
they have taken the highest legal advice on the 
subject.” —(3 Hansard [313] 887-8.) 
That was to say, he had taken legal 
advice as to whether the appointment, if 
unpaid, would be a legal one, and they 
found that it would be legal if unpaid. 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): Hear, hear! 

Mx. CLANCY: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to admit that. He had 
given that solemn pledge in the face of 
the country, and had appointed the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for the Isle of Thanet Under Secretary 
on the distinct understanding that he 
should not be paid. But the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), with his accus- 
tomed acuteness, suspected the existence 
of a suppressio veri in the glib utterance 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, and he put this question— 
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«Ts the seat to be vacated?” 
“ Mr. A. J. Batrour: No, Sir. 


“Mr. W. E. Guiapsrone: there be some 


statement laid before the House to show the | ap 


grounds on which the seat is not to be vacated ? 

“Mr. A. J. Batrour: I believe the ds 
are that it is not an Office of profit the 
Crown 


“Mr.W. E. Guapstonz: I can only say this 
—that I once had the honour of serving a Con- 
servative Government as Commissioner for the 
Tonian Islands for a very few days; and under 
the advice of the Law Officers of the Govern- 
ment, though I received no salary, yet my seat 
for the University of Oxford was vacated, and 
1 was re-elected. That was in 1859. 

“Mr. A. J. Batrovur: I would suggest that 
the best course would be to put a Question to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorne 
General for England.” — (3 Hansard, [313] 
1887-8.) 


How the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 


Secretary can have the face to come here 
after these declarations of last spring, 
and ask the House of Commons to pay 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Parliamentary Under Secretary a 
salary, when such a short time ago they 
would not have dared to appoint him at 
a ay and as to whom they had ob- 
tained legal advice that such an appoint- 
ment would be illegal, he (Mr. Clancy) 
was at a loss to imagine. On the day 
following that on which the Questions he 
had referred to had been put, another 
Question was put to the First Lord of 
the Treasury. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne asked— 

“By what authority the Office of Parliamen- 
tary Under Secretary for Ireland has been con- 
stituted ; whether any document will be laid 
before Parliament describing the nature and 
duties of the Office, and the conditions under 
which it is held; and whether it is contended 
that the Government has the power to create 
unpaid Parliamentary Offices without limit ?”’ 


And now he (Mr. Clancy) begged the 
attention of the House to the answer. 
The first Lord of the Treasury said— 


“Mr. Speaker, the Under Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant has been appointed by virtue 
of the authority which exists in the Executive 
Government of the day to appoint Assistant Se- 
cretaries in order to carry out in“an efficient 
manner the duties cast upon any Department of 
the State, subject, in certain cases, to statu 
control, ing the vacating of seats, the right 
to sitin Parliament, rye} eye yo! 
ifany. No document will be laid before Par- 
liament describing the nature and duties of the 
Office, or the itions under which it is held ; 
but it is right to state distinctly that no salary 
or profit is attached to the ce. The last 


Question being one of abstract law, the right 
hon. Gentleman is perfectly able to form hi 
own conclusion upon it. 
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‘‘Mr, Joun Monier: Well, Sir ; but is the 
House, then, to have no means of knowing what 
are the functions, duties, and conditions of the 


pointment ? 
** Mr. W. H. Sarrn : The right hon. Gentle- 


man is well acquainted with the duties of Pub- 
lic Offices which have to. be di ed by the 
Executive Government. He is aware 


what are the duties which ordinarily fall to 
Under Secretaries in a Public Office.”’—(Ibid. 
1002-3.) 

It seemed to him (Mr. Clancy), there- 
fore, that the statement made last year 
amounted to a distinct pledge, as dis- 
tinct as any pledge could be, that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for the Isle of Thanet was to 


¥ | hold his Office without salary, and on 


that ground he would not be asked to 
vacate his seat; but now, in the face of 
that pledge, the Government came to 
the House of Commons and asked them 
to vote a salary to the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, and did not give the 
slightest information as to whether the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
be called upon to vacate his seat if he 
vere paid a salary. He (Mr. Clancy) 
did not pretend to be a Constitutional 
lawyer; but it seemed to him that the 
Gentleman who signed the cheque for 
the first quarter’s salary for the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary would stand 
in danger of having an action brought 
against him, and probably might be 
obli to pay back the money to 
the ury. He certainly hoped he 
would. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the matter 
had been very fully discussed the last 
time it was brought before the House. 

Mr. OLANOY : Sir, it is very incon- 
venient for me to be interrupted before 
I have finished my speech. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member distinctly sat down. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I thought the 
hon. Member had come to the conclusion 
of his remarks, and that he had delivered 
the peroration of his eloquent speech. 
If he has anything further to say he 
will be able to continue after I have 
made a few remarks withithe view of 


tory | clearing up the mistake into which the 


hon. Gentleman and many of his Friends 
appear to have fallen. He has quoted 
certain questions and answers, which 
had been given in the House last Session 
with regard to the Office of Parliamen- 

Under Secretary. The questions 
related to the Office as it was then 
constituted; and what hon. Gentlemen 
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wished to var 4 Bre whether the Go- 
vernment h wers to appoint 
an Under eceees 3 and whethie, if 
they had such power, the Under Secre- 
tary had or had not to vacate his seat ? 
The Government replied, speaking with 
such advice as they could command, 
that they had power to appoint an Under 
Secretary, and that as he would not be 
paid he would not vacate his seat. Had 
they provided out of the Votes a salary, 
without providing that the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman should vacate 
his seat, they would have violated the 
law. But hon. Gentlemen opposite had, 
no doubt unintentionally, twisted the 
answer given as to the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary into a pledge that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for the Isle of Thanet should 
give his unpaid services to the count: 
indefinitely. That was a thing whic 
the Government never conceived. They 
had never concealed from the House 
that their desire was, as soon as the 
state of Public Business would permit 
it, to bring in a Bill which would put 
his right hon. and gallant Friend into 
the position of every other Under Secre- 
tary. [Anhon. Memprr: You never said 
so.] Was there a single Member of the 
House who seriously supposed that the 
Government would ask any Gentleman 
to go on indefinitely fulfilling the duties 
of Under Secretary for Ireland, where 
the labour was far heavier than that of 
any other Under Secretary in the House, 
without giving him the salary which 
other Under Secretaries received? If 
hon. Members would look at what I said 
last Session, they would see that the 
answers I had given were simply with 
reference to the action the Government 
were then taking as to the Under Se- 
eretary. They showed that the action 
of the Government was perfectly legal. 
Mr. OLANCY said, the Ohief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had 
made a statement which he thought the 
House must have listened to with the 
utmost possible astonishment—namely, 
that the Government had intended to 
bring in a Bill to pay this salary. Not 
a single word had ever been said in that 
House or out of it to that effect, and 
the person to be benefited by it himself 
understood that he was not to be paid so 
recently as two months agu. The right 
hon. and t Gentleman addressed 
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then working 18 hours aday fornothing; 
that he was not paid like the Irish 
Members ; that he gave his services to 
the public for no , and when, ac- 
cording to the Chief tary for Ire- 
land, he must have known that there 
was a Bill in preparation to pay him a 
salary. He (Mr. Clancy) supposed that 
the next thing would be the introduction 
of the Bill to pay the salary from April 
last. [Mr. A. J. Batrour: The Bill 1s 
not retrospective.] He thought he was 
correct in saying that, after all that had 
fallen from the First Lord of the Trea- 


sury. 

‘tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrm) (Strand, 
Westminster): I never said anything of 
the kind. Will the hon. Gentleman say 
when I said that ? 

Mr. CLANOY said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had made so many 
speeches, short and long, and that he, 
not having a secretary to write them 
down, could not recollect the particular 
speech. He pointed to the significance 
of this appointment. It was said as an 
argument against Irish Members that 
under Home Rule they would commit 
the atrocity of handing over the minority 
to the will of the majority. He did not 
think that was very unusual in any 
country ; but here they had the majority 
handed over to the rule of the minority. 
But he thought that was a fact on which 
they might reflect with some advantage 
in considering who were the rulers in 
Treland at present—namely, that not one 
man in the Government of Ireland could 
be said to represent what could be fairly 
called the overwhelming any | of the 
people. Every single office in Ireland 
was filled up by men who would not be 
elected in any one of 86 constituencies 
in Ireland. The Parliamentary Under 
Secretary was an Orangeman. The 
Local Government Board was a nest of 





Orangemen, and the Board of Works 
was the same. They had listened to 
some of the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman’s political antecedents, and tho 
Chairman had ruled that these might be 
referred to. He asked the House to 
listen to some extracts from a speech of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
on the subject of Home Rule against 
which the Unionist Party would cry out 
anathema maranatha. In August, 1870, 
ye: a hon. and gallant Gentleman 
sala— 





the electors at Margate and said he was 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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‘‘ That a man who would for the Oppo- 
sition candidate on that would dent 
which, was foroed & year 
Ww. was u ; 
that he me arse saiter an: % ig or 
Tory, and was of no political opinion what- 
ever, but simply an Irishman ; Ireland alone 
was his motto—the shamrock, the green im- 
mortal shamrock ; with the and the 
0 united they would win their glorious 
freedom ; he believed that if a Parliament was 
established on College Green in which Irish- 
men could m their own affairs, Ireland 
would become rich and prosperous.” 

The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had contradicted the hon. Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy 
when he said that he took part at tue 
Longford election, but in the course 
of the speech the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman said that he had 
fought the battle at Longford. 

Cotonrr KING- HARMAN: The 
hon. Member knows perfectly well what 
I alluded to. 

Mr. CLANCY said, he was quoting 
from a speech of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman himself, and he did 
not know to what else the right hon. 
and ant Gentleman alluded. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman said— 


‘Tt did not matter a scrap to him personally 
whether he was returned or not, but if they 
returned a Nationalist to Parliament, the whole 
of Ireland would respond ; that when Ireland 
claimed her just rights and claimed to manage 
their own affairs, he asked would England dare 
to refuse them; when the day came for them 
to vote, let them not vote for him, but for Ire- 
land ; let the green be over their head, aad their 
cry be, God Save Ireland.” 

Irish Members had been charged with 
preaching separation in the past, and 
when such expressions as these were 
quoted from the speeches of Irish Mem- 
bers they were set down as advocating 
rebellion in Ireland; but here was the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman po | 
the very language for which they woul 

be condemned. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, on the 13th of 
August, 1870, declared that he could 
not understand any man, knowing any- 
thing of his country, and knowing any- 
thing of the career of O’Connell and 
Grattan, doubting that Home Rule or 
some substitute for it was the only 
panacea for the evilsof Ireland. Some- 
one at the time said that the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s promises were 
very fine, but insincere; and then he 
asked plainly what he had to gain by 
insincerity? He asked, if he were elected 
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to-morrow, whether any Government, 
Conservative or Liberal, would give him 
any honour or place when he came to 
them as the avowed opponent of English 
rule; that whatever his connections were 
they been oguaes the Union, and that 
his relatives had moved an Amendment 
to that infamous Act; that the Oonser- 
vatives said he was abandoning his 
principles, and that he told them it was 
they who were abandoning their prin- 
ciples, and not he, for in former da 

the Conservatives were for the people, 
and now they were against them. And 


)} here he (Mr. Clancy) came to the 


point of his speech which had a most 
particular interest with reference to the 
matter they were discussing. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman on that occa- 
sion concluded his speech by saying that 
he would never, never take Office or 
pension from any Government. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
said that these things were uttered in 
the days of his hot youth. But he was 
then over 30 years of age; and he (Mr. 
Clancy) said that at that time of life 
men formed very deliberate opinions. 
The Irish people had made a mistake in 
thinking that he was sincere in makin 
those statements, and they distrus 
him now because he was a renegade, 
and because he was the champion of the 
Orange Party and gave that Constitu- 
tional advice to them to keep their hands 
on their triggers, who incited them, in 
other words, to civil war. Did the Com- 
mittee think that this man, who was an 
inciter to violence and crime, and was 
engaged in the combination of landlords 
and Orangemen, was fitted for the Office 
to which he had been appointed? It 
was an insult which the Irish people 
would not forget—that he had been set 
over the rest of the Irish people to 
govern them. 

Cotons, WARING (Down, N.) said, 
he should like to make a few remarks 
with regard to this subject. Thoce who 
came from his part of the country had 
complete confidence in the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Parliamen- 
tary Under Secretary forIreland. They 
were all perfectly aware of the Home 
Rule antecedents of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, which had been 
made so much of in that House; and 
not only that, but they were aware of 
the circumstances which had led up to 
those views. At the time those opinions 
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were expressed, they were smarting under 
what was considered to be the injustice 
of the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church ; and some of them took coun- 
sel together as to whether or not, after 
the breach of one of its most important 
provisions, the Union was to their ad- 
vantage ; for 10 minutes he had him- 
self entered into that conspiricy. His 
conversion had come rather quicker than 
that of the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, who was a younger man than 
himself by 10 years. On the occasion he 
referred to, he (Colonel Waring) said— 
‘Gentlemen, nothing will induce me to 
row in this boat;” and he then left. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Parliamentary Under Secretary for 
Ireland had taken a longer time to dis- 
cover his position, but in the end arrived 
at the same conclusion. The people of 
the North of Ireland believed that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
performing his duty without favour or 
affection, and was doing good service to 
his Queen and country. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, that the other day the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury had stated, in reply toa 
Question he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) him- 
self had addressed to him, that there 
inst any Member of the 
English Civil Service belonging to an 
Orange Lodge or Society. The right 
hon. Gentleman had also, on another 
occasion, stated that the same rule ap- 
plied to all Departments of the Civil 
Service. He desired to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether the fact 
that the Parliamentary Under Secretary 
for Ireland was a notorious Orangeman, 
was or was not reconcilable with the 
view of the rule or understanding which 
prevailed in the Oivil Service, and 
whether it would be necessary to modify 
the rule if the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman remained in his present 

ition ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): I can hardly think the 
hon. Gentleman is speaking seriously ; 
these rules are held to ap ly to gentle- 
men who are not en in political 
controversy. Those tlemen who 


was arule a 


hold seats in this House are an excep- 
tion, because they are unfortunately 
compelled to take part in political con- 
troversy. 

Colonel Waring 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked if 
he was to understand that there was no 
objection to a member of an 
Lodge being the head of the Local 
Government Board in Ireland, whilo 
every other officer and member of the 
Inland Revenue as well, was prohibited 
by the rule enforced from belonging to 
that Society ? 


[No reply. | 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, he thought the point 
raised by his hon. Friend was one which 
needed a rather more serious answer 
than the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
had given it. They must remember 
that to belong to an Ginten Lodge was 
to belong to a political organization com- 
a with which none that they had in 

gland possessed any weight or force. 
The Primrose League was mere pan- 
tomine as compared with an a 
Lodge, and it was a remarkable 
thing that the Government should have 
appointed to the Local Government 
Board in Ireland a Gentleman who was 
associated with that society. Therefore, 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) would have taken a 
much more serious view of the point. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman below 
the Gangway opposite (Colonel Waring) 
had shed a very curious light upon the 
breadth and depth of the Unionist 
sentiments of himself and Friends, when 
he said that they had turned towards 
Home Rule because they thought that 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Pro- 
testant Ohurch was bad for them. 

Coronet WARING : I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon ; I said nothing 
of the kind. I said that in the indig- 
nation occasioned at the time by what 
we deemed an insult to our Church, we 
had for a moment considexed whether 
Home Rule might not be for our advan- 


e. 
2 oe JOHN MORLEY said, he did 
not understand the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to deny that in consequence 
of the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church they had considered whether the 
Union woull be good or bad for them. 

Coroner WARING: I said it was 
suggested that such was the case, and 
that after 10 minutes’ consideration I 
came to the o res conclusion. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman could not deny 
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that he and his Friends were prepared to 
throw over the Act of Union, just as the 
right hon. and + Gentleman him- 
self (Colonel King-Harman) had been 


ay, to do. 
. uE CHAIRMAN: I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to address his remarks 
to the subject before the Committee. 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he 
thought that as the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel Waring) had been 
allowed to address himself to that subject, 
he was not out of Order in referring to 
it. Well, they had now at last from the 
Government a in announcement, 
made for the first time, that the Bill was 
not to be retrospective. He could not 
help asking himself how far this de- 
cision on the A sag: of the Government 
not to make the Bill retrospective was 
due to the action which Members on 
that side of the House had taken. The 
point he rose to press sprang from the 
answer of the Chief Secrstary for Ire- 
land as to the announcement which he 
and the First Lord of the Treasury made 
last year on the subject of salary. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland appeared to him to 
have put a most extraordinary con- 
struction upon what passed last year, 
and he (Mr. Morley) submitted that in 
his replies to his Questions on the 14th 
and 15th of April, he made a statement 
which was universally understood in 
that House to mean that this was to be 
an unpaid Office. The right hon. Gentle- 
‘man said that when he (Mr. Morley) put 
his Question, he raised a legal point. 
No doubt, he did raise a legal point; 
but the right hon. Gentleman put aside 
and dismissed that legal point without 
an answer, and then he went on to 
say—‘‘I may say that there is no 
pea attached to the Office.” That 
answer distinctly dissevered the question 
of salary from that legal point the 
right hon. Gentleman now asse 
was ss by the pomaraa yd ws 
every desire to speak respectfully of the 
right hon. Gentleman; but he must think 
that the answers he and his right hon. 
Colleague who now sat next him gave 
last year, in the light of what the right 
hon. Gentleman said a quarter of an 
hour ago, was nothing more or less than 
trifling with the House. | Laughter. | 


The right hon. Gentleman might smile 
—“‘and smile” —{ Laughter |—but hehad 
placed the question now in a position 
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from which it would become him to lose 
no time in extricating it and extricating 
himself. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR protested 
against the tone the right hon. Gentle- 
man had adopted. He had never heard 
a speech delivered with more ‘‘ sound 
and fury,” and which signified less. 
The right hon. Gentleman, first of all, 
fastened upon one most extraordinary 
misunderstanding, and having done that 
and been called to Order by the Chair- 
man, the right hon. Gentleman proceeded 
to insinuate that the Government had 
intended to make the Bill retrospective, 
but, alarmed by the eloquence of the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Friends, 
the Government retired in terror from 
the position they had taken up. But, 
unfortunately for thet theory, the Bill 
existed in its present shape long before 
those outbursts of eloquence to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had referred. It 
had never occurred to the Government, 
and, in fact, he had only discovered that 
night that any right hon. Gentleman 
entertained the idea that the Bill was 
to be retrospective. Hoe should have 
thought they would never have enter- 
tained such a fantastic notion, for he 
should have thought they would have 
made themselves acquainted with the 
laws of England, and would have known 
that to make the Bill retrospective would 
be practically committing a fraud on the 
Statute. But as the Government never 
intended to do that, it never entered into 
his head in the wildest moment to 
attempt to give his right hon. and 
gallant Friend (Colonel King-Harman) 
a retrospective salary. They knew per- 
fectly well that his right hon. and 
gallant Friend, not receiving a salary, 
was not under the necessity of vacating 
his seat ; but his right hon. and gallant 
Friend having occupied his seat all last 
year, for the Government to come to 
Parliament this year, and by a Bill give 
his right hon. and gallant Friend the 
salary for the year passed, thus enabling 
him to ocoupy a place of profit, 
and not to resign his seat, would be 
nothing less than a fraud upon the 
Statute. But such was the standard of 
morality that obtained among right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that nothing seemed 
more mare than a manoouvre of that 
kind. The Government, however, had 
a somewhat different standard of moral- 
ity to that which appeared naturally to 
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suggest itself to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and never entertained such an 
idea. He did not think it was necessary 
for him to go over the ground he had 
more than once traversed in regard to 
the Question and answer in reference to 
the salary of his right hon. and gallant 
Friend. They answered the Question 
with regard to the legal point, and 
never made any concealment ; he could 
say that with confidence, and if right 
hon. Gentlemen would only consult 
their memories, they would find that the 
Government never entertained the ex- 
travagant, absurd, and ridiculous notion 
that they were going indefinitely to ask 
his right hon. and gallant Friend to 
come to the House, and bear the burden 
and heat of the day, that every man 
must bear who had a seat on that Bench, 
without receiving a single sixpence of 
salary. Such an idea never crossed his 
mind, and let hon. Members consult 
their recollections, and they would find 
they never credited the Government with 
entertaining any such notion. He was 
sorry the right hon. Gentleman had 
made accusations and insinuations such 
as appeared in his speech, and he felt 
sure that when cooler moments returned 
to him, the right hon. Gentleman would 
see they were not justified. 

Srr CHARLES RUSSELL ( Hackney, 
8.) said, in his judgment this matter 
was much more serious than might be 
_— from what he might almost 
call the flippant manner of the Chief 
Secretary in answering his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. John Morley). The House 
now learned that when on three several 
oceasions, the 14th April, 15th April, 
and 12th May, this subject came up for 
reference in the House, and on each of 
those occasions the Representative of the 
Government assured the House that the 
question of election did not arise because 
it was not a paid Office—hon. Members 
were now ‘ahem they must be fools to 
suppose that when it suited the con- 
venience of the Government, it was not 
to cease to remain an unpaid Office. All 
he could say was that if the Government 
intended to make this a paid Office, they 
took the most extraordinary paius to 
conceal their intention from the House. 
He would like to ask when the Govern- 
ment changed their minds? [Mr. A. J. 
Batrour: Never.] Never! Then at 
the very time that they were assuring 
the House that no election was neces- 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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, because there was no salary at- 
tached to the Office to which the right 
hon. Gentleman was appointed, they 
had at that very time formed the inten- 
tion of making it a paid Office! Then 
he would ask, appealing to that high 
standard of count , of which, forsooth! 
the right hon. Gentleman claimed for his 
Party the exclusive possession, he asked 
why did the Government on those three 
several occasions, by the mouths of two 
responsible Ministers, if they had that 
intention, employ such language as— 
and this he would say clearly and dis- 
tinctly—misled a large portion of the 
House? Then a word or two on the 
appointment itself. He objected to it 
in the first place, because there was no 
proved necessity for it; in the next 

lace because of the manner in which it 

ad been attempted to be foisted on the 
House; and he objected to it lastly (and 
he regretted to introduce the personal 
element for a moment), because of the 
person who was designated to fill the post. 
As to the manner in which it had been 
brought about, he had indicated to the 
House his objection and as to the present 
necessity, he would say a word or two. 
When this matter was mentioned on 
April 14th, if hon. Members would refer 
to Hansard, they would see that a spe- 
cial reason was given why the services 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Colonel King-Harman) were called in 
aid of the Chief Secretary, the reason 
being a pressure of work—but a pres- 
sure stated to be of a temporary nature 
—then supposed to be put upon the 
Chief Secretary. It would be seen also 
—and he called especial attention to this 
in connection with the intention from the 
first which the right hon. Gentleman had 
now avowed—that the language then 
pointed not to a permanent position of 
Assistant Secretary to the Chief Secre- 
tary, but merely to a temporary or pass- 
ing nevessity to relieve the Chief Secre- 
tary in his then work. Then, again, 
he asked the Chief Secretary to re- 
consider the statement he made inter- 
rupting him (Sir Charles Russell) when 
he said the Government always had the 
intention of making this a paid Office, 
for the language used so fer from dis- 
covering that intention referred to a 
passing necessity for which the right 

on. and gallant Gentleman was for a 
certain undefined time jto be called in 
aid. As to the necessity for the ap- 
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pointment, he (Sir Charles Russell 
utterly denied that the present Chi 

Secretary was worked to a greater de- 
gree than his Predecessors. In many 
respects, he was much better off than 
his Predecessors. It was quite true 
that his right hon. Friend (Mr. John 
Morley) had not the odious work of 
potas a Ooercion Bill through the 

ouse. Because he had some sympath 

with Irish feeling, and treated Trish 
Members with some respect and decency, 
he was able to get through the duties of 
his Department without creating great 
obstruction, yet he was in the singular 
position that he had not a single Law 
Officer from Ireland to assist him, and 
was obliged to answer all the Questions 
put in the House to whatever branch 
of the Irish administrative system those 
questions referred. The post of Assis- 
tant Secretary, he repeated, was not 
necessary, and he more especially 
thought the Chief Secretary should not 
be relieved from the duty of answering 
Questions in the House. He thought 
it would much better become the right 
hon. Gentleman if he were to come up 
to the opinion he (Sir Charles Russell) 
once formed of him, when he occupied 
a seat below the Gangway as a Member 
of the Fourth Party, and desired really 
to inform his mind conscientiously and 
thoroughly about his duty to the Irish 
people, to go into these questions and 
inform his mind, instead of treating 
questions put from below the Gangway 
as merely so many incidents of a ne- 
cessarily unpleasant character, to be met 
by official answers by anyone giving as 
little information as possible, and as 
little respeotfully as possible. The right 
hon. Gentleman knew very little about 
Ireland. His position, unhappily—and 
it was not altogether his own fault, it 
was the position of most Irish Secre- 
taries—isolated him from contact with 
National sympathies and National 
opinion, with no means of gauging 
the feelings of the people, getting his 
information from a purely official class 
pe gg upon that class and upon that 
only. It would do the right hon. Gentle- 
man good, if he had the desire honestly to 
discharge his duty to the Irish people in 
the Office he held, if he were to occupy 
his time in the useful work, drudgery 
though it might seem, of getting up the 
circumstances under which the Coercion 
Act was being put in force in many in- 





| stances, and trying to realize that, after 


all, matters which seemed to him trivial 
and unimportant—[ Cries of*‘ Question!” ] 
—he was speaking straight to the 
question—which seemed trivial and un- 
important, were matters which touched 
pry the daily life of the Irish people 
and the public peace of the country. It 
would help the right hon. Gentleman to 
realize what ought to be his primary 
duty, to inform himself by personal 
inquiry and observation of the way in 
which the Act—odious as he (Sir Charles 
Russell) believed it to be—was being 
administered. This new Office, then, was 
not one io which the House should lend 
its sanction. And then as to the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who was to 
fill the post. He hoped the House 
would believe him when he said he was 
exceedingly reluctant to make these per- 
sonal references, and had they been 
avoidable he would gladly have avoided 
them. He sincerely regretted that he 
had to say even so much as he was 
about to say. The right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman said he had changed 
opinions formed and acted upon in his 
hot youth. Well, his youth, he must 
say, was not a very hot one, when in 
1877 he walked up the floor of the 
House introduced by Mr. Isaac Butt. 
He must have been about 40 years of 
age at that time. 

Coronet. KING-HARMAN: I beg 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s par- 
don. I was not introduced by Mr. Butt, 
but by Lord Claud Hamilton and Mr. 
Walter Spencer Stanhope. 

Sirk CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
accepted the correction; but his infor- 
mation was that on one oceasion the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was intro- 
duced by Mr. Butt and the present Lord 
St. Oswald. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: Allow 
me to say that my statement is an abso- 
lute fact, and I stake my veracity against 
the information of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
of course accepted that statement at 
once. But though the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman might not have had 
the companionship of Mr. Butt in walk- 
ing up the floor, he certainly had the 
support of Mr. Butt when seeking elec- 
tion to a seat in the House. } lonel 
Kine- Harman owe ge! Of course 
that was the point of his argument. 


eee 








| Laughter.] Of course it was the point 
of his argument, the question of who 
walked up the floor was comparatively 
trivial and unimportant. It could not 
be denied that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman seconded the Motion of Mr. 
Butt on the Home Rule Question. Well, 
he said he had changed the opinions of 
his hot youth, and he (Sir Charles 
Russell) would not dwell on that further. 
Accepting that, assuming that, did it 
make the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man a less objectionable person for a 
high official Office in the eyes of the Irish 
people? It did not. Assuming that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
changed his opinions from thoroughly 
conscientious motives, accepting hisstate- 
ment, that was not the way in which 
he was regarded in Ireland. He was 
regarded there as a man who, having 
secured a seat in the House by the pro- 
fession of political opinions in harmony 
with the aspirations of the Irish people, 
turned his back on those opinions, and 
he must not be astonished to find that 
he was looked upon in their eyes 
as a traitor to the National cause. 
More than that. He did not know how 
long the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man had held a position, an important 
position in the Orange body, a body 
which had done more to keep asunder 
and divide the Irish people than any 
that had existed in the history of the 
country—not even excepting the landlord 
class—a society for which there may 
have been some pretence of reason years 
ago, but the existence of which in the 
Ireland of to-day was a standing insult 
to the-Irish people, and a standing re- 
flection on the government of Ireland. 

Coronen KING-HARMAN: May I 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman 
what position he alludes to as being 
held by me in the Orange body. 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL said, 
meraber of an Orange Lodge, probably 
Master of an Orange Lodge ; he was not 
acquainted with the degrees in the 
Society. Then take the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman in another relation. 
He was a landlord. In that position he 
honestly believed, like a great many 
landlords in Ireland, he was suffering 
not for his own sins nearly so much as 
for the sins of those who had gone be- 
fore him. He honestly believed that 
to be true of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman ; but still he was a represen- 


Sir Charles Russell 
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tative of the landlord class, and had him- 
self received rather rough treatment at 
the hands of the Irish Land Commis- 
sion. Was this the man to be entrusted 
with, or to have a powerful voice in 
the nomination of, or selection of, men 
to administer the Land Act? It was 
im ible to think so. Further, the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman took 
an influential part in other parts of 
the administrative system of govern- 
ment in Ireland to which the people so 
strongly objected, the nomination of 
magistrates, the Grand Jury system of 
which, no doubt, the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman in his county was a 
prominent member. Looking at it from 
any point of view, no candid man could 
deny that if it were desired to select a 
man emphatically a persona ingrata to 
the,Irish people, this would be the man 
to select. Of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s personal- qualities, he did 
not speak ; he knew nothing of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman,and speaking 
seriously, it was no pleasure to him to 
have to say what he had said. Finally, he 
had to say this. Not long since a speech 
was made by the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), the most recent 
acquisition to the ranks of the Govern- 
ment, and Member for West Bristol. 
He had never himself attached the great 
importance to that speech that some of 
his Friends did. A great many thought 
it was a new revelation, a declaration of 
a new policy on the part of the right hon. 
Baronet, but he never so regarded it; but 
that speech struck one healthy key-note 
—a note that until the present holder of 
the Office of Ohief Secretary struck, he 
would never have the satisfaction, or 
deserve to have the satisfaction, of 
feeling that he was properly fulfilling 
the duties of his Office. The right hon. 
Baronet said that at least an attempt 
ought to be made to make the laws 
and to administer the laws and affairs 
of Ireland in sympathy with the just 
wants and wishes of the Irish people. 
He did not take that at all as a 
confession that the right hon. Baronet 
was going in for Home Rule; nothing 
of the kind. But it did mean 
that so far as the Party could, they 
would, if they were wise, consistently 
with their opinions upon Home Rule, 
do everything they could to convey to 
the world, to satisfy their own con- 
sciences and those of their followers, 
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vern Ireland Hp cape of the wishes, 
a indful even of the 6 ee of the 
people, though withholding that self- 
government they desired. If he had 
any compensation for the strong feeling 
he had against the present tenant of the 
Office of Chief Secretary, it was that, in 
his heart, he believed that his action in 
administration, and in this his latest 
example, was making it clear to thought- 
fal minds that this system and policy in 
relation to Ireland, Gatgneling the 
wishes of the people, could not be perse- 
vered in. The appointment of unpopular 
persons to the government of the coun- 
try could not be persisted in, though a 
majority might allow it to be pursued 
foratime. In the end, you must fall 
back on that which was the only true, 
solid, and abiding principle of popular 
government, reliance on the wishes, 
wants, support, and moral sanction of 
the people governed. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 159; 
Noes 103: Majority 56.—(Div. List, 
No. 44.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report these 
Resolutions to the House.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, at this stage 
of the proceedings, he thought those 
who objected to the Bill should enforce 
their opposition, as they should at every 
stage. That was his own intention, 
and whatever stage offered opportunit 
of opposition he should avail himself of. 
The Irish Chief Secretary made at one 
stage of these proceedings a remarkable 
statement, one of the most remarkable 
he had made in his remarkable career. 
He said that every statement that had 
been made against the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Colonel King-Har- 
man) had been denied. But he (Mr. T. 
* M. Healy) should like to know what 
had really beendenied? Meanwhile he 
would make a further statement in re- 
ference to the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman in regard to a matter that 
had occurred sinew his connection with 
the Irish Local Government Board, and 
within the last ten days. He challenged 
a denial of this statement. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was made 
President of the Local Government Board. 
Well, the Local Government Board was 
called upon to submit two names to the 
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Fairs and Markets Commission, which 
had to report on the question with re- 
gard to taking tolls and payments 
or the sale of cattle in Ireland at fairs. 
This demand was made to the Local 
Government Board, since the Chief 
Secretary said that the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was made head of 
that de ent. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never said 
that my right hon. and gallant Friend 
was a head of the Local Govern- 
ment rd. On the contrary, I said 
he was nvt, and that the Chief Secretary 
remained the President. The hon. and 
learned Member is raising this point in 
a particularly inconvenient way. 

rn. T. M. HEALY said, these were 
inconvenient questions, and that was 
why they were raised. He could assure 
hon. Members that he deeply regretted 
that they were obliged to share this in- 
convenience. If the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had not been made 
the head of the Local Government 
Board, had he been made the tail of 
it, or what was he. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Vice President.] What was 
the statement made about him? He 
was connected with the Local Govern- 
ment Board in some way. Vice Presi- 
dent was suggested, and he adopted that. 
The specific statement he had to make 
was in regard to his position at the 
Local Government Board, and could be 
traced to the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. Tho Fairs and Markets 
Commission asked for the names of two 
Commissioners to be sent over to Ireland, 
to inquire into the quastion of tolls at 
Fairs and Markets. This was a ques- 
tion that had been keenly agitating the 
udlic mind for some time and Lord 
iddleton had interested himself in the 
subject, and for seven years there had 
been contention on the point of the 
legality of fairs held by the people who 
wished to sell their cattle without put- 
ting money into the pockets of the land- 
lords. A Royal Commission being ap- 
pointed to inquire as to how far these 
tolls were legal or illegal, that Com- 
mission asked the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board for the names of two 
Gentiemen, from which they would select 
one to go over to Ireland for purposes 
of inquiry. Who was the Gentleman 
recommended? One was a Mr. Kelly, 
from the West; but the other, the first 
of the two, was Colonel Caleb Robinsca, 
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J.P., the ex-agont of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. When did this 
Gentleman cease to be agent? Trish 
Members were told they must be careful, 
before they charged corruption or im- 

eached the action of the Government, 

ut here they found that within a few 
days, after the Chief Secretary had 
stated that his Colleague and coadjutor 
wae poets to the Government 
Board, while he was scarcely warm in 
his Office, came the nomination of 
Colonel Caleb Robinson, J.P., D.L., 
and all the rest of it of the Oounty of 
Roscommon. Why was he selected for 
a Sub-Commissioner? Because he was 
the ex-agent of the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman, and ke would become 
his mouthpiece on the Royal Commis- 
sion in Ireland. When the Chief 
Secretary made his general, not to say 
flippant, denial the other day, it would 
have been well if the charges denied 
had been specified. Was it denied that 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was an Orangeman? Here was a report 
of a speech of his made at Rathmines 
in 1884, in which, unlike others, such as 
the hon. Member for South Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston) who never made this a reli- 
gious question, but said they were 
Orangemen for the defenco of their 
country by force of arms, he imported 
religious animosity into his Orangeism. 
In his speech at Rathmines, as reported 
in The Daily Express, in reference to the 
removal of Lord Rossmore from the 
magistracy, the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman said— 

‘* Their enemies were determined to spring a 
surprise on them, and at the present time it 
therefore behoved them to keep sentries on the 
watch, fires lighted, and cartridyes in the rifles. 
It was not enough for the men of the North 
to stand together ; the Orange Association, of 
which he was a Member, was a strong bond 
of union for men professing one faith in the 
country.” 

There was not only a political complexion 
given to Orangeism, but a religious 
complexion also. He had read Orange 
speeches and Orange songs, some of 
them very good ones; but by the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, for the 
first time, so far as he was aware, was 
religious faith imported into the higher 
branch of current politics by any note- 
worthy person. The right hon. and 


allant Gentleman was put forward, pro- 
ably, as a representative of the Irish 
landlords. But he was not a repre- 


Mr. T. M. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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sentative of tolerable Irish landlords, 
and his own words before a Commit- 
tee of the House of Lords showed this. 
Replying to Question 7,522, on June 
18th, 1882 (he was asked by the Chair- 
man as to what were his relations with 
his tenants), he answered—‘‘I do not 
think there is a man in Ireland on worse 
terms with his tenants.” The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman did not think 
there was a man in Ireland on worse 
terms! Not even excepting Lord Clan- 
ricarde, of pious memory! And yet this 
man was selected to be Under Secretary 
for Ireland! What statements had 
been denied? Was it denied that, 
avowing himself a Home Ruler, he was 
elected by the Home Rule Party? Was 
it denied that he pledged himself on the 
hustings at Sligo, before the parish 
sien never to accept Office under the 

ritish Government? Was it denied 
that, on a particular occasion, he adopted 
the name of Wilkinson—— 


And it being Midnight, the Chairman 
rose to interrupt the Business :— 


Whereupon Mr. Wittiam Henry 
Sarru rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, ‘‘ That the Question be now put.” 
[ Cries of ‘Too late! ’’} 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork) rose to Order. 
He submitted the fact that the Chair- 
man had risen, the clock pointing to 12 
before the right hon. Gentleman rose to 
make his Motion. Was it not the Rule 
that Opposed Business could not be 
taken after 12? 

Taz CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man is evidently not acquainted with 
the Rule. The Rule provides that the 
Speaker or the Chairman interrupting 
the Business, the closure may then be 
moved. Thatis to say, that immediately 
on the interruption of Business by 
Speaker or Chairman, the closure may 
be moved and put. 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 146; 
Noes 86: Majority 60.—(Div. List, 
No. 45.) 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Chairman do 
report these Resolutions to the House.’’ 


The Oommittee divided:—Ayes 144; 
Noes 86: Majority 58.—(Div. List, 
No. 46.) 
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(2.) Resolved, That it is expedient to make regu- 
lations for the office of Under Secre and of 


Parliamen Under Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow, 


at Two of the clock. 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[Buu 118.] 

(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland, Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.), asked 
the Lord Advocate whether, considering 
the Bill contained an enormous number 
of clauses, he would agree to refer it to 
a Select Oommittee. If he agreed to 
that, it might be anticipated there would 
be no difficulty in the Bill passing this 


stage. 

. LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. 
H. A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and 
St. Andrew’s Universities) said, he 
would be very glad to consider that 
suggestion. The Bill, however, had 
passed more than one Select Committee. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[Bixt 131.] 

(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Colonel King-Harman.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, would he be in Order in moving 
the adjournment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it would not be 
in Order to interpolate that Motion on 
the reading of the Orders of the Day. 

Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would 
now make the Motion for Adjournment, 
in order to remind the Government -hat 
an engagement had been given that no 
contentious Business would be taken at 
a Morning Sitting. He was not quite 


sure whether the next stage of the Par- 
liamentary Under Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland Bill came within 


that category. 
have a reply. 


It might save time to 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now a a 


tary | (Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, the Bill to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman referred would 
not be taken at the Morning Sitting on 
the morrow. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he would 
not press his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 

(Mr. Secretary Stanhope, Lord George Hamilton, 
The Judge Advocate General, Mr. Brodrick.) 
[zrut 179.] skOOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) objected. 

Mr.SPEAKER: The hon.Gentleman’s 
objection does not hold good to a Bill 
of this nature, which is in pursuance of 
the provisions of a Statute. 

Biil read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


COPYRIGHT (MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS) 


BILL. 
(Mr. Addison, Mr. Bartiey, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. 
Lawson.) 


{pret 156.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacm) 
(Bristol, W.)said, he was sorry to object ; 
but he must ask the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Addison) to put it off for, 
say a fortnight, to allow of the consider- 
ing and drafting of the neceseary Amend- 
ments. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked why objection should be taken to 


the formal stage. 
Mz. SPEAKER: Objection being 
taken, the Bill of necessity stands over. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


CITY OF LONDON (FIRE INQUESTS) BILL. 

Mr. Elton, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Murphy, Sir 
George Russell, and Mr. Woodall, nominated 
Members of the Select Committee on the City 
of London (Fire Inquests) Bill.—(Mr. Stuart- 


Wortley.) 
MOTIONS. 
GLEBE LANDS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Secre Stanhope, Bili 
gf Bo 


a es ae eee 
¢ in . tary 0 . 
Raikes, and Mr Stuart. W. ” 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 180.} 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
Resolutions ee 16] reported, and agreed to. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr.Courtney, 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Jackson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) ELECTORS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ritchie, Bill to provide 
for the qualification and registration of Electors 
for the pu of Government in Eng- 
land and Wales, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, and Mr. Long. 

Bill pesented, and read the first time. [Bill 181.] 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on Navy 
Estimates do consist of Seventeen Members. 

Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Forwood, Mr. 
Hanbury, Mr. J. M. Maclean, Colonel Hill, Mr. 
Coddington, Admiral Mayne, Lord Charles 
Beresford, Mr. Caine, Mr. Sutherland, Mr. 
Saher Demers Mr. Duff, Sir Edward 
Reed, Sir William Plowden, Sir Edward Grey, 
Dr. Tanner, and Mr. Crilly nominated Members 
of the Committee, with power to send for per- 
sons, pavers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 20th March, 1888. 





MINUTES.}—Pvstic Bitts—Second Reading — 
Land Transfer (21). 

Report—Lunacy Acts Amendment (22-48). 

Third Reading—Statute Law Revision * (35), 
and passed. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 22,) REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Further Amendment moved and nega- 
tived. 

Eant SPENCER, in moving the 
following Amendment :— 

“ Where an ent has been entered into, or 


agreem: 
shall hereafter be entered into, between the com- 
mittee of visitors for any county appointed to 
provide an asylum for the pauper lunatios of the 
said county, and the committee of visitors ap- 
pointed to provide an asylum for the pauper 
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lunatics of any borough, for the lodging, main- 


tenance, medicine, clothing, and care of the said 
county asylum for each pauper lunatic not 
wholly ¢ ble to the said borough, then all 
money payable or to be paid under the said 
agreement for all charges (except lodging) for 
the pauper lunatics so belonging to the said 
borough shall (notwithstanding any Act of Par- 
liament to the contrary) be paid in the following 
way—namely, the Guardians of the Union shall 
pay to the treasurer of the said asylum for each 
pauper lunatic within the said borough (and not 
wholly chargeable thereto) the same sum as shall 
from time to time be charged for each pauper 
lunatic in the lunatic asylum belonging to the 
said county, and the difference between that sum 
and the total sum to be paid under the said agree- 
ment by the said Committee of Justices for tho 
said borough for each borough pauper lunatic as 
before mentioned, shall be a charge npon the 
borough rates, and paid by the treasurer of the 
said borough to the treasurer of the said asylum,”’ 
said, that he had put down the 
Amendment to meet difficulties which 
had arisen in the working of a county 
asylum of which he was one of the 
visitors, and possibly in other cases. 
In the case of the county asylum of 
Northampton, rural districts comprised 
in the Union of Northampton were 
obliged to pay a higher rate than they 
otherwise would, because the borough 
within the area was non-contributory. 
This Amendment would, he thought, 
meet the difficulty. 

Lorpv BALFOUR said, he hoped that 
their Lordships would not accept this 
Ametdment, toni not only would it 
make no alteration in the law, but it 
would not meet all cases which were now 

rovided for. He thought that the noble 
arl had overlooked the Act of 30 & 
31 Viect., which dealt with this question. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Bill to be printed as amended ; and to 
be read 3* on Friday next. (No. 48.) 


LAND TRANSFER BILL.—(No. 21.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tat LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvury), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, that it 
embraced the same objects by the same 
means as the Bill passed last year 
through their Lordships’ House. The 
sole difference between the two Bills 
was, in substance, this—that, whereas in 
the Bill of last year certain alterations 
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were made and Amendments added to 
Lord Cairns’ Land Transfer Act of 
1875, the Bill now before their Lord- 
ships repealed that Act and embraced 
the whole subject in one code. The 
object of the measure might be described 
as fourfold. First, as a further de- 
velopment of Lord Cairns’ Act; 
secondly, as the application of com- 
pulsory registration; thirdly, as the 
clearing of the title within a shorter 
period—namely, a term of five years; 
and, fourthly, as the putting of real and 
personal estate on the same footing. 
No one could appreciate more than he 
did the observations of his noble and 
learned Friend(Lord Herschell)last year 
in reference to h: ving one Act upon the 
subject. The effort to produce that re- 
sult had been a matter of great difficulty, 
for it was not easy when one put two 
Acts together to make them harmonious, 
and it became necessary in some respects 
to repeal and in some respects to modify 
Lord Cairns’ Act. He, therefore, pro- 
posed, if the Bill should be read a second 
time, to ask their Lordships to refer it to a 
Select Committee, so that it might have 
the benefit of the supervision of his noble 
and learned Friends. As to the question 
of compulsion, he adhered both to the 
general principle and to the method 
which he put before their Lordships last 
Session. Any one who was willing to 
act voluntarily would not lose anything 
by what he proposed, but he was con- 
vinced that the existing method of con- 
veyancing and the circumstance that the 
same operation had to be repeated over 
and over again at the expense of the 
owners of land, was one of the peculiar 
difficulties attaching to itstransfer. The 
great value of such an alteration as he 
suggested was the cheapening of the 
process. He insisted the more upon 
that becarse he had seen with some sur- 
prise the statement that the new system 
which he recommended would lead to 
further Se Once the whole system 
was in working order no one, he thought, 
could doubt that all those long bills for 
examination of title, abstract of title, 
and going back into the history of titles 
for 40 years would be swept away, and 
the sole title a person would require 
was the entry of the land upon the 
register. The question of the period 
within which a i title might be 
established, considering the present 
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the rights which were necessary, might 
be a subject of considerable debate. He 
ut the period at five years, though he 
been warned that it should be ex- 
tended to 12 years, while others said it 
ought to be reduced to two. He adhered 
to five years, as a period not unreason- 
able in itself and as one which our law 
recognized as reasonable. He did not 
think any injustice would be done to 
existing rights by fixing on five years. 
It was the existence of deeds and the 
necessity of looking after them which 
entailed all the expense. When once 
the property was registered owners 
might put their old deeds behind the 
fire. As to the assimilation of the law 
of real and personal estate, he saw that 
a noble Lord had given Notice that he 
would move that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months on 
account of the proposed alteration of the 
law. So far as large estates of inherit- 
ance were concerned, except in the cases 
of lunatics and minors, who were unable 
to make wills, the Bill would make, he 
believed, no difference, because owners 
would make their wills. But in reference 
to freeholders and smal). owners of land, 
the present diposition of property in the 
event of intestacy was undoubtedly not 
that which they would make for them- 
selves. No doubt the spread of educa- 
tion and the power of writing was so 
much extended that there could be 
no difficulty in making some simple dis- 
osition of their property j but if they 
id not make such a disposition it was 
only reasonable that the State should 
make for them such a will as they would, 
if they did not die intestate, be likely to 
make for themselves. He believed that 
it was absolutely essential to the success 
of the scheme that the rule-making 
clause should be very wide, and it was 
the same in this Bill as in the Act of 
1875; but this and all the details of the 
Bill would be better discussed by the 
Select Committee. He begged to move 
that the Bill be read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2+.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp- ARUNDELL or WARDOUR, 
in rising to move that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, said, 
on the last occasion when he ventured 
to move the rejection of this Bill, he was 
afraid that some words of his were mis- 
construed by the noble and learned 
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Lord who sat on the Woolsack, in the 
sense of a al attack. He wished 
to assure the noble and learned Lord 
that it was very far from his intention, 
and if his words had been reported the 
impression would have been removed 
from the noble and learned Lord’s mind. 
He would now deal only with the Bill 
itself. He thought they had a right to 
take exception to the Bill on this ground 
—that whereas the Bill, so far as it 
caught the public eye, proposed to do 
one thing, it did in reality something 
quite different. Ostensibly the Bill was 
a simple Bill of Land Transfer. What 
it really would effect would be a radical 
and revolutionary change in the devolu- 
tion of landed property, The clauses 
affecting entail and settlement were the 
operative clauses. It would abolish 
entail and primogeniture; but by all 
accounts it was very doubtful whether 
it would facilitate land transfer. In the 
discussion last Session it was pointed 
out by the noble Earl (the Earl of Fever- 
sham), who moved the Amendment to 
the 39th clause, that there was no demand 
for the abolition of the custom of primo- 
geniture ; that if properly understvod 
by the freeholders they would see their 
interest in retaining it. But then it was 
said, though no one explained how or 
why, that its abolition was necessary to 
facilitate land transfer. In the absence 
of any arguments on the other side, he 
could only remark that if they abolished 
the custom of primogeniture they would 
have to give a separate registration for 
every child in the family, and if there 
were 10 children the complications 
would be tenfold. Whatever else, 
therefore, the abolition might do, he 
could not see how it could facilitate land 
transfer in the direction of simplification 
and economy. He wished their Lord- 
ships gravely to consider what would 
be the practical effect of their legislation. 
They —_ consider what would be 
likely to happen upon a property fallin 

under the r= baal of the Bill. He 
would take a medium property, say of 
3,000 acres, and suppose that it had to 
be divided among three sons, as there 
was no will. They were told that a 
man who did not make a will deserved 
no consideration ; but he must remark 
that their legislation would take effect 
equally, whether a man neglected to 
make a will, or whether he made it and 
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on the ground of some technicality. 
Well, they were supposing that some 
property, it might be some old historic 

ace, to be apportioned. The 

t conjecture was that the trustees 
would sell, in whole or in part; 
but purchasers were not so readily 
forthcoming in these days, and in the 
end it would depend upon the price. 
Moreover, he apprehended the mortga- 
gees would have a word in the matter, 
as they would also have their slice of 
the ris sek If there was a sale there 
would only be the substitution of one 
family for another, or of a strange 
family for one who had always lived 
among the people and in the place. If 
no sale, perhaps their Lordships be- 
lieved that the three brothers, with their 
wives and families, would all agree to 
live amicably together in the same 
house. It would be a curious condition 
of society; but he thought the more 
probable conjecture would be that as 
none of the brothers would have any 
motive for residence more than the 
others, that they would go their several 
pes follow their respective careers, 
and naturally take all they could out of 
the land. In what way was the country 
to be benefited? They would have 
created three rack-rented properties, 
three absentee landlords, and left a 
deserted, tenantless, and desolate man- 
sion as a ghost-like memorial of their 
legislation. No doubt this would, to a 
certain extent, be obviated if they were 
to exempt the mansion and demesne 
from the operation of the Bill, upon the 
precedent of Lord Cairns’ Settled Estates 
Act; but according to the Bill the house 
as well as the land would have to be 
equally divided, which would give rise 
to endless complications. Under the 
operation of the Bill as it stood, he felt 
convinced that the families who had 
hitherto lived in the country, the fami- 
lies who connected them with the past 
would disappear more rapidly than they 
a gts and that the proprietorship of 
land would pass under mort from 
the county to the town. he noble 
and learned Lord thought differently. 
He told them last Session that he ex- 
pected very little political effect from 
the Bill; but the political effect which 
they seemed to deprecate would be 
exactly to the extent to which the Bill 
would be operative, and in every in- 


it was lost, or abstracted, or invalidated | Stance, and whenever it was operative, 
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it would be by the ruin and extinction of 


some family in the manner he had indi- 
cated. There was one fact in connec- 
tion with the question of primogeniture 
which he wished to keep in recollection 
—which was mentioned by the late Sir 
George Bowyer many years ago, in 1869, 
and it was this. Their Lordships knew 
that the equal system of division ob- 
tained in Kent under the name of Gavel- 
kind. But at the time when Sir George 
Bowyer wrote, almost all land in Kent 
had been disgavelled on account of the 
inconvenience and confusion the system 
induced. As there was no more con- 
nection between the abolition of primo- 
genitare and facility of transfer than 
between Tenterden Steeple and the 
Goodwin Sands, if they, the Conserva- 
tive Party, decided to sacrifice the old 
— and families in England, he 
could only suppose that they had done 
it on some other idea and motive, and 
the only one he could discover was the 
belief that they would thus increase, 
and in a manner they would wish, the 
number of freeholds; but even if they 
succeeded in doing so, as he pointed out 
last year, by abolishing the custom of 
primogeniture, they would undo with 
one hand what they were endeavouring 
to effect by legislation with the other. 
Under the operation of this Bill these 
freeholds would lapse, for they would 
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only be preserved by being — to one 
of the sons. He sufficiently discussed this. 


point last year. He would only urge 
again a suggestion he then ventured to 
make, that if they decided—namely, if 
a majority of this House at a later stage 
decided—to abolish the custom of pri- 
mogeniture, they might at least mitigate 
the evil of the change and meet some of 
the objections to it without any incon- 
venience beyond allowing one line in 
their register, in which the freeholder 
whom they compelled to register, might 
at the same time declare by what rule 
of devolution he would wish his property 
to pass in the event of intes or the 
loss or invalidation of his will. This 
would be only consistent with the liberty 
of bequest, which they proposed to re- 
spect, and might be the salvation of 
many 4 freehold. He could not see how 
the abolition of entail, any more than 
the abolition of primogeniture, could 
facilitate the transfor of land, for by the 


transfer he presumed was meant the 
transaction of transfer, and not any 
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accidental political effects that might 
ensue from it. If the intention aie 


Bill was to bring land into the market, 
to redistribute the land, that intention 
ought to be avowed. The object would 
be better attained by direct legislation 
than through the indirect and circuitous 
medium of a Land Transfer Bill. He 
would assume, however, that they were 
discussing a Transfer Bill ; and he asked 
how the abolition of entail was to facili- 
tate transfer? The advocates of the 
Bill tell us that—‘‘ To assimilate, so far 
as they can ‘Ye assimilated, the laws 
governing real and personal property 
would be a distinct gain to every person 
who buys or sells really.” But how? 
The purchaser was presumably the per- 
son who complained. He, at any rate, 
had a grievance; but his grievance as 
matters stood, and it was the secret of 
the expense, was the rule of law which 
obli =m the purchaser to prove the 
vendor’s title; this was his grievance, 
and not the entail. As regarded the 
seller, when the limited owner, at any 
rate under Lord Oairns’ Act, sold, he 
sold absolutely, and the purchaser took 
the land from the limited owner just as 
he would from the full owner. He 
might put it in this way. Did the 
limited owner, even under this Bill, sell 
or transfer in a different manner from 
the full owner? How did the entail 
come in? How could the devolution of 
property, or any law affecting it, affeot 
the transfer any more than the know- 
ledge of the next journey a horse was 
to take—whether it was to take a ls. or 
a 20s. fare to Richmond—would affect 
the price or the conditions of purchase 
of the horse? He ho the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Bramwell) would 
pardon the liberty he was taking with 
an illustration which was fresh in their 
recollection. In the case of the sale of 
a race horse, he granted that the know- 
ledge of what his subsequent career was 
likely to be was of importance on ac- 
count of his engagements and liabilities ; 
and so, too, if the limited owner in an 
entailed estate sold, subject to the entail, 
or on the land subject to the en- 
tail, no doubt a change in the law would 
be a boon to the purchaser, and some- 
thing of this sort seemed always im- 
lied. But he sold absolutely; and, 

re, he concluded that the en- 
tail put no obstacle in the way of the 
transfer. He said more. He said it 
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was not creditable—he left individuals 
and parties aside—he said it was not 
creditable to the legislation of this 
country that the wise system of entail 
should be abolished upon this plea and 
pretext. But if at this moment— that 
was, whenever there was a sale of land 





—the State were to step in and compel | parti 


registration, and give a Parliamentary 
title, it could do so in a short document 
which might pass the estate ever after- 
wards, without any of the expense and 
unnecessary complications which the 
compulsory preliminary registrations of 
this Bill would involve. In both cases, 
no doubt, there would be compulsion ; 
but human nature very differently re- 
sented compulsion when the necessity 
and utility was immediate and apparent, 
and when it was only remote and con- 
tingent. The first sale, whether under 
this Bill or any other scheme, must in- 
volve investigation and the production of 
deeds, but the second and subsequent 
sales might be made upon the Parlia- 
mentary title. And he would make this 
remark, that if the registration was en- 
forced at the time of the sale it ought 
not to be accompanied with great addi- 
tional expense, as it seemed to him that 
the proof of the vendor’s title, which 
the purchaser had to make, ought to 
suffice for the enrolment in Court and 
for the Parliamentary title. The Incor- 
porated Law Society, in giving its opi- 
nion on this Bill, said" That the 
Council think that the Bill should aim 
rather at a guaranteed title than at an 
absolute and indefeasible title.” He 
indicated last year two schemes—one 
by Mr. Pym Yeatman, the other by 
Mr. H. Tyrwhitt Frend—which aimed 
at giving guaranteed titles in a simple 
and inexpensive way. Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Frend, who had had large experience 
as a conveyancer, said, there would be 
no difficulty in giving Parliamentary 
titles to all titles if the law which 
compelled the purchaser to prove the 
vendor’s title were repealed. He no- 
ticed, however, that neither these 
learned Law Societies nor the noble 
and learned Lords, in discussing this 
question, had defined for them the 
precise difference between an absolute 
and a guaranteed title. Merely to clear 
his mind, and on the chance of elicitin 

information from the noble and learn 

Lord, he would venture to say that 
what he understood by a Parliamentary 
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title was a title guaranteed upon the 
examination of the document produced, 
according to present knowledge, and an 
absolute title, the same guaranteed also 
as against future contingencies and 
events, as, for instance, the subsequent 
production of a deed not known to the 
a the transaction. aa this were 
accepted, to all intents and purposes a 
Parliamentary title would be virtually 
an absolute title, for all good titles, all 
titles that were not disputed and dis- 
putable—which were the majority of 
titles. It would be an absolute title, 
except upon contingencies not in the 
least likely to occur, and it was doubtful 
whether the more solemn adjudication 
of this Bill would give anything more. 
Their Lordships were aware that a great 
deal of land had passed of late years 
under what were known as “ short 
titles.” This showed that the instinct 
of the public would be satisfied with 
Parliamentary titles, and this would 
suffice for all practical purposes. It 
required their [ordships serious at- 
tention how far these short titles would 
be imperilled by this Bill. These “short 
titles ’’ might not have satisfied all the 
techniealities of the law, although they 
might have satisfied the parties them- 
selves. But if their administrator was to 
give an absolute title he must go beyond 
the document to the deeds behind, and 
then how many of these transactions 
would be set aside and these ments 
re-opened? It might come about that 
under the operation of this Bill more 
land might locked up in deadlock 
than under the strictest entails. They 
would have to consider also how hardly 
compulsory registration would press on 
the Building Bocietios and on the pur- 
chasers ofsmall plotsof ground. Inmany 
instances it was said that it would be pro- 
hibitory. He pointed out last year also 
how hardly compulsory registration 
would press on the landowners, and at 
the moment when they were least able to 
bear it. It was compulsory on a death— 
that was, on a succession to a property, 
when, as often as not, the owner had no 
income during the first year; and at 
this moment, when he had to incur all 
sorts of liabilities, without any advan- 
tage to a oy dn him to 

to the expense of registration, and 
until he did so he would not be able to 
move hand or foot. Lord Herschell 
very generously, from his point of view, 
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acknowledged the injustice of forcing a 
landowner to prove his possessory title 
at great expense, and without any 
co nding advantage to himself. 
It was no exaggeration to say that, in- 
stead of facilitating transfer and libe- 
rating the land, the Bill would paralyze 

er, at any rate during the term of 
five years’ possessory title, and beyond 
it in the “unproclaimed”’ districts, 
where the unfortunate proprietors would 
not even be privileged to call their pro- 
perty theirown. He might quote from 
a pamphlet of the Law Society of the 
United Kingdom to that effect ; but he 
understood that a noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley) would deal with 
this branch of the question. He had 
only one consideration more to urge, 
and it was this—that in abolishing the 
custom of primogeniture they were 
voting away the principle upon which 
their Hereditary Chamber reposed. Of 
course, if their Lordships were prepared 
to accept the suggestions for their reform 
which had been recently made to them 
—if they intended to reconstitute them- 
selves upon the elective principle to the 
exclusion of the hereditary—and their 
vote last night assured him they were 
not—they were consistent in passing the 
Bill. But if they were not prepared so 
to reconstitute themselves, he trusted 
their Lordships would realize that as 
soon as this Bill passed one more argu- 
ment would be marshalled to the front 
against the existence of their Hereditary 
Chamber. It would be said that their 
House was in opposition to the spirit 
and sentiment of the law of the land, 
and they would have set their sign and 
seal to that. Every concession in these 
days was the signal for a new departure 
on the part of the Radical Party. He 
had a recollection, he thought, of a warn- 
ing to this effect in eloquent language by 
the noble Marquess at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government—Are you wise, 
then, in throwing overboard your whole 
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cargo as in this Bill? What! This 
Bill a simple Bill of Transfer! The 
Statute of Westminster repealed. 


Primogeniture, settlement, entail, all 
thrown overboard in one Bill. There 
has been nothing like it since the 
memorable sitting in the French Con- 
stituent Assembly. when the Nobies, in 
an access of enthusiasm or of panic, 
threw all their privileges to the winds. 
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He must content himself with having 
registered his protest. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘ this day six months ”’).—({ Zhe 
Lord Arundeli of Wardour.) , 


Lorp THRING said, he thought 
there were some points in the Bill which 
required further attention before it was 
read a second time. The Bill would 
seriously disturb the relations between 
vendors and purchasers. At present all 
the expenses of examination of title and 
conveyance were borne by the purchaser ; 
but this Bill would make the vendor 
responsible for all the costs of transfer. 
It was absurd to assert that this Bill 
was little more than a re-enactment of 
Lord Cairns’s Act. Almost every clause 
in that Act would be altered by the pre- 
sent Bill. This measure went much too 
far, for it would compel a man to register 
his whole estate when he made a settle- 
ment on his daughter or granted a small 
lease. Another of its provisions would 
prevent a man from enjoying an estate, 
however small, devolving upon him by 
deed or will until he should have regis- 
tered it. He held that if he dealt with 
his estate by way of settlement the pub- 
lic were no more interested in the trans- 
action than they were in the Moon, and 
therefore there was no ground in such a 
case for putting him to the expense of 
registering, a process which must involve 
the examination of deeds and the prepara- 
tion of new maps. Registration would 
be excessively expensive, and except 
in cases of sale, and, perhaps, of mort- 
gage, would be useless as far as the 
public were concerned, and most oppres- 
sive to the landowners. It was, in his 
opinion, a rash thing to tear to pieces 
the Act of 1875, when it had not been 
shown that one single clause of that Bil! 
wanted amendment. The Act, he knew, 
had not succeeded; but the sole cause 
of its failure was bad administration. 
The only provision that was now required 
in connection with the rogistration of 
land was a simple clause enacting that 
in all cases of sale the purchase ought 
to be registered. The second part of the 
Bill dealing with the subject of intestacy 
he heartily approved, and he trusted 
that the abolition of primogeniture 
would lead to the abolition of the system 
of settling small estates. Nothing had 
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done more to prevent unfortunate 
country gentlemen from raising their 
heads above water than that system. 
Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he hoped the Bill would not be 
read a second time. The compulsory 
registration of land would inflict an im- 
mense expense on landowners, without 
any benefit to themselves, or, indeed, 
to the public, in the many cases where 
there was no intention or probability of 
sale. Besides this, the Bill would, if 
carried out, have the effect of bringing 
to a standstill all dealings with land for 
an indefinite period. If the Govern- 
ment thought that a general register of 
land was necessary, it already had the 
means of framing one without all this 
expense and vexation. They had all the 
materials for the register of land with a 
possessory title in the accounts of the 
Succession Duty Office, and it was only 
a matter of compilation. At this office 
the clerks examined not only wills, but 
also marriage settlements. As these 
accounts only dated from 1853, all the 
landowners who were alive before that 
date would not yet have deceased, so all 
the land would not yet have passed 
through the registers of that office, but 
a very few more years would bring all 
the land liable to Succession Duty under 
the notice of those officials. The 
method proposed by this Bill of cheapen- 
ing land transfer was the very worst 
that could be adopted, since it would, 
all at once, cast a heavy burden on the 
whole property of owners who might not 
wish to sell at all, or only to sell a small 
part. There was much exaggeration 
about the cost of land transfer ; under 
Lord Cairns’s Act it was very tri‘! ‘ng, 
and people who had the pure wse- 
money ready, and who knew the cir- 
cumstances of the property they wished 
to purchase, could do so cheaply under 
Lord Cairns’s Act; but if they had to 
borrow the money the mortgagees re- 
quired abstracts of title. According to 
his own experience last year in the case 
of the sale of property to the value of 
£5,800 in 20 holdings, the vendor’s 
costs had been about 2 per cent, or an 
average of £5 11s. on each conveyance, 
and of £4 3s. on an average to each 
purchaser. If the Government wished 
to cheapen transfer of land in small 
quantities, let them abolish stamps on 
small purchases, and the saving to these 
purchasers would be greater than the 
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amount of the stamp. It was evi- 
dent that if this Bill passed and was 
carried out there would be an impossi- 
bility of registering all the land even in 
one district in any short of time, 
and during that time neither sales nor 
purchases, nor even building leases, 
could take place, and the oaly object of 
this interruption of business and harass- 
ing legislation was to please a few 
doctrinaires who knew little of the sub- 
ject they wrote about. The Law Society, 
on the one hand, and the Free Land 
League, on the other, were equally op- 
posed to this Bill as involving great 
expense and hardship. 

Lorv HOBHOUSE said, he hoped 
their Lordships would not be induced ¢ to 
refuse a second reading to the Bill, al- 
though it contained some provisions 
which he could not approve. He was 
glad it was proposed to refer it to a 
Select Committee, in order that this 
complicated question might be dealt 
with, and result in the most workable 
measure that could be produced. He 
had never concealed his opinion that 
there was extreme difficulty in devising 
a simple system of transfer while keep- 
ing up a very complicated system of 
law. But a contrary opinion was held 
by great authorities, and was acted on 
last Session by this House. The object 
for them all now to aim at was to give 
the new system a start under the most 
favourable conditions. But the Bill was 
so framed as to cause a great amount of 
friction and vexation in the process of 
transition from an old system to a new 
one. In the 3rd clause it was provided 
that where a landowner died and his 
heir succeeded, that heir should have 
no right in land until registration. 
Now, a number of things had to be done 
before registration could be effected, so 
that for a long time a man would have 
no right except that of being registered 
as owner. In the meantime, he could 
not protect the estate against encroach- 
ment, cut timber, arrange with tenants, 
or do other things necessary in case of 
a new succession. Registration should 
not be required on succession. It was 
true that such an alteration would delay 
the completion of the register. But it 
was not the object of Parliament to 
enact registration from the mere ab- 
stract love of it; the object was to pro- 
vide for greater facility in the transfer 
of land; facility of transfer implied the 
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fact of ioenates sand there need be no 
— tion until it was necessary to 
effect transfer. He strongly recom- 
mended the sensinddacatenel the point, 
and the limitation of the obligatory 
clauses to those cases in which transfer 
was proposed. There were a number 
of charges that were not subject to re- 
gistration of any kind; and disasters had 
happened from the occult nature of 
those ch . He should support the 
second reading, with the hope that mo- 
difications and Amendments would be 
introduced when it came before the 
Select Committee. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that the In- 
corporated Law Society, in sending ob- 
jections to this Bill, had stated that if the 
House passed the second reading of this 
Bill, they admitted, in principle, that was 
incorrect. The noble and learned Lord 
the late Lord Chelmsford tried to 
establish this opinion ; but every stage 
of an objectionable Bill was exposed to 
rejection. Registration was attempted 
in 1830 by Mr. Campbell, and Mr. 
Denman voted for it. Succession to real 
estates of intestates was proposed in 1870 
in the House of Commons, and blamed 
by Lord Redesdale, and never revived 
till last year. The Settled Land Act 
was faulty in allowing a tenant for life 
to sell land against the will of those 
who were next in the entail relating to 
it. The late Lord Hindlip had wished 
him (Lord Denman) to sell land under it ; 
but his brothers objected to the price, and 
he refused to sell it, and had refused a 
handsome price from the present Lord 
Hindlip. He had always guarded 
against profiting by any large price— 
securing any surplus beyond the rent to 
the tenant, who would have derived 
any benefit from it. He(Lord Denman) 
hoped that the Lord Chancellor would 
present three separate Pills, and he 
would certainly vote against the second 
reading of this Bill. 

Lorp HERSOHELL said, he was glad 
that the Bill re-enacted the Land Trans- 
fer Act of 1875, with the Amendments 
passed in 1887. But when he came to 
deal with the substaace of the Bill there 
were certain matters to which he called 
attention iast year, and on which he 
thought it necessary then to divide their 
Lordships on more than one occasion, 
which re-appeared in the measure this 
year, and to which his objections were 
as myst if not stronger, than ever. 
They been alluded to by some noble 
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Lords, and they had an important bear- 
yy the proposal to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee. He did not think 
a Select Committee was the best tribunal 
for dealing with those matters, which 
involved questions of principle upon 
which the House was almost equally 
divided last year, and which, even if re- 
ferred, had to be fought out again in a 
full House. If, on the other hand, the 
Select Committee was merely to deal 
with details of drafting, it would, he 
submitted, be a very unsatisfactory pro- 
cess. He should not so much object to 
a reference for drafting purposes if it 
took place after a Oommittee of the 
Whole House had settled the important 
matters to which he referred, and which 
went far beyond mere questions of 
drafting. It was important that the 
Bill should, as far as possible, speak 
with the same tongue, and that was 
best brought about by the responsibility 
resting really with the Minister who 
introduced the Bill aided by the drafts- 
man who had drawn it. With regard 
to the provision requiring every owner 
of land before making a conveyance or 
settlement of his land to register his 
land, he thought the owner should not 
be bound to register more land than 
that which he proposed to convey or 
settle. To compel him to do more 
seemed to be throwing an expense upon 
the vendor, for which he got no return 
and which benefited nobody. The only 
argument he had heard used in favour 
of it was that, inasmuch as the owner of 
land would have to register before deal- 
ing with any portion of his land, he 
would reason that as he had to register 
a portion he might as well register the 
whole estate, and that such indirect 
compulsion would be a means of getting 
the land on to the register more quickly. 
He did not think that that was a 
sufficient reason for casting such a 
burden upon every landowner before he 
parted with any portion of the land, 
and it might probably even operate in 
the reverse direction to that which their 
Lordships would desire. They were all 
dis to advocate an extension of the 
number of small owners of land, and 
he could not help seeing that the pro- 
vision in question might be an actual 
impediment tothe landownersellingsmall 

ieces of land here or there if he knew 

e could only do it, having first re- 
gistered his titlo. Since the registra- 


tion of land wa; made compulsory it 
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would stop all current transactions, or all 
transactions about to become current 
until the registration was completed, and 
how long that would take nobody could 
tell. Those were his strong objections 
to the present provision, and they were 
not objections of drafting, but of prin- 
ciple. In the case of devolution by 
death, he admitted there might be 
more reason for saying that it was ex- 
pedient to on for compulsory re- 
gistration; but, as he pointed out last 
year, he could not see what was to be 
the condition of things during the in- 
terval until some person, the successor 
to the estate, was put on the register. 
Certain land, he would suppose, devolved 
upon A B by death. Until he was re- 
gistered he would have no right over the 
land except the right of being registered 
as owner; he could not grant a lease, 
deal with the property, or bring an 
action. What was to be the condition 
of things during that interval he did not 
know—an interval the duration of which 
it was impossible to state, because it 
would depend upon the amount of busi- 
ness in the Land Registry Office. They 
could only justify the compulsion of 
registration of that kind if it were 
rendered so simple and so cheap as not 
to be a burden. If such a system 
of registration was for the public 
benefit, so as to make land easily trans- 
ferable, it was, he contended, expedient 
that the public should bear the burden 
of it, or, at least, that the burden should 
not rest upon the shoulders of those 
who, by registering a mere possessory 
title, really got nothing in respect of it. 
That depended on two things—on the 
fees established at the Land Registry 
Office, and on what was required from 
the individual who was to register a 
possessory title. Now that was provided 
for by rules laid down in Section 4, and 
it seemed to him that everything would 
depend on those rules. Unless the re- 
quirements were so laid down that a man 
might register his possessory title with- 
out any substantial burden, they would 
be inflicting upon him a burden for 
which there was no real justification. 
He could not help thinking that some 
of the rules seemed to be so absolutely 
vital to the measure that they ought to 
have them before them, because without 


these rules it was impossible to see how | gard 


the Bill would work. Again, with regard 
to the devolution of property in cases of 
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intestacy, while in some respects the law 
governing the administration of real 
estate was made similar to that affecting 
personal property, the two were not 
rendered completely similar, as there 
was the case in which the survivor of 
husband and wife was to have a life 
interest in real estate. That was some- 
thing that did notexist now. He could not 
see why leaseholds should devolve in 
one way and freeholds in another. He 
could not help thinking that it was ex- 
tremely undesirable, when they were 
assimilating the two laws, to create a 
new anomaly. The Bill would require 
very serious consideration in m- 


mittee. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that the 
clauses in regard to the devolution of 
real estate upon minors and lunatics 
should be looked at very carefully. 
Again, would a man have no right to 
make a devise of the estate which had 
devolved upon him before he was upon 
the register? If so, that might cause 
serious inconvenience. It was said that 
this Bill would compel every man to 
make his will; but if he must be upoa 
the register first there might be an in- 
testacy, and the property go amongst 
the next of kin. e, therefore, wished 
to know whether Clause 3, dealing with 
the effect of the order for compulsory 
registration, had not in reality an im- 
age bearing onthe power of disposing 

y will owing to the disqualification 
imposed by the clause? The Bill of last 
year had escaped criticism on its second 
reading, and it ad not been until the 
Committee stage that serious attention 
had been paid to the various provisions 
of the measure. He hoped that this 
would not be the case this year. If it 
was the case that in some important 
respects they were not assimilating the 
law of real and personal property, then 
all reason for this Bill disappeared, and 
one-half of it would crumble away. 
They were creating anomalies. They 
did away with entails, but allowed 
settlements, which effected the same 
thing. The Bill affected both large 
and small estates. In his opinion it 
would not have much effect upon large 
estates, which always took care of them- 
selves, and would probably always be 
the subject of settlements; but as re- 
ed small estates, he thought that 
the Bill would have a very serious effect. 
What were the usual reasons for desiring 














Land 
ac ein thelaw? A law waseither 
chan because it had grown out of 
consonance with the existing practice, 
or for the purpose of removing some 
admitted public inconvenience, or for 
the purpose of simplifying the machine 
by which some process was effected, suc 
as the substitution of a simple form of 
barring an estate tail by enrolling a deed 
in Chancery, instead of going through 
the tedious process of fine and recovery, 
and such as the institution of socage 
tenure under Charles Il. The Bill 
sought to introduce an - entirely new 
change into their customs; and what 
was the evidence of a desire for that 
change? Was there evidence that 
owners of property desired to divide it 
between their children? He did not 
know whether that was the case; but 
even if it were so, why should the divi- 
sion be imposed in the case of those who 
did not wish it? All the Law Courts 
were accustomed to estates tail, and they 
had a mass of law on the subject. But 
if this Bill passed they would have an 
entirely new set of decisions, and as the 
uncertainty of the law was proverbial 
a great deal of confusion would arise. 
Whom was this Bill intended to satisfy ? 
It would not satisfy the ardent reformers, 
the Free Land League, and those who 
desired to upset the present system of 
landed estate. He submitted that there 
was much in the Bill which should be 
carefully dealt with in Committee. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
quite agreed with much that had been 
said by thenoble Earl (Earl Beauchamp). 
In discussing a Bill of this kind, so full 
of technicalities, they laboured under a 
great disadvantage, and yet it was a 
measure which seriously affected every 
one of their Lordships and every owner 
of real property throughout the country. 
Their rdships ought, therefore, to 
make up their minds whether the Bill 
ought to pass in the interest of the 
owners of real property. Speaking 
generally, he was in favour of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and most certain! 
desired to see the second reading. Wit 
regard to the change proposed in the 
law of primogeniture, he was entirely in 
favour of the Bill. He did not think 
the change would be made because there 
was any great demand for it, but because 
the present system was anomalous and 
unfair. In case no disposition of real 
property was made, the whole of it went 
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to the eldest son, and there was no pro- 
vision for the younger children. at 
was not at all in accordance with our 
ideas of justice. The fair arrangement 
would be that every man should be at 
liberty to make such a disposition as he 
thought fit, even if he desired to leave 
all his property to his eldest son. But 
his object in rising was to make an 
appeal to noble Lords to weigh well 
what had been said by his noble and 
learned Friend. Reading the 2nd 
and 3rd clauses together, he asked 
their Lordships whether they wished to 
be placed under this legal harrow ? 
The moment a district was declared to 
be a registered district, a man who had 
real estate within it could not do any- 
thing witi the land. You must describe 
the nature of the rights you possess, and 
every one who had landed estate, espe- 
cially building land, must know thatthere 
were a great variety of points to be 
determined before you could put it on 
the register. It must be remembered 
that unless there was a perfect army of 
officers different estates must wait their 
turn, a considerable time must, there- 
fore, elapse before you could regis- 
ter your land, and during all that 
time you could not grant leases or 
peepee any of the neeessary acts which 

ad to be done from day today. He 
thought, therefore, they should deal 
with the land only when it was parted 
with by transfer. Anyone who suc- 
ceeded to landed estate in this country 
would not, if the Bill became lew, have 
any right over it until the land was 
registered, and anyone who had ever suc- 
ceeded to a large estate must know what 
a length of time it took to ascertain 
everything which must be done before 
it could be placed on the register in full 
form. During the whole of that time 
a man would have no power of any sort 
or kind for dealing with the land. The 
business of the country would be brought 
to a stop in such a state of things. He 
was entirely in favour of a cheap, simple, 
and expeditious transfer, but he urged 
their Lordships to be careful not to put 
upon the owners of real property for the 
purpose of obtaining some ideal system 
of legislation at a time when they were 
suffering more acutely than for a gene- 
ration past what he could not but call 
the intolerable burden of being com- 
pelled at oye expense to register their 
estates. 


f the clauses were to pass in 
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the form in which they now stood, he 
ventured to say there were many of their 
Lordships who would feel the registra- 
tion a very considerable addition to the 
burdens they now had to bear. He 
made these remarks in no unfriendly 
feeling towards the Bill; but, after 
reading the Bill carefully, he believed it 
would be most unwise to pass it in its 
present form. 

Lorv OLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH 
said, he must complain of the absence 
from the Bill of any provision fixing the 
fees to be paid on registration, and other 
details in connection therewith. They 
were told that they would be charged 
fees which were to be fixed afterwards 
by the Land Transfer Board, and that 
the registrations must take place ac- 
cording to rules and regulations which 
the Lord Chancellor might at his plea- 
sure afterwards decide upon. He did 
not for a moment suppose that those 
regulations would not be made in a 

roper and most economical manner, 

ut he thought that the proposal was 
too indefinite. He also urged that a 
register of the owners of the land was 
not the only thing wanted. A register 
of the laud itself was wanted to which 
intending purchasers might be able to 
refer, and he hoped that some arrange- 
ment would be made for providing an 
index of the land itself. He strongly 
objected also to the insurance clauses. 

Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack seemed to assume that the 
abolition of primogeniture in the devo- 
lution of real property would confer 
some ber.efit on the small freeholders of 
the country. He had taken some pains, 
when the Bill was before the House 
last Session, to adduce some reasons to 
show that that was not so, and if this 
Bill was to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee he would like to know whether 
evidence could not be taken on that sub- 
ject? Was the Bill to be referred toa 
Select Committee merely for the purpose 
of perfecting the drafting of the Bill, or 
for the purpose of considering its various 
provisions? He hoped that Committee 
would be formed of those who held a 
variety of opinions on the subject, so 
that the matter might be thoroughly 
discussed, and he also hoped that some 
inquiry might be made as to the views 
held by the proprietors of land in this 
country upon thisimportant subject. He 
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would be glad to learn that that would 
be the case. He hoped that ‘f the Bill 
went to a Select Committee there would 
be a most searching and very perfect 
inquiry with the result that the Bill 
would meet with substantial amenc- 
ment. 

Lorpv ARUNDELL or WARDOUR 
observed that, although no one had said 
a word in favour of the Bill, he would, 
after the discussion they had had, with 
the permission of their Lordships, with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Lorp HALSBURY said, that after 
the discussion that had taken place he 
might be allowed to make a few re- 
marks. He admitted that he had 
assumed, perhaps too rashly, that there 
was a general assent on the part of the 
House that this Bill, which was in sub- 
stance the same Bill as that of last Ses- 
sion, should, at all events, be allowed 
to pass its second reading. He had cer- 
tainly not expected at this stage the 
amount of friendly criticism which had 
been poured upon it, and he doubted 
very much if he could conscientiously 
recommend this Bill to their Lordships 
if he believed the criticisms that had 
fallen from the Front Opposition Bench 
were well founded. There was no part 
or principle of the Bill that had not 
been attacked, and, as a noble Lord had 
observed, not a word had been spoken 
in its favour. He did not think the 
noble and learned Lord on the Front 
Bench (Lord Herschell) was at all justi- 
fied in assuming that among a Select 
Committee of lawyers his views would 
prevail rather than those that he now 
submitted to their Lordships. On a 
previous occasion, when this Bill was 
under consideration, both the noble 
and learned Lords (Lord Selborne and 
Lord Bramwell) took the same views 
as he himself did. It might be that 
they were wrong, but he hoped that 
their Lordships would not assume that 
the opinion of lawyers was necessarily 
in favour of the noble and learned Lord’s 
views. The noble and learned Lord had 
made a violent attack upon the Bill, 
and especially upon the principle of 
compulsory registration. A Bill dealing 
with this subject had been before the 
House on two occasions—in 1859 and 
in 1874—and on both occasions the Bill 
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proposed compulsory registration. Lord 
Cairns, however, who was in charge of 
the Bill of 1874, dropped the compul- 
sory registration clause, as it would 
otherwise have affected a class of very 
small transactions. That was quite in- 
telligible, so long as an examination of 
title was required, but it was not re- 
quired by this Bill. Anyone satisfied 
with a possessory title would, after 
the stipulated interval of time, ob- 
tain an absolute title. All, there- 
fore, that the noble and learned 
Lord said on this point was quite 
irrelevant. When once the system was 
established it would work just as the 
noble and learned Lord himself sug- 
gested it should. But it was necessary 
to start the system, and that was the 
difficulty. The Act of 1875 had been a 
complete failure, and he could not agree 
that the cause of this was the malad- 
ministration of the office, The reason 
it failed was that the system was most 
unsatisfactory, and merely assisted 
people in registering the defects in their 
title. The consequence was that they did 
not register at all." He would not re- 
argue the question whether the vendor 
or vendee should be called upon first to 
register. He thought the proper thing 
would be to call upon the vendor to do 
so, but this was not a cardinal point of 
the Bill, though no doubt a very useful 
and important one, and it could be 
settled as the House might hereafter 
decide. It was an entire mistake to 
suppose that Clause 71 in any way 
affected the devolution of property. It 
merely provided for the registration in 
case of death of the personal representa- 
tive of the deceased. The noble Earl 
on the Front Opposition Bench had 
dwelt upon the appalling state of things 
that this would lead to. But no such 
difficulties were experienced in the case 
of personal property, even when a 
millionaire or banker died. In such 
case no one was legally entitled to the 
personal property until administration 
or probate had been granted ; but, never- 
theless, no practical difficulty or incon- 
venience was experienced. The world 
went on notwithstanding, and so it 
would be with regard to the devolution 
of real estate. All the objections that 
had been suggested were objections 
which would be fatal to any system that 
could be devised in regard to land trans- 
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fer. They were all agreed that a great 
evil existed in the enormous expense in- 
curred in dealing with and transferring 
property, yet when a proposal was made 
to sweep this expense away it met with 
something very like opposition. If this 
Bill were Bee drat 5 in the spirit in 
which it was conceived, and people in 
the case of small parcels of land were 
satisfied with a temporary possessory 
title, to. be subsequently converted 
into an absolute title, the expense 
would be absolutely trifling. In 
proportion as the parcels of land 
increased the expense would, no 
doubt, be greater, and where an abso- 
lute title was at once required this 
would entail the expense of an examina- 
tion into the title. Where persons were 
contented with a possessory title the 
transfer would be affected by the trans- 
fer of a piece of paper and the registra- 
tion. He hoped their Lordships would 
consent to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee. He was surprised at the 
attitude taken up on this point by the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Herschell), 
for last year when the Bill was before 
their Lordships he appeared to be allin 
favour of a Select Committee. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said that, while 
he repeated his general approval of the 
Bill, he could not quite understand why 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack should be surprised at the observa- 
tions he had made on various points 
dealt with in the Bill, having regard to 
the fact that he made the same criticisms 
on the Bill last year, and felt so strongly 
with respect to some of them that he 
divided the House on more than one 
occasion. The reason he objected to the 

roposal to refer the Bill to a Select 
mmittee was that there were questions 
of principle and not of mere drafting in- 
volved, and those were questions which 
ought to be decided by the House itself. 
He suggested that the Bill should be 
dealt with in Committee by their Lord- 
ships, in order that all questions of 
principle might be settled in the House 
and that the Bill should afterwards bo 
referred to a Select Committee so that 
the drafting might be revised. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sarispury) 
did not agree that there were only ques- 
tions of principle and questions of draft- 
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ing to be of. There was 
another matter about which it was im- 
portant that the House should have 
adequate information, and that was as 
to the exact meaning and effect of the 
Bill. There was at present considerable 
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dispute as to what its effect would be. 
The appointment of a Select Committee | 
would bring together the men most able | 
to discuss that question, and by their | 
Report the House would learn pretty | 
well what were the grave questions of | 
policy remaining behind upon which a| 
decision could only be en in that} 
House. He confessed—of course, sup- | 
posing he had no previous knowledge | 
or opinion on the subject—after listening 
to the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Herschell) and the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, he would be 
most incompetent to form an opinion, 
unless he got them into a room and 
cross-examined them both. The discus- 
sion of so complicated a Bill as this by 
10 or even 20 rival lawyers in their 
Lordships’ House would not supply a 
thorough knowledge of the details of so 
complex a measure. On the other 
hand, the ordinary practice of putting it 
through the mill of a Select Committee 
would probably result in its issuing in 
such a shape that it would be easy for 
the House to decide upon points of 
policy. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly. 


EMIGRATION OF PENSIONERS TO 
NEW ZEALAND. 
QUESTION. 

In reply to Lord Sanpuvrst, 


Tut UNDER SECRETARY o0# 
STATE vor WAR (Lord Harzis) said, 
that the Treasury and the Colonial Office 
had consented to appoint Representatives 
to serve on a Departmental Committee, 
before whom the question of emigration 
of pensioners to New Zealand would 
come. He hoped that the Committee 
would begin to sit shortly. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 





The Marquess of Salisbury 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 20th March, 1888. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—New Memper Sworn—David 
Alfred Thomas, esquire, for Merthyr Tydvil 
Borough. 

Serecr |, REREREE S Ses and Immigra- 
tion (Foroigners), nominated. 

Parvate Bru (by Order)—Third Reading — 
South Indian Railway, and passed. 

Pustic Brus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Public Worship Facilities * [183]; Public 
Health (Prevention of Infectious Diseases, 
&c.) © [184]; Clerks of the Peace * [185]. 

Second Reading—Consolidated Fund (No. 1).* 

Committee—Report—Natioua' Debt (Conver- 
sion)* [164]; East India (Purchase and 
Construction of Railways) * [143]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
silane 
SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY BILL 
(dy Order). 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, the Bill 
gave additional powers to the Govern- 
ment in connection with the South 
Indian Railway Company, and em- 
powered the Company, for the purpose 
of carrying into effeet any contract or 
agreement entered into under the powers 
of the Act, with the sanction of the Se- 
cretary of State in Council, to raise 
money for the purposes of the Bill. As 
a matter of fact, the Bill would enable 
the Government to buy up the Company, 
paying £126 for every £100 Stock. He 
objected to any new Stock being created, 
or of any powers being taken which 
would enhance the value of the existin 
capital. However, he did not inten 
to discuss the question at that moment. 

Mr, KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
he did not gather from what the hon. 
Member had just said whether he in- 
tended to withdraw his opposition to the 
Bill or not. 

Dr. OLARK: Yes, Sir. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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QUESTIONS: 
—_—)——— 

POST OFFICE—PARCEL POST TO NEW 


ZEALAND 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether any 
progress is being made with the arrange- 
ments for extending the Parcel Post to 
New Zealand ; and, when a Parcel Post 
between Great Britain and New Zea- 
land may be expected to be established ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratxes) (Cambridge University): The 
Department is quite prepared to arrange 
for the extension of the Parcel Post to 
New Zealand as soon as the Oolony is 
ready, and proposals with this object 
have long since been made to the Colo- 
nial Post Office. But the Colony has, 
as yet, gained little experience of the 
working of its Inland Parcel Post, and 
while in this position has been unwilling 
to exchange parcels with the Mother 
Country. I propose, however, to com- 
municate again with the Colony, and to 
urge the further consideration of the 
matter. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE AR- 
TILLERY VOLUNTEERS—MARTINI- 
HENRY RIFLES. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether, although a certain 
proportion of Martini-Henry rifles have 
been issued to Artillery Volunteers, they 
are not allowed any Martini-Henry 
ammunition, and are thus unable to 
compete with Infantry corps in mus- 
ketry, which operates prejudicially upon 
their recruiting ; and, in such case, whe- 
ther it would be possible to allow Artil- 
lery Volunteers to draw the ammunition 
suited for the small arms in their pos- 
session ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
kK. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
At the time when Infantry Volunteers 
were armed with the Snider rifle a cer- 
tain number of Martini-Henry rifles 
were entrusted to the National Rifle 
Anpentes for en to Nelentons 
corps. ey appear to have issued some 
to Artillery Volunteers ; but the Martini- 
Henry is not recognized as the arm of 


the Artillery Voluateers, nor would it, 
under present circumstances, be used by 
them on service. This being the case, 
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I am not prepared to issue Martini- 
Henry ammunition to them at the public 
expense, it being important that there 
should be uniform issues to the same 
arm of the Service. 


THE FOOD SUPPLY—FOREIGN 
MEAT, 


Caprain COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) 
asked the Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether his attention bas 
been drawn to the increasing quantity 
of foreign meat sold as English meat, 
at English prices, in this country; and, 
whether the Government will take any 
steps so to amend the law that, in future, 
this imported meat shall only be sold as 
such ? 

Tuz PRESIDENT or roe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuart Hicxs-Bzacu) 
(Bristol, W.) (who replied) said: I beg 
to refer the hon. and gallant Member to 
the answer which I gave on the Ist of 
March to the hon. Member for the Mal- 
don Division of Essex (Mr. OC. W. Gray). 
I believe, also, though I cannot give an 
authoritative opinion, that the sale of 
foreign imported meat as English meat, 
when English meat is demanded, is an 
offence under Section 6 of the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act, 1875; and, there- 
fore, I do not see that any further legis- 
lation is required. 


THE FOOU SUPPLY—ADULTERATED 
CHEESE FROM CANADA. 


OCartatn COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) 
asked the Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether, in reference to 
his statement that inquiries are being 
made of the American Consul respecting 
the alleged adulteration of cheese im- 
ported from that country, his attention 
has been directed also to the increasing 
quantity ofimported cheese from Canada, 
and, in view of the possible adulteration 
thereof, the Government will communi- 
cate with the Agent General of the 
Dominion as well as with the American 
Consul ? 

Tar SECRETARY (Mr. Lona) ( Wilts, 
Devizes): The Agricultural Department 
has requested the Colonial Office to ob- 
tain from Canada similar information to 
that which, as I stated last Tuesday, our 
Consular officers in the United States 
have been instructed to furnish as to the 





ractice of using animal fatin the manu- 
facture of cheese. 
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IRISH LAND COMMISSION—EVASION 
OF CONDITIONS. 


Mz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether his attention has been 
called to a letter dated the 20th of 
October, 1887, signed ‘‘ Denis Godley,” 
on behalf of the Irish Land Commission, 
in which the statement was made that 
the Commission had found it needful to 
inform the solicitor of a landlord that 
promissory notes taken by him from 
tenants for payment of rent, after com- 
pletion of purchase of the holdings, 
*‘must be cancelled, before any order 
for payment can be made ; ” whether any 
other instances of such a practice have 
come to the notice of the Oommission ; 
and, whether he is satisfied every pre- 
caution is taken by the Treasury to pre- 
vent the advance of public moneys to 
persons thus attempting to evade one of 
the conditions under which they obtain 
it ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortue EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am informed by 
the Irish Land Commission that this is 
the only instance of the practice to which 
the hon. Member refers which has come 
under their notice; and that, as he is 
aware, they declined to sanction it as 
irregular, and required the promissory 
notes in question to be lodged with them 
to be cancelled before they could permit 
any advance to be made. The action of 
the Commissioners in this case is, of 
course, what they would take in other 
similar cases if any came before them, 
and is, I ‘oink, perfectly satisfactory. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
AOT, 1875—VISITORS OF CHANCERY 
LUNATICS. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Secre of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the Supreme Judicature 
Act, 1875, section 31, abolished the work 
as well as the office of Secretary to the 
Board of Visitors of Chancery Lunatics; 
and, if not, how has the work been done 
since the Act was passed ; whether the 
whole onsibility for the work in the 
Office of the Board, including important 
and voluminous correspondence with the 
three Visitors, with the Secretaries of 
the Lord Chancellor, with the Secretary 
of the Lords Justices, the Masters in 
Lunacy, the Oommissioners in Lunacy, 
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the committees, solicitors, and relatives 


of the Chancery lunatics, as well as 

with the patients themselves in their 

lucid intervals, is dependent on a first 

clerk ; and, whether there is any other 

ease in which such responsibilities aro 

placed on a first clerk, without statutory 
ition ? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MatruEws) (Birmingham, E.): No, 
Sir; the Act in question did not abolish 
the work of this Office. It only abolished 
tne Secretary. The work referred to is 
now done by the head clerk. The Royal 
Commissioners who inquired into the 
Office in 1874 do not agree with the hon. 
Member in his description of the work 
in the Office. They recommended the 
abolition of the Office of Secretary, and 
saw no difficulty in the discharge of his 
duty by the first clerk. The head clerk, 
as far as I am aware, has the same re- 
cognition as, and not greater rusponsi- 
bilities than, other head clerks in the 
Public Service. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—PROBATES AND LETTERS 
OF ADMINISTRATION — DISTRICT 
PROBATE REGISTRIES. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Vhe- 
ther the District Probate Registries are 
exclusively occupied with the granting 
of unopposed Probates and Letters of 
Administration and similar business, and 
whether they perform any duties con- 
nected with the administration of 
justice ; whether the stamps which are 
paid for in their offices are paid direct 
to the Inland Revenue Department, or 
are any portion of such stamps included 
in the sum of £371,759 6s. 11d., men- 
tioned at the foot of p. 220 of the Civil 
Service Estimates for this year; whe- 
ther he will consider the advisability of 
transferring the cost of the District Pro- 
bate Registries to some other head; 
whether the County Court Registries in 
Bankruptcy, the Vote for which is re- 
ferred to as be'ng an addition to the 
cost of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
are wholly occupied with bankruptcy 
business, and ought to be set against 
the surplus of £58,300 appearing to 
arise in the Bankruptcy Department of 
the Board of Trade (Class 2, Vote 9, p. 
121, Civil Service Estimates); how are 
the items of the expenditure of the 














The Toleration 
£17,650 (same Vote, at p. 220, of Esti- 
mates) made up; does it include any 
items for District Probate Registries ; 
can any estimate be formed as to the 
proportion of the Vote for the Supreme 
Court of Judicature attributable to the 
administration of the Criminal Law; 
can any estimate be formed of the total 
net cost after allowing for stamps and 
other extra receipts of the administra- 
tion of the Civil oaths and, whether, in 
view of the fact that the stamps and 
extra receipts in the Chancery Division 
of the High Court of Justice more than 
pay the cost of administering that branch 
of judicature, he will consider the ques- 
tion of appointing an additional Judge of 
that Division ? 

Tue SEORETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The District Registries of 
the Probate Division are by statute 
attached to, and under the control of, 
the High Oourt of Judicature. They 
exist primarily for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the transmission of property 
by will, and not for revenue purposes. 
The fees taken are not paid to the In- 
land Revenue, but form part of the fee 
receipts of the High Court; and the 
cost of maintenance of the District 
Registries appears to be properly 
chargeable to the same Vote as that 
of all other Administrative Depart- 
ments of the Court. Bankruptey work 
in the County Courts is performed by 
the Court Registrars; and their re- 
muneration for this work, and the office 
and other expenses connected with it, is 
debited to the bankruptey account, and 
not to that for the Supreme Court. The 
item of £17,650 in the Vote for the 
Supreme Court includes the following 
charges connected with the District Pro- 
bate Registries :—Works and repairs, 
£700 ;+cleaning, lighting, and miscella- 
neous, £1,300; furniture, £100; rents, 
£930—total, £3,030. It is not possible 
accurately to distinguish the proportions 
of the Supreme Court Vote, or of the 
net cost attributable to the administra- 
tion of the Criminal and Civil Law re- 
spectively. I am not aware that the 
stamps and extra receipts of the 
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Chancery Division do more than pay the 
cost of administering that branch of 
judicature. In answer to the last Ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend, I am placing on 
the Table to-day a Notice of a Resolu- 
tion for the appointment of an additional 


Judge. 
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THE TOLERATION ACT — NONUON- 
FORMISTS IN YORKSHIRE. 


Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether bis atten- 
tion has been called to a leading article 
in Zhe Echo of the 15th of March, in 
which it is stated that, at Harewood 
and Dunkeswick, in Yorkshire, the 
Wesleyan Methodists are not allowed 
by the Earl of Harewood to hold their 
Service during Church hours; are not 
allowed to administer the Sacraments; 
and are not allowed to hold a Sunday 
School; whether such conditions are 
consistent with the terms of the Tolera- 
tion Act and the religious rights of 
Nonconformists; and, whether the Go- 
vernment see their way to take any steps 
to secure religious liberty in the villages 
named ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marragws) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Earl of Harewood that 
the Wesleyan Chapel at Harewood is 
held at a nominal rent under an agree- 
ment, dating more than 70 years back, 
subject to the conditions described in 
the Question. There never has been a 
Wesleyan Chapel at Dunkeswick; and 
I am informed that the present arrange- 
ment, by which meetings are held _ 
leave of the farmers or householders, is 
considered sufficient by the Wesleyan 
inhabitants of that parish. I cannot 
give an opinion as to the legal validity 
of the agreement under which the 
chapel at Harewood is held; but the 
Earl of Harewood thinks the questions 
which have arisen can be satisfactorily 
settled between him and his neighbours 
on the spot, and he is communicating 
directly with them for that purpose, so 
that I hope all cause of complaint may 
be removed. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM asked, if 
the right hon. Gentleman had seen the 
correspondence between the President 
of the Wesleyan Conference and the 
Earl of Harewood, in which, the Con- 
ference having called attention to cer- 
tain facts, the Earl of Harewood sim- 
ply acknowledged the receipt of the 
etter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS could not say that 
he had seen the correspondence. He 
was under the impression that a news- 
paper had been sent him which contained 
some correspondence in it. 








Fisheries 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSIONS IN LONGFORD. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secre to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, When will a 
Sub-Commission sit to fix fair rents in 
County Longford; in how many cases 
have the Land Commission transferred 
originating notices from the County 
Court to Sub-Commissions since August 
last; has this involved great delay in 
the hearings; are these transfers made 
for the landlords, as a matter of course, 
despite the objections of tenants; can 
he now state the intentions of Govern- 
ment as to appointing at once a Sub- 
Commission for every Irish county, so 
that the operation of the eviction notices, 
which delay favours, may to some extent 
be met; and, will the County Longford 
Sub-Commission sit in Granard, in order 
to shorten the distances tenants have to 
come ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY ONDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The Land Commissioners inform 
me that a date has not yet been fixed 
for the next Sub-Commission sitting in 
the County Longford. The number of 
cases transferred in that county from 
the County Court to the Land Com- 
mission from September 1, 1887, to 
March 17, 1888, was 20. Great delay 
does not appear to have been involved 
thereby. Transfers are not made asa 
matter of course. The practice of the 
Land Commissioners in regard to them 
is clearly expressed in their Rules. 
Each application for transfer must be 
supported by an affidavit that it is not 
made for the sake of delay; and the 
opposite party is given an opportunity 
of Tadaing oe paisa sess the 
transfer could be unreasonable. As to 
the last paragraph but one, the Govern- 
ment are anxiously considering what 
improvement, if any, can be made, so 
as to deal efficiently with the formidable 
mass of arrears. In consequence of the 
difference in the size of the counties, it 
would be manifestly impossible to have 
a Court sitting for every county in Ire- 
land. The Commissioners state it has 
always been the custom of the Sub- 
Commission to have a sitting in Granard ; 
and they see no reason to suppose that 
they will depart from that practice. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Might I ask the 


right hon. and + Gentleman, if the 
Land Commissioners have given any 
reason why a Sub-Commission has not 
sat in Longford, and why the people of 
Longford are to be delayed any more 
than any other county ? 

Coronsx KING-HARMAN : I do not 
think, as far as I am informed, that 
there has been any unreasonable 
delay. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the right hon. 
and gallant Gentieman aware that a 
Sub-Commission has not sat in this 
county for 12 months, while the people 
are anxiously awaiting it, and numbers 
of eviction notices have been served ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: I am 
aware, from personal knowledge, that 
the Sub-Commission has sat in Long- 
ford within such a remote period. 


FISHERIES (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
REGULATION OF FISHERIES IN 
MORECAMBE BAY. 


Lorp EDWARD CAVENDISH 
(Derbyshire, W.) asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether it is the 
intentio= of the Government to bring in 
a Bill, during the present Session, for 
the preservation and regulation of the 
shell fish and other fisheries in More- 
cambe Bay and the Estuary of the 
Duddon ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Sir Micuazt Hicks- 
Brac) (Bristol, W.): I have now under 
consideration proposals for the regula- 
tion of the English Coast Fisheries within 
territorial limits; and if I should find 
that they would be likely to receive the 
support of hon. Members representing 
theconstituenciesaffected by them I may 
be able to propose legislation on the 
subject this Reasion ; but I am not pre- 
pared to legislate for the particular dis- 
trict alone to which the noble Lord 
refers. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked, how it was possible for Members 
representing seaside constituencies to 
know the provisions of this Bill ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
have been in communication with some 
hon. Members on this subjeot, and I ex- 

ect before long to receive a deputation 

rom them. I shall be able to answer 
any Questions on the subject better after 
I know what they desire. 











Land Purchase 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
pos § Fu Lord parynoeas. nee the 
Scotch Department intended to legislate 
this Session with regard to the fhorioe 
on the coast of Scotland ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) asked for a few 
days’ Notice of the Question. 
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WAR OFFICE (STORES)—SALE OF 
DISUSED CLOTHING. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the disused clothing of the whole Army 
(except in India) was, on the occasion of 
the last contract, disposed of for three 
years in advance, the Government and 
the contractor being both in ignorance 
of the real quantity, quality, or value of 
the stores so sold; whether only two 
firms were permitted to tender ; whether 
the whole quantity, of the value of about 
£50,000, was included in one contract, 
and the opportunity of competing thus 
strictly limited to very large firms; 
whether, at the Admiralty sale by 
public auction at Deptford last month, 
trousers similar to those sold in the 
above contract at 9d. fetched 63. 6d., red 
Kersey tunics similarly sold at 64d. 
fetched 1s. 2d. to ls. 11d., and leggings 
sold by contract at 3d. fetched 8d. ; 
whether this contract expires during 
this month, and what steps have been 
taken as to a’ new contract; and, 
whether he will undertake that, in 
future, the system of speculative sales 
in advance shall be discontinued, and 
the contracts for disused stores shall be 
made by open competition, and in such 
smaller quantities as to make competi- 
tion possible ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
Clothing which has been worn for the 
regulated period is disposed of under a 
contract made for three years. There is 
sufficient knowledge derived from expe- 
rience of quantity and quality to enable 
both the Depasteaitie and the contrac- 
tor to make a forecast for that period. 
Boots are disposed of separately; but 
all other articles of clothing are thrown 
together into one contract. The con- 
tract was publicly advertised, and three 
firms tendered. The prices obtained 


for some small lots sold by the Ad- 
miralty were as stated in the Question; 
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but there is nothing to show that the 
condition of the garments sold was not 
far superior to that cf Army clothing. 
The contractor collects the garments 
from all the stations at home and 
abroad; and the contracts are made 
with one contractor for all the gar- 
ments to avoid the labour and expense 
of local contracts, and to secure that 
neither blue nor scarlet garments shall 
be disposed of as garments in the 
United Kingdom except to bands and 
other recognized bodies. The contract 
now expiring will be renewed by yom 
competition, and greatcoats will pro- 
bably be made the subject of a separate 
contract. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) ACT, 1835 — 
THE SKINNERS’ ESTATE, 
CO. LONDONDERRY. 


Mz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether his attention has 
been called to two circular letters ad- 
dressed to the tenants of the Skinners’ 
Estate, County Londonderry, urging 
them to purchase their holdings, and 
containing the following sentences :— 


“ Gentlemen, 

“Tt is necessary that you should decide 
finally, and at once, whether you will purchase 
the fee-simple of your holdings * * * I shall 
assume that those who do not purchase on one 
or other uf those days have decided to remain 
as tenants, and I shall, on the 22nd instant, 
return their names to Mr. Young, so that he 
may collect the arrears of rent from them. 

‘* Yours faithfully, 
“R. H. Todd. 


“ Londonderry, 12th Feb. 1888.” 


“ Londonderry, 25th Feb. 1888. 
“ Gentlemen, 

* * * *<*the Company have decided not 
to change the terms and to collect the rents 
from non-purchasing tenants without de- 
lay se 2 8 

‘*Yours truly, 


“R. H. Todd.” 


And, whether he will refuse to sanction 
advances of public money to complete 
purchases of holdings whenever it ap- 

that pressure has to 
induce tenants to buy, either by a threat 
to collect rents from “ non-purchasing 
tenants without delay,” or by the issue 
of ejectment notices for the recovery of 
arrears in cases where there has been no 
opportunity of recent adjudication of the 
rents in the Land Courts? 
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Hanover Square): No advances have 
been made to tenants for the purchase 
of their holdings on the Skinners’ Com- 
pany’s Estates since December last, six 
weeks before the earliest of Mr. Todd’s 
letters. Whenever the Land Commis- 
sion sanction advance they give the pur- 
chasing tenant a month in which to 
apply for a stay of proceedings on any 
ground; and they never make an ad- 


vance unless they are satisfied that the | ( 


agreement of purchase has not been 
entered into under duress or obtained by 
threats. They are strongly opposed to 
any unfair pressure being put on tenants 
to induce them to purchase. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY ‘aq owe N.): 
Might I ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
if he considers the issuing of a writ 
against a tenant and the placing of it in 
the Sheriff’s hands is duress? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I should think 
that that might come under the term 
‘‘duress;’’ but I am not aware that 
in this case to which I have called atten- 
tion there has been anything of the kind, 
and the hon. and learned Member will 
observe that no advance has been made 
since December. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then I can 
inform the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Land Commissioners have decided that 
the state of things to which I have re- 
ferred was not duress. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL— 
PENSIONS TO NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 8.) 
(for Mr. Arraur O’Connor) (Donegal, 
E.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, If he will state how the Fund, now 
amounting to about £1,330,000, appro- 
priated from the Church Surplus for the 
provision of pensions to National School 
Teachers in Ireland, will be affected by 
the proposed scheme of Conversion of 
the Three per Cent Debt ? 

TueCHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Of the total sum of 
£1,330,000 spoken of by the hon. Mem- 
ber, £1,300,000 is a book debt due b 
the Irish Land Commission to the Fund, 
por which they are bound, by the Act 
of 1879, to pay interest to the National 
Debt Commissioners at the rate of 3 per 





sum remaining is invested in the names 
of the National Debt Commissioners 
in various Stocks. Any conversion 
must be limited to this sum, and its 
effect on the income of the Fund would 
be trifling. 


POST OFFICE—OFFICIALS AT POLITI- 
CAL MEETINGS. 

Mr. D, SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 8.) 
for Mr. Artuur O’Conyor) (Donegal, 
E.) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that Mr. J. F. Wight, of the 
Money Order Department, General Post 
Office, presided at a political meeting of 
the Primrose League, in the Lecture 
Hall, St. Aubyn Road, Upper Norwood, 
at which, among others present upon 
the platform, were the hon. Members 
for Croydon, Norwood, Dulwich, East 
Bradford, &c.; and, waether members 
of the Post Office staff, who belong to 
other Political Associations, will be 
allowed a similar liberty ? 

Tue POSTMASTERGENERAL (Mr. 
RarkEs) poe: University): Mr. 
Wight did preside at the meeting 
of the 25th of February. Shortly 
afterwards he informed me that he had 
resigned his position on the Primrose 
League as Ruling Councillor. There is 
a well-known Rule of the Post Office 
which forbids Postmasters from taking 
part in election or other active political 
meetings, although the same Rule does 
not apply with the same force to the 
actions of other persons in the Service 
in localities where they are not engaged 
on duty. I think the practice is cer- 
tainly one which should S discouraged. 


TORQUAY HARBOUR AND DISTRICT 
ACT, 1886—THE SALVATION ARMY. 
Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 

Hoxton) asked the Secretary of State 

for the Home Department, Whether he 

has had under consideration the case of 

a number of members of the Salvation 

Army, ratepayers and inhabitants of 

Torquay, at present suffering imprison- 

ment for marching in procession with 

music on various Sundays to their place 
of worship ; whether the offence of these 
men is any offence at Common Law, or 

whether it is an offence created by a 

clause of ‘‘ The Torquay Harbour and 

District Act, 1886; whether he has 
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received a Memorial from these men, 


stating— 

“We have veen accustumed to witness and 
take part in such marches ever since tho Salva- 
tion Army was established in this town six years 
ago, and we were never threatened with punish- 
ment for so doing till the enactment of the Tor- 
quay Harbour and District Act ;” 
whether they further stated that— 


“ We never heard of any proposal to insert in 
the said Act a clause prohibiting such marches, 
and do not believe that any notice of such clause 
was given to the ratepayers before the passing of 
the Act ;” 
and that— 


“In marching with music to our place of wor- 
ship we actj}from « conscientious conviction of 
our duty to God, and to those who are by such 
marches only induced to attend our place of 
worship, and who would, were such marches 
discontinued, attend no place of worship at all; ” 


an, whether he will take steps to miti- 
gate the sentence passed on these men. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; this case has been under my con- 
sideration. The offence was against the 
Torquay Harbour Act, 1886, s. 38. I 
have received a Memorial containing 
the words quoted. There have been for 
two years past numerous prosecutions 
in Torquay under the section referred 
to. In the earlier cases the summonses 
were withdrawn, on the understanding 
that the offence would not be repeated. 
In later cases fines have been imposed, 
the magistrates conceiving that they 
were bound to enforce the law, while 
the defendants conceived that it is their 
conscientious duty to disobey it. Inthe 
case under consideration the defendants 
were sentenced to pay fines, and went 
to prison in default of payment—nine 
of them for a fortnight, which will end 
on Thursday next, and six, who had 
been previously convicted of the same 
offence, fora month. Thess sentences 
were within the jurisdiction of the ma- 
gistrates, and do not appear to have 
been excessive. There is, moreover, a 
right of appeal, which\has not been 
exercised. Much as I regret that the 
defendants) should ;jhave placed them- 
selves in collision with the law, I do not 
feel justified in interfering with the 
sentences. 

Mx. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked whether, when 
this Act (which was a private Act) was 
passed, the attention of the House was 


called by the Committee to which the 
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Bill was referred specially to this new 
legislation. He asked this Question, 
because for some years he had the 
honour of being a Member of the Com- 
mittee to which Police and Sanitary 
Bills were referred, and they declined 
to insert what were called the Salvation 
Army Olauses. When the subsequent 
Committee reversed that judgment, was 
the attention of the House called to the 
int ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS  : Of that Iam not 

aware. I looked this morning at the 
rocesdings of the Committee. I think 
rd Basing was Chairmen on that par- 
ticular Bill. The clause, as originally 
proposed, was different in form to that 
which the Memorialists alluded to. It 
was a clause giving the Local Board 
power to prohibit processions on any 
day, and also power to permit them. 
The Committee refused to allow the 
clause in that shape, saying that they 
had well considered the subject on the 
Hastings Bill; and they consequently 
ve the Local Board the clause abso- 
utely prohibiting noisy processions on 
Sundays. Whether it was brought to 
the attention of the House specially I 
do not know. 

Mr. BARRAN (York, W.R., Otley) 
inquired, whether the Act of Parliament 
in question applied to the Sunday 
parades of Volunteers with their bands? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I think there is 
a clause which specially exempts bodies 
of a military character. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE NAVY— 
CAPTAIN HALL, DIRECTOR OF 
NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Lorv CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether, considering 
the valuable evidence which Captain 
Hall, the Director of Naval Intelligence, 
could give concerning the present orga- 
nization for war, he will insure that 
Captain Hall can be called before the 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
Administration of the Navy, whether he 
is in command of a ship or not? 

Tue FIRST LORD Lome GEORGE 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, ing): The 
Royal Commission must necessarily be 
the only judges of the evidence they re- 

uire to fulfil the duties imposed on 
hens; and the Admiralty will be glad 
to assist them in any way they can by 
obtaining for them such information, 
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bs bog! the poe before i the Head 
of the Nay telligence ment 
is a matter which must + left 
to their discretion. 


WALES—THE TITHE AGITATION— 
DISTURBANCES IN ANGLESEY. 


Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnar- 
vonshire, Eifion) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table the 
Report received by him from the Ohief 
Constable of Anglesey as to the alleged 
tithe disturbances in that county ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martuews) (Birmingham, E.): ‘This 
Report contains matter of a confidential 
nature which I should not be justified 
in disclosing. I must, therefore, decline 
to lay it upon the Table of the House. 


LOCAL GCVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—PAYMENTS TO ROAD CON- 
TRACTORS—TIPPERARY, N.R. 

Mr. P. J. O’BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
moneys earned by the road contractors 
in the North Riding of the County of 
Tipperary for a period of eight mouths 
came due at the recent Assizes at Nenagh 
on the 5th and 6th instants, when, as 
usual, cheques for payment should be 
issued ; whether these contractors, num- 
bering over 500, mostly poor men, are 
yet unpaid; whether many of them 
reside at a distance of 20 miles from 
Nenagh, where they have had to come 
applying for their money; and, whether 
complaints have reached him that this 
is owing to the neglect of ‘‘ the Clerk of 
the Crown and Peace” in not signing 
the cheques duly certified for; and, if 
so, whether he will have instructions 
issued to that official to have the pay- 
ments made without further delay ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krye-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said, the Question had been referred to 
Ireland for report, and the Report had 
not yet been received. He had tele- 
graphed again for the information, and 
for an explanation as to the reason for 
the delay. 


HAYTI—-IMPRISONMENT OF MR. 
COLES. 


Coroyzt DUNOAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 


Lord George Hamilton 
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sury, Whether, owing -to the great, 
although unavoidable, delay in the 
Foreign Office in printing the unop- 
posed Oorrespondence in connection with 
the imprisonment of Mr. Coles, a British 
subject, in Hayti, he will afford facili- 
ties for a brief discussion on the subject 
after Easter, as soon as the Correspond- 
ence is upon the Table of the House? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Surrm) 
(Strand, Westminster): I regret I am 
not in a position to promise to my hon. 
and gallant Friend the facilities he asks 
for. 

Cotover DUNCAN said, that he 
should call attention to the matter on 
the Diplomatic Vote. 


PARLIAMENT—ELIGIBILITY 
FOREIGN AGENTS. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, with re- 
ference to the statement that the hon. 
Member for Caithness is the Consul 
General for the Transvaal Republic, 
Whether it is competent for the autho- 
rized and paid Agent of a Foreign State 
to sit out vote as a Member of this 
House ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H.Sarrn) 
(Strand, Westminster): I am informed 
that there is no Statute or Rule of the 
House which disqualifies Members from 
sitting in this House by reason of their 
being the authorized, or even the paid 
Agents of Foreign States. I admit that 
sucha position would be somewhat incon- 
gruous; but I am informed by the hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Olark) him- 
self that his position as Consul General 
is purely honorary, and that he receives 
no pay whatever. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I think there is nothing 
that calls for the attention of the House. 


OF 


REVISED EDITION OF THE STATUTES 
— PUBLICATION. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in the event of the Statute 
Law Revision Bill (House of Lords), 
and the Mortmain and Charitable Uses 
Bill (House of Lords), being sent to the 
Commons on an early day, the Govern- 
ment will endeavour to pass those 
measures into law before the Easter 
Recess, so as to enable the Statute Law 
Oommittee to proceed with the publica- 
tion of the Revised Edition of the 
Statutes ? ' 
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Tur FIRST LORD(Mr. W. H. Ssnrn) 
(Strand, Westminster): With the as- 
sistance of the House, the Govern- 
ment will be glad to see the Sta- 
tute Law Revision Bill and _ the 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses Bill 
passed before Easter, so that the Re- 
vised Edition of the Statutes can be 
published with the least possible delay. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEE BILL. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If, having regard to the fact 
that two Bills have been introduced for 
the appointment of a Public or Official 
Trustee, and that one or more Com- 
panies have been formed in anticipation 
of receiving legislative authority to 
undertake trusts and Executorships, Her 
Majesty’s Government will consent to 
the second reading pro formd of the 
Public Trustee Bil, and subsequently 
to refer the whole matter to a Select 
Committee ?. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Government have no objection to the 
second reading, pro formd, of the Public 
Trustee Bill, in order that it may be 
referred to a Select Committee; but the 
hon. Member must understand that the 
Government give no expression of ap- 
proval of any part of the Bill. 


TITHE RENT CHARGE—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he can inform the 
House when the Bill relating to the 
levying of tithe, mentioned in the Gra- 
cious Speech from the Throne, will be 
introduced into Parliament; and, whe- 
ther it will be introduced in this House 
or in “another place?” 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smira) (Strand, Westminster): It is 
hoped that the Bill will be introduced 
in the House of Lords before Easter. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS. 
Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked the 


First Lord of the binge wes” When he 
proposes to introduce tho Bill for the 


appointment of a Commission to inquire 
into the past action of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works? ~- 
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Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, an Address had been eat to 
Her Majesty for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission on this subject, and 
Her Majesty had been advised to ex- 

ress her approval. Therefore, the 
] = Commission would certainly be 
issued. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

In reply to Mr. Joun Mortey (New- 
castle-upen-Tyne), 

Tae FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would, of course, recognize 
the necessity of proceeding, in the first 
instance, with the Oonsolidated Fund 
(No. 1) Bill and the National Debt 
(Conversion) Bill, which would probably 
occupy Thursday. After that the Go- 
vernment proposed to take a s of 
the Bill relating to the salary of the 
Parliamentary Under Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which, after 
the repeated discussions that had taken 
place, ought not to take long. That 
would be followed by the Criminal Evi- 
dence Bill, and two or three other Bills 
of minor importance, ineluding the West- 
minster Abbey Bill. If possible, also, 
the Speaker would be moved out of the 
Chair for Committee of Supply on the 
Civil Service Estimates on Thursday. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOOK (London Uni- 
versity): What will the Business for 
next wesk be? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: If the state of 
Business will permit, we propose to rise 
for the Easter Recess after a Morning 
Sitting on Tuesday. 

Mz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked, whether the Employers’ 
Liability Act (1880) Amendment Bill 
would be proceeded with on Monday ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Financial Statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will take precedence 
on Monday; and, therefore, I do not 
know whether it will be possible to 
bring’6n the Bill to whivh the hon. 
Member refers. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—POOR LAW GUARDIANS. 
Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 

W.) asked, Whether it was the inten- 
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tion of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to take any steps during 
the present Session to assimilate the 

roperty qualification of Poor Law 
Guardians with that of the new County 
Councils ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George's): We 
have no measure of that kind in con- 
templation. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887—MR. P. U'BRIEN, M.P. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it was true that the 
Attorney General for Ireland refused, 
through Mr. Burke, Sessional Crown 
Solicitor for Roscommon, to consent to 
adjourn the hearing of the appeal of 
the hon. Member for North Monaghan 
against a sentence of four months with 
hard labour under the Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act, from tho 
22nd to the 24th or 26th instant, on the 
grounds that such adjournment would 
inconvenience counsel for the Crown; 
and, whether he could now say that the 
hearing would be adjourned to allow the 
hon. Member to take part in the debate 
and Division on the Arrears Bill of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork Mr 
Parnell) ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he had just received a telegram 
which he hoped would enable him to 
supplement the answer which he had 
prepared ; but, unfortunately, it did not. 
As he understood the facts, it was not 
accurate to say that the Atterney General 
for Ireland had refused the application 
of the solicitor of the hon. Member for 
North Monaghan on the ground that 
such an adjournment would be inoon- 
venient to the counsel for the Orown. 
The grounds on which the application 
was refused primarily and principally 
was that the Judge had himself fixed a 
long time ago to try criminal cases in 
the Athlone Division on the 27th, so 
that it was impossible to begin a trial, 
which would probably take two days, 
on the 26th. There was a second rea- 
son; but that second reason was not the 
inconvenience of the Crown counsel, but 
the public inconvenience that would 
arise either from a change of the coun- 
sel in the middle of the trial, or from 
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removing the gentleman who was the 
Crown Counsel, as the adjournment 
would prevent him from attending cer- 
tain very important murder cases to be 
tried in another county on the 27th. 
He, therefore, fully concurred in the 
course which the Attorney General for 
Treland had taken; and he could not 
see how the Attorney General could 
have consented to the particular post- 
ponement that was required; but he had 
telegraphed over a suggestion that the 
trial should be postponed until Thurs- 
day afternoon, so as to give the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Mona- 

han the ey of voting on the 
Bil referred to, and of returning to Ire- 
land in time for the trial on Thursday 
afternoon. He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had 
expressed the hope to the Attorney 
General for Ireland that if such a course 
were possible he would communicate 
himsel: to the hon. Member by tele- 


grap. 
MOTIONS. 
sihdinieben 
EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION 
(FOREIGNERS). 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Select Committee on Emi- 
gration and Immigration (Foreigners) 


do consist of Seventeen Members.’’— 
(Captain Colomb.) 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
complained that there was no Scotch 
Representative on the proposed Com- 
mittee. 





Mr. FENWIOK (Northumberland, 
| Wansbeck) objected to the appointment 
of the Committee unless there were a 
|Labour Representative upon it. He 
| moved that the number should be 19. 
| Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
| word ‘* Seventeen,”’ in order to insert the 
word “‘ Nineteen.” —( Mr. Fenwick.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘Seventeen’ stand part of the Question.” 


Carrary COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) pointed out that the number 
of Members constituting the Committee 
did not rest with the Mover of the 
Motion. If the hon. Member was dis- 
satisfied he should confer with the Whips 





of his own Party, 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he thought the demand of bis hon. 
Friend was a most reasonable demand, 
which the Government should desire to 
meet. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, so far as the Govern- 
ment were concerned, they had not the 
slightest objection to the proposal of the 
hon. Member. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Nineteen’ 
be there inserted,” put and agreed to, 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Ordered, That the Select Commit- 
tee on Emigration and Immigration 
(Foreigners) do consist of Nineteen 
Members. 


Mr. SPEAKER intimated that Notice 
must be given of the two additional 
names of Members proposed to be added 
to the Committee. 


The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Mr. Bartley, Mr. Bradlaugh, Captain Co- * 
lomb, Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. Fergusson, ] 
Dr. Fox, Mr. Heneage, Sir U. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, Mr, William Lowther, Mr. Marriott, 
Mr. Montagu, Sir William Pearce, Baron de 
Rothschild, Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. Samuel Smith, 
Mr. John Talbot, and Dr. Tanner, with power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum. 
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PUBLIC WORSHIP FACILITIES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Salt, a Bill to provide 
Facilities for the ‘ormance of Public Wor- 
ship, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Salt, Baron 
Dimsdale, Mr. Morrison, and Mr. Whitmore. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 183.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH (PREVENTION OF INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES, &0.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hastings, a Bill to 
amend “The Public Health Act, 1875,” so as 
to make further provision for the prevention 
of Infectious Diseases ; and for other purposes, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hastings, Dr. 
Farquharson, Mr. Francis Powell, Mr. Whar- 
ton, and Mr. Hardcastle. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 184 } 


“ OLERKS OF THE PEACE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Brunner, a Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Clerks of the Peace, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Brunner, Mr. Tatton 
Egerton, Captain Cotton, and Mr. Walter 
M’ Laren. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL. 


(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Jackson.) 


| BILL 164.] COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


PART I. 


Conversion on Repemprion or NEw 
TureEEe Per Osnt Srocx. 


Clause 1 (Conversion of New Three per 
Cent Stock and redemption of dissentient 
stock holders). 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, he had placed an Amendment on 
the Paper to insert, in the first line of 
page 2, after ‘‘ Part I.” the insertion of 
Clause 2 (Denomination or Incidents of 
New Stock); at the end thereof, to in- 
sert ‘‘ Part II.(Conversion’or Redemption 
of New Three per Cent Stock),”’ and in- 
sert Clause !, making it Clause 2. Clause 
1, which would then be Clause 2, page 
2, lines 10 and 11, he proposed to amend 
by leaving out all after ‘ amount of,” 
and insert ‘‘the new Stock.” He pro- 
posed to move the postponement of the 
clause, in order that these Amendments 
might be discussed, and he had to 
apologize to the Committee for moving 
Amendments which might, at first sight, 
appear to be simply matters of form ; 
but he thought it would be seen that 
Clause 2 created new Stock which came 
under Section 1. He was of opinion 
that the powers relating to the creation 
of new Stock ought to come in the first 
part by themselves, and then the posi- 
tion in which every description of Stock 
stcod would be seen atonce. He hoped 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would accept the Amendments, in order 
that the Bill might be drawn in a pro- 
per and logical way. ‘There was, how- 
ever, something further. The object of 
the Bill was to enable all the existing 
Stocks to be converted into new Stock. 
But the Bill did not provide for that, 
seeing that it made no provision for the 
conversion of any Consols or Reduced 
into new Stock, except such as was so 
converted immediately with the con- 
sent of the holders. It did not pro- 


vide for notice to be given to those 
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holders of Consols and Reduced who did 
not accept the offer of exchanging their 
present Stock for the new Stock at once, but 
preferred to wait until the expiration of 
the 12 months’ notice that they were 
entitled to before making their election. 
He had understood that the object of 
the Chancellor of the ey nae was to 
provide that these different descriptions 
of Stock should come to an end, and that 
there should be only one new champion 
Stock. He would therefore venture to 
move the first of his Amendments. 

Tux CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courtney) 
(Cornwall, Bodmin) pointed out that the 

roper course to take would be to move 
either that the clause be postponed or 
negatived. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE asked, in the 
event of Clause 1 being negatived, what 
would be the best course to adopt ? 

Tue OHAIRMAN said, the best 
course would be to move the postpone- 
ment of the Clause. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE accordingly 
did so. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Olause be postponed.” —( Mr. 
Sydney Gedge.) 


Mr. BARING (London) said, he 
thought the Amendment was entirely 
unnecessary, and he hoped the hon. 
Member would not press it. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he thought the 
view of the hon. Member behind him 
(Mr. Sydney Gedge) had been somewhat 
influenced by a misunderstanding of a 
portion of the entire scheme—namely, 
that it related to Consols and Reduced. 
He was sorry that he (Mr. Goschen) had 
so expressed himself on a former ocea- 
sion as to leave any possibility of doubt 
upon the point. The Bill proposed to 
make the immediate conversion of the 
new Three per Cents compulsory, and 
that of Consols and of Reduced optional 
on the part of the holders. The question 
of notice, therefore, did not arise in re- 
gard to the latter. There was no compul- 
sory conversion of Consols and Reduced. 
As a matter of fact, the Bill dealt practi- 
cally in a compulsory form with regard 
to New Threes, but in a totally different 
form with Consolsand Reduced. This ex- 
planation affected the other Amendments 
which the hon. Member put on the Paper. 


As far as the New Threes wereconcerned | 


Mr. Sydney Gedge 
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the Government had followed the prece- 
dent set by Mr. Goulburn in 1844, which 
established a compulsory conversion, 
but in regard to Oonsols and Reduced 
they had followed the precedent set in 
1884 by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers). He hoped that in these cir- 
cumstances the hon. Member would not 
think it necessary to press his Motion. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE said, he was 
quite willing to withdraw the Motion. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT (Derby) 
said, he wished to put a question to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He did 
not know whether it arose on a general 
Amendment in regard to the names of 
the Stock, but he wished to understand 
what would be the exact position of the 
new Stock that was to be created, and 
whether or not existing Stocks would 
merge into it. Would the existing Two- 
and-a-Half or Two-and-Three-Quarters 

r Cents become one with the new 

tock which was created by the Bill? 
Would the portions of the existing 
Stock, which might be converted op- 
tionally, become one Stock under the 
Bill? Would the operation of the Bill 
create one single Stock which would 
absorb all the old Stocks, the old Twe- 
and-a-Half, the old Two-and-Three- 
Quarters, the new Two-and-a-Half, and 
the new Two-and-Three-Quarters, and 
80 on. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that would not 
be the case. The new Stock would not 
absorb all the other Stocks, bocause no 
provision was made in the Bill for the 
conversion of the old existing Two-and- 
a-Half and Two-and-Three-Quarters per 
Cents. He thought, however, it would 
be well worthy of considering in the 
future, when this new Stock was once 
established, whether it was not desirable 
to offer terms to the holders of other 
Stocks. But he had been of opinion 
that it might embarrass the Bill if such 
a proposal had been contained in it, and 
therefore there was no provision of the 
kind. Ifthere was a large conversion 
of Consols, they would be merged in the 
new Stock, and it would then be the duty 
of himself or any other Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to give notice to the out- 
standing portion of the holders of Con- 
sols, and endeavour either to pay them 
off, or to bring them within the purview 
of the new Stock. The Bill applied to 
the compulsory conversion of the New 
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Threes and to the optional conversion 
of Consols and Reduced. 

Sr WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
it was obviously inconvenient to have 
different descriptions of Stocks in the 
market, some of which would be of some 
amount. Judging from what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had now stated, there would 
be some four or five public Stocks, some 
of them being of the same denomina- 
tion, and yet separate and distinct 
Stocks. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, it would be im- 
possible to deal with the new Two-and- 
a-Half and the new Two-and-Three- 
Quarters Stock established by the right 
hon, Member for South Edinburgh 
without the consent of the holders; 
because they were not yet redeemable, 
and the Government could not yet apply 
any compulsory conversion to them. Any 
attempt to bring them under this scheme 
within the new Stock would have to be 
conducted on the voluntary principle of 
offering them terms. He would under- 
take to confer with those who might be 
able to advise with him on the subject 
with regard to terms. Various sugges- 
tions had come to him already from 
various quarters; but he could say 
nothing upon the matter until he knew 
what terms were likely to be accepted. 
No doubt it was inconvenient that the 
Bill should increase the number of 
Stocks by one; but it was only adding 
to an inconvenience which already 
existed, seeing that there were several 
kinds of Stock. If any inconvenience 
were experienced, he would endeavour 
to meetit; but he could not undertake to 
delay the present Bill until some con- 
clusion had been arrived at. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE said, he had 
got his idea of the meaning of the Bill 
not so much from the Bill itself as from 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
in introducing it. he misunderstood 
the objeet of the right hon. Gentleman 
he would not press the Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE moved an 
Amendment to sub-section 1 of Clause 
1, to provide that the holders of the New 
Three per Oent Stock who do not signify 
diesent by the specified date, shall after- 
wards receive in lieu of the amount of 
New Three per Cents an equal nominal 
amount of new Stock— 
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“And the reception of that amount of New 

Stock shall not be considered to be a change or 
variation of investment by tke holder,” 
He trusted that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would aceept that Amendment, 
or otherwise great difficulties would be 
imposed upon persons who were in the 
position of | trustees, and who had no 
power of making a change of invest- 
ment, or who were disinclined to consent 
to a change. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 12, after the word “ Stock,” 
to add the words “And the reception of that 
amount of New Stock shall not be considered to 
be a change or variation of investment by the 


holder.”"—( Mr. Sydney Gedge.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) sug- 
gested that there should be an interpre- 
tation clause to provide that the new 
Stock should be distinctly called new 
Consols. He would suggest the insertion 
of words to that effect. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that an 
Amendment of that kind would not 
apply to the present Clause, but to Clause 
2, Sub-section (4). 

Mr. KIMBER said, that in Part L., 
Sub-section (1), the following words oc- 
eurred :—‘‘In this Act referred to as 
new Stock.” He proposed to substitute 
for those words ‘‘ new Consols.”’ 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, if the hon. 
Member would look at Clause 2, Sub- 
section (4), he would see that it referred 
back to those words “‘ new Stock.” 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, what the effect of the 
Amendment would be, as he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to accept the 
words proposed. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) ex- 
plained that if the Amendment was 
accepted, it would provide that tho 
holders of New Three per Cents who did 
not dissent would afterwards receive an 
equal amount of new Stock, which would 
be subjected to the same conditions as 
the old Stock. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Words added 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 


part of the Bill.” 
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Mz. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) said, he wished to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
could not extend the clause, so as to 
include another portion of the National 
Debt, not a very large portion, but 
which, if brought within the scheme, 
would effect a saving of about £26,000 
per annum to England. He referred to 
the Four per Cent Guaranteed Turkish 
Stock, originally £5,000,000, of which 
nearly £4,000,000 were still outstand- 
ing. There might be political considera- 
tions involved in the question, as the 
Stock was guaranteed jointly by Eng- 
land and France; but he thought that 
the ingenuity of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might overcome the diffi- 
culty, and that the Stock might be 
called in and divided between the two 
Governments. The interest now paid 
upon this Stock seemed to him to be an 
extraordinary interest to pay on Govern- 
ment security. By calling in the bonds 
France would save £7,000 per annum 
and England £26,000. In line 11 of 
the present clause the Government 
took power to give for New Three per 
Cent Stock an equivalent amount of 
the Stock to be created. He would 
suggest that the Government should 
take power to give £104 of New Two- 
and-a-Half per Cent Stock, so as 
to create a fairly permanent Stock 
with an unchanging income. In his 
opinion, the Government ought to take 

wer to give a sufficient amount of 

wo-and-a-Half per Cents that would 
yield £2 12s. per cent, the same as the 
new and er Stock would yield. 
The Two-and-a-Half per Cent Stock was 
really the Stock of the future, in which 
the Three per Cents would eventually 
be merged, and therefore the popularity 
of that Stock ought to be maintained, 
and, if possible, increased, and its 
market ought to be widened. Certainly 
2} per cent was a more convenient inte- 
rest than 2} per cent. There was no 
pred = in 2}? per cent outside the 
United Kingdom. In the case of Hol- 
land, the Two-and-a-Half per Cents 
were a much more favourite Stock. It 


was even in more favour than the 
Three per Cent or the Three - and -a- 
Half per Cent Stock, where there was 
no fear of redemption, and so far as 
Two and Three - Quarters were con- 
cerned, they bore, as regards inte- 
rest, a complex relation to all other 
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Stocks. Two-and-a-half per cent was 
exactly one half of 5. No doubt it was 
quite ible, when they were dealing 
with fractional interests, to add one- 
tenth and convert Two-and-a-Half into 
Two and Three-Quarters; but Two and 
Three-Quarters was a Stock which never 
had a good market. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in introducing the Bill, 
told the House that the banking com- 
munity preferred a Stock at 24 per cent 
to one at 23. He quite agreed with 
that statement, and he also believed that 
options would tend to confuse the public 
mind. In some cases it would be diffi- 
cult to invest in the new Stock, especi- 
ally when it became necessary to settle 
annuities. He believed that the public 
would prefer Stock with a fixed yield for 
35 years, and many persons in England 
and abroad would prefer to invest in the 
New Two-and-a-Half Stock, under par, 
than to invest in Stock which was over 
par, seeing that they would have to 
sacrifice a certain portion of the capital 
for the benefit of those who had a life 
interest in the security. He hoped 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
promise to provide some means of amal- 
gamating the present Stocks, and he 
was quite sure that 2} per cent, at very 
nearly par, would constitute a real 
champion Stock. He had no wish to 
criticize the scheme of the Government 
unfavourably ; on the contrary, he 
thought the proposals of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in regard to the New 
Three per Cents were very reasonable. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out that the hon. Member was making a 
speech which would have been much 
more appropriately delivered on the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Denominations and incidents 
of new Stock). 


Sm GEORGE BADEN - POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale), in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 3, line 12, after 
“‘called,”’-to leave out to ‘‘ stock,” in 
line 15, and to insert — 

“Consolidated Two and Three - Quarter 
Pounds i* Cent Annuities, until the fifth da 
of April, one thousand nine hundred an 
three, and thereafter shall be called Consoli- 
dated Two-and-a-Half Pounds per Cent An- 
nuities ;’’ 
said, he believed that a great majority 
were in favour of this small modification. 
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Among the many practical reasons he 
would only mention three. It would 
prevent the new Stock being confused 
with the Two and Three-Quarter per 
Cent Stock created by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh; it would obviate a change in 
title in 15 years; and it would give the 
new Stock a right to the time-honoured 
title of ‘* Consols.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 12, after “‘called,” to leave 
out to ‘‘ stock,” in line 16, and insert the words 
** Consolidated Two and Three-Quarter Pounds 
per Cent Annuities, until the fifth day of April, 
one thousand nine hundred and three, and 
thereafter shall be called Consolidated ‘T wo-and- 
a-Half Pounds per Cent Annuities.’? — (Sir 
George Baden-Poweil.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


TazCHANCELLOR or raz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, there was no very 
great difference between the two titles; 
but he was bound to say he thought the 
name which the hon. Member proposed 
to give was even more awkward than 
the name contained in the Bill. ‘‘Two 
and Three- Quarter Pounds per Cent 
Annuities” did not seem a very simple 
title for that Stock. As it stood in the 
Bill it was called ‘‘ Consolidated Stock,” 
and that Consolidated Stock would, he 
hoped, carry with it, after a large con- 
version had taken place, the ordinary 
appellation of Consols. He had con- 
sulted some of the very highest authorities 
in the commercial world in regard to the 
name, and he was given to understand 
that they would view with regret any 
change in the title it was proposed to 
give. No doubt it was a simple point; 
but, as a matter of fact, deers. all the 
Notices which had been issued in connec- 
tion with the Oonversion Scheme had 
gone out with the name that appeared in 
the Bill, and unless some strong reason 
were shown for it he should be sorry to 
see it changed. _ 

Mrz. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
that after the remarks which had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, he 
did not suppose that the Amendment 
would be pressed; but it did appear 
to him that the Bill should give tc the 
Stock the title which it would eventu- 
ally receive. The name contained in the 
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clause, ‘‘ Two and Three-Quarter Pounds 
per Cent Annuities,” might be simple, 
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but it was inaccurate in fact, and he was 
afraid it would not be clearly understood 
by a large portion of the public who 
were interested in the matter. At the 
expiration of 20 years the new Stock 
was to be entitled only to 2} per cent, 
and to call it ‘‘ Two and Three-Quarters 
Stock” would give a misleading descrip- 
tion to the public who desired to invest 
init. Asthe hon. Member opposite had 
pointed out, it would present to the pub- 
lic a depreciated idea of what the credit 
cf the country was worth, because it 
would appear that the market quotation 
was the price of a Stock carrying inte- 
rest at 2? per cent throughout; whereas 
it was liable to be reduced to 24 per 
cent. He had himself to move an 
Amendment to provide that the new 
Stock should be called ‘‘ New Consols;’’ 
but after what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said, he would refrain 
from doing so. He was, however, of 
opinion that that description would have 
covered any variation, and would not 
have misled anybody. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOOK (London Uni- 
versity) said, that the name by which 
the Stock would be known in the market 
would not depend so much on the word- 
ing of the clause, as whether Consols 
were largely converted or not. Under 
these circumstances, he trusted that his 
hon.§F riend would not press the Amend- 
ment. 

Sm GEORGE BADEN - POWELL 
said, he was ready to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Olause stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. OHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
before the Committee parted with the 
clause, to explain what was proposed 
to be done with the small amount of 
Three-and-a-Half per Cent Stock, to 
which no‘reference had been made. 

Mr. GOSOHEN said, he fully recog- 
nized the duty which devolved upon 
the Government in endeavouring to 
bring all these Stocks into one; but it 
would be impossible to deal in the pre- 
sent Bill either with the Four per Oent 
Stock or the Turkish Guarantee Stock. 
That Stock must claim attention at the 
proper time ; but before it could be dealt 
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with it would be necessary to take steps 
for consulting the French Government. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Olause 3 (Mode of signifying dissent). 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport), 
in moving, as an Amendment, to leave 
out Sub-section (3), which provides— 

“ That the transfer of any stock to which a 
dissent relates shall be subject to the prescribed 
conditions, and shall be entered in the books 
of the Bank under the same number as was 
fixed for the stock when the dissent was 90 
signified,” 
said, his reason for moving the omis- 
sion of the sub-section was that they 
were dealing with the stockholders who 
dissented to the conversion, and would 
be paid off at such times as suited the 
convenience of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. What might happen was 
this—it was quite possible that the 
holders might not be paid off until the 
Ist of August next year, and the fact 
that they were liable to be paid off 
would place them in an embarrassing 
erg seeing that they would have to 

old Stock that was liable to be paid 
off. It appeared to him that the holders 
of such Stock ought not to be interfered 
with in regard to their right of dealing 
with it. A man might hold £100,000 
worth of Stock and might desire to sell 
it bit by bit; but if he (Mr. Gedge) read 
the clause aright, there could only be 
one transfer of that Stock, and it was 
not to be dealt with unconditionally, but 
subjected to some conditions to be drawn 
up by the Treasury. The sub-section 
would, therefore, hamper the holders of 
Stock, and he submitted that the Go- 
vernment must either pay off the public 
ereditor or leave him his rights until he 
was paid off. It would be unfair and 
inconvenient to the holders of Stock, 
who chose to be paid off and not accept 
the conversion, that they should remain 
until it suited the pleasure of the Go- 
vernment to pay them off hampered with 
restricted provisions. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, to 
leave out Sub-section (3).—( Mr. Sydney 
Gedge.) 

Questicn ro “That Sub-sec- 
tion (3) stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wezster) (Isle of Wight) said, 
that if the hon. Member would consult 
the Scheme of 1844 he would find that 


Mr. Goachen 
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exactly the same provision as this was 
made, and that it did no harm to the 
holders of Stock. There were certain 
well-known rules applicable to the 
holders of Stock at the present time, and 
it was considered desirable, in dealin 
with the matter, that the holders shoul 
have no capricious right to break up the 
amount of Stock they held. The Go- 
vernment considered it n to 
follow the precedent of 1844, and he 
hoped the Committee would support 
them in that view. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE said, he had 
either shown a grievance or he had not 
done so. If he had shown a grievance, 
a mere reference to a precedent set 
45 years ago did not cure it, and he 
considered that the grievance itself 
ought to be remedied. 

Tae CHANCELLOR orrue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) pointed out that the 
holder of Stock could sell his Stock before 
he accepted the scheme of the Govern- 
ment, and by that means the whole diffi- 
culty would be avoided. Much incon- 
venience would arise if the Stock held by 
dissentients was liable to be split up into 
a number of fractions. If there were 
dissentients, he would endeavour to meet 
their case by paying them off in full at 
the earliest possible moment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Time for signifying dissent 
in case of persons abroad) agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Dissent by executors, trus- 
tees, &c.) 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, he was sorry to be so Sanibel on 
his legs; but he had been in communica- 
tion with many persons in regard to this 
Bill, and he was endeavouring to attain 
some of their objects. The next Amend- 
ment he had to move was to insert in 
page 4, line 18, after the word ‘‘ Steck,” 
“or any Consolidated Three per Cent 
Stock or any Reduced Three per Cent 
Stock.” He hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would accept that Amend- 
ment. He did not see why the New 
Threes provided for in the clause should 
not have the same provisions extended 
to them as other Stock. Unfortunately, 
in the Bill, as it stood, all kind of Stock 
had been dealt with in a confused 
manner. The whole Bill was ful) of 
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bad drafting, and it required amend- 
ment in various parts. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 18, after the word “ Stock”’ 
insert “or any Consolidated Three per Cent 
Stock or any uced Three per Cent Stock.” 
—(Mr. Sydney Gedge.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz OHANOELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that the hon. 
Member was again pursuing what he 
might call the same erroneous hypothesis 
which had induced him to put his first 
Amendment on the Paper. The hon. 
Member said the Bill was badly drafted ; 
but it appeared that it was badly drafted 
only in the view that it intended to do 
something which it did not intend to do. 
Considering that the Bill dealt with a 
very complicated subject, he thought 
that it was extremely well drafted, and 
extremely well arranged. The hon. 
Member himself complained of the 
omission from Part Il. of PartI. The 
plan laid down was that the two Stocks, 
in order to avoid confusion, should be 
dealt with in two separate Parts. For 
that reason he could not accept the 
Amendment, which was contrary to the 
general construction of the Act. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause put, and agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Funds ir: Court). 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
26, after the word ‘‘ name,” to insert the 
words “ or in the books.” 

Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport), 
in moving, as an Amendment, to omit 
Sub-section (2), which relates to the ap- 
plication of the High Courts and the 
Court of Session, said, his reason for 
moving the Amendment was that the 
application might be necessary, not onl 
with regard to Part I. of the Bill, but 
also with regard to Part II. As a 
matter of fact the sub-section clearly 
referred to the whole Bill, and not to 
this part of it merely, and he urged that 
it should be omitted and re-enacted with 
another sub-section as a whole in another 
part of the Bill—namely, Part IV. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 


Sub-section (2).—( Mr. Sydney Gedge.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That Sub-section 
(2) stand rang of the clause.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessteR) (Isle of Wight) said, 
the Government could not accept the 
Amendment. The hon. Member had 
referred to the drafting of the Bill. 
Nobody would suggest that a lawyer 
might not have drawn it in a better form 
if there were only one mind brought to 
bear upon it; but one of the objects the 
Government had in view was so to draft 
the measure that laymen as well as 
lawyers should be able to feel their way 
about and fully understand what they 
were doing. The object had been to 
make the Bill as easily understood as 
possible. It was, therefore, important 
to follow the language of precedents. 
As to the Amendment, it was thought 
desirable that the scheme in this par- 
ticu‘ar part of the Bill should be com- 
pleted, and the sub-seetion, therefore, 
was necessary. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Olause 7 (Stock held by official trustees 
of charitable funds). 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
7, to leave out ‘‘may”’ and insert 
és shall.”’ 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessTER) (Isle of Wight) said, 
the Government had no objection to the 
Amendment. 

Amendment .:yreed to; word substituted. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


PART II. 

Power To Excuance ConsoLiDATED AND 
Repucep Turez rer Cents ror New 
Srocx. 

Clause 8 (Exchange of Consols and 
Reduced for new Stock) agreed to. 

Clause 9 (Power of Oourt, trustees, 
&c , in relation to exchange of Stock). 

On the Motion of Mr. Cuancettor of 
the Excurquer, Amendment made, in 
line 2, after ‘“‘name”’ insert ‘‘or in the 
books.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 9, to leave out “‘ The Treasury 
with the approval” and insert ‘‘the Lord 
Chancellor.”"—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words, 
‘the Treasury with t/e approval’ stand 
part of the clause.” 
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Mx. OHILDERS MP reeves 8. 
asked, if it was intended to give the Lo 
Chancellor power of making the regula- 
tions without the concurrence of the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the only object 
of the Amendment was to transpose the 
order, and to provide that the Lord 
Chancellor should make the regulations 
with the approval of the Treasury, in- 
stead of the Treasury making them with 
the approval of the Lord Chancellor. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘“‘ That the words ‘ the Lord 
Chancellor’ be there inserted,” put, and 
agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Cuanvettor of 
the Excuxquer, the following Amend- 
ment made :— 


In Page 6, line 9, to leave out from “ Eng- 
land”’ to “Scotland of”’ in line 10, both inclu- 
sive, and insert ‘‘ Stock standing in the name of 
Her Majesty’s Paymaster General.” 

On the Motion of Mr. Cuancettor of 
the Excnrquer, the following Amend- 
ments made:—In page 6, line 11, to 
leave out—‘‘ and in the case of Ireland 
of,” and insert— 


«In the case of Stock standing in the name 
of the Accountant to the Court of Session ”’ ; 
in line 11, after ‘‘ Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland,’’ leave out ‘‘ May,” and insert— 

“In the case of Stock standing in the name 
of the Accountant General of the Supreme 


Court of Judicature in Ireland, may, with the 
approval in each case of the Treasury” ; 


and in line 12, after “stock,” insert 
‘* or any part thereof.” 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, the Amendment 
next, which stood in his name, was purely 
a matter of drafting. He proposed to 
leave out the words from “‘ payable”’ to 
“ or,” in line 15; and afterwards to in- 
sert the exact wording from the Clause 
which Lord Herschell had settled. He 
did not wish to press the Amendment 
if the Government were unwilling to 
accept it. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 14, to leave out the words 
‘* Which consent any trustee or other person 
acting in a fiduci character, is hereby 
authorized to give.’’—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WeEssTER) (Isle of Wight) said, 
he entirely appreciated the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman in moving the 
Amendment. The Government had, 
however, considered it, and were of 
opinion that the present wording which 
carried out their intention should be 
retained. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

On the Motion of Mr. Cuancettor of 
the Excurquer, the following Amend- 
ment made :— 

In page 6, line 22, at end, insert-—‘‘ Provi- 
sion may be made by such regulations that 
either generally or in specified classes of cases, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Secretary for Scot- 
land, or the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, as the 
case may be,may on behalf of the persons ip- 
terested in any such stock as aforesaid, consent 
to the exchange thereof, unless dissent from 
such exchange is signified within the time and 
in the manner fixed by the regulations.” 

On the Motion of Mr. Sypnzy Gzpez, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 6, line 26, leave out “‘may” and 
insert ‘‘shall” ; and in same line leave 
out ‘‘ or with the consent.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, to leave out Sub-section (3 jand in- 
sert—* An Exchange of Consolidated Three per 
Cent Stock, or of Reduced Three per Cent 
Stock for New Stock, made in pursuance of this 
Act, shall not be considered to be a change or 
variation of investment by the holder.”—(Mr. 
Sydney Gedge.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That Sub-seotion 
(3) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) said, he should like to point out 
that some provision was necessary in the 
case of trustees who held Consols, the 
interest of which was shared by many 

ersons, say, in Australia, Oanada, 

ndia, and other parts of the world. It 
was necessary that there should be some 
protection for trustees so placed, and as 
they could not be too clear in a matter of 
this kind, unless some distinct reason 
were given for the withdrawal of this 
Sub-section, he should himself move an 
Amendment. 

Sr RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
the hon. Gentleman’s poiut had been 
answered by his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. A clause 


would be introduced to the effect that 
trustees who accepted conversion should 
not be held to have made a new invest- 
ment. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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Question, “That the words p 
be there inserted,” put, and ayreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Provision of funds for 
facilitating conversion). 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
14, after the word ‘“‘make’”’ to insert 
‘in the prescribed manner and at the 
prescribed time.” —( Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, that having ad- 
dressed the House fully on the subject 
of his Amendment last Friday, he should 
not trouble the Committee at length 
now. He had no desire to assume a 
tone of which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might complain, but de- 
sired to deal with the question 
purely as one of principle. He said that 
the optional conversion of Stock should 
rest entirely on its own merits, and that 
nothing ought to be paid to bankers or 
agents to induce any person to agree to 
the terms offered by the Government. 
The principle of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was that it was the interest 
of the holder of Consols to accept the 
Reduced Stock, and of course it was 
to the interest of the State that the con- 
version should take place; and that 
principle had always been advocated 
and carried out in previous conversions. 
If, then, it was to the interest of the 
stockholder to accept the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s terms, why was it 
necessary to pay a brokerage for obtain- 
ing his concurrence in this conversion. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for the 
London University (Sir John Lubbock) 
on Friday had taken exception to what 
he (Mr. Fowler) had then said with 
reference to the London bankers, and 
the view of the hon. Baronet was en- 
dorsed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. With all respect to them he 
did not think there was anything offen- 
sive to bankers or agents in saying that 
no person should be placed in a position 


in which his interest might conflict with 
hisduty. If the banker was in the posi- 
tion of an agent giving advice, then he 
thought he was put in a false position 
and that he had no right to complain if 
his position were severely scrutinized, 
They knew that if an agent of a vendor | 
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received a commission from the pur- 
chaser, he had to account for that com- 
mission, because the law did not consider 
he should be an agent of both the parties 
to the bargain. This commission was 
only given in the event of the advice 
ther by the banker or other agent 
eing favourable to conversion. He 
would like to call attention to the Money 
Article which appeared in The Standard 
newspaper of the 18th of January, which, 
referring to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s New Local Loa”. Stock, said— 
“That the market did not understand the 
terms of the conversion, that the Treasury with 
its shortsighted stinginess offered the brokers 
no remuneration for any work they might doin 
getting their clients to convert their Stock ; and 
that no conversion of Stocks would ever pass 
which did not in this way enlist the self interest 
of the market.” 
That was the whole of his argument on 
this part of the case ; he rested upon that, 
and he said they ought not to sanction 
anything which would enlist the self 
interest of the Money Market. Their 
object and duty as Members of the 
House of Commons was simply to pro- 
tect the publicinterests. He was aware 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Friday repudiated this notion of com- 
mission, and he (Mr. Fowler) was not 
surprised that he did so. 4e alleged 
vaat it was not payment for advice to 
induce people to assent toterms, but as 
payment forservices rendered by bankers 
and brokers. Now, he very much 
doubted the extent of the labour to which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
ferred; he did not see what work there 
was to be done, and besides, the service, 
if any, was purely voluntary. The Bank 
of England had provided a very simple 
form which anyone of ordinary educa- 
tion could easily fill up. No one had 
asked the bankers to render their 
services, and he had no doubt that the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Lon- 
don University was familiar with the 
circular which had been issued by a 
large number of London bankers, which 
stated that it was the intention of the 
Government to pay off those holders of 
Stock who did not send in their assents 
at par as Parliament had directed, 
which by the way was incorrect, for 
Parliament had not yet made any such 
direction. The circular was to the effect 
that it was generally thought desirable 
to accept the terms of conversion, the 
interest at work in favour of the scheme 
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being considered so t as to insure 
its success. He yet no fault with 
the banks for erry 3 that circular; he 
found no fault with the phraseology of 
the circular; but he said it was a volun- 
tary service, and that they had,therefore, 
no right te come on the public funds, 
and ask to be remunerated for what they 
had done. But if it were for services 
rendered in aid of conversion, why 
should not everybody who converts Stock 
have this 1s. 6d. per cent paid to them ? 
Why should bankers and brokers alone 
receive it? If the large holders were 
to have it, why were not the small men 
who conducted the whole matter for 
themselves? If that were so then he 
thought that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s contention would be logically 
sound. If the right hon. Gentleman 
said that some expense was necessarily 
incurred in filling up these forms, and 
if he would say that every stockholder 
should be entitled to this commission, 
then he thought it would very much 
weaken the strength of the objection 
which many hon. Members felt to this 
provision. It would then be a fair and 
arguable contention that the allowance 
was being made to the holders for the 
ae to which they were to be put. 
What he did ask the Committee not to 
assent to, was this payment to bankers 
and agents now proposed for the first 
time for obtaining assent from holders 
for the conversion of Stock, which, how- 
ever it might be expressed, was nothing 
else than a payment to the banker or 
broker for getting people to accept these 
terms. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, 
line 18, to leave out from the word 
‘* exchange,” to the end of the Clause. 
— (Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words, 
‘and may also, if they think fit, authorize 
the Bank to pay in respect of Stock so 
surrendered an allowance,’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, he had given Notice of a similar 
Amendment, in order that at the end of 
the Bill a clause might be inserted which 
would fix a commission for the conver- 
sion of the New Threes also. It seemed 
to him that they were giving a commis- 
sion of 1s. 6d. merely to induce people 
to waive the year’s notice. Those who 
supported the clause might be open to 


Mr. Henry H. Fowler 
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the comments of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Wolverhamp- 
ton; but the real reason for this pro- 
vision had been given by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on Friday last, when 
he pointed out that this ls. 6d. was not 
paid practically to the broker or recog- 
nized agent, but reallyto the stockholders 
to cover the expense they were put to. 
He had since that time received letters 
from ladies as to whether they should 
be paid off, or whether they should 
accept the conversion. For his own 
pert, if he received 1s. 6d. per £100 

tock, he should not charge his client 
with the expense he was put to, and he 
was interested in very large Trusts, and 
had considerable correspondence with 
regard tothem. But the trouble was 
very much the same with regard to the 
New Threes as to the other Stocks. He 
entirely agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
with regard to secret commission to 
bribe agents to act unfairly between 
clients; such things were abominable. 
The right hon. Gentleman, being him- 
self a practising solicitor, knew that under 
the Solicitors’ Act, a solicitor receives a 
brokerage feo even from the borrower 
for whom he did not act, and he also 
gets a fee for investigating the title. 
But that was openly done, and there was 
no cerruption about it; and it was well 
known that every solicitor made a part 
of his income by commissions of that 
kind. He should hope no one would 
believe that a solicitor was bribed by-re- 
ceiving that commission to advise a loan 
contrary to the interests of his clients. 
With regard to the present payment of 
1s. 6d., he thought that it should be uni- 
versal; and, therefore, that the matter 
should be so put that they might decide 
the question as to whether its applica- 
tion should be universal or limited. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said, he understood the hon. 
Member for Stockport. (Mr. Sydney 
Gedge) proposed to support the omission 
of these words in order that, by a sub- 
sequent Amendment, the 1s. 6d. should 
be given in the case of the New Threes 
as well as Oonsols. He (Sir John Lub- 
vock) thought, however, that the hon. 
Gentleman had himself given the rea- 
son why the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer excluded the New Threes. In the 
case of the Three per Cent Censols and 
Reduced Threes, assent was necessary, 
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which involved a good deal of trouble, 
and which was not so in the case of 
the New Threes; and that seemed to him 
(Sir John Lubbock) to place the latter 
in an entirely different position from the 
two former classes. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) that the optional conversion 
should act upon its own merits; but then 
he went on to observe that the bankers 
were placed in a false position unless 
the result was favourable. He would, 
however, point out, on the other hand, 
that this resembled all Stock Exchange 
business, for there also, if nothing was 
done, there was no commission. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the London bankers were themselves 
very large holders of Stock, and surely 
if they were going to convert their 
own Stock, there could be no objection 
to their recommending their friends 
to adopt the same course as they were 
themselves taking. It remained to 
be seen what that course would be, 
because unti’ the Bill became law, he 
took it that the matter would remain 
open. But the right hon. Gentlaman 
asked why the bankers were taking a 
different courss now from that which they 
took in the ease of the conversion scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers). 
The answer was that the circumstances 
were different, and they now thought it 
wise to convert, and therefore they sug- 
gested to their friends to look into the 
matter; whereas, in the former case, they 
did not think it wise themselves to con- 
vert, and consequently did not think it 
proper to recommend their friends to do 
so. What bankers did themselves they 
naturally recommended to their cus- 
tomers. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Edinburgh was so 
enamoured of his plan that he seemed 
to think that bankers were mistaken in 
the advice they gave. He could only ac- 
count for it by replying to inquiries made 
to him that ‘‘ bankers were not infal- 
lible;” but he (Sir John Lubbock) 
would point out that the result on the 
market had justified the advice they gave 
on a former occasion. The right hon. 
Gentleman had evidently forgotten the. 
facts. He offered the Two-and-a-Hal 
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per Cent Stock at 92, and he complained 
that bankers told their customers they 
would get better terms by waiting. But 
he forgot that in 1885 the Two-and-a- 
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Halfs which he offered at 92 fell to 84, 
so that those who wanted to do so had the 
opportunity of purchasing at 8 per cent 
less than at the time. He (Sir John 
Lubbock) admitted that was a temporary 
fall, and that it occurred during the war 
scare; but everyone knew that they stood 
for some time at 88 and 89, or 4 per 
cent below the price the Rt. Hon. 
Gentleman offered, and thus, although 
there was no corresponding fali in Con- 
sols, the result justified the advice given. 
It was true they had risen subsequently, 
in common with other Securities. But 
now the case was very different, and 
bankers were no doubt under the im- 
pression that holders of Stock would be 
wise to accept the terms offered. He 
thought it was a little unfair to expect 
that any banker would be influenced by 
this very small commission of ls. 6¢., 
seeing that they were only advising their 
customers to take the course they were 
themselves adopting in reference to their 
own affairs. Unless the House agreed 
to the course — by the Govern- 
ment, it would be very difficult for 
trustees to convert, because there was 
no fund under their control from which 
they could pay the expense of doing so. 

Siz WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, this was really a proposal made for 
the first time by the British Government 
to pay a commission for getting some- 
thing done on the Stock Exchange which 
would not be done otherwise. His right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
had asked the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer the other night what precedent 
there was for this course, and the right 
hon. Gentleman, being pressed very 
much by that challenge, suggested the 
case of the Suez Oanal. He (Sir William 
Harcourt) was surprised that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer accepted that 
precedent; because if ever there was a 
precedent that ought to be avoided it 
should be that. It was now objected 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was going to the Stock Exchange, and 
saying—‘‘ We make it worth your while 
to give us your support.” But in the 
case of the Suez Canal there was the 
payment of so much for the accommo- 
dation of advancing the money required. 
He had heard it stated, notwithstanding, 
that the Government might have had 
that money for one-quarter of what they 
paid for it; and if that was so, a worse 
precedent was never set than that of 
the Government going into the market 
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and paying a premium for money at a 
higher rate than they would ious had 
to pay to the Bank of England. For 
the first time the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer offered a premium to the Stock 
Exchange for getting his pro ac- 
cepted. He would not ask whether it 
was large or small; how much or how 
little it was, mattered not ; but the fact 
remained that they were asked to set up 
this fatal example, which might in 
future be extended under very objec- 
tionable circumstances. Hitherto the 
British Government had been entirely 
free from anything of this description. 
He made no insinuation at all; but 
they knew perfectly well that certain 
language had been used during the last 
month, and it was that language that 
made it necessary that they should be 
extremely cautious on a subject of this 
kind. No one could have listened to 
the preliminary conversation before the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was made, without hearing that 
it was of no use to make this proposal un- 
less the right hon. Gentleman “‘ greased 
the hands of the stockbrokers.”” He 
did not suggest that that was the object 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
but it showed the danger of proposals 
of the kind with a view to what might 
happen in the future. His hon. Friend 
the Member for the London University 
(Sir John Lubbock) had not answered 
the question put by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton—namely, what was going to 
be done with reference to the large 
Stocks held by the bankers themselves ? 
Was that money to be paid to the 
bankers and insurance companies for 
converting their own Stock? Those 
were things which made the House 
properly jealous of the introduction of 
new precedents. The amount in ques- 
tion was small; but the precedent was 
not so; and he should like to hear from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther this payment was to be made to the 
bankers and those who themselves held 
large amounts of Stock. He would also 
like his hon. Friend the Member for 
the London University to understand 
exactly the point of the objection taken, 
which was not as to the magnitude of 
the sum of money to be paid, but to the 
prececent set up by the Treasury, pay- 
ing to bankers for the first time what 
was a commission on a transaction in 
which they were engaged as agents. 


Sir William Harcourt 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he was not sur- 
prised at the course taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), 
but his complaint was against the tone 
of the remarks which he made the other 
day. He agreed ‘hat there was some 
force in the objections which had been 
taken. He had not quoted the prece- 
dent of the Suez Canal as a justification 
of their proceeding, but had referred to 
it in contradiction of the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman that there was 
no precedent of a commission being 
paid by the British Government. He 
did not think it fair to say that this was 
the first time that a commission had 
been paid by the British Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) had 
said that the case of the Suez Canal was 
totally different, not only in point of 
commission but in respect of cireum- 
stances. He did not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
the Indian Government last year con- 
ducted a very successful operation for 
the conversion of £60,000,000 from 4 
per cent to 3} per cent, and that it paid 
a commission of 4 per cent. It might 
be said that that was not the British 
Government, but it formed an extremely 
close parallel to that which was taking 
place at the present moment. He was 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman did 
not complain of the amount of the com- 
mission ; but he had one word to say on 
that point—namely, that the ordinary 
brokerage on Consoles was 2s. 6d. per 
cent, whereas this commission was only 
1s. 6d. per cent. He called the attention 
of the Committee to this fact, that by 
this payment they secured to the holders, 
who had to employ bankers, solicitors 
and brokers, that they should have 
their work done for them much more 
cheaply than would have been otherwise 
the case in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. This commission was to be paid, 
because it was presumed that there were 
few bankers who would charge more 
to their clients than that which was de- 
voted to this purpose by the House of 
Commons. The right hon. Gentleman 
called attention to the fact that he was 
not aware that there would be much: 
trouble connected with the business, but 
he (Mr. Goschen) was informed that 
there was a very considerable trouble. 
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Bankers were obliged to consider the 
interests of their clients, and he was told 
that persons residing abroad had im- 
mediately to be informed by their 
bankers of what was going on with 
reference to the Funds, and that was 
an operation which they had under all 
circumstances to perform for the in- 
terests of their clients. There could be 
no doubt therefore that the trouble 
connected with the conversion scheme 
was very considerable. The right hon. 
Gentleman had asked him whether 
those persops who took their Stock to 
the Bank of England woula receive any 
commission. He presumed that no 
commission would be paid to them, be- 
cause they were not agents, and the 
same remark applied to the case of In- 
surance Companies. The commission 
was a brokerage to pay expenses to 
free holders from the charges which they 
would otherwise inour. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby had 
spoken of ‘greasing the hands of the 
Stock Exchange.” Considering that 
solicitors and bankers in the country 
and others would participate in this 
payment, he did not think it worth 
while to say that the Stock Exchange 
would be gained over by an amount 
charged really lower than the amount of 
commission generally paid on Consols. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian) said, he was re- 
luctant to offer any opposition to any 
enactment of this Bill; but he must 
confess that he did not think that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made 
out any case for the proposal now before 
the Committee. In the first place, with 
regard to precedent, the question of 
precedent was altogether out of the way. 
There was no precedent in the case at 
all. The Indian precedent was no more 
a precedent than if it were a proceeding 
of the French or Spanish Government, 
because it was not a Parliamentary pre- 
eedent. It was quite obvious also that 
the case of the Suez Canal was abso- 
lutely no precedent at all, because tho 
payment in that case, however unwar- 
rantable it was—and he thought it most 
unwarrantable— was a payment for 
services rendered to us, and not for 
services rendered by bankers and agents 
toother people. Secondly, it stood upon 
a totally different ground, and taken 
upon its merits, he did not think anyone 
would insist that it was necessary to pay 
any commission at all, Therefore, pre- 
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cedent Sonppsnaet altogether. He did 
not think that it was unfair to say that 
the fact of this being an entirely new 
proposal was that which eonstituted an 
objection to it. He did not say it was a 
fatal objection, but the absence of pre- 
eedent undoubtedly. afforded an un- 
favourable Bie age cn Then, as to 
the form of the proposal, was it an 
awkward and unmanageable form? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
if a banker, being a largo holder of 
Stock himself, transacted the exchange 
at the Bank, he .vyould receive no com- 
mission. But what would be the con- 
sequence? It would be that the banker 
would employ a broker, and the com- 
mission would be divided. That was 
not a desirable arrangement to make by 
Act of Parliament. Again, take the 
case of the small holder who transacted 
his own business. He would have all 
the trouble and probably rather more 
trouble than would fall cn the banker or 
broker. Why was that small holder, who 
was the person really interested and 
who transacted his own business, not to 
have that allowance for his trouble 
which would be paid to an agent? No 
answer had been given to the question, 
and he doubted whether any answer 
could be given to it. But, taking a 
broader view of the question, he 
thought that if payment was to be 
made at all this was not an extravagant 
payment. He took objection to the 
ground of payment, and it was that 
which, in his opinion, was a mistake. 
He could not agree with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s argument ad- 
vanced in illustration of the smallness 
of the payment—namely, that it was 
less than an individual would pay in 
order to have a transfer effected, be- 
cause, in the case of a transfer, he had 
alienated his property. In this case he 
was doing nothing of the kind; he was 
not a moving party in the case, and the 
operation performed for him was not 

ienation, but a simple change of form. 
Therefore, he considered there was no 
analogy between the two cases, But it 
seemed to him to be a mistake altoge- 
ther to introduce the recognized agent 
into this transaction, because the ques- 
tion arose whose agent was he? Lot 
them pay their own agent, but do not 
let them pay the agents of other people. 
If the money was to be paid at all, he 
ventured to say that it ought to be paid 
to the principal and not to the agent. 
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He was not saying that the ls. 6d. was 
too much for the service to be 
formed ; but it was to be performed for 
the customer, who was the principal. If 
the agent advised the exchange, it was 
for the customer and not for the public 
interest that the advice was given. He 
was not like Members of that House 
who sat there to make the best arrange- 
ment they could for the public interest ; 
he worked in the interest of his prin- 
cipal, and the service done was a matter 
between his principal and himself. He 
thought, then, having regard to the 
basis on which this arrangement ought 
to be founded, that they were paying 
the wrong man. They agreed that 
those in the position which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had described 
should be paid the value of his services 
in money, but, without saying that the 
amount was too much or too little, he 
said that it was not for the State to pay 
the agent. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) said, he confessed that 
when the matter first came before him 
he did not at all like the idea of this cum- 
mission. #e was certain, with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), 
that the course was without precedent, 
and he was equally certain that Parlia- 
mentary sanction of such a course might 
form an evil precedent for the future. 
But he did not quite follow the right 


hon. Gentleman the Mev ber for Mid | p 


Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), though 
he felt it was almost presumptuous on 
his part even to hint a difference of 
opinion with him; and if he differed 
from the right hon. Gentleman it was 
because of his intellectual incapacity to 
rise to the same height to which he 
habitually soared. Why did the right 
hon. Gentleman argue that a person 
assisting in the conversion of the Na- 
tional Debt from 3 per cent to 2} per 
cent Stock was not rendering a service 
to the State? That he could not follow. 
The right hon. Gentleman would surely 
agree that the conversion of the Debt, 
if it could be legitimately effected, was 
a great public object from which the 
State, as a whole, derived considerable 
benefit ; and, therefore, if in effecting 
that conversion a great financial orga- 
nization and great financial machinery 
was set in motion, it was difficult to 

e that no service was thereby ren- 
dered to the State. If he had any ob- 


Mr. W. EB. Gladstone 
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jection, to this proposal at all, his objec- 
tion would be founded upon grounds of 
public economy. The conversion was 
a great public object. Oould it be ob- 
tained without paying money in this 
way? That seemed to him to be the 
point. There was no doubt of this, that 
if the commission were a very much 
larger one than that in the Bill, it 
would not be assented to by Parliament. 
If the commission had been at all open 
to the charge of being excessive, Par- 
liament would not have assented to it. 
If that was admitted it threw a consi- 
derable amount of suspicion upon the 
merits of the commission altogether. 
They were told that the commission was 
asmall one. He could not altogether 
agree that a financial charge of 
£250,000 was a small charge. That 
£250,000 must come, he supposed, out 
of the revenues of this year or the next, 
and he objected most strongly to pay- 
ing one sixpence for the conversion of 
the National Debt, in the shape of com- 
mission, unless it could be proved by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
House of Commons that he could not 
effect the conversion without it. That 
was a point which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not got rid of. Could he 
get up and prove to the House that, 
without this payment, his conversion 
scheme would not have any chance of 
success ? He could not see that the right 
hon. Gentleman could alter what had 
assed, becausethey were told by bankers 
and by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that the Consol holder was placing 
himself in an advantageous position by 
converting. If that was so, and if what 
was widely asserted in the Press, that 
all Consol holders were in a frame of 
mind eager, at any rate willing, to con- 
vert, was true, why should they sanction 
a payment which might amount to 
£250,000, and might amount to a good 
deal more, when they might perfectly 
well attain their object without paying 
asixpence? That was a point of view 
which nobody had yet touched upon. 
The commission, he thought, might be 
objected to on other grounds. Hesym- 
pase very much indeed with what 
ad fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), and, toa 
at extont, with what had been said 

y the = hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) as regarded what he would call 
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rather the bitter and unsavoury taste of 
these commissions to the Stock Ex- 
change. He did not likeit at all; but 
if the Government stated and proved 
that the great object of the conversion 
could not be attained without a payment 
of this kind, then the House must con- 
sider was the amount excessive? [If it 
was agreed that ifthe amount was not 
excessive, and that the payment was 
absolutely necessary for the success of 
the scheme, he owned, though he did not 
like it, he should not be able to vote 
against the proposal of the Government. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had just laid down one of the most extra- 
ordinary doctrines he (Mr. Haldane) had 
ever heard. The noble Lord had said, in 
effect, that it was legitimate to bribe, 
because the partyin whose interest they 
proposed to bribe was the State. [ Cries 
of ‘‘No, no!” ] What the noble Lord 
said came to that. It was an assertion 
that the end justified the means. But he 
was not going to discuss that point, 
because he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) said enough to 
lay the foundation for another objection 
to this clause which he wished to point 
out. He did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had considered the question 
whether this clause would really pro- 
tect him in the transaction which he 
proposed. The Ohancellor of the Ex- 
chequer must remember that it had 
often been said, rightly or wrongly, that 
the morality of the Courts was higher 
than the morality of commerce. There 
were many things done in commerce 
every day which would not stand when 
they came to be tested, and when they 
were entering upon transactions of 
enormous magnitude like this, it was 
necessary they should take care they 
did not get themselves into an invidious 
or awkward position which would not 
bear the light of day. In the light in 
which the Courts regarded these trans- 
actions, if they made a payment, how- 
ever innocently, to an agent, one of two 
things might happen. The agent’s 


principal might say, ‘‘ I affirm this tran- 
saction; I take the benefit of it ;” or he 
might say, ‘‘ I set aside this transaction 
because there was a bribe given,’’ and 
the transaction would not stand. What 
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was there in this Bill which would pro- 
tect the Trea®ury from the consequences 
of having its transactions set aside in 
this fashion? It was said the Treasury 
might, if it thought fit, authorize the 
Bank to pay a slight commission to the 
agent. Ifthe Treasury did this, it did 
not make the transaction better. It was 
not enough to say the Treasury might 
do so and that everybody knew it. They 
ought to put words in the clause to say 
that it should be lawful for the agent 
to retain the commission of Is. 6d., and 
that the transaction should not be liable 
to be impeached on that account. 

Mr. W. BECKETT (Nottinghamshire, 
Bassetlaw) desired to say a word in de- 
fence of the bankers. ‘he other night 
the hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Antrim (Sir Charles Lewis) said that 
the country bankers had complained 
that this commission was not large 
enough. The country bankers never 
did anything of the sort. The country 
bankers had decided that they would 
give no advice whatever to their clients 
in a general form as to what they should 
do, but that all they would undertake to 
do would be to send out a short state- 
ment to say that if their clients wished 
to convert and to make use of their 
services, they would be happy to place 
their services at their disposal. me 
hon. Gentlemen had taken exception to 
the word ‘‘commission:’’ the word 
seemed to stink in the nostrils of some 
hon. Members, including the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill). This conversion 
must be done on behalf of the small 
stockholders in the country by someone 
or other. They were entirely ignorant 
as to how they were to set about the 
conversion, and they went to their 
bankers and said—‘‘ Will you put this 
forward for me in the proper way?” 
Were the bankers not to be remunerated 
by someone for doing that service ? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had very 
properly explained that, as this was a 
compulsory conversion of Stock, the 
holders ought not to be put to any ex- 
pense by the process of conversion. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, in effect, in 
this clause—‘‘ We offer you this 1s. 6d. 
per cent, in order that the business of 
the conversion of Stock may be done free 
of expense to the different holders of 
Stock.” The right hon. Gentlemen the 
Members for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
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Gladstone) and Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) objectedsto the intro- 
duction of the words ‘‘ recognized 
agents.” He (Mr. W. Beckett) also 
objected to those words. He thought 
the 1s. 6d. ought to be granted to every- 
body. If that were so, the banker 
would say to his customer—‘‘ You are 
allowed Is. 6d. per cent in order to re- 
munerate someone. for the trouble of 
doing this; therefore, if I take the 
trouble to do it, I shall expect you to 
pay me this small charge.” He had 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
privately todo away with the term “ re- 
cognized agent,” and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
had pointed out how easily that could be 
done. He (Mr. W. Beckett) thought it 
would be much better to do away with 
the term altogether, and let it be a fairly 
understood thing that le. 6d. per cent 
would be paid to anyone in order to 
cover the expense incurred by the com- 
pulsory conversion of their Stock. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricoarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) 
desired in a few sentences to enter his 

rotest against the doctrine laid down 

y the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Haddington (Mr. Haldane). 
He did not think any lawyer would give 
the opinion that where a Statute had 
said that an agent should receive Is. 6¢., 
or any other fee, for doing certain work, 
the transaction could be set aside by the 
principal, on the ground that the agent 
had received the commission. The very 
worst that could possibly be made of it 
was that the principal might claim a 
share of the ls. 6¢., on the ground that 
the relation between principal and agent 
did not entitle the agent to reeeive it. 

Mr. HALDANE said, the Attorney 
General had misunderstood him. His 
complaint was that the Bill did not say 
that the agent might receive the Ls. 6d. ; 
it only gave power to the Treasury to 
pay public money. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
confessed he had found great difficulty in 
arriving at a conclusion on this subject. 
When his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Goschen) first brought forward this 
plan, he did not altogether object to 
the ls. 6d. as a mere commission to 
meet expenses; but he was startled 
by the reasons which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer gave for that commission. 
Those reasons led him to consider 
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further; to consider whether it would be 
roper that this eee should be made. 
The right hon. Gentleman at first said 
that a large amount of trouble would be 
taken by bankers and others in con- 
nection with the conversion of the Three 
er Cents and the Reduced Three per 
nts, and that it was in respect of that 
trouble that he proposed that this money 
should be paid, but now he could not 
deny that this commission was intended 
as an inducement to bankers and others 
to persuade their customers to convert 
their Stock. But even if the charge 
were only to me2t money out of pocket, 
he (Mr. Childers) could not help looking 
back on what was done in the case of 
revious conversions. Nothing“of this 
ind was done in the case of the great 
conversion of Mr. Goulburn; and in 
1884, when it was thought advisable to 
propose to Parliament a great conversion 
of Stock, not only did they not think it 
right to offer this inducement, but they 
made full provision for the expenses 
actually incurred in applying or dissent- 
ing or assenting. Instead of waiting 
for persons to send in their applications, 
they sent to all holders of every kind of 
3 per ceat. Stock forms of acceptance or 
non-acceptance of 2} and 2} per cent 
Stocks, properly filled up, and all the 
holders had to do was to sigan their 
names on one or other of these forms. 
All expense in connection with the 
conversion was met in the arrangement 
of 1884, and, if he was not mistaken, the 
whole of the expense so incurred and 
met by the Treasury was something like 
£5,000. This proposal, as it stood, 
might result in the payment of £150,000 
or £200,000. Therefore, he thought the 
question of the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churehill) was a very pertinent one, and 
that was—‘‘ Why did the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer find it necessary to spend 
this large amount?”’ The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had argued that the 
payment was solely to meet the expense 
of conversion. It was quite impossible 
that £150,000 or £200,000 could be the 
real amount of the expense incurred by 
the holders of Stock through their 
agents, whoever they might be, in 
carrying out this conversion; and, there- 
fore, unless the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was able to refute what he (Mr. 
Childers) had stated, and to show that 
for the business trouble in the matter 
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more need be than was spent in 
1884, he should vote against the present 


pro 4 

rn. GOSCHEN said, he did not know 
whether he would be able to give any 
assurances which would be satisfactory 
to his right hon. Friend ; but certainly 
he had every wish to do so. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that in 1884 cir- 
culars were sent out to all holders of 
Stock. From whom did those circulars 
come? They came from the Bank of 
England, an establishment which stood 
in no relation whatever to those selling 
or holding the Stock. The consequence 
was that the circulars were very probably 
put in the waste paper basket, and the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman 
failed because of the insufficient means 
taken to make the holders acquainted 
with the terms of conversion. It was a 
very different thing for holders to re- 
ceive a circular from the Bank of Eng- 
land and to receive a letter from their 
bankers, or other persons who were 
competent to advise them, and with 
whom holders were in communication. 
He did not know what happened to his 
right hon. Friend, when he was at the 
Treasury; but, speaking for himself, he 
had received countless letters asking for 
information on every possible point from 
trustees and other persons. The right 
hon. Gentleman put it as if it was 
simply a question of ‘‘ Yes” or “ No;” 
but there were many questions to be 
answered—whether they must consult 
with their fellow-trustees, whether a 
majority of the trustees could decide, or 
whether other persons besides the 
trustees had to be consulted. He had 
previously no idea of the variety of 
questions which would arise in connec- 
tion with the scheme. The sending out 
of a circular, therefore, was insufficient 
to acquaint everyone with what was 
going on. The noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) put the matter very fairly 
from an economical point of view. He 
wished him to say whether or not 
the conversion could be effected 
without the payment of the com- 
mission. It was extremely difficult 
to prove a negative. He thought this 
conversion was a very large scheme, and 
ss trea for its success, so far as the 
voluntary conversion was concerned, 
on the circumstances of the day, 
and upon a variety of other ciroum- 
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stances. It was impossible to say for 
=— Me ged be aye would have 
possible without thi ent to 
have secured this Gin veniiie. “Gkii he 
hoped was now within sight; but -he 
would frankly tell the noble Lord that 
unless he bed considered it was right to 
offer this commission, and that the 
machinery employed would be the 
means of briaging home to all Consol- 
holders what was proceeding, he would 
have been the last person to 
anything of the kind. He knew before- 
hand the kind of speeches which would 
be made by the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
and other right hon. Gentlemen. He 
was fully aware of the gravity of the 
precedent and the difficulty of carrying 
out this conversion scheme to a suc- 
cessful issue; and therefore he did not 
feel inclined to refrain from offering to 
the holders, through these means, those 
facilities and that freedom from expense 
which he trusted they would secure by 
the measure as now pro He re- 
gretted that there should be a division 
of opinion on the subject. He admitted 
it was a perfectly natural division of 
opinion, but he trusted the majority of 
the Committee would sustain the Govern- 
ment in the proposal they had made. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 244; 
Noes 127: Majority 117.—(Div. List, 
No. 47.) 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, at end of Clause, insert the fol- 
lowing sub-section :—‘‘ (2.) The sums of five 
shillings per cent authorized by this section to 
be paid, may be treated by trustees and others 
as income, but if so treated shall not be subject 
to Income Tax.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if he would be good enough to tell 
the Committee why, if this was income, 
it should not be subject to Income 
Tax. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had arrived at a right decision ; 
but perhaps it would be well that he 
should give the Committee some expla- 


nation. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought he 
had explained to the Committee 
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was very doubtful whether this was 
really capital and not income. On the 
whole, one might say it was equivalent 
to an increase of the capital value of the 
Stocks; but on account of its being so 
small a sum it would be very incon- 
venient in many eases for trustees to 
re-invest it, and so they were authorized 
to treat it as income. If Income Tax 
had been imposed upon the additional 
percentage which his right hon. Friend 
gave, it might be fairly looked upon as 
capital. Of course he should be glad to 
have Income Tax upon it; but it struck 
him it might be considered they were 
taking away with one hand what they 
gave with the other. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
suggested that “‘ shall” should be sub- 
stituted for ‘‘may.”’ This would only 
affect trustees and tenants for life. If 
they said ‘‘may” who was to be the 
judge, the trustee or the tenant for life? 
Surely, Parliament ought to decide the 
matter. 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT hoped 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not agree to the suggested Amendment, 
because most unquestionably in point of 
law, this was capital and not income. 
The decisions upon the subject had been 
more rigid every year. Very recently 
the House of Lords had overruled the 
Courts below in declaring that this was 
capital. Why should they compel 
trustees to treat as income that which 
in point of law was clearly capital ? 

Mr. GOSOCHEN said, that in some 
cases it would be very difficult to re- 
invest small sums, and he entirely 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that authority ought to be left to trus- 
tees to treat this as capital and not as 
income. It would only amount to 10s. 
on £200 of Stock, to re-invest which 
would be expensive and troublesome. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE said, that 
supposing a trustee chose to treat this as 
capital, and a widow lady interested 
said it was income, who was to de- 
side ? 

Sm RIOHARD WEBSTER said, 
thatthe trustee would be enabled to deal 
with the money as though it were in- 
come. The trustee would be the judge 
on the point. 


Question put, and agreed te. 
Clause 10, as amended, agreed to. 


Ur. Goschen 
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PART III. 
Wars anp Mzans. 

Clause 11 (Creation of New Stock) ; 
Clause 12 — to raise money for re- 
demption of dissentient Stock holders) ; 
and Clause 13 (power to raise money for 
incidental expenses), agreed to. 


PART IV. 
SuPPLEMENTAL. 


Clause 14 (Arrangements for conver- 
sion, exchange, or redemption) ; Clause 
15 (Application of Act to Stock Cer- 
tificates) ; Clause 16 (Provisions as to 
Savings Banks) ; and Clause 17 (Powers 
of Investment), agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Application to new Stock 
of trusts, powers, &c., affecting old 
Stock). 


Amondment proposed, 

Tn page 9, at end of Clause, add the following 
sub-section ;—‘‘ (2.) In any Act passed or in- 
strument executed before the ing of this 
Act references to any Stock liable to be con- 
verted or exchanged in pursuance ef this Act 
may, if the Stock is so converted or exchanged, 
be construed as references to new Stock.’’— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. COZENS-HARDY (Norfolk, N.) 
said, that the clause provided that a dis- 
tringas whieh was now operative upon 
Stock which would be converted should 
also be operative on the Stock to which 
it would be converted ; but it did not deal 
with the case of Stock as to which there 
might be dissent. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would inform the Committee 
in what way effect would be given to the 
numerous cases in which there would be 
such a distringas. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rionarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, he was obliged to his hon. and 
learned Friend for calling attention to 
this matter. The Oommittee would 
observe that by Clause 21 the Treasury 
had power to make rules, and it was 
proposed, in accordance with the exist- 
ing practice, that a rule should be 
made, providing that the money which 
would Be paid would be under the con- 
trol of the persons having the charge. 

Mr. OCOZENS-HARDY said, the 
Amendment the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had given Notice of was no 
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doubt designed to meet cases where 


there was a change produced by conver- 
sion under the Act. But there was a 
large class of cases which would not be 
met by the words proposed. It was 
Goubtful whether this clause as it stood 
would have any effect upon the will of 
a living man, and he would propose 
an Amendment to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Amendment, which he be- 
lieved the hon. and learned Attorney 
General assented to. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, clause 18, page 
9, at end of preceding sub-section, add— 

“ And in the case of any testamentary instru- 
ment executed before the passing of this Act, any 
Gigposition, which, but for the passing of this 
Act, would have operated as a specific bequest of 
any such Stock, shall, if the same is so converted 
or exchanged, be construed as a specific be- 
quest of such new Stock, and if the same is not 
so converted, but is paid off or redeemed, shall be 
construed as a pecuniary legacy of a sum of 
money equal to the nominal amount of the Stock 
so paid off or redeemed.” — (Mr. Cozens- Hardy.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Indemnity to trustees and 
others) agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Application to Court in 
respect of questions arising out of con- 
version or exchange). 

On the Motion of Mr. Cxancettor of 
the Excuxqurr, the following Amend- 
ments made :—In page 9, line 41, after 
** stock,’’ insert— 

“ And in particular as to the cases in which, 
and extent to which, capital may be applied to- 
wards meeting any deficiency in income ;” 
page 10, line 4, after ‘‘ England,” insert 
‘or Wales, subject to the provisions of 
the Charitable Trusts Acts, 1853 to 
1887;” line 5, after ‘‘ Wales,” insert 
“either on their own motion or on 
application;” and in line 7, after 
‘* court,’’ insert ‘‘in the matter of such 
a charity.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Power to make Rales), 
agreed to. 
Clause 22 (Provisions as to Bank). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, at end of Clause, add the following 
sub-section :—“ (5.) Any payment which the 
Bank are authorized by or under this Act to 
make to a holder of Stock may be made by war- 
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rant, and any such warrant shall be deemed to 
be a cheque within the meaning of ‘ The Crossed 
Cheques Act, 1876,’ and the posting of the letter 
containing the warrant, add in the pre- 
scribed manner, shall, as respects the liability of 
the Bank, be equivalent to the delivery of the 
warrant to the stockholder.”—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Remuneration of Banks of 
England and Ireland); Clause 24 (Defi- 
nitions); and Olause 25 (Short title), 
agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Cuanoztior of 
the Excueqver, the following new 
clauses :— 


(Provisions as to Stock belonging to Duchy of 
Lancaster, &e.) 

“*(1,.) The several provisions of this Act shall 
extend to stock held on bebalf of the Crown, or 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, or of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, and to the dividends on such stock. 

“(2.) With respect to any stock standing in 
the name or to the account of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, any dissent or assent authorized by 
this Act may be signified by the clerk for the 
time being of the Council of the Duchy. 

“(3.) With respect to any stock standing in 
the name or to the account of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, any dissent or assent authorized by this 
Act may be signified by the Receiver General of 
the Duchy. 

“ (4.) With respect to any stock to which the 
foregoing provisions of this section as to dissent 
and assent do not apply, and which stands in the 
name of any put'ic officer or body in trust for the 
public service, aay dissent or assent authorized 
by this Act may be signified by the public officer 
or body entitled to receive the dividends on the 
stock, 

“ (5.) Any stock held by any officer on behalf 
of the Court of Chancery, of the county palatine 
of Lancaster, or of any other Court in England, 
may be dealt with under this Act in such manner 
as may be directed by regulations made by tho 
Lord Chancellor,”’ 


agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


New Clause— 
(Power to hold new stock on different accounts. ) 

“In the registers of new stock, the Bank may 
allow any holder or joint holders to have more 
than one account, provided that each account is 
distinguished either by a number or by such other 
designation as may be directed by the Bank, and 
that the Bank shall not be required to permit 
more than four accounts to be opened in the same 
name or names,” —(Mr. Ohancellor of the Exche- 


quer,) 
—brought up, and read a first and second 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Clause be added to the Bill.” 
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Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, that the clause as it stood gave 
the bank ere to do what it could do 
already. It stated that the bank might 
allow any holder to have more than one 
account. The bank could do that now. 
It was only according to the rule of the 
bank that it had not been done. In 
order to make the thing compulsory the 
word ought to be “ shall,” ae he moved 
the omission of the word “may” in 
line 1 in order toinsert the word ‘‘shall.” 

TsarCHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that he would 
agree tothe hon. Gentleman’ssuggestion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
in new Clause, line J, to leave out 
“may” and insert “shall.” — (Mr. 
Sydney Gedge.) 

Question, ‘‘That the word ‘may’ 
stand part of the new Olause,”’ put, and 
negatived. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ shall’ be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


On the Motion of Mr. Onancettor of 
the Excurquer, the following Clause :— 


(Provision as to annuitants.) 

**(1.) Where under any trust or arrangement 
other than a charitable trust any stock has been 
appropriated to provide an annuity, and is, under 
this Act, liable to be converted into or exchanged 
for new stock, the person in whose name the 
stock is standing may, at the request of the 
annuitant, or, in the case of several annuitants, 
the majority of them, and at the expense of the 
annuitant or annuitants, sell the stock, and in- 
vest the proceeds either in any manner autho- 
rized by the trust or arrangement, or in any 
manner in which cash under the control of the 
High Court, or the Court of Session, may for the 
time being be invested, and shall not be liable 
for any loss arising from any such sale or in- 
vestment. 

*(2.) In the case of stock standing in the 
name of [ler Majesty’s Paymaster General on 
behalf of the Supreme Court of Judicature in 
England, or of the Accountant to the Court of 
Session in Scotland, or of the Accountant Gene- 
ral of the Supreme Court of Judicature in Ire- 
land, any such sale or investment may be autho- 
rized by the Ligh Court, or the Court of Session, 
as the case may be. 

“(3.) Where, in execution of any trust, or in 
performance of any duty, and whether in pur- 
suance of the order of any court, or otherwise, 
any stock has been appropriated to provide an 
annuity, and is under this Act converted into or 
exchanged for new stock, the trust or duty shall, 
so far as relates to the payment of the annuity, 
be deemed to be executed or performed by the 
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payment of the dividends on the new stock ; but 
nothing in this section shall affect any power of 
any Court or other authority to make any order 
as to the application of capital in such cases,” 


agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


New Olause— 

(Provisions as to stock mortgages. [See 7 and 8 
Vic. ¢. 5, ss. 16, 16.]) 

“(1.) An agreement to transfer any amount of 
New Three per Cent Stock, Consolidated Three 
per Cent Stock, or Reduced Three per Cent 
Stock, or generally any amount of Three per 
Cent Stock, may be satisfied by making a transfer 
of an equal amount of new stock, or, at the 
option ot the person entitled to the benefit of the 
agreement, by paying a sum of money equal to 
the nomina! amount of the stock so agreed to be 
transferred. 

**(2.) Where under any mortgage or agree- 
ment for a loan any person is bound to pay half- 
yearly sums equal to the dividends on any speci- 
fied amount of stock, and that amount of stock 
is under this Act converted into or exchanged 
for new stock, the obligation shall be satisfied by 
the payment of [qu.] quarterly sums equal to the 
dividends on the same amount of new stock,’’— 


(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer,) 
—brought up, and read a first and second 
time. 

Question proposed, “‘ That the Clause 
be added tothe Bill.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Ise of Wight) said, 
that it would be necessary to make a 
slight alteration in the clause. The 
words “‘ or, at the option of the person 
entitled to the benefit of the agreement,” 
were not necessary in the case of Stock 
which stood, as this stood, at or about 
par. He would move the omission of 
the words. 


Amendment proposed, in new Clause, 
to omit ‘‘ or, at the option of the person 
entitled to the benefit of the agree- 
ment.” —( Mr. Attorney General.) 


Question, ‘‘That these words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
new clause,” put, and negatived. 


New Clause, as amended, agreed fo, 
and added to the Bill. 


New Clause— 

(Power for majority of joint holders to dissent or 
assent.) 

“ Where any New Three per Cent Stock, Con- 
solidated Three per Cent Stock, or Reduced 
Three per Cent Stock is standing in the names 
of more than two persons as joint holders thereof, 
the dissent or assent of the majority of those 
joint holders shall be sufficient for the purposes 
of this Act,” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer,) 


— agreed to, and added to the Bill. 
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New Olause— ties in the country receiving a fixed 
(Exemption of certain powers of attorney from | income from Consols left them by testa- 
stamp duty.) tors, with the intention that they should 


“ A power of attorney given exclusively for the 
of empowering the attorney to signi 
any dissent or assent authorized by this Act shall 
be exempt from stamp duty,”—({Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,) 
—brought up, and read a first and second 
time, and added to the Bill. 


New Clause (Provision as to Lunacy 
Funds) — (Mr. Attorney General)— 
brought up, and read a first and second 
time, agreed to. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicHarD WepsteERr) (Isle of Wight) said, 
that after Clause 20, words ought to be 
inserted to enable the Lord Chancelloy 
to deal with Lunacy Funds. He had 
prepared for that purpose a new Clause, 
which he begged to move. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Pill. 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stoe!.port), 
in moving the insertion, after Ciause 17, 
of a new Clause, said he could not see 
why the State should pay commission 
in one case and not in the other. 


New Clause— 


“The Treasury may, if they think fit, authorize 
the Bank to pay in respect of New Three per 
Cent Stock, exchanged for new Stock in pursu- 
ance of this Act, an allowance to recognized 
agents at the rate of one shilling and sixpence 
for every hundred pounds, or fraction of a 
hundred pounds Stock so exchanged,”—(Mr. 
Sydney Gedge,) 


—brought up, and read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover, Square) said, he could not 
assent to the Clause, because no action 
of the Bank was necessary at all; in 
the case of assent there was no trouble 
whatever to be taken. The action was 
quite automatic. No papers had to be 
sent in signifying assent, and, there- 
fore, the holders were relieved of any 
of the steps which had to be taken at the 
bank in the case of the conversion of 
Consols and Reduced Three per Cents. 


Question put, and neyatived. 


Si HENRY JAMES (Bury) said, 
there were a great many small chari- 





receive that income. That observation 


fy | also applied to individuals. Under the 


scheme of the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer, these incomes would be diminished. 

or instance, if a charity or individual 
had been receiving £300, that sum 
would now be reduced to £250. He 
proposed to ask the Committee to carry 
the purpose of the testators into effect, 
so that charities and individuals might 
continue to receive their fixed incomes. 
He did not wish to interfere with the 
conversion scheme, but suggested that a 
clause should be inserted, to allow money 
in sueh cases as he had mentioned to be 
re-investe2 under the direction of the 
Court © Chancery, so as to secure sub- 
staraally the same incomes as charities 
eud individuals now received from 
Consols. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The proposed 
Amendment appears to enable a trustee 
to extend his power of investment. I 
have already considered that -point in 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for the Elgin Burghs (Mr. 
Anderson), and I held it to be outside 
the scope of the Bill, in the absence of 
special instructions to the Committee. 
The Amendment cannot be moved with- 
out such special instruction, but I think 
the proposal in the name of the hon. 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Gedge) 
may be moved. 

Tur CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that by the in- 
dulgence of the Committee he might be 
allowed to suggest to his right hon. and 
learned Friend opposite (Sir Henry 
James) whether an opportunity for 
bringing forward this proposal might 
not be secured during the progress of 
Lord Herschell’s Bill. The question 
was no doubt a very important one, 
and no c.ubt the clause suggested by 
his right hon. and learned Friend went 
very far. He (Mr. Goschen) undertook 
to deal with it in some way or other, 
though it was not dealt with in the pre- 
sent Bill. He had had a great deal of 
correspopdenee on the point under dis- 
cussion, and he was aware that very 
great interest was excited in regard to 
it; but he thought it would be much 
safer to examine it apart from the pre- 
sent measure, and either deal with it in 
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Lord Herschell’s Bill or deal with it 
separately in another Bill. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, that if the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chaneellor of the Exchequer would 
undertake to deal with the question, he 
supposed that would betaken assuflicient. 
He had thought from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement that he had intended 
to deal with the subject in this Bill, 
and, therefore, he (Sir William Har- 
court) had been very much surprised by 
the ruling of the Chairman. He took 
that ruling as correct; but they cer- 
tainly had had a statement to the effect 
that it was the intention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to relieve trustees in 
this matter and to allow them to escape 
from a loss, both in the case of charities 
and private institutions. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that so far as 
annuities were concerned, the question 
had been dealt with, and it was with 
regard to annuities that he had made 
his original statement. But the present 
proposal went beyond aunuities, and 
affected the case of marriage settlements 
and other points which were outside the 
seope of the clauses of this Bill. It 
would be best not to deal with this 
matter in a hurry. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, he ac- 
— the ruling of the Chairman; but 
if he altered the suggested Amendment, 
leaving out the words which rendered 
it open to question, he might, perhaps, 
obtain a ruling in his favour. But he 
was anxious at that stage not to intro- 
duce controversial matter, and he would 
defer it to the Report stage, by which 
time he hoped that some understanding 
would have been arrived at, and that 
the question would be dealt with. He 
thought they ought to deal with it in 
this Bill, and not trust to the Bill of 
Lord Herschell. 

Tux ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have to consider whe- 
ther what he proposed would not go too 
far. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in his suggested Amendment 
said, ‘‘ any person,” and named no limit 
as to amount, and that would open up 
the question as to whether trustees of 
large amounts might not be left a great 
deal too free. The Government sympa- 
thized with the right hon. and learned 
Gentlemen’s objects, but thought that 


Mr. Goschen 
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the matter should not be dealt with 
without careful consideration. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, he thought they ought to pass such 
a clause as he had put upon the Paper. 
He would point out that they had 
testators setting aside certain sums of 
money in order to produco fixed incomes 
for certain persons. Such testators in- 
structed trustees and executors to set 
aside a sufficient amount of Stock to 
produce the exact sum willed to the 
annuitant, und to keep that stock in- 
tact. Well, the Government now pro- 
posed to take off one-twelfth of the 
income derived from that Stock, and 
at a future date to take off a sixth. 
Considering that it was the para- 
mount object of such testators to pro- 
vide a fixed annuity, it would only be 
right that the Committee should meet 
the views of such ag by enacting 
provisions to enable the stock to be 
sold and the proceeds invested in 
such a manner as would make up 
the amount of the annuity the testa- 
tor had in his mind. No doubt, if this 
were not done, there would be a great 
outery throughout the country on the 
part of persons who had money left to 
them in this way, when they found their 
incomes reduced by a twelfth, and after 
a time by one-sixth. There would be no 
chance of risk in the proposal he made, 
as the investments could under his 
clause be made only in _ securities 
allowed to Trutees by the Court of 
Chancery. He, therefore, hoped the 
Committee would accept his clause. 

Mz. GOSCHEN said, he had no ob- 
jection to the prineiple of the clause ; but 
he did not know how far the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James) agreed with it, 
or might think it would interfere with 
the further steps which he might think 
it necessary to take. 

New Clause— 

“ When any Stock is held by any person upon 
trust to secure the payment of a fixed income, 
the holder of the Stock shall be authorised to 
invest the proceedings thereof in any of the 
securities from time to time permitted by the 
High Court of Justice for the investment of 
trust funds, notwithstanding anything to the 
contrary containea in the instrument creating or 
regulating the trust,”—(Mr. Sydney Gedge,) 
—brought up, and read a first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Olause be read a second 
time.”’ 
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Sm HENRY JAMES said, he should 

fer to have the Amendment accepted, 

ut he should like to have the word 
*‘ fixed ”’ struck out. 

Mr. PARKER (Perth) asked, whe- 
ther it was meant that the amount of 
the income must be stated on the face of 
the trust-deed ? 

Mr, GOSCHEN said, ‘there must be 
some reference to ‘fixed income.” He 
did not think that any lawyer would as- 
sume that a testator intended to have a 
fixed income, unless there was some 
fixed income stated on the face of the 
trust. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that though that was , 80 far as it 
went, it did not meet the general case of 
marriage settlements, especially the older 
marriage settlements, and other cases 
where people had invested eertain sums 
in Consols. Relief was required in 
those cases, and not where it was in- 
tended to secure particular incomes. 
What was required was that where per- 
sons had only power to invest in Consols, 
that they should in future have power 
to invest in other Funds which were con- 
sidered safe which would produce the 
amount produeed by the original invest- 
ment. 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER said, that 
the proper way to deal with those cases 
oul be by an independent Motion, or 
by a Bill, or by the introduction of an 
Amendment into the Bill in the House 
of Lords. The point that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury referred to was limited amounts, or 
where it would be a great hardship to 
have incomes reduced. It would be a 
question as to how far it would be right 
to release trustees from the obligation 
of investing in Consols, when there was 
an express provision in a trust against 
any other sort of investment. Perhaps 
it would be well to wait and allow the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to 
state the exaet case he wished to raise 
on the Report stage. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, he was 
not limiting his case to any amount. 
He simply referred to cases of great 
hardship, and he hoped there would be 
no limitation in the matter. 

Mr. COZENS-HARDY (Norfolk, N.) 
said, the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Sydney Gedge) was limited to 
fixed incomes, and he (Mr. Cozens- 
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Hardy) proposed to submit an Amend- 
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ment to it, which he hoped would not be 
out of Order. He pro to leave out 
the first line and to add words, so as to 
make the clause read— 

“When any Stock liable to be converted or 
exchanged by this Act into new Stock, is held by a 
trustee, such trustee shall be authorised to in- 
vest the proceeds thereof in any of the securities 
from time to time permitted by the High Court 
of Justice for the investment of trust funds, not- 
withstanding anything to the contrary contained 
in the instrument creating or regulating the 
trust.” 


A trustee should have this power if there 
was not any express prohibition. Such 
prohibitions were very rare, so rare that 
they would not justify the Committee 
in keeping back a clause of this kind 
which would be of great advantage to 
trustees. He would move the Amend- 
ment. 


Taz OHAIRMAN: The clause has 
not yet been read a second time. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendment proposed, 


In the first line of the proposed new clause 
to leave out the words “held by any person 
upon trust to secure the payment of a fixed in- 
come,” in order to insert the words “liable to 
be converted or exchanged by this Act into new 
Stock, is held by a trustee.” — (Mr. Cozens- 


Hardy.) 
Question pre osed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


proposed new Clause.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, that this Amend- 
ment introduced rather a new question, 
giving, as it did, the right of conversion 
in all cases. It might arrest conversion 
to a considerable extent, which would 
not be the object of the hon. Gentleman. 
He should be sorry to accept such words 
without having had an opportunity of 
considering them ; and he would suggest 
to the hon. Member the advisability of 
bringing them up on Report. He should 
be glad if the hon. Member would get 
rid of the words “liable to conversion.” 
In cases where it was said in the trust 
that the money was to be invested, it 
did not at all follow that in the event of 
the amount of interest realized in such 
investment being changed, the testator 
would have desired a change to be made 
in the description of Stock invested in. 

Sim HENRY JAMES said, that there 
were, no doubt, cases in which a testator 
had stated—‘‘I leave £1,000, or I leave 
£10,000, to produce such and such a 
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sum per annum,” intending the legatee 
to have that fixed amount. A testator 
might have left a sum to realize £300 
a-year, never intending, under any 
circumstances, that the charity or the 
legatee should only have £250 a-year ; 
therefore, if they accepted the words 
“fixed income,” this clause would 
become nugatory. The phrase ‘fixed 
income,” if left in the clause, would, so 
far as old settlements were concerned, 
negative the whole object of this con- 
cession. Therefore, he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Ohancellor of 
the Exchequer to consider this matter 
on Report. These words were fatal to 
all he (Sir Henry James) contended 
for. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Will the hon. 
Member (Mr. Cozer:-Hardy) withdraw 
his Amendment ? 

Mr. COZENS-HARDY : Yes, Sir; I 
withdraw it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, ‘‘ That the Clause be added 
to the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Preamble agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report the Bill, 
as amended, to the House.” 


Sir CHARLES LEWIS (Anirim, N.): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if the Bill 
will be reprinted before the Report ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rus TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster): I am sorry to say it will 
be quite impossible to have the Bill re- 
printed before the Report stage. Indeed, 
we shall have to ask the indulgence of 
the House with the view of taking the 
measure at 12 o’clock to-morrow, and 
before the Business on the Paper is 
proceeded with. I am exceedingly sorry 
that it will be necessary to postpone the 
Motion on the ~ but I think the 
debate upon the Report stage of the 
present Bill will be extremely short, as 
the discussion we have had this after- 
noon has cleared away all debatable 
points. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : There are only two 
points remaining over, that is to say, the 
question of the Charity Commissioners, 
and the question which has just been 
raised. 

Sim WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
soiry the right hon. Gentleman has felt 


Sir Henry James 


{COMMONS} 
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it necessary to make this demand upon 
the time of the House. He knows 
there is a debate of very great im 
tance coming on to-morrow, and I do 
not think the Government have any 
reason tc complain of the manner in 
which this Bill been dealt with this 
morning in the House. There hasbeen 
every disposition shown to get forward 
with Public Business. I trust that every 
effort will be made to deal with the Re- 
port stage uf this Bill without interfering 
with the discussion which is to come on 
to-morrow. 

Mr. GOSOHEN: I would point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman and the 
House, that this Bill has to be passed in 
the House of Lords. The Easter Holi- 
days are coming on very soon, and then 
there will be the Commission for ob- 
taining the Royal Assent ; therefore, the 
time at the disposal of Parliament for 
passing the Bill is extremely limited. If 
this Bill is allowed to go on to-morrow 
morning, I really do not think that 
much time will be consumed by it ; half- 
an-hour, at the most, will suffice. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) I must say I think it a little 
unfair that this proposal should have been 
sprung upon the House without Notice 
in the absence of any Irish Members. I 
do not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
is asking a privilege or taking a right. 
If he is asking a concession in appealing 
to the House to take the Report stage 
of this Bill to-morrow morning, I must 
say that if Tam in my place at the 
commencement of Public Business to- 
morrow, I shall raise my voice against 
it. Of course, if he is taking this as a 
right, there will be no opportunity of re- 
sisting him, and there is no more to be 
said. I think, however, I can suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman a very easy 
way out of the difficulty. Let him bring 
on the Report stage of this Bill after 
the discussion of the Bill of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell.) I do rot see why the discussion 
on the Bill of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork should not close soon after 
5 to-morrow evening. If the oppo- 
sition offered to that Bill is obstructive, 
we shall be willing to assist the right 
hon. Gentleman in making a Motion to 
effect a Closure, and he would then have 
plenty of time to spare for the considera- 
tion of this Bill. 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have not the 
least desire to interpose or bring about 
the least delay in the consideration of 
the measure to which the hon. Member 
refers. The extreme necessity of the 
case is my only apology for asking the 
House to depart from its usual practice. 
I will consider the ype gee of the hon. 
Gentleman, and if I can meet it, I will 
be happy to do so. 


I do not think that the Government 
should make up their minds that the 
discussion on the Report stage of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Bill will 
be ofa merely formal character. The pro- 
posal the right hon. Gentleman has just 
consented to consider, deals with matters 
of re-investment in Colonial and other 
securities which are perfectly sound. It 
is intended to raise that point on the 
Report stage, and, therefore, I do not 
think that the Government can assume 
that the debate will be a purely formal 
one. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): On the question of 
Order, before this Bill leaves the Com- 
mittee, I should like to ask if I am to 
understand that you, Sir, have ruled 
that the point raised by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury cannot be raised in Committee, 
because, according to the new Rule of 
the House, if it cannot be raised in 
Committee it cannot be raised on Re- 
port ? It is, therefore, importantthat we 
should know what is your ruling on that 
matter. If we cannot raise it on Re- 
port, it might be necessary for us to do 
so on the third reading, and if we cannot 
do so on the third reading, it might be 
necessary for us to move that the Bill 
be re-committed, in order to enable this 
point to be dealt with. 

Tus CHAIRMAN: The question of 
the enlarging of the power of invest- 
ment, whether by trustees or otherwise, 
would be out of Order and cannot be 
introduced into this Bill without a dis- 
tinct Instruction ; but where a definite 
amount of income is bequeathed arising 
out of Consols, that question may be 
dealt with in this Bill, and Amendments 
upon the subject dealing with small 
amounts would be admitted. 

Sir WILLIAM HAROURT: May I 
ask what is the small amount according 
to your definition, Sir, for if we are 
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bound on the question, some limit or 


figure should be given. 
THE CHAIRMAN : Perhaps I was 
wrong in using that phrase. Where 


Stock is left to produce a fixed income 
and the interest on that Stock is affected, 
that income is necessarily affected, but 
the mere diminution of income generally 
would not justify the insertion of any 


| clause in the Bill to enlarge these 
Mx. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) : | po 


wers. 
Sm HENRY JAMES: When this 
Bill comes before us on Report, should 
I be at liberty to move to strike out the 
words ‘‘ fixed income ?”’ 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I should have 
Senge not, but that would be a question 
for Mr. Speaker. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill reported. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Do I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury to say 
that he intends to put down the Bill for 
to-morrow morning ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes. 

Mr. DILLON: Why is that ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: There are two 
courses open to us—one is that the Bill 
should be taken to-morrow before the 
Business on the Paper is proceeded with, 
on the distinct understanding, so far as 
the Government is concerned, that it 
will not occupy more than half-an-hour ; 
and the other is that we should suspend 
the half-past 5 o’clock Rule to-morrow 
(Wednesday), and arrange for the con- 
tinuation of the Sitting at 6 o’clock, so 
as to make it certain that the debate 
will continue to-morrow. One of these 
two courses is necessary in order that 
we may conclude the measure. I will 
confer with hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
if I have a sufficient assurance that the 
latter course will be the one they prefer, 
I will adopt it. 

Mr. DILLON: We decidedly prefer 
the latter course. We have sufficient 
evidence that an intention exists on the 
Benches ee to interfere with the 

rogress of the Bill of the hon. Member 
for the Oity of Cork. On our part, wo 
have no desire to impede the progress 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
measure; but if the right hon. Gentle- 
man takes the course of putting down 
the Government Bill in the first place 
on the Paper to-morrow, he will be doing 
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a great injustice to the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork. Let me explain to 
the right hon. Gentleman that there are 
Members in this House—I do not wish 
to refer to individuals—who have a 
great objection to the Bill of the hon. 
Member for the City of Oork being 
broucht to an issue, and we do not 
know that they will not enter into a 
long discussion of the Government Bill 
in order to prevent our Bill coming on. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: On a 
an assurance that the debate on the Bil 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
will be concluded by half-past 5, or be- 
fore half-past 5, ana that the Division 
will be taken, then I will move to sus- 
pend the Order with regard to the cessa- 
tion of Opposed Business at half-past 5, 
and so regulate the Sitting that it may 
be possible to have the two Government 
Bills passed. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


EAST INDIA (PURCHASE AND CON- 
STRUCTION OF RAILWAYS) BILL. 
(Sir John Gorst, Mr. Jackson.) 


[pect 143,] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
thought the Government should give 
them some information upon several 
points in this Bill. The measure was 
introduced at a very late hour one night, 
and hon. Members had no opportunity 
of hearing its provisions discussed. 
The Government should give their 
reasons for the Bill, and how they in- 
tended to spend the £10,000,000 which 
they asked for. 

Tuz UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham) said, that if he were to re- 
spond to the invitation of the hon. 
Member, the Chairman would very soon 
call him to Order. He should be very 
happy to explain anything in the clauses 
as they came’on ; but, of course, he could 
not give a general statement as to the 
objects of the Bill. 


Remaining Clauses, Schedule, and 
Preamble agreed to. 


Mr. Diilon 


{OUMMONS} 
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Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
to be read the third time upon Zhurs- 
day. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—ORDER 
OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): Before you leave the 
Chair, Sir, at the close of this Morning 
Sitting, perhaps I may be allowed to 
mention the methed by which I pro- 
pose to carry out the arrangement at 
which we have arrived. I propose to 
move to-morrow, at 12 o’clock— 

“ That the ‘ Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill’ 
and the ‘ National Debt Conversion Bill’ be 
taken next after the ‘Land Law (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment Bill,’ and that thereupon the Stand- 
ing Order regarding the Sittings of the House 
so far as these two Bills are concerned, be sus- 
pended for the day.” 

I think that will meet the necessities of 
the case. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
And that I suppose will be carried with- 
out Amendment or debate? Is it under 
the Standing Order which enables it to 
be carried without debate ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No; but I can- 
not imagine that there will be any ob- 
jection on the part of hon. Members 


— 
. T. M. HEALY: Our desire is 
that it should be done under the Stand- 
ing Order that prevents deb«te. 
rn. W. H. SMITH: I do not think 

that it could come under any such Stand- 
ing Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Standing Order 
would not apply in this case. 


It being Seven of the clock, the House 
suspended its Sitting. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 

—- 0» —. 
MEMORANDUM OF SIR CHARLES 
WARREN (MR. BAGGALLAY). 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.), in rising to call attention to the 
Memorandum issued by Sir Charles 
Warren to his subordinates reflecting 
upon the administration of justice by 
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Mr. Baggallay, the police magistrate of 
West Ham; and to move— 


“That this House regrets that the Chief 
Commissioner of Metropolitan Police should, in 
an official Memorandum read to his subordinates, 
have reflected on the administration of the Law 
by Mr. Ernest Baggallay, one of the Stipendiary 
Magistrates of the Metropolis, and is of opinion 
that such a course must tend to produce a most 
prejudicial effect, by weakening the authority of 
the Magistrate over the Police within his juris- 
diction,” 


said, he wished to direct attention to 
a matter which, to some extent, was 
parallel with the case which occupied 
some time of the House last Session, 
and in regard to which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Matthews), 
by the attitude he adopted—especially 
in its earlier stages — eventually in- 
volved the Government of which he was 
a Member in an ignominious but de- 
served defeat. He (Mr. Pickersgill) 
thought it would be a matter of some 
surprise to the House that the Govern- 
ment had so soon forgotten the salutary 
lesson which had been read to them. 
He had said that the case to which he 
now desired to draw the attention of the 
House had some features in common 
with that to which attention was called 
last Session. It might be a coincidence 
—it might be something more than a 
coincidence—that in the two cases of this 
kind in which Sir Charles Warren had 
come into the sharpest conflict with the 
public, he had bolstered two constables 
who, by evidence given in open Court, 
took away, or endeavoured to take away 
—that must have been, at all events, the 
effect of their evidence—the characters 
of two young women—young women, it 
was true, ocouping a very humble posi- 
tion in life, but not on that account, he 
submitted, less entitled to the respect, 
and, if necessary, the protection of the 
House. Now, what were the facts of 
this ease? On Wednesday, the 25th 
January last, a young woman named 
Annie Coverdale was charged at the 
West Ham Police Court with being drunk 
and disorderly by Police-constable Bloy. 
The policeman told one story, the girl 
told another. In order to save time he 
did not think he need trouble the House 
with either, because they did not ap- 
pear to be relevant to the main pur- 


pose, and ko now came to what was 
relevant—namely, the questions which 
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were addressed to Bloy by the learned 
magistrate— 

“ Mr. Baggallay (to the constable): What makes 
you say she was drunk ?—Constable Bloy: Her 


you mean b ‘ general. ” 1—Bloy 

y appearance ’ f— z 
Well, she could not walk straight, Sir, and she 
swore at me. Mr. Baggailay: Do you know 
her ?—Bloy : Oh, yes, Sir; I have known her two 
or three years. Prisoner: Sir, we have not been 
in Canning Town three years. Mr. Baggallay 
(to the constable): How long have you known 
her? Now, do be careful.—Bloy: Well I have 
known her 12 months, lam sure. Mr. Baggallay : 
You said just now that you had known her for 
years. Have you seen her out at night before ? 
—Bloy; Oh, yes, Sir. Mr. Baggallay: How 
long ?—Bloy : Every night, for the last three or 
four months, up to 12 and 1 in the morning, walk- 
ing about wi a sailors or seafaring men. Dif- 
ferent men, Sir,” 


Then the prisoner burst in— 

“Jt is false, Sir (bursting into tears); itis false, 
Sir. Iam not agirl of that sort. I am respect- 
able, Sir. I have been in two respectable situa- 
tions in Southampton, and have references in my 
possession, Sir. I have been asked to go back to 
my last situation. If I was such a girl as the 
constable says, [ should not be asked to do that. 
(Here she handed testimonials, which were 
perused by the magistrate.) She further said 
that when the constable took her into custody he 
struck her, and when they passed her house she 
asked him to knock at the door and tell her 
father; but he refused, saying, ‘ You do not live 
there. I know your father well enough.’ An- 
other policeman having stated on oath that in his 
opinion Coverdale was drunk, two independent 
witnesses and the prisoner's mother were called 
and swore that she was quite sober. The land- 
lady of the house where prisoner’s young man 
lodged said that Constable Blgy ran into her 
house and said he would arrest the young man for 
stealing, when really it was the other man. [le 
was much excited, and treated the youug woman 
very roughly.” 

Then Mr. Baggallay gave his decision in 
the following terms :— 

“ There seems to have been a disturbance there, 
and a man undoubtedly was the worse for drink. 
There is no evidence at all that this young woman 
was the worse for drink, except that given by 
Bloy. I should be sorry toact upon his evidence, 
remembering the answers he gave. I do not think 
there is any ground for the suggestions he has 
made about the young woman being seen out with 
seafaring men. In fact, I do not believe his 
evidence at all, and (to the prisoner) I discharge 
you,” 

Then, the report concluded— 

“The young woman left the Court with her 

mother, the latter weeping bitterly.” 
Well, this case attracted a good deal of 
attention, and much public sympathy 
was enlisted on be of the young 
woman. But on the Ist February the 
case had a new development. On that 
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day, when Mr. Baggallay took his seat 
on the Bench he made the following ob- 
servation :— 

“On Monday morning last the Commissioners of 
Police, after a private inquiry into the case of Miss 
Coverdale—who was tried before mo on the 25th 
January—directed a Memorandum in which the 
following ge occurs, to be read out to the 
constables of the K Division.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. PICKERSGILL said, the hon. 
and learned Member for Ashton-under- 
Lyne (Mr. Addison) interrupted him at 
a very significant point. He had been 
just about to quote to the House the 
comments of Mr. Baggallay on this 
Memorandum of theChief Commissioner, 
and his comments are as follows :— 


“* On Monday morning last, the Commissioners 
of Police, after a private inquiry into the case 
of Miss Coverdale—which was tried before me 
on 25th January—directed a Memorandum, in 
which the following passage occurs, to be read 
out to the constables of the K Division :—‘ The 
Commissioners have had the case under their 
consideration, and have decided to exonerate 
Bloy. They further regret that Mr. Baggallay 
came to so hasty a decision, and that he did not 
give the constable an opportunity to call the 
sergeant who was on duty at the station, and 
others who could have given corroborative evi- 
dence,’ ” 


Mr. Baggallay then said— 

“Although the contents of this document 
were communicated by the police to the Press 
on Monday last, and appeared in the evening 
papers on that day, my request made yesterday 
morning for a copy of it has not been complied 
with, and I am compelled to rely on the Press 
report, which I am told by the inspector is an 
accurate one. The Commissioners were per- 
fectly justified in making an inquiry and form- 
ing an independent judgment on the conduct of 
the constable; but, as a police magistrate, I 
protest against the Commissioners making such 
an accusation inst me in a Memorandum 
addressed to the police-constables in the borough 
over which I have jurisdiction, and still more 
do I protest against such an accusation being 
made after a secret inquiry, and without any 
communication with myself as to the accuracy 
of the statements upon which it was founded. 
If the Commissioners were informed that I did 
not give the police an opportunity of calling 
any further witnesses, A information is abso- 
lutely untrue. In answer to myself, the con- 
stable stated that he had no other witnesses to 
call, and did not even suggest that anyone else 
could throw any further light on the case. I 
state most emphatically that the constable had 
every opportunity of calling any witnesses he 
chose, and that the charge of haste in my de- 
cision is entirely groundless.’ 

The istrate’s remarks were received 
with ap by a crowded Court. Now, 


Mr. Pickersgili 


{COMMONS} 
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in the first place, he (Mr. Pickersgill) 
would ask the House to observe how 
Sir Charles Warren treated this case. 
He exonerated Bloy, but he removed 
him to another district ; and in answer 
to his (Mr. Pickersgill’s) inquiry, the 
Home Secretary gave this — which 
seemed to him very extraordinary—ex- 
planation. The right hon. Gentleman 
said it was the custom of the Police Force, 
when a police officer was found fault 
with by the magistrate, to remove him 
out of the district of that magistrate’s 
Court. He would ask the House to con- 
sider what that meant. It meant this, 
that if the police magistrate had occasion 
to censure a policeman for giving his 
evidence unsatisfactorily, the policeman 
was removed to a district where, in the 
ordinary course, he would never appear 
as a witness before that magistrate 
again; but he would, in the ordinary 
discharge of his police duties, appear 
before some other magistrate again. A 
magistrate might be glad to get rid 
of a policeman whom he believed to be 
untrustworthy; but how about the pro- 
tection of the public? From the public 
point of view it would be a far safer 
course to leave the man whom the 
magistrate had pronounced to be un- 
trustworthy in the old district, because 
then, when he came up to give evidence 
against a citizen, the magistrate would 
severely scrutinize his evidence; but 
what did Sir Charles Warren do? In 
Bloy’s case he sent the man to another 
district, leaving him on police duty, so 
that in the ordinary course it would be 
necessary for him to give evidence in the 
box, and come up before a magistrate 
who knew nothing about his character, 
and who would, probably, attach to his 
evidence a credit which it did not deserve. 
He (Mr. Pickersgill) could hardly ima- 
gine a course that was better calculated 
at once to defeat the ends of justice and 
imperil the liberty of the citizen. What 
was the cause and root of it all? There 
was a fetish set up in Scotland Yard, 
which was “the credit of the force,” 
and to that fetish, he was sorry to say, 
everything latterly appeared to be sacri- 
ficed—even the interests of the truth and 
the liberty of London citizens. Local 
ee opizion, which in a matter of this 

ind was extremely important, had ex- 

ressed itself in this case. On the 14th 

ebruary last, « deputation of the 
ratepayers of West Ham attended before 
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the Town Council for the purpose of ex- 
pressing their concurrence in the action 
of the stipendiary magistrate in this 
ease of Constable Bloy. A member of 


the deputation—Mr. ©. C. Hutchinson | Commons 


—made these remarks— 


‘* They appeared to urge an important matter 
on theCounsi’s consideration—The recent action 
of the Polico Commissioners towards the autho- 
rities of the borough in the execution of their 
duty for the maintenance of law and order, At 
the outset he would disclaim any intention to 
make party capital. He would also disclaim 
any sentimental notions, and the idea that they 
had any antagonism to the police ; on the con- 
trary, he would bear testimony as to the way 
the police discharged their onerous duties. The 
Commissioners had recently acted in such a 
way as to bring those responsible for decency 
oe | public order into disrepute. It made no 
difference, in his opinion, whether Miss Cover- 
dale was or was not all she should be, the 
action of the Police Commissioners was not only 
inconsiderate, but most discourteous. They 
held <n official secret meeting—if he were per- 
mitted he would call it a conclave of the deities 
of Scotland Yard—and the result was that the 
decision of the police magistrate was brought 
into contempt. The manner in which that de- 
cision was come to was calculated to rob the 
public of confidence in the decisions that were 
giveu at the Police Courts; and in face of the way 
in which Sir Charles Warren had ridden rough- 
shod over the constituted authority, he would 
ask how ‘ law and order’ was to be maintained 
in the borough? The deputation desired to 
know whether the best way would not be to 
endeavour to get the control of the police in 
their own hands. He ventured to say that if 
the police in West Ham had been under the 
charge of a Watch Committee, this scandal would 
not have arisen, and such an arrangement would 
secure the istrates and police against official 
interference from the authorities of Scotland 
Yard.” 

Another member of the deputation, Mr. 
CO. Boardman, spoke of the universal 
satisfaction which the decision of Mr. 
Baggallay had given to rish and poor 
alike, and denounced the rule of Sir 
Charles Warren as a military despotism. 
Mr. Baggallay had not long ceased to be 
a Member of this House. He left them, 
he (Mr. Pickersgill) was sure, with the 
good wishes of them all, and it must be 
a satisfaction to all, whether political 
friends or political opponents, to find 
this testimony given of the fact that 
since his appointment to the judicial 
bench, he had held the scales of justice 
with an even hand, and had won the 
universal good opinion of the people over 
whom he had Farisdiction. Well, the 
Mayor of West Ham (Mr. George Hay) 


in replying, said— 
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“He felt in a rather pecul 


was one point, however, on which he thoroughly 
eympathiod with the deputation, and that was 

e feeling that Mr. Baggallay had been shame- 
fully treated by Sir Charles Warren. Every 
reasonable, straightforward man with any 
brains felt convinced that it was a most unfair 
action on the part of the Police Commissioners.” 


The Mayor added that the matter was 
about to be brought under the notice of 
the House of Commons, and that, there- 
fore, it should remain in abeyance for 
the present. So much for the expression 
of local public opinion. But the public 
opinion of a much wider area had also 
been expressed upon this subject. The 
matter had been treated by two journals. 
It had been treated pictorially in the 
columns of our veneraule friend Punch, 
and it had been treated editorially in the 
columns of Zhe Standard. e (Mr. 
Pickersgill) would not wound the feelings 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary by referring to the drawings 
in Punch, He had no doubt the right 
hon. Gentlemar saw it. Even ifhe had 
not happened to see it himself, some good 
natured friend would have been sure to 
gas it out tohim. It would, however, 
worth while to read one or two lines 
from the article which appeared in The 
Standard. That newspaper said— 


“ Nobody knows better than himself that the 
public confidence in the honesty 1nd intelli- 

mce of the police force in connection with 

uties which pop rapant;) | demand both, is not 
exactly what it was, and he ought to have been 
exceptionally careful, in any fresh case that 
might arise, to do nothing that was calculated 
to re-awaken these feelings of distrust, The 
case of Constable Bloy has served to revive and 
to intensify them ; and by withholding from the 
public the grounds on which he came to a con- 
clusion adverse to that of the magistrate, who 
had heard both sides of the story, the Chief 
Commissioner has, we think, committed a grave 
error of judgment, which is much to be re- 
gretted. We cannot allow that either the de- 
linquencies or the excesses of policemen should 
be withdrawn behind the veil of official privi- 
lege, adjudicated upon with closed doors, and 
the result announced to the world with the 
curtness proper to a court martial. If the 
authorities at Scotland Yard have one test of 
truth, and the police magistrates another, wo 
have a right to know wherein they differ, if not 
to say which of the two shall be preferred. It 
is a serious mistake to attempt to regulate the 
police on a military model, or to try to make 4 
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little Horse Guards out of Scotland Yard. The 
two institutions stand on a totally distinct 
footing. Both the Army and the police are, in 
one sense, servants of the public; but the 
police, Sir Charles must remember, are so in 
another, and a very different, sense from that 
in which the Army is. The former, it cannot 
too often be repeated, are employed in a class 
of services which bring them into a close rela- 
tion with our privacy, and admit them to be 
spectators of our faults, our follies, and our 
vices, almost as much as if they were in the 
position of domestic servants.’’ 

There were two objections which might 
ssibly be raised by the right hon. 
entleman the Home Secretary to the 

Motion he (Mr. Pickersgill) had brought 

forward to-night. In the first place, the 

right hon. Gentleman might say that 
they had not the Memorandum before 
them. That was quite true; but he 

(Mr. Pickersgill) asked whose fault was 

that? He had asked the right hon. 

Gentleman to lay the Memorandum on 

the Table, but he had declined to do so. 

But although they had not the Memo- 

randum they had the copy of it, which 

was read in open Court My Mr. Ernest 

Baggallay onthe Istof February,certified 

to be correct by the police inspector, and 

remaining uncontradicted to this mo- 
ment; and every sensible man would 
see that if the terms of the Memorandum 

itself, if laid on the Table, would put a 

different and a better complexion on this 

matter, there could be no reasonable 
doubt that the Memorandum would have 
been produced. Then there was another 

ossible objection — namely, that the 

hief Commissioner was bound to insti- 
tute an inquiry in consequence of the 
remarks which the magistrate had made. 

He (Mr. Pickersgill) was quito willing 

to admit that that was so; but what 

was the nature of the inquiry which the 

Chief Commissioner instituted? He 

undertook to re-hear the case ; but what 

did he do? He examined police wit- 

nesses only. He heard one side of the 

ease only; and then he came to a con- 
clusion different from that of the magis- 
trate who had heard both sides of the 
case. Having done this, the Chief Com- 
missioner exonerated Constable Bloy. 

The reputation of Bloy and the reputa- 

tion of the girl were so mixed up in this 

case that to exonerate Bloy took away 
the character of the girl. He (Mr. 

Pickersgill) maintained, therefore, that 

for the Chief Commissioner to exonerate 





Bloy without communicating with Mr. 
Mr, Piokersgill 
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of courtesy to the learned ee 
But the Chief Commissioner did not 
stop there. He actually went out of his 
way to make a grave reflection on the 
conduct of the case by the magistrate. 
He charged him with having given a 
hasty decision ; he im, also, 
with having excluded evidence which 
he ought to have received. Well, he 
(Mr. Pickersgill) submitted that, next 
to corruption itself—next to charging a 
magistrate with being bought by money 
in his office—there were no charges 
more odious than those which were 
brought by Sir Charles Warren. And 
then came the additional aggravation 
that these charges were read out to the 
constables serving within the jurisdic- 
tion of Mr. Baggallay. What, in the 
opinion of any reasonable man, must be 
the effect of that course? Surely it 
must be this—to teach to the policemen 
this pernicious lesson, that the censures 
of the magistrates were of no account 
provided only they could retain the good 
graces of the Commissioner, who heard 
only one side of the case. Perhaps he 
(Mr. Pickersgill) might be permitted to 
say that he had been disappointed with 
the attitude of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary in reply to two or 
three questions which he had addressed 
to him on this subject. It was really 
the Cass case over again so far as the 
Home Secretary was concerned. He 
had not, by a single word, expressed his 
censure or his disapprobation of what 
had been done by Sir Charles Warren. 
What he did say was this. He said— 
“T have tendered to the magistrate—I hope 
to his satisfaction—the explanation which I 
thought was called for.’’ 
Two or three times the right hon. 
Gentleman had said he trusted his ex- 
planations had been satisfactory. It 
was to be observed that the right hon. 
Gentleman had never gone the length 
of saying that his explanations had been 
satisfactory. But even supposing that 
they had been satisfactory to Mr. 
Baggallay, with allrespect to that Gentle- 
man, that would notbe enough. It was 
not enough to soothe the wounded feel- 
ings of the magistrate. What was 
wanted was to restore the confidence of 
the public, and the confidence of the 
public could alone be restored by pro- 
ceeding in a manner which was open 
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tested this policy of hugger- 
oA So e believed that a Gowen. 
ment of dark corners would never retain, 
as it certainly did not deserve to retain, 
the confidence of the country. The 
people who sent Members to this House 
ad just as much right to information 
asany hon. or right hon. Member of 
the House. Indeed, if it came to that, 
it seemed to him that they had a better 
title—a better and a higher title because 
their title was original and the title hon. 
Members had was simply derived from 
them. It would be equally averse, both 
from his intention and from his policy, 
to say anything which could be regarded 
as personally offensive to the Home 
Secretary, but he thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman could not but be aware 
that people outside were saying that he 
was afraid of this terrible Chief Com- 
missioner. However that might be, this 
House, at all events, was not afraid of 
him, at least not yet. He quite believed 
that Sir Charles Warren was a sort of 
spurious Cromwell, who would even 
order his myrmidons to remove the 
‘bauble ” from the Table of the House 
with very little compunction, but in 
these days sham Cromwells, wherever 
they were found, were simply mischie- 
vous anacronisms, and they were especi- 
ally mischievous at the head of the Metro- 
politan Police, which ought to be purel 
a civil force. He would, therefore, as 
the House to check this military and 
militant Chief Commissioner, and at the 
same time vindicate the learned ma- 
gistrate who seemed to have enjoyed in 
a very eminent degree the confidence of 
the people who lived within his juris- 
diction. He begged to move the 
Motion standing in his name on the 
Paper. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That this House regrets that the Chief 
Commissioner of Metropolitan Police should, 
in an official Memorandum read to his subor- 
dinates, have reflected on the administration of 
the Law by Mr. Ernest Baggallay, one of the 
Stipendiary Magistrates of the Metropolis, and 
is of opinion that such a course must tend to 
produce a most prejudical effect by weakening 
the authority of the Magistrate over the Police 
within his jurisdiction.—( Mr. Pickersgiil.) 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tage HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews (Birmingham, E.) said, he 
could not help feeling that the hon. 
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Member had given undue importance 
and significance to this case. Mr. 
Baggallay was a gentleman whom he 
had himself appointed to the magisterial 
bench, and although he never made an 
appointment on which he congratulated 
himself more, he was perfectly certain 
that Mr. Baggallay would give satis- 
faction on the magisterial bench of 
the Metropolis. herefore nobody 
oughbs io sup that anything he had 
done or said, or might do or say, in 
reference to this case, implied the 
slightest censure on Mr. Baggallay. 
On the occasion in question the 
learned magistrate had before him 
one of those cases which occurred 
in scores in every Police Court in 
the Metropolis—the ordinary case in 
which the prisoner was charged with 
drunk and disorderly conduct. The 
Police-constable Bloy, who arrested the 

risoner, seemed, so far as he could 
judge from the reports in the news- 
papers, to be a bad and unsatisfactory 
witness, and he was disbelieved by Mr. 
Baggallay, who, moreover, told Bloy in 
open Court that he did not believe his 
evidence atall. Nodoubt Mr. Baggallay 
had full ground for coming to the deci- 
sion he did, and he (Mr. Matthews) did 
not presume to find fault with him for 
having done so; a magistrate was en- 
titled to state the impression that a 
witness’s evidence produced upon his 
mind. Nobody, however, could deny 
that an observation of that kind falling 
publicly from the bench was of the 
most serious moment to the person 

ainst whom it was made, and especi- 
ally to a member of the police force. If 
it was sustained and well-founded the 
man’s career in life was at an end and 
he was a ruined man, and therefore, 
while fully admitting Mr. Baggallay’s 
perfect right to make what comments he 
thought fit, the hon. Member would 
himself see that the Commissioner of 
Police was bound, after the scene which 
occurred, to make full inquiry into all 
the facts. The hon. Member complained 
that in the course of that inquiry the 
Commissioner examined none but the 
members of the police force. That was 
true in the first instance, but the Oom- 
missioner proceeded further and made 
an elaborate and careful investigation 
in the neighbourhood where the young 
woman lived, and he also saw the father 
of the young woman. 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL observed that 
when this question was first raised, the 
right hon. Gentleman distinctly informed 
him that only police witnesses were ex- 
amined. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that it was 
perfectly true that in the first instance 
only police witnesses were examined, 
but the Commissioner afterwards con- 
tinued the inquiry, and made it much 
more full and complete by the examina- 
tion of a number of witnesses not in the 

lice force. That was after the Answer 

e gave to the hon. Member. He felt 
some difficulty in dealing with the case, 
because he was most anxious not to drop 
one word calculated to give pain to the 
family concerned, and therefore if he 
spoke with great caution he hoped the 
hon. Member would not suppose he had 
not matters to allege which would be of 
great moment in coming to a conclusion 
on the whole of the circumstances. The 
hon. Member complained that the in- 
quiry was secret. It was, no doubt, a 
secret inquiry, but it was impossible 
that such inquiries could be other than 
secret, in the sense that the public were 
not admitted. In the first place, the 
persons examined were those members 
of the police force who knew about the 
facts. There were, he thought, three 
policemen who were witnesses of the 
girl’s arrest and two more who saw her 
at the station when the charge was 
taken, and, in particular, at the station 
there was a superintendent who was 
highly respected in the force and whose 
veracity was unquestioned. Having 
made such inquiries as seemed fit in the 
first instance to throw light on the facts, 
it would not be disputed that the Chief 
Commissioner was bound to act on his 
ownconclusions. Whatever respect one 
would pay to the impression Mr. 
Baggallay formed and expressed from 
hearing Bloy give his evidence in Court, 
the hon. Member himself would not 
deny that, in justice to Bloy, the Com- 
missioner was bound to make up his 
own mind according to the information 
he collected. He heard the evidence of 
several members of the police force whom 
Mr. Baggallay did not hear, through 
no fault of his own, but simply from 
the shape the proceedings in Court took. 
The Commissioner having made this in- 
quiry, which he was bound to make, 
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satisfied him that the charge aguinst | 
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the was not an unfounded charge, 
jor me than that, that Bloy had good 
warrant for asserting what he had 
asserted, was bound not to conceal or 
modify his opinion simply because it 
happened to be at variance with the 
decision of the magistrate. He (Mr. 
Matthews) hoped he might be allowed 
to put it in that way without seeming to 
say anything that pressed against the 
girl. It would have been a most cruel 
thing to punish Bloy in view of the 
Commissioner’s decision; and here he 
might say that Bloy himself was far 
from wishing to make against Annie 
Coverdale the grosser imputation which 
undoubtedly his words seemed to con- 
vey to the magistrate’s mind, and 
which, apparently, they conveyed to the 
hon. Member’s mind. hate to the 
inquiry it was clear that Bloy had no 
intention to make any imputation of the 
sort. Before he passed away from this 
point he desired to add that in conse- 
quence of the sort of public outcry that 
had been raised in reference to this 
matter, as well as for his own satisfac- 
tion, he directed the Solicitor to the 
Treasury—a gentleman of great expe- 
rience, to whom no taint of partiality 
could apply, and whose fairness was un- 
ere tin inquire into this matter. 

hat gentleman had inquired into the 
matter, and without entering into the 
details of that inquiry—which he did 
not think it would be right or fair to 
enter into—he might say that that gen- 
tleman in his report had found that 
Bloy was justified in the evidence he 
gave. He had no desire to enter into 
the question whether the Solicitor to the 
Treasury was right in the conclusion at 
which he had arrived, or whether the 
Chief Commissioner of Police was right 
in the conclusion at which he had 
arrived ; he merely wished to place be- 
fore the House the judgment at which 
those gentlemen had arrived as the re- 
sult of the inquiry they had held, which 
exonerated Police-constable Bloy from 
the charge which had been made against 
him. The Chief Commissioner of Police 
having arrived at the conclusion he had 
indicated, it was the duty of the Chief 
Commissioner to communicate that con - 
clusion to Police-constable Bloy and to 
the other constables who had been con- 
nected with him in the matter. The 
Memorandum of the Chief Commissioner, 
which was addressed to the superin- 
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tendent of Bloy’s district, was in these 
terms :— 

“*T beg to inform Police-constable Bloy and 

others in your division connected with this 
matter that after full inquiry I have come to 
the conclusion that Police-constable Bloy spoke 
the truth upon the occasion in question, and 
that I regret that the magistrate should have 
doubted his veracity without giving him an 
opportunity of calling the superintendent who 
took the charge and others who could have 
spoken on the subject.” 
The Memorandum, therefore, did not 
contain the expression “‘ that the magis- 
trate had come to a hasty decision.” He 
quite agreed that it was a want of 
decorum and of good taste in any way 
to refer to the magistrate’s decision, but 
it was evident that it was the desire of 
the Chief Commissioner to explain that 
he had arrived at that conclusion which 
differed from that of the magistrate on 
grounds which were not before the 
magistrate. It was no fault of the 
magistrate that he had not heard the 
whole of the evigence, neither was it 
the fault of Police-constable Bloy. Ex- 
planations had been offered to Mr. 
Baggallay, Sir Charles Warren had 
communicated with the learned magis- 
trate, thoroughly deprecating—being 
a magistrate himself—any ey 
disrespect to a magistrate on the bench. 
Coupled with this explanation he (Mr. 
Matthews) had sent Mr. Baggallay a 
full and complete expression of regret 
and apology for what had occurred, and 
for that Mr. Baggallay had thanked 
him. This being the case, it was not 
desirable that that House should, on the 
slight evidence before it, either agree to 
this Resolution or reject it, either of 
which courses might be supposed to 
amount to a Vote of Censure upon one 
or other of the parties, and he, there- 
fore, begged vo move the Previous 
Question. 

Mr. SPEAKER, on rising to propose 
that Question, addressed the House as 
followeth :— 


The Right honourable Gentleman proposes to 
move the Previous Question. If I were to pro- 
pose that Question in the customary form, the 
terms of the Motion would be “ That that Ques- 
tion be now put,” words which are almost 
identical with the words of the Motion for the 
Closure of a Debate. Moreover, hitherto, when 
a Member moves the Previous Question, he 
votes against his own Motion. I therefore 
think that the present occasion affords a good 
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opportunity for establishing a precedent. I 
therefore propose, if I should obtain the full 
sanction of the House to my suggestion, to 
adopt instead of the present form of the Pre- 
vious Question, the words “ That the Question 
be not now put.” 


And, the general assent of the House 
being signified, 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Ques- 
tion be net now put.”—(Mr. Secretary 
Matthews.) 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, he thought it was most extraordi- 
nary that the Commissioner of Police 
should have power to revise decisions 
of magistrates. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary (Mr. eee | 
had said that the evidence of Bloy ha 
been to some extent corroborated, yet 
Bloy denied his own assertion. The 
constable said he had known this girl 
for years; but afterwards admitted that 
he had only known her for months. 
The good character of a girl was so 
precious to her, that a police-constable 
guilty of injuring it ought to be imme- 
diately cashiered. The Home Secretary 
said it was a very grave thing for a con- 
stable to be cehsured. No doubt it was; 
and he recognized at once the great 
difficulties of the Metropolitan Police. 
But, after all, to censure a police-con- 
stable for giving wrong evidence before 
a magistrate was a very small matter 
compared with the ruination of the cha- 
racter of a girl. He hoped the Home 
Secretary, who was responsible, to a 
very great extent, for the conduct of 
the police in London, would see that 
greater care was exercised by police- 
constables in giving evidence in Courts 
of Justice. A similar case to the one 
under consideration occurred not very 
long ago—only a few months ago. The 
case came under his knowledge; but he 
would not designate the district in which 
it occurred too minutely. A police-con- 
stable said, in regard to a certain respec- 
table married lady, that he had séen her 
at a particular railway station. She was 
almost turned out of that station in con- 
sequence of the assertion of the con- 
stable. Happily for her she had — 
evidence to prove her innocence. e 
took the case to Oourt, and there she 
got damages against the man who 
originally made the statement reflecting 
upon her character. Had there been no 
circumstances connected with the case 
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which — the = : — the 
charge e i er, her character 
might have bebe vuined before her hus- 
band and her children. It was of the 
utmost importance that police-constables 
should rather tell less than the truth than 
more than the truth ; and if the bringing 
forward of the Bloy incident to-night 
resulted in some action being taken by 
the Home Office to warn the Metro- 
politan Police against exaggeration be- 
fore Police Magistrates a great deal 
would be gained. 

Mr: ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
said, he quite agreed with the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green (Mr. Howell) 
that it was of great importance that 
policemen should give their evidence 
carefully, and with a due sense of re- 
sponsibility. The hon. Gentleman’s 
experience, no doubt—[ 4 4, 
Perhaps he ought not to say that. The 
hon. Gentleman had not given his ex- 
perience of the police; but had merely 
narrated one anecdote of a married lady 
who seemed to have fallen under the 
suspicion of an odd policeman. But he 
was sure the hon. Gentleman would 
agree with him that, as a rule, the way 
in which police-constables gave their 
evidence was very highly creditable to 
them. His (Mr. Addison’s) experience 
had been a very extensive one. He had 
come across the police as often as most 
Members, but he had always found that 
they had been strong in their duty. In 
Courts of Justice he had been amazed 
at the fairness with which, as a rule, 
constables gave their evidence; he did 
not think that any other body of men, 
even a body of young curates, could 
give their evidence better. He was very 
astonished at one remark which was 
made by the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green. The hon. Gentleman said that 
a policeman ought to be so careful about 
the truth that, if possible, he ought to 
tell a little less than the truth. 

Mr. HOWELL said, he stated that 
police constables ought rather to give less 
than the truth than more than the truth. 

Mr. ADDISON: Rather less than 
more than the truth. He only remem- 
bered one occasion on which he heard a 
similar remark, and that was some years 
ago. Having reason to doubt the evi- 
dence which it was suggested to him 


would be given by a seep eriauen, 
the youn ntleman’s father, a very 
respectable Hebrew, said—‘‘Oh, you 


Mr. Howell 
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-_ — fear, rs Addison os mt eho 
is gentleman will say. ave t 
tye so carefully to tell the truth 
that he would rather, if possible, go on 
the other side.”” He hoped, however, 
that the police would not altogether bear 
in mind the admonition of the hon. 
Member, but would be careful to speak 
the whole truth, nothing but the truth, 
and the entire body of the truth. The 
hon. Member had also stated that it was 
an unwise thing for decisions of the 
Bench to be reviewed by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police in the Metropolis. 
He quite agreod with that view, and he 
agreed that if this could be fairly called 
revising the decisions of the Bench 
there would be a great deal of force in 
the last words of the hon. Member’s 
(Mr. Pickergill’s) Motion, namely :— 

“ That such a course must tend to produce a 
mt Ea tw cape 
authori 0 e Vv e ce 
within his jurisdiction.” " 
But, whilst he was quite of that opinion 
in theory, he thought in practice there 
was a great deal to be said on the other 
side. He might point out to the House 
another growing evil which tended very 
much to weaken the authority of Judges. 
He desired to speak with all respect of 
his learned Friend, Mr. Baggallay. No 
one was better pleased than he was 
when he heard that Mr. Baggallay had 
obtained promotion at the hands of the 
Homs3 Secretary. But Mr. Baggallay 
in doing what he did, though he did not 
go very far, was following the example 
which was too often set in Courts of 
Justice by Judges even more distin- 
guished and occupying higher positions 
than his (Mr. Bag, ys) own, and it 
was this—that instead ofconfining them- 
selves simply to deciding the cases 
which were before them, after listening 
to them with that impartial care and 
attention which they ought to give, they 
were in the habit of making speeches in 
which they thought it right to bestow 
praise or blame, condemnation or ap- 
— upon the witnesses who appeared 

efore them. In this particular matter 
no one could have questioned the de- 
cision of Mr. Baggallay if he had simply 
given that decision and said nothing 
more, but he thought it right to go out 
of his way to express his opinion of the 
conduct and the evidence of the poli 
Bloy. Mr. y said that he could 
not believe a word that the policeman 
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said. That being so, the Chief Com- 
missioner had a duty forced upon him. 
Sir Charles Warren was told that a 
member of his force was a person who 
could not be believed at all. What was 
he to do? Why, the only thing he 
could do thereupon was to institute some 
sort of an inquiry. He (Mr. Addison) 
appealed to hon. Members as to what 
they would do supposing they were in 
a similar position. Supposing some ser- 
vant girl, someone connected with them, 
had occasion to appear as a witness in a 
Police Court, and the magistrate, going 
beyond the decision in the case, which 
probably no one would question, said— 
‘This is a person unworthy to be in re- 
spectable employment,” would not hon. 
Members have held some sort of an 
inquiry, to see whether there was any 
foundation for the statement of the 
magistrate? All the Chief Commissioner 
had done was his duty. It was a duty 
he could not shirk. He was compelled 
to do it. No one suggested ho did it 
improperly or partially; no one sug- 
gested that he did not take all the means 
within his power to arrive at the 
truth—that, in fact, he did not make 
an honest inquiry. Having made an 
honest inquiry, he came to a decision in 
favour of the policeman. He had before 
him materials of knowledge and means 
of ascertaining the policeman’s character 
in general which probably the magis- 
trate had not. If the Chief Commis- 
sioner’s opinion was couched in terms 
at all disrespectful to Mr. Baggallay, 
then they knew that an ample apology 
was made. The hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green (Mr. Howell) suggested 
that part of the evidence in the case was 
that the policeman had known the girl 
for years, whereas he had only known 
her for four months. Anyone who had 
been in Courts of Justice knew that 
nothing was more common than for a 
witness to be confused as to time and 
dates. He (Mr. Addison) might, if he 
were asked, say he had had the pleasure 
of knowing hon. Members of the House 
five years—whereas it might be 10 
years—and very probably, if that fact 
were called to his attention, he should 
say—‘‘ Bless my soul, how quickly time 
has passed.” Sometimes witnesses said 
what was not exactly what they meant, 
and it was quite possible for a policeman 
to get a wrong impression of matters. 


Mr. Baggallay, upon imperfect informa- 
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tion, came to one view of the evidence 
before him, and the Commissioner, who 
was compelled to institute some inquiry, 
came to another view. In common fair- 
ness and honesty to the a the 
Chief Commissioner could not do more 
than say—‘‘ So far as my inquiry has 
gone, I think that a mistake has been 
made, and you are an honest man.” 
Was not that a right thing to do? That 
was really the sum and substance of this 
matter. The Chief Commissioner dis- 
charged a duty which the observations 
of the magistrate compelled him to dis- 
charge; but he in no way constituted 
himself a Court of Appeal. No one 
said that Sir Charles Warren had dis- 
charged the duty dishonestly ; but, on 
the contrary, they had the Home Secre- 
tary stating that his inquiries proved to 
him that the Chief Commissioner had 
done everything that was right. Under 
these circumstances, he (Mr. Addison) 
was glad to find that the police were in 
the right. One was always ylad to find 
that the police discharged their duties 
well. If there was a black sheep 
amongst them he ought to be punished. 
They ought to be glad there were few 
black sheep amongst the police, and that 
the particular person concerned in this 
case had turned out not to be one of 
them, but that he had every right to 
enjoy the confidence of the community. 
Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, that the facts of the 
case were very simple, and there was no 
dispute about them. He regarded the 
question as one of internal discipline in 
the Police Force. The Chief Commis- 
sioner, in the exercise of his duty, insti- 
tuted not a judicial, but a disciplinary 
inquiry into the conduct of the police. 
constable, and no blame could be at- 
tached to Sir Charles Warren for hold- 
ing such an inquiry. But then there 
came the publication of the Chief Com- 
missioner’s decision, which was practi- 
cally a reflection on the decision of the 
Judge. There were two principles which 
they must bear in mind—first, that an 
inquiry of this kind was not, and could 
not, be that of a Court of Appeal from 
any properly constituted tribunal ; and, 
secondly, the House must be very care- 
ful to preserve the very broad line of 
distinction between the judicial and the 
executive with reference to police mat- 
ters. He thought that the Home Seere- 
tary had met the case very fairly, ad- 
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mitting that Sir Charles Warren had 
committed an error of taste and judgment. 
Sir Charles Warren had also practically 
apologized through the Home Secretary 
to the magistrate for what he had done. 
He therefcre asked the hon. Member 
to consider that his Motion was, practi- 
cally, a very grave and serious censure 
of the House of Commons. If the Reso- 
lution was passed, Sir Charles Warren 
must send in his resignation to-morrow 
morning. He contended that the cen- 
sures of the House of Commons on 
public officials ought not to be pro- 
nounced on light grounds. Having, 
therefore, heard the statement of the 
Home Secretary, he asked the hon. 
Member whether he would not be 
satisfied with the judgment which the 
right hon. Gentleman had pronounced, 
resting assured that an error of this 
kind would not occur again. He sug- 
gested that the hon. Member should 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, he desired 
to correct a statement which had been 
made by the HomeSecretary. Theright 
hon. Gentleman had blamed him for not 
taking the trouble to ascertain the terms 
of the Memorandum. Now, onthe 13th 
of February last, he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to lay a copy of the Memo- 
randum on the Table of the House; but 
his reply was that it was not usual, and 
that he did not think it would be to the 
public advantage to lay the documents 
on the Table. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that what the 
hon. Gentleman asked for was the Cor- 
vespondence. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, he asked 
for a copy of the Memorandum and for 
the Correspondence. He did not receive 
any intimation from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that there would be no objection 
to lay the Memorandum on the Table. 
He certainly thought that at that time 
the right hon. Gentleman had decided 
objections to lay the Memorandum on 
the Table. However, an appeal had 
been made to him, an ema which 
he was not unwilling to respond. He 
thought he had, at all events, succeeded 
in eliciting from the Home Secretary a 
stronger expression of opinion with re- 
gard to the action of Sir Charles Warren 
than any previously made in the House 
of Commons; and he only desired, by 
the indulgence of the House, to add a 
very few words more. On the 13th of 
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February, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement in the House, 
only police witnesses had been examined 
in this matter. It appeared that sub- 
sequently independent witnesses were 
examined ; but for the life of him he 
could not understand how testimony, 
however valuable in itself, obtained sub- 
sequently to the 13th of February, could 
in any way affect the propriety of a 
step which was taken on the 29th of 
January. 


Motion for Previous Question and 
Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


WORKMEN (WOOLWICH AND 
ENFIELD). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT OOMMITTEE. 


Cotonst HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
he rose to call attention to the case of 
workmen entered in the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, and at Enfield, between tie 
17th day of December, 1861, and the 
4th day of June, 1870, and to move— 


“ That a Select Committee of Seven Members 
be appointed to inquire into and report on the 
circumstances under which workmen entered in 
the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and Enfield, and 
other Government establishments, between the 
17th day of December, 1861, and the 4th day of 
June, 1870, have hitherto been refused the 
benefit of ‘The Superannuation Act, 1859,’ and 
‘The Superannuation Amendment Act, 1873,’ 
and subsequent Amendment Acts, and particu- 
larly whether it was in the year 1870 that they 
were for the first time informed that a War 
Office Circular of the 17th day of December, 
1861, had assumed to suspend ‘The Superan- 
nuation Act, 1859,’ so far as these men were 
concerned, and as to whether they are or ought 
to be within the benefits of the said Act of 1873; 
that the Committee have power to send for per- 
sons, papers, and records ; that Three be the 
quorum ; that Colonel Duncan, Mr. O. V. Mor- 
gan, Viscount Folkestone, Mr. Howell, Mr. 
Boord, Mr. Bradlaugh, and Colonel Hughes be 
the Members of the said Committee,”’ 


His Motion affected the working classes, 
and he had hoped that the Government 
would have consented to the inquiry he 
proposed. The six Members of the 
House, with himself, whom he proposed 
as a Committee of Inquiry, could have 
gathered information which the Govern- 
ment might have used or might have 
rejected at their pleasure. He under- 
stood that the Government would not 
consent to have a Committee of Inquiry 
at all; but he hoped that their opinion 
would be modified by the time he had 
concluded his observations. The artizans 
and labourers at Woolwich and Enfield, 




















and other Government establishments, 
were entitled to pensions under the 
old Ordnance e, after 15 years’ 
service. Labourers of every description 
had £10 a-year after 15 years’ service, 
and £15 a-year after 20 years’ service. 
The Act of 1857 abolished the abatement 
which had previously taken place where 
men had pensions. To prove that these 
men were a class entitled to pension, it 
would be found on page 704 of volume 
146 of Hansard that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in 1857, stated in the 
House that the pensions granted to 
artificers of the Navy and Ordnance 
amounted at that time to £74,700 per 
annum. In 1859 the Superannuation 
Act of that year was discussed as a Bill, 
and the Member for Greenwich, which 
place then included Woolwich, said he 

oped the Bill was so framed as to 
include within its scope artizans and 
labourers employed in the Government 
establishments. Lord Iddesleigh, then 
Sir Stafford Northcote, said the Act 
would extend to all persons in the Public 
Service. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lethian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), speaking on the 18th of 
March, 1859, said— 

* They were enacting now that which would 
not take full effect for the next 40 or 50 years ; 
and they were now entering into a new set 
of engagements, every one of which, even if it 
reached over half-a-century or more, must be 


kept absolutely sacred, however onerous might 
be the consequences.” —(3 Hansard, [153] 365.) 


‘‘ However onerous might be the con- 
sequences”? were very weighty words. 
He (Colonel Hughes) alleged that in 
this particular case the engagement of 
the Government had not been kept, and 
he would presently explain why. He 
believed that successive Secretaries of 
State had investigated these cases in a 
very perfunctory manner, being ‘guided 
almost entirely by the permanent offi- 
cials. He made an exception, however, 
in the case of the present Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope), be- 
cause he believed the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given more attention to the 
ease than all the other Secretaries of 
State who had preceded him, and he 
had many times been in hope that the 
righthon. Gentleman would have granted 
a Committee of Inquiry. But it ap- 
peared that the right hon. Gentleman, 
after further consultation with the per- 
manent officials, had gone back to the 
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old beaten track, and had said ‘‘ No,” 
when, in his (Colonel Hughes) opinion, 
the evidence was of such a nature that 
he 6ught to have said ‘ Yes.” There 
were originally three contentions against 
the men. The first was that they were 
not included in the Superannuation Act 
of 1859. Sir Stafford Northcote said, in 
1859, that the Act of 1834 gave superan- 
nuation allowances to those officers only 
who were within the Schedule of 1834, 
whereas the Bill of 1859 would extend 
superannuation allowances to all persons 
in the Public Service, the abatements 
having been abolished. Colonel Sykes, 
then a Member of the House, said 
that— 


“ Although an economist, and anxious to 

save the public money, he was bound at the 
same time to be just, and, therefore, he should 
support the Bill. The higher servants of the 
Crown were able to provide frr their old age 
out of their salaries, Dat the lower class could 
not do so, and if they were permanent servants 
it was the duty of the State to do that for them 
which they could not do for themselves.”— 
(Ibid. 369.) 
With respect to the same Bill, Mr. 
Wilson, then Member for Devonport, 
wrote, under date of 19th February, 
1859, to Mr. R. B. Oram, of Devonport, 
informing him that these words had 
been inserted in the Bill— 


“ Whether their remuneration be computed 
by day pay, weckly wages, or annual salary,” 


in order, as Mr. Wilson said, to show 
that all classes —labourers, artificers, 
and officers—were alike included. He 
(Mr. Wilson) further said— 


** The whole of the Public Service would be 
placed on precisely the same footing, and full 
effect would be given to the doctrine for which 
he had always contended since it was pro- 
posed to abolish the abatements, which was the 
only pretext for any distinction before ; ”’ 


and he concluded— 


“That he sent that explanation, thinking Mr. 
Oram might have many inquiries on the sub- 
ject, and in order to enable him to answer 

em.” 


He (Colonel Hughes) would leave that 
part of the subject, and hoped he had 
proved it up to the hilt that artificers 
and labourers were included in the Act 
of 1859. The second contention against 
the men was that after 1859 they 
must get the -ertificate mentioned in 
the Act of 1859. That certificate was 
described in the debate at the time as a 
certificate of age and medical fitness. 
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No certificate, as they understood a cer- 
tifieate now, would make blacksmiths or 
carpenters better workmen. Sir Stafford 
Northcote said— 

“In reference to the examination of the men 

by the Civil Service Commissioner, he had to 
state that it was absolutely necessary for the 
men to obtain certificates as to their age, the 
state of their health, and other such matters as 
were elements in the calculation of their super- 
annuation.’’—(Zbid. 377.) 
But it was the duty of those who 
engaged the men to see that their entry 
was in every respect complete. Now, 
the men who entered after 1859 ob- 
tained the same wages as those who 
were employed before that; and there 
had been no distinction in wages be- 
tween one class and another from that 
time down to the present. There were 
printed regulations in these Government 
establishments by which workmen were 
bound, and there was nothing stated in 
the regulations with regard to the 
superannuations being abolished. There 
was nothing posted up in the workshops 
with regard to any intention of abolish. 
ing superannuations. On the contrary, 
men were being superannuated every 
day as occasion arose. At length they 
came to the year 1870, when a work- 
man, named Weaver, who was then 
retiring, claimed his superannuation 
allowance, although he had entered 
after 1859. The officials of the Depart- 
ment where he was employed drafted 
the letter of application which he sent 
in. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Eleven o’clock. 
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MINUTES. }]—Parrvare Brit (by Order)—Second 
Reading—South Eastern Railway. 

Pusitico Bitis— First Reading—Statute Law 
Revision * [186]. 

Second Reading—Land Law (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment [1], negatived. 

Committee — Report—Consolidated Fand (No. 
1 


Committee — Report — Considered as amended— 
National Debt (Conversion) * [164]. 
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QUESTIONS. 
—_o—- 
IRELAND—ROAD CONTRACTORS—TIP- 
PERARY, N.R. 


Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 
asked the COhief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
the moneys earned by the road con- 
tractors in the North Riding of the 
County of Tipperary for a period of 
eight months came due at the recent 
Assizes at Nenagh on the 5th and 6th 
instants, when, as usual, cheques for 
payment should be issued; whether 
these contractors, numbering over 500, 
mostly poor men, are yet unpaid; whe- 
ther many of them reside at a distance 
of 20 miles from Nenagh, where they 
have had to come applying for their 
money; and, whether complaints have 
reached him that this is owing to the 
neglect of “the Clerk of the Orown 
and Peace”’ in not signing the cheques 
duly certified for ; and, ifso, whether he 
will have instructions issued to that offi- 
cial to have the payments made without 
further delay ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he had been unable to obtain the 
necessary information, and he must ask 
the hon. Gentleman to be good enough 
to give him a little longer Notice. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN said, the Ques- 

tion had been on the Paper four or five 
days. 
Mx. A. J. BALFOUR replied, that the 
hon. Member was aware that it was un- 
usual to put down Questions for a Wed- 
nesday’s Sitting, and it was also very 
inconvenient. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Ordered, "shat the Committee on the Consoli- 
dated Fund Bill (No. 1) and the Consideration 
of the National Debt (Conversion) Bill, as 
amended, have precedence of the Orders of 
the Day subsequent to the Land Law (Ireland) 
Acts Amendment Bill; and that so much of 
the Standing Orders, ‘‘ Sittings of the House,”’ 
as relates to the interruption of Business, and 
the Adjournment of the House at half-past 
Five, and at Six o'clock, be suspended during 
To-day’s Sitting, until the proceedings on the 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill and the Na- 
tional Debt (Conversion) Bill are concluded.— 
(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 
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— lo — 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—{Bu 1.] 

(Mr. Parnell, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. Dilton, Mr. O’ Brien, Mr. T. M. Healy.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mx. PARNELL (Cork), in rising to 
move, that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said: In doing so it will 


be unnecessary for me to occupy the | po 


time of the House at any great length 
with the introduction of this matter, 
because in the discussions which we 
have had previously during this and 
other Sessions upon this most important 
and vital question we have been | ere 
ally narrowing the area of the dispute 
and reducing the proposals to one or 
two definite points of distinction or dif- 
ference. e have now before us 
practically two methods of dealing with 
this question. We have the method 
proposed by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Inverness (Mr. Finlay) last Session 
during the discussions upon the Land 
Law (L[reland) Amendment Bill, and the 
osition taken up by the hon. Member 
or South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
and reduced by him to the shape of a 
Bill this Session, and also taken up by 
myself and proposed in the Bill which 
I now ask the House to read a second 
time. We also have the method pro- 
posed by the Government last Session— 
rejected by us last Session for reasons 
then given, and whjch I shall repeat 
again now in detail—a méthod which is 
foreshadowed by an Amendment placed, 
I believe, on the Paper at short Notice. 
—the Amendment by the hon. Member 
for South Birmingham (Mr. Powell- 
Williams), who proposes as a solution for 
this question the general bankruptcy of 
the Irish tenants. Nothing that has 
happened since last Session has induced 
us to alter our minds in the slightest 
respect with regard to this bankruptcy 
proposal. It was one, however, which 
we iully considered then—which we 
anxiously and earnestly considered with 
every desire to meet the views of the 
Government, and which, after full con- 
sideration, we rejected as impossible and 
most inequitable, and likely to lead to 
the most disastrous consequences. 
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What, then, remained? There re- 
mained the proposal which I shall sub- 
mit in the Bill, which is the proposal of 
the hon. and learned Member for Inver- 
ness and of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone; and there also remained what I 
may call the Scotch precedent—that is, 
that weshould depart from the foundation 
laid in the Act of last Session and adopt 
an entirely different manner in dealin 

with arrears—namely, to give the Lan 

Commission power to deal with those 
arrears, as was done in the case of the 
Scottish crofters. I rejected that pro- 
sal, because I desired above all 
things that the proposal which I wes to 
submit to the House should be a mode- 
rate one, and that there should be no 
excuse whatever for its rejection. I 
should have preferred, undoubtedly, the 
Scotch proposal. There are questions 
connected with the constitution of the 
County Courts in Ireland, and especially 
with the constitution of some of them, 
which render it impossible for us to look 
with much hope to the action of some of 
those tribunals in regard te this ques- 
tion; but taking them as a whole, I 
came to the conclusion that it would be 
right for me not to depart from the 
foundation which was laid for us by the 
Act of last Session in the 30th section 
of the Act, that it would be better for 
us to build upon that foundation rather 
than to lay down one entirely new, so 
that we should have a better chance of 
inducing the House of Commons to ac- 
cede to an addition to the 36th section 
of the Act of last year, an addition which 
was then urged by the hon. and learned 
Member for Inverness, and an addition 
which we hope, taking it as a whole, 
will afford practical and very large 
relief to the majority of the Irish ten- 
ants as regards this question of arrears. 
I have taken this 30th section as a 
foundation, and I have built upon it 
the structure of the Bill, which I want 
the House to give a favourable hearing 
to. The 30th section of the Act of last 
Session provided, as the House remem- 
bers, that the Courts in which the pro- 
ceedings against tenants were taken for 
non-payment of rent and also for any 
debts should have the power, within 
the limitation of £50 valuation, to post- 
pone the execution of ths decree if 
cause were shown, and also to spread 
the debt over such period as they 
thought proper by instalments. I ask 
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the House to go a step further, and to 
give the Court the additional power of 
reducing these debts in the case of rent, 
of reducing the cost in such proportion 
as they may think proper. e Act of 
last Session, in its 30th section, was con- 
fined, as I have said, to £50 valuation. 
I ask the House to extend that limit 
from £50 to £100, in order to meet the 
cases of leaseholders who are entirely 
shut out from the equitable provisions 
of that section—or at least very largely 
shut out—owing to that limitation, the 
great majority of leaseholders having a 
valuation of over £50. I also ask for 
an extension in the provisions in the 
30th section to the case of civil bills 
for the recovery of rent, Section 30 
being limited as regards rent to cases 
of ejectment, the power of spreading 
instalments over a certain period being 
limited to cases of ejectment. I have 
introduced a limitation into my Bill 
which does not exist in the Act of last 
Session. I have limited the effect of 
my Bi'l to cases of rent; but I am wil- 
ling-—if it should seem proper to the 
House, and in view of those who sup- 
port the Amendment which has been 
placed upon the Paper by the hon. 
Member for South Birmingham—to 
meet that Amendment, so far as I rea- 
sonably can, to forego that limitation, 
and to extend my Bill, if it reaches 
Committee, to all cases which are 
covered by Section 30 of the Act of last 
year. There are some supplementary 
provisions of minor importance in this 
Bill. There is the provision for the 
extension of time for redemption within 
three months after the passing of the 
Act, in case the six months period of 
redemption allowed by the Act of last 
Session shall have expired before its 
passing. This, I think, is a reasonable 
provision. It is not one of very great 
magnitude, nor of extensive applica- 
tion, but it is one which, if the other 
portions of my Bill commend themselves 
to the House, will undoubtedly be 
thought satisfactory, because it pro- 
vides that the tenant whose period of 
redemption has expired—owing to the 
operation of the 7th section of the Act 
of last Session—shall have the advan- 
tages offered by the provisions of this 
Bill. Then it also gives power to the 
Court where a judgment or decree has 
been recovered prior to the passing of 
the Act to reduce the amount of arrears 
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and costs—that is to say, allowing the 
Court on this question of arrears to go 
back on its judgment, and bring it into 
accordance with the principle of the Bill. 
These are the main provisions of this Bill ; 
in effect, the entire provisions. It is 
one which I recommend to the House on 
account of the present situation in Ire- 
land. We know not what that situation 
may be. We are now at the end of the 
term of respite afforded by the operation 
of the 7th section of the Act of 1887. 
That 7th section provided the substitu- 
tion of notice of eviction for the actual 
carrying out of the eviction of the ten- 
ants. It provided that no ejectment 
should be actually carried out for a 
period of six months. It, therefore, 
afforded a temporary respite from actual 
ejectment to the Irish tenants. That 
temporary respite for the Irish tenant 
is exemplified by the fact that, whereas 
in the quarter ending September, 1887, 
the number of evictions was 4,195; in 
the quarter ending December, 1887, 
when this 7th section had come into 
operation, the number of evictions was 
only 550, or, roughly speaking, a pro- 
portion of one in eight of what they 
had been in the previous quarter 
These evictions, the Ten will bear in 
mind, have not been stopped or pre- 
vented. They have only been postponed 
or suspended, and looking at another 
Return I find that in the same quarter, 
the quarter ending December 31st, 1887, 
when the evictions were reduced by the 
operation of the 7th section to 550 from 
4,195 in the preceding quarter, the 
alarming number of 3,352 notices of 
eviction were served. I ask the House 
to consider what is to become of those 
3,352 notices of eviction, served, mind 
you, up to the end of last year? We 
have no information, no Return as to the 
number of eviction notices which have 
been served since; but we may assume 
that they amount, at least, to another 
3,000. I do not know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) has any in- 
formation in his possession with regard 
to this matter; but I think if he had 
the information in his possession it 
should have been laid upon the Table 
of the House before the second reading 
of the Bill. I will assume, in the absence 
of any contradiction by ‘he right hon. 
Gentleman, by analogy with the result 
of the working of Section 7 of the Act 
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during the quarter ending last year, 
that there have been up to date upwards 
of 5,000 or 6,000 notices of eviction 
served under the operation of that sec- 
tion. This is a very alarming prospect, 
and I ask the House to consider what is 
likely to result when these notices of 
eviction come to be put in force. You 
have had a respite from ian agi- 
tation and trouble in Ireland during the 
winter, largely owing to the effects of 
that section; but I say it again to the 
House that it is only a respite, and that, 
failing some extension of the provision 
of the 30th Section of the Act of last 
year, you are bound to be plunged into 
a sea of trouble and confusion and dis- 
aster in Ireland, the results of which no 
man can foresee. What is the remedy 
proposed by the Government? There 
have been rumours that they are going 
to adopt the Amendment of the hon.'Mem- 
ber for South Birmingham (Mr. Powell- 
Williams). This Amendment—which 
has been placed upon the Paper at the 
last moment—it is rumoured is to be 
adopted by the Government as the plank 
upon which they may sit to ride over 
this stormy sea in Ireland. Well, Sir, 
I think if any action was to be taken, it 
should have been taken by the Govern- 
ment in the form of a Bill, and not in 
the form of an Amendment to the 
second reading of a Bill, the only 
result of which, if successful, will 
be to throw out the only proposal 
in the shape of a Bill the House has 
before it. This is a pressing question, 
and it needs immediate action. The 
greatest trouble in connection with all 
your attempts to deal with this Land 
Question has been that you have always 
been too late—sometimes by 10 years, 
sometimes by two years, and sometimes 
by one year. In 1885 I asked the House 
to abate judicial rents, and the House 
refused. Buta year later, the House, 
on the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, abated those rents; but they 
were too late, for meanwhile this 
load of arrears had accumulated— 
arrears that by your Act of abate- 
ment you admitted to be excessive. 
We are told that we must deal with the 
question of the abatement of rents or 
arrears of rents to the landlords on the 
same footing as with the other debts due 
by the tenants, but the question of rent 
by your own legislation, repeated over 
and over again, has been placed upon 
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an entirely different footing. Since the 
Devon Commission sat 30 or 40 years 
ago the House has been engaged in 
constant attempts to fetter the action of 
the Irish landlords against their tenants. 
But has the House ever found it neces- 
sary to fetter the action of any other 
creditors besides the landlords? The 
necessity has not been urged, it has not 
been maintained, much less has it been 
proved. The necessity with regard to 
the landlords has been shown to exist in 
every year by numerous Acts of Parlia- 
ment and by the impossibility of main- 
taining any sort of settled government 
in Ireland owing to the way in which 
the landlords had exercised their rights 
over their tenants. Now, Sir, it is ab- 
surd, it is monstrous, to attempt to set 
up an analogy between the two classes 
of the tenants’ creditors. The analogy 
does not exist. In the first place, it has 
never been proved that the debts due 
by the tenants to the shopkeepers are 
excessive. It has been proved in the 
case of tho rents by the action of the 
Legislature. In the second place, it is 
evident that this class of creditors—the 
shopkeepers—have not been pressing 
for a settlement. It is not alleged that 
any difficulty exists between the tenants 
and the shopkeepers; that any large 
pene have been served; and I be- 
ieve in no case, or in very few cases, 
have the tenants lost their interest in 
their holdings and the shelter of their 
rooftrees owing tv the action of this 
class of creditors. Nay, more than this; 
if you adopt the suggestion made by the 
Government of last Session, and now 
fathered by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham—if you 
adopt that suggestion, when the next 
period of scarcity comes on the West of 
Ireland, the result will be the absolute 
starvation of thousands of people. At 
present, on the recurrence of those 
periods of scarcity, the only barrier 
between the small holders in the West 
of Ireland and actual starvation is the 
forbearance of the shopkeepers—those 
men against whom you are now invited 
to take penal action, and who are ab- 
solutely the only people who support 
these poor peasants in those seasons of 
scarcity. They give them eredit—they 
give them food, in their sore need, on 
credit; but if you plunge the whole 
country into bankruptcy, you destroy 
this assistance and the credit of those 
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poor people. Now, Sir, I think I have 
said enough prior to the moving of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Birmingham on this question of 
the bankruptcy pre sal. Speaking for 
myself personally, I earnestly wish that 
it had been possible to have adopted 
such a proposal; but I long since came 
to the deliberate conclusion that it 
would be most unjust to the shop- 
keepers, that it would ruin the credit of 
the tenant farmers themselves, and it 
would tend to the destruction by famine 
—on occasions of periodical scarcity— 
of many thousand of small occupiers. 
I greatly regret that under these cireum- 
stances it is impossible for us to meet 
such a proposal with anything but the 
most absolute hostility. I now ask the 
House, are you going again to fly in the 
face of the advice which is given you by 
every popular Representative in Ireland 
—from the hon. Member for South Ty- 
rone and the hon. Member for South 
Derry (Mr. T. W. Russell and Mr. Lea) 
the representatives of the Presbyterians 
of the North of Ireland, to the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), 
who represents a larger constituency, in 
addition to that part of the county he 
represents here? Well, Sir, if you do so, 
upon your own heads be the result. I 
have endeavoured to draw this Bill as 
moderately as it is possible to draw it. 
If you will point out any checks or any 
precautions that can be put into it in 
addition to those already existing, any 
limitations, any reasonable limitations, 
I shall—should the Bill reach Com- 
mittee—be only too glad to consider 
them, and if they do not affect the main 
purpose of the Bill, to adopt them. If 
you say that there ought to be limita- 
tions as regards the duration of this 
Bill, I will agree to them. I think the 
limitation of two years would be a 
reasonable one, and I should be happy 
to adopt such a suggestion in Committee 
if the Bill reached that stage; but un- 
less you are prepared yourselves to 
afford some effectual solution to this 
question, I should ask you to pause 
before you shut the door in the face of 
these unfortunate people. The Land 
Question is a good illustration, a very 
good illustration for us, and such action 
— if hostile action is taken against this 
Bill to-day—is the best ument we 
could have in England, in Ireland, every- 
where, in favour of the restoration of a 


Hr. Parnell 
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Parliament for Ireland. It is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the impossibility 
of ing Ireland from Westminster 
by the votes of English Members, under 
the direction of English public opinion. 
Your muddling and messing with this 
Land Question is the best illustration 
we could have. You say “the Irish 
Land Question is the whole of the Irish 
Question,” but if you think so, why do 
not you take itup? Why do not you 
take it hand earnestly and conclude the 
question? You say to us, ‘ But you are 
always bringing forward the Land Ques- 
tion. Why do not you move an abstract 
resolution in favour of Home Rule?” 
Well, Sir, I used to see the fate of such 
abstract resolutions in favour of Home 
Rule 10 or 12 years ago, when those 
annual Motions were moved by the 
late Mr. Isaac Butt, and when the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
the Thanet Division of Kent (Colonel 
King-Harman) used to second them, 
and I prefer practical illustrations and 
examples. But at the same time I 
should feel very glad if the great 
Unionist Party would deprive me of 
those practical illustrations, and I in- 
vite them to do so. How is it you can- 
not settle the Irish Land Question? In 
the first place you know nothing at all 
about it. You go to Sirmingham for 
your guides and preceptors, instead of to 
Cork or to Tyrone. It is evident from 
the attitude of the hon. Members I have 
referred to that they detect danger tothe 
Union perhaps in this proposal, but I 
think that point has not yet been raised 
against the necessity of dealing in an 
effective way with the settlement of the 
arrears question. But if there be no 
danger to the Union, of what is it that 
you are afraid? I invite the House to 
cast away this fear, and to weigh this 
Bill, and to deal candidly with this 
branch of the subject for once in their 
life, and I assure them that they will be 
amply repaid by the result. But I can- 
not promise them that the claim they 
demand of Ireland for self-govern- 
ment will be lessened in its intensity. 
It may be easier for you under 
such circumstances, with this agrarian 

uestion settled, to perform the first 
duties of Government, but it will never 
be possible for you, no matter how much 
you settle the Irish Land Question, to 
govern Ireland with the consent of the 
people. You will always have her people 
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ed in hostility against any attempt 
prive her in perpetuity of those 
rights which were given to her in 1782 ; 
and I believe that if to-morrow the Irish 
Land Question were settled upon the 
most absolutely fair basis, that it would 
in no respect diminish the strength of 
our claim for the restitution of our Irish 
Parliament. I am therefore not afraid 
of seeing full justice done to Ireland in 
Westminster. I invite you by all means 
to try it, and you will find that neither 
I nor any of my hon. Friends by word, 
deed, or action will interfere to prevent 
your trials from having their fullest, 
freest, and their best effect. In conclu- 
sion, Sir, I have to recommend this Bill 
to the House on the ground of its mode- 
ration, on the ground of the urgent 
necessity of the case—an urgency which 
I very much fear the next few weeks, 
certainly the next few months, will 
amply disclose—and also finally, upon 
the ground of the absence of tie slightest 
effort to offer any other tangible solution 
which the Irish people, and the great 
majority of their Representatives, can 
possibly accept. I beg to move the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Afr. Parnell.) 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.), in rising to move as an 
Amendment the omission of all the 
words after the word ‘‘ That,” in order 
to add— ; 

“No Bill providing for a composition of 
arrears of rent in Lreland will be satisfactory to 
this House, and effectual for the relief of the 
tenants, which does not, at the same time deal 
with their debts to other creditors besides the 
landlords,”’ 


said, that the question, as the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) had 
shown, although a very important one, 
was comprised in very narrow limits, 
and could be concisely dealt with. With 
what object had the hon. Member for 
Cork introduced the Bill? It was 
obvious from his speech, and from other 
considerations, that it was in order to 
keep the tenant upon his holdingand pre- 
vent him, if possible, from being excluded 
from it. that were the object of the 
hon. Member, then in his judgment the 


measure absolutely failed to effect the 
object the hon. Member hadin view. It 
was for that reason that he (Mr. Powell- 
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Williams) had placed his Amendment 
upon the Paper. The hon. Member for 
Cork, in the course of his address, offered 
to make the same concession that he 
had offered to make on a previous 
occasion, but it was a concession which 
did not appear to him to be satisfactory. 
The concession was that, whereas the 
landlord was compulsorily brought into 
the Court in order that a settlement of 
his debt might be effected, no other 
ereditors of the tenant should be com- 
Puleorily brought in. [ Cries of “ No a 
hat was, as he understood it, the le 
effect of the concession offered by the 
hon. Member, and would be the effect 
of the alteration the hon. Member pro- 
posed in the clause. Now, he thought 
that if one creditor was compelled to 
come into Court the other creditors 
should also be compelled to come into 
Court. It was clear that unless com- 
pulsion was put upon all classes of 
creditors, some would never come into 
Court so long as they saw security for 
their debts increasing day by day. He 
supposed they might take it for granted 
that everything which the tenant pos- 
sessed—his tenant right, his stock, and 
the implements with which he carried 
on his farm, were ultimately ac- 
countable for his debts, assuming that 
there were no other means of dis- 
charging them. If that were so, what was 


the use of relieving the tenant from 


the danger which threatened him from 
the landlord if he were left entirely open 
to the danger which threatened him from 
the gombeen man andthe money-lender? 

Cries of ‘Oh!’ | Of course hon. Mem- 

ers from Ireland would not agree with 
what he was saying. It had been in- 
timated by the hon. Member for Oork 
that the debts of the tenants were of two 
descriptions—that there were just debts 
and that there were unjust debts. As- 
suming that that was so—that one-half 
of the responsibility was just, and that 
the other was unjust—he would ask the 
House what earthly difference it made 
if they wished to protect the tenant upon 
his holding? A just debt was just as 
good asan unjust debt if they simply 
wanted to make use of it for the purpose 
of selling up the tenant. They were 
both debts; both entailed. the con- 
sequences of debts, and if the lawallowed 
their collection, the question whether 
they were just or unjust did not come 
in. They might relieve the tenant from 
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the unjust part and still prevent him 
from being able to retain his holdi 
and discharge the obligations he had 
contracted because of the just part 
which they did not propose to touch. 
He maintained that if Parliament inter- 
fered at all in the matter, and he was 
free to confess that he thought it ought 
to interfere—if it interfered at all it 
should do so effectually and in a manner 
to secure the tenant from every danger 
from whatever quarter it was threatened. 
Af er all, this line between a just and 
unjust debt was possibly an imaginary 
one. At any rate he felt indisposed to 
draw it too sharply. It had been said 
that the landlord had had an unjust 
share of the profits in his dealings with 
the Irish tenants, and that, therefore, a 
large portion of the arrears that had ac- 
cummulated were arrears for which the 
tenants were not morally responsible. 
Had the money-lender in Ireland and 
the gombeen man had no unjust pro- 
portion of the profits in their dealings 
with the Irish tenants? All he had to 
say about that matter was this—if the 
money-lenders of Ireland were not ac- 
customed to take an unjust share of the 
profits upon their transactions, then Ire- 
land was a paradise which the imp3- 
cunious Englishman had not hitherto 
had revealed to him. He maintained, 
therefore, that the effect of the Bill would 
be unjust. It would tend in one 
direction to relieve an unjust debt, 
while it would have the effect of 
making an unjust debt in another direc- 
tion more secure. If that were so, he 
ut it to the House, whether a Bill as 
it was drawn by the hon. Member for 
the Oity of Cork was not a Bill that 
would operate quite as much for the 
benefit of the gombeen man and 
the money-lender as it would for the 
relief of the debtor. It was said that 
the Irish tenant was deterred from 
going into Court and from having 
his just rent fixed in consequence 
of the danger hanging over him from 
undischarged arrears of rent, and that, 
therefore, he was obliged to go on pay- 
ing an unjust debt for an indefinite 
eriod, or, at any rate, was obliged to 
incur ap unjust responsibility, because 
he (Mr. Powell-Williams) took it that, 
as things went now, the tenant did 
not actually pay. If the tenant 


went into Oourt and got his rent 
abated and went on with his tenancy 


Mr. Powell- Williams 


{COMMONS} 
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what advantage would it really be to 
him if he were liable to be sold u 

by some creditor other than the land- 
lord? That was a strong point in 
favour of legislation of some kind, but 
not in favour of this Bill. When the 
obligation and the sacredness of contract 
came again to be asserted in Ireland, 
no earthly power could prevent a man 
who had a legal debt from coming into 
Court and pressing it against a debtor, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
result of doing so would be that 
the debtor would be sold up and 
turned out of his holding. The Bill, 
therefore, as it stood, would only, after 
al}, partly relieve the tenant from his 
debts, and would simply be an incom- 
plete relief to him. Te only way in 
which he could be completely rescued 
from his embarrassments, and be on a 
solvent and solid footing, was to deal 
with all his debts alike. He had 
heard it stated and argued that a land- 
lord ought not to object to have the rent 
abated, or the debt due to him entirely 
swept away, because it must be regarded 
as absolutely irrecoverable—that it was 
only represented by an entry in a book, 
se 3 that after all it was nothing more 
or less than a bad debt. If that were 
the case, and he believed that was the 
view taken by hon. Members who repre- 
sented Ireland, it was a strong argu- 
ment in favour of his Amendment, 
because if the landlord’s debt was abso- 
lutely irrecoverable, the debts of the 
gombeen man and of the money-lender 
were irrecoverable too, and if the one 
ought to be swept clean away, the other 
ought to be swept clean away also. The 
tenants knew this—at least many of 
them did—and there were not wanting 
indications last year that noi a few of 
them were willing to accept the pro- 
posal of the Government, that the whole 
of the debts of the tenants should be 
dealt with alike, and be placed upon an 
equal footing. What was wanted was 
this—that when a fair rent had once 
been fixed, and when the tenant was 
upon his holding under new and more 
favourable conditions he should remain 
upon the holding, and that the relation- 
ship between him and the landlord 
should not be liable to any sudden dis- 
turbance. What was n was 
that the dangers which beset the ten- 
ant on his holding should be cleared 
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from his ition of indebtedness, not- 
withstanding that some part of that in- 
debtedness might be just and another 
part unjust. Unless he were relieved 
from debts of every kind, there would 
be a millstone round his neck which 
would prevent him from cultivating his 
holding with profit to himself and with 
advantage to the landlord. It was 
with a view of placing the tenant 
in a more favourable position, and of 
making a clean sweep for him of all his 
responsibility, enabling him in future 
to fulfil the conditions of his tenancy, 
thut he begged to move the Amendment 
of which he had given Notice. 
Viscount EBRINGTON (Devon, 
Tavistock) said, he rose for the purpose 
of seconding the Amendment, and he 
did so because he thought that the pro- 
sals contained in the Bill of the hon. 
ember for Cork (Mr. Parnell) either 
went too far or not far enough. If it 
were designed only to make the 30th 
section of the Act of last year fulfil the 
intentions of Parliament, and do that 
which he believed every Member of that 
House thought it should do—namely, 
effectually prevent evictions taking 
place when the tenant’s difficulties did 
not arise from his own conduct, act, or 
default—then, though he was sure the 
object would have the sympathy of all 
parts of the House, the Bill went very 
much too far. If, on the other hand, it 
was designed to set weak tenants on their 
legs, to restore to insolvent farmers the 
power of carrying on their business 
with advantage, both to themselves 
and to the community, then it did 
not go anything like far enough. The 
ease for the Bill rested mainly, as he 
understood it, on the fact that a con- 
siderable number of ejectment notices 
had been‘ taken out, or threatened on 
account of arrears of rent which either 
had been reduced, or would be reduced 
if the tenants could go into Court; and 
it was assumed, in the first place, that 
if the present rents were unfairly high 
for the times, the arrears were conse- 
quently unjust and unfair likewise; and, 
secondly, it was assumed also that the 
tenant’s debt to his landlord stood on a 
different footing from any of his other 
obligations. ow, he submitted that it 
was entirely begging the question to 
take either of those propositions for 


granted. In the first place, the House 
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would remember that an Arrears Act 
was in 1882, which whitewashed 
the great bulk of the tenants under £30 
valuation in Ireland—more then two- 
thirds of the whole number—and gave 
them the chance of settling their arrears 
and getting a judicial rent fixed after- 
wards. Again, the fact that a farm 
was not worth a certain rent now was 
no proof whatever that it was not worth 
much more two or three years ago. 
There wi ce hundreds of acres of wheat 
land in the East of England which were 
not worth 5s. an acre now, where they 
were worth formerly 25s. per acre; nor 
was that fact a proof that 25s. was too 
high a rent then, or that the nigher rent 
was not more easily paid then than the 
lower rent now. He would put another 
case. Even two years ago the price of corn 
was higher than at present, but if a man 
bought a truck-load of oats from a 
farmer two years ago and had not paid 
him until now, would he be justified in 
tendering him no more than the present 
mee ? If this was inequitable for one 

ind of merchandize, why should it be 
— for another commodity, especi- 
ally when the price of that commodity 
had been inthe great majority of cases 
fixed between the parties by the State. 
Again it was stated, and especially by 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), that ar- 
rears even of judicial rent stood on a 
different footing to other obligations, 
because the State had, for reasons which 
he did not question, interfered already 
between landlord and tenant; and his 
hon. Friend argued that though they 
might justly compel one creditor to 
accept a compromise, it was not fair to 
call on tradesmen who had supplied the 
necessaries of life to do the same. His 
hon. Friend accepted that representation 
of the arguments he used the other day, 
but it introduced a principle which was 
not recognized, except in the case of 
minors, by the law of this or any other 
country. If a man became bankrupt, 
the baker, the coal merchant, and the 
chemist, who had supplied bread, fuel, 
and medicine, had to take their chance 
and share alike with the publican and 
the tobacoonist; and if this principle 
of his hon. Friend’s was acted on 
in a practical way, he would like to 
know if he proposed to apply it 
only to the traders whu had supplied 
some 4,000 or 5,000 Irish tenants with 
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meal, and that too without inquiring 
whether the price of the meal was fair 
or exorbitant. He thought the poor of 
Dublin and London, not to mention 
other places, and tie bakers and 
butchers who supplied them, would very 
eoon demand that such privileges should 
not be restricted to so small a proportion 
of the population, but that they also 
should share in the advantages. He 
did not think the House was likely to 
adopt this principle ; but, even if it did, 
he contended that there was no guarantee 
that it would give relief where it was 
needed. A man who had exhausted his 
credit and had no assets unencumbered 
but his labour and his tools, could not do 
justice to more than an acre or two of an 
agricultural holding. They might relieve 
him of one part of his liabilities, they 
might wipe off his debt to the landlord, 
but they would not do him much good, 
and he would be unable to carry on his 
business properly if he were still 
left deeply involved with other people. 
Yet that, unless the testimony, of 
many witnesses was false, was the con- 
dition of very many of the Irish tenants 
in many parts of the country ; and their 
indebtedness was not confined to those 
who had supplied them with the neces- 
saries of life, but they were very much 
in the hands of money-lenders and 
banks, and had been so for years. He 
would not detain the House too long 
with quotations, but he would read one 
or two which had a distinct bearing on 
the question. He found that Professor 
Baldwin, as long ago as 1880, told the 
Duke of Richmond’s Commission that a 
very large section of the tenants 
throughout Ireland were hopelessly 
bankrupt; that in many places they 
owed on an average from three to five 
years’ rent to shopkeepers alone, the 
average of insolvents in small farm dis- 
tricts being as much as one in six. The 
Professor stated further that one bank 
in Mayo had lent £5,000 in £5 bills, and 
that the Cork butter merchants had 
lent out nearly £500,000 among the 
farmers of the adjacent districts, the 
interest never being less than 10 and 
sometimes as high as 25 per cent, and 
that he was sure that there were 100,000 
tenants in all in Ireland who were nearly 
bankrupt. The banks in Kerry, he 
said, charged the small farmers 10 
cent ; and he declared further, question 
32,554— 


Viscount Ebrington 
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per debts, and £30 or £40 rent. 
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“In one town a money-lender showed me 
his books, and by his own admission the interest 
he charged was 43} percent. He had two 
shops—whisky and —- ; the money-lender 
is generally a shopkeeper. He had over 100 
Petty Sessions decrees for £1 19s. 11d, ready 
for execution.” 


Another witness, the late Dr. Lyons, in 
the debate on the Arrears Bill in 1882, 
spoke of the indebtedness of the tenants 
above £30 as being immensely greater 
than that of the small ones. More 
recently, before Lord Cowper’s Commis- 
sion, evidence was given that showed no 
improvement. Mr. Tyrrel, Olerk of the 
Peace of the County of Armagh, stated 
that the county was covered with judg- 
ment mortgages. Mr. Wilson, Chairman 
of the Board of Guardians at Portadown, 
told the Commission that 75 per cent of 
the farmers were bankrupt; and Mr. 
Black. of Antrim, a farmer and linen- 
merchant, put the proportion of insol- 
vents at one in eight, and handed in a 
letter containing these words— 


lately he 
on 


‘One money-lender told me 
could give me a dozen farms he 
bonds.’ 


The hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Marum) told the same Commission that 
the deposits in banks were more than 
covered by “ floating paper,” and that 
nothing could be more rotten than the 
financial position of the tenants at pre- 
sent. 

’ Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.) said, he 
had explained his reasons for arriving 
at that conclusion. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that did 
not alter the fact; and, the hon. Mem- 
ber added, that this was only a sample, 
and the truth of that statement of the 
hon. Member’s was confirmed by various 
witnesses from every part of the country. 
Some hon. Gentlemen might say that 
they might be interested witnesses, but 
he would ask the indulgence of the 
House while he read one more extract 
from the evidence of Mr. Tuke—a 
gentleman whose knowledge of the 
subject and whose disinterestedness 
were very well known. In examination 
before the Lords’ Committee in 1882, 
Mr. Tuke gave this evidence, 7722— 


BE soap hevpeas, who are the guardians, 
are bitterly opposed to emigration—though a 
cunn warth only x10 or £16 may owe £40 of shop 
y say—‘I can 
a shilling out of him, and I would rather he 
remain here in his poverty than go,’”’ 
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He was asked, Question 7788— difference between and the re- 
“Therefore any measure, I su which | verse, and what would a man be 


the other, would still leave the tenant witha 
heavy weight of debt around him, which he 
would no more be able to discharge than he 
would if it had not been touched ?”” 

Mr. Tuke replied— 

“ Undoubtedly it would leave him with the 
shop debt, but my impression is that the trader, 
looking at this man as a continuous customer, 
will not come down on him, as was suggested 
the other night in the House of Commons, and 
at once sweep the district. His feeling is to 
keep these people, and get a few shillings out of 
them.” 

And he went on to say, Questions 7794 
and 7787— 

‘The shopkeeper simply hangs on, and does 
not press for a settlement, as in England. He 
says—‘ I shall get sixpence or a shilling out of 
this man, and I shall be able to sell him a bag 
of meal at double the price, and get some of the 
debt back in that way.’ I believe that is the 
argument in their minds. What it wants isa 
simple insolvent debtors’ court, in which rent 
and shop debts might all be brought in.” 

He did not suppose that a shopkeeper’s 
nature elsewhere was very different 
from what it was in Connemara, and 
he thought the last extract he had 
read from the evidence of Mr. Tuke 
threw a good deal of light on the long- 
suffering and patience and readiness to 
give time, and not to press for payment, 
which his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Tyrone said was the characteristic 
of the Irish shopkeeper; and it threw 
a good deal of light len on the willing- 
ness of some Irish Members to accept 
the principle of a simple and expeditious 
composition last year, provided always 
that it should not apply to creditors who 
did not appear in Court. Hesubmitted 
that he had said enough to prove that 
the tenants’ debts to their landlords 
were equalled, if not surpassed, by 
their debts to other people, and that no 
composition of arrears would by itself 
give effectual relief. At the same time 
he must admit that there was much force 
in the objection raised last year by the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. Dillon), 
when he pointed out that in the case of 
very small estates the cost of any 8 ages 
ceedings would swallow up the whole of 
the assets. But what were they to 
do in such cases as those quoted b 

Mr. Tuke, when 25 families paying nomi- 





when he had a millstone of other debts 
around his neck, even supposing the 
whole of his arrears was wi off? 
Some hon. Gentlemen might retort that 
he, at any rate, ought not to object to 
such a course after saying at Devon- 
shire House that the old arrears were 
worth nothing in cash to the land- 
lords. He did say that, and he believed 
it to be true. The money that might 
have paid them was gone, and was irre- 
coverable ; but he might have said also, 
and did say now, that the arrears 
generally would never have reached 
their present amount if there had been 
a little more common honesty in Ireland, 
and if the Plan of Campaign had not 
been condoned and defended by right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench. He couldrememberthe right hon. 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) saying once that a landlord had 
as much right to a fair rent as to the 
coat on his back, and another right hon. 
Gentleman used very strong language 
about public plunder. Of course, he 
did not expect him to repeat that sort 
of thing now. 

Smm WILLIAM HAROCOURT(Derby): 
I said a fair rent. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he be- 
lieved he had quoted the right hon. 
Gentleman correctly. He should like 
to know what the candid opinion of these 
right hon. Gentlemen was in regard to 
the Plan of Campaign ? If any of them 
spoke in the course of the debate, he 
hoped they would kindly tell the House, 
as men who sought some day tobe sitting 
opposite, whether they considered the 
Pian of Campaign honest or dishonest. 
It must be one or the other; it could 
not be both, and their candid opinion, 
if they were not afraid to give it, would 
be of interest both in this country and 
in Ireland, and would have great effect 
on the accumulation of arrears there at 
the present time. It appeared to him 
that if Parliament passed this Bill they 
would only be pre pay | the way for 
another Arrears Bill in e future. If 
the tenants in Ireland were taught that 
there was one class whom they might 
plunder with impunity, and that, too, 


nally £85 rent owed £333 arrears, and| with the half-disguised approval of 
£381 shop debts. Therent only amounted 
to about 2d. a-day for each family, and 


no reduction of that would make the 
VOL. COCXXIII. [rurep senize. | 


right hon. Gentlemen sitting below—the 
Leaders of the Liberal ey 8 py 4 
would be great fools if they did not go 
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on doing it. If there was only one 
section of the community—and that a 
small and unpopular one—interested in 
the honesty of the Irish tenants the 
temptation to dishonesty would be irre- 
sistible. He should think that even 
those who desired to establish Home 
Rule there would like a sounder foun- 
dation for it than that. But, how- 
ever that might be, hewished to diminish 
those temptations, and to interest other 
people besides landlords in the honesty 
and solvency of the Irish tenants. He 
believed that this Bill would have just the 
contrary effect, and would only continue 
in precarious possession of their holdings 
men who, in their present condition of 
a general indebtedness, could not pos- 
sibly do justice to them. He begged to 
second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
** no Bill providing for a composition of arrears 
of rent in Ireland will be satisfactory to this 
House, and effectual for the relief ef the tenants, 
which does not at the same time deal with their 
debts to other creditors besides the landlords.’’ 
—(Mr. Powell Williams.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, that his opinions on the question of 
arrears of rent in Ireland were pretty 
well known, yet, inasmuch as he looked 
upon the situation as one of the gravest 
character, he hoped the House would 
allow him, as concisely as possible, to put 
those views fully before itthatday. He 
was going, in the Division which was 
about to take place, to vote against the 
Government to which he had given all 
but a uniform support since he had 
vntered the House. He was going to 
vote against his own Party, and he asked 
the House to believe that he would do 
neither the one northe other unless under 
the sternest sense of duty. There were 
th~ee objections which he thought 
might be fairly, and with great force, 
urged against any sueh proposal as 
that involved in the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), and in 
the Bill which he had himself also in- 
troduced into the House. He thought 
it might sempatt | be asked, in the 
minds of some people at all events, why 
should this Land Question be re-opened 
again? Why should they have a Bill 
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at all—were they ever to see the end 
of this seemingly interminable ques- 
tion? Now, he said that, although he 
did not agree with that contention, he 
could well understand the feelings of 
those who urged it. Parliament had 
passed, he admitted, great measures for 
the Irish tenant; but what he wished 
to was this—that Parliament 
never legislated for the Irish tenant 
until the year 1870; Parliament 
never touched the question in anything 
like a radical way until the people 
of this country, by the means of house- 
hold suffrage in boroughs, got thvir 
hands on the machinery of that House. 
Before that date the Irish tenant had 
little or no protection in Ireland, and 
little or no representation in that House. 
The House of Commons was content to 
turn a deaf ear to Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford and men like him; and the result 
of their perversity in the past was the 
state of Ireland to-day—a condition of 
affairs dangerous to the Empire and 
ruinous and hurtful to Ireland herself. 
No one was more ready than he to admit 
the value of what had been done in the 
past, and done in every case against the 
protest of the Irish landlords. He did 
not care whether it was the Act of 1870, 
the Act of 1881, the Act of 1882, or the 
Act of 1887; whenever men had stood 
up iu that House to try and bring relief 
to tue tenant farmers, they were met by 
an absolute non possumus from hon. 
Members on the other side of the House. 
He was prepared, as he had said, to 
admit the value of what had been done 
in the past—the great value of what 
had been done, He was prepared to go 
further, and say that if one or two small 
things were done—things which could 
not affect the landlords so much, but 
which meant much to the tenants—he, 
for one, would be prepared t) consider 
the question as a closed book, and leave 
the rest to the solution of the purchase 
scheme which the Government kad 
already foreshadowed. One of the small 
things to which he had attached vital 
importance was this very question of 
arrears. What was the situation? The 
question was raised last year, and here 
he asked the attention of the House and 
the attention of hon. Members who 
thought that the question ought not to 
have been raised at all, on the und 
that they had had enough of land legis- 
lation. Now, what was the situation? 
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The question raised last year was deemed 
to be of such urgency that lengthened 
debates took place upon it, and with the 
full approval of the Liberal Unionist 
Party the hon. and learned Member for 
Inverness (Mr. Finlay) placed on the 
Netice Paper of the House an Amend- 
ment to the Government Land Bill sub- 
stantially the same as the Bill which he 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) had introduced, 
and covering the principle of the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Cork. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Inverness was not accepted by 
the Gevernment, who favoured a modi- 
fied form of bankruptcy proceeding, 
which the hon. Member for Cork could 
not accept, and this was a point which 
he wished to urge on the attention of 
the House. The question was admitted 
to be one of the utmost gravity and im- 
portance, and it was left unsettled be- 
cause the Parties in the House could not 
agree upon it. But did that alter the 
gravity of the situation one iota? On 
the contrary, he thought it intensified 
it. It was unreasonable to say that, be- 
cause last year they did not agree, and 
did nothing to settle the question, that 
this year they were to do nothing also. 
The Chairman of Committees, who did 
not often .ake part in the debates, 
thought the matter so urgent that 
he rose at the last moment and 
begged both sides to come to an agree- 
ment. The question, then, was urgent 
and absolutely imperious. He supported 
the 7th section of the Land Act of 1887, 
relying on the discretion of the Irish 
landlords, but he would not be caught 
trusting to it again. At least 5,000 
notices had been served by registered 
letters under that section, and he held 
himself partly responsible for those 
registered letters. He was told that 
these notices would not all necessarily 
result in eviction. That was his case 
last year, and he believed it now; but 
even if they never resulted in eviction 
the tenants were absolutely at the mercy 
of the landlords, their rights and 
interests were destroyed, and their 
improvements confiscated. These no- 
tices had been falling with all the 
softness of an April shower over all 
Ireland during the last six months, and 
as surely as the House was now discuss- 
ing this question they would blossom 
into a November hurricane, not only of 
evictions, but of ruin to tenants and 
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landlords, to the of Ireland, and, 
as he held, to the union of the two 
countries, There was not a man in 
that House who did not know the effect of 
unjust evictions upon the English people. 
When the evictions were just, and had a 
moral basis to rest upon, he believed 
that the a a3 people would insist that 
they should be carried out. But his 
conviction was that scarcely one of those 
evictions which would be due in a week 
or two, or a month or two, at least, had 
any moral basis to rest upon. ‘They 
were not founded on or buttressed by 
justice at all, but upon injustice. It was 
the picture of burning roofs and ruined 
roof-trees in Bodyke, and places like 
Bodyke, which had led ‘to the returns of 
Northwich and Spalding and Coventry, 
and he said emphatically that he would 
be no party, for the sake of Irish land- 
lords, to ruin the best interests of Ireland 
and the best interests of England as 
well. He was asked why this question 
was to be re-opened. It was on account 
of its urgency, because Parliament had 
left it unsettled, and because evictions on 
account of arrears were being carried 
out, and because bad landlords were 
using those arrears to keep the tenants 
out of the Land Court, where they would 
have a fair rent fixed. He would like 
to read a letter, not from a constituent 
of his own—the tenants he represented 
were not generally in arrear—but from 
a tenant in the county of Louth. He 
had been bullied by landlords during 
the last 10 days as no Member of that 
House had been for what he was about 
to do ; but they might bullyaway. The 
letter was as follows :— 

**T hope you will excuse my writing you to 
say that, unless you do something for us about 
arrears, we shall be ruined. Hundreds of us 
were caretakers in November last under See- 
tion 7, because we dared to serve notice to them 
to have a fair rent paid in accordance with the 
Land Act of 1887, and we are certain to be 
evicted in April for one year’s rent and the 
hanging gale, and our landlords keep us out 
of Court because we are unable to Pay the 
terrible arrears of rack-rents. They object to 
us going into Court in cases where the rent is 
$3 10s. and £4 10s. the Irish acre, double the 
Poor Law valuation, although we offered to pay 
the arrears at the rate of the new rent to be 
fixed, by borrowing money and getting a little 


more time, As we are loyal men, the banks 


would lend it to us if the fair rent were fixed : 
but we cannot get a fair rent fixed.” 
ene Saunperson (Armagh, N.): 
ill the hon. Member give the name ? | 
He thought that when hon. Gentlemen 
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ite were asked for names by hon. 
embers below the Gangway they had 
refused, and very properly refused, to 
give names. He refused to give the 
writer’s name, because he was not going 
to put that tenant at the mercy of Irish 
landlords; but he would hand the letter 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman if he 
chose to read it for himself. He be- 
lieved this letter was a complete answer 
to the contention that this question ought 
not to be raised, and that the House 
should have some repose on the matter 
of Irish Land Law. Now, one objection 
was raised to the Bill by his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Birmingham 
(Mr. Powell- Williams), and the question 
asked was—‘‘ Why should not all debts 
be treated alike?” That seemed a very 
plausible objection, and one likely to 
commend itself on the first blush; but 
he thought it to be all the more dan- 
gerous because it was introduced into 
that House by hon. Members who, he 
believed in his heart, wished well to the 
tenant farmers in Ireland. He would 
ask the House seriously to look at the 
debt to the shopkeeper and contrast it 
with the debt to the landlord. Let 
the House take the case of a sh p- 
keeper in the;West of Ireland, where 
most of this trouble arose. In the 
West of Ireland want and distress 
were chronic. A shopkeeper supplied 
an Irish family with the necessaries of 
life—what did that mean? Indian 
meal and the barest subsistence. That 
was nor ; the debt was never ques- 
tioned by the tenant ; it was not pressed 
for ; the shopkeeper was willing to wait 
and take his chance of good times and 
of getting his money as he could. He 
would admit that the shopkeeper, like 
any other man, would probably charge 
a higher price for goods sold under such 
circumstances, and he did not blame 
him for that, nor did he suppose that 
anyone in business would do so; but, as 
a matter of fact, the debt was neither 
questioned nor pressed, nor did it con- 
stitute adanger to the State orto Ireland. 
He would now take the debt of the 
landlord. He said that had been ques- 
tioned ; it had been questioned by that 
House and by the Oourts set up by the 
authority of the House, who had not 
only questioned it, but reduced it and de- 
clared it to be unfair . But that debt was 
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pressed for ; it was insisted upon ; it was 
sued for, and evictions took place upon 
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that unjust debt. Now, in his opinion, 
there was no analogy between the debt 
of the shopkeeper and the debt of the 
landlord under these cireumstances. 
That was his case. He saw no reason 
why a grocer should be cheated out of 
his just debts because they refused ‘to 

ay the landlord his unjust debt. If 
nd Members knew the state of the law 
in Ireland now, they would know what 
took place every day. A merchant 
sued for his overdue account; he got a 
decree at Quarter Sessions; he pro- 
ceeded to levy, but he was not in the 
game position as the landlord. The 
moment he proceeded to levy, notice was 
served upon him under the 8th of Queen 
Anne, in whose days a tenant had not 
much chance, that unless he paid the 
arrears of rent due by the debtor he 
proceeded at his peril ; he seized for an 
amount equal to one-half the rent due, 
but he must pay the landlord every 
penny of the year’s rent. And yet, when 
the landlord had absolute priority now, 
he was to be told that the landlord and 
the shopkeeper ought to be on the same 
footing. e was about tired of the 
gombeen man. One would imagine 
that he had studied that question, but 
those wise men from Birminghamseemed 
to know more about the gombeen man 
than he did. The fact was that since 
the extension of the banking system in 
Ireland, as every man who knew any- 
thing about the country knew, the gom- 
been man had practically disappeared. 
Would anyone pay the gombeen man 
20 per cent for money that he could get 
from a bank at 6 per cent? No. The 
farmer had his name now on half-a- 
dozen bills at the bankers, and, as he 
had said, the gombeen man had dis- 
appeared. All he had to say with re- 
gard to the Amendment was that he 
respected the source from which it pro- 
ceeded ; he was perfectly certain that 
his hon. Friend and those whom he re- 
presented were sincerely desirous of 
benefiting the tenants in Ireland ; but he 
was certain that their plan would not 
work, and that it was incapable of being 
brought into operation in Ireland. He 
should vote for the second reading of 
the Bill, and he was not able then, nor 
would he be able at any future time, to 
give the slightest support to any pro- 
position of the kind contained in the 
Amendment. It was objected to all 
such legislation as this that it was 
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absolutely demoralizing to the tenants 
and to honest men who desired to pay 
their debts. He frankly admitted it; 
but it was absolutely impossible for any 
Gentleman who was going to vote for 
the Amendment to Bes that excuse. 
But the Bill of te hon. Member for 
Cork limited the demoralization. It did 
not sweep away arrears at all ; it simply 

avea discretion to the County Court 

udges, of whom he would say that they 
were not likely to do anything but ab- 
solute justice between landlord and 
tenant—it simply vested in the County 
Court Judge a discretion on a simple 
issue. But the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend widened the issue and emphasized 
the demoralization. It brought in all 
debts, whether sued for or not; and 
therefore the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend, as far as demoralization was 
concerned, was worse than the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Cork. Then, 
again, this charge of demoralization 
applied to the Bankruptcy Laws, almost 
all of which were designed for the pro- 
tection of the unfortunate but honest 
trader, although it could not be denied 
that fraudulent debtors got through the 
Bankruptcy Court as well <s unfortunate 
traders. He would now come to what tiie 
Bill ofthe hon.Member for Cork proposed. 
The principle and kernel of the Bill was 
this :—the hon. Member took the 30th 
section of the Land Act, which gave 
the Judge of the County Court, when 
ejectment was sued for, the power to 
reduce the rent, and extended it so that 
the Court would have power also to re- 
duce arrears. That was the sum and 
substance of the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oork. He was told that the 
whole matter was amply provided for 
by the principle of giving to the Chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions power to 
extend the time for the payment of 
arrears. He was informed by a high 
legal authority that the decree of the 
County Court Judge only lasted 12 
months, and that explained the reason 
why the Judges refused to extend the 
time for the payment of arrears for 
more than 12 months. The Oounty 
Court Judge at Carlow was reported as 
saying that the County Court Judges 
had considered the question, and had 
come to the conclusion that when men 
were in a hopeless state of insolvency 
it was useless to give time; and in no 
case that he was aware of had they 
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pron the arrears over a period of more 
n12months. He thought his right 
hon, Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) did not 
contemplate anything of the kind, be- 
cause last year he made the statement 
that the discretion of the County Court 
Judges was absolutely unlimited. When 
the d Act passed he had dreamed of 
a composition, and that was the reason 
why he acquiesced in the 30th section ; 
but he had been bitterly disappointed. 
He thought that when the poor land- 
lords came into Court with the poor 
tenants the County Court Judge, who 
had power to make a composition, 
would have been willing to do it. His 
case was that if the rent was unfair, 
and it had been declared to be unfair, 
the arrears could not possibly be fair. 
Almost all these arrears had accumulated 
in bad times, and he held that it was 
not an extravagant proposal to ask that 
the County Court Judge, who had power 
to deal with rent, should have power to 
deal with arrears also. It was clear 
that the landlords could not get all their 
rents and arrears, and he thought they 
were the most foolish of men when, 
having a bad debt on their books, they 
absolutely refused a good arrangement. 
His last point was that by their not 
dealing with arrears, tenants were ab- 
solutely deprived of the benefit of the 
very legislation that had been passed 
for their benefit. No doubt they were 
entitled to go into the Land Court, and 
get a fair rent fixed, whether they had 
arrears or not. But, as a matter of fact, 
they could not get into the Land Court. 
They were threatened and bullied by 
the agents, and the arrears were held 
over their heads as a whip when they 
tried to go there and get the benefit 
which the House designed for them. 
He wished now to make a very brief 
personal statement. Some of his friends 
had said that he had rushed and forced 
this question to the front. There was 
nothing more untrue. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland whether, inthe 

he made on the Address, he did not b 
and beseech the Government .o d 
with the question of arrears? The 
course he had taken on the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) was not due to any belief that 
there was no force in the Amendment, 
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but to the fact that, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian had stated, an Amendment to 
the Address was practically a Vote 
of Censure on the Government. He 
was told that he was encouraging the 
National League and supporting the 
Plan of Oampaign; but he did not 
think that many people could be got 
to believe that. He thought he was the 
last Member of the House against whom 
any such charge could be made. He 
had never given any encouragement to 
the National League, and he had fought 
against the Plan of Campaign much 
more than the landlords—they had only 
succumbed to it. He thought it was 
unworthy of Members of the House to 
condemn him for performing the duty 
which he believed to be solemnly laid 
upon him; and he said that not only 
with reference to Tyrone, because 
Tyrone was not affected by this ques- 
tion, for the tenant farmers there had 
not much arrears, but he could not for- 
get that he was a Member of Parlia- 
ment. He was told, also, that he was 
obstructing the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland in his 
work of pacification, and undoing the 
work of the Crimes Act. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman, when he came to 
speak, would be able to tell the land- 
lords that he had defended him in his 
work a little more than they had done. 
They had only provided work for him. 
He had tried to help the right hon. 
Gentleman in what he knew to have 
been an arduous task. Whatever might 
be said, and by whomsoever it might be 
said, he was doing what he believed to 
be right by the people of Ireland. 
There might come a time—and he was 
not sure that he did not see signs of it— 
when there would be no room for men 
like himself in Irish politics, when the 
landlords would be left face to face with 
Irish Members below the Gangway, 
and when the loyal tenantryin Ulster, 
as they did in 1885, would stand sul- 
lenly by. That time might come, but so 
long as he stood there he should main- 
tain that they had a right to be free 
from unjust debt, and that those who 
had a just claim on the tenants of Ire- 
land ought not to be mixed up in this 
question. He should go into the Lobby 
with the hon. Member for Cork with a 
perfectly clear conscience, and he was 
glad to say that he should be accom- 
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ague the Member for South London- 
derry (Mr. Lea). They would have the 
sight to-day, when they went toa Division, 
of every Member for Ireland, save and 
except the landlord party, walking into 
the Lobby with the hon. Member for 
Cork; and they would have the Radical 
and Liberal Unionists walking into the 
other Lobby to support the worst phase 
of Irish landlordism which had cursed 
Ireland since the days of the Tudors, 
and which would repeal the Wnion as 
sure as fate. 

Coroner SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. T. W. Russell) had 
informed the House that he foresaw the 
day when he would have to seek some 
other field of political activity in Ire- 
land, and when he would no longer 
stand between the Party to which he 
(Colonel Saunderson) belonged and the 
Irish Members below the Gangway. 
He wished to state that he and his Col- 
leagues had never required any buffer 
between them and the Irish Party oppo- 
site. He and his Friends held strong 
views against those of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and they were always ready to 
meet those Gentlemen face to face, and 
to ask the House and the country to give 
the decision on the result of their con- 
tention. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) gave the House, in the terms 
of a letter, which he (Colonel Saun- 
derson) was surprised he had not veri- 
fied, an instance of oppression which had 
evidently made a great impression on his 
mind, in which a landlord had behaved 
with great severity to his tenants in the 
matter of arrears. He did not give the 
name of any of the tenants, or of the 
estate, nor did he say whether he had 
made any personal inquiry as to the 
truth of the statements which had been 
made to him by letter. He (Colonel 
Saunderson) often received letters con- 
taining strong statements, but he never 
founded any argument upon them with- 
out first verifying their accuracy. From 
what he knew he was disposed to say it 
would be found on inquiry that there 
was very little foundation for the state- 
ments in the letter which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had quoted, in which case, of 
course, the arguments founded upon 
them would fall to pieces. The hon. 
Gentleman had candidly admitted that 
the Bill before the House would not 
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find favour with the constituency he 
represented ; therefore he must be ex- 
onerated from the suspicion of being 
actuated by interested motives in the 
course he hadtaken. The object of the 
Bill was the protecticn of tenants who, 
according to the hon. Gentleman, re- 
quired protection in other parts of Ire- 
Jand than Ulster. He (Colonel Saun- 
derson) never knew that the Union 
depended on the tenant farmers in 
Cork, Kerry, and Munster. He believed 
that the Union would even survive 
the desertion, if such a thing took place, 
of the hon. Member himself. He be- 
lieved that the Party of Law and Order 
outside Ulster — even in Munster — 
would stick by the Union, even if the 
House rejected this Arrears Bill. There- 
fore, he hoped the House would not take 
the sudden action now recommended by 
the hon. Member for the City of Oork 
(Mr. Parnell), and supported by the 
hea. Member for South Tyrone, in the 
belief that to reject it would endanger 
the Union and the consolidation of the 
Empire at large. Before passing such a 
Bill, the House would naturally ask 
whether it was likely to benofit the class 
in Ireland which was deserving of 
sympathy. Was there in Ireland a 
class which absolutely required the 
protection the Bill sought to afford ? 
He maintained that the only class whom 
the Bill would benefit were those who 
did not deserve the sympathy of the 
House. It would assist a political 
Party which deserved no sympathy, and 
he denied that it would practically 
benefit any class. There was no doubt, 
then, what course he must pursue; but 
he would like to correct an error into 
which the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone had fallen. That hon. Gentle- 
man undoubtedly did not like landlords ; 
he had a prejudice against that excellent 
class to which he (Colonel Saunderson) 
had the honour to belong; and he 
informed the House that when any re- 
medial measure was proposed in Par- 
liament on behalf of the Irish tenants 
it was invariably opposed to the bitter 
end by the landlords. But that was 
quite a misconception. When the Land 
Bill of 1870 was introduced, he (Colonel 
Saunderson) happened to be a Member 
of that House, and he supported that 
Bill all through, and in that course he 
had the sympathy of a great number of 
Irish landlords. At that time the hon. 
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Gentleman was not a Member of the 
House; he was engaged in a more tem- 
perate agitation than that in which he 
now found himeelf, and that must be the 
hon. Member’s excuse for his ignorance 
in the matter. He (Colonel Saunderson) 
should, however, oppose this Bill once 
more, because he considered that the 
hon. Member for the City of Oork had 
not made out a case in its favour. The 
House would be probably agreed that 
avery strong case indeed ought to be 
made out to unsettle the legislation so 
recent on this subject as that of last 
year, and bring in a new system of ad- 
justing rents in Ireland before it could 
aceept such a proposal. Were they to 
have Land Bills for Ireland every year ? 
Undoubtedly they were coming before 
the House with increasing frequency, 
and if they did not desire to establish 
the principle that land legislation should 
be brought in every year for Ireiand it 
was the duty of the House to reject the 
Bill. He absolutely denied thatthe hon. 
Member for City of Cork had made out 
a case strong enough to justify the 
House in departing from the wise 
rinciple of refusing to re-open the 
egislation on the Land Question, which 
had been settled, and which had secured 
peace in Ireland. The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) had 
spoken of 5,000 eviction notices drop- 
ping down upon Ireland ; but surely the 
hon. Gentleman knew that the number 
of evictions pending was not indicated 
by the number of notices issued, and 
that it often required more than one 
notice before an eviction could be ac- 
complished from a single holding. He 
(Colonel Saunderson) had known of a 
ease in which 10 notices were issued to 
recover possession of one holding ; there- 
fore the large figures which had heen 
given must be discounted largely to 
arrive at the number of evictions they 
represented. In order to induce the 
House to pass the Bill, the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork needed to clearly 
show that during the last four or five 
years rents had been too high, and could 
not be paid by the tenants; but he did 
not show that. ‘he hon.. Gentleman 
had no right to say that during the years 
1883-5 judicial rents in Ireland were too 
high, and if a rent was not too high 
accumulation of arrears should not 
allowed to take place. The right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E, 
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Gladstone) brought in an Arrears Bill 
in 1882 which practically whitewashed 
the Irish tenants who were insolvent up 
to November, 1881; therefore the exist- 
ence of arrears was not the reason why 
the Irish tenants did not claim the pro- 
tection of the Land Act. But a large 
number did claim that protection, and in 
a Return issued by the Land Commis- 
sioners he found the following facts :— 
In the year 1883 the average reductions 
of rent all over Ireland by the Commis- 
sioners was 19:5 per cent, from which it 
might be assumed that the rents then 
fixed were fair. In 1884 the average 
was only 18-7 per cent, the value of land 
having apparently risen; no arrears, 
therefore, were justifiable in either of 
those years. In 1885 the average re- 
duction was 1871, showing, if any- 
thing, a still further slight increase in 
the value of land. It was not until 1886 
that the great drop in the value of 
produce took place, and that drop was 
at once acknowledged by the Land Com- 
mission. So, in 1886, the percentage 
of reductions rose to 24:1; and in 1887 
it further increased to 31°3, which was 
an advance of nearly 12 per cent upon 
the reduction in 1883. Those figures 
showed that during the years 1883, 
1884, and 1885 there was no fall in the 
value of land, and that the rents fixed 
by the Land Commission were almost 
the same until 1886. Where, then, was 
the right to have the arrears in respect 
of thos« years wiped out? The Bill of 
last ywar dvalt with half the rents which 
acery.e2 iast year; therefore, only half 
ine rents of 1887 remained to be dealt 
with under the arrangements of the Bill 
under discussion, if the House intended 
to deal with arrears on the principle of 
last year’s Bill. But the reduction must 
be pari passa with the fall in prices. By 
how much, then, would they reduce the 
arrears? The principal object, he sup- 
posed, of the promoters of the Bill was 
to set the insolvent tenant on his legs 
again; but would the remission that it 
was proposed to allow have that effect ? 
No; he ventured to say that the relief 
proposed by the Bill would be but a 
drop in an ocean. If the tenant was 
thoroughly insolveat—indebted not only 
to the landlord, but also to the shop- 
keepers—8, 9, or 10 per cent taken off 
the arrears of one or two years would 
have no effect at all in placing him in a 
satisfactory position to make his liveli- 
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hood on the land. What, then, was the 
only remedy? The remedy rat 8] 
equally to judicial and non-judicial 
tenants. Indeed, there was only one 
remedy, and that was free sale. hen 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, 
in his Irish Land Bill, gave the right of 
free salo to the tenants, he nabatle had 
in view the relief of the glut in the Irish 
land market. When a tenant found he 
could not carry on his agricultural opera- 
tions any longer he availed himself of a 
right, conferred for the first time on 
tenants outside Ulster, of selling his 
farm to the highest bidder. But these 
farms did not find such a ready sale now 
as in former days; and it was a remark- 
able fact that the price of tenant right 
in the open market increesed in propor- 
tion as rents were reduced; indeed, 
sometimes tenant right sold for more 
than the fee-simple would fetch. It 
appeared that if the House should affirm 
the principle of bringing in an Arrears 
Act every year, the price which tenant 
rights would sell for would soon be 
enormous. It might be asked why had 
not that right of frea sale worked outside 
Ulster as well as it did within the Pro- 
vince, and why was it not looked upon 
as a greater blessing by the people? 
Because, outside Ulster, free sale was 
absolutely tabooed. In Ulster, where 
the exercise of the right was permitted, 
it had worked well. Taking next the 
ease of non-judicial tenants, he found 
that, undoubtedly, a great number of 
tenants had not sought the protection of 
the Land Act. Now, what was the rea- 
son? In many cases the tenants had 
not applied, because their rents had 
seemed eo reasonable that it could not 
be supposed that the Comiaissioners 
would alter them. But another rea- 
son was that the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork had told the tenants not 
to apply for reductions under the Act. 
The advice of the hon. Gentleman re- 
ceived a powerful eanction in Ireland 
from the organization of which he was 
the head. Indeed, it was for giving 
that advice, or, in other words, interfer- 
ing with the beneficent intentions of the 
great act of justice to Ireland which the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian at 
that time looked upon as a final mea- 
sure, that the hon. Gentleman was im- 
prisoned under that right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Administration. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Oity of Cork was put into 
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Kilmainham Gaol for being reasonably 
suspected of inciting persons to intimi- 
date others from paying rents lawfully 
due. In the opinion of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian—of those days 
—the hon. Member, in inciting persons 
not to pay rents, was contravening the 
law of the land. So far, then, as the 
tenants holding non-judicial leases were 
concerned, this Bill would not help them, 
or would relieve them from a very small 
part of the incubus which pressed upon 
them, according to the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone and the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork. It would not have 
the effect anticipated by its promoters. 
But he (Colonel Saunderson) opposed 
the Bill upon higher grounds, but 
chiefly beeause it involved a principle 
absolutely fatal to the prosperity and 
hopes of Ireland. If this Biil was 

assed, on what principle would any 

rish tenant hereafter pay any more 
rent? By agreeing to this measure they 
would establish the principle that if a 
tenant, whether judicial or non-judicial, 
only withheld his rent and refused to 
pay it, a Bill would be brought into 
Parliament to whitewash him, and clear 
off his debts. Such a principle must be 
fatal to the morality of the Irish people. 
The Irish tenant was a tolerably quick- 
witted man, who would listen to the 
voice of the charmer and say—‘‘I will 
pay no more rent, or, at any rate, only 
a fractional part of what Iowe.” Then 
he would appeal to his friends in the 
House of Commons to bring in a Bill 
which would free him from the debts 
which the law required him to pay. 
That would ultimately destroy the 
morality of the Irish people. Un- 
doubtedly the Arrears Act of the right 
hon. Gentleman tided over a difficulty at 
the time; buteveryone who knew Ireland 
in 1882 knew that it would have a per- 
manently ev:l effect on the future of the 
country. The Bill before the House re- 
echoed the same principle, which would 
run all along the legislation of the future 
if the House sanctioned a principle so 
absolutely unfair, pernicious, and un- 
j But it would do more. By legis- 


ust. 
lation such as was now proposed, they 


would burn into the Irish mind the 
lessons which had been so sedulously 
taught by Irish agitators. If Ireland 
was ever to become a happy and pros- 
perous country, one Jesson must be 
taught to the tenants and all other 
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classes. |Mr. Parnett: Landlords as 
well.}] Yes; landlords as well, that the 
law of the land must be obeyed. But 
what was the teaching which the ten- 
ants were receiving at present? In 
December, 1886, the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) ‘said, at a meeting of the Na- 
tional League— 

“If they allowed themselves to be hunted out 

like vermin, rats, and dogs, they deserved the 
fate of rats and dogs; but, if they resisted, 
that which had happened before in Ireland 
would happen again—the law would be changed 
to suit them.” 
Were they going to sane..on that prin- 
ciple by passing this Bill? Then the 
hon. and learned Member said in January 
last year— 

“T decline to obey the law. Tho law for 
England is made for the English people, and 
the law for Ireland must be made to suit the 
Irish people.” 

It was strange that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman should refuse to obey the 
law, while he made his living by prac- 
tising it. The question was, whether 
Ireland would in the future be a more 
happy and contented country if Parlia- 
ment affirmed the principle that all 
Irishmen had to do was to resist the 
‘aw ; that, under certain conditions, they 
were not to pay rent; and that if they 
only neal | to pay Bills would be 
brought into the House of Commons by 
aspiring politicians like the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone, which would 
wipe away the debt which, up to the 
present time, the law of the land said 
they ought to pay? He hoped the 
House would hesitate before it passed 
such a measure as that. The argument 
in favour of the Bill was that the Irish 
tenant must be kept in Ireland, that he 
loved his native land, and that you must 
do all you could to keep him there; but 
what about the shopkeeper? Was he 
not as much an Irishman as the farmer ? 
If this Bill was passed to help the ten- 
ant, why should not one be passed to 
help the shopkeeper, who might be in- 
solvent, to get rid of his dehts by mulet- 
ing the manufacturens who had supplied 
him with goods? In the ‘uhaneonlaniad 
sense the doctrine applied as much 
to the shopkeeper as to the tenant. 
The ing of measures of this kind 
demoralized all sections of ihe Irish 

le. There was a wing notion 
roan the people that debts need not 
be paid, and that debts to shopkeopers 
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nad as little sacrednesss as debts to land- 
lords. A case occurred the other day 
which showed the exact condition of 
demoralization into which the people of 
Treland were rapidly falling with regard 
to the questions of right and wrong. 
The case was tried before Dr. Darley, 
Q.0., County Court Judge, at Carlow. 
The plaintiff, Mr. Daniel James, was an 
ex-constable, who was now a shopkeeper, 
and he sued a man named Kelly for 
£1 9s. 5d., the balance of a debt. The 
solicitor of the plaintiff wrote him a 
letter claiming the debt, and the defen- 


dant wrote on the back of it the follow- 
ing reply :— 

“September 19, 1887. Dear Sir, —I am 
surprised at an intelligent man like you to 
imagine that I am such a d——d fool to give 
you or the ex-head money that I want a d——d 
sight worse than either youor he. You did 
well to charge 2s. 6d. for a penny stamp and 
drop of ink. I did not care if it were £20, 
because I do not mean to give any money these 
hard times. If you imagine there are fools to 
be found in the latter end of the 19th century, 
you are greatly mistaken, Sir. Are you awure 
that if Mr. James were to allow me 50 per cent 
reduction for all the money I left in his shop 
he would be in my debt now? And do you not 
know that the Plan of Campaign is going in 
for more than 50 per cent for ail kinds of debts, 
notwithstanding the imprisonment of William 
O’Brien and Balfour’s Coercion Act? Have 
you the audacity to threaten people and the 
British Home Rule Union in Ireland at pre- 
sent? Unless you keep quiet I shall tell them 
about your conduct towards me, or I shall have 
it brought before the House. Ned Harrington 
would do it in a pair of minutes. Ned will be 
one of our Government in the old House in 
College Green ere long. The civilized world 
shall be informed of your conduct if you apply 
to me again. Iam happy to know you or your 
client cannot get money from me that only law 
and not justice declares to be yours; and, thank 
God, the Irish and English democracies are now 
united for the first time under the Irish and 
English leaders, and such tyrants as you and 
James will have to conduct aco ser or else 
leave the country. Should I receive any more 
annoyance from you I will acquaint my legal 
adviser,” 

The Judge gave a decree for the plain- 
tiff, and remarked that he supposed that 
this was an extension of the Plan of 
Campaign. The principle was now per- 
meating the Irish people, and the spread 
of it must be checked. To adopt such 
a Bill as that would be to perpetuate 
the discords and outrageous principles 
which were the cause of the existing 
state of things in Ireland which were so 
much to be regretted. This Bill was 
not merely an Arrears Bill. He did not 
blame the hon. Member for the City of 
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Oork for bringing it in; it was the 
least he could do, because the greater 
ow aarp of the arrears arose from the 
act that the National League, of which 
he was a member or the heau, had laid 
hold of the money, and so prevented the 
payment of rent. Hon. Members oppo- 
site could not contradict that—[‘ Oh, 
oh!” }—they dared not do so. They knew 
very well that all over the South and 
West of Ireland, wherever the National 
League predominated, resolutions had 
been passed over and over again con- 
demning those who had fulfilled up to 
now their legal obligations. The greater 
wee wg of the arrears which the hon. 

ember for the City of Cork sought to 
wipe out were arrears of his own crea- 
tion, and the non-payment of them was 
due to the action of the organization of 
which he was the head. The hon. Mem- 
ber, therefore, could do no less than 
attempt to whitewash men of debts so 
brought about. Some of them were 
owing by men who could pay and would 
not, and who had lodged their money 
under the Plan of Campaign, instead of 
paying it to the landlords. Were these 
the men who ought to be whitewashed 
by the House? He ventured to main- 
tain that to adopt the principle of the 
Bill would simply be to place in the 
hands of the hon. Member and his or- 
ganization a mighty lever with which to 
continue to stir up that discontent which 
gave life to agitation. For those rea- 
suns he hoped the House would reject 
the Bill. But he could not say that he 
liked the Amendment either. Last year 
he should have voted for the Bankruptcy 
Olauses of the Government. But he did 
not like the Amendment, because it left 
open the question of bringing in an- 
other Arrears Bill in the immediate 
future; and to be continually settling 
and unsettling this question would be 
detrimental to and destructive of the 
best interests of Ireland. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): As I know the time of the 
House is very limited, I will put what I 
have tosayintoas brief and concise aform 
as I possibly can. At the outset let me 
observe that the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell), and the ob- 
servations by which he introduced it to 
the House, are characteristic illustra- 
tions of Irish procedure in reference to 
this question. That procedure follows 
three distinct lines. In the first place, 
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if 1 may venture, coming from where I 
do, to uss an American expression, I 
would say that the Irish Members 
‘“‘eatch on” tosome admitted grievance. 
They get hold of something which every 
reasonable and fair-minded man _ will 
allow deserves a remedy, and upon that 
they found their subsequent action. In 
the second place, they proceed to exagge- 
rate this grievance, to develop and to 
magnify it beyond anything which is 
reasonable or fair. And, in the third 
place, they produce as a remedy a mea- 
sure which goes altegether far beyond 
either the grievance or the exaggeration 
of the grievance. The effect of this pro- 
ceeding is to continue, and even to create 
and stimulate, that unrest and agitation 
in Ireland which it ought to be the 
object of every patriotic Irish Member 
to diminish and to do away with. This 
is undoubtedly the effect of the policy 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway. 
What is the object of this Bill? It is 
somewhat difficult for us to speak of 
motives. I hope the House noted par- 
ticularly the peroration of the hon. 
Member for Cork, and if they did they 
would find that the object of the Bill 
is much less the material advantage and 
the practical gain which it is to bring 
to the tenants of Ireland, and that it is 
rather brought forward as an illustra- 
tion of the necessity and desirability of 
Home Rule. The hon. Member for 
Cork says we have to learn from this 
the absolute incapacity of the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster to deal with the 
Trish Land Question; and I assume he 
infers from that the necessity of estab- 
lishing a Parliament in Dublin in order 
to take up the business which we at 
Westminster are unable to accomplish. 
But the hon. Member for Cork seems to 
forget altogether that he and his Ool- 
leagues voted for a Bill which was 
brought in by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), and which equally took from 
Irish Members the power of dealing 
with the land, and relegated it to this 
despised Parliament at Westminster, 
which the hon. Member for Cork de- 
clares to be totally incompetent to deal 
with the question. I pass on to speak 


of the divisions of this Irish policy. 
There is undoubtedly a grievance to be 
remedied, for the House has decided 
that by exceptional circumstances rents 
have b 


ecome excessive in amount, and 
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they have authorized Courts to deal 
with them by way of reduction. It 
appears to me to follow that any 
arrears which may have resulted from 
these rents must also be considered 
excessive, and ought also to be dealt 
with by the Courts. I think that was 
practically admitted by the Govern- 
ment in our debates last Session ; 
and I have always held that, to that 
extent, the Land Act of 1887 was 
incomplete, and ought to be supple- 
mented. In the second place, I think 
that the hon. Member for Cork exagge- 
rates the extent and the effect of these 
grievances. He assumes, by calculations 
peculiar to himself, that there are some- 
thing like 6,000 ejectment notices pend- 
ing, which must and will end in the 
eviction of the tenants. We have grave 
reasons to doubt figures brought forward 
in this way by hon. Members below the 
Ganugway. I remember that when the 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
last year spoke of the number of ejeot- 
ment notices then pending, he said that 
the notices which would be immediately 
substituted under the 7th rection of 
the Act would affect 20,000 or 30,000 
families. It has since turned out that 
only 3,000, at the outside, have at pre- 
sent been affected. The hon. Member 
for Cork will find, however, that the 
number of notices served since January 
are very few in comparison with any- 
thing he had stated. These notices are 
served in order to bring the tenants to 
book who refuse to make any agreement 
with their landlords; but there is no 
reason to assert that any large propor- 
tion of these will be carried so far as 
eviction. In the third place, I ask— 
whether the number be 6,000 or 3,000 
notices—if any large proportion are due 
to excessive rent? Assume the case as 
the hon. Member puts it. Assume that 
the arrears are partly due to rents which 
have been. held by the Courts to be too 
high. Those rents, on an average, have 
been held to be too high to the extent of 
14 or 15 per cent. It is possible to that 
extent the arrears may be excessive, and 
I say that they ought to be reduced. 
But is that the case of the hon. Member 
for Cork? Does the hon. Member con- 
tend that if they were reduced to that 
extent the tenants would be relieved 
to any appreciable extent, or that the 
evictions which he desires to prevent 
would be avoided? The Bill of the 
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hon. Member goes altogether beyond 
any case he has made out. If his view 
is to be taken as a ground for legislation, 
that oan be met by a Bill giving power 
to the Court when reducing tho rent to 
reduce the arrears in the same propor- 
tion, which would be, at the outside, 14 
or 15 per cent, leaving to the tenant all 
his involvements to other creditors as 
well as the landlord. It appears to me 
that the Bill of the hon. Member alto- 
gether exceeds any fair case that he has 
brought before the House. In the first 
place, there is no limit of time. I do 
not comment upon that at any length, 
because the hon. Member has said that 
he would be willing to accept a reason- 
able limit of two years. But why does 
he bring forward a Bill which is an 
exaggerated demand, and then, with 
an appearance of moderation, say that 
he will be willing to reduce that 
demand very considerably hereafter ? 
Then there are two other limitations to 
which I think he should agree as being 
just and necessary. There ought to be 
a limit to the amount of reduction, 
which ought not to exceed the proportion 
in which the rent is declared by the 
Court to be excessive. It i only with 
that part of the rent which is declared 
by the Court to be excessive with regard 
to which discretion ought to be given 
to the Court to deal. In the third place, 
there ought to be a limit as to the class 
of arrears to be dealt with. The hon. 
Member has argued as if the Court 
would only have to deal with unjust 
arrears arising out of unjust rents. But 
there may be arrears from other causes. 
There may be arrears from misfortune, 
such as murrain amongst his cattle. 
Suppose, owing to that or to some other 
accident, the tenant loses all the cattle 
he had aceumulated, then, owing to no 
fault of his own, he gets into arrear. 
The Bill of the hon. Member would 
make the loss fall upon the landlord, 
although it could not be said that the 
rent was an unjust one. But it wasun- 
fair that the landlord alone should be 
called upon to bear all the misfortunes 
of the tenant. While the grievance is 
admitted, the only just remedy would 
be a Bill entitling the Court to reduce 
the arrears from 14 to 15 per cent, but 
that would be perfectly inadequate to 
meet the difficulty. The real difficulty 
in Ireland does not rest upon the fact 
that a certain portion of the rents de- 
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manded during the Jast two years in 
Treland have been excessive ak unfair. 
That may be a grievance of the tenant 
with which we ought to deal, but the 
real difficulty is a different one. Itis the 
complete insolvency and embarrassment 
of a large portion of the tenants, and 
unless you deal with that you do no 
good. Ifyou took the whole rent away 
from the landlord the difficulty would 
remain, and in a great number of cases 
would not have the effect of continuing 
the tenancies. In addition to that, see 
what other objections there are to the 
proposal brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Cork. It would create 
throughout Ireland a sense of insecurity, 
for every tenant would be tempted to 
withhold his rent in order that the 
arrears might be dealt with before the 
Court, and he might have his chance of 
getting a reduction. What injustice, 
moreover, you would inflict on the 
honest tenant who pays his rent and 
struggles to fulfil his obligations, and who 
finds his dishonest neighbour who has 
refused to pay getting a reduction! He 
would be taught a lesson which he could 
hardly fail to learn—that for the future 
it would be to his advantage to carry 
out the Plan of Campaign, of which, in 
effect, this Bill is only a clause and pro- 
vision. The real difficulty is the hope- 
less insolvency of a considerable number 
of the tenants. How has that insolvency 
arisen? I am informed that before 
1870 the tenants in Ireland had but 
very little credit with the shopkeeper, 
and hardly any with the money lender. 
Now, the shopkeeper is represented as a 
kind of beneficent agent—a sori of 
philanthropist, who, out of the pure 
goodness of his heart, steps in to the aid 
of the tenant, and who alone interposes 
between the tenant and famine. But 
before 1870, when the Irish tenants were 
in a much worse condition of famine 
than they have been since, they did not 
interpose. When in 1870 the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
passed his land legislation, he gave the 
tenants a security, and, the tenants 
possessing that security, the shopkeeper 
was at once induced to tempt the tenant 
to get into debt, not only in times of 
famine, but in times of prosperity. The 
money lenders also, since 1870, have 
lent the tenants money, and induced 
them to indulge in a kind of living they 
had never indulged in before, and which, 
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in comparison with their former mode ter troubles. On all these nds 
of life, is an extravagant one. That is| I believe that in the interest of the land- 


the history of the indebtedness which 
has grown up since 1870, and involved 
so many poor tenants in inextricable 
embarrassment. Under these circum- 
stances the Bill is no good. It is a 
mere tinkering of the question, which 
leaves the tenant burdened with all 
these debts, whilst, at the same time, it 
relieves him of a portion of his debt to 
the landlord. I am now coming into 
conflict with my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone. I have the 
greatest deference to his opinion, and I 
know him to be a great authority on all 
matters connected with the land in Ire- 
land. I appreciate in all humility the 
humour of his sneer at the wise men 
from Birmingham, though I do not 
think it comes with a good grace from 
him when he was one of those who 

ressed one of these ‘‘ wise men from 

irmingham” to go down to his own 
constituency and address the tenant 
farmers upon this very question, includ- 
ing the question of arrears. With all 
deference to him, I may say that I do 
not agree with the distinction he 
endeavours to set up between the debt 
of the landlord and the debt of the 
shopkeeper. Hoe says the debt of the 
landlord is an unfair debt. I dispute] 
that. In many cases it is not an unfair 
debt. In cases where arrears are arrears 
of a fair rent it cannot be said to be an 
unfair debt. In any case the unfairness 
refers only to a portion of the debt due 
to the landlord, and as regards 85 per 
cent the debt of the landlord is as fair 
as that of the shopkeeper. Again I 
dispute the hon. Member’s contention 
that the debt of the shopkeeper and the 
money lender is in al! cases a fair debt. 
I say that where the shopkeeper and the 
money lender exact an unfair and 
usurious profit and interest the debt 
due to them is as unfair and inequi- 
table as any debt due to the landlord. 
On these grounds I am prepared to treat 
both debts in the same way and by the 
same methods. I can go further, and 
say that without regard to the origin of 
the debt, and locking only to the relation 
between debtor and creditor, it is desir- 
able to relieve the debtor from the in- 
extricable embarrassment in which he 
is involved. But to relieve him of part 
of his liabilities is to do him no service, 
but to involve him in a eertainty of 





lord, in the interest of the tenant, in the 
interest of the shopkeeper, and for the 

ace of Ireland, it is desirable to ro- 
ieve the tenant wholly and at once of 
all his embarrassments in cases where 
he is really unable to meet them. I 
may be told by the hon. Member for 
Oork and his Friends that this is a 
oe sal to make the whole of Ireland 
me ery It does nothing of the kind. 
Last year hon. Members were offered 
this result without bankruptcy. [Mr. 


Ditton: No.] I'take no contradiction 
from the hon. Member on that point. 
I am speaking of what I know. I ask 


him to refer to the debates in Hansard, 
and the reports of his own speech on 
the subject, and he will find that he 
was offered by the Government, at my 
suggestion, the proposal that, without 
going into bankruptcy, the tenant who 
claimed relief from his embarrassments 
might be called upon to give a list of 
his liabilities and be relieved of the 
whole of them by a composition or pay- 
ment by instalments—|Mr. Cnance: 
That is bankruptcy. |—or by such other 
measures as to the Court might seem 
just. That was the proposal made, and 
rejected by hon. Members below the 
Gangway. The hon. Member who says 
it is bankruptcy is a lawyer and knows 
it is not bankruptcy. I may be entirel 

ignorant and unwise as regards Trish 
land, but I might be expected to know 
something about bankruptcy; and this 
is nothing of the sort. That the tenant 
in this case is insolvent is a fact that 
nothing can prevent being true, whether 
you relieve him or not ; but the proposal 
of the Government which I supported 
was a proposal to relieve him without 
the odium, without the stigma, without 
the costs, without the disqualifications 
which attach to bankruptey. Does not 
the hon. Member know that every pro- 
posal for bankruptcy must involve a 
cessio bonorum, and that here there was 
to be none? The Oourt was to have 
the power to deal with him, having 
regard to equity and justice, and without 
regard to the fact that it left in his 
hands the principal asset he ssed — 
the goodwill of his farm. It is not a 
system of rg § It is a system 
of tenant relief, and the only one, in 
my opinion, that will settle this ques- 
tion. We are told that the landlord is 
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in a different position to the other 
creditors, because he presses for his debt 
and they do not. The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone omitted to state that the 
eredit given by the shopkeeper is volun- 
tary and can be stopped, whereas the 
credit given by the landlord is com- 
pulsory, and can only be brought to an 
end by evicting the tenant. In that 
case the position of the landlord is 
much harder than that of the shop- 
keeper, and it is much more unreason- 
able that he should be called upon to 
bear the whole burden of the tonant’s 
insolvency. We are told that the shop- 
keeper does not press for his debt. Of 
course he does not, so long as he has 
good security, which is being increased 
at the expense of the landlord. He 
will wait until the landlord’s interest in 
the holding has been altogether whittled 
away, and when the whole interest has 
passed into the hands of the tenant then 
we shall hear of ejectment of tenants 
at the instance of the money lender and 
the shopkeeper. On these grounds I 
would urge hon. Members below the 
Gangway to reconsider their decision. 
The hon. Member for Cork says that if 
the Government accepted this view it 
was their duty to bring in a Bill. Ido 
not agree with him. Her Majesty’s 
Government have said that, so far as 
they are concerned, and so far as their 
power goes, this shall be an English 
and a Scottish Session, and not an Irish 
Session in the sense in which we have 
had it before, when the whole time of 
the House has been devoted to Ireland. 
I think, therefore, that the Gc. .rnment 
would be inconsistent if they were to 
bring in a Bill in view of the statement 
of the hon. Member for Cork that he 
would meet it with unrelenting hostility. 
Under these circumstances, there would 
be little chance for the progress of any 
English or Scottish legielation. If hon. 
Members from Ireland will reconsider 
their position, and once and for all agree 
that they will not continually throw 


their shield over the usurer, the money | P 


lender, and the publican—the classes, 
no douht, from whom they receive their 
largest support—but take a patriotic 
course, and promise support to the Go- 
vernment in bringing in a Bill founded 
on these lines, we might all unite in 
pressing the Government to bring in a 
measure; but if they will not do this or 
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meet them the responsibility is theirs, | 
Mr. J, Chamberlain 
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and let the tenante of Ireland .know 
that if they are not relieved—not onl, 
of their debts to their landlords, but all 
their other debts—the fault lies with 
the hon. Member for Cork: 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
asked me to refer to the debates of last 
year on the important point he has 
raised, and said he would take no con- 
tradiction from the Member for East 
Mayo. [Mr. J. Cuamperiar: On this 
point.} Ye:  °» this point; but he 
will take a contradiction based upon the 
reports he has referred to. I think I 
shall be able to convince the House in 
the course of five minutes that I am 
right, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man will then be obliged to take a con- 
tradiction from the Member for East 
Mayo. What was the statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman? That 
Her Majesty’s Government had offered 
to us, at the close of last Session, a 
measure for dealing with the question 
of debts in Ireland, on the principle of 
treating all debts on the same basis, but 
without applying bankruptey to the 
Irish tenants, and that we refused the 
offer. Now, according to the authorized 
report, in the course of that debate the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) stood up and said that he under- 
stood that the Irish Members declined 
distinctly to accept— 

“Any pane amar, — the debt a the 
ordinary creditor was ut upon an it 
with the debt of the codon af s a: ' 
The report went on as follows :— 

“Mr. Ditton: Nothing of the sort. I dis- 
tinctly said, and so did my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), we made an 
offer—that is, a definite offer—by which the 
debts of all creditors should be treated on an 
equal footing.”’ 

Then let the House listen to the answer 
of the Chief Secretary. The report went 
on thus— 

‘Mr. A. J. Batrour said, that, at all events, 
it would not be contested that in the meaning 
the Government had always attached to the 
hrase ‘dealing with all creditors alike ’—in 
the sense contemplated by Bankruptcy Law in 
this or any country in the world—neither hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland nor the Leaders of the 
Gladstonian Party were prepared to accept the 
suggestion which the Government had made to 
the House.”—(3 Hansard, [318] 1483.) 

Later on, I again rose, wishing to make 
the position absolutely distinct and clear, 
knowing of the custom of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. J. Chamberlain) not to 
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accept contradictions unless they are in 
printed matter and can be produced, 
and cannot be got over. I again rose 
in course of the debate, after the Chair- 
man of Committees had intervened, and 
I said on behalf of the Irish Party— 

“The other night the Chief Secretary made 

the following statement:—‘ The Government 
are prepared to consider any plan by which the 
creditors shall be placed on the same footing.’ 
‘To this the hon. Member for Cork replied that 
he was prepared to accept the principle that 
every creditor should be placed on the same 
footing according as he pressed his claim ; but 
he said that every creditor did not press his 
claim. ‘The Irish Members were perfectly 
willing to go so far, because sé dar they saw 
their way; but as to the proposal suggested or 
outlined by the Government, all the fear of the 
Trish Members was that the creditors should be 
dragged in spite of themselves into a bank- 
ruptey system which would be expensive and 
destructive to their interests, and which would 
do more evil than it could hope to cure.” — 
(Ibid., 1487-8.) 
Now, has the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, I ask, given the 
House a; honest or a truthful statement 
of what .0k place on that occasion, 
when I have proved to the satisfaction 
of every honourable man that the Irish 
Members have repeatedly offered to ac- 
cept the principle of equal treatment of 
creditors, although that, I contend, is 
en iniquitous principle? We, however, 
saw that we were face to face with a 
powerful Government, who threatened 
to exterminate our people unless we 
consented to give way and accept this 
unjust principle; and I said that rather 
than see our people driven from their 
homes I would consent to the shop- 
keepers and bakers being defrauded of 
their just debts than risk such a result. 
The choice was a direful one, and of 
the two great evils I chose the lesser. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham now ac- 
cept my contradiction of the statement 
which he has so deliberately made, that 
the Irish Members absolutely refused to 
accept the offer to treat all debts on the 
same footing ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : There is 
absolutely no contradiction—[ Cries of 
‘‘Oh, oh!”?]—no contradiction of any- 
thing I said in the extracts which have 
been read by the hon. Member. The 
Government proposed that all creditors 
should be treated alike and simulta- 
neously, alike in point of time, as well 
as that they would be put upon equal 
terms. The hon. Member for the City 
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of Cork and the hon. Member for East 
Mayo refused their proposal, and, in con- 
uence, nothing whatever was done. 
rn. DILLON: I repeat that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, on behalf of 
the Government, said the meaning which 
the Government always attached to the 
phrase ‘‘treating all creditors alike ’’ 
was that all creditors should be placed 
on equal terms, and was in the sense 
contemplated by the Bankruptcy Laws ; 
and I distinctly stated in my reply that 
if the Government—and I invited them 
to do it—sketched for us the means of 
dealing simultaneously and absolutely 
with the debts of all creditors with- 
out bankruptcy, we would be willing 
to consider it with a view to its accept- 
ance. I will leave that matter now, but 
I cannot pass from the observation made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham on this ques- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman has 
sustained, and thoroughly sustained, 
his long and ie eel reputation for 
turning somersaults in politics. He is 
sure to change his mind every two or 
three months about the schemes con- 
rected with everything he touches, pro- 
posing a new one at frequent intervals 
and changing the principles to be 
applied to them. What did he say on 
the 19th August iast when dealing with 
this ver~ question? I had proposed an 
Amendment to the Bill of the Govern- 
ment, wich Amendment proposed to 
carry out precisely the proposition made 
by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork, and the right hon. Gentleman 
rose in his place and said— 

“‘T think the Government would do well 
to accept the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, and to deal with the 
arrears of rent ;” 
thus protecting the tenants against un- 
just and improper action on the part of 
the landlords; but we have said dis- 
tinctly that we are not prepared to do so, 
and therefore the House is bound to 
consider what alternative shall be 
adopted. I do not understand from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech this day 
that he thinks the Government aro 
wrong in their refusal last year. On the 
contrary, he rises to support the Amend- 
ment of his followers, that no Bill pro- 
viding for a composition of arrears of 
rent will be satisfactory which does not 
at the same time deal with the tenants’ 
debts to other creditors besides the land- 
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lords. {t is very remarkable that, with | 


all his experience and his former 
declarations as to the principles which 
should guide the Government, he now 
assumes that all the opinions of the Na- 
tionalist Party, with its 85 Representa- 
tives inthis House, of the majority of the 
tenant farmers, and also the opinions 
of the Irish Unionist Party, who re- 
resent the remainder of the tenant 
armers of Ireland, are to count as 
nothing in the balance on an Irish ques- 
tion of this kind as compared with tho 
united views of the “‘ wise men of Bir- 
mingham.” The right hon. Gentleman 
has laid downa perfectly novel principle— 
though it is not at all a surprising thing 
on his part—as regards the action of 
Courts of Law in respect to arrears of 
rent, should those powers be confided to 
them. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
entirely forget the case of the Scotch 
Orofter Commission which his Govern- 
ment took part in starting? Does he 
forget that the Scotch Crofter Commis- 
sioners have in many cases made re- 
ductions of 30, 40, and 60 per cent 
on the arrears, and in some instances 
wiped out many years’ arrears alto- 
aaa dy The right hon. Gentleman has 
een in America for some months, and 
I suppose has been led to think and 
read as little about Ireland as possible ; 
for he says the reductions of rents, 
according to which, in his opinion, 
the reduction of arrears should be 
made, have been lately only 14 or 15 
percent. Why, has the right hon. Gen- 
tleman been sleeping for the last six 
months? What about the reductions in 
the cases of leaseholders, the class most 
affected by this Bill? Is he not per- 
fectly aware that the reductions in the 
cases of leaseholders would be more ac- 
curately described by 40 than by 14 per 
cent? And one of the most crying and 
greatest grievances is that the lease- 
holders who are admitted at the present 
time by the Legislature to have been 
paying unjust rents, as admitted by all 
sides of the House, should now be ex- 
terminated for non-payment of arrears 
of rent, which have just recently been 
declared by the Courts to be 40, 50, aye, 
60 per cent higher than the rents that 
should justly have been demanded of 
them. Yet we are told by the right 


hon. Gentleman, who is so thoroughly 
acquainted with the condition of yrs 
Jand, that he undertakes to lay down 
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the law for Ireland over the heads of 
all her Re tatives—we are told by 
him that it is not possible that real re- 
lief can be given to the tenant in this 
way, because he cannot get more than 
14 or 15 per cent reduction. What 
answer did he attempt to make to the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell), when he pointed out 
that in the loyal Province of Ulster, 
where they have got no Pian of Cam- 
paiva, the tenants are just now being 
rewarded, as we always told them they 
would be—they are being mulcted not 
only in unjust rents, but, by the hun- 
dred, in those fraudulent and monstrous 
arrears, and are denied the benefit of 
the provisions which this House at- 
tempted to bring to their relief by the 
threats of evicting landlords, and they 
are deprived, if they dare to attempt 
to gain access to the Courts, fof the 
benefits of the legislation of last year 
by those very arrears of rent which 
have been declared unjust. When I 
was listening to the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, and listening to the re- 
markable case which he cited to this 
House in support of the Bill, I could 
not help being struck by the apposite- 
ness of that as an illustration of the 
effect of the Amendment, if it were 
carried, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. J. Chamberlain) rose in his 
place to support. Here were 100 ten- 
ants who desired to go into the Courts 
to have their rents adjusted. They 
were immediately met by legal pro- 
cesses, and the tenancies were threat- 
ened to be broken ; being Icyal Ulster 
tenants, and not having at their back 
the Plan of Campaign, or any of those 
“‘ wicked” contrivances by which we 
have managed to protect the tenants in 
the South to a certain extent, they then 
offered—and will anyone in this House 
stand up and say their offer was not an 
honest one?—they offered to go into 
the bank and to raise upon that credit 
which you are seeking to destroy the 
money to pay the landlord, which I 
venture to say no just Judge would 
call upon them to pay—namely, the 
arrears of the rent which they now 
sought to get reduced by the Court. 
That was their offer, and it was more 
than a just offer. No honest landlord in 
England would have hesitated for a 
second to accept it. If the principle of 
the Amendment were accepted, those 
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tenants would have to be deprived of 
their rights as they are now; but they 
never could have made that offer, be- 
cause what bank in Ireland would 
advance ls. on the credit of a tenant if 
they know that at any moment this House 
may be got to cut down that tenant’s 
debts on the avowed principle that no 
regard will be had to the justice or in- 
justice of the debts; but that, forsooth, 

ecause the man had had the misfortune 
to live under a cruel and rack-renting 
landlord, he should be denied his rights, 
and that every single creditor shall suffer 
not for his sake, but for the sake of the 
landowner. I sayit, with the most perfect 
confidence, that if the people of this 
country, who have been taught the value 
and traditionsof commercial honesty,were 
aware to-morrow of the — of the 
Amendment, the principle of the mea- 
sure which the Government tried to 
shove through that House last year by 
threats and by coercion, and the prin- 
ciple which underlies this Amendment, 
they would rise up and denounce it. I 
take as a statement of that principle the 
most remarkable words used by the noble 
Marquess the Member forthe Rossendale 
Division of Lancashire (the Marquess of 
Hartington) in summing up and con- 
cluding the debate on this question. He 
said— 

“Ido not think that the proposal was dis- 

tinctly put by the hon. Member for East Mayo. 
I wntelcieed the hon. Member to say that he 
would propose to place the debts of the landlord 
and all other creditors on equal terms, and that 
only such debts should be dealt with as came 
into Court.” 
The proposal I made was that as each 
creditor came into Court, the Court 
should have power to adjudicate on his 
debt, having regard to the justice of that 
individual case. But now listen to what 
the noble Marquess laid down as the 
proposal of the Government— 

‘* What his right hon. Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham suggested was that if a 
tenant came into Court for a reduction, he 
should be compelled to make a return of his in- 
debtedness generally, and that all his creditors 
should submit to an equal reduction.” 

I venture to say that in the annals of 
civilized society such a a ey was 
never adopted. How would that work 
in Ireland? Take the case of a rack- 
rented estate where all the tenants were 
in arrear, Se will always find, if you 
inquire in this matter, that the tenants go 
on paying as long as they are able to pay. 
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ae ””)] Wall, at all events, in loyal 
they go on paying the landlord as 

long as they are able. Suppose, now, 
the principle was adopted of reducing 
the debts without any regard to the 
honesty or dishonegty of the case, and I 
shall put now the case of a dishonest 
tenant. A man goes into the bank and 
gets a bill for £10 or £20 to pay some- 
thing on account of his rent, knowing 
that he will never be able to repay it. 
He is then brought into Oourt by the 
landlord, and the Court decides on 
a reduction of 50 per cent on his 
debt, and no discretion being al- 
lowed to the Oourt, 50 per cent is 
knocked off the Bill of the bank 
though hard money was paid for it; 
and the trader who sold him manure, or 
who sold him food through the spring 
months, when the tenants of the West 
of Ireland are always half starving, 
must all suffer without any re: to 
the justice or injustice of the dealing 
with the landlord, simply because the 
landlord chances to be a rack-renter. I 
say a more grotesque proposition was 
ane laid heles Pacliament; and if the 
people of this country could be got to 
understand what we were compelled to 
submit to last Session, they would con- 
demn both the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork and myself for what we 
accepted. But we never had a free 
choice, and, for myself, I never hesitated 
for a moment as to our position on the 
matter, if we had a free choice. We 
were driven up into a corner, and bullied 
from one Court to the other, until we 
had to agree to a new policy. We were 
told that the operation of the Coercion 
Act would be laid to our charge if we 
did not yield to this dishonest arrange- 
ment. We are told that we are the 
champions of the shopkeepers in Ire- 
land. We are the champions of honesty 
in Ireland. Those men cast their re- 
roach to us across the floor of the 
ouse that we were encouraging the 
people of Ireland not to pay their just 
debts. But they knew that that reproach 
was unjustifiable. Also, when they said 
that the Irish people were unwilling to 
discharge their lawful obligations. I 
have never encouraged the people of 
Ireland not to pay their just debts. I 
have always said, and I defy the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) to quote a single 
extract from a speech of mine made ia 
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England or Ireland, in which I did not 
advise the people to pay their just debts, 
and only to hesitate when they were 
dealing with debts which the wisdom of 
the Legislature has declared to be unjust 
debts. We are accused of being the 
champions of the gombeen man; but 
the gombeen man has ceased to exist in 
Treland, except in the imagination of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham. The gombeen 
man—the curse of Ireland-—is now un- 
known, and the gombeen man has been 
swept out of existence by the agitation 
Iand my friends have supported. [‘‘ No, 
no!”} Yes, heis. He perhaps lingers 
in loyal Ulster. If so, he is one of the 
blessed institutions which loyal Ulster 
is careful to preserve ; but I can answer 
for Connaught and Munster, and I can 
tell you that the gombeen man has no 
power in those districts ; he has, in fact, 
ceased to exist. Oan the right hon. 
Gentleman or any hon. Member produce 
a petition from the people of Ireland to 
be preserved from the gombeen man? 
He will not give them anything in the 
shape of the assistance they need. Last 
year we were perfectly sound in the 
principle—when we did consent to this 
at all—in the principle which we laid 
down, that these debts should be treated 
only as they turned up. It has been 
one of the marked features of this de- 
bate that the interests of the Irish shop- 
keepers and of the Irish landlord are 
totally and absolutely different, that the 
justice of their demands are different, 
and so are also their proceedings. Why 
so? I will tell you why. The Irish shop- 
keeper has to live in Ireland among the 
people—the Irish shopkeeper cannot 
afford to do what the Irish landlord does. 
He does not depend for his existence on the 
14,000 armed police which are employed 
in Ireland to preserve the landlord system. 
He depends for his existence upon the 
eople of Ireland. The needs of the 
andlords of Ireland are totally different 
to those of the people of Ireland. When 
the times are bad, the shopkeeper has 
to suffer with his people, and he has got 
to wait, and very often to wait long, for 
his money. In the chief Southern Pro- 
vinces of Ireland there are not any cases 
in which the shopkeepers have put men 
out of their homes, unless in the most 
gross and outrageous cases of dishonesty 
and drunkenness—cases where eve 
honest man would do the same—but 
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say that such cases as those in which 
shopkeepers have put pressure on the 
tenants, and harried them, and deprived 
them of the means of keeping their 
homes, can be counted upon the ss ok 
and are practically unknown. They 
cannot be pointed out. The truth is, 
that the relief coming from the Member 
for South Birmingham (Mr. Powell- 
Williams), which no one asks for, is a 
relief utterly at variance with every 
principle of civilized government and 
ordinary commerce that should prevail 
among people. The Representatives of 
Ireland are told that the House will not 
give the relief that they ask for to the 
Irish tenants, because they do not ask 
for relief against debts for necessaries 
or for money lent. In that I think the 
House is asked to consent to a most 
dangerous principle. If a Member re- 
presenting some poor constituency in 
Englaud or Scotland or Wales brings a 
Bilin to-morrow, declaring that every 
man who comes before the County Court 
Judge must get his debts cut down—— 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That is 
the law. 

Mr, DILLON : It is not the law. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I beg the 
hon. Member’s pardon. I ought to 
know, because it was I who introduced 
the clauses to which I am referring. 
There are clauses known as the County 
Court Olauses, under which a small 
debtor coming before a County Court 
Judge is required by the Court to give 
a schedule of all his debts to the Court, 
and the Court, in certain cases, may 
make an order for his relief by a com- 
position payable at once or in instal- 
ments and without all the expensive 
proceedings which are necessary in ordi- 
nary cases of insolvency. 

Mr. DILLON: I do not pretend to 
be as learned in the Bankruptcy Law of 
England as the right hon. Gentleman 
is, but I leave to hon. Members who 
have nothing more to do than the intro- 
duction of that law, and I doubt very 
much whether the application of the 
Bankruptcy Law of England would meet 
the Irish case—I am extremely doubtful 
of that—and if it does not there is abso- 
lutely no point whatever in the obser- 
vation of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
am not aeeal to say that I am not 
thoroughly ecgueiaie® with the English 
Bankruptey Law; however, what I 
want now to direct the attention of the 














House to is this—the extraordinary 
character of the way in which the oppo- 
sition to this Bill has been conducted. 
If the hon. Member for South Birming- 
ham, whe moved the Amendment, had 
adopted the tone of the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh, I could 
understand it, and if he had met this 
Bill by a direct negative, and said that 
no grievance existed, I could have 
understood that course ; but what have 
they done? They have adopted a course 
which I venture to say is unparalleled 
in the history of Parliamentary life, at 
least, which I never recollect to have 
been followed before. A grievance is 
stated and pressed upon the attention 
of Parliament by the Representatives of 
a country, and the Government do not 
deny the existence of the grievance; 
they do not deny that the grievance is 
urgent, and no Party in the House that 
I know of, except the small Party fol- 
lowing the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh, denies that the grievance 
exists, and that it is a pressing griev- 
ance, and yet we are met by an Amend- 
ment which declares that this grievance 
will not be remedied unless we remedy 
some other grievances of which existence 
is very doubtfui. If they have views of 
their own upon the matter, why do not 
the Government, as they admit the 
grievance, introduce a measure dealing 
with the matter from their own point of 
view? Better far, in my opinion,— 
why do not they introduce two small 
measures, a couple of clauses in each 
would be enough—one dealing with the 
grievance from the point of view of the 
people of Ireland, and another dealing 
with the grievance that the Irish people 
have not put forward, but which the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Birmingham has discovered. They 
would find that the Bill dealing with 
this great question from the Irish point 
of view would have a very easy passage 
through the House, and they might at 
their leisure have a discussion of the 

roposal of the wise men of Birming- 

am. I can promise them it will 
receive due consideration at the hands 
of Irish Members. I do not think it is 
necessary for me to say anything more 
on this question. I could, however, say 
a great eal more, for the case is one o 
excessive urgency. The facts of the 
case have been so well put already by 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
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City of Cork and by the Member for 
South Tyrone, that I do not think any- 
thing remains for me to say to the 
eech of the hon. Member for South 
irmingham, who moved the Amend- 
ment. I listened attentively, and I am 
bound to say a speech displaying more 
ross and profound ignorance of the 
rish people I have never heard, and I 
must say it seems to me that it ought 
to lie somewhat heavily on his con- 
science, that a man who professed to 
maintain the Union between the two 
countries, as does the hon. Member for 
South Birmingham, should be the pro- 
moter of an Tiecadeient, dealing with 
a vital question in the interests of the 
Irish people, without having got the 
information which it was his duty to 
obtain, for he made a speech in relation 
to that Amendment which demonstrated 
to every Irishman—be he Tory, Unionist 
or Nationalist—that he had not taken 
the trouble to endeavour to master 
the question into which he was going to 
plunge. Every single sentence of the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech showed his 
gross and iene ignorance of Irish 
affairs, and of the condition of the Irish 
people. He had not a fact, he had not 
a single statement, to show that there 
was any demand in favour of his Amend- 
ment. He spoke of the condition of 
Ireland in words that would have 
applied, perhaps, with some degree of 
foree 15 years ago, but which have 
absolutely no application to the present 
case; and I say if any illustration were 
wanted of the deplorable condition of 
Ireland as regards legislation, we could 
not have a better illustration than that 
supplied by the readiness of the hon. 
Gentleman in undertaking to overthrow 
this great proposed settlement in the 
spirit of ignorance and lightness which 
he has displayed. I say in conclusion, 
without in the least degree proposing 
to make any threat to this House, that 
they will do well to consider before the 
vote on this matter, whether they will 
not drive the tenants of Ulster, whose 
condition we have heard described by 
the Member for South Tyrone, into 
adopting the same methods which we 
have found successful in the South of 
Ireland ; and if hon. Members tell me 


f| that some of these notices of eviction 


are not going to be carried out, I can 
tell them why they are not. Because I 
myself have killed 300 of them by hold- 
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ing back the rents of the landlords 
until they withdrew the notices and re- 
instated the tenants. I will tell the 
ene of Ulster, and the hon. Member 
or South Tyrone, a little secret prac- 
tised to the West of the Shannon, which 
has proved effectual in many instances, 
and you had better beware——{ Cries 
ef “Oh, oh!”’] Hon. Gentlemen might 
listen to what [ say before they inter- 
rupt, because it is not so terrible. What 
I am going to say is those of you who 
value the Union, take care you do not 
strain the loyalty of Ulster too far. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.): That part of the speech of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
which was not devoted to venting his 
wrath on the various Members for Bir- 
mingham who support the Union, was 
chiefly oeeupied in discussing and re- 
discussing the two proposals which were 
before the House last year—namely, that 
of the Government, which was acoura‘e!y 
described by theright hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain), an¢ the extraordivary pro- 

which was substituted in lieu of it 

y the hon. Member for East Mayo. I do 
not propose to follow the hon. Gentle- 
man into the details of his survey of the 
argument. I think it will be manifest 
to the House now, as it was then, that 
the proposal under which the creditors 
are not to be all treated simultaneously 
cannot be a proposal under which 
they can properly be said to be 
treated alike. The most elementary 
knowledge of bankruptcy law, or of 
that which has any analogy to it, 
ought to have instructed the hon. Mem- 
ber that the very essence of any 
such proposal must be that all credi- 
tors are treated on a similar foot- 
ing. The truth is, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman has not the most elementary 
knowledge of bankruptcy law. He 
declared that a principle of an equal 
reduction of debt was one wholly un- 
known in any civilized country. The fact 
was there is no civilized country where it 
is not perfectly well known. There is no 
civilized country where it is not the 
essence of every law of bankruptcy, or 
of every law analogous to bankruptcy, 
and under no such law does the Bank- 
ruptey Judge ever think of looking into 
the origin of the debt, or of discussing 
its equity or inequity. If you are 
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Fa to go back to the origin of the 
ebt—— 

Mr. DILLON : I made no such absurd 
statement. What I said, and what I 
adhere to was, that in no country in the 
civilized world is there a law under 
which all debts are reduced equally in 
consequence of the injustice of one debt. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Nobody has 
ever before in this House proposed to 
give relief to a tenant upon such equi- 
table grounds. We never made any 
such proposal to the House. The very 
essence <f the proposal the Govern- 
meat made to the House was not 
founded on the equity or the inequity of 
the debt, but on whether the debtor 
could qualify for relief by being able to 
show that it was not by his own act or 
fault that he was unable to meet his 
liabilities ; and its object was not to dis- 
tinguish between creditors, but to enable 
the debtor to pursue his course, with 
profit tohimself and to the community, by 
relieving him of the load of debt which at 
present strangled every effort he might 
make. The hon. Gentlemen has based the 
whole of his speech upon the theory that 
the debts due to the landlord are inequit- 
able, and he based thistheory, as did also 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell), upon the fact that Par- 
liament has interfered with the contracts 
between landlords and tenants and has 
not interfered with the contracts between 
shopkeepers and customers. I deny that 
the interference of Parliament is any 
proof that those debts are unjust. It is 
a proof that in the opinion of Parlia- 
ment the contracts between landlords 
and tenants could not be left in Ire- 
land, as they are left in England, to 
the uncontrolled operation of the law 
of supply and domand. It proves 
that that was the opinion of Parlia- 
ment, and it proves nothing else what- 
ever; nor can I admit that the debts 
due to landlords are in any sense neces- 
sarily or even probablyjunjust. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. Per- 
haps he will allow me to explain. Idid 
not say that the debt was necessarily 
unjust because Parliament had inter- 
fered, but that I held it to be neces- 
sarily unjust because the Court had 
determined it to be so. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I quite ap- 
pene the hon. Gentleman’s point, and 

am 


quite prepared to argue it on that 
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basis. I think the House may be dis- 
posed to regard this question in a more 
unbiassed spirit if it considers what the 
Courts in Ireland have done. The Lands 
Court in Ireland fixed judicial rents in 
1881, 1882, and 1883. In 1885 prices 
fell, and they fell all through 1885 and 
1886, and the result was that the rent 
which the tenant could easily pay in the 
earlier years he could not pay, or 
could not pay with equal facility, in the 
later years of his judicial lease; and 
hon. Gentlemen say that, because last 
year we gave the Court power to reduce 
rents, we therefore decided that the 
rents were unfair. Now, let us suppose 
a converse case to that which I have 
just stated. Let us suppose the case of 
a rise instead of a fall ir prices, and let 
us suppose that the tenant was making 
a much larger profit in the later years 
than he was making in the earlier years. 
Would the tenant, in the opinion of 
Members opposite, in that case be 
robbing the landlord or not? A lease 
invariably contemplates an average 
line above and below which it is posi- 
tively certain the profits will rise and 
fall. If you have a 15 years’ judicial 
term, is there a single man who is ac- 
quainted with the elements of agricul- 
ture who does not know that in certain 
years the tenant will make more profit 
and in others he will make less profit 
than is contemplated by the average 
on which the lease is based? Are 
we, then, to say that in the years he 
makes less profit the landlord is exacting 
an unjust rent? If we do adopt that 
extravagant proposition, ought we not 
also to say that in the years in which 
the tenant is making a larger profit he 
is robbing the landlord? That, Sir, 
disposes, I think, of the argument as to 
the inequity of these rents and the ex- 
ceptional character they possess. Now, 
I want to call the attention of the House 
to another point connected with these 
shopkeepers’ and landlords’ debts. I 
say that every man who recollects the 
debate that took place with regard to 
the Act of 1881 is aware that that Act 
gave over to the tenants of Ireland 
a certain amount of property which was 
formerly vested in the landlords. The 
authors of that measure invariably de- 
fended it in their arguments with the 
landlords by saying—‘‘ It is true we have 
diminished the amount of your property, 
but we have increased the security for 
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what remains.” The honour of Parlia- 
ment and of this House was distinctly 
ledged to the landlords of Ireland, and 
it was then stated that the tenant right 
of the tenant should be the security for 
the payment of the judicially fixed rents ; 
and, therefore, when I hear hon. Gen- 
tlemen getting up in this House and 
saying that not only are these rents un- 
just rents, but that actually the debt of 
the landlord is to be placed in a far 
worse position than that of any other 
creditor. I cannot help thinking that the 
are rashly advocatiug a policy whic 
cannot easily be made consistent with 
the honour of this House or with the 
pledge solemnly given to the landlords by 
Parliament. So far, my argument has 
dealt entirely with the judicial tenants. I 
will now call the attention of the House 
to the condition of those tenants who 
have not had rents fixed judicially. 
Have they any equitable claim at this 
moment to exceptional relief? What 
is the history of the non - judicial 
tenants in Ireland? They have been 
given, and have had, since 1881, 
the option of getting a fair rent fixed in 
the Land Courts. In 1882 their arrears 
were wiped off, and therefore they 
started at that date with a clean bill of 
health, so to speak. Directly they 
found prices falling, and that their 
rents, which had been reasonable before, 
were ceasing to be so, they had it in 
their power to go to the Land Court 
and say, “ Fix our rents according to the 
new state of prices.” But they did not 
do so, and if under such circumstances 
they have allowed a large amount of 
arrears to accumulate, how can we say 
that that is the fault of the landlord ? 
How can they come to this House and 
complain. When I heard the hon, 
Member for East Mayo ask this House 
how they eould vote for this Amend- 
ment without carrying out a similar 
policy in England and Seotland, I 
confess I thought he might have re- 
collected that the whole of the legisla- 
tion in favour of the Irish tenants has no 
analogy in any country; and I hold that 
whether we ought to bring in c Bill or 
not, at all events the argumentative 
ground put forward for this Bill, does 
not really bear eritical examination for 
a moment. I now come to the question 
of the policy of the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), and here I must ask him, does 
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he seriously suppose that this Bill, if 
sed into law, would settle the Irish 
nd Question ? [Mr. Parngxt: ‘“ No.’’} 
But the whole peroration of the hou. 
Member’s speech amounted to this — 
“The fact that you reject a Bill which will 
settle the Irish d Question shows how 
utterly incapable you are of legislating for Ire- 
land at Westminster.” 
If the hon. Gentleman supposes that this 
eo would go any measurable 
ength towards settling the Irish Land 
Question, I must inform him that he is 
entirely and absolutely mistaken. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Tyrcae stated that the English demo- 
cracy would always support just evic- 
tions. I believe the English demo- 
cracy would always do so were they 
acquainted with all the facts of the 
ease. I want to know from the hon. 
Gentleman, with his very large expe- 
rience of what people think in the various 
parts of the country, what, in his opi- 
nion, are the circumstances connected 
with evictions which have chiefly moved 
the imagination of the masses in this 
country ? [Mr. T. W. Russell: Bodyke. | 
Have they gone into the details of the 
manner in which the debts, to recover 
which the evictions took place, were 
contracted? No, Sir, they have not. 
Hon. Gentlemen have got up resistance 
to the law. They have taken care that 
doors should be built up, tha. houses 
should be fortified, and that boiling 
water should be poured upon the police. 
But while they have taken care that 
there should be every method of resist- 
ance to the law adopted which ingenuity 
can suggest, they also have taken care 
that every circumstance, from the evic- 
tion of the bedridden crone specially 
imported for the occasion direct, which 
lends itself to the dramatic narratives 
in which hon. Gentlemen so freely in- 
dulge, should occur in order that they 
excite the pity and inflame the imagina- 
tion of the English people. I say that 
if the proposals in the Bill of the hon. 
Member were carried out, the amount 
of arrears affected would be so small 
and the amount of outstanding arrears 
would be so large that they would still 
ultimately lead to evictions, and you 
would not get over the difficulty which 
hon. Gentlemen profess to be so desirous 
of getting over—a desire in which I 
heartily concur. Whom would this pro- 
posal relieve? It would leave outstand- 
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ing, on the smallest estimate, three- 
fourths of the arrears of rent. Therefore, 
the Bill, instead of stopping, might lead 
to evictions —— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman show how that is to be 
done? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon, 
and learned Member will allow - = 
develop my argument in eI wi 
show that the Bill under debate would 
relieve very few tenants indeed. It 
would be impossible to prove before the 
Courts that the arrears of the tenant did 
not arise through any act or default of 
his own, and if the tenant could not 
prove that, he could not get any relief 
at all. The clause of the hon. Member’s 
Bill would not be applicable to many 
cases that would arise. 

Mr. PARNELL: The clause is 
founded on the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own Act of last year, and under Section 
30 of that Act, before the equitable 
jurisdiction can be exercised in favour 
of any tenant, he must show that his in- 
debtedness is due to no ‘ act or default ’’ 
on his part. Those are also the words 
of this Bill. 

Mra. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman has entirely misapprehended 
my argument. I know well that the 
hon. Member’s Bill is based on the 
equitable clause of ourActof last Session, 
which only gives relief in cases where a 
tenant can prove that his indehtedness 
is not due to his own act and default. 
My point is that the number of those 
who would be able to prove this will 
be but a small fraction of those who 
are in arrears, and that the great 
majority ofthe tenants in arrears would 
not be relieved at all by this Bill. For 
instance, I cannot conceive that any 
Judge would think of releasing or re- 
lieving tenants under the Bill of the 
hon. Gentleman who had joined the Plan 
of Campaign. They would be absolutely 
excluded. |An hon. Memper: Why?] 
Because the essence of the Plan of 
Campaign is that tenants on an estate 
should combine together—those who 
could pay in full and those who could 
not—and pay a certain proportion of the 
rent due to a reeeiver. They were thus 
prevented from making any individual 
settlement with their landlord. Surely 
persons who entered into such a com- 
bination would not come within this Bill 
if it were to become law? This was 
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one point which showed how inade- 
quate the Bill would be to deal with 
existing arrears. I know a case of an 
estate on which the tenants have not 


aid a sixpence of rent since i881. I| po 


ave no doubt they have spent themoney 
that ought to have gone towards paying 
their rent, and it is probably true that 
at the present time they are unable to 
pay the arrears. But these men could 
not prove that their present indebted- 
ness is not due to their own act or de- 
fault. It is due to their having joined 
in a combination against the payment 
of rent, and they and many like 
theta would receive no relief under the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Cork. If 
the object of the Bill be to stay evictious, 
I think it will have vory little effect, for 
under the Bill of last year, which enables 
the County Court Judge tospread the pay- 
ment of arrears over a number of years 
where the tenantshows that his indebted- 
ness is not due to his own act or default, 
the Judges have only exercised thisdisere- 
tion in one quarter of the cases that have 
come before them, and it may be assumed 
that the proportion of cases in which, 
under this Bill, the Judge would exer- 
cise this discretion to wipe out the ar- 
rears altogether would be still less. I 
pass now to another point, and ask 
what necessity is there for this Bill? 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite Lae, I think, 
in this connection, indulged in very ex- 
travagant rhetoric. Thehon. Member for 
South Tyrone has spoken of “an April 
shower of notices,” which would, accord- 
ing to his peculiar meteorology result ina 
storm of evictionsin November. Of the 
8,000 notices to which he has referred, 
I believe that by far the greater portion 
of them were in consequence of eject- 
ments obtained before the Act of last 
vear. The period of grace on these 
notices expired about the Ist of January; 
on the Ist of January it was in the 
power 01 every landlord who had issued 
one of these notices to have evicted his 
tenant upon whom such notice had been 
served. 

An Hon. Memszr: Seven months 
and two weeks before an eviction can 
take place. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member is mistaken. If decrees be 
issued in October the landlord can 
dispossess the tenant on the Ist of 
January. Now this being the legal 
power of the landlords, I cannot make 
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out that any landlord has exercised that 
power. I have made inquiries, and I 
can only find half-a-dozen cases in which 
a landlord has availed himself of this 


wer, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Theyare waiting 
for the expiration of the period of re- 
demption. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: At any rate, 
this shows that the landlords are at 
the present moment not evicting, and 
that there are no indications that they 
are not desirous to do more than 
is necessary to recover their just debts. 
Under the old process of law there 
have been 66 tenants turned out, and 
the mention of this fact reminds me 
of a statement made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo. He said that in 
his whole experience of Ireland—and 
he has taunted us and the hon. Gentle- 
men the Members for West and South 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Powell-Williams) with our ignor- 
ance of Ireland—he could count on the 
fingers of his two hands the number of 
cases in which ordinary creditors had 
turned a tenant out of his holding. 
Well, I do not know how many fingers 
the hon. Gentleman has, but ot these 66 
cases 18 were cases of tenants turned out 
by other creditors. 

Mr. DILLON: Can you give me 
their names? In what part of Ireland ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
say. 

Mr. DILLON: I distinctly stated 
that I could not speak for the Province 
of Ulster. 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: These statistics 
then show that there is no disposition on 
the part of landlords harshly to exercise 
the power of eviction. But I go much 
further. I have also inquired into the 
action of landlords with regard to their 
leaseholders, whose case is probably the 
hardest of all, and who, year after year, 
were refused any redress by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian. I cannot find out that at this 
moment there is a siugle landlord who is 
asking his tenants who have been lease- 
holders to pay a larger amount of arrears 
than would be now due if the Bill of 
last year had been antedated two years 
—in other words, if the Act had been 
passed when the fall of prices com- 
menced. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: But the Act 
has kept them out of Court. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I ‘ave no 
evidence of its doing so. The hon. 
Member quoted in his speech a case 
which he said occurred in the County 
Louth. He mentioned that case a few 
daysago at the meeting of his own Party. 
I heard of it, and accordingly made in- 

uiries, and I shall be glad if after this 

ebate the hon. Gentleman will show 
me the letter on which he bases his 
statement. I will then make furtherinves- 
tigation. I heard the name of the per- 
son whom he mentioned at the meeting, 
but, upon inquiry, I cannot make out 
that anyone of that name or of any 
name like it has been guilty of any act 
which, even by any misunderstanding 
or misconstruction, could be alleged to be 
an act of harshness such as that which he 
has detailed to the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber only brought forward this one case 
of hardship, and he has searched all 
Ireland, I suppose, for such cases. He 
has only found one, and I believe that 
on examination even this one will prove 
to be based on amisunderstanding. Now, 
Task any Gentleman acquainted with Ire- 
land whether, for every case of hardship 
inflicted by a landlord, you cannot find 
20, 50, aay 100, cases of unjust dealing 
on the part of the tenants. I say that 
the difficulties in Ireland are more due 
to the tenant than to the landlord. I 
say emphatically that you will find case 
after case in which landlords have been 
brought to the verge of ruin, have been 
subjected to the most cruel sufferings, 
combinations on the part of their 
tenants which no human being could 
justify. If you mean to reopen this 

and Question in an arrears Bill, is it not 
worth considering whether you ought 
not at the same time that you introduce 
provisions for relieving the tenants of 
the debts which hang round their necks 
like millstones—whether you ought not 
to make some provision to compel ten- 
ants to execute the elementary obliga- 
tions which they have incurred towards 
their landlords. I listened with, pro- 
found regret to that part of the speech 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
in which he denounced the Irish land- 
lords. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I only de- 
nounced what I called the worst phase 
of Irish landlordism. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member expressed in his speech a very 
natural regret at the proceeding which 
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he was about to take against the Party 
and the Government whom he meant. 
I can assure the hon. Member I shall 
offer no reproach to him. I am per- 
fectly aware that he has been guided 
by most conscientious motives in all 
that he has done; but I think he would 
have been well advised had he re- 
frained from joining in these vague 
rhetorical attacks upon a class who 
surely are low enough in the world 
now, and who are not merely the 
victims of their past folly, and, 
in some cases possibly, of their past 
errors, but who are enduring the 
onslaughts of men who are only attack- 
ing them because they think that it is 
through them that the Union between 
England and Ireland can be most easily 
assailed. All the information that I 
have been able to collect leads me to the 
belief that at this moment the land- 
lords of Ireland, with exceptions which 
might actually and not merely rhetori- 
cally be counted upon the fingers of 
both hands, would gladly accept the pro- 
portion of the arrears which the hon. 
Member would desire to see them receive. 
You may search Ireland from North to 
South, from East to West, and few in- 
deed would be those landlords who would 
not grasp at the terms of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and who would not gladly receive, 
in lieu of the debts owed them by their 
tenants, such a proportion of their 
arrears as would have been their due 
had the Act of last year been passed in 
1885. Not only that, but the landlords 
would gladly accept, and are every day 
accepting, terms far worse; and if we 
are to put in opposite scales the action 
of the tenant and the action of the land- 
lord, I am convinced that every equitable 
tribunal would decide at this moment 
that, whatever may have been the case 
in the past, and to whatever cause the 
existing state of things may be attri- 
buted, the chief sinners are not the land- 
lords, but the tenants. If I may, I will 
refer to certain characteristic cases. In 
a case tried in bankruptcy before Judge 
Boyd, it appeared that the tenants of an 
estate, now in the hands of a receiver, 
owed from five to six years’ judicial rent 
—in fact, they had paid no rent since 
the judicial rents were fixed. The Judge 
said that the documents before him 
showed that the tenants must have com- 
bined together to pay no rent for six 





years. Here again is a letter received by 
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1987 
the Land Commission in reply to a 


demand for three years’ instalments of 
tithe rent-charge. The landlord writes— 

“T have for the first time been compelied to 
borrow from a friend a small sum of money 
for the maintenance of my household. The 
sum total received by me of m perty since 
October, 1887, is £11 10s., and the arrears on 
the 25th instant will amount to more than 
£3,600.”’ 

Here are some facts relating to the Glen- 
beigh estate. They are contributed by 
the agent— 

“ Michael Grady’s yearly rental is £10. The 
amount due when he was evicted was £28. The 
landlord is willing to take £8 and to reinstate 
him: He has five head of cattle.” 

Here are two other cases— 

‘Thomas Quirke’s rental was £13 12s.; a 
very large amount is due. The landlord has 
paid rates for some years. He offered to take 
£6 16s. Quirke has 17 head of cattle, a horse 
and cart, and a pig. Another man, also named 
Quirke, was rented at £7 10s. In November, 
1887, £52 was due. The landlord offered to take 
a small sum, to reduce the rent, and not to ask 
for costs.” 

It appears that the evicted tenants 
have from five to 17 head of cattle each. 
There is a fund for their reliof, and it is 
distributed quarterly; and the agent 
says that many of the people who have 
been re-admitted as caretakers complain 
of the leniency of their treatment, be- 
cause, in consequence, they do not 
receive any of the money subscribed 
by the League. In the case of an estate 
under a receiver, the tenants who owed 
one-and-a-half yaar’s rent refused to 
meet him, an1 expected to be excused 
80 per cent of the rental owing. They 
also intimated that they would only con- 
tinue to remain tenants if 90 per cent of 
their former rent were conceded. I could 
multiply such cases indefinitely. My 
point is this—if you really mean to deal 
with the whole of the Irish Land Ques- 
tion, ought you not, while relieving the 
tenants of their load of obligation, to 
take some steps to prevent the recurrence 
of these iniquitous refusals to pay rent ? 
I would sum up by reminding the House 
‘that what we are asked by the hon. 
Member for Cork to do is to interfere 
with the course of law in the case of a 
debt secured by special Parliamentary 
provision, but to leave untouched debts 
contracted under no such sanction and 
under no such security, and this at a time 
when the landlords of Ireland are showing 
a disposition not only to act justly, 
but leniently and even generously, 
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towards their tenants, and at a time, 
too, when illegal combinations exist 
among the tenants to refuse the pay- 
ment of just rent and of just arrears. 
I say that equity is not satisfied by this 
proposal of the hon. Member for Cork, 
nor is policy. It removes neither a 
theoretical nor a practical grievance ; 
but it does enforce the evil lesson which, 
whatever its other merits may be, your 
legislation of the last eight years has 
impressed upon the Irish people—the 
evil lesson that the worst policy for a 
tenant is to be honest, and that the best 
policy is to be dishonest, and that pros- 
perity is not the result of skill, of indus- 
try, and of temperance, but the result 
of dexterous Parliamentary manipula- 
tion and of unscrupulous popular agi- 
tation. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The House has just listened to a 
speech of an extraordinary character. 

o use a phrase introduced by the late 
Sir Stafford Northcote, the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Birmingham who has 
moved the Amendment (Mr. Powell- 
Williams) has acted as a “ bonnet” for 
the Government, and yet the Govern- 
ment have not said a word about the 
Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
stated that the Government entirely 
adhered to the views expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 

est Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
last year as to the advantage of re- 
lieving tenants in respect of all their 
debts. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Do you accept 
the Amendment, then? That is what 
we want to know. Do I understand 
that the Government are going to vote 
for the Amendment? I think we are 
entitled to an answer from the Govern- 
ment on that point. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Certainly. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then I am 
surprised the right hon. Gentleman did 
not say a few words in defence of that 
Amendment, for his speech from first to 
last is an attack on the Amendment. 
The proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
is more sweeping than ours. But we 
are told by the Government that the 
country is one mags of dishonesty, and 
yet, while Ireland is in that state, not 
only are the debts of the landlords to be 
wiped out, but debts of every other de- 
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scription also; and I me the In- 
come Tax is to be swept awaytoo. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary showed some dexterity in steering 
clear of the proposal from Birmingham. 
Were the Government going to spread 
more widely the demoralization they 
denounced? The position of the Mover 
of the Amendment was that ‘ Codlin’s 
the friend, not Short.” If hon. Gentle- 
men opposite consider the Bill apart 
from Party spirit, they will see that no 
more moderate Bill was ever proposed 
to the House. If it were as dishonest 
as it was alleged to be, if the promoters 
said—‘‘ We will rob the landlord because 
he is hateful to us,” then I could 
understand the opposition to the Bill; 
but the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secre attacked it because of its 
moderation. It does not go far enough 
for him, because he says it will only re- 
lieve tenants who have got embarrassed 
through no wrong or default of their 
own. It is honest tenants only he says 
that will be relieved, and that does not 
suit the wild imagination of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He wants the dis- 
honest to be relieved ; he wants tenants 
who adopted the Plan of Campaign to be 
relieved. Was that a reasonable way 
of dealing with the Bill? Our proposal 
is to submit to your own Judges who 
sat on your Benches before the last six 
months — Judge Holmes and Judge 
Gibson—when a landlord issued a writ 
from the Queen’s Bench Division the 
right of saying whether the writ should 
be proceeded with or not, and whether 
the tenant was acting dishonestly or 
otherwise. That is not an extreme pro- 

sal, and yet it is found fault with by 

er Majesty’s Government, because, for- 
sooth, it does not go far enough. Let 
me remind English Gentlemen what 
they will do if oe vote against the 
proposal of my hon. Friend. They will 
vote for a still wider proposal. Re- 
member you are not going to vote 
that the Irish tenants should not 
have relief—you are going to vote 
for a far more sweeping proposal. 
The great Conservative Party are now 
going to declare that a system is to be 
established whereby every debt, honest 
or dishonest, should be wiped away-— 


that every creditor is to be asked to go 
into Court and to have every debt due to 
him wget out because a certain creditor 
against a debtor. 


Mr. T. M. Healy 


P I should 
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have pas ry that the ozone of the 
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ocean would have relieved the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) of a little of his bankruptcy 
on the brain. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
says that under a section of his Bank- 
ruptcy Bill creditors may get relief under 
circumstances which consist, as I under- 
stand him, in bringing in hotchpotch the 
assets of the debtor. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That is 
the proposal the Governmeat made. 
Clause 22, although analogous to the 
proposal of the Government, has not, 
and never has been, represented as the 
proposal of the Government. 

rn. T. M. HEALY: Then there was 
no sense in the interruption of my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The whole point of the case of my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Mayo was 
we were willing to accept—much as we 
disliked it, and though we thought it a 
monstrous thing for this House to force 
us to do—we were willing to accept a 
proposal whereby all debts would be 
considered by the Court; but we were 
not prepared to accept the scheme of the 
Government under which every single 
creditor, no matter who he might be, 
could plunge the tenant into universal 
bankruptcy, and that is the point now. 
In the Seckrabtey Section tenants assets 
are available ; but what is the case of the 
Government? They say no, the tenant’s 
assets are not to be claimed ; his land is 
to remain to him. That being so, the 
right hon. Gentleman, when we were 
offered last year a bankruptcy pro- 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he denied 
that it was a bankruptcy proposal. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The House has 
ears, and what was read out by my hon. 
Friend shows it was a bankruptcy pro- 

sal. Here is the remark of my 2 

riend the Member for East Mayo as 
reported in Hansard on the 6th August 
last year— 

“Mr. Ditton : Nothing of the sort. I dis- 
tinctly said, and so did my hon, Friend the 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), we made an 
offer—that is, a definite offer—by which the 
debts of all creditors should be placed on an 
equal footing.’’—(3 Hansard, [318] 1483.) 


That was the offer of last year, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland said that nothing would 
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be nted except under a scheme of 
bankee J 


Mr. Ay: BALFOUR said, what the 
Government always said was, that they 
would accept some scheme of treatment 
analogous in some respects to bank- 
ruptey, but no doubt differing from 
— in some respects. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is due to the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that he did 
not insist upon the word. What he in- 
sisted upon was the thing. What we 
wantis to understand the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government. We have the 
Executive Government of this country 
voting for the abstract Resolution that 
the debts of all tenants in Ireland should 
be placed on the same footing and dealt 
with by some system of bankruptcy, and 
they do not tell us what the ahahe is. 
We ask what have the Government up 
their sleeves? They have hinted along 
with this that they will devise some 
means by which dishonest tenants can 
be made to pay, so that there is appa- 
rently some scheme hatching between 
the Birmingham section of Her Ma- 
jesty’s supporters and themselves. We 
ask what is it they intend? Are we to 
vote in the dark? The Government are 

ing to take their Supporters into the 

bby to vote for this abstract Resolu- 
tion without telling us in the least de- 
gree what their proposal is. The Go- 
vernment are pinned to action, they are 
pinned to the declaration as to the 
necessity of some legislation. Their 
Amendment declares in favour of it, and 
we are entitled to press the Government 
as to what theyintendtodo. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham says the Lon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), however, has great 
ee of aera e ne scheme being 
ealt with, because he will give us re- 
lentless opposition. We are not pre- 
pared to pledge ourselves in advance to 
a scheme for or against. We say let 
the Government produce the scheme. 
The responsibility is on the Exesutive 
Government of the country. It is for 
the Government, who declare the neces- 
sity for a particular class of legislation, 
to produce it, and we ought not to be 
ed upon, at the beck or call of the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham, to say whether we will support or 
oppose any pro until we know what 
it really is. We have got to this length, 


that there is to be some proposal by the 
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Government, and the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham expects us to say 
we will support itin advance. I decline 
to do so. e know there is to be a 
scheme, and we want to know what it is 
going to be. For my part I do not see 
the least use in continuing a debate in 
the spirit adopted by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite going into the grievances of 
Irish landlords, and defending their 
action. It was rather surprising to me 
with regard to the 3,500 eviction notices 
down to January to find the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think it a matter 
of slight importance that three months 
had elapsed since that time, and he did 
not even take the trouble to ascertain 
how many had been issued since. We 
may, therefore, take it that at least 
5,000 have been issued. We are told 
the landlords are not pressing to act on 
them. Why are they not? Because 
the tenants have lost their title, and they 
are no longer tenants. They are turned 
into caretakers, and the landlord can 
evict them at his leisure. We do not 
know why the landlords are not press- 
ing. They may not be getting sufficient 
police, and the Government may be 
waiting. But we know that the land- 
lords would be acting foolishly if they 
did evict now, for no landlord is 
such a fool as to evict his tenant while 
his time of redemption was running. 
The tenant might get money in the 
meantime to pay, and the landlord 
would have to put him back in the hold- 
ing and to account in the same way asa 
mortgagee for the assets. The land- 
lords will wait till the time of redemp- 
tion is up, and you will have to wait for 
the ripeness of that time to see what 
course the landlords will really adopt. 
There is little use in the course the Go- 
vernment are now taking. They are 
now going to pledge themselves in this 
Amendment as to the neeessity for some 
legislation, and we ask some responsible 
Minister to say on behalf of the Govern- 
ment what is the scheme they intend to 
pledge themselves to. You all say a 
scheme of some sort is necessary, and 
we ask you to produce it. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROCOURT(Derby): 
I know the House is anxious to get to a 
decision, and I will not detain it long; 
but I believe that the decision on this 
Bill will be a very critic.1 decision in 
the future history of Ireland. We told 
you that two years ago, ‘vith reference 
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to the former proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Olty of Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
and you would not believe us then. You 
thought that you could thrust it aside. 
You thought that by denouncing the 
Trish tenants by the use of such language 
as we heard in the peroration of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Ohief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
you could get rid of the question of re- 
ductions of unjust rent in Ireland. Well, 
you failed. You had a majority then, 
as you will have a majority to-day ; but 
you did nct get rid of the question by 
your majority. You had the support 
then of the bulk of the Gentlemen who 
call themselves Liberal Unionists; but, 
in spite of that, you were compelled to 
reduce judicial rents. Now, do you 
really believe that you are going to get 
rid of this question of arrears by the 
majority which you will record this 
afternoon? What is the situation in 
which the House is placed by this 
Amendment? No doubt, the speech of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland was a 
speech of “no surrender” upon any 
terms. It is true that allusions have 
been made asto the willingness which the 
Government expressed last year to do 
something in a vague and hazy way 
under the pressure which was brought 
to bear upon them by Devonshire House. 
Yes; but the pressure of Devonshire 
House is growing weaker and weaker 
every day in this direction. What was 
the result of the pressure of Devonshire 
House last year? The Government in- 
troduced the Bankruptcy Olauses into 
the Bill of last year; but those clauses, 
of which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) is so enamoured, were 
universally repudiated—repudiated by 
the Irish landlords, by the Irish tenants, 
by the Liberal Party, and by the Con- 
servative Party, and they were dropped 
by the Government. What was the 
course taken by Devonshire House? It 
was a demand for the settlement of the 
arrears question exactly upon the terms 
now contended for by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork. Why, that was 
conceded in an Amendment by the hon. 
and learned Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Finmay). It was also included in the 
Bill which bears the names of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell), the hon. Member 
for Derry County (Mr. Lea), and the 


Sir William Harcourt 
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hon. and learned Member for Inverness 
—all Members of the Devonshire House 
Party—aye, and it was even included. in 
a Bill bearing the name of the hon. 
Member for the Bordesley Division of 
Birmingham (Mr. Jesse Collings); and 
now we have the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham de- 
nouncing the scheme which had the sup- 
port of the hon. Member for the Bor- 
desley Division. Well, then, the mea- 
sure before us to-day is practically the 
same meesure which was determined 
upon by the Liberal Unionists at Devon- 
shire House last year, and which was 
to be substituted for the Bankruptcy 
Clauses of the Land Bill. Is it possible, 
then, for anything to be more ridiculons 
than this Amendment, which strikes at 
the Bill of the hon. Member for South 

one as much as it strikes at the 
Bill of the hon. Member for the City 
of Oork, should be attacked upon 
the ground and upon the principles 
set forth by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham and 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland? Now, 
what does my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham say? 
He says—‘'I admit there is a grievance 
—that if the rents were exorbitant, the 
arrears are exorbitant also, and ought 
not to be enforced;” but what is the 
course under those circumstances that 
my right hon. Friend takes? There is 
the Bill produced by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Raker for the City of Cork, 
and there isthe Bill propused by the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone meeting 
that grievance. How does my right 
hon. Friend deal with it? We have 
this Amendment; we know the hand; 
it is the hand of Esau. We know very 
well where this Amendment comes from. 
The right hon. Gentleman destroys by 
an Amendment the only practical 
measure dealing with the grievance that 
he admits, and then he says he is ex- 
tremely glad that the Government are 
not going to introduce any measure to 
deal with that grievance Is that the 
manner in which my right hon. Friend 
expects to pacify Ireland? Is that the 
way in which he expects to strengthen 
the UnioninIreland? Admitting there 
is a grievance in respect of these arrears, 
my right hon. Friend destroys the only 
measure which prop ses to remedy the 
grievance; and he advises the Govern- 
ment to introduce no Bill for the purpose 
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of removing ‘he grievance. What will 
the effect be on the minds of the Irish 
people? Either that the English House 
of Commons cannot, or that it will not, 
deal with the admitted grievances of 
Ireland. A remarkable thing has been 
noticed in this debate. The Unionist 
Party seems to lose no opportunity of 
identifying themselves with the land- 
lords of Ireland. They take every op- 
portunity of making everybody in this 
House, and out of it, believe that to 
them the question of the Union is the 
question of rent; that the exaction of 
rent is the object which they are pur- 
suing, and that they absolutely refuse 
to pro any remedy for a grievance 
which "aa p Newmar Soa Then the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham says—‘‘Oh, I would have given 
you a remedy last year, but you would 
not take it.” But you do not — 
to g.ve that remedy this year. hy 
does not my right hon. Friend introduce 
an Arrears Billon his own responsibility? 
Last year, there never was any proposal 
whatever to deal with arrears, except in 
the form which, whatever you may call 
it, was practically a bankruptcy pro- 
posal. My right hon. Friend, itis quite 
true, talked about some cheap and easy 
method of procedure, and I confess 
that, for a moment last year, durin 

that discussion, I was almost persuad 

to join my right hon. Friend. The 
right hon. Gentleman almost surprised 
my innocence, for I did not understand 
what his proposal was, and when he 
was good enough to refer then, as he 
has done to-day, to the celebrated Bank- 
ruptey Bill of 1883, I found by reference 
to the 122nd clause . that Act, 4 
the proposal was a bankruptcy proposal. 
[**Oh, oh.” ] Was not a proposal to 
call all the creditors to receive payment 
pro ratd of their claims a bankruptey 
proposal? It was that and nothing 
else. There never has been any pro- 
posal except a bankruptcy pro to 
deal with these arrears. Everybody has 
rejected that, and no proposal bas been 
made in its place. Last year, when the 
Government were pressed on this sub- 
jeet, they admitted the grievance. They 
made a proposal which was not ac- 
cepted; but they said—‘‘ We have not 
said our last word upon Irish land.” 
The hon. and gallant Member for North 


Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) has im- 
plored that there should be no more 
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land legislation. But that is exactly 
what the Government said there should 
be, and whenever any point of weakness 
or defect was pointed out in their Bill, 
they said—‘‘ We admit there are man 
grievances, many defects, in this Bill, 
but we undertake to cure them in the 
next Session of Parliament by the great 
measure of purchase which we are about 
to introduce.” What has become of the 
great purchase measure which was 
promised by the Government, and which 
was to cover all the defects of the Bill 
of 1887? Here is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham—I was going to say going down on 
his knees, but that is not a form which 
he generally employs—I should rather 
say shaking his fist against the Govern- 
ment, and saying—‘' Let us have no 
more Irish legislation whatever.” That 
is the condition in which the Unionist 
Party desires to leave the Land Question 
in Ireland. It is not a just, it is not a 
fair, it is not a safe position. The House 
of Commons, at the invitation of my 
right hon. Friend, are going to give a 
most unwise, a most —— vote. 
They are going to tell the Irish people 
that they have a grievance; but that 
although the Representatives of the 
great mass of the Irish Nation have pro- 
posed a remedy for that grievance, that 
though that Bill is eupported by the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone and his 
Friends, they will pay no attention to it. 
The noble Viscount the Member for one 
of the Divisions of Devonshire (Viscount 
Ebrington) said that, of course, the Irish 
Members would not agree to what he 
said. But the noble Viscount has 
adopted a policy which he knows the 
Irish Members cannot accept. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that he 
had not said anything of the kind. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
apologize to the noble Viscount. But 
surely, in my opinion, the position taken 
up by the Government is an unwise and 
unsafe position upon a question of this 
kind, to assume, as fundamental, an 
attitude from which the great mass of 
Irish Representatives must dissent. You 
admit a grievance, but refuse the remedy 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
and those who support him, with the 
additional support of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone. You are going to 
thrust upon the Irish people on the 
point of the sword these arrears of rent, 
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which you cannot deny to be ioe 
which nobody denies to be hs: os. an 
SO Se ee think you will recom- 
mend the English Government to the 
Irish people. It is not reasonable, or 
just, or likely that any people will be 
content with a Government which acts 
towards them in such a way. If the 
remedy now offered by the Bill of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork, which 
was recommended by the Party at 
Devonshire House last year, which is 
recommended in the Bill upon which is 
inscribed the name of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone and the other hon. 
Gentleman I have referred to, is to be 
rejected by you, then, in God’s name, 
make your own pro . Bat to take 
up the position of saying that this 
grievance, which is admitted and which 
is imminent, isto have no remedy at all, 
is a course which seems to me to be 
founded in injustice, and must inevi- 
tably end in disaster. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 243 ; Noes 
$28: Majority 85. 


AYES. 

Abraham, W. (Lime- Chance, P. A. 

rick, W.) Channing, F. A. 
Acland, A. H. D. Childers, rt. hon. H. 
Acland, C. T, D. . E. 
Allison, R. A. Clancy, J. J. 
Anderson, O. H. Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Asher, A Cobb, H. P. 
Asquith, H. H Coleridge, hon. B. 
Atherley-Jones, L. Commins, A. 
Austin, J. Condon, T. J. 
Balfour, Sir G. Conway, M. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. Corbet, W. J. 
Ballantine, W. H. W. Cossham, H. 
Barbour, W. B. Cox, J. R. 
Barran, J. Cozens-Hardy, H. H. 
Barry, J. Craig, J. 
Biggar, J. G. Craven, J. 
Blane, A. Crawford, D 
Bolton, J. C. Crawford, W 
Bolton, T. D. Cremer, W. RB. 
Bright, Jacob Crilly, D. 
Bright, W. L. Crossley, E 
Brown, A. L. Deasy, J. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. Dillwyn, L. L 
Brunner, J. T. Dixon, G. 
Bryce, J. Dodds, J 
Buchanan, T. R. Duff, R. W 
Burt, T. Ellis, J 
Buxton, 8. C Ellis, T. E. 
Byrne, G. M Esslemont, P. 
Cameron, J. M. Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Campbell, Sir G. Fenwick, C. 
Campbell, H. Ferguson, R.C.Munro- 
Campbell -Bannerman, Finlay , R. B. 

right hon. H. Finucane, J. 
Carew, J. L. Firth, J. F. B. 
Causton, R. K, Fl J.C. 
Cavan, Earl of Foley, P. J. 
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Gill, T. P. 
Gladstone, right hon. 
W.E 


Gladstone, H. J. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Grey, Sir E. 

Grove, Sir T. F. 

Gully, W. C. 

Haldane, R. B. 

mT» tamed hon. 
F.8. A. 


Jacoby, J. A. 
Joicey, J. 
Jordan, J 


Kennedy, E. J. 
Kenny, C. 8. 
Kenny, J. E. 
Kenny, M. J. 
Kilbride, D. 
Labouchere, H. 


Lyell, L. 
Macdonald, W. A. 
Mac Innes, M. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Mac Neill, J. G. 8. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. A. 
M‘Cartan, M. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Carthy, J. H. 
M‘Donald, P. 


M‘Ewan, W. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘ P. 
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Samuelson, Sir B. 

Samuelson, G. B. 

Schwann, C. E. 

Sheehan, J. D. 

Simon, Sir J. 

Sinclair, W. P. 
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Bethell, CommanderG. Cubitt, right hon. G. | Hall, A. W , E. 

R. Currie, Sir Hall, C. Legh, T. W. 
Bickford-Smith, W. Curzon, Viscount Halsey, T. F. Lennox, Lord’ W. C, 
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Donkin, R. 8. Havelock - Allan, Sir 

Bristone, T. L. i Sir J. E H. M. Maciees, F. W. 
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Mattinson, M. W. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mayne, Adml. R. C. 

Mildmay, F. B. 

Mills, hon. C. W. 

More, R. J. 

Morrison, W. 

Moss, R. 

Mount, W. G. 

Mow bray, rt. hon. Sir 
J. R. 
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Muncaster, "Lord 
Muntz, P. A. 
Murdoch, C. T. 
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Northcote, hon. Sir 
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Paget, Sir R. H. 
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Pelly, Sir L. 
Penton, Captain F. T. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Pomfret, W. P. 
Powell, F. 8. 
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Quilter, W. C. 
— right hon. H. 


Rankin, J. 
Rasch, Major F. C. 
Reed, 'H. B. 


a 

Richardson, T. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 

Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 

Robertson, Sir W. T, 

Robertson, J. P. B. 

Robinson, B. 
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Rothschild, Baron F. 
J. de 

Round, J. 
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Question 
there added.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 320 ; Noes 


230: Majority 90. 


AYES. 


Addison, J. E. W. 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. 
Ainslie, W. G. 
Aird, J. 

Allsopp, hon. G. 
Allsopp, hon. P. 
Ambrose, W. 


put, ‘That those words be 


Sidebotham, J. W. 

Sidebottom, W. 

Smith, right hon. W. 
H 


—. . 
pencer, J. E. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stephens, H. C. 
Stewart, M. J. 
Stokes, G. G. 
Sutherland, T. 
kw 0. 
albot, J. G. 
El F. 
Temple, me, R. 
Thorburn, W. 
Tollemacke, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
bar “" A. H. J. 
aring, Colonel T. 
Watson, J. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 
West, Colonel W. C. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
Wharton, J. L. 
White, J. B. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, ©. A. 
Wiggin, H. 
Wilson, Sir 8. 
Winn, hon. R. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wood, N. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. 8. 
Wroughton, P. 
Yerburgh, R. A. 
Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Williams, J. Powell- 


Amherst, W. A. T. 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
—— Sir G. 





Baile Sir J. R. 
Baird, J. G. A. 


Baumann, A. A. 
Beach, right hon. Sir 
M. E. Hicks- 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beadel, W. J. 
Beaumont, H. F. 
Beckett, W. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Bentinck, Lord H. C. 
Bentinck, W. G. C. 
Beresford, Lord C. W. 
De la Poer 
Bethell, Commander 


G. R. 
Bickford-Smith, W. 
Biddulph, M. 
Bigwood, J. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. 
Blundell, Colonel H. 

B. H. 


Borthwick, Sir A. 
as. we Col. hon. 


Biuiowe, i a 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 


Brvokicld, A. M. 

Brooks, Sir W. C. 

Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, Lord H. 

Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 
Ash.-B 


Burghley, Lord 
Caine, W. 8. 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Campbell, Sir G. 


Colomb, Capt. J.C. R. 
Commerell Adml. Sir 


Compton, F. 

Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corbett, A. C. 
Corbett, J. 

Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cotton, =r E. T. D. 


Cronley, Sir S. B, 


L. 
a eae 


De Worms, Baron H. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Donkin, R. 8. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Duncombe, A. 

— Das hon. Sir 


Bangete: Moss, T. O. 
Egerton, ey A.deT. 
Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, Sir G. 

Elliot, hon. H, F. H. 
Elliot, G. W. 

Ellis, Six J. W. 
Elton, C. I. 

Ewart, Sir W. 
Ewing, Sir A. O. 
a ger oa H. 


H. R. 
Feiten, Li eek - Ger. 


Fellowes, A. E. 
Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J 


Field, Admiral E. 

Fielden, 

Finch, G. H. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, aie. ie 

Fitzwilliam, hon. W. 
H. W. 


Fitzwilliam, hon. W. 
JW 


Fitz-W yg:am, General 
Sir F. ‘v. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Folkestune, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General C. C. 

Fry, L. 

Fulton, J. F. 

Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 

Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A. E 


Gedge, S. 
Gent-Davis, R. 
Giles, A. 


Goldsmid, Sir J. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 

Goschen, right hon. 
G. J. 


Gray, 0. W. 
Sir E. 


Green, 
Greenall, Sir CG. 
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Heaton, J. H. 
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Hervey, Lord F. 
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Hill, Colonel E. 8S. 
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Houldsworth, SirW. H. 

Howard, J 
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Hughes, Colonel E. 
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Ker, R. W. B. 

Kerans, F. H. 
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hon. Colonel E. R. 
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H. T. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, L, 
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Laurie, Colonel R. P 
Lawrence, Sir J. J. T 
Lawrence, W. F. 


Madden, D. H. 
Makins, "Colonel W.T. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
Mallock, R. 

Marriot, right hon. 


Maske, M. H. N. 
tory- 
Matihows, right hon. 


saisitndin: M. W. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, Admiral R. C. 


Mildmay, F. B. 
Mills, hon. C. W. 


Mount, W. G. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J. R. 


Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muncaster, Lord 


Noble, W. 


Penton, Captain F. T. 
Plunket, right hon. 
D. R. 
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Smith, A. 


Welmer, Viscount 


Spencer, J. E. Wood, N. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. Wortley, C. B. Stuart. 
Stephens, H. C. Wright, H. 8. 
Stewart, M. J. Wroughton, P 
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NOES. 
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ing, F. A. Fox, Dr. J. F 
Childers, righthon.H. Fry, T. 
CO. Fuller, G. P. 
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Gully, W. C. O'Connor, J. 
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F.8. A. 
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Lane, W. J. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Lawson, H. L. W. 
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Macdonald, W. A. 
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Mac Neill, J. G. S. 
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M‘Arthur, W. A. 
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M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Carthy, J. H. 
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M'‘Donald, Dr. R. 
M‘Ewan, W. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
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Mahony, P. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, Sir F. T. 
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Morgan, right hon. G. 
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O' Hea, P. 

O’ Kelly, J. 
Palmer, Sir C. M. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Parnell, C. 8. 
Paulton, J. M. 
Pease, Sir J. W. 
Pease, A. E. 
Pickard, B. 
Pickersgill, E. H. 
Picton, J. A. 
Pinkerton, J. 


Playfair, right hon. 


Sir 
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Provand, A. D. 
Pyne, J. D. 
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Redmond, J. E. 
Redmond, W. H. K. 
Rendel, S. 
Reynolds, W. J. 
Roberts, J. B. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, E. 
Robinson, T. 
Roe, T. 
Roscoe, Sir H. E. 
Rowlands, J. 
Rowntree, J. 
Russell, Sir C. 
Russell, T. W. 
Samuelson, Sir B. 
Samuelson, G. B 
Schwann, C. E. 
Sheehan, J. D. 
Simon, Sir J. 
Smith, 8. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stack, J. 
Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
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Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That no Bill providing for a com- 
position of arrears of rent in Ireland will be 
satisfactory to this House, and effectual for the 
relief of the tenants, which does not at the same 
time deal with their debts to other creditors 
besides the landlords. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) BILL. 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Jackson.) 

[ert 164.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. ' 


Mr. COZENS-HARDY (Norfolk, N.) 
said, he had given Notice of a Motion 
for the re-committal of the Bill, in order 
to enable a clause to be inserted whereby 
trustees who found themselves in posses- 
sion of Consols or Bank Annuities, which 
would by this Act be turned into New 
Stock, would be able to change the in- 
vestment to such funds as were now 
authorized by the practice of the Chan- 
cery Division of the High Oourt of 
Justice. Probably, in 99 out of every 
100 cases, this power already existed by 
law; but there might be some cases in 
which funds were left with express stipu- 
lations that they should be invested only 
in Consols. When an Act of Parliament 
effecting a conversion came into force, 
it was only reasonable that trustees 
should be in the same position as they 
would be but for this peculiar state of 
circumstances. A clause was passed in 
Committee yesterday on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Gedge), but it did not go the full length 
of this clause. He begged to move the 
Motion which stood in his name. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Instead of moving 
that the Bill be re-committed “ with 
respect to a new clause,” it would be 
better to move that the Bill be re-com- 
mitted, and “that it be an Instruction 
to the Committee that they have power 
to consider a clause to empower trustees 
to invest the proceeds of funds converted 
or exchanged under the Bill in certain 
other securities,” 
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Question, “ That the Bill be re-com- 
mitted,” —( Ir. Cozens- Hardy,)—put, and 
agreed to. 
“ Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee, That they have power to consider a 
Clause to empower trustees to invest the pro- 


ceeds of funds converted or exchanged under 
the Bill in certain other securities.’’ 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


On the Motion of Mr. Cozens-Haxpy, 
the following clause was agreed to and 
added to the Bill :— 


‘When any stock, converted or exchanged 
by virtue of this Act into new stock, is held b 
a trustee, such trustee shall be at liberty to se: 
the same, and to invest the arising 
from such sale in any of the securities for the 
time being authorized by the High Court of 
Justice for the investment of cash under its 
control, notwithstanding anything to the con- 
trary contained in the instrument creating the 
trust.’ 


1957 


Bill reported ; as amended, considered. 


On the Motion of Mr. Jackson, 
Amendments made in Olause 2, page 2, 
last line, after tne first word “ such,” by 
inserting the words “sums or;” in 
Clause 9, page 6, line 11, after “ Ire- 
land,” by inserting— 

“Tn the case of stock standing in the name 
of the Accountant General of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Ireland, may, with the 
approval in each case of the Treasury.” 

Mz. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) begged 
to move the Amendment which he in- 
troduced yesterday in Committee, but 
he had not then had an opportunity 
of — in print. In the course 
of their discussion yesterday, cortain 
powers were given to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Secretary for Scotland, and 
the Lord Chancellor of Iré'and, to 


give assent where funds were in the| |) 


hands of the Court, and the proposal he 
had to submit was that like power be 
given to the Charity Commissioners. 
The proposal was made in the interests 
of many of thesmall charities throughout 
the country. The whole amount of Consols 
held by them, he believed, exceeded 
£10,000,000 sterling, and it would save 
a great deal of trouble, much uncer- 
tainty and hardship, if power was 


given to the Charity Commissioners to 
give consent in respect of these trusts. 
He had had an opportunity of holding 
correspondence with many trustees of 
these small charities, and he found that 
great difficulty and uncertainty existed 
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as to proceeding under the Bill. Hoe 
therefore proposed that the Charity 
Commissioners should have power to 
act in their behalf. At the sane time 
he reserved to the trustees full power to 
dissent, and had no doubt that under 
the regulations ample opportunity of 
dissenting would be afforded them. 


Amendment proposed, 


In Clause 9, page 6, at end of Clause, ald— 
“ Provided, that the Treasury may make rozula- 
tions whereby the Charity Commissionors for 
England and Wales may on behalf of tho siil 
trustees or persons consent to the exchange ofthe 
stock unless dissent from such exchange is signi- 
fied within the time and in the manner fixed by 
the regulations.”’—( Mr. F. S. Powell.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Me. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he thought it 
would be necessary to introduce a word 
or two if the clause was to be made 
workable. By whom was the dissent to 
be expressed. The clause said, ‘‘ unless 
dissent from such exchange is signified 
witha the time and in the manner 
fixed by the regulations.” Someone 
must have power conferred upon them. 

Tue ATTURNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wensrer) (Isle of Wight) 
said, that if the right hon. Gentleman 
looked at the Bill he would find that 
dissent was to be given by the persons 
who administered the Charity. It was 
simply intended that they should be able 
to express dissent without expense. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Wheroa 
is it? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER : I think 
it is in Clause 9. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: There 
is nothing mentioned of it in that 


ause. 
Mz. F. 8. POWELL said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman would look at line 
26 of Clause 9 he would find the 
words— 

“On the request or with the consent of the 


trustees or persons acting in the administration 
of the charity to which that stock belongs.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Jacxsow, 
Amendment, made in Clause ‘9, at end, 
by adding— 

“ And trustees and other persons acting in a 
fiduciary character are hereby expressly auth»- 
rized to make such exchange or give such dis~ 
sent.” : 
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Mz. W. BECKETT (Notts, Bassetlaw) 
eaid, he pro to insert after ‘‘ Stock,” 
Clause 22, line 2, the words, “‘ or to any 
person or persons holding a power of 
attorney to receive dividends on Stock.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
put those who held the powers of attor- 
ney in the same position as the stock- 
holder himself. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 22, line 2, after ‘‘stock ” insert “ or 
to any person or persons holding a power of 
attorney to receive dividends on stock.”—( Mr. 
W. Beckett.) t 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY(Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, he 
would suggest to his hon. Friend that 
he should omit the words “or persons.” 
The object of the hon. Member would be 
attained without the words. 

Mr. W. BECKETT said, he was 
quite willing to make the Amendment. 


Question, “That the words ‘or 
persons’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment,” put and negatived. 


Tue CHAIRMAN asked what was 
meant by the Amendment ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, with the Amend- 
ment, Sub-section 5 of the Clause would 
read— 

* Any payment which the Board was autho- 
rized by or under this Act to make to a holder of 
stock or to any person holding a power of 
attorney to receive dividends on stock.”’ 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sin RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
that in consequence of the clause which 
was accepted in the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Cozens-Hardy) with regard to the 
change of investment, the clause which 
was adopted by the Committee yester- 
day must be struck out. He begged to 
move its omission. 


Amendment proposed, to omit the 
clause, *‘ Transfer of Investment.’”’— 
(Sir Richard Webster.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the Clause proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put and negatived. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked whether bankers who held Con- 
sols of their own would be allowed to 
have the commission of 1s. 6d. per cert 
if they converted those Consols. 


{COMMONS} 
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TaeCHANOELLOR or ruz EXOCHE- 
QUER, (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, it was only re- 
cognized agents who were to receive 
commission. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked, whether 
if a banker made an arrangement to 
halve the commission with a broker he 
could be proceeded against for mal- 


practice. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, he should cer- 
tainly say not. The Bank of England 


would be authorized to pay 1s. 6d. for 
brokerage, but he did not think the 
Bank of England or the House of Com- 
mons would follow the brokerage when 
it had once reached the pockets of the 
broker. 

Mr. 0. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) 
said, he desired to ask a question with 
reference to a new clause which was 
added to the Bill yesterday, and which 
referred to property which was held in 
the Court of Chancery. He was afraid 
that a good deal of inconvenience if not 
hardship would be occasioned to those 
who derived dividends from this class of 
property. The law had said that certain 
money should be invested in the Court 
of Chancery, and they knew that when 
the Court of Chancery once got a grasp 
of property it was very reluctant to let 
it go again. Annuitants under these 
circumstances, he was afraid, would 
hardly find that the word “ may,” 
which was added to the clause yester- 
day, meaning that the redemption of the 
a by a trustee ‘“‘may” be 
authorized by the Court, would have 
much effect. He wanted to ask whether 
there was anything more in the Amend- 
ment which was added yesterday than 
merely giving a discretion to the Judge, 
which, he thought, would be leaving 
things very much as they were. Then, 
he further wished to ask whether any- 
thing could be done to lessen the costs 
of the annuitants who applied to the 
Court of Chancery to know whether this 
redemption and transfer of the invest- 
ment would be allowed. They knew 
that no question could be put to the 
Court of Chancery at present on these 
matters without great expense. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was unable 
to answer the latter part of the hon. 
Member’s question, though heknew that 
every effort would be made to cut down 
expenses. With regard to the former 
part of the question, if the Lord Ohan- 
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cellor agreed to a certain discretion being 
left in his hands—and presumably he 


did, seeing that he v-as a Member of the 
Government who brought forward the 
Bill—no doubt he would exercise that 
discretion in the sense in which he was 
permitted to exercise it in the Act of 
Parliament. He (Mr. Goschen) did not 
think it would be right to direct the 
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Lord Chancellor absolutely by the word 
“ shall.” 
Bill to be read the third time 7o- 


morrow. 


It being twenty-five minutes after Six 
of the clock, Mr. Speaker adjourned the 
House without Question put. 
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